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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

I, 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  to  define  the  scope  and  present  some  of  the 
features  of  this  work,  to  indicate  the  objects  which  were  entertained  in  preparing 
it.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  two  purposes  are  combined  in  it,  wnich  may 
be  distinguished  without  attempting  to  decide  which  was  more  important  in  the 
execution :  first,  that  of  doing  something  for  the  thinking  of  the  time  in  the  way 
of  definition,  statement,  and  terminology  ;  and  second,  uiat  of  serving  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  subjects  treated/ 

As  to  the  former  of  these  intentions,  the  details  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  as 
described  below  in  this  introduction,  may  give  some  preliminary  light ;  especially 
in  the  way  of  securing  judgment  from  the  reader  on  wat  is  attempted  rather  than 
on  what  is  not.  In  ail  attempts  to  improve  terminology  or  to  settle  the  meanings 
of  terms,  one  finds  oneself  in  the  presence  of  such  manifold  pitfalls,  that  the 
assumption  of  failure  is  commonly  made  from  the  start.  And  this  assumption  is 
just,  when  made  with  reference  to  attempts  of  certain  types.  If  one  aims  at 
securing  the  adoption  of  new  meanings  or  of  new  terms,  one  is  in  most  cases  doomed 
te  failure.  If  one  presumes  to  settle  arbitrarily  the  relative  claims  of  conflicting 
usages,  one's  failure  is  wellnigh  as  sure.  If  one  attempts  to  reach  a  consensus  of 
authoritative  opinions,  that  does  not  succeed,  for  the  minority  may  after  all  be  those 
who  establish  the  future  course.  So  evident  is  all  this  that  it  requires  some 
hardihood- te  set  out  on  such  an  undertaking  at  all ;  and  the  chance  of  coming  off 
with  reasonable  success  seems  te  be  in  proportion  to  the  unimportance  of  what 
is  attempted. 

We  have,  therefore,  essayed  none  of  these  things.  Our  task  has  not  been  to 
originate  terms  or  to  make  meanings ;  not  to  enlarge  our  vocabulary  or  to 
suppress  synonyms.  We  are,  on  the  contrarjr,  undertaking  a  more  moderate  and, 
withal,  a  more  reasonable  task, — a  task  w^ch,  as  regards  the  use  of  terms,  is 
twofold  :  to  understand  the  meanings  which  our  terms  have,  and  to  render  them 
by  clear  definitions, — this  on  the  one  hand ;  and  to  interpret  the  movemente  of 
thought  through  which  the  meanings  thus  determined  have  arisen,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  what  is  really  vital  in  the  development  of  thought  and  term  in  one, — 
this  on  the  other  hand.  So  much  may  be  said  without  presenting  a  dissertation  on 
the  philosophy  of  language,  or  suggesting  the  outline  of  a  would-be  science  of 
Semantics.  Li  most  cases,  the  success  of  this  attempt  depends  upon  the  state 
of  discussion  of  the  subject-matter,  here  or  there.  Often  we  have  found,  for 
instance,  that  there  were  real  distinctions,  which  closer  definition  availed  to 
disclose,  justifying  both  of  two  usages,  or  making  it  plain  that  one  of  them 
rested  on  a  misapprehension.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  an  older  term  has  been 
wrested  from  its  place  by  a  mistaken  assertion  of  novelty  by  a  writer  uninformed, 
or  by  ite  undiscriminating  use  with  a  meaning  slightly  at  variance  with  the 
earlier.  These  instances  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  sorts  of  ambiguity  and 
irrelevancy  which  the  student  of  this  subject  is  constantly  meeting,  and  which 
may  often  be  cleared  away  by  concise  and  authoritetive  definitions. 

Authoritative,  it  should  be  said :  for  despite  the  fact  that  authority  may  not 
keep  usage  true,  nevertheless  it  is  often  authority  which  makes  usage  false ;  and 
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it  is  the  part  of  authority,  once  definitions  and  discriminations  are  reached,  to 
establish  and  maintain  them.  Hence,  in  this  work,  authority  is  invoked ;  not 
merely  the  use  of  authority  as  representing  the  highest  ability  in  the  matters 
taken  up,  but  also  bare  authority  as  a  force, — what  would  be  called  by 
Professor  Durkheim  the  social  force  of  *  constraint.*  This  has  been  argued 
recently  by  Professor  Tonnies,  in  his  discussions  of  the  theory  of  terminology  and 
its  reform,  and  acted  upon  by  Lady  Welby  in  her  efforts  to  convene  conferences 
of  eminent  men.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  former  writer,  to  the  effect  that  an 
International  Academy  for  Scientific  Terminology  might  have  an  important 
function,  is  in  so  far  quite  correct.  We,  in  this  work,  are  not  an  Academy, 
of  course,  but  we  are  an  international  committee.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
excellent  work  of  individuals  in  the  several  departments,  we  may  recall  the  fact 
that  the  American  Psychological  Association  has  a  newly  appointed  committee  on 
terminology ;  and  that  the  neurologists  have  been  aiming  to  do  something,  both 
in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States,  by  similar  committees.  Despite  the 
independence  of  single  writers — often  of  the  highest  position — ^who  will  not 
conform  to  what  committees  do,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  way  of  making 
progress,  however  slowly,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  succeeds,  by  sharply 
de£^ng  the  alternatives  of  usage  and,  in  so  far^  making  ambiguity  less  likely. 
We  do  not  expect  that  our  recommendations  will  have  more  success  than  may  be 
realized  through  such  general  processes  and  social  influences ;  and  that  some  of 
our  preferences  will  turn  out  unwise  is  not  only  likely,  but  quite  certain. 

As  to  the  other  purpose  spoken  of  above — the  pedagogical — ^that  is  more 
properly  the  object  of  a  dictionary  than  of  any  other  wonc  not  a  textbook, 
because  it  aims  to  state  formulated  and  well-defined  results  rather  than  to  present 
discussions.  The  fulfilment  of  this  function  has  given  form  and  set  limits  which 
might  not,  from  other  points  of  view,  have  seemed  altogether  most  desirable.  We 
may  mention  in  this  connection  especially  the  shorter  bibliographies  appended  to 
most  of  the  articles.  These  are  planned  to  furnish  to  the  student,  who  is  not  yet 
the  practised  man  of  research,  leaders  and  first  guides  to  the  Utorary  sources. 
Such  a  person  would  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  titles  given  in  the  bibliographical 
volume  (iii),  aa  in  a  general  index  he  always  is.  Furthermore,  the  criticism 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  should  have  befoi'e  it  the  knowledge  of  this  pedagogical 

! purpose;  for  the  introduction  to  a  large  subject — philosophy,  indeed,  is  the 
argest  subject — must  needs  include  various  details  of  ^owledge  of  other  branches 
of  science  and  information,  and  of  methods,  preliminary  to  its  proper  task.  It  is 
for  this  pedagogical  reason  that  a  glossary  of  the  nervous  system  furthers  the 
treatment  of  psychology  for  the  beginner,  that  definitions  of  physical  terms  aid  the 
student. of  the  moral  sciences,  and  that  accounts  of  the  latest  biological  discoveries 
serve  the  worker  in  social  philosophy.  And  this  quite  apart  from  the  legitimate 
question  of  the  scope  of  philosophy  itself:  indeed,  the  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  pedagogical  demand  has  relieved  the  Editor  of  undue 
anxiety  as  to  this  last-suggested  matter.  For  he  has  been  able  to  say :  *  This  or 
that  mi^ht  possibly  be  excluded,  if  we  held  to  a  strict  understanding  that  only  the 
materials  of  these  and  those  problems  wei'e  to  be  included;  but  it  cannot  be 
omitted  from  a  work  which  aims  to  fit  the  student  to  approach  the  problems,  as 
well  as  to  explain  to  him  the  possible  solutions  of  them.' 

n. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Dictionary  is  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  These 
disciplines  are  what  we  set  out  to  treat.  By  philosophy  is  understood  the  attempt 
to  reach  statemente,  in  whatever  form,  about  mind  and  nature,  about  the  universe 
of  things,  most  widely  conceived,  which  serve  to  supplement  and  unify  the  results 
of  science  and  criticism.    It  is  necessary  to  say  criticism,  as  well  as  science,  because 
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all  the  thought  which  defines,  estimateB,  devises  methods,  and  sets  categories  for 
science, — ^which,  to  use  a  comprehensive  teim,  ^justifies'  knowledge  and  life, — 
together  with  all  the  ways  of  coming  into  relation  to  things  other  than  by  know- 
ledge,— all  this  is  involved  with  the  matter  of  science.  If  there  is  a  dispute  about^the 
function  of  philosophy,  it  arises,  we  take  it,  through  two  main  ways  of  r^arding 
the  problem  of  philosophy :  of  which  the  one  makes  philosophy  a  rethinking  and 
deeper  formulatmg  of  the  results  safely  come  to  b  v  science ;  and  of  which  the  other 
makes  philosophy  the  criticism — in  Herbart's  phrase,  the  ^  rectification ' — of  the 
conceptions  upon  which  science  proceeds,  and  upon  which,  with  all  its  values  and 
interests^  rests  life  no  less  than  knowledge.  The  one  assumes  knowledge,  and  aims 
to  systematize  it ;  the  other  criticizes  knowledge,  and  aims  to  idealize  it.  The  one 
begins  with  facts,  with  things  as  they  are,  and  aims  to  understand  them  so  thoroughly 
that  one  insight  will  cover  them  all ;  the  other  lays  claim  to  the  insight,  the 
ideal,  the  universal,  and  says :  '  Whatever  things  may  seem  to  be  for  science  and 
for  experience,  this  is  what,  for  good  and  all,  they  really  are  and  Toean.' 

However  inadequate  this  distinction  may  be  to  reflect  the  ways  of  approaching 
the  world  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  it  may  illustrate  our  undertaking.  We  are 
treating  both  of  the  philosophy  that  is  science,  and  of  the  philosophy  that 
criticizes  and  transforms  science  with  a  view  to  the  demands  of  life.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  data  of  science,  broadly  conceived,  are  there  with  their  claim. 
It  is  one  of  the  safest  sayings  of  philosophy,  at  the  close  of  the  outgoing 
century,  tliat  whatever  we  may  become  to  end  with,  we  must  be  naturalists  to  begin 
with, — men  furnished  with  the  breastplate  of  natural  knowledge.  We  must  know 
the  methods  as  well  as  the  results  of  science ;  we  must  know  the  limitations  of 
experiment,  the  theory  of  probability,  the  scientific  modes  of  weighing  evidence 
and  treating  cases.  liack  of  these  things  is  the  weakness  of  many  a  contemporary 
writer  on  philosophy.  Such  a  one  criticizes  a  science  which  he  does  not 
understand,  and  fails  to  see  the  significance  of  the  inroads  science  is  making 
into  the  territory  which  has  so  long  seemed  to  be  exempt.  Note  the  application 
of  biological  principles,  in  however  modified  form,  to  psychological  facts;  the 
treatment  of  moral  phenomena  by  statistical  methods ;  and  the  gradual  retreat 
of  the  notion  of  purpose  before  the  naturalist,  with  the  revised  conception  of 
teleology  which  this  makes  necessary.    And  these  things  are  but  examples. 

We  have  aimed,  therefore,  to  present  science — physical,  natural,  moral — with 
a  fullness  and  authority  not  before  undertaken  in  a  work  of  this  character.  In 
the  selection  of  the  topics,  in  the  form  and  length  of  treatment,  in  the  biblio- 
graphical lists,  this  emphasis  will  be  found  throughout.  Furthermore,  the  newer 
advances  in  scientific  method  have  been  made  tiie  subject  of  longer  articles,  as 
a  reference  to  the  topic  Variation — where  the  statistical  treatment  of  biological 
phenomena  is  explained — or  to  the  topic  Probability,  will  show.  Both  tbese 
topics  are  becoming  of  especial  importance  to  the  psychologist,  the  moralist,  and 
the  student  of  life. 

An  additional  and  more  positive  reason  for  the  wide  inclusion  of  science  is 
to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  psychological  studies,  of  which  more  is  said 
below.  As  to  philosophy  proper — the  discipline  which  calls  itself  by  that  name — 
certain  of  our  aims  should  be  clearly  defined,  especially  on  the  side  of  their 
limitations.  In  the  first  place,  this  work  is  not,  and  does  not  include^  a  history 
of  philosophy.  The  writers,  one  and  all,  approach  their  topics  from  a  historical 
point  of  view ;  this  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  work.  They  trace 
historical  movements  when  this  is  necessary  for  the  exposition  or  justification 
of  the  definitions  made  or  the  usages  recommended ;  and  the  history  of  thought 
is  comprehensively  illusti-ated  through  the  selection  of  topics  over  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  philosophy.  Yet  no  one  of  these  things  has  been  made  an  end 
in  itself;  rather  have  we  aimed  at  truth  to  history,  and  fair  appreciation  of  the 
spirit   of  historical   research.       More   particularly,  also,  is  it  the  history   of 
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conceptions  rather  than  that  of  terms  that  has  concerned  us.  Lexicographical  and 
linguistic  determinations  are  largely  foreign  to  our  task.  Meanings,  with  their 
historical  development,  together  with  the  terms  which  have  expressed  them  and 
their  variations, — these  are  the  essentials  of  our  quest 

And  secondly,  we  have  subjected  ourselves  to  another  very  definite  and  evident 
limitation  on  the  side  of  exclusion.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  in  any  com- 
pass, short  of  an  independent  work  as  large  as  this,  to  make  a  Dictionary  of  Qreek 
and  Scholastic  Philosophy.  It  should  be  done  ;  it  is  much  needed :  but  we  have 
not  attempted  it  We  include  special  articles  on  Qreek  and  Latin  Terminolocry, 
with  sel  J  glossaries  of  represe^tatiye  terms ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  m^y 
of  the  finer  distinctions  of  scholastic  as  well  as  of  ancient  thought  are  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  terms  which  in  our  modem  vocabmary  express  or 
represent  them.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  the  student  of  scholastic  thought,  as  of 
Greek  thought,  will  find  so  many  gaps  that  it  is  only  just  to  our  limited  purpose 
to  warn  him  of  them  in  advance.  It  is  a  change  which  has  come  into  the 
subject, — this  facing  of  philosophy  towards  science  and  modem  life,  instead  of 
towards  logic  and  ancient  life, — and  in  consciously  accepting  the  change  we  accept 
as  well  the  inevitable  criticism  it  will  bring  upon  us. 

As  to  the  prominent  place  given  to  psychology,  no  further  justification  of  it  is 
required  than  the  statement  uiat  this  is  what  we  set  out  to  do, — ^to  prepare 
a  work  devoted  to  philosophy  and  psychology.  The  association  of  these  two 
subjects  is  traditional  and,  as  to  their  contents,  essential.  Psychology  is  the  half- 
way house  between  biology  with  the  whole  range  of  the  objective  sciences,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  moral  sciences  with  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand.  The  claim  to 
this  place  laid  by  psychology  to-day  is  no  more  plain  than  is  the  proof  of  it 
which  the  results  in  this  department  of  research  make  good.  The  rise  of  experi- 
mental and  physiolo^cal  psychology  has  caused  the  science  to  bulk  large  towards 
the  empirical  discipunes,  as  it  always  has  towards  the  speculative ;  and  the  in- 
roads made  by  psychological  analysis  and  investigation  into  the  domains  where 
the  speculative  methods  of  inquiry,  spoken  of  above,  were  once  exclusively  in 
vogue,  render  permanent  and  definite  the  relation  on  that  side  as  well.  In  biology, 
in  sociology,  in  anthropology,  in  ethics,  in  economics,  in  law,  even  in  physics,  the 
demand  is  for  sound  psychology ;  and  the  criticism  that  is  making  itself  felt 
is  psychological  criticism.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  once  it  is  recog- 
nized that  science  is  the  work  of  mind,  and  that  the  explaining  principles  by 
which  any  science  advances  beyond  the  mere  cataloguing  of  facts  are  abstract 
conceptions  made  by  processes  of  thought  ? 

It  wiU  be  found,  therefore,  that  it  is  upon  the  psychology  of  this  work  that 
most  of  its  lines  converge ;  and  it  is  in  its  psychology  that  many  of  the  hopes 
of  its  producers  centre.  That  the  psychology  oe  found  less  adequate  than  it  might 
be, — that  is  only  to  be  expected ;  that  it  be  found  less  adequate  than  it  should 
be, — that  is  the  judgment  we  wish  most  of  all  to  escape. 

m. 

Coming  now  to  more  particular  features  of  the  work,  we  may  make  certain 
explanations.  The  Editor  has  had  responsible  charge  and,  in  the  negative  sense  of 
control,  nothing  in  these  volumes  is  outside  of  his  responsibility.  He  has  used 
this  responsibility  freely.  He  has  assigned  and  reassigned  articles,  supplemented 
articles,  rewritten  articles,  rejected  articles.  But  it  has  been  his  universal  rule — 
departed  from  only  in  cases  of  trivialities  or  of  cosmic  obstacles  like  those  of 
time  and  space — to  exercise  these  prerogatives  under  the  checks  and  controls 
supplied  by  the  board  of  consulting  editors.  This  board  has  been  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  Dictionary  organization.      Certain  of  the  members  have  read  the 
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articles  of  one  another  and  of  the  other  writers,  either  in  manuscript  or  in  proof; 
they  have  passed  and  repassed  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  emendations ;  they 
have  laboured  on  definitions,  equivalents,  literature^  with  a  patience  and  self-denial 
which  leads  one  to  accept  Aristotle's  high  estimate  of  philosophers.  Accordingly 
there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  work  which  has  not  the  support  of  a  group  of 
men  of  the  h^^hest  authority.  This  should  be  remembered  oy  the  single  writer 
or  student  who  finds  this  or  that  point  unsatisfactory.  He  is  one  ;  we  are  many. 
And  this,  the  co-operative  feature,  has  been  a  leading — if  not  the  leading — 
methodical  feature  of  the  work  from  its  first  inception. 

It  has  been  the  especial  function  of  the  consulting  board  to  supply  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  foreign  equivalents  for  all  the  terms  defined  in  the  work.  This 
undertaking,  while  extremely  difficult,  has  been  on  the  whole  gratifyingly  success- 
ful. Of  course,  the  developing  state  of  philosophical  terminology  makes  conven- 
tions ineffective,  notably  as  between  different  languages, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
artificial  character  of  convention  as  such  in  matters  linguistic;  but  it  is  our 
hope  and  belief  that  in  this  feature,  thanks  to  the  enormous  pains  and  toil 
devoted  to  it  by  our  consulting  editors  and  conti*ibutors,  we  are  making  a  measure 
of  gain  for  international  science  and  philosophy.  The  thanks  of  aU  readers  of 
the  book  are  due  in  the  fullest  measure — not  at  all  to  underthank  any  of  the 
others — to  Professor  Morselli  and  Professor  Floumoy,  members  respectively  of 
the  Italian  and  French  committees. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  articles,  more  specifically,  the  plan  has  been  as 
follows.  Two  authorities  determined  upon  the  terms  in  a  given  department 
in  the  first  instance,  and  divided  the  topics  between  them.  As  their  work 
advanced,  they  exchanged  their  manuscripts  for  suggestion  and  consultation. 
After  this,  the  important  articles  were  submitted  to  other  authorities  also 
especially  versed  in  these  topics.  Passing  then  through  the  hands  of  the  editor, 
the  copy  went,  in  those  cases  m  which  matters  of  detail  remained  stiU  unsettled,  to 
one  or  other  of  the  consulting  editors  for  his  opinion  and  counsel,  and  to  the 
foreign  boards  for  their  revision,  and  especially  for  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  equivalents  and  the  supplementing  of  the  select  literature  lists.  Further 
than  this,  the  proofs  have  gone  both  to  the  authors — ^in  most  cases  of  joint 
authorship  to  all  of  the  authors — and  to  the  foreign  editora.  Of  course,  after 
all  this,  much  has  remained  for  the  Editor  to  decide,  notably  in  the  matter  of 
collation  and  selection;  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  use  his  best  judgment. 
Wherever  he  has  been  mistaken,  it  has  been  not  because  the  view  adopted  was 
not  well  supported,  but  because  there  were  alternatives,  both  or  all  of  which  had 
good  support.  And  he  wishes  to  say  to  the  collaborators,  one  and  all,  that 
wherein  weir  contributions  are  not  just  what  they  might  desire,  this  is  not  by 
reason  of  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  Editor,  but  by  reason  of  general  adjustments, 
in  which  each  authority  is  recognized  in  his  own  sphere — the  Editor  no  more 
than  others — and  so  far  as  possible  consulted.  This  is  the  more  to  be  said, 
seeing  that  it  has  not  been  possible  in  each  case  to  state  the  alternatives  in  the 
text,  or  to  indicate  the  authorities  pro  and  con  by  name.  Tet  in  cases  of  impor- 
tant emendation  second  proofs  were  sent  to  the  writers.  So  far,  however,  as 
actual  authorship  goes,  the  writers'  names  are  in  all  cases  appended.  The 
distribution  of  responsibility  in  cases  of  joint  signature  conforms  to  the  rules 
which  follow. 

When  an  article  is  signed  by  one  set  of  initials  only  (A.B.C.),  the  author  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  article,  except  the  recommendations  as  to  foreign  equi- 
valents ;  these,  though  possibly  the  same  as  those  originally  suggested  by  the  writer 
of  the  aiticle,are  nevertheless  inserted  as  recommendations  of  the  board  of  consulting 
editors.  In  cases  in  which  a  recommendation  of  a  distinctly  original  or  novel 
usage  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  staff,  or  is  taken  from  a  printed  authority,  the 
source,  whether  personal  or  public,  is  indicated,  in  connection  with  the  term 
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reoommended,  in  the  form:  Eyocadon  (P. J.).  When  ticking  this  indication,] a 
topie-teim  is  itself  dae  to  the  writer  wno  signs  the  article,  e.  g.  Antotelic,  signed 
(J.M.B.). 

In  cases  of  actual  joint  anthorship  of  an  article  or  part  of  an  article,  two 
cases  will  be  fonnd:  either — and  where  possible — each  contributor's  iTiiJaala 
are  added  to  his  section  of  the  article,  or  the  two  sets  of  initials,  joined  by 
a  hyphen,  are  set  at  the  end,  thus:  (AJB.C.-X.Y.Z.).  In  most  cases  this  form  of 
signature  indicates  that  the  article  was  originally  written  by  A3.C.  (the  signa- 
ture standing  first),  but  has  undeigone  more  or  less  important  modification  to 
meet  the  criticisms  or  suggestions  of  X.T.Z.  In  many  cases  the  contribution  of 
X.Y.2L  is  decidedly  less  than  that  of  A.B.C. ;  but  in  all  cases  it  was  judged 
sufficient  to  justify  the  dting  of  the  article  as  the  product  of  the  two  writers 
together.  The  articles  by  President  and  Professor  Herrick  are  all  of  joint  author- 
ship, and  are  signed  (ELM.). 

Another  case  is  the  sasnature  by  two  persons  with  a  conuna — ^not  a  hyphen — 
between  them :  (AJB.C.,  A.T.Z.)  'Diis  indicates  that  the  article  was  written  by 
A3.C.  and  accepted  without  alteration  by  X.Y.Z.,  who  thus  adds  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  it.  This  feature  has  not  in  general  been  deemed  explicitiy  necessary, 
but  is  limited  to  cases  of  positive  teaching  on  disputed  points  or  of  topics  about 
which  combined  authority  is  considered,  for  any  other  reason,  of  gre^  impor- 
tance. A  case  in  point  is  the  article  on  Heredity,  in  which  positive  views  are 
expressed  over  and  above  the  scientific  definition.  Throughout  the  range  of  topics 
in  general  psydiology  many  such  double  signatures  will  be  found.  In  this  latter 
subject,  a  detailed  and  prolonged  series  of  conferences  has  led  to  the  formulation 
of  a  series  of  definitions  and  expositions  to  which  two  of  the  writers  at  work  have 
found  it  possible  to  add  their  joint  signatures  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms 
here  explained.  And  the  experimenta]  psychology  has  been  treated  with  equal  care. 

The  treatment  is  primarily,  as  has  been  said,  that  of  a  dictionary ;  not  that 
of  an  encyclopedia.  The  articles  are  of  three  sorts:  first,  concise  definitions; 
second,  such  definitions  with  the  .addition  of  certain  historical  and  expository 
matter,  running  to  several  hundred  words ;  third,  articles  called  '  special,'  on 
topics  which  seemed,  in  view  of  either  of  the  general  purposes  set  fwth  above, 
to  call  for  extended  treatment.  These  last  are  of  encyclopedic  character,  varying 
in  length  firom  i,ooo  to  5,000  words.  Important  movements  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  the  general  divisions  of  the  topic  Philosophy  itself^  and  select 
subjects  in  all  of  the  general  departments  of  science,  have  this  special 
treatments  In  most  cases  these  select  articles  have  the  further  justification 
that  they  are  written  with  a  view  to  gathering  into  a  general  presentation  and 
r^su/ni^  many  of  the  subordinate  topics  treated  in  a  more  detached  way  in  their 
respective  places.  The  article  Vision  may  be  cited  in  illustration  both  of  the 
nature  and  we  trust  also  of  the  utility  of  this  featura 

A  closer  examination  of  the  relative  importance  given  to  each  of  the  depart- 
ments represented — whether  calculated  from  the  average  length  of  the  articles 
or  from  the  entire  space  devoted  to  the  subject — will  show  that  there  is  a  mor^ 
or  less  logical  and  intentional  adjustment  about  the  central  subjects  Philosophy 
and  Psychology.  The  figure  given  below  presents  in  a  rough  way  an  idea 
of  this  adjustment.  The  vertical  ordinates  i,  2,  3,  &c,  vary  in  length  from  the 
centre  outwards  in  both  directions.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mental  Pathology  and 
Anthropology,  for  example,  have  generous  treatment ;  this  for  the  practical  reason 
— apart  from  other  justification — that  the  topics  have  not  been  well  written  up 
for  the  student  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  and  that  the  sources  are  scattered 
and  relatively  unavailable.  In  these  and  other  subjects  the  intention  has 
been  to  emphasize  what  the  student  of  philosophy  ought  to  know,  rather  than 
what  he  does  know.  On  both  sides  the  curve  sinks  rapidly,  and  terminates  with 
departments  in  which  relatively  few  terms  are  treated,  and  these  in  the  briefest 
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form.     Of  course,  the  actual  relations  of  the  several  departments  are  but  roughly 
indicated  in  this  curve. 


1. 1' 


Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

IBthicB  and  Anthropology. 
Mental  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

3,  3'.  Aesthetics  and  Logic 

4,  4'.  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Biology. 


a,a' 


5'. 


(  Sociology  and  Political  Philosophy, 
d'  5  -    I  Economics  and  Physiology. 

6,  6'.  Philology  and  Law. 

7,  /.  Education  and  Physics  (Mathematics). 


Biography  is  not  made  a  prominent  feature — quite  the  reverse.  Only  the 
outstandmg  biographical  facts  are  recorded,  which  any  reader  of  philosophy 
should  know,  or  know  where  to  find,  if  he  is  to  be  educated.  Seeii^  that  the 
volume  of  bibliographies  is  arranged  by  authors'  names,  the  titles  of  their  works 
are  not  given  in  the  biographies  ;  and  seeing  that  in  the  articles  on  the  impor- 
tant movements  of  thought  the  names  of  prominent  thinkers  are  given,  separate 
accounts  of  authors'  views  are  not  generally  attempted.  There  has  resulted,  there- 
fore, simply  by  reason  of  this  incidental  division  of  the  material  commonly  put 
under  the  biographical  heading,  a  certain  meagre  look  to  the  biographies,  which 
is  sure  to  strike  the  reader. 

The  bibliographical  feature,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  given  excessive  pains 
and  care.  The  plan  is'  to  include  the  best  references — both  magazine  articles 
and  select  books — under  the  topic  in  each  case,  even  though  in  many  instances 
this  repeats  the  entries  of  book  titles  made  in  the  volume  7iii)  of  general  biblio- 
graphies. Yet  the  fact  that  the  titles  of  all  such  independent  publications  are 
given  in  fall,  and  with  date  of  publication,  in  the  separate  volume  devoted  to 
it,  makes  it  unnecessary  that  the  same  details  should  be  given  in  the  select  lists. 
Thus  some  inconsistency  in  the  details  of  citation  (as  of  dates),  and  some  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  references  to  editions,  will  be  found  in  the  select  lists.  They 
have  been  printed  very  largely  as  originally  sent  in  by  the  writers,  except  that 
abbreviations  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  given  in  the  lists  tabulated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  volume  (i).  When  the  writers  include  dates  of  publica- 
tion, these  are  allowed  to  stand,  although  they  are  also  given  in  VoL  lii ;  for 
whatever  saves  the  reader  time  and  trouble  is,  in  so  far,  good,  and  consistency 
should  not  be  made  a  fetich.  The  place  of  publication,  however,  has  not  been 
given  in  the  select  lists  except  in  aepartments,  notably  Neurology,  which  are 
not  represented  in  the  general  bibliographies.  The  writers'  direct  responsibility 
for  these  select  lists  is,  however,  not  the  same  as  for  the  articles ;  for  the  Editor 
and  his  associates  have  taken  a  free  hand  in  supplementing  and  completing  them. 
The  references  in  the  volumes  (i  and  ii)  of  text,  made  in  the  form  '  see  Bibliog. 
A,  1,0,'  are  to  the  general  bibliographies  of  Vol.  iii. 

As  to  the  general  bibliographies,  an  editorial  word  may  well  be  added  ;  to 
the  effect  that  the  Editor's  responsibility  for  these  is  not  the  same  as  for  the 
matter  in  the  other  volumes.  It  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  plan  to  compile 
such  extensive  bibliographies ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  good  fortune  that  Dr.  Rand 
had  them  already  largely  prepared  that  we  were  able  to  secure  them.    This  fact 
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made  it  impossible  for  the  editorial  management  to  bring  them  entirely  within  the 
scheme  of  execution  of  the  whole.  So  far  as  possible,  they  have  been  made  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  work^  and  in  their  terminology  and  general  character  they 
maintain  its  form  consistently.  But  the  actual  results,  as  respects  relative 
fullness,  the  division  of  topics,  the  form  of  citation,  &c.,  were  determined  inde- 
pendently in  the  first  instance,  and  to  change  them  in  a  material  way  wo  aid 
have  been  to  make  the  lists  over.  They  are,  therefore,  in  a  sense  supplementary 
to  the  Dictionary.  The  same  sort  of  statement  may  be  made  also  regarding 
their  quality ;  they  have  not  been  through  the  same  forms  of  criticism,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  largely  the  independent  work  of  one  man. 

In  regard  to  future  bibliographies,  we  may  say  that  it  is  intended  to  continue 
the  issue  of  the  Paychdogiccd  Index  in  its  present  form  both  as  a  part  of  the 
Psychological  Review  and  as  a  supplement  to  this  Dictionary.  The  issues  beginning 
with  that  of  April,  1901  (No.  7),  incorporate  certain  changes  in  dassmcation 
made  by  arrangement  with  the  loreign  journals  Zeitschrift  jilr  Psychologie  and 
An7\4e  Paychologiqvs,  which  publish  the  same  lists, — changes  which  make  the  Index, 
as  respects  both  terminology  and  divisions,  identical  with  the  scheme  printed  in 
this  work  under  the  topic  Psychology.  This  scheme  of  classification,  resulting 
as  it  has  from  the  long  experience  of  professional  workers,  and  gradually  improved 
by  international  co-operation,  is  recommended  to  librarians  and  bibliographers 
generally.  Other  bibliographical  annuals  are  the  excellent  lists  printed  by  the 
Archivjilr  aystematische  PhUosophie  and  the  Revue  Neo-Scolastique. 

IV. 

In  matters  of  lexicography,  use  has  been  made,  by  penmssion,  of  both 
the  Century  and  the  Standard  Dictionaries ;  in  the  derivations  the  Century  has 
generally  been  followed.  The  rules  of  composition  and  orthography  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  for  which  Dr.  Murray,  editor  of  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
is  largely  responsible,  have  been  adopted,  except  in  certain  specific  matters,  and 
the  results  ieu:^  thus  in  general  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  this  last- 
named  work.  Indebtedness  should  also  be  acknowledged  to  Eisler's  Worterbuch 
der  phUosophischen  Begriffe,  which  by  reason  of  its  plan  of  giving  large  numbers  of 
quotations  (though  mainly  from  German  authors),  and  its  comprehensive  scope  and 
recent  appearance,  has  been  more  available  than  any  other  Dictionary  of  Philo- 
sophy proper.  Otiier  indications  are  made  by  the  individual  writers  themselves 
of  the  sources  found  by  them  respectively  to  be  most  available  ;  and  very  frequent 
reference  will  be  found  to  the  good  but  unfortunately  fragmentary  Geschichte 
der  phUosophischen  Terminologie  of  Professor  Eucken.  Useful  eai'lier  books 
which,  in  this  feature  or  that,  cover  our  territory,  and  on  which  we  have  drawn,  are 
Noack's  Philosophie-geschichUiches  Lexikon  (1879),  used  especially  for  biographical 
material;  Erug's  Ericyklopadisch-philosophisches Lexikon  (and  ed.,  1833) ;  Franck*s 
Dictionnaire  des  Sdefnces  phiUmphiques  (1844),  which  contains,  in  the  preface, 
a  historical  note  on  earlier  attempts  at  Dictionaries  of  Philosophy  ;  and  the 
Vocahvlaries  devoted  to  particular  authors,  certain  of  which  are  named  in 
the  articles  on  the  terminolo^  of  the  great  philosophers  (Kant's,  Hegel's,  Greek 
Terminology,  and  Latin  and  Scholastic  Terminology).  Additional  references  to 
the  sources  of  Scholastic  usage  are  to  be  found  in  the  article  on  Patristic  Philosophy 
and  in  that  on  St  Thomas. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  works  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep 
all  the  threads  equally  taut  as  the  manufacture  has  proceeded ;  and  certain 
evidences  of  this  will  be  open  to  the  eye  of  the  careful  observer.  In  particular, 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  keep  the '  polls  open '  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
matter  of  recommendations  as  to  equivalents,  &c. ;  and  in  order  to  oo  this,  the  term 
Terminology  has  itself  been  made  a  topic  in  its  alphabetical  place.    Under 
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varioas  sections  of  that  article — '  German/  *  French/  &c. — discussions  are  to  be 
found  of  certain  terms  which  present  difficulty.  The  recommendations  therein 
made  will  not  be  found — unless  there  be  especial  declaration  to  that  effect — ^to 
contradict  those  given  respectively  under  the  main  English  topics.  They  serve 
the  rather  to  supplement  them,  and  to  settle  points  len)  indefinite  or  undecided 
in  the  earlier  pages.  Indeed,  the  resource  which  this  procedure  makes  available 
is  openly  resorted  to  in  many  instances.  Further,  the  development  in  the  plan  of 
the  I)ictionary  made  incidental  changes  necessary  in  one  or  two  departments — e.  g. 
the  expansion  of  certain  subjects  after  articles  upon  them  had  already  been  written. 
The  Editor  recognizes  particularly  the  goodness  of  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan  and 
Professor  Titchener  for  permitting  this  in  connection  with  certain  of  their  topics. 
After  these  explanations,  no  doubt  some  one  will  say  that  this  is  not  a 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy ;  and  if  it  would  help  matters  to  call  it  i*ather  a  '  dic- 
tionary for  philosophers,'  to  that  there  would  be  no  objection.  What  we  care 
to  make  plain  is  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  having  prepared 
a  work  in  support  of  any  academic  view  of  philosophy,  but  rather  as  having 
wished  to  present  materials  and  definitions  which  workers  in  philosophy  and 
science  generally  might  find  useful  and  reliable. 

V. 

Obligations  of  so  extensive  and  manifold  a  character,  extending  over  seven 
years,  have  been  contracted  by  the  Editor  and  his  associates,  that  only  a  general 
declaration  of  habitual  and  generous  gratitude  can  reach  all  to  whom  it  is  due. 
In  particular,  speaking  for  themselves,  the  contributors  desire  to  thar  k  each  of  those 
who  have  given  advice  to  them  or  made  suggestions.  The  department  of  anthropo- 
logy extends  more  specific  thanks  to  Professor  F.  Boas,  of  Columbia  University. 
The  Editor  finds  himself,  apart  from  his  great  obli£;ation  to  the  consulting  editors, 
grateful  to  those  contributors  of  special  articles  who  have  generously  given  their 
work  without  financial  compensation.  Some  of  the  longest  and  most  important 
articles  in  the  work  have  thus  been  given  without  recompense.  To  Professor 
Warren  he  owes  thanks  for  unreckoned  and  unstinted  aid  in  many  matters; 
and  to  Mrs.  Baldwin,  who  collated  the  corrected  proofis  and  gave  much  general 
assistance. 

During  the  progress  of  our  work  we  have  lost  the  presence  and  active 
aid  of  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  from  whose  active  co-operation  we  gained 
much,  and  to  whose  counsel  we  had  learned  to  look.  He  gave  his  time  un- 
grudgingly to  the  criticism  and  revision  of  the  articles  in  ethics,  at  the  same 
time  requesting  that  what  he  did  should  be  counted  as  editorial,  and  so  should 
not  be  set  off  with  his  name.  The  writers  in  ethics,  as  well  as  the  Editor,  who 
sought  his  advice  in  many  matters  besides,  feel  in  an  especial  way  the  loss  of 
his  masterly  thought,  and  miss  his  genial  and  kindly  personality.  He  illustrated 
at  its  fullest  the  spirit  of  judicial  inquiry  and  fair  criticism  which  the  rest  of  us 
have  aimed  to  make  the  ideal  of  our  work  ;  and  his  going  is  a  loss  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  the  whole  philosophical  world. 

The  Editor  finds  it  a  peculiarly  pleasant  task  to  acknowledge  the  many  personal, 
no  less  than  professional,  courtesies  extended  to  him  during  bis  year  of  residence 
at  Oxford  for  the  printing  of  the  Dictionary  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  Of  the 
personal,  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  speak ;  but  for  the  very  unusual  arrangements 
to  meet  his  needs  and  to  facilitate  his  work  made  by  the  Librarian,  uie  late 
Sir  Henry  Acland,  and  the  other  authorities  of  the  Radcliffe  Library, — extending 
to  the  liberal  purchase  of  books  which  he  required, — and  by  the  Controller  of 
the  Press  in  the  many  ways  in  which  the  resources  of  such  a  great  institution 
may  be  made  more  availabje, — for  these  things  he  is  sincerely  grateful.    It  may 
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be  taken  to  show^  perhaps  (not  in  any  way  to  intimate  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
unusual  in  Oxford  and  in  England,  or  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  the  case  of  men 
from  the  other  side),  that  the  idea  of  international  co-operation  which  the  Dictionary 
embodies  extends  not  alone  to  the  tasks  in  hand,  but  finds  confirmation  in  a 
large  spirit  of  recognition  and  encouragement.  The  Cambridge  people,  with  the 
lamented  Henry  Sidgwick  and  with  James  Ward  at  their  head,  responded  in  the  same 
spirit ;  and  it  may  not  be  judged  a  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  a  preface  to 
suggest  to  any  literary  Christian  who  is  bearing  a  pack — say  an  editorial  pack, 
which  is  the  heaviest  of  all — that  if  he  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  he  will  find 
his  '  yoke  made  easy  and  his  burden  light '  in  a  very  material  way.  While  being 
so  personal,  the  Editor  may  also  be  allowed  to  extend  the  reference  to  his  own 
University,  and  to  thank  President  Patton  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year,  granted  expressly  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Finally,  the  Editor  must  express  verbally  his  apologies  for  the  evident  short- 
comings of  the  book.  No  one  man,  of  course,  could  compass  the  field  mapped 
out  for  the  Dictionary ;  the  present  Editor  least  of  all.  £te  has  been  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  collaborators  in  their  respective  specialties,  and  the  work  is  as  much 
theirs  as  his.  His  opinion  has  counted  only  as  one  among  many;  it  has  been 
sacrificed  oftener  probably  than  that  of  any  one  else ;  and  it  has  changed  time 
and  again,  as  the  consultations  have  advanced.  May  the  future  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  profit  somewhat  by  our  labours,  and  if  it  profit  also  by  our  mistakes, 
that  ^nll  be  no  less  a  point  of  justification  for  our  endeavour. 


It  is  intended  to  issue  the  remainder  of  the  text— completing  the  alphabetical 
treatment  of  topics — together  with  full  indices  of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  terms,  in  vol.  ii,  and  to  devote  Vol.  iii  exclusively  to  the  general 
bibliographies.  Short  prefatory  notes  are  to  be  found  at  the  beginnings  of  Vol.  ii 
and  Vol.  lii. 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
corrections  or  suggestions  of  alterations  of  any  sort,  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
issue  of  another  edition,  if  the  sale  of  the  work  should  justify  it.  And  to  those 
who  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  text  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  suggest 
that  a  note  be  printed  in  their  publications  saying  that  they  follow  in  whole  or 
part  the  scheme  of  terminology  recommended  in  the  Dictionary.  Editors  of 
journals  often  find  uniformity  of  usage  desirable  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
tributors; and  in  case  the  Dictionary  system  prove  an  advance  in  the  matter, 
it  would  seem  but  fair  recognition  of  the  work  and  encouragement  to  the 
publishers,  who  have  generously  taken  upon  themselves  the  cost  of  publication 
and  the  payment  of  tiie  contributors,  to  request  their  writers  to  conform,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  to  the  usages  here  suggested.  The  recommendations 
of  foreign  equivalents  have  been  made  in  part  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
translators — a  need  which  the  most  competent  are  the  first  to  feel — and  in  cases 
in  which  the  rendering  here  given  are  followed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
ask  that  a  note  be  printed  to  that  effect.  The  same  suggestion  in  kind  may 
be  made  also  concerning  the  lists  of  Abbreviations  immediately  following  the 
Table  of  Contents ;  they  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  earlier  schemes, 
and  in  a  conservative  spirit. 

THE  EDITOR. 

Pbingeton  Univbbsitt, 

JWM,  I9OI. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

I.    ABBREVIATIONS  OF  TERMS  OCCURRING  IN 
TITLES  OF  JOURNALS  AND  OTHER 

PUBLICATIONS 


a. 

«aus,  an. 

Cent. 

*-  Century. 

AbhandL 

-iAbhandlung. 

Centralbl. 

•  Centralblatt 

Abstr. 

-Abstract 

Chir.,  Cirug. 

•  Chirurgical,  &c. 

Abth. 

■■Abtheilung. 

Ghi^t.,  Christ 

•  Chr6tienne,  Christian,  &c. 

Aoad.,  Aooad.|  Akad. 

-■Academy,  &c. 

Cien. 

•Ciencia. 

Addr. 

B  Addresses. 

Circ. 

•Circulars. 

Ady. 

•Advancement. 

Cirog. 

•Cirugia. 

Aetth. 

•Aesthetic,  Ac. 

Clin. 

s  Clinical,  &c. 

Ak. 

•Akustik. 

Co.,  Comp. 

»  Company. 

Alien. 

•  Alienist 

Comm. 

•  Commission. 

allg. 

•allgemein. 

Comm*r,  Comm'rs. 

•  Commissioner,  &c. 

Amer. 

—  American. 

Commun. 

•  Communication,  &c 

Anat. 

o  Anatomy,  Anatomical,  &c. 

Compar. 

•Comparative. 

angew. 

•angewandt 

Cong. 

B  Congress. 

Ann. 

c- Annals,  &c 

Contemp. 

»  Contemporary. 

AnthropoL 

<- Anthropological,  Anthro- 

Contrib. 

•Contributions. 

pology,  Ac 

Corresp. 

•  Correspondenz. 

Anthropom. 

<-  Anthropometry. 

Crim. 

•  Criminal,  &c. 

Antiq. 

•Antiquities. 

CriminoL 

•Criminology. 

Antol. 

•  Antologia. 

Crit 

•  Critical. 

Ani. 

•Anzeiger. 

Cyc. 

•  Cyclopedia. 

Aphor. 

•Aphorismen. 

Arb. 

■■  Arbeiten. 

d. 

•  de,  der,  &c. 

Aroh.,  Ark. 

a  Archives,  &c. 

Descrip. 

•  Descriptive. 

Arohaeol. 

•  Archaeological,  &c 

deutsch. 

sdeutscher,  9lc 

art. 

•  article. 

Devel. 

c-  Deyelopment(al\ 

Assoc 

•  Association. 

Diet. 

•  Dictionary,  &c 

Aufl.  . 

•Auflage. 

Dis. 

«  Disease. 

Augenh. 

•  Augenheilkonde. 

Diss. 

»  Dissertation. 

Ausg. 

•  Auagabe. 

Eccles. 

•Ecclesiastical. 

Beitr. 

•  Beitrftge. 

Eoon. 

»  Economics,  Economy,  &c. 

Belg. 

•  Belgique,  oc 

ed. 

•  edited,  edition. 

Ber. 

•  Bericht 

Educ 

»  Education,  &c 

BerL 

•  Berliner. 

Electr. 

•  Electric,  ic. 

Bib. 

•  Biblical. 

£lectro-biol. 

•  Electro-biology,  &c. 

Bibliog. 

•  Bibliography,      Bibho- 

Encyc.  Brit. 

•  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

graphical,  &c 

Eng.  trans. 

•  English  translation. 

Biblioth. 

•  Bibliothdque. 

Enseignem. 

•  Enseignement. 

Biog. 

•  Biography,  &c. 

EntomoL 

•Entomology,  &c. 

Biol. 
Bk. 

•  Biological,  Ac. 

•  Book. 

Entwickelungsmech. 

•  Entwickelungsmechanik. 
«  Etude. 

Bl. 

•  Blatt 

Eth. 

•  Ethical,  Ethics. 

Boat 

«  Boston. 

Ethnol. 

•  Ethnology. 

Brit 

«  British,  Britannica. 

Exam. 

*=■  Examination. 

Bruz. 
Ball.,  Boll. 

•  BnixelUs. 

•  Bulletin,  Ac 

Exper. 
Explan. 

•  Experimental,  Ac. 

•  Explanatory. 

C.  IC 

•  Comptes  Randus. 

f. 

•  f&r. 

Cal. 

•Califoruia. 

Faac. 

•  Fascicule. 

Caaad. 

K  Canadian. 

Filos.,  Filos, 

«:Filosofia,  &c 

CalhoL 

•Catholic,  &0. 

Fortn. 

•  Fortnightly. 

I.    ABBREVIATIONS  OF  TERMS 


XIX 


Fortaoh. 
Pr. 

Fran^. 
Freniat. 

Gaz..  Gac 

Geb. 

Gen. 

Oeneesk. 

Geol. 

Ger. 

geriehtl. 


Gesch. 
GeseU. 
Gior. 

H. 

Habil. 

Handb. 

HandwOrterb. 

Heilk.,  -hk. 

Hist. 

Hdp. 

Hosp. 

Hypnot. 

I,  Ut. 
loon. 

imman. 

Inang. 

Inebr. 

Inq. 

InuuD. 

Inst. 

Int. 

IntermM. 

Intermed. 

Interpret. 

Introd. 

Ital. 

J. 

Jahrb. 

Jahreeber. 

Jahiig; 

Just. 

k.,kgl. 

Kantatnd* 

Uin. 

krim. 

KriminoL 

krit.,  Krit. 

Lab. 

Lane 

Laryng. 

Laiyngol. 

Leet& 

LegiaL 

Lehrb. 

Lfg. 

lann. 

lit. 


i-  Fortsohritt. 

-  French. 
B^Fran^ais. 
sFreniatria. 

«  Gazette,  &c. 

i-Gebiet. 

=s  General. 

s  Geneeskunde. 

s  Geology,  Ac. 

a  German. 

sgerichtlich. 

sgesammt. 

»  Geschichte. 

sGesellBohaft. 

aGiomale. 

:»Heft. 

=  Habilitationsschrift. 

—Handbook,  Handbuch. 

s  HandwOrterbuch. 

sHeilkunde. 

-  History,  &c 
»Hdpital. 

s  Hospital. 

s  Hypnotism,  Ac. 

sistituto. 

» Iconoclast,    Iconography, 
&c. 

-  immanent,  &c. 
a  InaugnraL 

a  Inebriates,  Inebriety. 

« Inquiry. 

m.  Insanity. 

» Institute,  Institution,  &c. 

= International. 

B  Interm^diaire. 

» Intermediate. 

» Interpretation. 

=  Introduction. 

*  Italian. 

s  Journal. 
asJahrbuch. 
s  Jahresbericht. 
aJahrgang. 
8  Justinian. 

a  kOniglich. 

aKantstudien. 

a  klinisch. 

=  kriminal. 

=  Kriminologie. 

skritisch,  &itik,  &c. 

a  Laboratory. 
=  Lancisiana. 
i- Laryngoscope,  Laryngo- 

tomy,  &c. 
a  Laryngology,  -ist,  &c. 
s  Lectures, 
a  Legislation, 
a  Lehrbuch. 
sLieferung. 
sLinnaean. 
a  Literary,  Literature. 


M^m. 

Mens. 

Ment. 

Met.,  M^t. 

Meth. 

Microg. 

Microsc.,  mikr. 

Mitth.,  Mitt. 

Mo. 

Mod. 

Monatsbl. 

Monatsh. 

Monatssch. 

Monog. 

Mor. 

Morphol. 

Miinch. 

Mus. 


'  M^moires. 
:  Mensuel,  -elle. 
:  Mental,  &c. 
-  Metaphysics,  Ac. 
:  Method. 
Micrographic,  &c. 

>  Micro8copy,Microscopical, 

mikroskopisch,  &c. 
Mittheilungen. 
'Monthly. 
Modem,  &c 
-Monatsblatt. 
'Monatsheft. 
Monatsschrift. 
■  Monograph. 
Morals,  Moral. 
'Morphology,  &e. 

>  Miinchener. 
Museum. 


Med.,  Mdd. 
Hed.-Chir. 
Med.-F)i7cliol.y  &c. 


=s  Medicine,  Medical,  &c. 
BMedieo-Chirurgical,  &c 
B  Medico-Psychological,  &c. 


N.S. 

a  New  Series. 

N.Y. 

«  New  York. 

Nat. 

a  Natural. 

NatnL 

^  National. 

Natural. 

a  Naturalist,  Ac 

Naturf. 

a  Naturforscher. 

Naturw. 

a  Naturwissenschaft. 

nederl. 

a  nederlandsch. 

N6o-Scol. 

a  N^o-Scolastique. 

Nerv. 

B  Nervous.  && 

Nervenh. 

a  Nervenheilkunde. 

Neurasth. 

a  Neurasthenia,  && 

Neurol.,  N^vrol. 

a  Neurology,  &c. 

Neurot. 

a  Neurotomy,  Ac. 

Nic 

=  Nicomachaean. 

No. 

a  Number. 

Norm. 

a  Normal. 

Nouv. 

-  Nouveau,  &e. 

Nov. 

a  Novum. 

Ocul. 

aOculiste,  &c 

Offenb. 

aOffenbarung. 

Ohrenh. 

a  Ohrenheilkunde. 

Ophthal.,  Ottal. 

a  Ophthalmology,  Ophthal 

mic,  &c. 

Org. 

a  Oiganum. 

Orifio. 

a  OrificaL 

Osp. 

aOspedale. 

Osteol. 

a  Osteology,  &c. 

Otol. 

a  Otology,  &c. 

Pad. 

a  Pftdagogik,  &c. 

Pathol.,  PatoL 

a  Pathology,  &c 

Pedag. 

a  Pedagogy,  &c. 

Perc 

a  Perception. 

Phar. 

a  Pharyngologie. 

PhUol. 

a  Philology,  &c. 

Philos. 

a  Philosophy,  &c. 

Phys. 

a  Physical. 

Physiol. 

a  Physiology,  &e. 

Pogg. 

-  Poggendork 

Policl. 

«  Policlinic,  &e. 

Polit. 

apolitical. 

Pop. 

a  Popular. 

Pract. 

a  Practical. 

prakt. 

apraktisch. 
a  Preface. 

Pref. 

Pres. 

a  Presidential. 

Presb. 

a  Presbyterian. 

Princ 

a  Principles. 

Proc. 

a  Proceedings. 

I.    ABBREVIATIONS  OF  TERMS 


Prog. 

Pftych. 

Psyehlat. 

PsyehoL,  PticoL,  &o. 

PL 

PabL,  pubL 

Quart. 
Quest 
Quin<L 

R. 

Bdaohau. 

Bee. 

Bef. 

Bendio. 

Bep. 

Rep'r. 

Bes. 

Bey. 

rev. 

Bhinol. 

Biy. 

Boy. 


'PlDgrazn,      Programmab- 

handlung. 
Pftyohic,  Payohical. 
Payohiatry,  &0. 

•  Psychology,  Ac 
Part 

>  Publications,  published  by. 

Quarterly. 

Questionnaire,  Queetiona. 
■Quindicinale. 

>Beale  (ItaL). 
'Rundschau. 
'  Reoord,  Reeueil. 
B  Reference,  Reformed. 
iRendieonti 
Report 
'Reporter. 
■Research. 
'Review,  &e. 
■  revised. 
iRhinology. 

•  Rivista. 
>RoyaL 


Suppl. 
Surg. 
Syst. 
System. 


Theol. 

Therap. 

Thorn. 

Tijd. 

trad. 

Trans. 

trans.  (Eng.  kc) 

Trav. 

Treat. 

Trib. 

Trimest 

CL 

u. 

Uebers. 

Univ. 

Univl. 

Untersuch. 


«  Supplement,  Ac 
*  Surgery,  SuigioaL 
«  System. 

•Systematic,  systematischi 
&o. 

»  Theology,  Ac 

■■Therapeutic,  Ac 

MThomiste. 

sTijdskrift 

«traduit 

c- Transactions. 

» translation  (Kngliah,  Ac). 

sTravauz. 

«  Treatise. 

-B  Tribune. 

•Trimestriel. 

«iiber. 

-«und. 

^Uebersetzt 

"University. 

«  Universal. 

Ai  Untersuchungen. 


s. 

»  Series. 

V. 

«von. 

SammL 

"Sammlung. 

Ver. 

•Verein. 

Schol. 

s  Scholastic. 

verb. 

•  verbesserter. 

Sci. 

->  Science. 

Verb. 

•Verhandlung. 

Scient. 

•Scientific 

verm. 

•vermehrte. 

Sciol. 

•  Sciolism,  Scioliitio. 

Vocab. 

•  Vocabulary. 

Sem. 

•Seminary,  Seminar. 

voL 

•  volume. 

Semej. 

•Semejotioa. 

Vortr. 

•VortrSge. 

Sent. 

•Sentiments. 

Vorw. 

•  Vorwort 

Sitzber. 

•  Sitzungsberioht 

Vt^soh. 

•  Vierte^'ahrsschrift. 

Skand.  . 

sSkandinavian. 

Smithson. 

•Smithsonian. 

Wien. 

•Wiener. 

Soo. 

•  Society,  SociaL 

Wise 

•Wisconsin. 

SooioL 

•Sociology. 

Wiss.,  wiss. 

•Wissenschaft,  wisaen 

Span. 

B  Spanish. 

schaftlich. 

Specul. 

•Speculative. 

Wochensch. 

•  Wochenschrift. 

spek. 

sspekulativ. 

W6rterb. 

•WOrterbuch. 

Sperim. 

•  Sperimentale  (Italian). 

Staatswiss. 

•  Staatswissensohaft 

z. 

vzur,  zum. 

Stat. 

•Station. 

Zool. 

•Zoology,  &c. 

Statist 

•SUtistics,  &o. 

Zeit. 

•  Zeitimg. 

Stud. 

ar  Studies,  Studien. 

Zeitsoh. 

•  Zeitschrift. 

II.    ABBREVIATIONS  OF  TITLES  OF  JOURNALS 

AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


AbhandL  d.  k.  s&chs.  Gesell.  d.  Wiss. 

AbhandL  d.  phyaioL  Qesell.  zu  Berlin 

AbhandL  z.  Philos. 

Acad.  B.  M^-Chir.  d.  Franoe 

Addr.  and  Proc.  Natnl.  Eduo.  Aasoc. 

Alien,  and  Neurol. 

Allg.  Pftd. 

AUg.  Wien.  med.  Zeit. 

AUg.  Zeitseh.  t  Pftychiat. 

Amer.  Anthropol. 

Amer.  Natural. 

Amer.  J.  Med.  Soi. 

Amer.  J.  of  Insan. 

Amer.  J.  of  Ophthal. 

Amer.  J.  of  PhysioL 

Amer.  J.  of  Piychol 

Amer.  J.  of  Sci. 

Amer.  J.  of  Sociol. 

Amer.  Med. -Surg.  Bull. 

Amer.  PhyB.  Eduo.  Ber. 

Amer.  Presb.  Bey. 

Anat.  Aaz. 

Anat.  Hefte 

Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Soc.  Sci. 

Ann.  CHn.  de  Bordeaux 

Ann.  d.  Mai.  de  I'OrelUe 

Ann.  d'OcuL 

Ann.  d.  Physik  u.Chemie  (or  Wiedemann's  Ann.) 

Ann.  d.  SoL  Nat. 

Ann.  d.  Sci.  Psych. 

Ann.  de  Miorog. 

Ann.  de  Philoa.  Chr^t. 

Ann.  de  Psychiat. 

Ann.  di  Freniat. 

Ann.  di  NeuroL 

Ann.  di  Otol. 

Ann.  di  Ottal. 

Ann.  of  OtoL,  Bhinol.,  and  Laryngol. 

Ann.  MM.-PBychoL 

Ann.  Soo.  Boy.  d.  SoL  M^  et  Nat.  de  Bruz. 

Annte  BioL 

Annte  Philoa. 

Annte  PfeychoL 

Annte  SocioL 

Annual  Encyo. 

Anomalo 

AnthropoL 

Antiq.  Bom.  Syntagma 

Arch.  Clin,  de  Bordeaux 

Arch.  d'Anat.  Miorosc. 

Arch,  d* Anthropol.  Grim. 

Areh.  de  NeuroL 

Areh.  d'OphthaL      . 


Arch,  de  Physiol. 

Arch,  di  Psichiat. 

Arch.  f.  Anat  u.  Entwickelungsgesoh. 

Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol. — Physiol.  Abth. 

Arch,  t  Anat.  u.  PhysioL — Anat.  Abth. 

Arch.  f.  Augenh. 

Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  PhysioL  (or  Pfliiger's  Arch.) 

Arch.  f.  Entwickelungsmeoh. 

Arch.  f.  exper.  Pathol. 

Arch.  f.  GtoiBch.  d.  Philos. 

Arch.  f.  krim.  AnthropoL 

Arch.  f.  Laryngol.  u.  BhinoL 

Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat. 

Arch.  f.  Ohrenh. 

Arch.  f.  Ophthal.  (or  y.  Graefe's  Arch.) 

Arch.  f.  pathol.  Anat.  (or  Virchow's  Arch.) 

Arch.  f.  Psychiat. 

Arch.  f.  Beligionswiss. 

Arch,  f .  syst.  Philos. 

Arch.  Int.  de  Latyngol.  et  d*Otol. 

Arch.  Ital.  d.  Biol. 

Arch.  It&l.  di  LaringoL 

Arch,  of  NeuroL  and  Psychopathol. 

Arch,  of  Ophthal. 

Arch,  of  OtoL 

Arena 

Atlantic  Mo. 

Atti  B.  Accad.  d.  Linoei 

Atti  Soc.  Bom.  di  AntropoL 

Beitr.  z.  Ak.  u.  Musikwiss. 

Beitr.  z.  Augenh.  (Deutschmann's) 

Beitr.  z.  exper.  Psychol. 

Beitr.  z.  pathol.  Anat. 

Beitr.  z.  Psychol,  u.  Philos. 

Ber.  d.  k.  sAohs.  Gesell.  d.  Wiss. 

Ber.  d.  Senckenberg.  NaturfL-Gtosell. 

BerL  klin.  Wochensoh. 

Bern.  Stud.  z.  Philos. 

Bibliog.  Anat. 

Biol.  Centralbl. 

BioL  Lectures 

Biol.  Untersuch.  (^Betzius's) 

Blackwood*s  Mag. 

Boll.  d.  Soc.  di  Natural,  in  Napoli 

BolL  d.  Polidin.  Gen.  di  Torino 

Boll.  d.  Soc.  Lane  d.  Osp.  di  Boma 

Boll.  d.  Soc.  Med.-Chir.  di  Payia 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  J. 

Bmin 

Brit.  Med.  J. 

Brit  Quart  Bev. 

BulL  Acad,  de  M^. 
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BulL  Amer.  Acad.  Med. 

Inaug.  Diss. 

BulL  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp. 

Inland  Educ. 

Bull.  M^. 

Int.  J.  of  Ethics 

BulL  Mui.  Compar.  ZooL  Harvard  Coll. 

Int.  Med.  Mag. 

Bull.  Soe.  d*AnthropoL  d.  Paris 

Int.  Monatssch.  t  Anat.  u.  Physiol. 

Bull.  Soc.  d.  M6d.  Ment.  d.  Belg. 

Int.  Sci.  Ser. 

Bull.  Soo.  Franco-Belg. 

IntermM.  d.  Biol,  et  d.  M6d. 

BulL  Soc.  Boy.  d.  Sci.  MM.  et  Nat.  d.  Bruz. 

IntermM.  d.  Neurol,  et  d.  Ali^n. 

Bull.  Soc.  ZooL  d.  France 

Iowa  Med.  J. 

Bull.  Univ.  of  Wise. 

J.  Amer.  Folklore 

CathoL  Univ.  Bull. 

J.  AnthropoL  Inst 

Cellule 

J.  Asiatic  Soc. 

Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Pathol,  u.  pathol.  Anat. 

J.  Boston  Soo.  Med.  Sci. 

Centralbl.  f.  AnthropoL 

J.  de  TAnat  et  de  la  Physiol. 

Centralbl.  f.  med.  Wiss. 

J.  de  Neurol,  (et  d'Hypnol.) 

Centralbl.  f.  Nervenh.  u.  Psjohiat 

J.  de  Physiol,  et  Pathol.  G^n. 

Centralbl.  f.  Physiol. 

J.  de  Physique 

CentralbL  f.  praJct.  Augenh. 

J.  Int  d' Anat  et  de  PhysioL 

Century  Mag. 

J.  Linn.  Soc 

ChUd-Study  Mo. 

J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. 

Cleveland  Med.  Gaz. 

J.  N.  Y.  Entomol.  Soc 

Columbia  Univ.  Bull. 

J.  N.  T.  Microso.  Soo. 

Columbia  Univ.  Contrib.  to  Philos. 

J.  of  Anat  and  PhysioL 

Commun.  all*  Accad.  Med.-Chir.  di  Napoli 

J.  of  Compar.  Neurol. 

Compar.  Embryol. 

J.  of  Educ. 

Contemp.  Bev. 

J.  of  Exper.  Med. 

Corresp.-BL  d.  deutsch.  anthropoL  Gesell. 

J .  of  Laryngol.)  RhinoL,  and  Otol. 

Course  in  Exper.  Psychol. 

J.  of  Ment  Sci. 

C.  R.  Acad.  d.  Sci. 

J.  of  Morphol. 

C.  R.  Acad.  d.  Sci.  Mor.  et  PoL 

J.  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis. 

C.  R.  Soc  de  Biol. 

J.  of  Ophthal.,  Otol.y  and  LaryngoL 

J.  of  Orific.  Surg. 

Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med. 

J.  of  Pedag. 

Deutsch.  med.  Wochensch. 

J.  of  PhysioL 

Deutsch.  med.  Zeit 

J.  of  Polit.  Eoon. 

Deutsch.  Rdschau. 

J.  of  SpecuL  Philos. 

Deutsch.  Bev. 

Jahrb.  f.  Philos.  u.  spek.  Theol. 

Deutsch.  Zeitsoh.  f.  Nervenh. 

Jahrb.  f.  Psychiat  u.  NeuroL 

Diet  de  PhysioL 

Jena.  Zeitsch.  f.  Naturwiss. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep. 

Edinburgh  Med.  J. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Ciro. 

Education 

J.  Roy.  Statist.  Soc. 

Educ.  Rev. 

Eneyc.  Brit. 

Kansas  Univ.  Quart. 

Et.  publ.  p.  P^res  Comp.  d.  J^sus 

Kantstud. 

Eth.  Nic. 

Klin.  Monatsbl.  f.  Augenh. 

Eth.  of  Nat 

Klin.  Vortr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  OtoL  u.  Phar.-RhinoL 

Krit.  d.  prakt  Vernunft 

Field  Columbian  Museum— AnthropoL  Ser. 

Krit.  d.  reinen  Vernunft 

Folk-Lore 

Fortn.  Rev. 

La  Nature 

Fortsch.  d.  Med. 

La  Parole 

Forum 

Lancet 

Friedreich's  Bl.  f.  gerlchtl.  Med. 

LaryngoL 

Lects.  on  Met. 

Gac.  MM. 

Lehrb.  d.  Psychol. 

Gen.  Corresp. 

Linn.  Soc.  J.  ZooL 

Gen.  Meth. 

Linn.  Soe.  Trans. 

Gen.  Morphol. 

Lyon  M^ 

Gesch.  d.  Aesthetik 

Gesch.  d.  ohristl.  Eth. 

Mag.  Nat  Hist. 

Gesch.  d.  Philos. 

Manicomio  Mod. 

Gior.  di  PatoL  Nerv.  e  Ment. 

Manual  of  Psychol. 

Glasgow  Med.  J. 

Med.  Jahrb.,  Wien 

^ 

Med. -Leg.  J. 

Handb.  d.  PhysioL 

Med.  Mag. 

Handb.  of  Mor.  Philos. 

Mdd.  Mod. 

HandwOrterb.  d.  Staatswiss. 

Med.  Record 

Hist,  of  Eth. 

Med.  Times 

Hygeia 

Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 

II.    ABBREVIATIONS  OF  TITLES 
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Mem.  Amer.  Mua.  of  Nat  Hist,  N.  T. 

Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

M6m.  Soc.  d'Anihropol.  Paris 

M6m.  Soc.  Zool.  d.  France 

Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race 

Ment.  Dis. 

Meth.  of  Eth. 

Mind 

Mitieil.  d.  zool.  Stat,  zu  Neapel 

Monatasch.  f.  Ohrenh. 

MonatsBch.  f.  Psychiat.  u.  Neurol. 

MoniM 

Mor.  and  Legisl. 

Mor.  Sent. 

Morphol.  Arb.  (Sohwalbe) 

Morphol.  Jahrb. 

Miinoh.  med.  Wochenach. 

Nat  Scl. 

Nature 

Natur  u.  Offenb. 

Naturw.  Wochenach. 

NeuroL  GentralbL 

New  World 

Nineteenth  Gent. 

Nordiakt  Med.  Arkiv. 

Norsk  Mag.  f.  Laegevid. 

North  Amer.  Rev. 

Northwest.  Lancet 

NouT.  Icon,  de  la  Salpdtri^re 

Nov.  Org. 

NuoTa  AntoL 

N.  Y.  Med.  J. 

N.  T.  State  Hosp.  Bull. 

Open  Ck>urt 
Ophthal.  Bee. 
Ophthal.  Bey. 

Pid.  Monatsh. 

Pedag.  Sem. 

Pediatrics 

Philos.  Aphor. 

Philoa.  d.  Griechen 

Philos.  Jahrb. 

Philos.  Mag. 

Philos.  of  Educ. 

Philos.  Bey. 

Philos.  Stud. 

Philos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc. 

PhUos.  Zool. 

Physical  Bey. 

PhysioL  d.  Geruchs 

PhysioL  Optik 

Physiol.  Psychol. 

Polit  Sei.  Quart 

Pop.  ScL  Mo. 

Pract.  Eth. 

Presb.  and  Bef.  Bey. 

PresseMM. 

Prease  M6d.  Belg. 

Prineeton  Contrib.  to  Philos. 

Princeton  Contrib.  to  Psychol. 

Princ.  of  Econ. 

Princ.  of  Eth. 

Princ  of  PsychoL 

Princ.  of  Sci. 

Princ  of  Sodol. 

Proe.  Acad.  Nat  Sci. 

Proc  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 

Proe.  Amer.  Assoc.  Ady.  Sci. 


Proc.  Amer.  Med.-PaychoL  Assoc. 

Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc. 

Proc.  Amer.  FbychoL  Assoc. 

Proc.  Cambridge  Philos.  Soc 

Proc  Entomol.  Soc. 

Proc.  Manchester  Lit.  and  Philos.  Soc 

Proc.  Boy.  Soc. 

Proc.  Soc  Psych.  Bes. 

Proc  Zool.  Soc. 

Progrte  M^ 

Przeglad  Filoz. 

Przeglad  Lekarski 

Psicol.  Contemp. 

Psychiater 

PSychische  Stud. 

Psychol,  als  Wiss. 

Psychol.  Ezper. 

Psychol.  Arb. 

PsychoL  Bev. 

Publ.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit  and  Soc.  Sci. 

Quart.  Med.  J. 
Quart.  J.  Microsc  Sci. 
Quart.  J.  of  Inebr. 

Beal-Encyc. 

Bee  d'Ophthal. 

Bondic  B.  I.  Lombard. 

Bep.  Brit  Assoc.  Ady.  Sci. 

Bep.  Bureau  Ethnol. 

Bep.  Comm'r  Educ 

Bep.  Smithson.  Inst. 

Bey.  Bleue 

Bey.  d.  Deux  Mondes 

Bey.  d.  Quest  Hist. 

Bey.  d.  Quest.  Scient. 

Bev.  d.  Bey. 

Bev.  de  TEnseignem. 

Bey.  de  THypnot. 

Bey.  de  TUniy.  de  Brux. 

Bey.  de  M6d. 

Bey.  de  Med.  y  Cirug.  Pract. 

Bey.  de  M6t.  et  de  Mor. 

Bey.  de  Mor.  Sociale 

Bey.  de  Paris 

Bey,  de  Psychiat.,   de  Neurol,  et  de  Psychol. 

Exp^r. 
Bey.  de  Psychol.  Clin,  et  Th^rap. 
Bey.  Enoyc. 
Bey.  €Mn.  des  Sci. 
Bey.  Gto.  d'Ophthal. 
Bey.  Int  de  TEnseignem. 
Bey.  Int.  de  SocioL 
Bey.  M6d.  de  la  Suisse  Bomande 
Bey.  (Mens.)  de  TEcole  d'Anthropol. 
Bey.  N^o-Scol. 
Bey.  Neurol. 
Bey.  P^dag. 
Bey.  Philos. 
Bey.  Scient 
Bey.  Thorn. 
Bey.  Trimest  Microg. 
Biy.  di  Filoc  Scient 
Biy.  di  PatoL  Nerv.  e  Ment 
Biy.  di  Sci.  BioL 
Biy.  Files. 

Biy.  Icon.  Poliol.  Gen.  di  Torino 
Biy.  Ital.  di  FUos. 
Biy.  Ital.  di  Sociol. 
Biy.  Mens,  di  Pluch.  Forens.,  Antropol.  Crim., 

ecc 
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Biv.  Quind.  di  FiiiooL 
RiT.  Sperim.  di  Freniat. 

Science 

Sci.  of  Eduo. 

Scient  Amer.  Snppl. 

Sci.  Ptogress 

Seznaine  M^d. 

Semej.  malat.  ment. 

Sitzber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin 

Sitzber.  Akad.  Wiaa.  MUnchen 

Sitzber.  Akad.  Wiaa.  Wien 

Skand.  Arch,  t  PhyuoL 

Social  and  Eth.  Interpret. 

Sperimentale 

Stud,  in  Ednc. 

Stud.  Tale  Psychol.  Lab. 

Syst  Dia.  Eye 

Syst  d.  FhUos. 

System.  TheoL 

Texas  Acad,  of  Sci. 

Toledo  Med.  and  Suig.  Bep'r. 

Trans.  Amer.  Hicrosc.  Soc. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soo. 

Trans.  Canad.  Inst 

Trans.  Illinois  Soc  Child-Study 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Edinburgh 

Trib.  MM. 

Tuke's  Diet,  of  PsychoL  Med. 

Twentieth  Cent  P^raet  of  Med. 

Unlvl.  Cyc 

Univ.  Med.  Mag. 

Univ.  of  CaL  Stud. 

Uniy.  of  Chicago  Contrib.  to  Philos. 

UniT.  of  Iowa  Stud,  in  Psychol. 


Uniy.  of  Toronto  Stud.— PsyohoL  Ser. 

Verb.  d.  BerL  GeselL  f.  AnthropoL 

Vocab.  of  Philos. 

Voprod  Philos. 

Vraeh 

Vt^jsch.  t  geriohtL  Med. 

Vt^sch.  f.  Musikwiss. 

Vtljsch.  t  wiss.  Philos. 

Weekbl.  y.  h.  nederl.  Tjjd.  Oeneesk. 

West  London  Med.  J. 

West  Reserye  Uniy.  Bull. 

Westminster  Rev. 

Wien.  klin.  Rdschau. 

Wien.  klin.  Woehensoh. 

Wien.  med.  Presse 

Wien.  med.  Wochenseh. 

Wise.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  BulL 

WOrterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe 

W6rterb.  d.  philos.  GrundbegriiTe 

ZooL  Anz. 

ZooL  Jahrb. 

Zeitsch.  t  angew.  Mikr. 

Zeitsch.  £  Augenh. 

Zeitsch.  f.  BioL 

Zeitsch.  t  EthnoL 

Zeitsch.  f.  Hypnot 

Zeitsch.  f.  imman.  Phlloa. 

Zeitsch.  f.  kathol.  Theol. 

Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med. 

Zeitsch.  f.  Krim.-AnthropoL 

Zeitsch.  f.  Ohrenh. 

Zeitsch.  f.  pftd.  PsychoL 

Zeitsch.  f.  Philos.  u.  Pid. 

Zeitsch.  f.  Philos.  u.  philos.  Krit. 

Zeitsch.  f.  physioL  Chemie 

Zeitsch.  f.  PSychoU 

Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Zool. 


A 


A  —  ABERRATION 


A  (in  logic).  Symbol  for  the  universal 
aflBrmsiive  judgment — All  men  are  mortal. 

Literature  :  notes  on  the  origin  of  this  and 
the  other  symbols  of  formal  logic  are  to  be 
found  (sub  yerbis)  in  Eisler,  Worterb.  d. 
philoB.  Begriffe.  See  also  Prantl,  Oesch. 
d.  Logik.  (J.M.B.) 

A=  A.     The  logical  formula  for  Identity 

(q.V.).  (J.M.B.) 

A9  Abf  or  AIm  ;  A  or  An.  The  former 
{A,  Aby  or  Abs),  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  de- 
notes separation,  deviation,  or  departure  from, 
as  in  amentia,  a  departure  from  normal  mental 
endowment ;  abnormal,  deviating  from  what  is 
typical  or  normal :  the  latter  (a  or  an),  a  pre- 
fix of  Greek  origin  (known  as  d  privative),  de- 
notes abeence  or  lack  of,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  English  un  or  less,  as  in  amnesia,  loss  or 
lack  of  memory;  iinaesthesia,  loss  or  lack  of 
sensation.  (J.J.) 

Abftcus  (logical)  [from  the  letters  A,B,C] : 
Gfer.  Eeehenti^;  rr.  abaqtie;  Ital.  (Maeo, 
Mechanical  arrangement,  resembling  the  arith- 
metical abacus,  by  which  may  be  exhibited 
(i)  the  total  combinations  of  a  number  of 
simple  logical  terms  with  their  several* nega- 
tives, (2)  the  effect  produced  on  such  com- 
binations by  subjecting  the  terms  involved  to 
any  restrictions  or  defined  relations. 

Term  and  thing  are  used  by  Jevons.  See  his 
Pure  Logic  and  other  Minor  Works  (1890), 
80,  1 13  ff.,  117  ff.,  151.  Called  also  Logical 
Machins  (q.V.).  (B.A.) 

AbaaOf  Pifltro  d'  (Fetrus  de  Apono,  or— 
Aponne,  or  —  de  Fadua).  (i 246-1 31 5  or 
1 316.)  Studied  at  Constantinople,  Padua, 
and  Paris :  settled  at  Fadua,  where  he  prac- 
tised astrology  and  alchemy,  after  mediods 
of  Averro^s,  and  medicine,  after  methods  of 

I.  ] 


the  Arabs.  Denounced  as  a  sorcerer,  pos- 
sessor of  the  philosopher's  stone,  &c.,  by 
the  clergy,  he  received  a  death  sentence  ifrom 
the  Inquisition,  but  died  a  natural  death  at 
Fadua. 

Abbadia^  Jaoquos.  (1657-1727.)  Scholar 
and  divine.  Received  degree  of  D.D.  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Pastor  of  the  French  church 
at  Berlin:  accompanied  Marshal  Schomberg 
to  England  in  1688 :  minister  of  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy,  London  :  having  received 
episcopal  ordination,  he  was  made  dean  of 
KiUaloe,  Ireland,  by  King  WiUiam.  Best 
known  for  his  religious  treatises. 

Abdalatif,  or  Abd-elpLfttif ,  or  Abd-vl- 
Lateefi  (11 62-1 231.)  An  Arabian  historian 
and  physician.     He  wrote  on  Egypt. 

AbAard,  or  Abailard,  Pierre.  (1079- 
II 42.)  French  philosopher  and  dialectician. 
Studied  dialectics  under  the  Nominalist  Ros- 
cellinus  and  under  the  Realist  William  of 
Champeaux,  theology  under  Anselm  of  Laon. 
Taught  in  Paris  chiefly.  He  varied  little  from 
Nominalism  (q.v.),  being  one  of  the  founders 
of  Scholasticism  (q.v.). 

Abereromliie,  John,  (i  780-1844.)  Prac- 
tised medicine  in  Edinburgh.  Writer  on 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy. 

Abererombjy  David.  (Latter  half  of 
17th  century.)  Scottish  metaphysician,  who 
wrote  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  on  the  pulse, 
on  theological  and  philosophical  themes,  &c. 

Aberration  (chromatic)  [Lat.  aberrare,  to 
wander,  to  deviate] :  Ger.  chiromatische  Aber^ 
ration ;  Fr.  aberration  ehromatique ;  Ital. 
aberrazione  cromatica,  A  result  of  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  refraction  which  lights  of 
different  wave-lengths  experience  in  travers- 
ing a  lens.    It  is  possibly  of  psychological 
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importance,  as  inflaencing  the  perception  of 
distance.  See  Visioh,  and  Space  (percep- 
tion of). 

Literature:  Hslmholtz,  Fhymol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  156;  Sakpobd,  Coarse  in  Exper. 
PfljchoL,  expt.  109.  (E.B.T.) 

AlMrratum  (mental) :  Gtr.  Geistessidrung, 
Irrsinn;  Fr.  aberration  mentdle,  alienaiion; 
Ital.  aberrazione  mentale.  A  term  of  somewbat 
indefinite  scope  denoting  a  more  or  les^  serious 
departure  from  normal  soundness  of  mind ; 
also  used  to  indicate  any  form  of  mental 
disorder  or  insanity.  {JJ.) 

AUIitj  and  Tnahility  (in  theology)  [Lat. 
a-^habilis,  expert] :  Ger.  FdhigkeU,  Unfahig- 
keit ;  Fr.  eapadtgy  ineapadte ;  ItaL  abUitd, 
inabUitiL  lliese  terms  designate  the  nnner's 
power,  or  want  of  it,  to  do  what  is  good 
in  the  sight  of  Qod,  *  Man  by  his  fidl  into 
a  state  of  sin  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability 
of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salTation ;  so,  as  a  natural  man,  being  alto- 
gether adverse  to  that  of  good,  he  is  not  able 
by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himself,  or  to 
prepare  himself  Uierennto '  (  We&lmituler  Can- 
fesium).  The  problem  has  close  connection  with 
the  dogma  of  original  sin. 

The  Pelagians  hold  the  view  of  ^plenary 
ability';  the  Arminians,  that  of  'gracious 
abilify ' ;  and  the  school  of  Edwards,  that  of 
'  natural  abilify.' 

Literature:  Hagenbach,  Hist  of  Doctrine, 
11.  214  f.;    A.  H.  Stbohg,  System.  Theol., 

342  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Alxiogenasis :  see  Biogehesis. 

AUaut  [Ger.  ab,  off^  denoting  substitution, 
'i'laut,  a  sound].  A  Cierman  term  in  general 
scientific  use  to  denote  those  variations  of  vowel 
in  Indo-European  roots,  suffixes,  and  endings, 
which  are  solely  dependent  upon  phonetic  con- 
ditions in  the  mother-speech.  Its  best  English 
equivalent  is  '  vowel-^^sdation.' 

The  phenomena  of  ablaut  first  noted  and 
classified  in  connection  with  the  historical  study 
of  Teutonic  grammar,  e.g.  Ati^,  eang,  mmg,  were 
in  the  early  days  of  linguistic  science  conceived 
of  as  developed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  dif- 
ferentiated meanings ;  but  the  later  perception 
that  they  are  simple  inheritances  from  the 
mother-speech  disconnected  from  any  phonetic 
conditions  active  or  discernible  in  the  separate 
languages,  and  further,  that  the  same  variations 
appear  in  suffixes  and  endings  as  in  roots;  that, 
e.  g.  preear :  proeue  in  Lat.  is  the  same  thing 
as  X^ :  X&yot  in  Greek,  and  eingen :  gesing 
in  Ger.,  and  that  <f>«poii*p :  t^ptrt  is  the  same 
thing  as  amos  :  mrc,  and  as   XcXonra  :  Xcorw, 


determined  the  present  view  that  ablaut  is  a 
purely  phonetic  phenomenon,  and  that  its  varia- 
tions have  been  merely  utilized  by  language ; 
as  notably,  owing  to  decay  of  endings,  in  the 
Teutonic  languages,  Ibr  the  distinguishing  of 
meanings.    See  Uiclaut.  (bxw.) 

AfanonBal  [Lat.  06+ norma,  rule]:  Ger. 
o&norm,  unregdmaseig;  Fr.  afiormaZ;  Ital. 
anormdle.  Distinctly  deviating  from  a  more 
or  lesspreciKly  determined  norm,  standard,  or 
type.  (JJ.) 

AfanonBal  Psychology:  Ger.  patholo- 
gieche  Pet^chologie,  Psgehologie  der  Geisteeetdr' 
ungen ;  Fr.  peychologie  dee  ancrmaux,  psycho- 
logie  paihologiquei  Iteil. peicoiogia  morb<>ea  {or 
patoiogieay  That  division  of  psycholc^y  which 
treats  of  such  mental  processes  and  manifesta- 
tions  as  deviate  in  various  ways  and  to  a  more 
or  less  serious  extent  from  what  is  regarded 
as  normal  or  usual.  It  is  desirable  to  give  to 
this  term  a  wide  significance,  making  it  one 
of  the  large  divisions  of  Pstchologt  (q.v.), 
including  the  study  of  all  that  is  irregular 
or  unusual  in  mental  phenomena.  It  would 
thus  embrace  the  study  of  the  various  forms  of 
illusions  and  hallucinaticms ;  of  the  phenomena 
of  trance,  hypnotism,  automatism,  and  allied 
states ;  of  the  psychic  effects  of  drugs  or  in- 
toxicants and  of  diseased  bodily  conditions ;  of 
the  impairment  of  the  faculties  in  old  age ; 
of  the  unusual  mental  manifestations  of  in- 
dividuals or  classes  under  the  dominance  of 
special  or  extreme  emotions  (fright,  panic, 
psychic  epidemics) ;  of  real  or  alleged  mani- 
festations purporting  to  transcend  the  ordinary 
laws  and  limitations  of  human  intelligence 
(possession,  telepathic  phenomena),  as  weU  as 
of  the  more  specific  types  of  lack  of  develop- 
ment, irregular  development,  or  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  feculty,  constituting  the  various 
forms  of  mental  disorder  or  insanity.  This 
last  division  is  commonly  known  as  Msntal 
Pathology  (q.v.)  or  Psychopathology.  See 
also  Pbtcheatbt. 

Literature:  see  the  several  topics  referred 
to,  and  BiBLiOG.  G,  i,  g.  (j.j.) 

Aboriginas  [Lat.  ab-^origo,  origin]  :  Ger. 
Ufbewohner;  Fr.  aborigmee;  Ital.  ojot^ent. 
Primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earliest  known 
period.  (j.j.) 

AboQlia  [Gr.  d+jSovX^,  wiU]  :  Ger.  Abtdi4s, 
Wmetdodgheii  (-acAtoocAtf) ;  Fr.  abouUe  ;  Ital. 
abuUcL  Loss  or  lack  of  the  power  to  exercise 
will.  The  defect  appears  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  which  are  discussed  in  the  article  Wtja* 
(defects  of).  (j j.) 

:  see  Cttbve. 
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Absent-mindedness :  Ger.  Zerstreutheit ; 
Fr.  dittraction^  abtence;  Ital.  distruzione, 
(i)  A  condition  of  inattention  to  certain  parts 
of  the  conscioas  field  resulting  from  positive 
attention  to  other  parts.  (jjlb.--g.f.6.) 

This  is  a  popular  term  applicable  to  states  of 
mental  preoccupation  of  all  sorts,  whether  from 
DiSTBAcnoN  (q.v.)  or  from  absorption  in  or 
concentration  upon  a  train  of  thought.  The 
popular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  incongruities 
of  action,  speech,  &c.,  which  result  in  the  view 
of  the  onlooker.    See  Attention.        (j.h.b.) 

(2)  Abnormal,  A  more  habitual  condition 
of  abstraction  or  preoccupation.  It  is 
characterized  by  inattention  to  one'a  sur- 
roundings and  a  forgetfulness  of  or  failure 
to  realize  what  would  ordinarily  easily  and 
naturally  enter  the  field  of  consciousness. 
If  we  regard  as  the  normal  attitude  of  the 
attention  one  in  which  a  limited  group  of  per- 
ceptions occupies  the  focus  of  consciousness 
while  at  the  same  time  a  wide  penumbra  of 
outlying  perceptions  is  less  definitely  present, 
and  in  which  the  transition  is  easy  from  one 
focal  group  to  another,  then  we  may  describe 
the  condition  of  absent-mindedness  as  charac- 
terized by  a  very  sharp  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  a  narrow  area,  the  penumbra  of 
perceptions  fading  away,  and  the  transition 
from  one  to  another  of  the  several  components 
of  the  stream  of  consciousness  becoming  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain.  This  deviation  from  the 
normal  distribution  of  the  attention  is  familiar 
as  a  transitory  experience ;  but  in  some  indi- 
viduals, or  again  as  a  mark  of  senescence,  be- 
comes more  or  less  habitual  and  characteristic. 
It  is  then  more  or  less  abnormal.  The  condi- 
tion is  probably  allied  to  such  states  as  Dis- 
THAcnoN  (q.T.)  and  Ecstasy  (q.v.),  as  well 
as  to  states  of  vagueness  of  consciousness, 
such  as  reverie,  *  brown-study,'  and  the  like. 
See  Attention  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Absolnte  and  Tlie  Absolute  [Lat.  ab+ 
Mdvertj  to  loose]  :  Ger.  ahsdlui,  das  AbscliUe; 
Fr.  {V)ab8olu ;  Ital.  {V)  assoltao.  That  which 
is  not  relative  is  Absolute  ;  and  the  ultimate 
principle  of  explanation  of  the  universe  is  The 
Absolute. 

This  meaning  is  the  common  element  in  the 
various  uses  of  Absolute  as  an  adjective,  cover- 
ing the  narrower  connotations  of  *  not  depen- 
dent,' '  unconditioned/  '  necessary ' ;  e.g.  abso- 
lute (perfect,  immediate)  knowledge  or  truth ; 
absolute  (independent)  existence;  absolute 
(undetermined)  freedom ;  absolute  (not  rela- 
tive) validity ;  absolute  (ultimate)  categories ; 
absolute  (inherent)  necessity;  absolute  position 


(the  positing  of  what  is  not  relative);  absolute 
spirit  (see  Mind,  in  philosophy);  absolute 
(noumenal)  space,  time,  ego  (see  Kantian 
Terminology);  absolute  (inherent,  uncon- 
ditional) value. 

The  Absolute,  as  a  substantive,  has  three 
great  connotations  in  the  philosophical  systems; 
it  is  an  ultimate  principle  (i)  as  all-compre- 
hensive, i.e.  including  all  possible  distinctions, 
the  universal;  and  (2)  as  immediate,  i.e. 
escaping  all  possible  definition  or  distinction  ; 
for  this  necessarily  implies  negation.  This 
latter  connotation  covert  the  absolute  as  nou- 
menal (or  unknowable  to  those  who  consider 
knowledge  a  relation  in  which  the  object,  as 
constituted,  is  ipso  facto  phenomenal).  (3)  As 
world-ground  :  first  cause,  jmrnwrn  fnovtfns, 
naiura  naturanSy  i.  e.  relatively  absolute.  In 
modem  philosophy  Neo-Heoeliaxism  or  ab- 
solute Idealism  and  Pantheism  represent 
Si)  ;  Kantianism  and  Agnosticism  represent 
2) ;  epistemological  Bealism,  Matebial- 
ISM,  Spiritualism,   and  Theism  represent 

(3). 

Besides  the  principal  discussions  under  Re- 
lative AND  Absolute,  Infinite,  and  Phe- 
nomenon, see  the  other  topics  printed  in  large 
type  above.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 

The  Absolute  iu  sense  (i)  is  independently 
real ;  having  a  reality  not  imparted  or  other- 
wise  conditioned  by  other  reality.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly that  which  is  entirely  of  itself, 
and  as  such  (in  the  view  of  the  metaphysical 
monists  who  chiefly  use  the  term)  it  must 
comprise  all  reality ;  for  if  there  were  any 
reality  external  to  it,  the  two  would  stand  in 
mutual  relations  conditioning  both.  It  follows 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world,  all 
apparently  distinct  things  being  parts  or 
aspects  without  an  independent  reality.  Thus 
the  Absolute  is  simply  the  universe,  with  the 
added  connotation  that  its  principle  of  being 
is  necessarily  but  one. 

The  Absolute  has  figured  both  in  idealistic 
and  in  realistic  systems.  In  the  former  it  is 
necessarily  psychic  in  nature;  in  some  of 
them  it  is  conceived  as  a  cosmic  consciousness 
in  which  human  and  brute,  and  whatever 
other  consciousness  may  exist,  are  embraced 
as  parts.  Personality  is  sometimes  asserted 
of  it,  sometimes  expressly  denied.  This 
'  Absolute  Spirit '  is  conceived  as  transcend- 
ing time,  that  is  (according  to  one  conception), 
as  including  within  itself  all  the  streams  of 
temporal  experience  in  the  myriad  minds  of 
the  world,  not  in  one  moment  (for  the  serial 
procession  of  moments  is  present  as  such), 
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but  in  unity  of  coDBciousness,  in  a  single 
experience.  The  idealistic  Absolute  plays  its 
most  notable  role  in  the  theories  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  attains  with  the 
last  named*  its  greatest  elaboration.  Still  the 
sum  of  things,  its  connotation  is  gradually 
enriched  by  the  process  of  logical  or  'dia- 
lectical '  development  based  on  Hegers  con- 
ception of  the  concrete  and  organic  character 
of  universals.  The  Absolute  in  this  process 
takes  to  itself  predicate  after  predicate  until 
it  appears  as  embodying  the  perfect  harmony 
of  the  objective  world  with  reason  and  of 
reason  with  itself. 

In  the  British  realistic  speculation  of 
Hamilton  and  Herbert  Spencer  the  term  has 
been  used  in  other  senses.  It  has  sometimes 
been  taken  as  implying  freedom  from  all  re- 
lation—  sense  (2)  above  —  even  the  internal 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  or  to  each 
other;  and  sometimes  in  its  proper  sense  as 
implying  only  freedom  from  external  and 
necessary  relation,  i.  e.  independence.  Hamil- 
ton, in  defining  the  Absolute  {DisctuidanSi  14), 
dismisses  one  sense  of  the  word  and  gives  a 
second,  as  follows :  'AhaoltUiun  mesjoB  finished, 
jperfecied,  eampleted ;  in  which  sense  the  Ab- 
solute will  be  what  is  out  of  relation,  &c., 
as  finished,  perfect,  complete,  total,  and  thus 
corresponds  to  t6  SKop  and  t6  rAcioy  of  Aristotle. 
In  this  acceptation — and  it  is  that  which  for 
myself  I  exclusively  use  —  the  Absolute  is 
diametrically  opposed  to,  is  contradictory  of, 
the  Infinite.'  With  Hamilton's  follower, 
Mansel  {Limits  ofRdigious  Thought),  we  find : 
'  By  the  Absolute  is  meant  that  which  exists 
in  and  by  itself  having  no  necessary  relation 
to  any  other  being.'  A  definition  compatible, 
as  Mansel  intends,  with  infinity  in  the  thing 
defined,  and  consistent  with  tlie  meaning  (3) 
given  above.  Herbert  Spencer  writes  {First 
Principles,  38) : '  Thus  the  First  Cause  must  be 
in  every  sense  perfect,  complete,  total ;  includ- 
ing within  itself  all  power,  and  transcending 
all  law.  Or,  to  use  the  established  word,  it 
must  be  absolute.'  Among  recent  thinkers 
in  which  various  mediating  positions  are  com- 
bined with  these  great  tendencies  respectively 
may  be  mentioned  in  chronological  order  Lotze 
(3),  Bradley  (2),  and  Eoyce  (i).   See  Biblioo. 

B,  2,  a.  (B.H.8.-J.M.B.) 

▲bsolute  Stliics:  see  Relative  and 
Absolute  Ethics. 

Absolution  [Lat.  ahsolutio,  from  ahsot- 
vers,  to  loose  from]  :  Qer.  AbsoltUion  or  Los- 
spreehung ;  Fr.  absohUian  ;  Ital.  assoltizione. 
The  name  commonly  given  to  the  phrase,  *  1 


absolve  thee  from  thy  sins,'  pronounced  by  a 
priest  upon  a  penitent  who  has  confessed.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  judicial  act.  The  Boman 
Catholic  sacrament  of  Penance  requires  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  temporal  punishment  for 
sin.  This  takes  the  form  of  pious  works,  and 
used  to  be  discharged  partly  by  public  pen- 
ances. The  essential  points  to  be  noted  are 
that  a  priest  alone  can  give  absolution,  and 
that  he  is  able  to  do  so  only  after  con- 
fession. 

Literature:  S.  J.  Eunteb,  Outlines  of 
Dogmatic  Theol.,  iii.  297  f. ;  Jebome,  Op., 
xi.  499 ;  Basil,  Op.,  ii.  492 ;  Bintebim, 
Denkwilrdigkeiten,  i.  i,  3;  Rlee,  DieBeichte; 
SiEMEBS,  Die  Sacrament  Beichte.       (b.m.w.) 

AbMlntisiii  (aesthetic) :  Qer.  aestheHscher 
AbsoHutismus ;  Fr.absoltUismeesthHiquei  Ital. 
(issoltUismo  esteiico.  The  doctrine  that  beauty 
is  something  objective  and  absolute,  i.e.  not 
relative  to  the  observer,  and  hence  that  there 
is  a  fixed  absolute  standard  of  criticism. 

The  theory  appears  first  as  a  part  of  Plato's 
system  of  idealism  (see  Platonism),  in  which 
it  is  held  that  any  aesthetic  criticism  or 
comparison  of  individual  beautiful  things  pre- 
supposes some  standard  of  absolute  beauty. 
It  has  in  general  been  maintained  by  intui- 
tionists  in  philosophy,  and  attacked  by  those 
who  consider  beauty  merely  a  kind  of  plea- 
sure, and  hence  dependent  on  the  indi- 
vidual's organization.  The  absolutist  would 
explain  differences  in  individual  judgment, 
by  the  fact  that  individuals  may  differ 
in  their  capacity  to  discover  and  appre- 
ciate. An  intermediate  position  is  that  of 
Kant,  that  beauty  is  subjective,  but  that  the 
judgment  'this  is  beautiful'  is  always  made 
CLS  if  Kn  objective  standard  existed.  See 
.Beauty.  Begg,  7%e  Development  of  Taste 
(1887),  and  Marshall,  Fain,  Pleaswre,  and 
Aesthetics  (1894),  represent  the  two  opposed 
standpoints.  (J.H.T.) 

Atoolutisiii  (political) :  Ger.  AbscHuHsmus; 
Fr.  absokUisme;  Ital.  assoliLHsmo.  The  absolute 
or  unlimited  rule,  usually  of  one  man ;  vir- 
tually equivalent  to  Despotibh  (q.v.).  (f.ch.) 

Absorption  (in  education)  [Lat.  ab  +  sorbere, 
to  suck  in] :  Ger.  Vertteftmg ;  Fr.  absorpticn  \ 
Ital.  oMonimefUo,  The  complete  occupation 
of  the  attention  with  an  object  of  knowledge. 

According  to  Herbart,  the  twofold  process 
of  culture  is  that  of  mental  absorption  and 
its  removal  through  reflection.  He  calls 
absorption  and  reflection  the  inspiration  and 
expiration  of  the  soul.  In  the  former  the 
mind  loses  itself  momentarily  in  the  contem- 
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plation  of  new  experiences ;  it  forgets  its  nor- 
mal order  of  thought  through  its  absorption 
in  what  is  novel,  strange,  or  wonderful.  Ab- 
sorption is  followed  by  reflection,  which  is  a 
conscious  process  of  Appebceptiok  (q>v.) :  the 
new  experience  takes  its  place  henceforth  as 
a  mental  possession.  The  comprehension  of 
these  two  processes  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  art  of  inBtruction.  The  Hegelian  equi- 
valent of  absorption  is  Self-estbangehent 
(q.  v.). 

LUeraiure :  Hebbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans, 
by  Filkin),  123;  De  Oabmo,  Essentials  of 
Method,  40-42,  and  Herbert  and  the  Her- 
bartians;  Rosekkbakz,  Philos.  of  Educ, 
27.  (c.De  G.) 

AlMrtract  (term,  &c.) :  Oer.  abstrakt,  ahge- 
zogen ;  Fr.  abstrait ;  Ital.  agtratto.  Abstract 
is  a  relative  designation,  probably  implying 
throughout  its  various  uses,  (a)  the  isolation  of 
an  aspect,  quality,  or  relation  from  the  whole 
in  which  it  is  directly  apprehended,  and  (6)  the 
employment  of  the  isolated  factor  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  assertion,  and  therefore  the  assign- 
ment to  it  of  a  certain  measure  of  independent, 
substantive  existence.  The  second  feature  is 
prominent  in  the  grammatical  distinction  of 
abstract  from  concrete  terms. 

The  treatment  of  abstract  terms  begins  with 
Aristotle,  who  contrasts  the  processes  a^ptrnt 
and  irp6tr^iriSf  and  takes  his  examples  mainly 
from  the  contrast  between  mathematics  and 
physics.  In  Aristotle,  also,  appears  the  general 
mark  of  abstraction,  as  departure  &om  the  im- 
mediate data  of  sense.  Modern  formal  logic 
has  tended  to  view  the  function  of  abstract- 
ing as  a  subordinate  though  necessary  part  of 
the  process  of  Gexebalization  (q.v.).  The 
sounder  view,  psychologically,  which  rejects 
the  distinction  of  kind  between  sense-appre- 
hension and  thought,  cannot  admit  that  there 
is  only  one  group  of  notions  or  terms,  entitled 
to  claim  for  itself  the  designation  abstract. 

LiUraiure  :  works  on  logic;  Meinono, 
Hume-Stndien  (1877-8) ;  Meinono-HQfleb, 
Logik,  2 1  ff.;  Hussbbl,  in  Philos.  Monatshefte, 

XXX.  159  ff.  (BJL.) 

▲bstraet  Idea:  Oer.  dbstraku  Vorstelhmg ; 
Fr.  id^  ahttraite ;  Ital.  idea  astraUa.  When 
that  view  of  an  object  which  is  gained  by 
way  of  Abstbactigk  (q.v.)  is  regarded  as  a 
permanent  possession  of  the  mind,  it  is  called 
an  abstract  idea.  (o.f.b.-j.m.b.) 

In  a  Gkkebal  Idea  (q.v.),  like  characters 
are  apprehended  as  repeated,  or  capable  of 
repetition,  in  a  plurality  of  distinct  instances. 
But    the    like    nature    thus    repeated    has 


itself  an  internal  constitution,  which  may 
be  considered  without  reference  to  its  particu- 
larization  in  a  plurality  of  special  cases.  So 
considered,  it  forms  an  abstract  universal,  and 
the  mode  of  thought  by  which  it  is  apprehended 
is  called  an  abstract  idea  or  abstract  con- 
ception.    See  CoNCEPTiox. 

Man  is  a  general  concept  or  idea ;  humanity 
is  an  abstract  concept  or  idea.  Humanity 
consists  in  a  group  of  characters  found  in 
each  and  every  man.  When  we  consider  this 
group  of  characters  per  se,  without  reference 
to  its  repetition  in  a  plurality  of  particular 
cases,  we  obtain  the  abstract  idea  of  humanity. 
The  general  idea  of  course  involves  abstrac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  general  nature  is  dis- 
tinguished from  its  particular  embodiments ; 
but  the  abstract  idea  depends  on  a  further 
abstraction  performed  upon  the  general  idea. 
In  this  further  abstraction  the  fact  of  gene- 
rality is  disregarded,  and  only  the  group  of 
characters  which  possesses  the  generality  is 
attended  to.  The  object  of  an  abstract  con- 
cept is  a  universal,  and  a  universal  belong- 
ing to  a  general  concept.  But  the  universal 
is  not  the  unity  of  particular  instances  or  ex- 
amples :  it  is  rather  the  unity  of  the  charac- 
ters or  attributes  belonging  to  each  instance 
or  example. 

In  the  language  of  logic  the  abstract  con- 
cept is  the  connotation  of  a  general  term 
considered  apart  from  its  denotation.  Mill 
defines  an  abstract  name  as  a  '  name  which 
stands  for  an  attribute  of  a  thing.'  Thus 
*  white  is  a  name  of  a  thing,  or  rather  of  things; 
whiteness  is  the  name  of  a  quality  or  attribute 
of  those  things.  Man  is  a  name  of  many 
things ;  humanity  is  a  name  of  an  attribute 
of  those  things.'  He  protests  against  the 
practice  of  *  applying  the  expression  abstract 
name  to  all  names  which  are  the  results  of 
abstraction  or  generalization,  and  couEequently 
to  all  general  names,  instead  of  confining  it 
to  the  names  of  attributes.'         (q.f.s.,  j.m.b.) 

Literature:  Bebkelet,  Princ.  of  Human 
Knowledge,  Introd.,  §§  6-25,  97-100 ;  Hxtme, 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  §  7;  Ribot, 
L'^volution  des  id6es  g^n^rales ;  von  Kbies, 
Ueber  die  Nature  gewisser  mit  den  psychischen 
Yorgangen  verkniipfter  Qehimzustande,  Zeit- 
sch.  f.  Psychol,  u.  Physiol,  d.  Sinnesorgane, 
viii.  S.  I ;  and  Zur  Psychologic  des  Urteils, 
Vtljsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos.,  xxiii.  Heft  i,  S.  7 ; 
James,  Princ.  of  PsychoL,  i.  468,  508,  ii. 
48;  Wabd,  art.  Psychology,  in  Encyc.  Brit., 
XX.  75-6 ;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  78- 
91 ;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and 
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the  Hace,  chap,  xi,  with  quotation  from  Royce, 
330.  See  BiBLioo.  C,  2,  a,  and  systematic 
works  on  psychology.  (o.p.s.) 

▲bstraction  [Lat.  ab  +  trahere,  to  draw]: 
Oer.  Abstraktion ;  Fr.  abstraction ;  Ital.  a«- 
trazione.  Concentration  of  attention  on  those 
parts  or  characters  of  an  object  which  are 
treated  as  relevant  to  the  special  interest 
of  the  moment,  and  its  consequent  with- 
drawal from  those  which  are  irrelevant. 

Sometimes  those  characters  which  are  speci- 
ally attended  to  are  said  to  be  abstracted,  viz. 
separated  from  the  whole  to  which  they  belong.' 
But  so  far  as  this  language  is  accurate  at  all 
it  applies  to  all  selective  interests.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  abstraction  to  be  prepared  to  recognize 
and  disregard  the  irrelevant,  and  what  is  recog- 
nized as  irrelevant  is  ipso  facto  abstracted 
from. 

The  interest  on  which  abstraction  depends 
must  be  of  a  certain  kind.  Something  being 
initially  presented  as  part  of  a  given  context, 
abstraction  occurs  only  when  the  interest  of 
thought  lies  in  following  out  its  relations, 
not  within,  but  outside  this  context.  To  this 
end  its  relations  within  the  given  context 
must  be  as  far  as  possible  ignored;  and  when 
they  obtrude  themselves,  they  must  be  recog- 
nized as  irrelevant,  and  for  that  reason  dis- 
regarded. 'Such  a  process  may  demand  more 
or  less  strenuous  effort  or  '  resistant  concen- 
tration' (Sully).  A  child  may  attend  pre- 
dominantly to  the  'lustre  of  sunlit  water' 
simply  because  it  is  the  most  impres- 
sive item  within  the  context  of  its  sense 
experience  at  the  moment.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  process  of  abstraction.  But 
abstraction  is  present  in  a  well-marked  form 
when  a  psychologist  attends  to  the  lustre  of 
the  water,  because  he  is  interested  in  analys- 
ing the  perception  of  lustre  in  general,  what- 
ever may  be  the  jparticular  circumstances  of 
its  occurrence. 

Abstraction  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
analysis.  The  governing  interest  in  analysis 
lies  in  discerning  partial  constituents  within 
a  given  complex.  The  governing  interest  in 
abstraction  lies  in  relating  the  partial  con- 
stituents of  a  complex  to  partial  constituents 
of  other  complexes.  (o.f.8.,  j.m.b.) 

QeneticaUy,  abstraction  seems  to  be  an 
adaptive  function.  The  vague  *  general '  with 
which  the  child  may  be  thought  to  start  out 
in  his  treatment  of  an  object  is  found  to  lead 
him  into  difficulties — notably  in  cases  in 
which  he  adopts  a  word  from  his  social  fel- 
lows and  applies  it  too  widely,  by  the  broad 


inclusion  of  similars.  He  is  forced  to  adapt 
himself  to  differences,  and  this  is  genetically, 
no  doubt,  the  beginning  of  abstraction.  So  in 
the  case  given  above,  when  the  child  finds  that 
the  lustre  of  the  water  disappears  so  soon  as 
he  changes  his  position,  the  process  of  abstract- 
ing lustre  has  begun.  He  does  not  intention- 
ally seek  for  a  given  quality  in  similar  objects ; 
that  would  require  the  abstract  idea  before- 
hand ready-made.  On  the  contrary,  he  acts 
upon  his  concrete  perception  or  image, 
and  finds  differences  compelling  him  to  drop 
out  inconsistent  details,  which  then  become  in 
so  far  irrelevant  to  his  future  use  of  the  idea. 
This  growth  in  intention  at  the  expense  of 
extension  gradually  results  in  the  relative 
isolation  of  this  or  that  mark  or  quality, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  this  or  that 
interest  from  moment  to  moment.  It  has 
been  called  a  sort  of  'erosion'  or  wearing 
down.  When  the  mental  habit  of  compari- 
son and  logical  analysis  has  l>een  acquired, 
this  process  is  less  important,  giving  way 
to  deliberate  exclusion  and  inclusion  of 
marks.  (J.M.B.,  g.f.s.) 

,  Ltterattire:  A.  Meinong,  Vtljsch.  f.  wisa. 
Philos.  (1888),  329  ff. ;  general  works  on 
psychology.  (g.f.s.— j.m.b.) 

Absnrd  (ii)  logic) :  Ger.  sinnlos ;  Fr. 
ahnurde;  Ital,  aasurdo.  See  Faixact,  and 
Rbdugtio  ad  absubdum. 

Academy  and  Vew  Academy  [Gr.  Ako- 
biiiMt^  proper  name]:  Ger.  Akademie;  Fr. 
academie ;  Ital.  accademia.  See  Schools  of 
Gbeece,  and  Renaissance. 

Acatalepsy  [Gr.  dKordkrp^la],  Unknow- 
ableness ;  a  term  used  by  the  Greek  Sceptics. 
See  Unknowable,  and  Scepticism.    (j.m.b.) 

Acatamatheeia  (or  Akat-)  [Or.  a + Kara  + 
fjMOtuf,  to  learn]:  Ger.  Akatamathesie ;  Fr. 
aproeexie  (inability  to  attend);  Ital.  aeata" 
matesi.  Inability  to  comprehend  ordinary 
conversation,  accompanied  by  a  blunting  of 
the  perceptions.  It  appears  as  a  degenera- 
tive symptom  in  various  forms  of  chronic 
Insanity  (q.v.).  (j.j.) 

Acataphasia  (or  Akat-)  [Gr.  d+Kara  + 
^Ku,  to  speak]:  Ger.  Akataphane-,  Fr. 
parajphasie  (see  Afhbasia  —  p. J.);  Ital. 
acatafasia.  A  disorder  of  speech  appearing 
as  an  inability  to  connect  words  properly  in 
sentences;  a  disorder  of  the  syntactical 
arrangement  of  words.  It  is  thus  an  aphasia 
defect  which  involves  the  most  complicated 
components  of  spoken  language.  The  coarse 
outlines  of  speech — words  and  their  meanings 
— are  understood  and  spoken,  but  their  finer 
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relations  in  the  sentence  are  confused.  The 
term  was  sugg^ted  by  Steinthal  and  adopted 
by  KnumekvifSidrungen  der  Spraehey  chap.  xxx. 
See  Speech  and  its  Defects.  (j.j.) 

Acceleration  (law  of):  Ger.  Heteroehronie 
(Haeckel) ;  Fr.  lot  ct acceleration  de  dSwHoppc' 
maUy  tachyghiUe ;  ItaL  Ugge  di  aeceleramento 
cniogenetteo,  'All  modifications  and  varia- 
tions in  progressive  series  tend  to  appear  first 
in  the  adolescent  or  adnlt  stages  of  growth,  and 
then  to  be  inherited  in  successive  descendants 
at  earlier  and  earlier  stages  according  to  the 
law  of  acceleration,  until  they  either  become 
embryonic,  or  are  crowded  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  i-eplaced  in  the  development  by 
characteristics  of  later  origin'  (Alphaeus 
Hyatt). 

This  '  law '  was  put  forth  independently  by 
A.  Hyatt  and  E.  D.  Cope,  who  lay  much  stress 
on  its  importance.  Meynert  regards  accelera- 
tion in  the  embryological  development  of  an 
organ  as  definitely  correlated  with  the  bio- 
logical importance  of  that  organ.        (c.ll.ic) 

Darwin  called  this  principle  that  of '  earlier 
inheritance.'  A  very  similar  principle  of  onto- 
genetic acceleration  has  also  been  made  use 
of  by  Haeckel  ('  heterochrony ')  aud  by  Lan- 
kester  ('precocious  segregation ')\ to  explain 
the  early  appearance  of  certain  characters  in 
embryos.  (e.s.o.) 

LiUruiure:  A*  Htatt,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat  Hist.  (1866),  193;  E.  D.  Cope,  Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  (1866),  398 ;  The  Origin 
of  the  Fittest  (1887) ;  The  Primary  Factors  of 
Organic  Evolution  (1896) ;  Ebnbt  Meynebt, 
Biomechanik  erschlossen  aus  dem  Princip  der 
Organogenese  (1898).  (gxl.m.) 

Also  E.  Haeckel,  Anthropogenie^  3.  Aufl. 
(1877)  >  ^*  ^  Lakkssteb,  Notes  on  Embryo- 
logy and  Classification,  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sci., 
N.S.,  xvii.  (1877).  (E.8.G.) 

Accent  [Fr.  aeeeni,  from  Lat.  aeeenhu, 
blast  or  tone] :  Qer.  Accent ;  Fr.  accent ;  Ital. 
aecenio.  A  term  employed  in  phonology,  with 
Borne  confusion  of  use,  to  denote  the  varying 
quality,  pitch,  or  stress  of  vowel-sounds.  It 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  conventional  marks 
for  denoting  the  same;  as  in  French  or 
Greek. 

The  Greek  frpwrfbia  (irpof,  in  addition,  +  f^t 
song),  of  which  the  Lat.  aeceniua  (ac2+cano, 
sing)  is  a  mere  translation,  was  used  by  the 
Qreek  grammarians  to  include  all  the  written 
signs,  the  marks  of  quantity,  the  breathings, 
the  three  accents  proper,  the  hyphen,  the 
apostrophe,  &c,  which  were  added  to  the 
letters  to  guide  pronunciation*    The  Greek 


word-accent  was  a  matter  of  varying  pitch, 
accompanied  also  undoubtedly  by  some  dis- 
tinction of  stress.  That  which  the  French 
accents  mark  is  only  a  variety  of  quality,  and 
that  now  often  only  of  historical  value ;  e  is 
usually  close  0,  h  open.  The  English  word- 
accent  is  distinguished  most  prominently  by 
stress,  or  relative  force  of  expulsion.  The  term 
accent  is  also  loosely  used  to  denote  a  peculiar 
colouring  of  pronunciation  in  the  dialect  of  an 
individual  or  a  community.  (b.i.w.) 

Acccntnation  (in  psychology) :  Ger.  Be- 
tonung;  Ft.  aecentuatian ;  lta,L  accentuazione. 
The  subjective  emphasis  put  upon  certain  terms 
of  a  series  in  consciousness,  which  makes  the 
series  more  or  less  rhjrthmical.   (j.m.b.-o.f.b.) 

The  German  equivalent  is  used  by  Wundt 
{OuiUnes  of  Psychol,,  §  11,  B)  in  discussing 
auditory  tone  series.     See  Rhythm.      (j.m.b.) 

▲cccptaaoc  [Lat.  acceptatiol.  Kecom- 
mended  to  replace  the  word  recognition, 
sometimes  used  as  translation  of  the 
German  Anerkennen  (-ung).  Cf.  Hegel's  use 
of  Anerkennung  in  his  PhUoa.  of  Mind; 
and  Eisler,  Worterb.  d,  phUoa.  Begriffe,  sub 
verbo.  (j.x.b.) 

Accessory :  see  Principal. 

Accident:  see  Essence  and  Accident, 
and  Change. 

Accident  (i)  and  Accidental  (2)  [Lat. 
ad + cadere,  to  falll :  Ger.  Acddenz  ( i ),  zujaUig 
2\;   Fr.  aeoident(-el);  Ital.  accidente  (-taley 

)  That  which  is  not  essential  or  substantial. 
See  Essence,  and  Substance;  also  the 
equivalent  terms  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
glossaries  under  Tbbminoloot. 

(2)  From  this  the  further  meaning  of  that 
which  is  disconnected  with  substance,  and  so 
uncaused  and  fortuitous.  A  '  pure  accident ' 
or  the  'purely  accidental'  indicates  that 
which  is  uncaused,  and  which  thus  illustrates 
chance  in  the  old  sense  of  the  Greek  rvx7. 
As  the  word  chance  has  come  to  mean  subject 
to  the  law  of  probability,  and  hence  not 
fortuitous,  this  meaning  of  accident  should  be 
retained.  (J.M.B.) 

A^^jf«4:^ijffiw.  The  theory  that  events 
may  occur  absolutely  without  cause.  In  ethics 
it  is  Indetebminism  (q.v.,  also  for  foreign 
equivalents);  in  metaphysics  it  is  Tychism. 
Cf.  Accident,  and  Change.  (j.slb.) 

Accidcntcr :  see  Feb  Accidens. 

Acclimatisation :  see  Accommodation 
(in  biology). 

Acccmmodation  (in  biology):  Ger.il  ecomo- 
dation,  Anpaeeung ;  Fr.  aeeommodaHon^  adap- 
taiion;    ItaL  adaUamento.    (a)  The  process 


i: 
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by  which  an  organism  reaches  fanctional  adap- 
tation, (b)  The  state  attained  by  the  process 
(a).  These  meanings  were  suggested  by 
J.  Mark  Baldwin  (1896).  Cf.  Nature,  Iv. 
558.  (CLl.M.) 

The  term  applies  to  any  acquired  alteration 
of  function  resulting  in  better  adjustment  to 
environment ;  and  to  the  functional  changes 
which  are  thus  effected.  For  special  cases  we 
have  the  terms  Acclimatization  (accommodation 
to  new  climatic  conditions),  Naturaliasation 
(accommodation  of  an  organism  as  a  whole  to 
new  bionomic  conditions),  and  Equilibrium  or 
Balance  (a  state  of  relatively  good  adjustment 
due  to  structural  adaptation  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole).  On  the  distinction  between  accom- 
modation and  Adaptatiok  see  the  latter  term. 
See  also  Modifigatiok. 

Literature:  De  Yarigny,  art.  Acclimata- 
tion  in  Richet's  Diet,  de  Physiol,  (with  litera- 
ture) ;  CoNTAULiN,  Accommodation  des  Plantes, 
&c..  Bull.  Soc.  France- Belg.,  xxx.  489;  Les 
y^^taux  et  les  Milieux  cosmiques  (1897); 
Davsnpobt,  Exper.  Morphol.,  ii ;  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Bace  ( 1 895). 
Also  under  Modifigatiok.  (j.m.b.) 

Acoommodation  (in  psychology)  [Lat. 
ad'{'eomfnodu8y  fit]:  Oer.  Aeeomodatidn ;  Fr. 
accommodation  \  Ital.  aecomodazions.  The 
determination  of  a  function  as  modified  by  the 
incorporation  of  new  elements.  A  single  case 
of  such  incorporation  is  an  accommodation,  and 
the  generalization  that  the  mind's  progress 
and  growth  is  by  such  modifications  is  the  law 
or  principle  of  accommodation. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  element  most 
prominently  involved  is  conation;  and  the 
conation  involved  in  the  function  passes  from 
an  initial  stage  of  less  voluntary,  or  pet4iaps 
completely  non-voluntary,  conation  up  to  more 
voluntary  conation,  culminating  in  intensely 
felt  effort.  This  progressive  modification  of 
the  conditions  of  determination  through  a  series 
of  stages  is,  when  considered  as  characteristic 
of  mental  progress,  a  genetic  principle  the  re- 
verse of  Habit  (q.v.).  As  habit  is  the  princi pie 
of  mental  '  conservation  of  type,'  so  accpnuno- 
dation  is  the  principle  of  modification  of  type. 
This  sort  of  determination  has  been  called  by 
Stout  '  relative  suggestion '  {Analytic  Psy^ 
ehol,).  He  now  restricts  this  phrase,  however, 
to  accommodations  resulting  in  modifications 
in  trains  of  thought.  The  process  by  which 
accommodation  is  secured  is  said  to  be  '  adap 
tive.'  The  term  adaptation,  however,  is  am- 
biguous. See  Adaptation  (in  biology).  The 
process  is  one  of  attention,  and  has  been 


variously  described  as  Selection  (mental), 
Selective  Thinking,  &c.    See  those  terms. 

Literaiurei  see  Selection,  and  Habit;  also 
BiBLiOG.  0,  I,/,  and  2,/.  (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Accominodation  (visual) :  Ger.  Aecomoda- 
tion\  Fr.  aeeofnmodajtion\  Ital.  aceomoda- 
mento.  The  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  objects 
at  different  distances  by  alterations  in  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina 
(Cephalopods,  Fish,  Amphibians,  and  Snakes) 
or  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens  by  the  con- 
traction or  relaxation  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
(Chelonians,  Crocodiles,  Lizards,  Birds,  Mam« 
mals).  (c.ll.m.~£.s.o.) 

Literature :  M.  Fostbb,  Textbook  of  Phy- 
siol. (5th  ed.),  1 151;  Lbconts,  Sight  (and 
ed.);  Th.  Beeb,  Proc.  Int.  Physiol.  Cong. 
(1898);  J.  of  Physiol.,  xxiii.  (1898-9); 
Wertheiiceb,  art.  Accommodation  in  Richet's 
Diet  de  Physiol,  (with  bibliography);  Nobbis 
and  Oltvbr's  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  i. 
501.  See  Eye  under  Vision,  and  Labor  atobt 
and  Apparatus  (phakoscope).    (£.s.6.-^.m.b.) 

The  true  theory  of  accommodation  dates 
from  Descartes  (B^elmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik, 
2nd  ed.,  154).  See  Waller,  Human  Physiol., 
414;  WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed,),  ii. 
107 ;  Arrer,  in  Philos.  Stud.,  xiii.  116,  222  ; 
Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts. 
105-8.  (s.aT.) 

Also  M.  TscHERNiNo,  Le  mtomisme  de  I'ac- 
commodation.  Rev.  Gr^n.  des  Sci.  (1894),  80  f.; 
Etude  snr  le  m^canisme  de  I'accommodation, 
Arch,  de  Physiol.  (1894),  158  f.;  Recherches 
sur  les  changements  optiques  de  I'cBil  pendant 
Taccommodation,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (1895), 
158-69,  181-94.  (L.M.) 

Aeoommodatioa  (  principle  of,  in  theology  V 
A  term  commonly  used  in  connection  with 
biblical  interpretation.  A  doctrine  is  set  forth, 
not  absolutely  and  in  its  full  meaning  and 
consequences,  regardless  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, but  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  or 
capacities  of  those  for  whom  the  teaching  is 
intended.  Primarily,  it  may  be  viewed  as  an 
integral  part  of  divine  grace  condescending 
to  human  frailty.  Secondarily,  it  is  often 
employed  in  relation  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
struction connected  with  religion.  Parable, 
metaphor,  analogy  are  common  instances 
of  it. 

Literature:  Zachania,  Essay  upon  the  Con- 
descension of  God  toward  Man  (1763).  See 
Esoteric.  (r.ilw.) 

AocompaayixLg  Movwaents :  for  foreign 
equivalents  see  Consensual.  Involuntary 
or  indirectly  stimulated  movements  aocom- 
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panying  or  associated  with  voluntary  or 
directly  stimnlated  moTementB. 

Physiologically  such  moYements  are  secon- 
dary to  the  reactions  which  the  stimulus 
normally  excites,  or  correlated  with  them; 
such  as  symmetrical  movements  of  hoth  sides, 
two  arms,  &c.,  when  the  stimulus  is  applied  to 
the  apparatus  of  one  aide  only.  The  pheno- 
menon is  held  to  illustrate  the  irradiation  of 
nervous  discharges,  particularly  under  intense 
stimulation.  In  voluntary  movements  they 
are  more  marked  when  effort  is  intense. 

Literature :  Yiebobdt,  Physiol,  d.  Kindes- 
alters ;  MttNSTBBBEBG,  Beitr.  z.  exper. 
Psychol.,  iv ;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race,  chap.  iv.  §  i ;  citations 
under  Localization  (cerehral);  the  text- 
hooks  of  physiology.  (j.h.b.) 

Aceoimtable  [ME.  aecompl,  from  Lat. 
eompuium] :  Oer.  verantioorilieh;  Fr.  eom^- 
abUf  respofuable ;  Ital.  responaabiU.  The  re- 
lation of  the  agent  to  some  judge  in  respect 
to  his  action. 

The  term  is  jural  in  origin ;  but  its  appli- 
cation is  extended  when  transferred  to  ethics. 
The  accountableness  is  regarded  sometimes  as 
social  or  legal  (e.  g.  a  man  is  accountable  to 
the  laws  of  his  country),  or  theological  (he  is 
accountable  to  God — a  quasi-legal  conception^. 
Sometimes  a  purely  personal  significance  is 
given  to  the  conception.  Thus  a  man  is  said 
to  be  accountable  to  his  own  conscience,  which 
passes  judgment  upon  his  conduct  by  refer- 
ence to  an  ideal  code  of  rules,  or  to  an  ideal 
self,  conformity  to  which  he  acknowledges 
to  he  his  duty.  A  late  statement  in  terms 
of  the  ideal  self  is  that  of  Baldwin  {Social 
and  Eth.  Interpret.,  chap.  ix).     See  Oblioa- 

TIOK.  (W.B.S.) 

Acenraey    of    Diaerimination.      See 

DiFFEBEKCB  (just  uoticcable),  and  cf.  Websb'b 
Law. 

AchenwAlly  CkyttfiHML.  (1719-72.)  Ger- 
man writer  on  statistics ;  professor  of  -ptulo- 
sophy  at  Oottingen.  He  introduced  the  term 
Staatswissenschflit. 

Aoliilles  ArgUMent  s  see  SSeno  (of 
Elia). 

AfthilKnii  A1iwaTiiiTO.(i463-i5i2.)  Cele- 
brated  lecturer  in  medicine  and  in  philosophy, 
chiefly  in  Bologna:  was  styled  the  second 
Ariatotle.  He  and  ICnndinus  were  the  first, 
after  the  permission  given  by  Frederick  II, 
to  dissect  dead  bodies. 

AchroiiiaitopsU  [Gr.  a  +  xfi^t^  colour, 
+  &^iSf  sight]:  Ger.  Aehrcmatopeie ;  Fr. 
aehromaUfpeie ;  Ital.  aeromeUopaia.    A  defec- 


tive perception  of  colour:  Coloub  Blindness 
(q.v.).    See  also  Vision  (defects  of),         (j.j.) 

AoonatiTe.  Not  involving  Conation 
(q.v.).  Cf.  Action,  and  Non-voluntaby  (also 
for  foreign  equivalents).  (J.M.B.,  o.p.s.) 

Acomiuaii  [Gr.  d  +  K6<rfiot,  world]  :  see 
Pantheism. 

Acoiunatry  [Gr.  oirowtp,  to  hear,  + 
furpow,  measured] :  Ger.  Akumetrie ;  Fr. 
cuunimetrie,  aeumetrie;  Ital.  acumetria.  The 
quantitative  determination  of  hearing  capacity, 
e.g.  of  the  distance  at  which  a  sound  of 
standai^i  loudness  is  heard  with  variations 
according  to  direction.  The  standard  clinical 
instrument  is  Politzer  s  acoumeter,  in  which  a 
c*  is  given  by  the  drop  of  a  steel  point  upon 
a  steel  rod.  In  psychological  laboratories 
the  telephone  is  often  adapted  to  this  purpose 
(Milnsterberg,  Cattell). 

Literature:  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  61.  (e.b.t.-j.m.b.) 

Acoumetry  is  also  used  to  include  the 
investigation  of  the  hearing  of  pitch  and 
timbre.  (j.mck.c.) 

Acoun&a  [Gr.  AtmMrim,  from  dicowty,  to  hear] : 
Ger.  Akusma;  Fr.  iliusion  ou  hdUueination 
auditive ;  Ital.  aousma.  A  form  of  auditory 
hallucination.  See  Hallucination,  and  Illu- 
sion. (J.J.) 

Aooiurtios  (psychological)  [Gr.  axovoracoff, 
relating  to  hearing]  :  Ger.  Akukik)  Fr.aeoui- 
tique;  Ital.  actMfica.  The  science  of  Heabing 
(q.v.).  (J.M.B.) 

It  rests  upon  (i)  the  physical  doctrine  of 
sound,  and  (2)  the  results  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  investigation  into  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  auditory  apparatus.  It 
includes  (i)  the  psychophysics  of  simple  tone 
and  noise;  (2)  the  psychophysics  and  psycho- 
logy of  the  perception  of  sound;  and  (3)  the 
psychology  of  music.  (E.B.T.) 

Literature :  Erlmholtz,  Bensations  of  Tone, 
trans,  from  the  4th  ed.  (1877)  of  the  Ger- 
man work  (Tonempfindungen)  by  A.  J.  Ellis 
last  ed.,  1895);  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i 
1883)  and  ii  (1890),  and  Beitr.  z.  Ak.  u. 
Musikwiss.,  i.  ii.  (1898);  Hensen  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iii.  2  (1880); 
KOnio,    Quelques    experiences    d'acoustique 

(1882).  (E.B.T.) 

Aooiuitios  (physiological) :  see  Heabino* 
Acquired  (in  psychology y  [Lat.  ad-^-quae" 

rere,  seek] :  Ger.  erworhen',  Fr.  acquis ;   Ital. 

acquieito.     Added  during  the  individual's  life 

to  the  original  or  innate  equipment  of  the 

mind;  experiential. 

This  term  had  considerable  currency  during 
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the  early  coniroYenj  on  innate  ideas,  in  the 
phrases  '  acquired '  ideas,  perceptions,  notions, 
jndgments,  capacities.  It  was  made  much  of 
by  the  ScottitJi  philosophers,  indicating  what 
was  not '  intuitiYe '  (Reid,  Hamilton,  McCosh). 
It  thns  came  to  mean  '  due  to  experience '  in 
discussions  which  discriminated  sharply  be- 
tween what  was  '  native '  and  what '  acquired.' 
It  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  same  term  in 
biology — in  the  phrase  Acquissd  Chabag- 
TEB8  (q.v.) — as  contrasted  with  those  which 
are  congenital.    Cf.  Innate  Ideas. 

Literature:  Hamiltok,  Metaphysics,  chap, 
xriii ;  Reid,  Active  Powers,  and  Essays,  iii. 
Ft  I.  chap,  iii ;  ICcCosH,  Cognitive  Powers, 
chap.  i.  §§  1 2-1 4.  (J.M.B.) 

Acquired  (i)  and  (2)  Congenital  QharaO" 
taoni :  Ger.  erworbene  und  ecngenUaU  Eigen- 
sehcften;  Fr.  caracteres  acquis  et  earacthvs 
innes'j  Ital.  caratteri  aequUUi  e  caraUeri 
congenUi.  (i)  Those  modifications  of  bodily 
structure  or  habit  which  are  impressed  on  the  or- 
ganism in  the  course  of  individual  life.  (c.ll.ic.) 

(2)  Those  characters  or  properties  with 
which  the  organism  is  originally  endoMred. 

(E.8.0.) 

Acquired  characters  are  logically,  but  not 
practically,  distinguishable  from  congenital 
characters.  An  organism  being  the  result  of 
the  interaction  between  its  innate  or  con- 
genital qualities  and  its  environment,  every 
particular  character  is  developed  under  the 
influence  of  certain  stimuli,  and  so  partakes 
of  the  nature  both  of  an  acquired  and  of  a 
con«:enital  character  (cf.  Delage,  Structure 
du  Frotcplasma;  Ronx,  Kaimjfder  ThdU  im 
Organismus),  Some  go  so  £Bir  on  the  strength  of 
this  as  to  contend  that  all  characters  are  alike 
*  acquired'  (Ortmann,  Biol.  CentraJbl,  Feb.  15, 
1898).  When  the  complex  of  stimuli,  which 
constitute  the  normal  environment,  are  suf- 
ficiently altered  (to  upset  that  balance  estab- 
lished between  environment  and  innate  quali- 
ties resulting  in  the  production  of  a  normaj 
individual)  to  produce  an  appreciable  change, 
such  a  modification  or  'difference'  (Sedgwick, 
Pres.  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.,  Nature,  Sept.  a  i ,  1 899) 
may  be  called  an  acquired  character.  The  re- 
sponse to  a  stimulus  is  determined,  apart  from 
the  properties  of  the  stimulus  itself,  by  the 
I  degree  of  plasticity  of  the  organism  (its  respon- 
siveness). Acquired  characters  maybe  grouped 
in  three  classes :  (i)  Mutilations ;  (2)  Modi- 
fications brought  about  directly  by  the  envi- 
ronment (the  cause  of  evolution  according  to 
Buffon  and  Saint-Hilaire) ;  (3)  Modifications 
brought  about  indirectly  through  use  and 


disuse,  Use-Inheritance  (Ball)  or  Kinetogenesis 
(the  cause  of  evolution  according  to  Lamarck's 
theory).  The  transmissibility  of  acquired 
characters  depends  in  the  first  place  on  whether 
they  persist  after  the  cessation  of  tbe  stimulus 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  arose,  or 
whether  they  disappear  or  become  obliterated 
by  the  modifications  called  forth  by  the  succeed- 
ing stimulus.  In  the  latter  case  there  can 
be  no  question  of  hereditary  transmission. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  stimulus  can  so  affect 
an  organism  as  to  leave  an  impress,  which  per- 
sists, and  is  not  obliterated  by  tJie  effect  of 
succeeding  stimuli,  such  modifications  would 
obviously  affect  succeeding  generations  in  cases 
of  fission  and  budding,  and  possibly  also  in 
cases  of  sexual  generation,  l^  its  supposed 
effect  on  the  germ-cells  (or  embryo  in  viviparous 
forms).  For  further  discussion  see  Hkrkpity, 
and  Vaelation. 

Although  Prichard,  in  1826,  had  clearly 
distinguished  between  acquired  and  congenitid 
characters,  and  had  denied  the  transmissibility 
of  the  former,  and  Galton,  in  1875,  had  in- 
dependently come  to  the  same  conclusion,  it 
was  not  till  1883  that  the  inheritance  of 
modifications  was  seriously  questioned  by 
zoologists.  (B.8.0.-a.MJ3.) 

Up  to  1883  the  inheritance  of  modifications 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  conception  of  or^ 
ganic  evolution  as  presented  by  Lamarck  and 
expounded  by  Herbert  Spencer,  but  held 
a  subordinate  position  in  that  formulated  by 
Darwin. 

In  that  year  Weismann  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  hereditary  transmission  of  such  ac- 
quired characters.  Weismann  claims,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  no  sn£Bcient  evidence 
that  modifications  are  transmitted,  and  in  the 
second  place  that,  on  the  Cbll-Thxobt  (q.v.) 
as  now  understood,  the  line  of  hereditary  con- 
tinuity and  descent  is  through  the  germinal 
cells,  and  not  through  those  which  compose 
the  substance  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is 
claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  those  who  stiU 
adhere  to  the  view  that  acquired  characters 
are  (sexually)  transmitted,  that,  although  the 
body-cells  are  not  in  the  line  of  direct  heredi- 
tary transmission,  they  may  none  the  less  in 
some  way  influence  the  germ-plasm  so  as  to 
impress  upon  it  the  tendency  to  give  rise  to 
variations  similar  to  the  modifications  acquired 
by  the  body-cells.  Darwin's  view  was  that 
they  throw  off  gemmules  which  are  collected 
in  germ-cells  (see  Panoknssis).  W.  K. 
Brooks  remodelled  the  theory  in  1883,  but 
modem  investigation  lends  little  support  to 
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this  view.  Weismann  held  that  the  modifica- 
tioDS  of  the  cell-substance  of  the  unicellular 
organisnuB  were  transmitted.  Even  this  is 
denied  by  those  who  hold  that  the  Chjromo- 
80XES  (q.v*)  of  the  nucleus  are  independent 
of  the  cell-substance ;  but  in  cases  of  fission 
(as  said  above)  modifications  must  be  carried 

on.  (C.LL.M.) 

Various  names  have  been  suggested  for 
acquired  and  congenital  characters;  for  the 
latter,  the  terms  blastogenic,  centrifugal,  in- 
born, innate,  and  inherent  character  are  used ; 
for  the  former,  the  terms  somatogenic  and 
centripetal  character.  (e.s.g.) 

LilwtUwre :  J.  C.  Pbighabd,  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind  (2nd  ed., 
1826)  (cf.  E.  B.  PouLTON,  A  Bemarkable 
Anticipation  of  Modem  Views  on  Evolution, 
Sci.  Progress,  1896);  A.  Weismahn,  Ueber 
Vererbung,  in  Essays,  i ;  The  Germ-Plasm 
(1893);  C.  Dab  WIN,  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication  (ist  ed.,  1868);  W.  K. 
Bbooks,  The  Law  of  Heredity  (1883);  The 
Foundations  of  Zoology  (1899);  Th.  Eimeb, 
Organic  Evolution,  trans,  by  J.  T.  Cunning- 
ham (1890);  Hebbebt  Spenceb,  Prine.  of 
Biol.  (2nd  ed.,  1899),  also  Contemp.  Rev. 
(Feb.  and  March,  1893);  J.  Delaob,  L'He- 
i-^t^  (1895);  G.  J.  Eohakbs,  Darwin  and 
after  Darwin ;  W.  Haagke,  Gestaltung  nnd 
Vererbung  (1893),  and  Grundriss  der  Ent- 
wicklnngsmech.  (1897);  0.  Hebtwio,  Zeitsch. 
u.  Streitfragen  d.  Biol.  (1894);  K.  Gboos, 
Die  Spiele  der  Thiere  (1896;  Eng.  trans., 
1898);  E.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  (1896); 
E.  D.  CoFE,  The  Primary  Factors  of  Organic 
Evolution  (1896);  A.  Sedgwick,  Pres. 
Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  (Section  Zoology,  1899); 
G.  WoLFF^  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  d.  Darwin'schen 
Lehre  (1898).  (caiL.M.-s.8.G.) 

AoqvisitiTeiiess  [Lat.  acquisUtis,  from 
aequirere,  to  acquire]:  Ger.  Ilab9uclu(i), 
Lemfihtgkeit  (2) ;  Fr.  tTisHnet  ct appropria- 
tion ( I ),  faeuUe  d'acqttisiHon  (2) ;  Ital.  isHrUo 
di  appropriazione  (i),  appropriaHviid  (2). 
(i)  In  general ;  the  propensity  to  appropriate 
objects  so  as  to  make  them  part  of  one's 
personal  belongings.  (q.f.s.) 

(2)  In  psychology;  relative  ease  of  acquir- 
ing or  learning,  considered  usually  as  part  of 
a  person's  natural  endowment.  (j.m.b.) 

Aero-  [Gr.  dxpo-,  combining  form  of  ^xpor, 
high,  extreme] :  Ger.  (not  used) :  Bohtn/wrehi 
(acrophobia);  Fr.  aoro-;  Ital.  (wro-.  A  prefix 
used  to  f  xpress  an  extreme  form  of  a  con- 
dition, such  as  AeroaesthesiOf  exaggerated 
sensitivenesB ;  Aeromania,  pronounced  or  un- 


curable  insanity.  It  has  a  more  literal  sense 
in  Aerophobia,  a  term  used  (by  Verga)  to  in- 
dicate an  extreme  or  morbid  dread  of  being  at 
a  great  height  and  a  marked  uneasiness  when 
in  such  positions.  See  Phobia.  It  is  further 
used  in  its  original  sense  of  high,  as  in  Aero- 
cephalic,  (j.j.) 

Aoroamatic  [Gr.  dKp6afiR,  things  heard]. 
EsOTEBic  (q.v.).  Applied  to  the  more  private 
lectures  and  teachings  given  by  Aristotle  to 
his  pupils.  (J.M.6.) 

▲ot  [Lat.  aetiOf  a  deed,  an  action]  :  Ger. 
That;  Fr.  acte;  Ital.  otto.  A  deed  per- 
formed with  some  foresight  and  deliberation, 
whether  carried  out  in  muscular  movement 
or  not.  See  Action  (in  psychology),  mean- 
ing ( I ).  (J.M.B.-O.F.S.) 

Act  (in  ethics).  An  event  which  is  due 
to  human  Activity  (q.v.)  and  is  not  merely 
the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  in- 
cludes any  volition,  whether  an  external 
effect  follows  the  '  inner  act '  or  *  act  of  will,' 
or  not. 

In  more  popular  usage  the  term  is  applied 
not  only  to  changes  brought  about  by  a  volition 
or '  act  of  will,'  but  also  to  those  due  to  organic 
reflexes.  Hence  the  distinction  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  acts.  It  is  commonly  held 
that  morality,  as  distinct  from  law,  takes 
cognizance  only  of  the  former.    Cf.  Conduct. 

Literaiwre :  Kant,  Werke  (ed.  HartensteinV 
vi.  125-6,  and  Theory  of  Ethics,  Abbotts 
trans.  (3rd  ed.),  337-8  ;  Pollock,  First  Book 
of  Jurisprudence,  Pt.  I.  chap.  vi.  (w.b.s.) 

Act  (in  law):  Ger.  {i)  That,  ffandlung; 
(2),  (3)  Aete  (Act  of  the  German  Confederation, 
Btrndewete ;  Act  of  Accusation,  Afiklageaete) ; 
AEechUgeschdft;  Fr.  (i),  (2),  {i)cuUe;  (2)  loi; 
4)  actejuridique ;  Ital.  atto.  ( i )  A  determina- 
tion of  will,  producing  an  external  effect  in 
the  world  of  sense.  See  Fact.  (2)  An  act 
of  legislation;  a  statute.  Fvhlie  Acts  are 
statutes  passed  to  regulate  matters  of  general 
concern,  and  all  subjects  of  the  enacting  power 
are  bound  to  know  them.  Private  Acts  are 
statutes  passed  to  regulate  private  interests, 
and  the  general  public  are  not  presumed  to 
know  them.  (3)  Rarely  (except  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe),  an  act  of  administrative 
government,  as  a  notarial  protest,  or  an  act 
of  accusation  (equivalent  to  indictment). 
(4)  Jurietie  Act^  an  act  producing  an  effect 
which  was  intended  by  the  doer  (Holland, 
Jurisprudence,  100 ;  Markby,  Elements  of 
Law,  chap.  vi.  §  235).  Act  of  God,  any  event 
resulting  from  forces  beyond  human  control, 
and  which  a  man  cannot  be  expected  to  fore- 
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see,  or  foreseeing,  to  prevent  or  oppose ;  Vis 
maior  (Hohenmaclit).  Cf.  a  somewhat  broader 
definition  in  Pollock  on  ContracUf  chap.  vii. 
366  :  '  Under  the  term  act  of  God  are  com- 
prehended all  misfortunes  and  accidents  arising 
from  inevitable  necessity,  which  human  pru- 
dence  could  not  foresee  or  prevent.'  Williams 
V,  Grant,  i  Conn.  Law  Reports,  49 1.  '  Vis  maior, 
quam  Graeci  6tov  piav,  id  est,  vim  caelestim 
appellant'  (Dig,  xix.  2,  Loeati  Condueti,  25, 
§  6).  It  excuses  a  man  from  the  performance 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  legal  duty,  un- 
less he  has  bound  himself  by  contract  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  a  legal  maxim  that  Actus  dei 
neminifacit  iniuriam. 

Literature :  Pollock,  First  Book  of  Juris- 
prudence, chap.  vi.  132  f.  (1896) ;  S^itelmakk, 
Irrtum  und  Hechtsgeschaft :  eine  psycholo- 
gisch-juristische  Untersuchung  (1879).  (8.E.B.) 

Act  of  Ood :  see  Act  (in  law). 

Actio  ad  Distaaui :  see  Gbavitation. 

Action  (in  law) :  Ger.  Reehiehandel,  Pro- 
cess, Klage  (civil  action,  Civilklage;  criminal 
prosecution,  Kriminalklage) ;  Fr.  action,  prooes; 
Ital.  azione  giudiziaria.  A  lawsuit ;  a  par- 
ticular right  growing  out  of  the  violation  of 
other  rights,  and  given  by  law,  either  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  violation,  or  to  give  redress  for 
the  injury  already  suffered,  or  both.  Redress 
is  secured  sometimes  through  restitution, 
sometimes  through  compensation.  An  action 
in  personam  seeks  to  enforce  a  right  against 
a  person  ;  an  action  in  rem,  a  right  to  a  thing 
against  all  persons  whatsoever.  Chose  in 
action,  a  thing  to  which  a  person  is  entitled 
who  is  not  in  possession  of  it.  The  moving 
V^ViJ  iQ  ^^  action  in  personam  is  styled  the 
actor,  plaintiff,  complainant,  demandant, 
petitioner,  orator  (in  equity  suits),  libellant 
(in  admiralty);  the  party  against  whom  he 
moves,  the  reus,  defendant,  or  respondent  (in 
equity  suits). 

Austin,  in  his  Jurisprudence  (Lectures  xx, 
xxiv,  xxv),  considers  the  liability  of  a  wrong- 
doer to  an  action  at  law  as  the  sanction  im- 
posed by  law  for  its  transgression,  and  so  a 
penalty  for  disobedience.  Cf.  Holland,  Juris- 
prudence, chap.  xiii.  (S.K.B.) 

Action  (in  psychology):  Ger.  (i)  Action, 
TluUigkeit  (general,  contrasted  with  Passion), 
(2)  Thdtigkeit  (e.g.  Eejlexthdtigheit) ;  Fr.  ac- 
tion; Ital.  azione.  (i)  A  general  term  for  deeds 
or  Acts  (q*v-)  and  the  doing  of  them.  See 
CoKBUCT.  (2)  Used  also  in  phrases  for  various 
sorts  of  motor  processes,  as  (q.  v.)  Reflex 
Acnox,  VoLUNTABY  AcTiON.  See  also  Re- 
action. 


We  recommend  the  following  scheme  of 
terms  for  the  different  sorts  of  action ;  it  is 
carried  out  under  the  various  headings: 
actions  are  (i)  'Voluntary,'  (2)  'Non- 
voluntary,' (3)  'Involuntary.'  Voluntary 
actions  are  those  which  (a)  are  and  (6)  may 
be  performed  by  an  act  of  will,  i.e.  (a) 
'Volitional,'  and  (6)  '  Unvolitional '  or  '  Spon- 
taneous.' Non-voluntary  are  those  which  are 
performed  quite  in  independence  of  the  will, 
i.e.  'Reflex,'  'Automatic'  actions.  In- 
voluntary actions  are  those  which  are  opposed 
by  the  will ;  they  occur  in  spite  of  a  volition 
to  the  contrary.  See  Volition,  and  Veto 
under  Fiat.  In  terms  of  conation,  actions 
are:  (i)  'Conative,'  (2)  'Aconative,'  (3) 
*  Contra-conative.' 

Literature:  general  works  on  psychology 
and  ethics.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Action  and  Baaction  (law  of):  Qer. 
Einwirkung  und  Gegenwirkung,  Action  und 
Reaction,  ReacHonsprineip ;  Fr.  action  et  r^ 
action;  Ital.  azione  e  reazione.  The  law  that 
whenever  one  body,  A,  exerts  a  mechanical 
force  or  system  of  forces  upon  another  body, 
B,  the  latter  exerts  an  equal  force  or  system 
of  forces  on  ii  in  the  same  lines  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  For  example,  when  the 
foot  presses  down  upon  the  ground,  the  latter 
presses  upward  against  the  foot  with  equal 
force.  First  clearly  stated  by  Newton  in  his 
Principia,    See  Force.  (8.H.) 

Action  Current :    see  Negative  Vabia- 

TION. 

Active  Powers:  Oer.  Aetionsvermdgen ; 
Fr.  facuMs  actives;  Ital.  facoUd,  aUive. 
The  capacities  of  impulse  and  desire  which 
lead  to  or  determine  human  action,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  capacities  of  reasoning, 
judgbg,  conceiving,  &c.  (called  Intellectual 
or  Cognitive  Powers).  It  is  no  longer  in  use 
as  a  technical  term. 

The  distinction  is  derived  from  Aristotle's 
analysis  of  the  capacities  or  powers  (dvvo^ir)  of 
living  beings  into  nutrition,  appetite,  percep- 
tion, movement,  and  reason.  Of  these,  reason 
is  held  to  be  peculiar  to  man,  in  whom,  how- 
ever, appetite  (including  desire,  sensuous  im- 
pulse, and  will)  partakes  of  reason  in  the  sense 
of  being  able  to  obey  it.  On  the  distinction 
thus  reached  between  the  appetitive  and  the 
purely  rational  functions  of  man  was  founded 
the  distinction  of  moral  and  intellectual  vir- 
tues. Aristotle's  fivefold  distinction  of  powers 
was  adopted  by  Aquinas,  but  he  discussed  in 
detail  only  the  intellectual  and  appetitive 
powers — the  latter  including  desire  and  will. 
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Thomas  Held  gave  currency  to  this  dual 
division  in  the  early  philosophical  literature 
of  the  19th  century,  although  the  psycholo- 
gists preceding  Elant  had  substituted  a  tri- 
partite division  by  the  separation  of  feeling 
and  activity.  Thus  Tetens  reckons  three 
fundamental  powers  of  the  soul:  feeling,  under- 
standing, and  active  power.  Later  writers 
who  retain  a  twofold  division  (e.  g.  McCosh) 
mclude  feeling  among  the  active  or  '  motive ' 
powers.  Cf.  Classipigation  (of  mental  func- 
tions), and  Conation.  Keid  distinguished  will 
from  the  principles  of  action,  and  included 
under  the  latter  (i)  mechanical  principles 
(instinct  and  habit);  (2)  animal  princi- 
ples (appetite,  desire,  &c.);  (3)  rational 
principles  (e.  g.  duty,  rectitude). 

Literature :  Abistotle,  De  Anima,  ii.  3 ; 
Eth.  Nic,  i.  7,  13 ;  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers 
(1785),  and  Active  Powers  (1788);  Tetkns, 
Versttche  ttber  die  menschliche  Natur(i777), 
i.  635;  McCosH,  Motive  Powers,  and  Cognitive 
Powers.  (W.R.8.) 

AetiTitj  [Lat.  aetivttas] :  Ger.  Thdtigheit, 
Actwit&i;  Fr.  activite;  Ital.  attivitdt,  (i) 
The  state  of  any  being  at  the  time  when  it  is 
changing,  (a)  Any  operation  or  change  itself. 
In  the  first  sense  one  says  that  the  object  is  *in 
activity.'  In  the  second  sense  one  speaks  of 
the  *  activities '  of  the  mind ;  or  of  bodies,  as 
in  the  phrase  actio  ad  dietans,  action  over  an 
intervening  space.  (3)  In  case  of  those  who 
regard  activity  and  real  being  as  essentially 
the  same  thing,  to  be  in  aetu,  or  sometimes 
to  be  active,  has  on  occasion  meant  the  same 
as  to  be  real.  (4)  Activity,  in  Aristotle's 
list  of  the  categories,  is  opposed  to  such 
categories  as  substance,  quality,  &c.  It  is 
here  a  name  for  a  doing,  as  opposed  to  a 
being,  a  character,  or  a  passive  state.  Physical 
Activity  is  the  operation  of  a  being  in  the 
physical  world.  Mental  Activity  is  a  process 
supposed  to  be  directly  observable,  or  else 
otherwise  verifiable,  in  mental  life — ^a  process 
whereby  either  the  '  mind  '  or  '  Ego '  acts,  or 
else  an  operation  occurs,  for  which  see 
Activity  (mental).  Self-activity  is  variously 
used  to  mean:  (i)  the  activity  of  something 
whose  operation  is  solely  the  result  or  effect 
of  its  own  nature ;  (3)  the  activity  of  a  being 
already  called,  for  other  reasons,  a  Self.  See 
Self- Activity,  and  Self. 

The  whole  history  of  the  term  activity, 
and  of  its  related  terms,  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  an  unfortunate  ambignity  in  Ari- 
stotle's terminology.  Act,  or  actuaJity  (cW/Tyc la), 
in  Aristotle's  sense,  is  first  opposed  to  potential 


being,  or  to  what  is  merely  possible.  Yet,  as 
thus  opposed,  tWpyfui  is  not  the  category  wotuu. 
But  since  Aristotle's  account  of  Qod  makes 
him,  in  the  terms  used  by  the  scholastics,  actus 
purus,  or  purely  actual,  this  expression,  and 
its  Greek  originals,  have  suggested  that  to  be 
real,  and  to  be  active,  must  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing,  and  by  contrast  the  passive  has 
even  thus  been  sometimes  confused  with  the 
merely  possible.  Apart  from  this  historical 
misfortune  of  terminology,  the  idea  of  activity 
goes  back  of  course  to  primitive  speech,  and 
to  popular  interpretations  of  experience.  Two 
regions  of  experience  especially  gave  origin  to 
the  notion  of  activity,  and  have  controlled  its 
development.  On  the  one  hand,  physical 
things  (e.  g.  the  sun,  or  fire)  appeared  to  affect 
or  to  act  upon  other  things  in  observable  ways. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  effort  and 
volition,  as  obsei-ved  within,  suggested  the  ex- 
istence and  the  nature  of  active  processes  in 
a  very  complex  but  interesting  way.  Primi- 
tive thought  brought  these  two  sets  of  facts, 
the  outer  and  the  inner  'active'  processes, 
into  a  close  relation  in  the  animistic  inter- 
pretation of  nature.  Thought  has  ever  since 
been  busy,  as  science  and  reflection  have  deve- 
loped, (i)  in  trying  to  distinguish  and  to  con- 
trast the  two  sorts  of '  active  processes '  which 
animism  confused ;  (2)  in  trying  in  various 
ways  once  more  to  synthesize  the  two,  or  to 
reduce  one  of  them,  despite  the  recognized 
distinction,  to  the  other  as  its  source,  basis,  or 
explanation ;  or  finally,  (3)  in  trying  to  ex« 
plain  how  the  activities,  whatever  they  may 
be  as  activities,  are  related  to  the  other  modes 
of  reality,  euch  as  Matter,  Soul,  Qualities, 
Relations,  Ac.  The  story  of  these  efforts  wovdd 
involve  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy.  See  Immanent  and 
Tbansient,  and  Cause.  (j.b.) 

Literature :  the  general  works  on  meta- 
physics. Recent :  Lotzb,  Metaphysics ;  Ladd, 
Theory  of  Reality  (1899),  chaps,  v,  x ;  Wabd, 
Naturalism  and  A^osticism;  Wundt,  Syst. 
d.  Philos.,  and  Logik ;  Obmond,  Basal 
Concepts  in  Philos.;  Paulsen,  Introd.  to 
Philos.;  Hodgson,  Metaphysics  of  Experi- 
ence. (J.M.B.) 

Aetivitj  (mental) :  Qer, psychische  Aetivi- 
tdi,  Thatigkeit,  Action ;  Fr.  aetivite  mentdU ; 
Ital.  attivitdk  mentdU.  If  and  so  far  as  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  conscious  process  involves 
tendency  toward  a  Tebminus  (q.v.),  it  is 
active  process,  and  is  said  to  have  activity. 
See  End,  and  Tendency.  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  a  distinctive 
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activity -experience  exists  other  than  sensations 
of  motor  strain  and  the  like.  Oar  definition 
leaves  that  question  unanswered,  and-  relates 
to  activity  considered  as  a  form  of  process  and 
not  as  a  peculiar  experience.  '  The  older  con- 
ception of  active  process  is  well  expressed  by 
Locke  {Essay  on  Human  Understanding , 
Bk.  n.  chap.  xxi.  §  72)  :  '  The  active  power  of 
motion  is  in  no  substance  which  cannot  begin 
motion  in  itself,  or  in  another  substance,  when 
at  rest.  So  likewise  in  thinking,  a  power  to 
receive  ideas  or  thoughts,  from  the  operation 
of  any  external  substance,  is  called  a  power  of 
thinking  :  but  this  is  but  a  passive  power  or 
capacity.  But  to  be  able  to  bring  into  view 
ideas  out  of  sight  at  one's  own  choice,  and  to 
compare  which  of  them  one  thinks  fit,  this  is  an 
active  power.'  We  have  generalized  this  view 
so  as  to  include  all  direction  toward  a  terminus 
as  well  as  explicit  choice.  Older  psycho- 
logists often  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  active  processes  and  passive  processes. 
Some  limit  activity  to  practical  activity,  and 
regard  the  cognitive  side  of  our  nature  as 
purely  passive.  Beid,  e.  g.,  distinguishes  be- 
tween intellectual  and  Active  Powers  (q.  v.). 
The  modem  tendency  is  to  regard  the  distinc- 
tion as  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
the  element  of  conation  being  in  some  measure 
present  in  both.  In  recent  times  there  has 
been  much  discussion  concerning  the  nature 
and  even  the  existence  of  mental  activity. 
Ward  regards  it  as  a  simple  and  ultimate 
datum  of  consciousness.  According  to  him  it 
is  essential  to  all  consciousness,  and  no  account 
of  it  can  be  adequate  which  does  not  empha- 
size the  concept  of  efficiency.  The  notion  of 
causal  efficiency  in  general  is  ultimately  derived 
from  mental  activity.  Wundt  speaks  of  an  *  im- 
mediate feeling  of  activity'  {ThcUigkeitsgefithl), 
Bradley,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  expe- 
rience of  activity  as  a  comparatively  late  and 
complex  product  of  mental  development.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  regards  in  the 
same  way  activity  itself  in  distinction  from  the 
experience  of  it.  Shadworth  Hodgson  entirely 
denies  validity  to  the  conception  of  mental 
activity.  Activity-experiences  are,  according 
to  him,  indications  of  the  existence  of  an 
activity  which  is  not  mental,  but  neural.  We 
have  tried  to  evade  these  debated  questions  by 
defining  activity  as  a  certain  form  of  process 
which  appears  certainly  to  exist,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  origin  and  implications.  The 
limiting  cases  would  seem  to  be  (i)  so-called 
'  anoetic '  or  '  passive '  consciousness,  in  which 
the  whole  question  of  '  conscious  process,'  as 


a  narrower  term  than  '  conscious  experience,' 
would  be  in  debate,  and  (2)  cases  of  non- 
voluntary process,  of  such  an  automatic  or 
habitual  kind  that  the  concept  of  terminus  loses 
its  application. 

Literature:  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  296- 
305  ;  WuNBT,  Grundzilge  der  physiologischen 
Psychologic,  Syst.  d.  Philos.;  Behmke,  Allg. 
Psychol.,  348-425;  Bradley,  Appearance 
and  Reality  (2nd  ed.),  96-100, 603-7 ;  Mind, 
O.S.,  43,  47  ;  HOffdino,  Wiedererkennen, 
Association  und  psychische  Activitat,  Vtljsch. 
f.  wiss.  Philos.,  xiv.;  Ward,  Mind,  O.S.;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  Bk.  II.  chap,  i ;  Baldwin, 
Handb.  of  Psychol.,  Senses  and  Intellect,  64, 
69,  and  Psychol.  Rev.,  i.  6.         (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

▲ctnalitj  and  Acrtnal  [Lat.  aettui]  :  Ger. 
Acttuilitat,  WirkHiehkeit ;  Fr.  acttudite ;  Ital. 
atttuditd^  ed  attuale.  That  which  is  in  phe- 
nomenal reality  or  fact  is  actual,  and  is  said 
to  have  actuality.  The  terms  are  opposed  to 
P0TENTLA.L,  and  PoTEimALiTY  (q.v.).  See 
also  Real  and  Actual,  and  Hegelian 
Terminology,  VI.  (j.m.b.) 

Actuality  Theory.  The  theory  that  all  ex* 
istence  is  activity ;  opposed  to  substantiality. 
In  psychology  it  makes  the  essence  of  the 
mental  life  entirely  activity  or  process.  For 
further  discussion  and  literature,  see  Sub- 
stantiality. (J.M.B.) 

Actus  (pnnui,  and  in  other  phrases) : 
see  Activity,  and  Latin  and  Scholastic 
Terminology  (glossary). 

Adam  [Heb.  Addm,  human  beings  (Gen.  i)  ; 
personal  name  of  the  first  man  (Qen.  ii); 
probably  connected  with  Assyrian  addmu, 
to  build,  form].  Adam  occupies  an  important 
place  in  that  section  of  doctrinal  theology 
which  treats  of  man  in  his  actual  and  idesd 
relations  to  Qod.  Here  the  dognuis  of  the 
Fall  and  of  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  Quilt 
may  be  regarded  as  principal  sources  of  sin. 
In  connection  with  this  arises  the  dog^ma  of 
the  means  of  deliverance  from  Qod's  wrath 
and  its  penalty — of  a  universal  condemna- 
tion to  eternal  perdition.  This  dogma  con- 
stitutes the  objective  aspect  of  God's  relation 
to  man  in  connection  with  reconciliation,  just 
as  '  conversion '  constitutes  the  subjective. 

Literaturei  Edwards,  Works,  iL  303  f. ; 
J.  MtLLER,  Origin  of  Sin;  Kahnis,  Dog- 
matik,  ii.  107  f. ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian 
Dogmatics,  466  f.,  628  f. ;  O.  Pfleideber, 
PhUos.  of  Religion,  iv.  10  f.  (r.h.w.) 

Adaptation  [Lat.  adaptare'] :  Ger.  Anpass- 
ung ;  Fr.  adaptcUion ;  Ital.  adattamento.  (i)  A 
word  signifying  adjustment  or  fitness;  as  of 
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means  to  ends,  organ  to  function,  &c.  (2)  In 
biology,  adaptation  is  a  general  term  need  to 
signify  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  or  its 
oi^^s  to  the  environment,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  other  organisms.  (j.m.b.) 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  rendered  the 
study  of  adaptation  of  scientific  importance. 
Before  that  doctrine  was  formulated,  natural 
adaptations  formed  part  of  the  mystery  of 
special  creation,  and  played  a  great  rdle  in 
natural  theology  through  the  use  of  the 
argument  from  '  design  in  nature.'  The  term, 
as  now  employed,  includes  both  that  which  is 
hereditary  and  that  which  is  acquired.  In  view 
of  modem  biological  theory  and  discussion,  two 
modes  of  adaptation  should  be  distinguished  : 
(i)  adaptation  through  variation  (hereditary) ; 
(2)  adaptation  through  modification  (acquired). 
For  the  functional  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  its  environment  (2,  above),  J.  Mark  Bald- 
win has  suggested  the  term  Accomicoda- 
TiON  (q.  ▼.),  recommending  that  adaptation  be 
confined  to  the  structural  adjustments  which 
are  congenital  and  hereditary  (1,  above).  On 
this  distinction  adaptations  are  phylogenic 
(and  blastogenic),  and  accommodations  are 
ontc^enic  (and  somatogenic).  (c.ll.m.) 

Before  the  formulation  of  the  principle  of 
natural  selection,  the  existence  of  special 
adaptations  so  called  was  a  great  difficulty  to 
the  theory  of  evolution ;  now  cases  of  lack  of 
adaptation  are  cited  as  furnishing  objection  to 
the  principle  of  natural  selection.  Darwin 
very  early  considered  that  adaptations  were 
the  real  difficulty  to  be  met  by  one  who  would 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  evolution. 
He  expresses  this  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Origin  of  Species,  and  more  epigrammatically 
in  his  letter  to  Asa  Qray  (Sept.  5,  1857) : 
'  The  &ct8  which  kept  me  longest  scientific- 
ally orthodox  are  those  of  adaptation — the 
pollen-masses  of  asclepias — the  mistletoe, 
with  its  pollen  carried  by  insects,  and  seed 
by  birds — the  woodpecker,  with  its  feet  and 
tail,  beak  and  tongue,  to  climb  the  tree  and 
secure  insects.  To  talk  of  climate  or  Lamarck- 
ian  habit  producing  such  adaptation  to  other 
organic  beings  is  futile.  This  difficulty  I 
believe  I  have  surmounted  *  {Life  and  Letters^ 
J,  Linn.  See,,  1858).  (e.b.p.) 

Literaiure:  H.  Spenceb,  Princ.  of  Biol.  (2nd 
ed.,  1898);  Ch.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species 
1859^;  ^  Weismann,  Essays  on  Heredity 
1889);  J.  Mabx  Baldwin,  Nature,  Iv.  588; 
PouLTON,  Charles  Darwin,  42,  43,  68.  See 
also  under  Evolution,  Design,  and  Natubal 
Selection.  (c.ll.m.) 
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Adaptatioii (visual):  Ger.  Adaptation ;  Fr. 
adaptaJtion'y  Ital.  aecomodazione  {visiva — £.m.) 
Adjustment  of  the  eye  to  altered  objective 
illumination,  which  takes  place  through  change 
in  the  size  of  the  pupil  and  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  retina.  .  (j.HeK.c.) 

(i)  K  the  retina  is  exposed  continuously  to 
the  same  objective  stimulus,  sensation  tends 
towards  a  medium  degree  of  brightness,  and,  so 
far  as  colour  is  involved,  towards  neutrality. 
This  is '  general  adaptation '  (Hering).  If  the 
edges  of  adjacent  fields,  that  differ  in  bri<vht- 
ness  or  colour  tone  or  both,  are  fixated,  a 
similar  mutual  compensation  takes  place: 
Hering*s  'local  adaptation'  (Ebbinghaus, 
Psychol.,  230).  This  is  brought  under 
fatigue  or  'partial'  adaptation  by  many. 

(2)  To  be  distingnished  from  this  is  the 
adaptation  to  a  faint  illumination,  which  takes 
place  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
and  which  has  been  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  visual  purple  (rod-purple  or  rod- 
pigment)  in  the  rods  of  the  retina.  Experi- 
ments on  direct  and  indirect  vision,  with 
adaptation  to  light  and  darkness,  are  theoreti- 
cally important,  e.  g.  as  possibly  aiding  us  to 
distinguish  the  sense  functions  of  rods  and 
cones.  Cf.  v.  Exies,  in  Zeitsch.  f  Psychol., 
xiii.  241,  and  see  CoLouB-BCiXTnBE,  Virion, 
and  PuRKiNJE  Phenobcenon.     (e.b.t.-c.l.f.) 

Literature'.  Aubert,  Physiol,  d.  Netzhaut, 
25  ;  Orundzttge  d.  Physiol.  Optik  (1876), 
483;  Sanford,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol., 
expt.  123;  H.  Parinaud,  La  sensibility  de 
I'oeil  aux  couleurs  spectrales;  fonctions  des 
^l^ments  r^tiniens  et  du  pourpre  visuel,  Ann. 
d'Ocul.  (1895),  cxii.  225  f . ;  Rev.  Scient. 
(1895),  iii.  4«s.,  709  ff. ;  iv.  134  f.  (cf.  J.  of 
Ophthal.,  OtoL,  and  Laryngol.,  1896,  viii. 
15  f.);  and  (especially)  La  Vision  (1898); 
A.  Charpentier,  L'adaptation  r6tinienne  et 
le  ph^nom&ne  de  Purkinje,  Arch.  d'Ophthal., 

xvi.  l88flf.  (B.B.T.-L.M.) 

AdaptlTe  (mental  process) :  Ger.  sich  an* 
passend;  Fr.  adaiJiif",  Ital.  adiutabile.  Mental 
activity  is  adaptive  if  and  so  far  as  its  mode 
of  pursuing  its  end  is  varied  in  accordance 
witii  varying  conditions.  The  process  of 
adaptation  is  still  going  on  so  long  and  so  far 
as  its  modes  take  the  form  of  trial  and  failure 
upon  variations  of  content.  The  completed 
state  of  adaptation  has  been  reached  when  no 
further  trials  are  required.  See  Accommo- 
dation, Selective  Thinking,  and  Deteb- 
mination  (mental).  (g.f.8.-j.bi.b.) 

AdaptiveCharaetem:  see  Convergence. 

Adelard  of  Bath.    Lived  in  England  in 
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ADENDRITIC  —  ADJUDICATION 


the  1 2th  centuiy.  Wrote  De  Rerum  I^alwris, 
and  translated  Euclid  from  Arabic  into 
Latin. 

Adendritio  [Gr.  d  +  dcvdptn^f ,  pertaining 
to  a  tree] :  Ger.  adendrit ;  Fr.  gans  dendrites ; 
Ital.  adendritico.  Without  dendiites  or  proto- 
plasmic processes.  Said  of  a  nerve-cell 
when  giving  rise  only  to  a  neurite,  or  axis- 
cylinder  process.  Of.  Neitbocyte.  Em- 
bryonic nerve-cells  are  often  adendritic,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  such  a  cell  can  function  per- 
fectly. (H.H.) 

Adequate  [Lat.  (id  +  ttequus,  equal] :  Ger. 
addquat ;  Fr.  adeqiuU ;  Ital.  adegwUo,  (i) 
Used  of  the  Definition  (q.v.)  in  which  the 
'  generic  and  specific  marks '  are  sufficiently 
determined. 

(a)  The  term  has  also  been  applied  by  indi- 
vidual philosophers  to  knowledge,  ideas,  causes, 
to  indicate  sufficiency  or  exactness  in  various 
ways.  Locke  and  Hume  (Treai.,  ^^*  §  2)  discuss 
the  adequacy  of  ideas  to  their  objects.  Leib- 
nitz (Op.,  ed.  Erdmann,  29)  considers  know- 
ledge adequate  when  'all  that  is  contained 
in  the  concept  is  unfolded.'  See  these  and 
other  citations  in  Eisler,  WcrUfrh.  d,  jphUoa. 
Begrifftf  sub  verbis.  Spinoza  uses  adequate 
to  express  the  '  intrinsic '  characters  of  a  true 
idea  as  opposed  to  the  '  ex^nsic  '  agreement 
of  the  idea  and  its  object  {Ethics,  Ft  IE, 
def.  4).  (J.M.B.) 

Aderimi  [Lat.  a  +  deuSy  God]  (no  foreign 
equivalents  m  use).  Adevism  designates 
denial  of  gods,  as  contrasted  with  Atheism — 
denial  of  God.  It  is  applied  by  F.  Max  Midler 
to  consequences  of  the  teaching  of  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy.  True  science  (Yidya)  conquers 
Nescience  (Avidya)  with  its  accompaniment 
of  Adevism. 

Literatva^:  F.  Max  MttLLEB,  Gifford 
Lectures  (1892),  chap,   ix;      The  Vedanta 

PhiloB.,  100  £  (B.M.W.) 

Adiaphora  [Gr.  ddtaxjfopa]  :  see  Indiffeb- 
ENOE,  and  Stoicism. 

Adiaplioristic  Conttoveaewj  [Gr.  ddM- 
<l>opos, indifferent]:  Ger.  adiaphoristischerStreit ; 
Fr.  controverse  adiaphorisUque ;  Ital.  controver- 
sia  adiaforistiea.  The  *  Form  of  Concord '  was 
the  name  given  to  the  latest  of  the  Lutheran 
Creeds  or  Confessions  (1577-80).  Its  tenth 
article  grew  out  of  the  Adiaphoristic  con- 
troversy. Substantially  it  teaches  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  the  Scriptures  do  not 
impose  or  forbid  are  indifferent  {neutra\ 
although  in  certain  circumstances  they  may 
become  affairs  of  conscience  and  adhesion  to 
principle. 


After  Luther's  death,  the '  hard '  Protestants 
revolted  from  the  observance  of  Boman  Catholic 
I  rites  and  ceremonies  required  by  the  'Augsburg 
Interim,'  and  especially  by  the  'Leipzig  In- 
terim,' which  the  Elector  Maurice  passed  in 
1548  with  the  active  support  of  ICelanchthon, 
whose  humanistic  tendencies  kept  him  from 
extremes.  Flacius,  Amsdorf,  and  other  zealous 
Lutherans  could  not  bring  themselves  to  view 
as  '  indifferent '  the  Mass,  Feasts,  Images,  Ex- 
treme Unction,  Confirmation  and  Ordination 
by  bishops,  to  all  of  which  Melanchthon  had 
temporarily  assented  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Flacius  in  particular  attacked  Melanchthon  and 
his  associates  as  '  the  dangerous  rabble  of 
Adiaphorists.'  With  the  civil  and  religious 
changes  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg 
(1555)  the  question  ceased  to  be  part  of  eccle- 
siastical practical  politics. 

Literature',  Gie8£I«eb,  Church  Hist.,  iv. 
193  f.,  201  f.,  435  ;  Die  Theol.  d.  Concordien- 
formel,  iv.  i  f.  (b.m.w.) 

AdjectlTe :  see  Substantive  and  Adjec- 
tive. 

AflUective  Law :  Ger.  zum  ReehteverfcJiren 
geJidrig  {Reehtsverfahren,  as  contrasted  with 
Weeen  dee  Reekie) ;  Fr.  loi  deproeSdure ;  Ital. 
diriUo  processtude  (as  contrasted  with  diritto 
positivo).  The  law  defining  or  creating  the 
means  of  enforcing  rights,  as  distinguished 
from  the  law  defining  or  creating  the  rights 
themselves  {euil^arUive  law) ;  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure. (S.E.B.) 

Adjudication  [Lat.  adiudieatio] :  Ger.  ge- 
richtliehe  Zuerkenntmg;  Fr.  jttgement,  arret^ 
jurisprudence  dee  tribunaux',  Ital.  aggiudi- 
caziane.  The  sentence  of  a  judicial  tribunal — 
a  final  judgment. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
adjudication  is  a  recognized  source  of  law, 
when  it  ascertains  something  which  before  waa 
uncertain.  It  cannot  vary  or  abrogate  a  law 
previously  established  by  the  legislature,  but  it 
may  fix  upon  it  a  particular  meaning.  It  may 
assert  that  to  be  a  rule  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law,  which  was  never  before  stated  in 
form,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
is  properly  deducible  from  other  rules  of  that 
law,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  as  ob- 
ligatory. A  rule  thus  asserted  or  aiffirmed  by 
courts  of  last  resort  becomes  the  law  of  the 
jurisdiction,  and  may  affect  past  transactions 
as  well  as  future  ones.  Such  decisions  are 
known  as  judicial  precedents,  and  out  of  them 
most  of  the  private  law  of  England  and  the 
United  States  has  been  judicially  built  up. 
The  Roman  law  gave  them  no  such  force. 
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<Non  exemplis^  sed  legibus  indicandum.' 
Code  VII.  45,  de  Sentenlxia  et  InUrlocur 
ttCMbua  Omnium  ludteum^  13.  (8.E.B.) 

Adjustment  of  Observations :  see  Ob- 
SSBYATiON  (experimental). 

AdministratiTe  Law :  Oer.  VenoaitungB- 
reeht;  Fr.  droit  (Uhninistratif;  Ital.  diriUo 
amministrativo.  That  branch  of  public  law  de- 
fining or  creating  the  way  in  which  the  active 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  is  main- 
tained and  conducted. 

Under  the  influence  of  Montesquieu's 
VE»prit  des  Lois,  it  became  a  common  belief  of 
publicists  and  firamers  of  Constitutions  in  the 
1 8  th  century  that  the  functions  of  government 
could  be  reduced  to  three  divisions — executive^ 
legislative,  and  judicial.  Experience  has  taught 
that  a  considerable  body  of  law,  in  all  civilized 
communities,  must  exist  which  is  not  strictly 
referable  to  either  of  these  heads.  Most  of  it 
is  now  termed  administrative.  See  In  re  Ap- 
plication of  Clark,  65  Connecticut  Law  Re- 
ports, 38  ;  Norwalk  Street  Railway  Company's 
Appod,  69  Connecticut  Law  Reports,  59?, 

606.  (&E.B.) 

Admiralty  Jnrifldietion:  Ger.  Admirali- 
tatifferiehtbarkeit ;  Fr.  la  connaissanee  des 
affaires  relatives  d  la  marine^  la  competence  de 
la  eour  de  I'amiratUe ;  Ital.  giwrisdizione  marit- 
tima.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  Courts  of 
Admiralty :  in  England  confined  to  dealing  with 
acts  done  upon  the  high  seas,  and  demands 
for  seamen's  wages  or  on  bottomry  bonds ;  in 
the  United  States  extending  also  over  all 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  salt  or 
fresh,  and  to  all  contracts  for  maritime  service, 
or  respecting  maritime  transactions  or  casual- 
ties, wherever  executed ;  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe^  generally  as  wide  as  in  the  United 
States,  or  wider.  See  Insurance  Company  v. 
Dunham,  i  Wallace's  United  States  Reports. 
The  forms  of  proceeding  in  general  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Civil  Law.  Process  is  issued 
both  in  rem  and  in  personam.  If  admiralty 
jurisdiction  attaches  to  a  ship,  the  decree,  in 
case  of  a  sale,  will  bind  the  i^p  and  all  in- 
terested in  her,  in  any  country  into  which  she 
may  afterwards  come  (Woolsey's  Int.  Law, 

5S 141, 143)- 

Modem  admiralty  practice  rests  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  law,  which  in  turn 
embodied  part  of  the  maritime  law  of  Rhodes 
(Dig.  xi  V.  2 ,  de  Lege  Rhodia  de  ladu).  A  com- 
pilation of  the  sea-laws  of  the  Mediterranean 
\ll  Consolato  del  MairA  of  the  1 3th  century  has 
also  had  great  authority.  (8.E.B.) 

[Lat.  admiraltx6\'.  Gen  Be- 


umnderung;  Fr.  admiration;  Ital.  ammire^ 
zione.  (i)  Feeling  as  going  out  in  activa 
approval.  (2)  Aesthetic  feeling  as  so  going 
out. 

The  term  originally  denoted  primarily  Won-* 
DSB  (q.v.)  or  amazement,  or  was  used  to  cluu> 
acterize  the  mingled  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
feeling.  The  feeling  now  denoted  by  the  term 
may  contain  in  varying  degree  the  element  of 
wonder,  but  this  latter  caimot  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  constituent. 

Literature :  Ma&tikeau,  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory  (2nd  ed.,  1886),  ii.  152-60.  See  also 
under  Fesuno.  (j.h.t.) 

Adolesoence  (psychological)  [Lat.  ad-^ 
dlescere,  from  alere^  to  nourish,  grow] :  Ger. 
Jiinglingsalter ;  Fr.  adolescence;  Ital.  adolc' 
scenza.  A  period  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  introductory  to  the  attainment  of 
maturity.  Legally,  it  is  from  1 2  in  girls  and 
14  in  boys  to  21 ;  physiologically,  to  about  25 
for  boys  and  21  for  girls. 

General  usage  makes  adolescence  apply  to 
the  time  between  beginning  of  puberty  and 
maturity.  Clouston  would  confine  the  term  to 
the  later  part  of  this  period,  i.  e.  from '  1 8  to  25 ' 
(Clouston,  Ment.  Diseases,  542).     (j.j.-c.f.h.) 

The  term  is  usually,  but  not  exclusively^ 
confined  to  human  developmental  stages.  It  is 
customary  to  distinguish  the  periods  of  infancy^ 
childhood^  puberty,  adolescence,  the  adult  state, 
and  senescence ;  a  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  later  periods  of  adolescence  seems  also 
desirable.  The  more  distinctive  characteristics 
of  adolescence  are  of  a  physiological  nature 
related  in  great  part  to  the  unfoldment  of  sexual 
functions;  but  the  accompanying  secondary 
psychological  tendencies  are  hardly  less  char- 
acteristic and  important.  The  appearance  of 
the  beard,  the  change  in  voice,  the  assumption 
of  the  adult  form,  the  more  pronounced  dif- 
ferentiation of  sex  characteristics,  the  final 
consolidation  of  the  bones,  the  appearance  of 
latent  propensities,  the  change  of  features  to 
show  new  characters,  the  prominence  of  here- 
ditary influences,  as  well  as  other  less  objective 
and  more  subtle  changes^  serve  to  distinguish 
adolescence.  The  period  appears  earlier  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  and  its  advent  is  some- 
what affected  by  racial  and  social  influences. 

The  psychological  traits  of  adolescence  are 
prominent,  but  their  variability  and  complex- 
ity render  an  adequate  description  difficult. 
In  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance, the  boy  becomes  specifically  masculine 
and  the  girl  feminine.  There  is  in  both  a  funda- 
mental change  and  expansion  of  the  emotional 
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life.  The  mind  is  filled  with  hopes  and  ideals, 
dreamy  longings  and  fervid  passions.  Ethical, 
religious,  and  intellectual  motives  become  more 
cogent;  conscientiousness  and  seriousness  in- 
spire action.  Great  emotional  fluctuations 
occur;  periods  of  enthusiastic  energy  and 
spasmodic  attempts  at  high  achievement  giving 
place  at  times  to  languor  and  depression,  to 
doubt,  dissatisfaction,  and  morbid  rumination. 
It  is  a  period  of  violent  affections  for  the  op- 
posite sex,  of  intense  friendships,  of  pledges 
and  vows.  It  is  a  period  when  home  sur- 
roundings begin  to  seem  narrow,  and  the  desire 
to  wander,  to  do  and  dare,  seizes  the  adolescent 
enthusiast.  It  is  the  period  of  adventure,  of 
romance  and  poetry  and  artistic  sensibility. 
In  its  later  stages  it  may  usher  in  the  period 
of  doubt  and  speculation,  of  the  desire  to 
reform  existing  evils,  and  the  ambition  to  ac- 
complish great  things.  Many  deeds  and  move- 
ments of  historical  importance  found  their 
origin  in  the  impulses  and  strivings  of  ado- 
lescents, while  the  description  of  tibis  period 
in  their  own  career  or  in  that  of  others  has 
offered  an  inviting  field  for  the  biographer  and 
the  novelist.  The  storm  and  stress  periods  of 
Goethe  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  Tolstoi  and 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  no  less  than  the  masterly 
delineations  of  George  Eliot's  Gwendolen  Har- 
leth  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  form  a  valuable  and 
suggestive  contribution  to  the  psychology  of 
adolescence.  The  period  has  been  recognized 
by  primitive  peoples,  and  in  past  civilizations 
by  special  rites  and  cults.  In  its  educational 
as  well  as  ptychdlogical  aspect  the  study  of 
adolescence  is  of  great  importance ;  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  enthusiasms  and  good  impulses 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers  and  excesses 
of  this  period  form  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
educator,  the  physician,  and  the  parent,  to 
which  renewed  attention  is  being  directed. 

Literature :  Cloustok,  Ment.  Diseases, 
542  ff.,  and  art.  Developmental  Insanities,  in 
Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.,  i.  360-71 ; 
also,  Neuroses  of  Devel.;  Btjsnham,  The 
Study  of  Adolescence,  Pedag.  Sem.,  i.  1 74-95 ; 
Lancaster,  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Adolescence,  Pedag.  Sem.,  v.  61-129  (^th 
literature);  A.  Mabbo,  La  pubert4  studiata 
nell'  uomo  e  nella  donna  (1898);  W.  Wilib, 
Die  Psychosen  des  Pubertatsalters  (1898); 
H.  P.  BowDiTCH,  The  Growth  of  Chil- 
dren, Mass.  State  Board  of  Health  Rep. 
(Boston,  1877);  Louis  N.Wilson,  Bibliog. 
of  Child  Study  (1898,  for  numerous  refer- 
ences). (J.J.-C.F.H.) 

Adoptionimi    [Lat.  (idaptare,  to  choose, 


select]:  Qer.Adopiiamsmui',  Fr.adojjHonisme; 
Ital.  adoUazUmimno.  The  doctrine  accord- 
ing to  which  Christ  is  viewed,  in  his  human 
nature,  as  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only. 

The  union  of  two  natures,  divine  and  human, 
in  the  person  of  Christ  has  given  rise  to  many 
difficulties,  which,  in  turn,  have  occasioned 
numerous  controversies.  Of  these  last, 'adop- 
tionism '  is  one.  Similar  tendencies  manifested 
themselves  early,  and  still  continue  to  exist. 
Adoptionism  proper  was  formulated  near  the 
close  of  the  8th  century,  vigorously  opposed 
by  Alcuin  in  particular,  and  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Frankfurt  in  1794.  It  arose 
in  Spain,  where  its  chief  exponents  were 
Eliphantus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel.  Their  teaching  substantially 
was  that,  in  his  divine  nature,  Christ  is  the 
real  Son  of  God;  in  his  human  nature  he  is 
the  Son  by  adoption  only.  This  view  probably 
recommended  itself  to  the  Spanish  dignitaries, 
because  of  the  emphasis  it  put  upon  the  human 
element,  and  the  consequent  access  of  power 
with  which  Christian  doctrine  could  be  pressed 
upon  a  Mohammedan  community.  Thediffioulty 
of  the  non-divinity  of  the  human  nature  was 
supposed  to  be  lessened  by  the  doctrine  that 
it  won  God*s  adoption  by  its  inherent  virtue. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Uie  Church,  this  view 
was  heretical,  because  it  implied  a  manhood 
separated  completely  from  Goid  before  the  right 
to  adoption  had  been  earned.  And  the  Church 
was  so  far  correct  in  this  judgment ;  for  the 
implied  independence  of  the  human  nature  in- 
volved an  irreducible  dualism.  Several  cen- 
turies earlier  germs  of  a  similar  view  are  to 
be  found  in  the  teaching  of  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Mopsuestia  (400  a.  d.).  With  him  the  difficulty 
of  the  independence  of  the  human  nature  is 
removed  by  the  supposition  that,  through  the 
indwelling  of  the  Logos,  the  man  Jesus  became 
the  second  Adam ;  tiiis  indwelling  (and  here 
lies  the  important  point)  is  distinctively  ethical. 
It  is  obvious  that,  whenever  ethical  considera- 
tions, especially  such  as  imply  normal  develop- 
ment, predominate,  parallel  problems  must 
arise;  naturally  these  made  their  influence 
most  felt  after  the  Reformation. 

LUercUure :  Dobneb,  Hist,  of  the  DeveL 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.),  Division  II,  i.  248  f.,  ii.  338  f.,  iii. 

301  f.  (BJCW.) 

Adoration  [Lat  adoraUo]:  Ger.  Anbet- 
ung;  Fr.  adoration;  Ital.  adorazione.  An 
act  of  solemn  worship,  accompanied  by  suit- 
able observances,  usually  paid  to  divine,  or 
quasi-divine,  b^ngs,  and  later  to  gods  or  God. 
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In  the  coarse  of  history,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  come  to  di£ferentiato  adoration  of 
God  from  the  secondary  adoration  paid  to  the 
Host,  the  Virgin,  the  saints  and  martyrs  of 
the  Chnrch,  the  cracifix.  Protestant  teaching 
regards  all  this,  with  the  exception  in  some 
cases  of  the  last,  as  idolatry.  (B.M.W.) 

Adraatiui.  Supposed  to  have  lived  in  ist 
or  2nd  century  a.d.  A  Greek  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  and  author  of  an  extant  work  on 
music. 

AdTmt  [Lat  adventtu,  from  <id+venirey 
to  approach] :  Ger.  Advent ;  Fr.  avent  (in 
opposition  to  earime),  avhiement  (in  oppo- 
sition to  the  'second  coming  * );  Ital.  atwerUo. 
The  time  of  the  '  Christian  Year '  which  im- 
mediately precedes  Christmas ;  the  period  of 
the  Nativity. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
Churches  Advent  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  beginning  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  November  30.  This  custom 
probably  dates  from  so  early  a  period  as  the 
4th  centniy.  Two  centuries  later  the  cus- 
tom of  regarding  Advent  as  the  beginning  of 
the  'Christian  Year'  became  prevalent.  In 
the  Eastern  Church  Advent  dates  frx)m  St. 
Martin's  Day,  November  11.  (R.M.W.) 

AdTent  (the  second) :  see  Millenvittm. 

Advooata  [Lat.  advocaULs] :  Ger.  Advokat; 
Fr.  avoeat;  Ital.  awoeato.  One  who  makes 
it  his  profession  to  conduct  the  trial  of  causes 
before  judicial  tribunals.  Especially  used  for 
admiralty  lawyers  who  conduct  the  trial,  as 
distinguished  from  admiralty  lawyers,  known 
as  proctors,  who  prepare  the  cause  for  trial. 

Advocacy  as  a  profession  was  first  developed 
at  Rome,  ^e  patrons  were  naturally  advocates 
of  the  causes  of  their  cliente,  but  their  position 
was  a  political  one,  and  implied  no  special 
legal  education.  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Cicero,  was  the  firist  great  pleader 
of  causes  {orator),  who  also  was  a  learned 
jurisconsult  {Dig,  i.  2,  de  Origxne  lurisj  &c., 

43).  (8.B.B.) 

Aed— im.  A  Neo-Platonist,  follower  of 
lamblicus.  Born  in  Cappadocia  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  he  became  the  tutor  of  Con- 
stantino and  other  famous  men. 

Aagidivs  of  Ckilonna  (Aegidius-a-Colum- 
na).  (Died  1 3 1 6.)  Native  of  Rome,  educated 
for  theology  under  Thomas  Aquinas  in  Paris. 
Became  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
Philippe  le  Bel.  He  was  very  prominent  as 
a  theologian,  and  wrote  a  philosophical  work 
called  De  Begimine  PrineipU. 

A  follower  of  Plato,  who 


lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  A.  d. 
He  became  a  Christian,  and  wrote  TheophrasUUf 
combining  Christian  and.  Platonic  ideas. 

Aenendemufl.  A  sceptical  philosopher^ 
bom  at  Gnossus  (or  Cnossus)  in  Crete;  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  ist  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Aeon  [Gr.  oZmv,  age].  That  which  exists 
from  eternity.  A  term  of  the  Gnostics  denoting 
a  subordinate  or  dependent  deity  or  semi- 
deity,  mediating — especially  in  the  process  of 
creation — between  the  world  and  the  supreme 
Deity.  Cf.  the  literature  cited  under 
Gnosis.  (j.m.b.) 

Aepinufl,  John.  (1499-1553.)  AProtestent 
divine,  disciple  of  Luther,  the  most  influential 
theologian  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  a 
great  polemical  writer. 

Aesthesia  [Gr.  aur^<rir,  perception  by  the 
senses]  :  Ger.  ^mj^findUehkeit ;  Fr.  sensilnlite; 
Ital.  sensibilitct,  estesia.  A  synonym  of  sen- 
sibility. As  Anaesthesia  (q.v.)  denotes  the 
absence  of  the  capacity  to  have  sensation,  so 
Aesthesia  denotes  its  normal  presence.     (j.j.) 

The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  general 
power  and  process  of  feeling,  in  opposition 
to  kinesia,  the  power  of  movement.  See 
Amdt,  Lehrb.  d.  PaychoL.^  and  Morselli,  Semej. 
maXat,  ment,,  ii.  (e.m.) 

Aesthenogen,  Aesthesiogenic  [Gr.  at- 
trBrjtris,  feeling,  +  yci^r,  producing]  :  Ger.  aes- 
ihenogen^  gefuhUerregend ;  Fr.  edhesiogme, 
estheswgenique  \  Itsl,  estesiogeno.  (i)  Having 
the  capacity  to  stimulate  or  produce  sensation ; 
analogous  in  its  use  to  Dynamooenig  (q.  v.). 
(2)  Specifically  used,  in  connection  with  ex- 
periments upon  hypnotized  subjecte,  to  denote 
the  apparent  power  of  cei-tain  substences — ^for 
instence,  a  magnet — ^to  produce  by  mere  con- 
tect  or  proximity  peculiar  forms  of  sensation 
and  nervous  action,  such  as  the  transference 
of  a  cataleptic  attitude  from  one  side  of  the 
body  to  the  other.     See  Hypnotish.       (j.j.) 

The  term  dates  from  the  researches  of  Bury 
and  his  school  on  *  metalotherapy '  and  aesthe- 
siogenic  processes,  and  has  only  lately  and 
indirectly  been  introduced  into  the  study  of 
hypnotism.  (p.j.) 

Literature  to  (2) :  Binet  and  F^b^,  Animal 
Magnetism,  125  and  elsewhere;  Mters, 
Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Res.  (Oct.  1886),  127,  and 
succeeding  papers;  Sbppilli  and  Bucgola, 
Riv.  di  Freniat.  (1880).  (J.J.) 

Aasthesiometar :  see  Labobatobt  and 
Apparatus,  III,  B.  (c),  (i),  (3). 

Aasthesodic  [Gr.  ai<r^<rir,  sensation, + 
Ms,    road]:    Ger.    reideitend,    aeeAeeodiech 
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(applied  to  spinal  ganglia,  not  to  cortical 
centres — h.m.)  ;  Fr.  (not  used);  Ital.  este- 
siodico,  Beceptive  rather  tban  centriliigal 
or  initiatory. 

An  aesthesodic  centre  is  one  which  receives 
stimuli  from  a  centri])etal  nerve,  especially  a 
cortical  centre  forming  the  central  end-organ 
for  a  sensory  tract.  See  Kikebodic.  A  more 
inclnsive  term  than  '  sensory '  in  the  same  con- 
nections, and  not  implying  that  the  stimuli 
necessarily  participate  in  sensation.        (h.h.) 

Aesthetic  and  AesthetiGerGr.  tdaOtfrucos, 
from  aUr&ifataBai,  to  perceive] :  GTer.  aedhetisch^ 
Aesihettk;  Fr.  ij!)edhitiquej  science  du  beau; 
Ital.  eetetico,  Testetiea,  Relating  to  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  broadest  sense,  i.e.  as  including  (q.T.) 
the  SuBLQiE,  Comic,  Tbaoic,  Pathetic,  Uolt, 
&c.,  as  in  the  phrases  Aesthetic  Feeling,  Aesthe- 
tic Fancy,  &c.  Cf.  Feeling,  Fancy,  Emotion, 
Sentiment  (aesthetic).  The  aesthetic  is  re- 
lated to  the  agreeable,  the  useful,  and  the  mo- 
rally good,  in  that  all  are  experienced  as  values. 
The  qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
these  are  stated  variously  by  different  authori- 
ties, but  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
value  experienced  in  the  aesthetic  field  is  re- 
garded as  objective  (as  contrasted  with  the 
agreeable),  shareable,  intrinsic  (as  contrasted 
with  the  useful),  and  is  appreciated  in  a  con- 
templative as  opposed  to  a  practical  attitude 
of  consciousness  (as  contrasted  with  the  moral). 
Aesthetics  is  the  science  of  the  beautiful.  See 
Beauty. 

I.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Baum- 
garten  {Aesthetiea,  1750-8)  to  signify  the 
science  of  sensuous  knowledge,  supplementary 
and  parallel  to  logic,  the  science  of  'clear  think- 
ing, or  of  the  higher  faculty,  the  intellect.  Both 
sciences  were  regarded  as  rather  propaedeutic 
to  philosophy  than  as  included  within  it.  In 
the  current  psychology  of  that  time  the  char- 
acteristic quality  of  sensuous  knowledge  was 
held  to  be  its '  confrised '  or  obscure  nature.  It 
is  felt  or  *  sensed,'  rather  than  known.  As  the 
peculiar  excellence  or  goal  of  clear  thinking, 
with  which  logic  is  concerned,  is  truth,  so  the 
end  or  perfection  of  sensuous  knowledge  as  such 
was  held  to  be  beauty.  Beauty  was  declared 
to  be  the  province  of  aesthetic.  Kant,  in  his 
Crittqite  of  Pure  Reason  (1781),  still  used  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  a  science  of  sensuous 
knowledge,  but  rejected  the  special  turn  given 
to  the  term  by  Baumgarten;  because  Kant 
then  held  that  there  could  be  no  science  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  strict  sense.  He  accordingly 
gave  to  the  term  the  new  content  of  a  science 
of  the  a  priori  principles  or  forms  of  the  sen- 


sibility, viz.  space  and  time.  In  the  Critique 
of  Judgment  (1790),  having,  as  he  supposed, 
discovered  a  rational  basis  for  the  treatment 
of  our  judgments  as  to  the  beautiful,  he 
discussed  them  under  the  title  'Critique  of 
the  Aesthetic  Judgment,'  to  indicate  that  they 
are  judgments  as  to  feeling.  Since  Kant 
there  has  been  general  uniformity  in  usage. 

n.  Scope  and  Divisions  of  Modem  Aesthe- 
tics, Aside  from  the  question  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  beauty  to  ultimate  reality,  which  is 
more  properly  a  problem  of  metaphysics  than 
of  aesUietics,  modern  aesthetics  deals  with  two 
main  sets  of  problems:  A,  those  of  aesthetic 
appreciation ;  B,  those  of  artistic  production, 
^ese  of  course  cannot  always  be  kept  distinct. 
Under  A  may  be  considered  (i)  psychological 
and  physiological  problems,  such  as  the  origin 
and  nature  of  aesthetic  feeling,  its  relation  to 
imagination  and  sensation,  and  the  influence 
of  association ;  the  physiological  basis  and  con- 
ditions of  the  aesUietic  thrill,  including  the 
relation  of  the  stimulus  to  the  sensation,  the 
mathematical  relations  of  harmonious  tones, 
the  relation  of  aesthetic  feeling  to  other  pleasur- 
able feeling,  and  to  the  vital  processes ;  finally, 
the  biological  significance  of  aesthetic  feeling 
in  the  development  of  the  organism  and  of 
the  race.  (2)  Problems  arising  from  analysis 
of  the  form  and  content  of  objects  judged 
beautifrd,  or  of  the  nature  of  tiie  aesthetic 
judgment  and  of  the  categories  of  beauty ;  such 
as  the  question  as  to  the '  objective '  character 
of  beauty,  that  of  valid  art  criticism,  Sec. 
Under  B  igAl  questions  as  to  (i)  the  end  or 
essential  nature  of  art ;  (2)  the  nature  of  art- 
impulse  ;  (3)  the  imagination  and  its  relation 
to  the  execuuon  of  the  idea ;  (4)  the  origin  and 
function  of  the  art-impulse  in  the  development 
of  the  race ;  (5)  the  evolution  of  art.  The 
two  main  groups  of  problems,  A  and  i?,  are 
ofbevi  spoken  of  as  respectively  concerning  art 
from  the  '  spectator's  point  of  view '  as  con- 
trasted with  art  from  the  '  producer's  point 
of  view.' 

ni.  Methods.  The  problems  under  -^  (2) 
are  analogous  to  logical  and  ethical  prob- 
lems, and  demand  similar  methods  of  analysis 
and  criticism.  The  remaining  problems 
are  largely  psychological  or  historical,  ancT 
therefore  emj^oy  the  methods  of  those 
sciences.  More  particularly,  in  addition  to  the 
older  method  of  introspection,  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  structure  and 
formation  of  the  special  sense-organs  and  the 
corresponding  qualities  of  sensation,  or  of  the 
physiological  basis  of  all  pleasure  and  pain, 
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and  the  relation  of  stimulus  to  response 
studied  by  psychophysics.  The  historical  or 
genetic  method  is  throwing  much  light  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  arts ;  and  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  this  method 
to  the  origin  of  aesthetic  pleasures,  such  as 
the  delight  in  colour,  the  pleasure  of  the 
comic,  &C.  For  specific  illustrations,  see 
under  Bbauty  V,  and  Art  IV.  The  historic 
treatment  of  aesdietic  problems  will  be  found 
chiefly  under  the  articles  Abt  akd  Abt 
Theoriss,  Beauty,  Classifigation  (of  the 
fine  arts).  Comic,  Sublime,  Traoig.  See  also 
Feelino  (aesthetic),  Assogiation  (aesthetic). 

Literature:  historical  works  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  topics  named;  special 
monographs  are  also  named  in  connection  with 
articles  on  special  topics.  Many  recent  works 
are  named  in  sec.  V  of  article  on  Beauty, 
and  sec.  IV  of  article  on  Art.  A  selection  is 
given  here  of  general  works,  and  of  essays  on  the 
general  subject,  (i)  On  the  general  field  of 
aesthetics :  Sully,  On  the  Possibility  of  a  Sci- 
ence of  Aesthetics  (essay  xiii  in  Sensation  and 
Intuition,  1874);  and  art.  Aesthetics, in  Encyc. 
Brit.;  Ladd,  Introd.  to  Fhilos.  (1890),  chap, 
zii ;  Volkelt,  Die  gegenwartigen  Aufgaben 
der  Aesthetik  (vi.  in  Aesthetische  Zeitfragen, 
1895);  KtJLFE,  Introd.  to  Fhilos.  (1895, 
Eng.  trans.),  §  10;  Jerusalem,  Finleitung 
in  die  Fhilos.  (1899),  Y.  Absch. ;  Marshall, 
Aesthetic  Frinciples  (1895). 

(2)  Systematic  and  other  works,  {a)  Brief 
or  popular  works :  Schasler,  Aesthetik  ( 1 886); 
KmoHT,  Fhilos,  of  the  Beautiful  (1891-3); 
Gaucklek,  Le  Beau  et  son  Hist.  (1873); 
Yerok,  Aesthetics  (trans,  by  Armstrong,  1879); 
Van  Dyke,  The  Principles  of  Art  (1887) ; 
Santayana,  The  Sense  of  Beauty  (1896) ; 
Grogs,  Einleitung  in  die  Aesthetik  (1892). 
(b)  More  comprehensive  works :  CARRiiRE, 
Die  Aesthetik  (3rd  ed.,  1885);  vox  Hart- 
MAKK,  Aesthetik  (1886-7);  Lax7D,  Neder- 
landscbe  Aesthetika  (1881) ;  Zeisino,  Aesthe- 
tische For8chungen(i855) ;  Vischer,  Aesthe- 
tik(3  vols.,  1846-57);  ZiMMBRMANK,  Aesthetik 
(1858-65);  KosTLiK,Aesthetik(i869);  Chai- 
qnet,  Lea  Frincipes  de  la  Sci.  du  Beau  (i860) ; 
LivfiQUE,  La  Science  du  Beau  (and  ed.,  1872); 
MARSHAiXy   Fain,  Fleasure,  and  Aesthetics 

{1894)- 
The  first  volume  of  Kkight  contains  a  very 

fall  bibliography  of  important  works.    Cf.  also 

Gaylet  and  Scott,  Guide  to  the  Literatare 

of   Aesthetics   (1890),   and   Introd.   to   the 

Jietb.   and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism 

(1899).     See  BiBLioQ.  D,  (jji.t.) 


Aesthetic  (transcendental)  :  see  Kantian 
Terminology,  cf.  also  the  preceding  topic  (I). 

Aeethetic  Standard:  Ger.  aesthetiecher 
Afassstab;  Fr.  regie  esthetique  autoritative; 
Ital.  misura  estetica,  A  principle  or  criterion 
of  criticism,  which  must  be  presupposed  if  a 
work  of  art  is  pronounced  good  or  bad,  or  if 
any  aesthetic  object  is  compared  with  another 
and  estimated  as  more  or  less  beautiful.  See 
Criticism.  (j.h.t.) 

Aetiology  [Gr.  airla,  cause,  +  \6yos,  dis- 
course]: Ger.  Aetiologie\  Fr.  etiologie;  Ital. 
eticlogui.    The  theory  of  Cause  (q*v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Mainly  used  in  medicine,  where  it  is  the 
science  that  deals  with  the  causes  or  origin 
of  disease;  the  description  of  the  factors 
which  produce  or  predispose  toward  a  certain 
disease  or  disorder.  Compare,  for  example, 
what  is  said  of  the  aetiology  of  insanity  under 
Insanity  and  Sanity.  (j.j.) 

Affect  [Lat.ac{+/acer0,  to  do]:  Ger.  7Vte6« 
feder,  or  affectiver  Bewegungsreiz ;  Fr.  motif 
affectif  mobile  (cf.  Terminology,  French); 
Ital.  motivo  cffeUivo.  A  stimulus  or  motive 
to  action  which  is  Affective  (q.  v.)  or  felt, 
not  presented  as  an  end. 

Suggested  by  Baldwin  {Handb.  qfPsycJidl,, 
Feeling  and  Will,  313,  319,  364).  The 
same  distinction  b  made  by  Mackensie 
(Manual  of  Ethics,  62  f.).  See  also  Wundt, 
Outlines  of  Psychol,,  714  (and  the  German 
original).  The  two  cases  indicated  in  the  de- 
finition are  those  respectively  of  non-voluntary 
and  voluntary  action  ;  only  in  the  latter  case 
is  the  affect  a  Motive  (q.  v.).  Wundt  uses 
Triebfeder  for  the  affective  element  in  every 
Motiv,  the  presented  or  intellectual  element 
being  the  Beweggrund.  Judd's  translation  of 
these  respectively  by  Impelling  Force  and 
Moving  Eeason  (see  End)  is  clumsy.  Impelling 
force  loses  the  implication  of  feeling  altogether. 
The  earlier  English  ethical  term  Spring  of 
Action  (Martineau)  is  too  comprehensive,  and 
is  besides  complicated  by  being  *  lower '  and 
'higher.'  We  accordingly  fall  back  upon 
affect.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Affection  (i)  and  AffeotiTe  (2):  Qer.  (i) 
elementares  OefUhl,  I2)  Gefiihls-  (in  comp.,  as 
O^hlston);  Fr.  (i\  ejection,  sensibUite,  (2^ 
cffeetif;  Ii8A.{i)seniimentalitd,{2)ctffettivo.  (i) 
The  hypothetical  elementary  form  of  feeling. 
(2)  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  feeling  of  all 
sorts.  Affection  is  also  a  popular  word  for 
Love  (q<v.)  or  tender  feeling,  with  the  adjec* 
tive  affectionate.  The  adjective  form  (meaning 
given  under  2  )  was  used  before  the  substantive, 
notably  by  theFrench  psychologists (cf.Eabier). 
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See  Feeling,  Emotion,  and  Affection  (in 
ethics  and  theology). 

.  This  usage  seems  best  since  there  is  no  adjec- 
tive formed  from  *  feeling/  The  demand  for 
the  noun  Affection  seems  to  have  come  from 
those  analysts  who  desired  to  avoid  using  the 
ambiguous  word  Feeling.  The  term  is  useful, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Conation  (q.v.),  pro- 
vided one  guards  against  the  evident  danger  of 
taking  them  to  mean  real  things,  and  of  tihink- 
ing  that  complex  mental  states  are  at  all  ex- 
plained when  stated  in  terms  of  them.  Sufficient 
care  is  not  always  exercised  in  distinguishing 
the  English  affective  from  the  German  Affekt, 
the  equivalent  of  emotion. 

In  Titchener's  translation  of  Killpe's  OuUinea 
of  Psychol.^  §  52,  there  is  the  complication 
that  affection  is  made  equivalent  to  Gemiiths- 
in  the  term  Oemiithsbewegung — ^a  direct  con- 
fusion of  what  is  affective  with  what  is  conative, 
seeiug  that  the  Cerman  GemUthsbewegung 
includes  both  feelings  aud  impulses.  Judd 
seems  to  have  Wundt's  endorsement  of  the 
same  rendering  (trans,  of  Wundt's  Out- 
lines  cf  Psychol^  109,  187,  and  Glossary); 
but  it  does  violence  to  English  usage.  It 
revives  the  confusion  of  feeling  and  action  seen 
in  the  older  terms  '  Active '  and  *  Motive 
Powers ' :  as  in  Judd's  translation  (loc.  cit., 
168),  where  Gefiihlslage  is  rendered  by  the 
same  adjective  ('  affective  state ')  used  for  Ge- 
mtithsbewegung  ('  affective  process ')  and  Ge- 
milthslage  (or  Gemti thszustand, '  affective  state  *) 
in  other  passages  (cf.  Judd,  loc.  cit.,  Glossary). 
Cf.  Terminology  (German).       (j.m.b.-g.f.s). 

LUeraiurei  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics ;  Rabier,  Lemons  de  Psychol. ;  Bibliog. 
Q,  2,  «. 

Affection  (in  ethics),  (i)  Any  states  of 
pronounced  feeling.  In  English  usage,  the  term 
applies  both  to  the  more  permanent  sentiments 
Ger.  G^hU)f  and  to  passing  emotional  states 
Oer.  Affeete),  The  best  writers  distinguish  it 
from  passion,  as  having  less  vehemence,  and 
as  less  distinctly,  if  at  all,  connected  with  a 
sensuous  basis.  (2)  Sometimes  it  is  restricted 
to  feelings  which  have  persons  for  their  object. 
The  first  definition  is,  however,  more  in  accord 
with  psychological  usage.  See  Affection  and 
Affective,  Affect,  and  Emotion. 

St.  Augustine,  as  quoted  and  adopted  by 
Aquinas,  says :  '  Those  mental  states  {motua 
animi)  which  the  Greeks  call  waBfj,  and  Cicero 
perturbatioTies,  are  by  some  called  afflectus,  or 
affectiones  by  others,  keeping  to  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  Greek  jMUsiones'  This 
equivalence  of  pasMo  and    affeeivs  is  still 
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found  in  Descartes.  There  is  a  wider  use  in 
Spinoza^  by  whom  the  term  c^eetus  is  made  to 
cover  purely  rational' sentiments.  And  this 
wider  application  is  characteristic  of  the  British 
moralists,  in  whoEe  writings  the  word  affection 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Shaftesbury 
uses  it  in  the  widest  sense  as  above  defined. 
But  other  writers  draw  a  distinction  between 
affection  and  passion :  Hutcheson,  on  tlie  ground 
that  the  former  does  not  necessarily — ^whereas 
the  latter  does — involve  uneasiness;  Price, 
because  of  the  distinct  presence  of  a  sensuous 
element  in  passion,  which  also  indicates  greater 
vehemence  of  active  tendency ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  Gay,  passion  is  the  *  pleasure  or  pain 
arising  from  the  prospect  of  future  pleasure 
or  pain,'  and  affection  is  'the  desire  conse- 
quent thereupon.'  The  narrower  usage  (2)  is 
sanctioned  by  Beid,  who  defines  affections  as 
the  *  various  principles  of  action  in  man,  which 
have  persons  for  their  immediate  object,  and 
imply,  in  their  very  nature,  our  being  well  or 
ill  affected  to  some  person,  or,  at  least,  to  some 
animated  being.'  This  usage  is  followed  by 
Sidgwick.  A.  F.  Shand  defines  affections  as 
feelings  for,  not  in,  an  object ;  and  says :  '  The 
terms  sentiment,  interest,  and  affection  do  not 
seem  to  mark  any  important  difference.  We 
speak  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  truth,  and  the 
moral  sentiment  generally,  of  the  sentiment  of 
friendship;  but  of  affection  for  our  friends  rather 
than  sentiment,  and  of  interest  in  our  health  or 
business  rather  than  either:  the  difference  turn- 
ing upon  the  different  character  of  the  object/ 

Literature :  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  4 ; 
Aquinas,  SummaTheol.,II.i.  Q.  2  2;  Descartes, 
De  Pass.  Animae ;  Spinoza,  Ethica,  iii.  58  ff.  ; 
Hutcheson,  Essay  on  the  Passions,  §  2; 
PfiiCE,  Princ.  Quest,  and  Difficulties  of  Morals, 
chap,  iii ;  Gat,  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
Law's  transL  of  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  §  3 ; 
Hume,  Human  Nature,  I.  i.  2 ;  Beib,  Active 
Powers,  Essay  III,  Part  II.  chaps,  iii-v;  Shand, 
Mind,  N.S.,  v.  214  ff.  (w.b.s.) 

Affection  (in  theology)  [Lat.  t^ltciio]: 
Ger.  JSfeigfmg;  Fr.  affection ;  Ital.  nffetto. 
(i)  The  affections  (plural  usually)  are  the  senti- 
ments of  personal  inclination  that  give  rise  to 
love.  (2)  The  motive  forces  in  an  individual 
that  render  him  consistently  devoted  to  some 
one  aim.  The  subject  falls  within  the  province 
of  Christian  ethics,  and,  especiaUy  in  tJie  latter 
aspect,  involves  controversial  questions  con- 
cerning the  will. 

(i)  The  affections,  especially  as  they  pro- 
duce love  to  God,  are  natural  and  healthy. 
The  extreme  of  mysticism,  which  offers  devotion 
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to  the  Deity  as  if  he  stood  in  need  of  it,  is  to 
be  avoided.  Similarly,  the  love  which,  sure 
of  its  object  and  satisfaction,  remains  there- 
after quiescent,  is  to  be  condemned.  The  ideal 
lies  in  a  unto  eariUxHs,  whereby  the  opposition 
between  individual  and  universal  is  ended. 
(2)  To  be  turned  to  their  essential  uses,  the 
affections  must  be  enlisted  for  high  ends. 
Human  action  is  not  the  result  merely  of  affec- 
tions that  have  always  held  rule,  or  which 
remain  fixed;  it  depends  upon  tlieir 'trans- 
formation by  the  Christian  ideal.  Man  is 
naturally  perverse  and  selfish,  hence  the  need 
for  the  process  of  moralizing  the  affections  or  of 
rendering  them  holy;  only  tibus  can  they  furnish 
motives  for  correct  moral  action.  In  recent 
years  the  aspects  involved  in  ( i )  have  attracted 
greatly  preponderating  attention. 

Literature:  for  (i)  see  the  treatment  of 
love  in  any  systematic  treatise  on  Christian 
Ethics,  e.  g.  by  Dobneb;  for  (2),  such  a 
work  as  Jonathan  Edwabds'  Religious  Affec- 
tions. (B.M.W.) 

AlBsetive  Tone  or  Feeling  Tone :  Ger. 
GffUhlston ;  Fr.  ^hnerU  affectif^  ton  imotionnel; 
Ital.  demento  affettivo,  tono  serUimentale,  The 
ingredient  of  feeling  tiiat  attaches  to  a  mental 
state  of  any  kind.  (J.H.B.,  o.f.s.) 

The  term  was  introduced,  in  its  German 
form,  by  Wundt,  who  distinguished  sensation 
from  its  affective  tone,  supposing  that  every 
sensation  has  with  it  a  certain  qualitative 
sense-feeling.  To  some  (Ward)  it  appears  to  be 
vague  organic  sensation  accompanying  special 
sensation.  Other  writers  fall  to  find  such 
feeling,  and  consider  the  so-called  affective 
tone  of  sensation  as  pleasure  and  pain;  yet 
others  consider  all  feeling  a  state  of  com- 
pounded pleasure  and  pain  (see  Feeling).  To 
them  affective  tone  is  simply  the  presence  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  best,  on  the  whole, 
to  confine  affective  tone — or  feeling  tone — ^to 
qualitative  differences  of  the  affective  order 
everywhere  ;  to  leave  it  as  a  fiirther  question 
as  to  whether  sensations  have  such  affective 
tone;  and  to  use  the  phrase  Hedonic  Tone  (q.  v.) 
for  the  pleasure-pain  colouring  throughout. 

Literature  :  Wtjkdt,  Physiol.  Psychol.,  chap. 
X ;  Outlines  of  Pyschol.,  §  7 ;  Wabd,  Encyc. 
Brit,  art.  Psychology;  Labd,  Psychol.  De- 
scrip,  and  Explan.,  chap,  ix;  Elements  of 
Physiol.  Psychol.,  514  £ ;  Baldwin,  Handb.  of 
PsychoL,  Feeling  and  Will,  chaps,  iii,  iv;  Stout, 
Analytic  PsychoL,  i.  chap.  vi.      (j.m.b.-g.f.8.) 

Afinitj  (chemical):  see  Chemical  Syn- 
thesis. 

Afflrmation  and  AiBrmatiTe :    Ger.  Be- 


hauptung;  Ft,  affmnatian ;  lial,  affemuudone. 
See  Judgment. 

A  fortiori  [Lat.]  (the  same  in  the  other 
languages).  Withstrongerreason;  hence,  more 
conclusive,  as  applied  to  an  argument.  (j.m.b.) 

▲fteivimage :  Ger.  Nachbild;  Fr.  image 
conseeutive;  Ital.  immagine  jf>er8istente  (or 
e<m9ecutiva).  (i)  Apteb-sensation  (q*v.). 
(2)  After-sensation  of  sight.  These  may  be 
classified  as  (a)  positive  and  negative,  accord- 
ing as  they  retain  the  relations  of  light  and 
shade  of  the  original  stimulus  or  reverse  them ; . 
{b)  same-coloured,  complementary,  and  vari- 
able, according  as  their  colour-tone  stands 
related  to  the  stimulus  colour ;  and  (c)  mono- 
cular, binocular,  or  transferred,  according  as 
they  are  set  up  in  the  stimulated  eye  or  eyes, 
or  in  the  unstimulated  eye. 

The  negative  and  complementary  after^ 
image  ('  the '  after-image  of  popular  parlance) 
is  explained  by  Fechner  and  Helmholtz  as  a 
phenomenon  of  retinal  fatigue  (Helmholtz, 
Phyeiol,  Ojpakf  2nd  ed.,  534).  Bering  regards 
it  as  a  phenomenon  of  Adaptation  (q.v.), 
as  significant  of  a  return  to  equilibrium 
of  the  antagonistic  visual  processes  (Ebbing- 
haus,  PsychoLy  258).  Positive  and  same- 
coloured  after-images,  resulting  from  brief  and 
intensive  stimulation,  are  explained  as  due  to 
a  continuation  of  excitation  after  removal  of 
stimulus ;  but  there  are  difficulties.  Between 
primary  sensation  and  this  (positive  and  same- 
coloured)  image  is  sometimes  seen  a  positive 
and  complementary  after-image :  the  explana- 
tion is  doubtful  (Ebbinghaus,  loc.  cit.,  244). 
See  Apteb-ssnsation.  The  variable  after- 
image shows  the  *  flight  of  colours '  (e.  g.  solar 
after-image),  which  must  be  indicative  of 
highly  complicated  excitatory  processes.  The 
tran^erred  after-image  depends  apparently 
on  the  existence  of  a  sensory  reflex  arc  in  the 
binocular  visual  apparatus  (Titchener,  FhUas, 
Stud.f  viii.  231).  Altogether,  the  after-image 
chapter  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  in 
current  visual  theory.     Cf.    Visiok;    also 

LABOBATOBYANDAPPABATUS^optical).  (E.B.T.) 

Both  the  'explanations'  (Helmholtz'  and 
Bering's)  are  merely  restatements  of  what 
a  complementary  or  an  antagonistic  colour  is, 
in  the  given  theory — i.  e.  a  residuum,  when 
one  colour  is  removed  from  white,  or  a  're- 
versed '  colour-process. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  after- 
images are  due  to  processes  of  fatigue  or  of 
restitution  in  the  visual  centres  of  the  brain, 
higher  or  lower — not  in  the  retina.  This 
view  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  after- 
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image  due  to  stimulation  of  one  eye  may, 
under  proper  conditions,  sometimes  seem  to 
be  seen  with  the  other.  Experiments  show, 
however,  that  in  such  cases  the  after-image 
is  really  seen  with  the  eye  first  stimulated ; 
other  considerations,  together  with  Exner's 
experiments  on  retinal  and  optic  nerve  stimu- 
lation, support  the  retinal  location  (Sanford, 
Cowse  in  Exper,  Psi/chol,,  expt.  27).    (clj.) 

LittrcUure:  works  cited  above.  Also  vok 
Kbies,  Zeitsch.  f.  PsychoL,  xii.  81 ;  Heriko, 
Fflager's  Arch.,  xlii.  488,  xliii.  264,  329; 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxxvii.  3,  i;  xxxviii.  2, 
252;  Hess,  Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxxvi.  i.  i; 
F^Oger's  Arch.,  xlix.  190 ;  Fick  and  GObbeb, 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxxvi.  2, 245,  xxxviii.  1,118; 
S.  BiDWBLL,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Ivi,  No.  337, 132 ; 
Fbanz,  Mon.  Supp.  to  Psychol.  Kev.,  No.  XII ; 
and  general  references  under  Vision. 

After-sensation :  Ger.  Ndchempfindung ; 
Fr.  sensation  consicuiive ;  Ital.  persistenza  ddla 
aensazione.  In  various  senses,  brief  stimula- 
tion of  the  peripheral  organ  results  in  (i)  a 
primary  sensation,  (2)  a  short  blank  interval 
after  the  stimulus  ceases,  and  (3)  a  secondary 
sensation,  called  after-sensation. 

Literaiv/re :  Kitlfb,  Outlines  of  PBychoL,  §  9. 
Pressure :  Goldsgheider,  Abhandl.  d.  physid. 
Gesell.  zu  Berlin  (Oct.  31,1 890).  Temperature: 
Dessoib,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.  (1892). 
Tone:  Urbantschitsch,  Pfldger's  Arch., xxv. 
(1881).  Sight:  see  After-image.  Touch: 
Spindler,  PsychoL  Rev.,  iv.  632  f. 

(2)  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  continu- 
ance of  sensatioz^  without  pause  after  removal 
of  stimulus. 

Literature'.  Temperature:  Goldsgheider, 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.  (1885),  Suppl.-Bd. 
Tone:  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  213  (not 
admitted).  Sight:  'fall'  of  sensation  (cf. 
Ebbinghaus,  Psychol.,  241);  Sakford,  Course 
in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts.  11,  13,    19,   64, 

124-8.  (E.B.T.) 

Agamogenesis  [Gr.  d+ydpif,  marriage, 
and  ytvtiris,  birth] :  Ger.  ungeaehlechUiehe 
Fartj^nzung;  Fr.  agamogenUe^  ginhvtian 
aaexu^;  Ital.  agamogenesi,  riproduzione 
agamica.  The  process  of  asexual  multiplica- 
tion (or  Monogony)  in  animals  and  plants. 
Compare  Gamooenesis  (or  Amphigony). 

Four  modes  of  agamogenesis  have  been  dis- 
tinguished :  (i)  Where  the  organism  divides 
into  two  more  or  less  similar  organisms  by 
binary  Fission  (q.v.),  as  in  the  amoeba  and 
other  unicellalar  organisms  [and  occasionally 
in  higher  forms  (Schizogamy  of  AnneHds). 
4^)  Where  the  organism  divides  into  a  num- 


ber of  minute  bodies  or  spores,  each  of  which 
can  develop  into  the  adult  form  (sporulation), 
as  in  plants  and  unicellular  animals.    (E.8.0.)] 

(3)  Where  buds  are  produced  by  Gemha- 
TiOK  (q.v.),  as  in  many  plants,  and  among  the 
Coelenterata  and  many  other,  especially  sessile 
and  colonial,  animals.  (4)  By  the  development 
of  unfertilized  ova  (see  Parthenogenesis).  In 
many  animals  and  plants  reproduction  by  both 
processes,  gamogenetic  and  agamogenetic,  pre- 
vails. Thus  hydra,  when  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  reproduces  by  gemmation;  but 
under  the  indirect  influence  of  cold  or  from 
insufficient  nutrition,  it  gives  rise  to  ova  or 
spermatozoa.  See  Protozoa,  Alterna- 
tion OF  Generations,  and  Partheno- 
genesis. (GXL.H.) 

Whether  organisms  can  continue  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  generations  I'eproducing 
asexually,  is  a  question  which  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
and  significance  of  sex,  senility,  and  death. 
Maupas  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Infusoria 
(unicellular  animals)  an  occasional  return  to 
Amphimixis  (q.v.)  is  necessary  to  prevent  de* 
generation  and  eventual  death.  Nevertheless, 
Uiere  are  groups  of  lowly  organized  animals 
and  plants  amongst  which  agamogenetic 
reproduction  only  is  known  to  occur.  See 
Death. 

Literature :  £.  Maupas,  Becherches  exp6ri- 
mentales  sur  la  multiplication  des  infusoires 
cili^s,  Arch.  ZooL  Exp.  et  O^n.  (1888).  (E.8.G.) 

Agency  (in  law)  [Med.  Lat.  agentia^ : 
G(er.  AgenUchaftf  Agentur,  SteUvertretung ;  Fr. 
proeuration,  agence;  Ital.  procura.  A  con- 
tractual relation,  whereby  one  person  is 
authorized  to  act  for  another  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confer  upon  the  latter  new  rights  or 
impose  upon  him  new  obligations.  The  wife's 
audiority  to  act  for  her  husband  so  &r  as 
to  bind  him  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries 
for  her  support  was  originally  an  incident  of 
her  legal  relation  to  him,  but  is  now  ti-eated  as 
proceeding  from  his  implied  consent.  The 
absence  of  authority  may  be  supplied  by  a  sub- 
sequent ratification.  By  some  jurists  agency 
is  considered  to  involve  a  delegation  of  power 
to  exercise  some  discretion  in  determining  the 
manner  of  action,  so  that  the  juristic  act,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  agency,  is  performed  by  the 
agent :  in  this  view  a  mere  messenger  is  not  a 
true  agent,  for  in  his  case  the  juristic  act  is 
concluded  by  the  principal,  and  there  is  no  real 
representation  as  to  the  latter  (Sohm's  Instil 
tutes  of  Roman  Law,  §  32).  He  for  whom 
another  is  an  agent  is  termed  the  prineiped^ 
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Agency  is  a  development  of  the  law  of  the 
family,  where  all  act  in  sabjection  to  its  head, 
and  on  his  acoonnt.  Its  basis  has  gradually 
changed  from  that  of  status  to  that  of  contract. 
It  played  but  a  small  part  in  Roman  law,  so 
far  as  it  depended  on  contractual  relations 
(Sohm's  Institutes  of  Roman  Law,  §  32 ;  Philli- 
more's  Principles  and  Maxims  of  Jwrisprw- 
dencSj  xx).  The  Roman  mandatariua  bound 
himself  personally  as  to  the  third  party  with 
whom  he  might  deal  for  his  principal,  the 
mandator. 

Literature:  Mobey,  Outlines  of  Roman 
^w,  370;  CuF,  Institutions  Juridiques  des 
Remains  ( 1 89 1 ),  649.  A  scholarly  discussion 
of  the  history  of  agency  in  English  law,  by 
Chief  Justice  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  will 
be  found  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  iv.  345, 

v.  I.  (S.E.B.) 

Agent  [Lat  agens,  acting] :  Ger.  unrhendes 
Wesen,  Agent;  Fr.  agent;  Ital.  agents.  That 
which  manifests  Activity  (q.v.)  in  any  of 
the  senses  given  under  that  term.  The  more 
special  meanings  immediately  follow.  (j.m.b.) 

Agent  (free).  One  who  exercises  Fbeedom 
(q.v.).  The  agent  is  said,  in  general,  to  be 
free  when  the  act  is  not  performed  under  ex- 
ternal constraint,  or  by  mere  physiological 
reflex.  The  degree  to  which  threat  of  pain  or 
deception  or  ignorance  interferes  with  free 
agency  is  a  disputed  question  (cf.  Aristotle, 
£th.  Nie,j  iii.  i).  (W.B.8.-J.M.B.) 

Agent  (in  law)  [Lat.  agens'l :  Ger.  Agent, 
Gesehajtsfiihrer;  'Fr.mandatairejg^ant;  Ital. 
agents.  One  authorized  to  act  for  another 
(who  is  termed  his  principal)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  latter  new  rights  or  impose  upon 
him  new  obligations. 

See  AoENCY.  An  agent  is  juristically 
identified  with  his  principal.  Qui  facit  ^^er 
alium/aeit  per  ss,  (s.e.b.) 

Agglutination  (linguistic)  [Lat.  ad,  to,  + 
glutinare,  to  pastel:  Ger.  Agglutination; 
Fr.  agglutination;  ital.  aggluiinazione.  A 
method  of  formation  in  language,  whereby  a 
modification  of  meaning  or  of  relation  is  given 
to  a  word  through  a  significant  element  or 
elements  attached  to  it  or  contained  in  it. 

The  method  is  widely  applied  in  language, 
and  is  abundantly  iUustrated  in  English  (e.  g. 
In  cirdet,  Uqflet,  ringlet,  the  element  4et 
is  distinctly  and  separately  significant),  and 
can  be  appHed  in  the  formation  of  new  words, 
as  jyriesiUt ;  so  ^ess  in  goddess,  baroness,  aur 
iharess ;  ao-edin  sounded,  hated,  *  suicided';  or 
tx^  in  ex-president,  ex-^onvict.  This,  which  ia 
in  Englbh  and  generally  in  inflectional  lan- 


guages one  of  various  devices  used  for  modify- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  or  fitting  them  to 
their  function  in  the  sentence,  appears  in  a 
large  number  of  languages,  known  as  the  ag- 
glutinative, and  of  which  the  Turkish,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Bantu  languages  are  typical 
examples,  as  the  dominant  principle  of  struc- 
ture. Like  elements  are  with  a  high  degree 
of  consistency  used  for  like  modifications,  and 
hence  the  structure  is  in  general  simple  and 
regular,  making  the  minimum  of  demand  upon 
the  memory.  Such  languages  appear  to  have 
been  originally  developed  in  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  scattered  populations  within  which 
intercourse  was  maintained  at  low  tension. 
Psychologically  they  represent  a  grammatical 
consciousness  awake  to  the  necessity  of  indi- 
cating simply  and  unmistakably  every  turn 
of  thought,  and  are  so  distinguished  from  the 
inflectional  languages,  but  most  widely  and 
radically  from  the  monosyllabic  or  isolating 
languages  like  the  Chinese.  (B.i.w.) 

Agglutination  (in  psychologyV  A  term 
used  by  the  early  associationists  for  cases  of 
close  or  '  adhesive '  association  of  ideas.  Also 
by  Wundt  for  the  simplest  form  of  apperceptive 
combination  {Verbindung).  Its  use  is  not 
recommended.  (J.M.B.,  g.f.s.) 

Aggregate  [Lat.  ad  -h  grex,  flock]  :  Ger. 
Aggregat,  Zusammen  (for  Herbart's  use,  see 
Complex)  ;  Fr.  agregat ;  Ital.  aggregato.  ( i )  A 
collection  of  individuals  considered  as  aggre- 
gated or  loosely  gathered  together  (see  Agobe- 
gation).  (2)  In  psychology,  an  Aggregate  Idea 
or  Concept  is  a  general  idea  of  a  class  or  group 
taken  collectively  rather  than  abstractly.  In 
the  aggregate  or  collective  idea  the  multiplicity 
of  sepcurate  units  is  held  before  the  mind.  Cf. 
Gexebal  and  Abstract  Idea,  and  Notion. 

Judd  (trans,  of  Wundt's  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chol., Glossary  and  260),  following  Titchener 
(ibid.  260  note),  uses  Aggregate  Idea  to 
render  Wundt's  GesammtvorsteUung,  an  alter- 
native expression  being  Idea  of  Imagination,  an 
apperceptive  compound  which  is  distinguished 
from  Fusion  and  Association  by  being  voluntary 
and  selective.  The  English  word  Concept 
would  seem  to  render  this  meaning  suffi- 
ciently well,  provided  we  do  not  follow 
Wundt  (loc.  cit.)  in  using  its  equivalent  (Be- 
grifif)  for  a  special  case  of  Gesammtvorstel- 
lung.  The  aggregate  idea  is  a  Gsnebal  (see 
that  term  for  the  foreign  equivalents)  that  is 
the  idea  of  an  aggregate,  not  an  idea  that  is 
itself '  aggregated  or  complex.'  For  this  latter 
we  have  the  terms  Composite  and  Complex, 
which  may  be  used  (cf.  Titchener's  recommen* 
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dation,  Amer.  J.  of  PtyekoL,^  yii.  82)  for  the 
intellectaal  framework  of  the  Concept  as 
covered  by  Gesammtyorstelliing.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.b.) 

Aggregation  (in  sociology) :  Ger.  Aggregai 
(i),  Haufen  (2);  Fr.  agregat,  cigrSgation ;  Ital. 
aggreg^izione.  (i)  A  collection  of  beings 
taken  together,  considered  as  a  unit  or  as 
made  up  of  units.    See  Unit  (social). 

It  is  a  general  term  for  the  different  cases 
often  designated  by  the  term  Association 
(social)  (q.v.).  It  is  reconunended  that  aggre- 
gation and  (social)  GBonp(q.Y.)  take  the  place 
of  '  social  association/  for  reasons  given  under 
Association  (social),  in  sociology  (the  point 
of  view  of  the  onlooker);  and  that  Co-opera- 
tion (q.v.)  be  used  in  the  same  general  way 
for  all  sorts  of  Aggregation  and  of  Groups 
when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
actor  in  the  gproup.  We  should  then  have 
A^^egation  (general)  determined  in  different 
Groups  (special),  as  Family,  Church,  Com- 
mercial, &c.,  in  sociology,  and  Co-operation 
determined  as  Instinctive,  Spontaneous,  Intel- 
ligent, &c.,  in  social  psychology. 

Literature :  see  Sociology,  and  Social 
Psychology.  (j.m.b.,  o.p.8.) 

(2)  A  term  of  demography  or  of  statistics 
of  population,  meaning  a  grouping  of  indi- 
viduals in  one  place  or  territory. 

Hobbes(Z>«  Corpare  Pdttico,  Ft.  II.  chap.  ii. 
§  i)  uses  the  phrase  *a  multitude  considered 
as  an  aggregate.'  Genetic  and  congregate 
aggregation  are  terms  introduced  by  Giddmgs 
{Frine,  of  Social.,  1896),  with  the  following 
meanings :  genetic  aggregation  =  a  grouping 
of  kindred  by  common  descent ;  congregate 
aggregation  =  a  grouping  by  immigration  of 
either  unrelated  or  related  individuals,  (f.h.g.) 

Agnoiology  [Gr.  Syvoia,  ignorance,  +  X({yor, 
discourse].  The  theory  of  human  ignorance, 
its  extent,  limits,  and  conditions ;  a  term 
used  by  Ferrier  {InsHt,  of  Met,  48)  to  indi- 
cate a  discipline  between  epistemology  and 
ontology.  (B.H.8.) 

Agnostieism  [Lat.  a-^-gnosceref  to  know] : 
Ger.  Agnosticismus,  Agnosie;  Fr.  agnosticisme; 
Ital.  agnosHciwno,  The  class  of  philosophical 
or  scientific  theories  which  recognize  an 
intrinsically  Unknowable  (q.v.). 

The  term  is  due  to  Huxley,  with  whom, 
and  many  other  scientific  men  (cf.  Du  Bois- 
Reymond,  Ueher  d,  Orenzen  d.  NaturerkenfU' 
niss),  it  means  rather  a  habit  of  mind  which 
considers  metaphysics  fatile.  In  philosophy  it 
has  been  applied  especially  to  Spencer  and  the 
Positivists  (see  Positivism),  to  Kant  (see  Kan- 
TiAiasM),  and  to  those  (e.g.  Hamiltan,  Brad- 


ley) whodraw  agnostic  conclusions  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bblativity  of  Knowledge  (q.v.). 

Literaiwre :  see  Unknowable,  Positivism, 
Epistemology  ;  especially  Kant,  '  Transcen* 
dental  Dialectic,'  in  Critique  of  Pure  Reason ; 
Huxley,  Collected  Essays,  i,  and  'Hume'; 
Spenceb,  First  Principles;  Steeling,  Text* 
book  to  Kant;  Wabd,  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism ;  Bibliog.  E,  2,  a.   (j.m.b.,  g.p.8.) 

Agnostioism  (in  theology).  A  word  pri- 
marily descriptive  of  any  theory  which  denies 
that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  ac(|uire  know- 
ledge about  Gk)d. 

While  theologians  almost  unanimously  unite 
in  opposing  agnosticism,  they  have  not  been  un- 
affected by  cognate  tendencies.  The  problem, 
'  How  far  can  a  finite  being  know  the  absolute 
Being  f '  invariably  raises  difficulties  that  often 
lead  to  conclusions  of  a  partially  agnostic  char- 
acter. These  difficulties  are  inseparable  from  the 
manner  in  which  theology  states  the  proUem. 
(i)  As  against  the  doctrine  of  'traditional- 
ism,'  which  holds  that  man  needs  the  aid  of 
a  supeniatural  revelation  to  arrive  at  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  being  of  God,  the  Iloman  Catholic 
Church  authoritatively  teaches  that  'by  the 
natural  light  of  human  reason'  the  fact  of 
God's  existence  can  certainly  be  ascertained. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  against  the  theory 
of  '  ontologism ' — that  man  is  able  of  himself 
to  know  God  directly,  and  that  all  knowledge 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  this  knowledge 
of  deity — it  upholds  a  modified  agnosticism. 
In  condemning  the  tendencies  to  pantheism, 
which  are  alleged  to  be  traceable  in  such  a  writer 
as,  say,  Boemini,  it  was  necessary  to  declare 
that  from  nature  man  does  not  obtain  any 
insight  into  the  essence  of  God's  being.  The 
direct  perception  of  the  nature  of  God  is  re- 
served for  the  blessed  in  another  life.  Here 
€^  can  be  known  only '  reflected  in  a  mirror.' 
While,  then,  man  can  know  that  God  is  by  an 
effort  of  mere  reason,  he  cannot  know  what 
God  essentially  is.  (2)  Christian  theism  is 
also  partially  agnostic.  It  holds  that  man  baa 
knowledge  of  God,  but  denies  that  XhA  is  one 
with  the  universe.  It  therefore  infers  that  the 
absolute  Being  transcends  the  universe,  and 
that  human  knowledge  of  him,  while  always 
progressing,  can  never  be  complete.  (3  )  Mansel 
furnishes  the  classical  instance  of  agnosticism 
in  theology.  His  conception  is  that,  while 
man  must  believe  in  the  infinity  of  God,  he  is 
unable  to  comprehend  it.  Faith  and  know- 
ledge are  thus  necessarily  divorced.  For,  as 
knowledge  always  attaches  predicates  in  order 
to  obtain  definiteness,  and  as  predicates  limit. 
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there  cannot  be  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  existence  in  which,  neverthelesB,  man 
most  believe.  (4)  The  meet  recent  form  of 
agnoBtidsm  in  theology  is  to  be  found  in  the 
teaching  of  A.  Ritschl  and  some  of  his  school. 
It  reposes  upon  a  specialized  theory  of  know- 
ledge, derived  partly  from  one  interpretation 
of  Kant  and  partly  from  Lotze,  according  to 
which  man  knows  only  phenomena.  As  God 
is  not  a  phenomenon,  he  is  not  known  by  man. 
Theology  therefore  deals  not  with  the  causa 
effieienSf  but  with  the  catua  finalis.  That  is 
to  say,  it  treats  of  God  not  as  a  being,  but  as 
an  '  attractive  ideal '  which,  by  impressing 
a  man  subjectively  with  its  value  for  him, 
leads  him  to  adopt  it.  God  is  thus  unknow- 
able in  himself — even  in  divine  revelation  it 
would  seem  ;  man  is  aware  of  him  only  in  so 
far  as  appreciative  of  the  value  of  his  nature 
(which  is  love)  for  the  purposes  of  moral  and 
religions  elevation.  (b.m.w.) 

LiieraJhire:  see  Biblioo.  £,  2,  ^,  a. 

Agoraphobia  [Gr.  Ayopa^  market-place,  + 
4>ofiUt,  fear]  :  Ger.  Flatzfurdu,  Platzangst ;  Fr. 
agoraphobte,  topophobie ;  Ital.  cigorqfobia,  A 
morbid  uneasiness  or  fear  in  crossing  open 
places.  The  term  Flatzfwreht  or  Agoraphobia 
is  due  to  Westphal.  The  symptom  is  one  of 
a  group  of  excessive  fears  (see  Phobia)  char- 
acteristic of  states  of  nervous  debility  or  of 
persons  with  nervous  diathesis.  It  is  also  sym- 
ptomatic of  mental  degeneration  and  of  neur- 
asthenia. Open  spaces,  parks,  squares,  and  the 
like  are  avoided.  When  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
them  the  patient  follows  the  surrounding  houses 
or  trees  or  clings  to  a  companion.  There  is  no 
vertigo,  but  the  legs  feel  weak,  the  heart  pal- 
pitates ;  there  may  be  coldness  or  numbness 
and  profuse  sweating.  The  patient  may  realize 
the  groundlessness  of  the  fear,  but  none  the  less 
feels  alarm  and  apprehension.  At  times  it 
cannot  be  overcome,  and  momentarily  inhibits 
action  (cf.  Aboulia).  (j.j.) 

LiUrature:  H.  Saubt,  !^tude  clinique  sur 
lafolie  h^r^taire  (1886);  Benedikt,  Allg. 
Wien.  med«  S^eit.,  x1;  Westphal,  Arch.  f. 
Psychiat.  u.  Nervenh.  (1872);  Kaan,  Der  neur- 
asthenische  AngstaiTekt;  Jahrb.  f.  Psychiat. 
n.  Neurol.,  xi.  149 ;  Suckliko,  Amer.  J.  Med. 
Sci.,  xcix.  476-83;  Leobakd  du  Saulle, 
]^tude  clinique  sur  la  penr  des  espaces  (1878) ; 
Dxchambbe,  Diet.  Encyc  des  Sci.  MM.  (sub 
verbo) ;  Corses,  Arch,  f  Psychiat.  u.  Nervenh. 
(187a);  DuHAUT,  Considerations  sur  Tagora- 
phobie  (1879);  ^'  ^^  Gbain,  D^lire  chez  les 
d^n^nb  (1886);  y.  Maonak,  Lefons  sur 
les  d^lires  (1897).  (Ljf.-j.M3.) 


Agraphia  [Gr.  d+7/Mi^<y,  writej :  Uer. 
Agraphie ;  Fr.  agraphie ;  Ital.  agrajia.  The 
loss  or  impairment  of  the  power  to  express 
oneself  by  written  symbols.  It  is  one  of  a 
group  of  the  diseases  of  language  (Aphasia) 
with  intricate  and  important  relations  to  the 
growth  and  decay  of  other  speech  functions, 
treated  under  the  article  Speech  Am)  rra 
Defects  (q.v.,  also  for  LUeraJhire)*  (j.j.) 

AgxeaaUeness  and  DisagreeaUeness : 
see  Pajn  and  Pieasube,  and  Pleasantness 
AND  Unpleasantness. 

Agreement  [O.F.  agremewt\i  Ger.  (i) 
Uebereinatimmung,  (2)  Oleichheit^  (3)  Ueher- 
etfutimmung,  Connstenz;  Fr.  (i)  convenanee, 
(2)  nmilitiidej  (3)  compatibiliti ;  Ital.  (i) 
coneordanza,  (2),  (3)  aceordo,  (i)  Concord, 
harmony;  (2)  similarity,  likeness,  or  same- 
ness ;  anidogy,  or  connectedness  of  meaning 
in  case  of  ideas;  (3)  logical  consistency  in 
case  of  judgments. 

Locke  {Essay  concerning  Uvrntan  Under^ 
standing^  Book  IV,  chap,  i)  defines  knowledge 
as  '  the  perception  of  the  connection  and  agree- 
ment, or  disagreement  and  repugruancy,  of  any 
of  our  ideas.'  He  then  names  four  sorts  of 
'  agreement  or  disagreement ' :  ( i)  identity,  or 
diversity;  (2) relation;  (3) coexistence  ;  (4) 
real  existence.  The  first  is  the  particular 
relation  between  two  ideas,  which  makes  them 
caUed  the  same  or  not  the  same.  The  second 
refers  to  abstract  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween ideas  such  as  are  still  not  identical ;  e.g. 
the  relation  of  equality  or  inequality  between 
two  different  quantities.  The  third  has  to  do 
with  the  relation  in  concrete  substances,  be- 
tween their  various  qualities;  e. g.  fusibility 
and  yellowness  coexist  in  gold.  The  fourth 
refers  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
idea  '  with  real  existence,'  e.  g.  one  may  affirm 
God  is.  This  view  of  the  conception  of  agree- 
ment, and  of  its  relation  to  judgment  and  to 
knowledge,  was  later  much  discussed. 

LiUrature:  Fbaseb'b  edition  of  Locke's 
Essay,  ii.  120  (with  references).  (j.b.) 

Agreement  (legal) :  see  Contbact. 

Agreement  (method  of):  Ger.  Methods 
der  UtheretnsHfMMmg ;  Fr.  n%khode  de  concord- 
ance ;  Ital.  metodo  di  coneordanza.  The  process 
of  using  a  number  of  instances  of  constant  con- 
junction amid  differences  as  basis  for  inference 
to  a  real  connection,  most  commonly  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  rule  defining  the  kind  of 
conjunction  required  is  expressed  in  Mill's 
enunciation  thus  :  '  If  two  or  more  instances 
of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  have 
only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the  circum- 
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stance  in  which  alone  all  these  instances  agree 
is  the  can8e(or  effect)of  the  given  phenomenon.' 

The  Methodof Agreement  issuhstantially  that 
inculcated  by  F.  Bacon  as '  comparentia  ad  intel- 
lectum  instantianim  quae  in  ^ulem  natura  con- 
veniunt  per  materias  licet  dissimillimas'  {Nov. 
Org,  ii.  1 1 ).  Modem  logic  recognizes  more  fiilly 
than  Bacon  did  the  characteristic  imperfection  of 
the  method  due  to  the  possibility  of  Plurality 
OF  Causes  (q.v.),  and  more  fully  than  Mill 
did  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  applica- 
tion of  the  method  to  unanalysed  experience. 
The  method  as  a  test  or  criterion  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  evidence  is  pre-eminently  but  not 
exclusively  applicable  to  data  of  observation. 

LiterattMre :  Bagok,  Nov.  Org. ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
Logic;  YsNK,  Empirical  Logic,  chap,  xvii; 
Bsadlet,  Princ.  of  Logic,  Bk.  II.  Pt.  II. 
chap,  iii;  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
Pt.  n.  chap.  XV.  (B.A.) 

Agricvltiiral  Stage:  Ger.  KuUurstufe 
der  Ackerhauer;  Fr.  itcU  agrieole;  Ital.  sUUo 
agricclo.  That  stage  of  economic  development 
in  which  agriculture  is  of  the  greatest  relative 
importance,  when  the  pastoral  or  nomadic  stage 
is  over,  and  manufactures  and  commerce  are 
still  restricted.  (f.cm.) 

Grosse  {Die  Formen  der  Familie)  distin- 
guishes a  '  lower '  from  a '  higher '  agricultural 
stage.  (K.G.) 

Agrippa,  KenryComeliiuivof  Nettesheim. 
( 1 486-1 535.)  A  German  physician,  philosopher, 
and  astrologer.  Lectured  in  theology  in  Co- 
logne and  elsewhere,  and  practised  medicine 
in  France. 

Ahrena,  Keinrioh.  (1808-74.)  Educated 
in  Oottingen,  he  fled  to  Paris,  and  there 
lectured  on  the  history  of  German  philosophy. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  Brussels 
1834),  of  law  and  political  economy  at  Graz 
1850),  and  of  practical  philosophy  and  politi- 
cal science  in  Leipzig  (1859).  Wrote  on  law 
and  politics. 

AhrixnAa,  The  principle  of  evil  in 
Persian  philosophy.  See  Oriental  Philo- 
sophy (Persian).  (j.m.b.) 

d'Ailly  (or  Ailli),  Pierre.  (1350-cir. 
1420.)  A  French  churchman  and  reformer. 
Chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris  after  1 389; 
archhishop  of  Cambray  after  1395;  cardinal 
after  1 4 11 .  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  John 
Hubs  before  the  Council  of  Constance.  He 
exposed  and  condemned  the  abuses  and  im- 
purities of  the  Church. 

Aim  [Lat.  aeetimare,  to  estimate] :  Ger. 
Ziel ;  Fr,  Jin,  hut ;  ItaL  ecopo,  A  more  remote 
or  general  project  in  voluntary  action.    Syno* 
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nymons  most  nearly  with  Pubpose  (q.  v.),  and 
havinga  less  exact  meaning  than  the  terms  End 
and  Monvx  (cf.  those  terms).     (j.M.a,  o.f.8.} 

Aim  (in  education):  Ger.  Zitl',  Fr.  &«<; 
lux.  fine.  A  stage  in  Herbartian  Method 
(in  education ;  q.  v.) ;  the  end  to  be  attained 
in  a  given  exercise. 

It  is  thought  to  conduce  greatly  to  success- 
ful instruction  if  the  end,  or  aim,  towards 
which  it  moves  is  brought  clearly  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pupil.  That  the  aim  may 
be  both  clear  and  important,  Herbartian 
writers  urge  that  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
struction should  be  so  grouped  that  each  sub- 
division may  be  considered  a  unit,  or  whole, 
for  method.  The  aim  for  each  unit,  or  method- 
whole,  is  simply  the  leading  purpose  for  teach- 
ing it.  Thus,  in  introducing  a  lesson  upon  the 
motions  of  the  earth,  the  teacher  may  say:  'We 
have  found  that  the  earth  is  a  great  ball  sus- 
pended in  space;  let  us  see  whether  it  is  at 
rest  or  in  motion.'     See  Method-v^hole. 

Literature :  McMurby,  The  Method  of  the 
Recitation,  98-109.  (c.DeG.) 

Akinesui  [Gr.  a-\- KonitTts^  motion]:  Ger. 
Betoegungdaeigkeit ;  Fr.  paralysicy  paresie; 
Ital.  aeineei.    See  Paralysis. 

Alalia  and  Dyslalia  [Gr.  ^(XaXor,  from  a  + 
XaXciv,  to  talk] :  Ger.  AUuie  ;  Fr.  alalie ;  Ital. 
alalia,  (i)  Partial  or  complete  loss  of  the 
power  to  articulate,  or  imperfect  articulation, 
due  usually  to  paridysis  of  one  or  other  of  the 
groups  of  muscles  (lips,  tongue,  larynx)  used 
in  speaking.  Similarly,  dyslalia  is  used  to 
refer  to  fiEiulty  articulation,  or,  which  is  better, 
complete  loss  of  that  power  (S^glas,  TrovJtiUs 
du  Langage),  which  defect,  when  confined  to 
a  few  special  sounds,  is  termed  mogilalia,  and 
which,  when  the  sound  uttered  is  different 
from  the  one  intended,  may  be  termed  para- 
lalia. In  these  cases  the  defect  is  called 
peripheral,  although  the  cause  of  it  (paralysis) 
may  be  in  the  centres  below  the  cortex.  The 
difficulties  in  pronouncing  r,  th,  «,  &c.,  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  races,  are  cases  of  mogilalia, 
and  these  in  turn  have  been  given  special 
names,  according  to  the  letter  involved — rhota- 
cism,  &c.  These  terms  are  used  and  illus- 
trated by  Kussmaul  {SU^rungen  der  Sprache, 
chap,  xxxv)  and  Morselli  {Semej.  tnalat. 
ment.,  ii),  but  have  not  been  generally  adopted 
by  other  writers.  Such  normal  difficulties  of 
pronunciation  are  purely  peritheral.  {2)  Loss 
of  the  elements  of  speech  due  to  cerebral 
disease;  Le.  a  central  defect.  This  is  less 
usual  and  less  desirable.  See  distinctions 
given  under  Speech  and  its  Defects.    (j.j.) 
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Alaiiiui(orAlaii),  Johaan.  (1565-1631.) 
A  Danish  professor  of  philosophy,  and  author 
of  philosophical  works. 

Albertists :  followers  of  Albebtus  Mag- 
nus (q.v.).  See  also  Thomists,  and  Patbistig 
Philosofht. 

jLll>ertiui  Xagnufl.  (i  193-1280.)  Some- 
times called  Albert  von  BoUstadt,  'Doctor 
Universalis.'  One  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  introduced  the  com- 
plete system  of  Aristotle  to  his  age  by  a  loose 
reproduction  of  Arabic  versions  and  conmien- 
taries.  Lectured  at  Cologne  and  in  Paris, 
Thomas  Aquinas  being  one  of  his  pupils*  He 
was  a  Dominican  and  became  bishop,  but 
found  the  office  uncongenial  and  resigned. 

Albo,  Joseph  (or  Jo«i).  (Died  1428.)  A 
Jewish  scholar,  disputant,  and  polemical  writer, 
who  continued  the  work  of  Maimonides.  He 
considered  the  existence  of  God,  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  the  future  life  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Judaism  (q.v.). 

Alcoholimi  [Arab,  al-kah't] :  Ger.  Alkohcl- 
iamus;  Fr.  cUcooltame;  Ital.  aieoi^iano.  A 
morbid  condition  with  marked  physiological 
and  psychological  symptoms,  brought  about  by 
excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  duration,  manner,  and  degree 
of  imbibition,  and  the  predisposition  and 
general  condition  of  the  individual.  The 
term  Acute  Alcoholism  is  reserved  for  a  very 
distinctive  group  of  symptoms  which  occurs  at 
times  after  an  excessive  debauch,  at  times  as 
an  incident  in  the  development  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  at  times  in  predisposed  patients 
as  the  consequence  of  severe  mental  or  physical 
strain.  This  condition  is  also  known  as  de- 
lirium tremens.  Chronic  Alcoholism  is  a  con- 
dition resulting  from  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  taken  for  a  long  period.  Drunken- 
ness is  a  transitory  condition  resulting  from 
an  excessive  dose  of  alcohol ;  its  synonyms  are 
Inebriation  or  Litoxication.  Dipsomania 
(q.v.)  is  strictly  an  intermittent,  irresistible 
craving  for  liquor,  being  a  defect  of  inhibition 
similar  in  nature  to  other  manias,  but  is 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  drunkenness 
or  alcoholism,  as  ^psomaniac  is  used  for 
drunkard. 

The  morbid  symptoms  of  alcoholism  present 
a  wide  variation.  The  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion is  a  most  important  aetiological  factor 
which  influences  as  well  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  Alcoholic  poisoning  seems  to 
attack  the  region  of  least  resistance,  and, 
though  slow  and  insidious  in  its  onset,  is 


certain  to  undermine  the  vigour  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  nervous  disorders  pass,  as  the 
disease  proceeds,  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  appearing  first  as  sensory  and  motor 
derangement,  and  later  besieging  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties.  The  sensory  troubles 
appear  as  pseudo-sensations  in  the  extremities, 
itching,  creeping,  or  pricking ;  at  times  hyper- 
aesthesia,  but  more  usually  a  progressive  loss 
of  sensibility  occurs.  The  eyes  lose  their  visual 
acuteness,  and  are  prone  to  pseudo-sensations. 
Of  the  motor  disorders,  which  likewise  pro- 
ceed firom  periphery  to  centre,  the  most  salient 
symptom  is  a  tremor,  at  first  slight  and 
occasional,  then  more  marked  and  constant. 
Such  tremors  are  exaggerated  under  nervous 
strain  or  effort,  appear  in  the  articulation,  and 
frequently  lead  to  more  serious  motor  neuroses 
(spasms,  cramps,  convulsions,  and  paralyses). 
The  intellectual  disorders  are  usually  described 
as  falling  into  two  periods,  the  second  period 
exhibiting  the  typical  picture  of  insanity 
(mania  and  dementia),  while  the  first  reveals 
the  effects  of  a  less  serious  but  comprehensive 
intellectual  decline.  The  excitability  of  the 
nervous  centres  leads  to  violent  outbursts  of 
anger,  irritability,  suspiciousness,  or  reck- 
lessness. Moral  sensibilities  are  blunted,  and 
the  general  plane  of  mental  life  gradually  de- 
clines. The  final  stages  of  alcoholic  dementia 
present  complete  decay  of  all  the  mental 
faculties,  with  pronounced  stammering,  tremor, 
and  paralysis  (see  Dementia). 

Acute  alcoholism  (delirium  tremens)  is  the 
sharp  outbreak  of  a  predisposed  nervous  system 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  and  is 
in  many  cases  an  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  con- 
dition. The  attack  is  generally  foreshadowed 
in  a  prodromic  penod  marked  by  cerebral 
exaltation,  rapid  flow  of  ideas,  excitement, 
excessive  sensitiveness,  fear,  irritability,  and 
the  like ;  and  sensory  illusions,  fismtastic  and 
peraistent,  and  regularly  increasing  at  night, 
render  the  sleep  of  the  sufferer  a  protracted 
nightmare  of  gruesome  scenes  and  fearful 
catastrophes.  The  delirium  itself  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  prodromic  symptoms,  the 
illusions  passing  into  more  constant  and  varied 
hallucinations ;  the  patient,  no  longer  a  spec- 
tator but  an  actor  in  the  fancied  horrors, 
becomes  the  victim  of  numberless  fears  and 
torturing  sensations,  particularly  affecting 
sight  and  touch.  In  drunkenness  likewise 
there  are  two  periods — one  of  excitement  and 
the  other  of  depression.  A  lively  imagination, 
exuberance  of  spirits,  loquacity,  lack  of  reserve, 
are  characteristic  of  the  first  stage,  while  in 
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the  ensuing  stage  are  observed  confusion  of 
ihought;  difficulty  in  speech  and  in  the  finer 
motor  co-ordinations,  vertigo,  sense-illusions. 
This  is  followed  by  a  period  of  deep  sleep — 
a  recuperative  period  of  heaviness  and  stupor 
gradually  leading  to  the  normal  condition. 
The  condition,  like  other  forms  of  alcoholic 
poisoning,  varies  considerably  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nature  of  the  dose.  The  study 
of  alcoholism  has  an  importance  beyond  its 
medical  and  psychological  interest.  It  has 
contributed  to  much  of  the  degradation  of 
individuals  and  races,  and  the  regulation  of 
its  use  has  been  for  generations  one  of  the 
most  important  sociological  problems.  The 
tendency  to  this  excess  has  passed  into  our 
heredity,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
significant  marks  of  a  degenerate  diathesis. 

Literature:  Leobain,  articles  Alcoholism, 
Chronic  Alcoholism,  Delirium  Tremens,  in 
Tuke's  Diet  of  Psychol.  Med. ;  Bonhoeffeb, 
Der  Oeisteszustand  des  Alcoholdelirienten, 
Wernicke's  Psychiatrie,  App.  6  (1898) ;  C.  F. 
Hodge,  Experiments  on  the  Physiology  of 
Alcohol,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  (1897),  1.  694-603, 
769-81 2.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  alco- 
holism has  been  compiled  by  J.  S.  Billings 

(1894).  (J.J.) 

Also  v.  Maonan,  Recherches  sur  les  Centres 
Nerveux,  i«  s^rie  (1876),  2®  s6rie  (1893); 
Lefons  Cliniques  sur  les  Maladies  Mentales 
(1893);  DerAlcooli8me(i874);  Desdiverses 
formes  de  D^ire  alcoolique  et  de  leur  Traite- 
ment;  Dechambre,  Diet.  Encyc.  des  Sci. 
M^d.  (sub  verbo) ;  J.  Dsjebine,  De  TH^r^ 
dit^  cums  les  Maladies  du  Syst^me  Nerveux 
(i886^ ;  M.  Legbaik,  H^r^ditd  et  Alcoolisme 
(1889).  (L.M.) 

Also  Hubs,  Alkoholismus ;  £.  Fazio,  L'Ub- 
briachezza  (1878-92);  Zebboglio,  AJcool- 
ismo  (1896).  (E.M.) 

Alcott,  Amos  Broiuion.  (i 799-1888.) 
American  transcendental  philosopher ;  contri- 
buted to  The  Dial,  and  publish^  works  on  a 
wide  range  of  speculative  and  practical  themes. 

Alcnin  (or  Alkiiin),  Flaociui  Albinufl 
Alcmiui.  (cir.  735-804.)  An  English  church- 
man, '  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.'  He 
became  (782)  member  of  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, with  whom  he  sustained  an  intimate 
friendship  until  his  death.  Assisted  the  king 
in  fonndiDg  and  maintaining  schools,  was 
head  of  the  court  school,  and  was  made  (796) 
abbot  of  St.  Martins  at  Tours. 

d'Alembert,  Jean  le  Bond.  (1717- 
83.)  A  French  geometer  and  philosopher: 
educated  in  the  Mazarin  College,  his  favourite 


study  being  geometry.  He  wrote  on  dynamics, 
fluids,  and  a  number  of  important  literary  and 
philosophical  themes.  With  Diderot,  he  was 
one  of  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.). 

AlezaadMr,  Archihivld.  (1772-1851.) 
President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College ;  pastor 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton.  He  was 
noted  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  writer  on 
theology  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Alexander,  James  Waddell.  (1804- 
59.)  Son  of  Archibald  Alexander,  educated 
in  Princeton  College  and  Seminary.  Pastor, 
editor  of  T?ie  Fre^terian  (1830-3);  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  Prince- 
ton (1833-44);  pastor.  New  York  (1844-9 
and  1 85 1-9);  professor  of  church  history  and 
government  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1849-gi). 

Alexander,  Joseph  Addison.  (1809- 
1 860.)  Son  of  Archibald  Alexander,  educated 
at  Princeton.  Distinguished  for  oriental 
learning,  he  became  professor  of  biblical  criti- 
cism and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  ( 1 833),  and  professor  of 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history  after  1852. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  A  teacher 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  at  Athens  in  the 
end  of  the  2nd  and  beginning  of  the  3rd 
centuries  a.  d.  Wrote  commentaries  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  translated  by 
the  Arabians,  and  published  later  in  the  Aldine 
edition  of  Aristotle's  works  (1495-8)  and,  in 
part,  in  more  recent  times. 

Alexander  of  Sales,  (died  1245.)  Named 
'  Doctor  Irrefragabilis '  aud  also  '  Fons  Yi- 
tae ' :  a  celebrated  English  theologian  of  the 
13th  century.  Trained  in  the  monastery  of 
Hales,  he  relinquished  an  archdeaconry  to 
study  in  Paris,  where  he  received  the  doctor's 
degree  and  became  famous  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Among  his  pupils 
was  Bonaventura  (but  not  Duns  Sootus  or 
Thomas  Aquinas,  as  has  been  asserted).  En- 
tered the  order  of  Minorite  Friars.  His  most 
famous  book,  Summa  !l%edloffiae,  is  based  on 
the  SefUences  of  Peter  Lombard. 

Alexandrian  Bchool :  Ger.  Alexan- 
driniaehe  Schvle;  Fr.  icole  d^Alexandrie;  Ital. 
scuola  aUseandrina.  The  phrase  has  been 
used  in  two  distinct  senses — a  literary  and 
a  philosophico-theological.  In  the  former 
sense,  with  which  we  need  not  deal  here,  it  is 
applied  to  the  literary  tendencies  dominant 
during  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  (322- 
30  B.C.)  In  its  philosophico-theological  usage 
it  indicates  that  junction  between  Eastern 
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ftud  "Westem  thought  which  took  place  at 
Alexandria  and  produced  a  new  series  of  doc- 
trines which  mark  an  entire  school.  Although 
these  tendencies  may  be  traced  as  &r  hack  as 
s8o  B.C.,  it  is  convenient  to  date  the  floreat  of 
the  school  from  30  b.c.  to  529  a.d. 

East  and  West  met  and  commingled  at 
Alexandria.  The  operative  ideas  of  the  civil- 
izations, cultures,  and  religions  of  Rome, 
Qreece,  Palestine,  and  the  further  East  found 
themselves  in  juxtaposition.  Hence  arose  a 
new  problem,  developed  partly  by  occidental 
thought,  partly  by  oriental  aspiration.  Re- 
ligion and  philosophy  became  inextricably 
mixed,  and  the  resultant  doctrines  conse- 
quently belong  to  neither  sphere  proper,  but 
are  rather  witnesses  to  an  attempt  at  combin- 
ing both.  These  efforts  naturally  came  from 
two  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Jews  tried 
to  accommodate  their  finith  to  the  results  of 
Western  culture,  in  which  Qreek  elements 
predominated.  On  the  other  hand,  thinkers 
whose  main  impulse  came  from  Greek  philo- 
sophy attempted  to  accommodate  their  doc- 
trines to  the  distinctively  religious  problems 
which  the  eastern  nations  had  brought  with 
them.  From  whichever  side  the  consequences 
be  viewed,  they  are  to  be  characterized  as 
theosophical  radier  than  purely  philosophical, 
purely  religious,  or  purely  theological. 

(i)  The  beginnings  of  the  movement  are 
almost  entirely  lost  in  obscurity.  Some  pro- 
fess to  find  traces  of  it  so  early  as  the  Septna- 
gint  (280  B.C.),  but  it  is  usual  to  date  the  first 
overt  traces  from  Aristobulus  (160  B.C.).  The 
Jewish  line  culminated  in  Philo  (fl.  40  A.D.), 
who  accepts  Greek  metaphysical  ideas  and,  by 
the  method  of  allegoricid  interpretation,  finds 
their  justification  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Philo's  system  falls  into  three  main  portions : 
(a)  The  existence  and  nature  of  God.  {b) 
God's  relation  to  the  world,  embodying  the 
very  important  and  influential  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  This  doctrine  is  Philo's  most  distinc- 
tive contribution  to  the  history  of  thought, 
and  is  a  determining  element  in  the  teaching 
of  the  school  in  all  its  branches,  (e)  Man's 
life  in  the  light  of  his  own  and  of  Gt>d's 
nature.  Philo  s  significance  is  to  be  sought 
rather  in  what  he  attempted  than  in  what  he 
accomplished,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Jewish  Alexandrians  as  a  whole.  These 
thinkers  are  significant  phenomena,  not  per- 
manent figures. 

(2)  In  the  more  strictly  philosophical  line 
the  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  school  goes 
by  the  name   Neo-Flatonism.     Here,    once 


more,  great  obscurity  prevails  regarding  the 
earlier  history.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  Neo-Platonists  are  deflected  from  philo- 
sophy proper  by  their  adoption  of  the  con- 
temporary religious  and  apocalyptic  longings 
of  mankind,  and  by  their  tacit  agreeoient  to 
view  these  theosophical  movements  as  originat- 
ing the  problems  which  it  was  most  essential 
for  philosophy  to  solve.  Consequently,  their 
interpretation  of  the  universe  and  of  life  is 
not  unbiassed,  but  is  conducted  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  question  of  salvation  from  this 
present  evil  world.  Philosophically  viewed, 
the  school  is  eminently  eclectic.  Although 
relying  upon  Plato  for  its  first  principles,  and 
especially  for  its  dualism,  it  agrees  with  the 
post-Aristotelian  sceptics  in  its  contempt  for 
knowledge;  with  the  Stoics  in  its  manifold 
tendencies  towards  pantheism,  and  in  its  re- 
gard for  an  ascetic  morality ;  it  bears  traces 
too  of  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  especially  in 
some  aspects  of  its  statement  of  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  generally  accepted  opinion  the  school 
was  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (fl.  200 
A.D.).  His  doctrines  well  illustrate  the  general 
scheme  of  its  teaching.  The  human  soul  forms 
the  central  subject  of  investigation.  Its  pure 
origin,  its  falling  away,  and  the  means  of 
its  return  to  its  first  estate  constitute  the 
principal  subjects  discussed.  The  entire  atti- 
tude is  mystical.  That  is  to  say,  the  begin- 
ning lies  in  a  transcendent  sphere,  and  there 
the  end  is  to  be  found  also.  Man  must  needs 
get  beyond  experience,  and  this  by  exceptional 
means.  By  cultivating  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  sense,  a  man  may  at  length 
achieve  a  condition  of  ecstasy  in  which  he 
will  become  one  with  God.  With  Plotinus 
Neo-Platonism  attains  its  highest  development 
and,  very  specially,  its  clearest  and  least  ir- 
rational teaching.  Porphyry  (fl.  280  a.d.) 
was  Plotinus'  greatest  pupil,  and  he  always 
remained  a  pupil.  He  departed  from  the 
theoretical  severity  of  the  master  and  em- 
phasized the  practical  element  more,  with  a 
view  to  combating  the  rising  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. After  him  the  theosophical  interest 
predominates,  as  in  lamblichus,  Sopater,  Max- 
imus,  and  many  others.  The  members  of  the 
school  became  religious  teachers  charged  with 
a  mission  on  behalf  of  Paganism  against  Chris^ 
tianity.  After  the  death  of  Julian '  the  Apostate ' 
(363  A.D.),  the  power  of  the  Church  gradually 
increased,  and  that  of  Pagan  theosophy  waned 
correspondingly.  Alexandria  and  Rome  ceased 
to  be  the  h^bd  quarters,  and  Greek  thought 
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found  its  last  refuge  in  the  old  home,  Athens. 
Plutarch  (fl.  425  A.D.)  and  Proclus  (fl.  470 
A.D.)  are  the  most  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  this  branch.  Naturally,  under  the 
changed  conditions,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
school  was  once  more  idtered.  Its  scholars 
tend  to  emphasize  accurate  historical  know- 
ledge of  previous  systems,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
this,  they  try  to  resystematize  the  entire  body 
of  Greek  thought,  relying  at  the  same  time 
upon  Plotinus  for  the  general  framework. 
"With  Proclus  dialectic  comes  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  again.  Neo-Platonism  may 
be  said  to  end  with  Damascius,  who  was  head 
of  the  Athenian  school  when  it  was  closed, 
by  order  of  Justinian,  in  529  a.d.  Boethius  is 
the  last  eminent  thinker  to  be  affected  by  it. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  historical  circumstances 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  rather  than 
to  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonism  as  a  formal 
system,  some  Christian  thinkers  were  pro- 
foundly swayed  by  ideas  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Of  these  T.  Flavins 
Clemens  (fl.  200  a.d.)  and  Origen  (fl.  240  a.d.) 
were  the  most  distinguished.  Clemens  was  a 
pupil  of  Pantaenus,  the  first  great  teacher  of 
this  branch — ^the  catechetical — of  the  school ; 
he  was  also  a  convert  from  Paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity. His  main  importance  in  the  history 
of  thought  lies  in  his  perception  of  the  value 
of  philosophy  to  religion,  which  had  become 
obscured,  or  even  lost,  during  the  conflict  of 
the  Church  with  the  Gnostics.  Coming  so 
early  as  he  did,  he  was  unable  to  realize  the 
full  significance  of  the  problems  that  turned 
upon  an  alliance  between  Christianity  and 
Greek  thought,  while  his  lack  of  system  gave 
an  air  of  accommodating  syncretism  to  his  doc- 
trines. He  attempted  to  combine  purity  of 
life  (as  against  some  Gnostics)  with  freedom 
of  thought  (as  against  Church  tendencies). 
The  former  takes  from  Christian  conceptions, 
the  latter  from  Greek.  Origen  is  the  great 
systematizer  and  scholar  of  the  theological  line 
of  the  school.  In  his  combination  of  the 
Christian  religion  with  Greek  philosophy,  the 
practical  tendency  of  the  former  counteracts 
the  mystical  implications  of  the  latter.  He 
has  his  theory  of  the  universe  and  his  rule  of 
life,  like  the  Neo-Platonists,  but  he  founds 
them  on  the  Scriptures,  and  by  his  peculiar 
interpretations  contrives  to  bring  about  har- 
mony. Hence  his  theory  of  one  teaching  for 
the  people  and  another  for  those  'who  are 
able  to  bear  it'  The  whole  truth  is  too  high 
and  difficult  for  the  masses.  He  evinces  mar- 
vellous skill  in  harmonizing  the  varied  ele- 


ments, so  much  so  that,  at  a  later  time,  op- 
posing theological  factions  agreed  in  appealing 
to  him,  and  with  equal  show  of  reason.  The 
best  example  of  this  skill  is  to  be  found  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Logos.  Origen  had  no 
successor  of  equal  intellectual  rank,  though 
Athanasius  must  have  known  something  of 
current  speculation.  At  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  the  philosophical  writings  of  Synesius 
of  Ptolemaia  show  how  close  might  still  be 
the  bond  between  Christianity  and  Neo- 
Platonism. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  by  Clemens,  and 
especially  by  Origen,  is  often  underestimated. 
They  saved  Christianity  from  the  extremes  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition,  due  to  early 
apocalyptic  ideas,  and  strove,  by  inculcating 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  to  unify  llie  conception 
of  the  revelation  in  Christ  with  the  older  no- 
tion of  a  revelation  in  nature.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  continuation  of  their  work  by 
Augustine  deserves  close  attention. 

The  comparatively  recent  researches  and 
contentions  of  A.  Kitschl,  and  particularly  of 
A.  Hamack  and  his  co-workers,  have  renewed 
interest  in  these  problems  by  showing  their 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Literature :  (i)  Gfbober,  Philo  a.  d.  Alex. 
Theosophie ;  Dahke,  Darstellung  d.  jad.-alex. 
Beligionsphilos. ;  Zellsb,  Philos.  d.  Grie- 
chen,  iii.  2;  Heinze,  D.  Lehre  vom  Logos; 
Dbummond,  Philo- Judaeus.  (2)  Zeller,  op. 
cit.;  Heinze,  op.  cit.;  Ueberweo,  Hist, 
of  Philos.,  i;  Yachebot,  Hist,  de  T^ole 
d'Alexandrie.  (3)  AuousTisrE,  Confessions, 
vii.  9-21;  any  good  Church  History,  e.  g. 
Neander,  F.  C.  Baub;  Habnack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma;  Voot,  Neuplatonismus  a.  Chria- 
tenthum;  Keim,  Aus  d.  Urchristenthum ; 
Keim,  Augustinus ;  Bedepennino,  Origenes ; 
Patbick,  Apology  of  Origen;  A.  Bitschl, 
Theol.  u.  Met. ;  Biog,  Christian  Platonists  of 
Alexandria;  Hatoh,  Hibbert  Lectures;  the 
new  editions  of  Early  Christian  Literature  (espe- 
cially Origen)  by  Habnack  and  his  associates. 
See  Patbistic  Philosophy,  V,  (b.m.w.) 

Alexia  [Gr.  d  +  Xcyciy,  to  read] :  Ger.  Alexie ; 
Fr.  alexie ;  Ital.  aiessia.  Loss  or  impairment 
of  the  power  to  read ;  i.  e.  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  visual  symbols  expressed  in 
printed  or  written  words.  It  forms  one  of  a 
group  of  the  diseases  of  speech  with  intimate 
and  important  relations  to  other  defects.  See 
Speech  and  its  Defects.  Forms  of  alexia  are 
termed  word-blindness,  text-blindness;  and 
it  is  related  to,  though  not  synonymous  with, 
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ALEXINUS  —  ALLEGIANCE 


mental  or  mind-blindiiess,  called  also  Psychic 
BuviiNBBs  (q.y.).  (j.j.) 

Alufwiwiui  of  SHb.  Lived  in  the  4th  cen- 
taiy  B.C.  A  logician,  follower  of  Enbulides, 
who  attacked  Aristotle  and  Zeno  the  Stoic. 

iJikrabi  or  AUkmbie  (Lat.  Alfkrabiiui). 
Died  950  Aj>.  A  distinguished  Arabian 
scholar  and  philosopher  who  lived  in  Damascus. 
He  is  said  to  have  known  seventy  languages ; 
and  wrote  treatises  on  the  sciences  and  on 
Aristotle. 

Al-CkusaliorAl-Ohainli.  (1058-1111.) 
Moslem  theologian  and  philosopher.  A  prolific 
writer,  who  taught  in  Nishapoor  and  Bagdad. 
Lived  in  Syria,  and  travelled  (or  visited)  in 
Egypt. 

AlgedoniQ  Aesthetics  [Gr.  Skyos,  pain, 
+  ijdoin^,  pleasure] :  Ger.  algedonisd^e  Aesthetik^ 
GrfuhUaesthetik;  Fr.  esthStique  algidoniqtte ; 
Ital.  eUetica.  Aesthetics  considered  as  a  special 
branch  of  the  science  of  hedonics,  or,  more 
broadly,  of  the  science  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  term  was  suggested  by  Marshall,  in  Pain, 
Pkaawre,  and  AetSietic8{iSg  4)  fCh&p.vi.  (j.h.t.) 

Algesia  [Gr.  aKyelv,  to  have  pain] :  Ger. 
StJm^rzemj^lndliehkeii;  Fr.  algSsie;  Ital.  o/- 
ffetia.  The  capacity  for  having  pain.  As 
Analgesia  (q.  v.)  expr^es  the  absence  of  the 
sense  of  pain,  algesia  expresses  its  normal 
presence ;  it  is  also  used  (Tuke)  as  a  synonym  of 
HTPEKAX8THssiA(q.v.).  See  Pleasure  and 
Pain  (also  for  LiUrature).  (j.j.) 

Algometer  or  Algenmeter :  see  Laboba- 

TOBY  AND  ApFABATUS,  III.  B.  (c).  (C.) 

Algorisai  (and,  erroneously,  Algorithm), 
lie  Arabic  or  decimal  system  of  numeration, 
and  hence  arithmetic;  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  Arabian  writer  on  Algebra,  whose  work, 
in  translation,  introduced  the  decimal  system 
into  Europe  early  in  the  9th  century.  Of. 
Murray's  Eng,  Diet,y  sub  verbo.  (j.m.b.) 

Alienist  ( i),  Alieiiim(2),  AUenation(3) 
piat.  aUenus,  belonging  to  another,  estranged]: 
Uer.  Irrenarzt  (i),  Pty Maoris  (2),  Geittes- 
stiirung  (3) ;  Fr.  idUniste  (i),  ptyehiatrie  (2), 
aUenatian  (3);  Ital.  dlienUta  (i),  jpsichia- 
tria  (2),  altenazione  merUale  (3).  A  medical 
specialist  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  mental 
diseases.  Alienism  is  the  name  for  such  study, 
while  Alienation  is  a  generic  name  for  the 
various  forms  of  insanity  or  mental  derange- 
ment (J.J.) 

Alisoiip  AreliilMld.  (1757-1839.)  A 
Scottish  writer^  best  known  for  his  Essays  en 
(Ae  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste. 

AlWwiH,  Abu  Tnenf  (also  Alohendiiui). 
Lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  loth  centuxy,  and 


died  after  961.  The  most  encyclopedic  writer 
among  the  Arabs.  He  wrote  on  nearly  every 
science  and  every  branch  of  philosophy,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  translators  and  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle.  He  represented  the 
first  philosophic  revolt  against  Mohammedan- 
ism. 

All  [AS.  aM,  dOe] :  Ger.  Att;  Fr.  UnU; 
Ital.  iutto.  ( I )  As  noun,  a  name  for  the  whole 
universe, '  The  all.'  Also,  in  general,  for  the 
whole  of  anything.  (2)  As  adjective,  with 
distributive  force,  the  characteristic  adjective 
prefixed  to  the  plural  form  of  the  subject  of 
any  universal  affirmative  judgment;  and 
equivalent  to  '  every '  followed  by  the  singular 
of  the  same  subject :  e.  g. '  All  men  are  mortal.' 
(3)  As  collective  adjective,  the  sign  that  a 
number  of  objects  are  regarded  as  forming 
a  single  collective  individual :  e.  g.  '  All  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  taken  together  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles.' 

The  use  of  rA  iroy  as  a  philosophical  term  for 
the  universe  dates  back  to  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Plato.  See,  for  Plato's  usage,  Timaeus,  28  c., 
and  elsewhere.  The  universal  judgment,  with 
its  character  as  the  judgment  which  affirms 
the  predicate  of  every  member  of  the  subject 
class,  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
judgment  by  Aristotle.  Modem  logic  and 
Epistemology,  ever  since  the  discussion  of  the 
categories  of  Allbeit  by  Kant,  have  been 
concerned  with  a  discussion  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  any  universal  judgment  could  be 
founded ;  and  a  distinction  has  grown  up  be- 
tween the  adjective  ^  all '  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  numerable  class  or  collection  of 
individuals  found  in  experience,  and  when 
used  with  reference  to  every  member  of  an 
ideally  defined  class  whose  representatives 
may  be  infinitely  numerous.  Cf.  Sigwart, 
Logik,  Bk.  I.  §  27.  See  also  Induction,  Uni- 
versal, and  JUDOMENT.  (J.R.) 

Allaesthesia  [Gr.  SKkos,  belonging  to 
another,  elsewhere,  +  atoBtfO'ts,  feeling] :  Ger. 
Allaesthesie;  Fr.  aUesthSsie;  Ital.  aUestesia, 
eterestesia.    See  Allochikia. 

Allamaadt  Jean  VicolMi  Sebaetiaiu 
(171 3-87. )  Swiss  philosopher  apd  naturalist. 
Professor  of  philosophy,  and  later  of  natural 
history,  at  Leyden. 

Allegiuice  [L.  Lat.  ligius,  duty  of  a  ten- 
ant] :  Ger.  Unlsrihanen^fliichi,  Fehde^ieht ;  Fr. 
allegeanee;  Ital.  fedeUik,  sudditanza.  The 
obligation  due  from  a  subject  to  a  sovereign. 
Also,  the  sense  of  such  obligation.  Extended 
to  denote  obligation  of  any  inferior  to  any 
superior,  or  the  sense  of  it.     Cf.  Fealtt, 
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•liOTALTT.  It  may  be  (i)  'natural  and  per- 
petual '  as  of  a  citizen,  or  (2)  local  and  tem- 
porary as  of  a  mere  resident  (Wharton,  Law 
JUmcKm  (1892)).  ( J.B.) 

JUlochiria  or  Allocheiria  [Gr.  ^(XXor,  else- 
where, + x««p,  hand] :  Ger.  AlUihirie ;  Fr.  aUo- 
eJUrie ;  Ital.  allochiria.  A  disorder  of  tactile 
pensibiUty  of  central  origin  (see  Janet,  Ner- 
voses  et  idees  fixes)  in  which  a  touch  on  one 
4dde  of  the  body  is  felt  and  located  on  the  op- 
posite side.    Also  termed  allaesthesia.      (j.j.) 

Alogia  [Gr.  d  +X<^yof,  reasoQ]  :  Ger.  Alogie ; 
Fr.  cUogie;  Ital.  alogia.  Inability  to  speak 
due  to  intellectual  defect ;  i.  e.  a  disorder  in 
the  foimation  of  thought  whereby  speech  is 
not  acquired  or  becomes  impossible.  It  is 
therefore  not  properly  an  aphasic  but  a  mental 
difficulty.  See  Sfeeoh  AND  ITS  Defects,  (j.j.) 

S^glas,  TrotMea  de  Langage  (1892),  sug- 
gests Dyslogia.  (jji.b.) 

Alphabet  [Gr.  aX^+^^,  the  first  two 
letters]:  Ger.  Alphabet]  Fr.  aljshabet;  Ital. 
alfaheto.  A  set  of  symbols  used  for  writing  a 
given  language  by  a  more  or  less  exact  indicsr 
tion  of  its  sounds.  The  term  is  sometimes 
also  used  loosely  in  application  to  symbols 
that  denote  things,  not  sounds.  Thus  the 
Chinese  characters,  which  are  partly  ideo- 
graphic, partly  phonetic,  are  called  the  Chinese 
alphabet. 

This  term,  formed  from  the  names  of  the 
first  two  Greek  letters,  alpha  and  beta,  after 
the  manner  of  our  a,  bee,  eee,  originally  de- 
noted the  series  of  letters  by  which  the  Greek 
language  was  written,  and  was  then  extended, 
first  to  the  various  types  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet in  use  throughout  Europe,  secondly  to  like 
sets  of  symbols  of  non-Greek  origin.  The 
alphabets  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  domain 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  itself  based  upon 
the  Greek  writing  of  the  9th  century  a.d. 
Those  of  Western  Europe,  including  our  own, 
are  essentially  the  Roman  form  of  the  Greek. 
The  Bomans  received  not  the  common  Ionian 
form  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  the  Chalcidian, 
in  which  the  3rd  letter  was  C,  not  T,  the 
12th  L,  not  A,  the  20th  P,  not  P,  the  23rd  V, 
not  Y,  and  in  which  the  6th  letter  F  and 

koppa,  9=Qi  ^^^  ^°  ^^9  ^^^  X  bad  the 
value  ka,  not  ch.  It  gave  C  the  value  of  k, 
using  K  but  little,  gave  F  the  value  of/  in- 
stead of  tv,  created  G,  a  modification  of  C,  in 
^e  value  of  ^,  and  gave  it  the  place  of  disused 
zeta,  and  finally  in  the  Augustan  age  intro- 
duced the  Ionian  upsilon,  Y,  with  value  il,  and 
the  zeta,  and  set  them  at  the  end  of  the  alpha- 1 
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bet.  The  letter  J  is  a  modem  differentiation 
out  of  I  established  in  usage  in  the  J  7th 
century  A.D.,  and  the  letter  W  represents  the 
attempt,  in  the  earlier  use  of  the  Boman 
alphabet  among  Germanic  peoples,  to  indicate 
the  consonantal  u  (=  <^)  by  doubling  the 
Roman  V.  Neither  the  number  nor  the  order 
of  the  symbols  is  adjusted  to  phonetic  con- 
siderations, but  both  are  dependent  on  tradi- 
tion with  slight  makeshift  alterations.  The 
oi*der  remains  essentially  that  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet,  in  which  it  was  apparently 
originally  rational,  being  in  part  at  least 
determined  by  the  names  given  the  letters 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  natural 
objects ;  thus,  groups  were  formed  like  aleph 
=ox),  beth  (= house),  gimd  (= camel),  cUdeth 
=  door),i.  e.  A,  B,  C,  D;  or  mem  (= water), 
nun  (=fi8h),  i.e.  M,  N;  or  ayin  *  o'  (=eye), 
pe  (=mouth),  i.  e.  O,  F;  or  koph  (=heaa, 
rear),  resh  (=head,  side),  shin  (= tooth),  Le. 
Q,  R,  S.  Groups  like  B,  C  {g),  D,  and  L,  M, 
N,  on  the  other  hand,  point  towards  phonetic 
arrangement.  The  Phoenician  standard  order 
was  continued  in  the  Greek  and  Romaa  alpha- 
bets, meaningless  as  it  was  for  them,  merely 
on  account  of  the  use  of  the  letters  as  numeral 
signs.  The  Greek  names  of  the  letters  also 
were  meaningless  ecHoes  of  their  Semitic 
originalB.  The  Phoenician  alphabet,  like  the 
earlier  Hebrew  writing,  had  no  means  of  in- 
dicating vowels.  Its  symbols  were  evidently 
developed  from  ideographs,  and  these  from 
hieroglyphs,  presumably  the  Egyptian.  The 
common  order  of  development  is  the  sound- 
sign  >om  the  syllable-sign,  the  syllable-sign 
from  the  word-sign,  the  word-sign  from  the 
picture  of  hU  object.  The  Sanskrit  alphabet 
offers  an  example  of  a  series  of  symbols  care- 
fully, almost  .scientifically  adjusted  to  the 
phonetic  material  and  arranged  iu  a  phonetic 
order. 

Literatu^ :  TATLiOB,  The  Alphabet,  2  vols. 
(1883,  ed.  1899);  BiVLLHOBN,  Alphabeteder 
orientalischen  und  occidentalischen  Sprachen 
(12th  ed.,  1880);  LARi^LD,  MflUer's  Hand- 
buch  d.  Altertumswiss.  i.  494  ff->  Schlott- 
MANX,  Riehm*s  Handwor\terb.,  b.v.  Schrift; 
Beboeb,  Hist,  de  T^crituX/  dans  Tantiquite 

(1891).  \  (B.I.W.) 

Alphabet  Method  (in  \education).  A 
synthetic  method  of  teacmng  \  reading,  by  the 
construction  of  syllables  and  y'^ords  from  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  \ 

This  was  formerly  the  usf«ial  method  of 
teaching  pupils  to  read,  as  it|  must  ever  re- 
main the  ultimate  one.     Miodern  teachers. 
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however,  introduce  the  subject  by  presenting 
at  first  a  limited  number  of  words  as  wholes. 
These  are  learned  as  such,  only  afterwards  to 
be  analysed  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate 
imits,  the  letters.  These  are  then  used  in  the 
old  way  to  build  up  words.  See  Method  (in 
education).  (CDe  g.) 

Alter  [Lat.  aUer,  other] :  Ger.  der  Andere; 
Fr.  atUrut;  Ital.  taUro.  An  individual's 
thought  of  another  self  as  such.  (j.m.b.-6.f.s.) 

The  term  is  generally  used  as  correlative 
with  Eoo  (q.v.),  and  emphasizes  the  distinc- 
tion, seen  in  the  term  Altbuism  (q.  v.),  be- 
tween '  self  and  other/  within  the  individual's 
consciousness.  In  social  psychology  the  alter 
is  the  social  other  as  the  self  at  the  moment 
apprehends  him.  It  is  accordingly  a  shifting 
content  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  ego, 
whatever  theory  may  be  held  as  to  the  method 
of  this  growth.   See  also  Self-consciousxess. 

Liierahirt :    see  under  £ao,  and  Self-con- 

SCIOUSNESB.  (J.M.B.-O.F.S.) 

Alternating  Insanity:  Oer.  circular es 
Irresein ;  Fr.  foilie  circtdaire,  fiUe  d  double 
forme;  Ital.  pazsda  eireolare.  A  form  of  in- 
sanity characterized  by  periods  or  cycles  of 
radical  emotional  and  intellectual  variation, 
as  the  change  from  exaltation  (mania)  to  de- 
pression (melancholia).  See  Recubbent  In- 
sanity. 

Literature :  art.  Circular  Insanity,  in  Tuke's 
Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.  (j.j.) 

Also  Y.  Maonan,  Becherches  sur  les  centres 
nerveux,  2^  s^rie  (1893);  Lemons  cliniques 
Bur  les  maladies  mentales  (i  893) ;  Kbaepelin, 
Psychiatrie.  (l.m.) 

Alternation  of  Generations  [Ger.  Gene- 
ratumawechad ;  Fr.  cdtemcmce  de  generations ; 
Ital.  generazione  aUemante.  The  alternation 
of  gunogenetic  and  agamogenetic  reproduc- 
tion in  tihe  life  history  of  certain  animals  and 
plants.  See  Gahooenesis,  Aoamogenesis, 
Pabthekooenesis,  and  Metagenesis.  First 
discovered  among  animals  by  Chamisso  in  the 
SalpidsB  and  supported  by  Sars  in  Aurelia. 
Ably  treated  by  Streenstrup  and  Leuckart. 

Balfour  says  :  '  It  would  perhaps  be  con- 
venient to  classify  the  cases  of  alternations 
of  sexual  and  gemmiparous  generations  under 
the  term  metagenesis,  and  to  employ  the  term 
heterogamy  for  the  cases  of  alternation  of 
sexual  and  parthenog^netic  generations.' — 
Work  cited  below,  p.  13.  (g.ll.m.) 

Botanists  generally  restrict  the  term  to 
designate  the  regular  alternation  of  dis- 
similar spore-forming  and  sexual  generations. 
Amongst  Protozoa  are  found  cases  of  (per- 


haps irregular)  alternation  of  spore-forming 
and  sexual  generations;  amongst  Protozoa 
and  Annelids,  alternation  of  generations  pro- 
duced sexually  and  by  fission ;  amongst  Coe- 
lenterates,  Platyhelminths  (Flat-worms  and 
Flukes),  Ascidians,  &c.,  alternation  of  genera- 
tions produced  by  budding  and  sexually; 
amongst  Arthropods  are  found  cases  of  heter- 
ogamy. Finally,  some  worms  show  examples 
of  more  or  less  regularly  alternating  unisexual 
and  hermaphrodite  generations ;  for  instance, 
among  the  Ostracoda  (Cypris)  a  varying  number 
of  parthenogenetic  generations  are  inter- 
polated between  the  sexual  generations,  among 
the  Gladocera  (Daphnia)  parthenogenetic 
generations  occur  in  spring  and  summer, 
sexual  generations  in  the  cold  weather 
only.  (E.8.G.) 

Literature :  for  the  phenomena  among  differ- 
ent groups  of  plants  see  Bayley  Balfour,  art. 
Botany,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  iv.  159.  For 
animals  see  Huxley,  Invertebrated  Animals, 
33;  Glaus,  Zoology,  i.  123;  and  F.  M. 
Balfoub,  Gompar.  Embryol.,  i.,  Introd. ; 
Alb.  de  Chamisso,  De  animalibus  quibus- 
dam,  see  Fac.  i.  De  Salpa  Berolini  (181 9); 
J.  J.  S.  Stbeenstbup,  Ueber  den  Generations- 
wechsel,  ilbersetzt  von  G.  Thonenzen  (1842); 
Leuckart,  Ueber  Metamorphose,ungeschlecht- 
liche  Yermehrung,  Generationswechsel(i85i). 
For  recent  treatment  in  animals  see  L.  C. 
Miall,  Address  to  Section  D  (Zoology),  Brit. 
Assoc.,  Toronto  meeting  (1897) ;  and  in  plants, 
D.  H.  Scott's  address  to  Section  K  (Botany), 
Brit.  Assoc,  Liverpool  meeting  (1896);  and 
F.  O.  BowEB,  Address  to  Section  K,  Brit. 
Assoc.,  Bristol  meeting  (1898);  A.  Weisbiann, 
Germ-Plasm  (1893). 

Althiueii,  Johaim  (or  Althiudiui,  Jo- 
hajmes).  (i  556-1638.)  A  Dutch  jurist  who 
advocated  the  doctrine  that  supreme  power  is 
the  right  of  the  people. 

Altmimi  (in  psychology)  [Lat.  aUer^ 
other,  through  the  Fr.  autrui] :  Ger.  AUru- 
uhum;  Yt,  aUruimM]  Ital. oZtrutmio.  Atti- 
tudes or  dispositions  having  as  their  conscious 
end  the  advantage  of  an  Alteb  (q.v.)  or 
other  self  are  termed  altruistic,  and  constitute 
altruism. 

This  definition  follows  that  of  alter,  and 
defines  the  term  in  contrast  with  Egoism  (q.  v.). 
Altruism  and  egoism  are  correlative  terms 
representing  an  opposition  within  self-con- 
sciousness, which  arises  only  when  the  two 
sorts  of  attitude  are  submitted  to  some  degree 
of  reflection.  It  is  opposed  to  the  usage 
which  applies  either  of  those  words  (i)  to 
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Bpontaneous  or  onreflective  action,  which  to 
the  onlooker  appears  generoas  or  selfish,  but 
does  not  represent  an  opposition  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  actor,  and  (2)  to  instinctive 
or  merely  biological  phenomena  of  gregarious- 
ness  and  collective  ill  or  wel&re. 

LUeratwre:  see  the  general  works  under 
Ethics,  and  Sogioloot  ;  many  of  the  text- 
books of  psychology,  and  Bibliog.  F, 
2,  a.  (J.M.B.) 

▲Itmini  (in  ethics).  Interest  in  others 
for  their  own  sake.  Uore  precisely,  the  term 
is  used  for  the  ethical  theory  according  to 
which  the  moral  end  of  conduct  is  the  good 
of  others,  however  conceived. 

The  tendencies  to  action  which  have  the  in- 
terest of  others  us  their  direct  object  are  called 
'altruistic';  and,  logically,  they  should  be 
called  altruistic  whether  it  is  the  good  or  the 
evil  of  others  to  which  they  tend.  But  in 
practical  usage,  it  is  only  the  tendencies  to 
the  good  of  others  that  are  called  altruistic. 
Altruistic  are  distinguished  from  egoistic  ten- 
dencies, which  have  self-interest  as  their  direct 
object.  The  use  of  the  word  is  due  to  Comte, 
who  maintained  that  '  the  chief  problem  of 
our  existence  is  to  subordinate  as  far  as  possible 
egoism  to  altruism,'  in  accordance  with  his 
fundamental  precept,  vivre  pour  autruu  It 
was  adopted  by  H.  Spencer,  who  discusses 
the  opposition  between  egoism  and  altruism. 
Disinterested  (or  benevolent)  and  self-regard- 
ing are  the  corresponding  terms  with  older 
moralista 

Literatvre:  Comte,  Syst^me  de  politique 
positive,  i.  Introd.,  chap,  iii.,  ii.  diap.  ii; 
Sfexgeb,  Frinc.  of  Eth.,  Part  I,  Data,  xi-xiv ; 
the  general  works  under  Ethics.  (w.b.8.-h.8.) 

AmalriCy  AmavriCf  or  Amavxiy  of 
Beaa.  Lived  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
A  scholastic  philosopher  who  attempted  to 
reconcile  theology  with  Averro^s'  materialistic 
interpretation  of  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
He  was  forced  to  recant,  but  founded  a  panthe- 
istic and  mystical  sect  who  rejected  the  Church 
and  its  sacraments. 

Amanrosifl  [Gr.  d + fiaiptiv,  to  shine]  :  G^r. 
Atnatirose ;  Fr.  amauroae ;  Ital.  amaurosis  A 
somewhat  vague  term  for  a  form  of  total  loss 
of  vision,  in  which  the  eyes,  when  examined 
by  the  ophthalmoscope  and  otherwise,  show 
no  ostensible  lesion  or  defect. 

Outta  Serena  was  an  older  term  for  this 
disorder.  A  condition  of  similar  nature,  in 
which  the  loss  of  vision  is  not  total,  is  termed 
Amblyopia  (q.v.).  In  typical  cases  the 
defect  is  due  to  some  abnormality  of  function 


of  the  central  nervous  system.  See  Yision 
(defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Ambidoxtroiui  [Lat.  amitd,  both,+<2ex<er, 
right  hand]:  Ger.  Ambidextrie;  Fr.  amii'- 
dextre ;  Ital.  ambidestro.  Possessing  equal  or 
nearly  equal  facility  and  skill  in  l£e  use  of 
either  hand.  It  is  differentiated  from  the  normal 
superiority  of  the  right  hand  (right-handed- 
ness) and  the  exceptional  superiority  of  the 
left  hand  (lefk-handedness).  It  is  opposed  to 
Dextbalitt  (q.v.). 

LUertUwre :  references  under  Dextbauty  ; 
also  L0MBBO8O,  Antropologia  criminale.  (j.j.) 

Ambigiiity  [Lat.  ambo  +  off^re,  to  act] : 
Ger.  Zweideutigkeit ;  Fr.  ambiguUi;  IttJ. 
ombiguUdL  A  source  of  verbal  fallacy,  depend- 
ing on  the  fact  that  the  same  word  or  words 
may  have  come  historically  to  bear  more  than 
one  sense,  or  may  have  a  meaning  that  varies 
with  the  context.    See  Fallacy.  (b.a.) 

Amblyopia  [Gr.  <^Xvff,  dull,  +  &^,  eye, 
sight]:  Oer.  SehwacKK^Iigkeii,  AtMyapu; 
Fr.  atMyopie ;  Ital.  amSRI^ta^A  partial  en- 
feeblement  or  obscurity  of  ^^flliin  which  no 
lesion  or  defect  of  the  organRfrision  can  be 
recognized  by  the  ophthalmoscope  or  otherwise. 
It  is  apt  to  be  connected  with  an  abnormality 
of  function  of  the  central  nervous  system.  See 
also  Amaubosis,  and  Vision  (defects  of).  (j.j.} 

Ambrosiiui,  Saactiui  (or  Saint  Am- 
brose).  (cir.  340-97.)  The  son  of  a  Boman 
noble  m  Gaul,  he  became  governor  of  Liguiia 
and  later  archbishop  of  Milan.  He  served  with 
'unequalled  ability,  zeal, and  disinterestedness' 
from  374  until  his  death.  His  great  influence 
humbled  King  Theodosius  into  performing 
public  penance. 

Ameliiui  (or  Ameriiui).  Lived  in  the  last 
half  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  The  disciple  of 
Flotinus,  he  became  an  Eclectic.  His  own 
writings  are  lost. 

Ametropia  [Gr.  a  -f  /lirfiov,  measure,  +  «^, 
eye]  :  Ger.  Ameiropief  BefntkiiansMtdrung ;  Fr. 
ametrcpie;  Ital.  ametropia.  A  general  term 
for  a  refractive  error  or  abnormality  in  the 
eye ;  the  opposite  of  Emmetbopia,  or  normal 
refraction.  Myopia,  Astigmatism  (q.v.),  Ac, 
are  special  forms  of  Ametropia.  See  Vision 
(defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Literature:  Dondebs,  Befractum,  edited 
by  Oliver  (1899) ;  Nobbis  and  Oltveb,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  iv.  401-81. 

Aiwiitija.  [Gr.  d-^fiifAOiy  a  mimic]:  Ger. 
Amimie;  Fr.  amimie;  Ital.  amimia.  An 
aphasic  symptom  involving  the  loss  of  the 
power  to  use  gestures  and  other  pantomimic 
means  of  expression  of  thought. 
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Certain  aphasic  patients,  when  unable  to 
express  themselves  by  spoken  words,  can  still 
eommunicate  to  some  extent  by  descriptive, 
imitative,  or  conventional  signs  and  gestures ; 
can  nod  the  head  for  '  yes,'  shake  it  for  '  no  ' ; 
express  numbers  with  the  fingers,  and  the  like. 
Aroimia  involves  the  loss  of  tiiis  power. 

If  the  gestures  are  inappropriately  or  in- 
correctly used  there  b  paramimia.  The  defect 
is  of  cortical  origin,  and  represents  the  motor 
aspect  of  the  function  which,  when  sensorily 
disordered,  produces  Abemia  (q.  v.).  A  defect 
of  similar  nature  involving  a  subcorti&l 
centre  presents  an  inability  to  correctly  imitate 
or  repeat  gestures  and  the  like.  Such  a  defect 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  amimia,  but 
is  not  usually  included  in  the  use  of  the  word 
as  applied  to  aphasic  disorders.  See  Speech 
AND  ITS  Defects  ;  also  Mimetism,  and  the 
classification  given  under  Bebemblance. 

LiUrcUure :  S^LAS^Troubles  du  Langage ; 
Baldwin,  Ment.  ^^B  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race,  chap.  xiii.  {JP^Kubsmaul,  Storungen 
der  Sprache  J^asELiii,  Semej.  malat.  ment., 
ii.  Also  liRnRttre  cited  under  Agraphia, 
and  Speech  and  rrs  Defects.  (j.j.) 

Amitoflis  [Gr.  d  +  fiiros]  :  Ger.  Amitose ; 
Fr.  atnitose ;  Ital.  amitoH,  Direct  nuclear 
division  in  the  cell  without  those  complex 
changes  known  as  karyokinesis  or  mitosis. 
First  applied  by  Flemming  (1882).     (c.Ll.m.) 

The  nucleus  remains  in  the  resting  stage, 
without  the  formation  of  chromosomes,  and 
simply  divides  into  two  similar  daughter- 
nuclei.  This  process  of  direct  nuclear  division, 
discovered  by  Remak  (1855),  was  at  first  con- 
sidered to  be  the  normal  method  of  division ; 
but  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  relatively 
rare,  occurring  chiefly  in  degenerate^  and  in 
very  highly  specialized  cells,  or  in  pathological 
growths.  (K.8.G.) 

Literature :  Fleuiono,  Zellsubstanz ;  Wil- 
son,  The    Cell  in    Devel.  and  luheritance 

(1896).  (O.LL.X.) 

AwrS^rSa.  [Gb*.  a+/i^iff,  a  mixing];  Ger. 
Amixie;  Fr.amixie;  Ital.  omisna.  A  term 
denoting  the  absence  of  free  intercrossing. 
Of.  Panmixia. 

The  term  was  proposed  by  Weismann  (  Ueber 
den  Ein^use  der  leolirung  avf  die  Artbildung, 
1872)  for  the  prevention  of  interbreeding 
between  groups,  by  geographical  isolation. 
Delboeuf  has  advanced  mathematical  con- 
siderations to  show  that  any  such  separation 
of  groups  must  result  in  divergence  of  char- 
acters; and  Romanes  makes  much  use  of  the 
principle  in  his  theory  of  Isolation  (q.  v.). 


Literature:  Weismann  (as  cited);  Romanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  Ft.  Ill  (with  quota- 
tion), from  Delbceuf,  on  pi  13.  (c.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Ammoniiui  Saocas.  Died  about  241  A.D. 
A  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  Alexandria,  who 
founded  Neo-Platonism.  He  taught  Flotinus, 
Origen,  and  Longinus.  Bom  of  Christian 
parents,  he  preferred  heathenism.  See  Alsx- 
ANDBiAN  School. 

Amn^ma,  [Gr.  a+/Ai^(ricciy,  to  remind,  re- 
member] :  Ger.  Amneeie ;  Fr.  am/neeie  y  Ital. 
anmesia.  Loss  or  impairment  of  memory. 
See  Memobt  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Amoeba  [Gr.  dfiotfi^}'  Ger.  Amo^;  Fr. 
amibe;  Ital.  ame6a.  A  genus  of  unicellular 
organisms  characterized  by  indefinite  move- 
ments and  changes  of  form. 

Yon  Rosenhof  described  the  Proteus  ani- 
malcule in  1755.  Ecker  drew  attention  to 
the  contractility  involved,  and  compared  it 
with  that  of  muscle.  Later  observers  gradually 
recognized  in  the  amoeba  the  beginnings  of 
all  the  essential  physiological  processes,  such 
as  contractility,  irritability,  assimilation,  meta^ 
holism,  respiration,  and  reproduction.  The 
term  amoeboid  is  applied  to  movements  (e.  g. 
in  white  blood-corpuscles)  like  those  of  the 
amoeba. 

The  common  species,  Amo^  proteus^  con- 
sists of  a  little  mass  of  naked  semi-fluid  proto- 
plasm containing  a  nucleus,  but  with  no  further 
permanent  di£Perentiation  of  the  cell  sub- 
stance. The  amoeba  alters  its  shape  and 
moves  by  means  of  pseudopodia,  processes 
formed  by  the  outflowing  of  the  protoplasm 
at  any  point,  and  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
again  into  the  body.  Nutrition  takes  place  by 
the  ingestion  into  the  substance  of  the  amoeba 
of  food  particles,  which  undergo  digestion 
within  food-vacuoles.  A  pulsating  contractile 
vacuole  periodically  becomes  filled  with  liquid 
and  emptied  to  the  exterior,  acting  perhaps  as 
an  excretory  organ.  The  amoeba  is  known  to 
reproduce  by  simple  binaiy  fission  of  the  body, 
with  accompanying  division  of  the  nucleus. 
Amoebae  live  an  active  life  in  stagnant  water. 
Under  certain  conditions  they  secrete  a  closed 
protective  cyst.    Cf.  Protozoa,  and  Unioel- 

LULAB  ObQANIBMB.  (E.S.G.) 

Literature:  Mabshall  and  Hxtbst,  Pract. 
Zool. ;  M.  F08TEB,  Textbook  of  Physiol., 
Introd.;  T.  J.  Pabkeb,  Elementary  Biol., 
art  Protozoa,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.). 

(0.LL.M.-E.8.0.) 

Amortisation  [Lat.  amartisatio] :  Oer. 
Amortieatian;  Fr.  amortiesement ;  Ital.  amoT' 
tizzamento.    The  practice  of  setting  aside  a 
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fixed  sum  out  of  current  income  for  the  sake  of 
extinguishing  a  debt  (or  other  form  of  liability) 
within  a  determinate  period.  The  sums  thus 
aet  aside,  with  the  interest  accruing  upon  them, 
constitute  what  is  known  as  a  sinking  iiind. 

Amortization  seems  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  public  debt  of  England  early  in  the  i8th 
century,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  French 
public  finance  almost  immediately  afterward. 
The  amortization  of  industrial  enterprises  began 
with  the  English  '  turnpike  trusts ' ;  but  it  has 
been  far  more  extensively  applied  in  France 
and  Germany  than  in  England  or  America. 
The  term  originally  signified  alienation  in 
mortmain;  but  the  meaning  here  given  has 
gradually  superseded  the  older  one.     (a.t.h.) 

Amp^e :  see  Units  (electrical). 

Amphibology  or  Amphibolia  [Gr.  dfi<^i- 
/SoXca]:  Ger.  Amphibolie;  Fr.  ampkihologie ; 
Ital.  anfibologia,  A  verbal  fallacy,  arising 
from  the  double  interpretation  of  any  pro- 
position, rendered  possible  by  some  want  of 
clearness  or  definiteness  in  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  statement.  See  Aristotle, 
Soph,  HUnchi,  chap.  iv.  (bjl.) 

Amphigony :  see  Gamooekesib. 

AmphimiziB :  Ger.  Amphimixie ;  Fr.  am- 
2ihifnixie ;  Ital.  anfimisgi.  The  mingling  of  the 
substance  Idioplasm  (q.v.)  from  two  indi- 
viduals so  as  to  effect  a  mingling  of  hereditary 
characteristics.     See  Sexual  Repboductiok. 

The  term  is  due  to  Weismann,  and  includes 
the  phenomena  of  conjugation  and  fertilization 
amongst  unicellular  and  multicellular  organ- 
isms. Weismann  also  makes  amphimixis  the 
main  source  of  congenital  Variations  (q.v.). 

LiUratwre :  A.  Weismann,  Essays  on  Here- 
dity, ii.  No.  XII  (1891);  Germ-Plasm  (1893) ; 
F.  Galton,  A  Theory  of  Heredity,  J.  An- 
thropol.  Instit.,  v.  5  (1875),  and  Contemp. 
Eev.  (1875);  V.  Beneden,  Recherches  sur 
la  maturation  de  Toeuf,  Arch,   de  Biol.,  iv. 

(1883).  (C.LL.M.,  E.8.G.) 

AmpliatiTe :  Ger.  ErtoeUerungs^  {urieil); 
Fr.  amjjliatif;  Ital.  ampliativo.  AmpUative 
Judgment  is  one  in  which  the  predicate  adds 
something  not  already  contained  in  the  notion 
of  the  subject.  It  is  contrasted  with  explica- 
tive or  Analytic  Judgment  (q.v.).        (b.a.) 

Amulet  [Lat.  amvletuml :  Ger.  Amulet ; 
Fr.  amtdeUe;  Ital.  amuUto.  A  charm  to 
ward  off  evils.  Gems  and  other  stones, 
pieces  of  metal,  both  usually  engraved  or 
stamped  with  some  design ;  pieces  of  parch- 
ment bearing  sacred  writing  like  the  Jewish 
phylacteries — all  are  common  forms  of  the 
amulet.     Although  the  word  is  first  used  by 


Pliny,  thei*e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  custom 
of  wearing  amulets  is  a  very  ancient  one. 

When  spirits,  heavenly  bodies,  and  occult 
powers  were  believed  to  work  evil  upon  man, 
these  charms  were  used  to  ward  off  or  mini* 
mize  the  effects.  Witchcraft  was  a  potent 
cause  of  their  employment,  and  still  is,  in 
Africa  for  example.  Superstition  so  dominates 
the  human  mind  that  amulets  were  by  no 
means  uncommon  even  amongst  adherents  of 
the  more  spiritual  religions,  such  as  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Early  Christians  wore  the 
fidh-symbol;  and  we  find  Ghrysostom  and 
Augustine  protesting  against  similar  usages. 
While  common  still  amongst  Eastern  peoples 
and  half-civilized  tribes,  and  even  amongst  the 
superstitiously  inclined  of  civilized  peoples, 
amulets  were  condemned  by  the  Christian 
Church  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Trullo 

(692  A.D.)  (B.M.W.) 

AwiMin.  [Gr.  a+ftoOoa,  a  muse]:  Ger. 
Amusie ;  Fr.  amune ;  Ital.  amtma.  The  loss  of 
the  power  to  understand  or  to  execute  music ; 
a  defect  in  regard  to  music,  analogous  to 
aphasia  in  regard  to  speech.  It  presents 
types  and  varieties  analogous  to  the  types  of 
speech  disorders. 

The  defect  may  be  motor,  as  in  a  loss  of  the 
power  to  execute  music  by  singing  or  by  per- 
forming upon  an  instrument  (motor  amusia) ; 
or  the  loss  of  ability  to  comprehend  and  ap- 
preciate music  (sensory  amusia) ;  or  there  may 
be  a  perverted  musical  sense  (paramusia). 
Loss  of  musical  memories  constitutes  amnesic 
amusia. 

In  almost  all  cases,  amusia  involves  some 
degree  of  aphasia,  but  cases  of  sensory  and 
amnesic  amusia  (musical  recognition)  occur 
without  aphasia.  This  fact,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  the  musical  powers  are  retained  in 
cases  of  aphasia,  tend  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  separate  musical  centre,  situated  usually 
in  the  left  hemisphere,  with  close  anatomical 
and  functional  connections  with  the  centre 
of  speech.  Corresponding  to  word-deafness 
would  be  tone-deafness;  and  to  word-blind- 
ness would  be  note-blindness.  A  subnormal 
capacity  for  the  appreciation  of  music  is  very 
common  in  normal  individuals  in  complete 
health  and  in  the  absence  of  any  nervous 
defect ;  such  persons  lack  *  a  musical  ear,'  and 
in  extreme  cases  approximate  to  a  condition  of 
amusia.  (j.j.-^.k.b.) 

Liieraiure :  Eldeb,  Aphasia,  chap,  x ;  Bas- 
TiAN,  Aphasia,  289-98;  Bbazier,  Rev. 
Fhilos.  (Oct.  1892);  Wallasghek,  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychol.,  xii.  i ;    Mobbelli,  Semej.  malat 
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ment.,  iv ;  Baldwdt,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Bace,  chap.  xiv.  §  2  (with 
hihliography);  Edoben,  Brit.  Med.  J.  (1894), 
iL  1441 ;  Ibsland,  J.  of  Ment.  Sci.,  xl.  354. 
Also  citations  under  Speech  and  its  De- 
fects, (j.j.) 

An  sieh  (Hegel) :  see  Hegelian  Tebmino- 
LOOT,  V.  6. 

An  nndfttr  sieh  [Ger.].  '  In  and  for  itself; 
first  used,  it  is  said,  by  Baumgarten.  See 
the  glossaries  under  Kantian  Tbbmi- 
NOLOOT     (ding     an     sich)    and    Hegel's 

TeBMIKOLOGT.  (J.M.B.) 

Anabaptists  [Gr.  dvd,  again, +j3ain'/f€ty,  to 
haptize] :  Ger.  AnabctpHsten,  Wiedertaufor ;  Fr. 
AnabaptiHes;  Ital,  AnabaUisti,  The  name  of 
the  most  extreme  sect  of  the  Reformation 
period.  Setting  out  from  the  rejection  of  the 
sacrament  of  in&nt  baptism,  on  the  ground 
that  personal  profession,  with  baptism  as  the 
seal,  alone  suffices  to  salvation,  they  eventually 
aimed  at  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing social  order,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Christian  theocracy  on  the  basis  of  com- 
munity of  goods  and  of  absolute  personal 
equality. 

The  principal  names  connected  with  the 
movement,  which  originated  in  Germany  and 
had  its  most  considerable  influence  there,  are 
Thomas  MUnzer,  Lutheran  pastor  of  Zwickau, 
in  Saxony  (1521);  Nikolaus  Storch,  the  '  pro- 
phet '  of  Wittenberg ;  Rothmann,  of  Mflnster, 
in  Westphalia;  and,  above  all,  'John  of 
Leyden '  ( Johann  Bockhold),  who  ruled  MUn- 
ster  for  a  year  (1534-5)9  and,  along  with  his 
followers,  gave  himself  over  to  unbridled 
licence.  He  was  put  to  death  in  1536.  The 
movement  was  closely  connected  with  the 
'Peasants'  War'  in  Thuringia  (1525).  After 
the  Bockhold  rising  had  been  suppressed  with 
terrible  severity,  the  sect  disappeared ;  but 
some  of  its  teachings  were  soberly  continued 
by  Menno  Simmons,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
known  as  Mennonites.  (r.m.w.) 

Analx>]ismfGr.dM]/3oX^,athrowingup]:  Ger. 
Anab6Usmu8;  Fr.  anahoUsme]  Ital.  anoMMmo, 
The  constructive  or  synthetic  metabolism 
whereby  more  complex  chemical  substances 
are  elaborated  in  the  cell ;  associated  with  a 
storage  of  energy,  which  is  liberated  by  the 
opposite  process  of  katabolic  Metasolism 
(q.v.). 

This  term,  which  was  suggested  by  Michael 
Foster  and  used  by  Gkiskell  in  1886,  has 
served  to  bring  out  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  constructive  and  disintegrating 
changes  which  occur  in  the  cell.     Geddes  and 


Thomson  have  elaborated  the  thesis  that  the 
ovum  is  predominantly  anabolic,  the  spermato- 
zoon katabolic,  thus  giving  these  processes 
a  role  in  evolution;  and  have  extended  this 
both  to  the  female  and  male  organisms — the 
former  being  supposed  to  have  a  predomi- 
nantly anabolic,  tbe  latter  a  katabolic  diathesis 
— and  to  species. 

Literature :  W.  H.  Gaskell,  On  the  Struc- 
ture, Distribution,  and  Function  of  Visceral 
Nerves,  J.  of  Physiol.,  vii.  (1886),  47;  M. 
F08TEB,  art.  Physiology,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th 
ed.),  xix;  Geddes  and  Thomson,  Evolution 
of  Sex  ( 1 889).  (C.LL.M.) 

Anaemia  or  Anemia  [Gr.  d + alfjia,  blood] : 
Ger.  Andume,  BhUarmtUh;  Fr.  anemie;  ItaL 
anemia.  Bloodlessness,  deficiency  of  blood: 
acute,  when  due  to  haemorrhage;  chronic, 
when  caused  by  a  pathological  condition  of 
the  blood.    See  Vaso-motob  System. 

Literature :  Eichet's  Diet,  de  Physiol.,  art. 
Anemie.  (cf.h.) 

Anaesthesia  [Gr.  d-\-aurBria'iSf  feeling]: 
G^r.  UnempfindliehJeeity  AnMhesie ;  Fr.  anee* 
th/eie;  Ital,  anestesia.  A  loss  or  impairment  of 
sensibility ;  a  condition  characterized  by  such 
loss. 

Anaesthesia  may  be  the  result  of  a  lesion 
in  the  nerve  centres,  or  in  the  nerves  supplying 
a  given  part,  or  of  a  functional  interference  with 
any  portion  of  the  mechanism  for  receiving 
sense  impressions  (as  by  the  action  of  drugs  or 
anaesthetics).  Anaesthesia  usually  involves 
loss  of  tactile  sensibility,  of  pain  (analgesia), 
and  of  temperature  sensations,  but  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  any  one  of  these  may  be  lost 
and  the  others  remain  unimpaired.  Several 
varieties  of  anaesthesia  are  distinguished ;  ac- 
cording to  its  origin,  it  is  central  or  peripheral ; 
to  its  extent,  general  or  local ;  to  its  degree, 
complete  or  incomplete ;  it  may  be  unilateral 
(hemi-anaesthesia)  when  due  to  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  on  the  opposite  side ;  it  may  be 
associated  with  severe  pain  in  the  part  affected 
(anaesthesia  dolorosa).  Muscular  anaesthesia 
indicates  a  loss  of  the  muscle  sense  without 
loss  of  other  sensations ;  one  form  of  it  ap- 
pears as  an  awkwardness  in  movement,  and 
an  inability  to  perform  certain  movements  un- 
less guided  and  controlled  by  the  eyes  (see 
Ataxia).  Optical,  auditory,  gustatory,  olfac- 
tory, thermal,  and  tactile  anaesthesia  (known 
as  anaphia  or  apselaphesia)  are  sometimes 
used  in  reference  to  a  loss  of  the  special  sense 
denoted.  Psychic  anaesthesia  is  a  term  (used 
by  German  writers)  to  denote  a  condition  of 
impassiveness  or  apathy — a  dullness  or  lack  of 
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response  to  the  usual  motives,  feelings,  aiid  im- 
pressions  of  life.  It  occurs  in  conditions  of 
extreme  preoccupation,  ecstasy,  grief,  melan- 
cholia, and  the  like.    See  also  AlNAEsthe- 

TICS.  (J.J.) 

Literature:  Eighet,  Becherches  sur  la 
Sensibility;  Janbt,  Les  Stigmates  Mentaux  des 
Hyst^riques  (1893);  Moebius,  Diagnostik 
d.  Nerrenkrankheiten,  185  ff.  Also  extended 
bibliography  in  Richet^s  Diet,  de  FhysioL, 
art.  Anesth^e,  and  references  under  Plea- 
subs  AND  FaIK.  (J.M.B.) 

AnaesthetioB :  Ger.  BetHubvngamittd;  Fr. 
anesthSnqttes ;  Ital.  anestetiei.  Substances 
producing  diminished  sensibility  in  general, 
and  especially  to  pain  (Analgesia,  q.v.). 

Anaesthetics  are  administered  by  inhalation, 
injection,  or  local  application.  They  di£fer 
considerably  in  their  mode  of  action  as  well  as 
in  the  accompanying  physiological  and  psychic 
symptoms  which  they  induce.  Of  prime  im- 
portance is  the  distiuction  between  general 
anaesthetics,  which  produce  a  general  condition 
of  insensibility  with  loss  or  profound  modifica- 
tion of  consciousness  (ether,  chloroform,  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  &c.),  and  local  anaesthetics,  which 
are  applied  to,  and  affect  directly,  the  part 
to  be  anaesthetized  (ether  spray,  cocaine, 
Ac).  (J.J.) 

Chloroform  was  discovered  and  first  used 
as  an  anaesthetic  for  an  operation  by  Sir  J. 
Simpson,  in  Edinburgh,  1847.  Sulphuric  ether 
was  used  for  operation  in  Boston  in  1846. 
Cf.  Simpson,  J,  Med,  Soe.,  viii.  415,  and  Works 
(1871),  ii.  23.  The  term  anaesthetic  was 
proposed  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    (j.m.b.) 

LUercUwre :  for  the  history,  methods  of  use, 
and  specific  effects  of  anaesthetics,  consult 
article  by  J.  T.  Cloveb  and  G.  H.  Bailey,  in 
Quain's  Diet,  of  Med.;  Nineteenth  Cent. 
Pract.  of  Med.  (sub  verbo);  Buxton,  Anaes- 
thetic8(  1 892);  TuBNBULL,  The  Advantages  and 
Accidentsof  Artificial  Anaesthesia (i  890).  Also 
citations  under  Anaesthesia,  Fstchic  Effect 
OF  Dbuos,  and  literature  there  cited.       (J.J.) 

Anagogio  Zntarpratation  [Gr.  avaymyucds, 
mystical  +  Lat.  interpretatio]  :  Ger.  erhebende 
£rkldrung;  Fr.  interpr^akon  anagogique] 
Ital.  interpreiazifme  anagogieck.  One  of  the 
ways  of  interpreting  the  so-oilled  (in  mediaeval 
times)  '  fourfold  sense '  of  Scripture.  As  con- 
trasteid  with  allegorical  interpretation,  which 
refers  to  redemption  as  it  is  already  known, 
anagogio  extiacts  references  to  future  revela- 
tions of  things  heavenly. 

This  £Eustitious  kind  of  interpretation  was 
known  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  5th 


century  (Eucherius),  and  continued  in  use 
more  or  less  till  the  Reformation.  It  is  trace- 
able probably  to  the  fixity  of  dogma  which 
left  tiieologians  little  of  essential  interest  to 
work  upon.  The  following  lines  throw  some 
light  upon  modes  of  approaching  the  Scrip- 
tures then  prevalent : — 
'Litera  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  allegoria^ 
Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  anagogia.' 

(B.M.W.) 

Analgesia  or  Analgia  [Gr.  a  +  ^yw, 
pain]:  Gisr.Sdimer2iosighit,Analgie,Analge8u; 
Fr.  ancUgesie;  Ital.  analgesia,  analgia.  Im- 
pairment or  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain. 

It  may  occur  without  involving  the  loss  of 
tactile  sensibility.  It  occurs  in  the  torpor 
induced  by  Anaesthetics  (q.v.),  in  certain 
forms  of  poisoning,  in  brain  diseases  (epilepsy* 
hysteria),  Ac,  and  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Emminghaususes  the  term  Psychic  Analgesia  to 
indicate  a  lowered  sensibility,  an  apathy  and 
indifference  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
others,  or  again,  to  indicate  a  loss  of  the  finer 
moral,  aesthetic,  and  social  sensibilities.  See 
Anaesthesia.  (j.j.) 

LitercUure.  Physiological:  Bichet's  Diet, 
de  Physiol.,  art.  Anesthdsie.  Psychological: 
see  Pleasube  and  Pain.  (j.m.b.) 

Analogical    Charaotem:    see  Conveb- 

OENCE. 

Analogies  of  Szperi«no6.  The  Analogien 
der  Erfahrung  of  Kant  are  the  rules  according 
to  which  '  unity  of  experience  arises  out  of 
the  multiplicity  of  perceptions '  {Krit,  d,  rewsn 
Vemwnfi),  They  are  the  a  priori  principles 
which  constitute  the  persistence  of  substance 
and  the  relations  of  causality  and  change  in 
the  phenomenal  world.  Cf.  Kantian  Tebmino- 
LOOT,  II,  19,  and  Kantianism. 

Literatwre :  citations  in  Eisleb,  Worterb. 
d.  philos.  Begriffe ;  Laas,  Kant's  Analogien 
d.  £r£Gkhrung;  the  textbooks  to  Kant  by 
Caibi>,  Watson,  Stiblino,  and  the  histories 
of  philosophy.  (j.3I3.'K.o.) 

Analogies  of  Banaationt  see  Stnaes- 
thesia. 

Analogon  rationia.  Used  by  Leibnitz  aod 
Wolff  for  what  appears  to  be  reason  in  the 
animals.  See  citations  in  Eisler,  Worieirb, 
d,  pkHos,  Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  (j.m.b.) 

Analogous  Organs :  Ger.  analoge  Organs; 
Fr.  organes  analogues;  Ital.  organi  analoghiL 
Those  parts  or  organs  of  animals  or  plants 
which  are  similar  in  function  though  of 
different  origin  in  development ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  different  phylogenetic  hbtory.  See 
Homologous  Obgans.  (oja.m.-s.8.q.) 
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The  term  in  its  present  biological  use,  as 
contrasted  with  homologous,  was  introduced 
by  Richard  Owen  {The  Archetype  and  Homo- 
logies of  the  Vertefn'(aeSheletan,iS4S).  (C.LL.M.) 

Analogy  [Or.  oKiXayui,  proportion] :  Qer. 
Analogie;  Fr.  andlogie;  ItaL  analogia,  (i) 
Agreement  or  similarity  in  general  (2)  Pro- 
portion, i.  e.  agreement  or  equivalence  be- 
tween the  ratios  or  relationships  present  in 
different  cases  or  objects.  (3)  Such  agree- 
ment in  relationship  between  two  objects  as 
^ves  real  or  apparent  warrant  for  an  argu- 
ment from  AnaIiOOT,  in  logic  (q.  ▼.)*  (4) 
Such  agreement  between  objects  as  leads  to 
a  use  of  analogous  names,  or  to  a  naming  of 
objects  according  to  analogy. 

'AyaXoyui  is  used  by  Plato.  By  Aristotle 
the  term  is  defined  {Eth,  Nie,,  v.  3)  as  an 
equality  of  ratios,  hence  requiring  for  its  ex- 
pression four  terms ;  only,  in  case  of  such  an 
expression  as '  il  is  to  B  ds  B  ib  to  CJ  the 
tenns  may  be  only  virtually  four,  since  B  is 
taken  twice.  But  as  the  application  to  the 
case  of  distributive  justice  at  once  shows, 
where  the  equal  or  fair  distribution  of  two 
objects  to  two  persons  is  in  question,  Aristotle 
does  not  conceive  his  ratio  as  necessarily 
merely  quantitative,  although  he  uses  the 
cases  of  geometrical  proportion  as  illustrative 
instances.  As  a  fact,  the  equality  of  qualita- 
tive ratios  is  very  frequent  in  Anlstotle's 
usage.  So  in  the  instance  {Metaph.  ix.  6,  7) 
where  Aristotle  speaks  of  actual  and  poten- 
tial being  as  the  '  same  by  analogy '  in  all 
things,  because  the  statue  is  to  its  material 
as  tbe  waking  man  is  to  the  sleeper.  The 
usage  of  analogy  thus  defined  is  the  one  that 
has  since  become  universal.  The  scholastic 
use  of  the  adjective  analogous,  of  terms 
equivocal  in  usage  and  applied  to  objects  be- 
cause of  some  uialogy  between  them,  has  an 
obvious  basis  in  the  Aristotelian  usage. 

Analogous  terms  or  names :  equivocal 
terms,  or  names  of  double  meaning,  where  the 
doubleness  is  due  not  to  chance  or  to  arbitrary 
choice,  but  to  a  known  connection  or  analogy 
between  the  objects  thus  homonymously 
named.  (J.B.) 

JLnalogy  (in  logic).  A  kind  of  resemblance. 
All  derivative  uses  of  the  term  bear  traces  of 
the  original  restriction  to  resemblance  in  rela- 
tions. Generally  it  may  be  defined  as  resem- 
blance in  any  feature  thi^  does  not  form  part  of 
the  constitutive  or  defining  marks  whereby  the 
clasaea  to  which  the  things  compared  are  deter* 
mined.  Analogical  reasoning  is  therefore 
Always  external  in  character,  and  is  suggestive 


rather  than  probative.  Briefly:  a  form  of  argu- 
ment in  which,  by  reason  of  the  identity  or 
similarity  between  the  relationships  believed 
or  known  to  be  present  in  two  or  more  objects, 
we  argue  from  characters  observed  or  known 
to  co-exist  in  one  of  them,  to  a  similar  co- 
existence, not  yet  observed,  in  the  other,  and 
so  predict  that  this  other,  if  corresponding  to 
the  first  object  iu  some  features,  will  also 
correspond  in  still  other  features.     (B.A.-j.n.) 

'AyoAoyia  is  used  by  Aristotle  in  the  specific 
sense  of  identity  of  ratios,  but  its  cognates 
were  employed  by  him  with  the  same  general 
meaning  which  they  bear  among  modem 
writers.  He  did  not  designate  any  special  type 
of  reasoning  analogical  (though  syllogisms 
turning  on  relations  of  propoi-tion  were  re- 
cognized by  the  commentators);  what  in  his 
scheme  corresponds  most  closely  to  analogical 
reasoning  is  the  argument  from  'example' 
(irapadciy/ia),  Aristotle,  Afud.  Pr.,  ii.  4. 

Kant  {Logik^  Werke  III.  320,  ed.  R.  u.  S.) 
defines  induction  as  inference  from  what  is 
found  in  many  particulars  to  the  same  as  uni- 
versally present,  and  analogy  as  inference 
from  many  points  of  I'esemblance  between  two 
things  to  their  resemblance  in  some  other  point. 
Mill  {Logic,  Bk.  III.  chap,  xx)  rightly  rejects 
the  Kantian  distinction  as  artificial,  and  makes 
the  distinctive  worth  of  analogy  the  absence 
of  knowledge  or  of  assumption  that  the  known 
featuras  of  resemblance  from  which  the  argu- 
ment starts  are  connected  by  any  general  law 
with  the  points  as  to  which  inference  is  made. 

Literature:  Abistotlb,  Kant,  Mill,  as 
cited ;  Jevons,  Princ.  of  Sci.,  chap,  xxviii ; 
SiowABT,  Logik,  §  98 ;  Bosaxquet,  Logic,  Bk. 
n.  chap,  iii;  Hoppe,  Die  Analogie  (1873); 
W.  Stsbn,  Die  Analogie  im  volksthUmlichen 
Denken  (1893).  (b.a.) 

Analogy  (linguistic).  Construction  or 
adaptation  of  the  mechanism  of  language  in 
conformity  with  what  is  felt  to  be  a  predomi- 
nant type  of  mechanism  for  the  expression  of 
like  ideas. 

The  earliest  grammatical  system  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  which  was  concerned  pre- 
eminently with  demonstrating  that  grammar 
is  an  art  or  rcxMy  governed  by  canons  (xaMWf), 
used  the  term  analogy  to  express  conformity 
to  the  established  canons  or  inflectional  schemes 
of  the  language ;  in  the  rhetorical  schools  the 
analogieit  came  to  be  what  we  should  now  call 
a  jAJtriaL  In  distinction  from  the  older  gram- 
mar, which  was  descriptive  grammar,  because 
it  sought  to  record  and  arrange  the  fiscts,  and 
artistic  because  it  sought  to  establish  canons, 
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the  modem  historical  grammar  seeks  to  nnder- 
Btand  the  facts  in  accordance  with  their  lines 
of  descent  and  the  historical  causes  that  gave 
them  being.  It  uses  the  term,  therefore,  not 
in  reference  to  conformity  to  canons,  but  to 
those  historical  changes  of  word-form  and 
expression  which  arise  under  the  operation  of 
certain  great  psychological  principles.  Not 
being  concerned  with  the  notion  of  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness,  it  cannot  speak  of  'false' 
analogy.  When  threble  appears  in  place  of 
treble,  under  influence  of  threes  it  is  no  more 
'  false '  than  female  in  place  of  ^fernd  (Fr. 
femeUe),  under  influence  of  male.  Chinee  in 
place  of  Chinese  (sing.),  or  shat/  in  place  of 
chaise,  is  determined  by  the  ratio  tree :  trees, 
or  sea  :  seas,  precisely  as  ckerry  in  place  of 
*cherris  (Fr.  cerise),  or  pea  in  place  of  *jpeas 
(Fr.  2>oi«).  All  association  of  foim  in  language 
is  found  to  rest  ultimately  in  association  of 
ideas.  Things  and  their  names  are  indissolubly 
connected  in  the  folk-consciousness.  The 
natural  instinct  is  therefore  to  express  the 
like  by  the  like.  Association  of  idea  leads 
therefore  directly  to  association  of  form.  The 
assignment  of  the  naming  material  to  the  idea 
material  being  guided  by  what  is  immediately 
present  to  consciousness,  and  not«by  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the  existing  historical 
material,  leads  readily  to  associations  which 
pervert  historical  conditions.  Thus  in  Latin 
meridialis,  'southern,'  and  septentrionalis, 
'  northern,'  the  common  vowel  i  induced  a  dis- 
tribution which  caused  that  meridir  in  the  one, 
and  septentri-  in  the  other,  should  carry  the 
body  of  the  meaning.  Consciousness  of  like 
function  in  the  endings  then  extended  -onalis 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  with  the  result 
meridionalis. 

Likeness  of  idea  may  be  first  suggested  by 
resemblance  of  form,  and  this  suggested  like- 
ness of  idea  then  result  in  complete  adaptation 
of  form.  Such  are  the  common  phenomena  of 
folk-etymology:  thus,  causey  (Fr.  chauss/e) 
suggests  that  -ey  may  be  intended  to  denote 
the  same  thing  as  toay,  and  eatueway  results ; 
but  still  it  is  the  association  of  idea,  not  that 
of  form,  which  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
change.  Mere  resemblance  of  external  form 
is  never  found  to  effect  association  without 
the  intervention  of  ideas.  The  tendency  of 
analogy  is  to  eliminate  the  purposeless  variety 
of  fonn-material  which  mixture  of  dialect  and 
the  destructive  action  of  phonetic  laws  have 
produced,  and  with  which  tradition  offers  to 
endow  language,  and  to  introduce  unity  and 
simplicity  in  place  of  diversity. 


Literatfjtre :  H.  Paul,  Principien  d.  Sprach- 
gescb.  (3rd  ed.,  1898),  v;  8trong-Loge- 
man-Whebleb,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 
Hist,  of  Language  (1891),  v ;  B.  1.  Wheeler, 
Analogy  and  the  Scope  of  its  Application  in 
Language  (1887).  (ri.w.) 

Analogy  of  Ezperianoe.  A  class-name 
given  by  Kant  {Analogie  der  Erfahrung)  to 
the  three  a  priori  principles  of  substantiality, 
causality,  and  reciprocity  or  interaction.  Cf. 
KAiniAN  Tebminolooy  (Erfahrung).      (JJU) 

Analogy  of  Faith,  and  of  Doctrine  (in 
theology) :  Qer.  Analogie  {des  Olatibens) ;  Fr. 
analogie  {de  la  foi) ;  Ital.  ancdogia  {di  fide). 
Phrases  that  sprang  up  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Analogy  of 
doctrine  is  set  forth  by  Augustine  in  the 
principle  that  the  interpretation  ought  to 
explain  the  more  obscure  passages  by  refer- 
ence to  the  'essential  contents  of  Christian 
doctrine.'  When  definite  intei'pretation  cannot 
be  obtained,  in  spite  of  observance  of  this 
rule,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  matter  lies 
without  the  sphere  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Analogy  of  faith  is 
regarded  differently  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  respectively ;  for  the  latter  restrict 
the  sphere  of  faith  to  ^e  Bible. 

The  Council  of  Trent  strictly  prohibited 
all  interpretations  which  were  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Fathers.  This  opinion  constituted  a  norm 
from  which  the  analogy  of  faith  set  out. 
After  the  Reformation,  the  analogy  of  faith 
was  defined  as  'the  iiindameutal  articles  of 
faith,  or  the  principal  chapters  of  the  Christian 
feiith,  collected  from  the  clearest  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures.'  In  other  words,  inter- 
pretation ought  to  proceed,  in  doubtful  cases^ 
upon  the  analogy  to  be  drawn  from  the 
consensus  of  Scripture  in  its  perfectly  lucid 
passages.  These  form  the  biasis  of  fiedth. 
But  the  Reformed  Church  did  not  always 
hold  to  this  attitude.  It  is  notorious  that 
tradition  has  been  reinstated  once  more,  and 
this  in  the  form  of  creeds,  of  which  many 
examples  still  exist.  For  Literature  see 
Exegesis.  (rjc.w.) 

Analysis  [Or.  apakvatg,  from  aya  +  Xwur,  to 
loose]  :  Oer.  Analyse;  Fr.  analyse;  Ital.  ana" 
lisi.  The  isolation  of  what  is  more  elementary 
from  what  is  more  complex  by  whatever  me- 
thod.   Cf.  the  following  terms,  (j.x.b.,  6.F.8.) 

Analysis  (in  logic):  Qer,  logische  Ana- 
lyse; Fr.  analyse  logique;  Ital.  onaUsi 
logiea.  Literally  a  resolution,  an  unloosening 
of  that  which  has  been  combined.    The  kinds 
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of  analysis  may  therefore  be  analogous,  but 
each  will  have  its  special  character  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  combination  to  be  resolved. 

Even  within  the  sphere  of  logic,  this  differ- 
ence is  observable.  Analysis  means,  in  one 
sense,  the  exhibition  of  the  logical  form  in- 
volved in  concrete  reasoning.  In  another  sense, 
it  is  logical  in  kind,  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  common  character  involved 
in  all  special  cases  where  the  procedure  is  of 
the  nature  of  resolution  of  a  given  whole. 

That  Aristotle  called  the  central  portion  of 
his  logical  work  ArudyHeal  Research  indicates 
that  in  his  view  the  problem  of  logic  was  to 
resolve  the  concrete  facts  of  reasoning  and 
demonstration  into  their  elements.  He  dis- 
tinguished Prior  Analytics  (theory  of  infer- 
ence) from  Posterior  Analytics  (theory  of 
proof).  The  Greek  mathematicians  worked 
out  in  detail  the  relations  of  the  analytical 
to  the  synthetical  method  (cf.  Pappus,  ColL 
Math.,  Bk.  YU),  and  Descartes'  general  descrip- 
tion of  his  method  (see  Port  Royal  Logic, 
Pt.  lY)  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  same 
general  conceptions  as  the  Greek  mathemati- 
cians had  used  to  the  whole  sphere  of  know- 
ledge. Modern  logic  exhibits  the  tendency, 
not  wholly  justified,  to  identify  analysis  with 
induction  and  synthesis  with  deduction. 

Literature :  D.  STEWABT,Phi]o8.  of  the  Human 
Mind,  Pt.  II.  viii ;  Duhamel,  M^th.  dans  les 
Sci.  de  Raisonnement ;  G.  C.  Robebtson, 
PhiloB.  Remains,  82-99;  Wundt,  Logik,  II. 
I,  i  ;  BreLioo.  C,  2, 1,  (b.a.) 

Analysis  (linguistic) :  see  Synthesis  (lin- 
guistic). 

Analysis  (method  of,  in  education).  The 
separating  of  a  whole  into  its  component 
parts,  in  order  to  discover  their  relations; 
as  the  analysis  of  a  Eentence,  or  of  a  chemical 
compound. 

The  proper  use  of  analysis  in  instruction 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Herbartian  writers 
often  use  the  term  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as 
denoting  the  preparation  of  the  pupil's  mind 
for  the  ready  assimilation  of  new  knowledge. 
The  knowledge  already  possessed  is  'analysed' 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  front  the  most  appro- 
priate ideas  and  feelings.  See  Method  (in 
education). 

Literature:  Rein,  Das  erste  Sohuyahr, 
40-4 1 ;  Hebbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans,  by 
Filkin),  154-8.  (aneo.) 

Analysis  (psychical  or  mental):  Ger. 
psyehisehe  Analyee;  Fr.  analyse  mentale; 
ItaL  anaUsi  mefUale.     The  mental  function 


which  proceeds  by  the  progressive  discrimina- 
tion of  the  parts  or  aspects  of  any  kind  of 
whole.  (O.F.S.,  j.m.b.) 

Wolf  defines  analysis  as  follows :  '  The  re- 
solution of  a  notion  into  the  notions  of  those 
things  which  enter  into  its  composition' 
{Psychologia,  339).  The  attempt  to  give 
precision  to  the  concept  of  mental  analysis, 
however,  is  modem. 

Literature :  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  96  ff. ; 
Meinono,  Beitrage  zur  Tbeorie  der  psychi- 
schen  Analyse,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  vi.  340 
and  417;  H.  Cobnelius,  Uber  Yerschmelzung 
und  Analyse,  in  Ytljsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos.,  xvi. 
(1892),  404  ff.;  xvii.  (1893),  30  ff. ;  James, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  344.  Also  the  text- 
books of  psychology,  in  which  the  mental 
function  of  analysis  is  often  treated  under  Con- 
ception or  AbSTBAGTION  (q.V.).  (G.P.S.-nJ.M.B.) 

Analysis  (psychological):  Ger.  peycho- 
logieeke  Analyse;  Fr.  analyse  psyckologiqu^ ; 
Ital.  analisi  psieologica.  A  general  method  of 
psychological  study,  giving  what  is  known  as 
analytic  psychology. 

Analysis  or  aniJytic  procedure  in  psychology 
consists  in  the  reduction  of  complex  states  of 
mind  to  the  simpler  elements  or  factors  which 
compose  them.  This  is  the  object  of  all  science, 
psychological  or  other,  and  any  method  which 
accomplishes  it  is  available.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  all  psychological  results  are,  in  the 
last  resort,  brought  to  consciousness  for  veri- 
fication, and  this  verification  requires  a  more 
or  less  independent  analysis  by  introspection, 
the  process  of  using  introspection  for  purposes 
of  analysis  has  become  a  recognized  method 
called  analysis,  or  introspective  analysis  (and 
its  results  analytic),  in  distinction  from  de- 
scription (and  descriptive).  As  a  body  its 
results  are  contrasted  with  those  of  genetic 
and  those  of  experimental  psychology.  It 
is  important  that  this  should  be  distinguished 
from  psychical  or  mental  analysis  (see 
topic  above) — a  distinction  for  which  terms  in 
the  four  languages  are  recommended.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  general  distinction  between 
the  terms  Pstchigal  (or  mental)  anb  Pst- 

CHOLOOICAL  (q.V.). 

Literature :  the  textbooks  of  psychology. 

(J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Auftlytic  (transcendental):  see  Kantian 
Tebminologt. 

Analytio  and  Synthetic  Judgment: 
Ger.  anfdytisekes  und  synthetisches  Urteil ; 
Fr.  jugement  analyiique  et  synthHique ;  Ital. 
giudizio  analitieo  e  sintetico.  An  analytic 
judgment  is  one  in  which  the  predicate  is 
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obtained  or  obtainable  by  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  tbe  subject ;  a  judgment  therefore 
which  on  the  one  hand  requires  no  appeal  to 
a  ground  in  experience,  and  on  the  other 
hand  has  as  its  sufficient  test  the  principle  of 
contrailiction. 

The  name  was  introduced  by  Kant,  and  the 
distinction  between  analytic  and  synthetic 
judgments  is  fundamental  in  his  theory  of 
knowledge.  The  distinction  is  hardly  of  logical 
worth  (cE  Sigwart,  Logik,  §  i8).   See  Kantian 

TbRHINOLOOT.  (B.A.) 

The  synthetic  judgment,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  of  which  the  predicate  is  not  obtainable 
by  analysis  of  the  subject,  but  is  something 
added  to  the  subject  in  the  act  of  judging.  The 
predicate  is,  therefore,  either  obtained  by 
experience  or  contributed  by  the  mind,  the 
latter  being  the  alternative  which  Kant  dis- 
cusses and  affirms  in  his '  synthetic  judgments 
a  priori,'    See  Kaittiak  Tbbminoloot. 

The  value  of  the  distinction  would  seem  to 
depend  largely  upon  one's  view  of  Judoubnt 
(q.v.) ;  i.e.  upon  whether  judgment  is  psycho- 
logically a  function  of  change  in  mental  content 
or  one  of  mere  recognition  of  such  change  as 
takes  place  in  conception.  If  the  latter — as 
in  varying  forms  is  the  later  and  more  ade- 
quate view — then  the  growth  of  conception, 
involving  both  analysis  and  synthesis,  covers 
at  once  the  two  contrasted  cases;  and  judg- 
ment in  all  of  its  forms  represents  analysis. 
The  eynthetic  aspect  of  conception  is  simply 
the  growth  of  experience  itself;  and  the 
identiRcation  of,  e.g.,  AB  (the  later  experience) 
with  A  (the  earlier),  giving  A=AB,Bii  appa- 
rently synthetic  judgment,  is  psychologically 
only  the  recognition  by  analysis  of  the  growth 
of  A  into  AB.  This  view,  which  may  be  called 
the  conceptual  interpretation  of  judgment, 
applies  to  the  combination  of  judgments  in 
the  syllogism  (cf.  the  writer's  Handb,  of 
Fsf^ehol.,  i.  chap.  xiv).  In  cases  of  the  so- 
called  '  synthetic  a  priori,'  what  is  *  added '  is 
not  content,  but  diaracter  or  relation,  i.e. 
universality,  and  this  again  is  not  a  matter 
of  judgment.  To  have  a  universal  is  not  to 
judge  the  particular  differently,  but  to  think 
what  is  not  particular;  so  judgment  again 
here  is  but  the  recognition  in  analytic  terms 
of  what  is  thought.  (jjijs.) 

A  distinction  partially  corresponding  to 
that  between  analytic  and  syntlietic  judg- 
ments, but  by  no  means  coincident  with  it, 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  philosophies 
of  Locke  and  Hume.  Hume  states  it  as 
follows :  '  There  are  seven  different  kinds  of 


philosophical  relations  [of  relations  considered 
as  objects  of  consciousness],  viz.  resemblance, 
identity,  relations  of  time  and  place,  propor- 
tion in  quanUty  or  number,  degrees  in  any 
quality,  contrariety,  and  causation.  These 
relations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
into  such  as  depend  entirely  on  the  ideas 
which  aro  compared  together,  and  such  as 
may  be  chang'd  without  any  change  in  the 
ideas.  'Tis  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that 
we  discover  the  relation  of  equality  which  its 
three  angles  bear  to  two  right  ones ;  and  this 
relation  is  invariable  as  long  as  our  idea  re- 
mains the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the  rela- 
tions of  contiguity  and  distance  betwixt  two 
objects  may  be  changed  merely  by  an  altera- 
tion of  their  place,  without  any  clumge  in  the 
objects  themselves  or  in  their  ideas;  and  the 
place  depends  on  a  hundred  different  accidents 
that  cannot  be  foreseen  by  tlie  mind.'  The 
first  class  of  relations  aro  called  by  Hume 
'relations  of  ideas,'  and  the  second  class 
*  matters  of  &ct.' 

The  Humian  distinction,  inherited  from 
Locke,  is  not  coincident  with  the  Kantian. 
For  instance,  the  proposition  2  +  2  =  4  is  not 
an  analytic  judgment  in  the  Kantian  sense ; 
for  the  concept  of  2  +  2  need  not  include,  as 
part  of  its  recognised  content,  equality  to  4. 
But  the  proposition  expresses  what  Hume 
calls  a  relation  of  ideas;  for  it  lies  in  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  2  -h  2  and  4  to  be  equal 
to  each  other.  The  same  holds  true  of  all 
mathematical  identities.  Similarly,  Hume 
would  rank  many  geometrical  judgments 
under  the  same  head,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  admitted 
them  to  be  analytical  in  the  Kantian  sense. 

It  may  be  maintained  that  the  Locke-Hume 
distinction,  or  a  distinction  framed  on  simikir 
lines,  is  of  far  more  vital  importance  to  the 
theory  of  knowledge  than  the  distinction  be- 
tween lEfynthetic  and  analytic  judgments  as 
formulated  by  Leibnitz  and  Kant.  J.  Berg- 
mann  has  criticized  the  Kantian  system  from 
this  point  of  view,  though  without  reference 
to  Hume  {Ge$eh.  d.  PhUo8.,  32-7).  Riehl's 
distinction  between  Urtheile  and  begriffliche 
Satze  {Vajich.  /  wise.  PhUos.,  xvi.  13  f.), 
and  the  sjialogous  distinction  of  von  Kries 
between  Beal  -  Urtheile  and  Beziehungs- 
Urtheile,  are  akin  to  that  of  Hume  between 
relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact.  The 
antithesis  between  '  bare  coi^unction '  and 
'necessary  connection,'  which  plays  so  large 
a  part  in  the  philosophy  of  Bradley,  is  framed 
on  similar  lines  (see  in  particular  '  Cooiradic- 
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tion  and  the  Contrary/  Mind,  NJ9^  No.  20, 
reprinted  in  Appendix  to  Appearance  and 
Reality f  2nd  ed.).  (g.f.8.) 

Analytio  Method :  Qer.  analytisehe  Me- 
ihode;  ¥r,  methode  andlytique;  Ital.  metodo 
anaUUeo.    See  Analysis  (psydiological)  and 

MSTHOB. 

Anamnesis  [Gr.  avdftvriais] :  see  Beionis- 

CSNCE. 

Anai^haee  [Gr.  €afd-\-<l)dfns,  appearance]; 
Ger.  Anaphase ;  Fr.  anaphase ;  Ital.  anafan. 
The  later  phase  of  mitosis,  or  complex  nuclear- 
division,  in  which  the  chromosomes  are  drawn 
apart  so  as  to  divide  their  substance  between 
the  daughter-nuclei.  See  Befboductiok.  It 
was  first  used  by  Strasburger  in  1884. 

Literature:  Stbasbubgeb,  Neue  Unter- 
suchungen  fiber  den  Befruchtungsvorgang  bei 
den  Pfaanerogamen,  als  Grundlage  ffir  eine 
Theorie  der  Zeugung;  E.  B.  Wilson,  The 
Cell  in  Devel.  and  Inheritance  (1896,  with 
full  bibliography).  (oxl.h.) 

Anaphia  [Gr.  d + ci^,  touch] :  G^r.  Anaphe, 
Anaphie;  Fr.  anaphie  (rarely  used;  special 
forms  are  paresthieie,  anesthUie  taetiie,  Ac.) ; 
Ital.  anafuia.    See  Anaesthesia.  (j.j.) 

t^nf^'^'^^w^  [Gr.  a-^apxiy  government]: 
Gkr.  Anarchimvus ;  Fi*.  anarthiMne ;  Ital.  an- 
archisTno.  The  doctrine  that  every  form  of 
government  is  noxious,  and  that  the  individual 
should  be  absolutely  free  to  act  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Gt)dwin's  Political  Justice  (1793) 
puts  forward,  first  in  modern  times,  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  political  progress,  'the  dis- 
solution of  political  government,  of  that  brute 
engine,  which  has  been  the  only  perennial 
spring  of  the  vices  of  mankind '  (Bk.  Y.  chap. 
xxiv,  end).  (f.c.m.-h.b.) 

The  growth  of  modem  anarchism  as  such 
may  be  dated  from  the  writings  of  Pierre 
Joseph  Proudhon  (1809-65).  Froudhon  is 
best  known  by  his  youthful  essay,  Qu'est-ce  que 
la  propriHi  f — containing  the  famous  answer : 
'  La  propri^t^  c'est  le  vol.'  His  principal  work 
was  La  PhUosophie  de  la  Misire,  published  in 
1846.  Himself  a  labouring  man,  Froudhon 
felt  deeply  the  wretchedness  of  his  class,  which 
he  explained,  much  as  socialists  have  done, 
by  capitalist  competition  and  capitalist 
monopoly.  No  satisfactory  state  of  things 
was  attainable,  he  thought,  until  the  labourer 
should  receive  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour. 
But  he  looked  for  the  remedy  in  unlimited 
individual  freedom,  not  in  state  control. 
The  next  eminent  teacher  of  anarchism  was 
the  German  schoolmaster,  Caspar  Schmidt 
(1806—56),  who  took  the  nam  de  plume  of 


Hax  Stimer,  and  expounded  his  doctrine  in 
The  Individual  and  his  Property,  published  in 
the  same  year  as  The  Philos^J^y  of  Misery.  Not 
a  man  of  action,  but  a  philosopher  bewildered 
with  much  thinking.  Max  Stimer  rejected 
not  only  all  existing  authorities  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  but  every  idea,  such  as  God  or 
humanity,  which  tended  to  limit  the  absolute 
self-determination  of  the  individual  ^  I  derive 
all  right  and  justification  from  myself  alone ; 
for  I  am  entitled  to  eveiything  which  I  have 
power  to  take  or  to  do.'  But  these  reveries 
also  failed  to  take  hold  on  the  public.  For 
many  years  after  1848  anarchism  appeared  to 
be  on  the  decline,  and  certainly  was  not  a 
political  force.  The  revival  of  anarchism,  and 
the  fullest  development  of  whatever  brutal 
and  destructive  tendencies  may  be  implicit  in 
it,  are  the  work  of  Bussian  revolutionists.  Of 
noble  birth,  and  at  first  an  officer  in  the 
Bussian  army,  Michael  Bakunin  (1814- 
96),  before  reaching  the  age  of  thirty,  had 
convinced  himself  that  anarchy  was  the  only 
tolerable  state  of  man,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  existing  laws,  institutions,  and  beliefs  the 
most  imperative,  indeed  the  one  imperative, 
duty.  Bakunin's  writings,  though  numerous, 
are  firagmentary.  But  it  is  he  and  his  school 
who  have  done  most  to  prompt  the  many 
murders  and  attempts  to  murder  characteristic 
of  anarchism  at  the  present  day.  The  eminent 
geographer  ^lis^  B^dus,  a  singxdarly  up- 
right and  amiable  man,  cherishes  the  pleasing 
fancy  that  all  men  are,  like  himself,  anxious  to 
further  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Auberon 
Herbert  disapproves  of  compulsory  taxation, 
and  would  trust  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
to  voluntary  liberality.  Even  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Herbert  Spencer  passages  might 
be  extracted  almost  as  startling  in  their 
restriction  of  the  province  of  government. 
Thus  anarchism,  like  its  counterpart  socialism, 
admits  of  ixmumerable  degrees.  The  crimes 
which  in  recent  years  have  marked  the  course 
of  anarchism  may  be  explained  (i)  by  the 
savage  fanaticism  which  Bussian  anarclustB 
have  infused  into  the  party ;  (2)  by  the  pressure 
of  misery  in  Bussia,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in 
Spain  and  Italy ;  and  (3)  by  the  spread  of  a 
moral  malady,  not  confined  to  anarchists,  which 
makes  many  people  regard  assassination  as  a 
venial  method  of  promoting  and  advertising 
political  changes.    See  Socialism. 

Literature :  K  Y.  Zbnksb,  Anarchism,  a 
Criticism  and  History  of  the  Anarchist 
Theory  (with  bibliographical  references) ;  L. 
Pboal,    Political    Crime;     Lohbboso    and 
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LoscHi,  Le  Crime  Politique;  Sebnigoli, 
UAnarchia ;  Qabofalo,  Criminologie ;  Tobti, 
in  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  xiv.  3.  (f.cm.) 

AnarthoBcope :  see  Position  and  Move- 
ment (illusions  of). 

Anarthria  [Gr.  a  +  apBpov,  a  joint]: 
Ger.  Anarthrie ;  Fr.  anarthrie  ;  Ital.  anartria. 
Loss  of,  or  extreme  difiBculty  in,  articulation, 
especially  ftx)m  difficulty  in  moving  the  tongue, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus  nerve. 

It  is  a  characteristic  symptom  in  bulbar 
paralysis;  is  a  muscular  and  wholly  peri- 
phersJ  defect;  and  involves  no  cerebral  or 
central  aphasic  symptoms.  Of  special  forms 
of  anarthrie  defects  may  be  mentioned:  (i) 
Lallino  (q.  v.),  an  indistinct  utterance  due  to 
lack  of  precision  in  articulation,  which  would 
be  normal  in  childhood,  but  should  disappear 
with  education  (see  also  Alalia);  (2)  Stam- 
MEBiNG  (q.v.),  and  also  Stuttebing  (q.v.); 
and  (3)  Aphthongia,  a  rare  disorder  in  which 
speech  is  impossible  owing  to  a  spasm  of  the 
hypoglossus,  which  sets  in  whenever  speech  is 
attempted.  Of.  Bastian,  Aphasia  (i 898),  chap, 
iv.  See  Speech  and  its  Defects  (also  for 
Literature),  (J.J.) 

Anaxagoras.  (cir.  500-428  B.C.)  Ionian 
philosopher.  Spent  nearly  30  years  in  Athens, 
where  he  eigoyed  the  friendship  of  Pericles; 
was  finally  banished  on  a  charge  of  impiety. 
See  Pre-Socbatic  Philosophy  (Ionics). 

AnaxarchiiB.  Lived  in  the  4th  century 
B.C.  A  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  Abdera. 
An  intimate  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

A«o.-gjia.iiM-  Lived  during  the  ist  century 
B.  c.  A  physician  and  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
bom  in  Larissa.  His  skill  in  natural  philosophy 
brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  practising 
magic,  for  which  he  was  banished  from  Rome 
by  Augustus. 

Anasdmander.  (cir.  610-546  b.c.)  The 
second  of  the  Ionian  physical  philosophers; 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  Thales,  the  first. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  sundial,  and 
to  have  taught  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
globe-shape  of  both  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and 
the  infinitude  of  worlds.  See  Pbe-Socbatig 
Philosophy  (Ionics). 

Anajdminas.  Lived  probably  about  500 
B.C.  An  eminent  Ionian  physical  philosopher, 
whose  opinions  are  recorded  by  Theophrastus. 
See  Pbb-Socbatic  Philosophy  (Ionics). 

Ancestor  Wonhip  [OF.  ancestref  from 
Lat.  anUeesMT,  one  who  goes  before] :  Ger. 
Ahneneult;  Fr.  cuUe  des  anckres;  Ital.  cuUo 
degli  antenati.  The  worship  of  dead  ances- 
tors. (J.M.B.,  o.F.s.) 


The  whole  question  of  ancestor  worship  is 
still  in  a  transition  stage.  It  is  prevalent 
among  peoples  of  the  Indo-European,  the 
Mongolia^,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  Semitic 
stock.  But  the  precise  relation  of  this  social 
and  family  idea  to  the  prevalent  religion,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  the  custom,  are 
as  yet  in  dispute. 

Idteraiure :  Caland,  Ueber  Totenverehrung 
bei  einigen  d.  indog.  Yolker;  Robertson 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites ;  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religion;  Maine, 
Early  Law  and  Custom ;  H.  Spekgeb,  Socio- 
logy; F.  Max  Muller,  Anthropol.  Religion; 
V.  Adrian,  Der  Hohenkultus  asiatischer 
u.  europaischer  Yolker;  be  Beaurepaibe, 
Dn  culte  des  anc^tres  chez  les  Romains; 
Bot^iNAis  and  Paulus,  Culte  des  Morts  dans 
TEmp.  Celeste  et  I'Annam ;  E.  Caird,  Evo- 
lution of  Religion,  i.  239  f.  (r.m.w.) 

Ancestral  Znlieritaaoe :  see  Gaston's 
Law  (of  ancestral  inheritance). 

AndroniciiB  BhodiiB  (of  Rhodes).  He 
lived  about  80  b.  g.  ;  collected  and  arranged 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.    See  Peripatetics. 

Angely  Angalology  [Gr.  ^cXo^,  a  mes- 
senger, +  \6yot,  discourse] :  Ger.  Bngel^  Angelo- 
logie;  Fr.  ange,  ang^lologie;  Ital.  angdo, 
angeilologia,  A  messenger,  i.  e.  one  entrusted 
with  a  special  mission;  but,  in  theology, 
either  a  theophany  or,  more  usually,  a  spiritual 
being  intermediate  between  God  and  man. 
Angelology  is  a  systematic  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  office  of  angels. 

The  conception  of  angels  may  be  said  to 
have  flourished  in  three  main  periods :  ( i )  that 
represented  by  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  (2)  the  period  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  and  of  the  early  '  heretics '-  - 
the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans;  (3)  in  the 
mediaeval  thought  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Parallel  beings  are,  of  course,  incident  to 
many  pre-Christian  faiths. 

Literature :  Sghultz,  Bib.  Theol.  of  the  Old 
Testament;  Weiss, Bib. Theol.of  theNewTesta- 
ment ;  works  on  the  AijExandrian  .School 
(q.v.);  Matter, F.C.Baur,  LiP8ius,and  Man- 
SEL  on  Gnosticism  (q.v.);  works  of  F.C.Baur, 
Beausobre,  Trechsel,  FlIToeii,  Getler, 
and  Kessler  on  Manichaeism  (q.v.); 
Aquinas,  Summa  Totius  Theol.,  L  44-74, 
99>  105-15;  S.  J.  Hunter,  Dogmatic  Theol., 
ii.  265  f.;  P.  d'Ebcole,  II  Teismo  (1884); 
relative  arts,  in  Herzog,  Hastinos,  Chbvne 
( Dictionaries).  (r.m.w.) 

Anger  [ME.  anger]:     Ger.  Zom;     Fr. 
coUre;  lUl^eoUera.    A  painful  emotion  essen- 
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tially  characterized  by  the  tendency  to  destroy 
or  to  break  down  opposition.       (o.F.8.-nj.M.B.) 

Anger  is  usually  considered  one  of  the 
primitive  emotions,  closely  associated  with 
fear,  and  is  thought  to  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  reactions  of  defence  which 
situations  of  fear  would  call  out.  Both  psy- 
chologically and  in  its  muscular  (and  oUier) 
expressions,  however,  it  tends  to  supersede 
fear,  taking  on  forms  of  positive  opposition 
and  aggression,  where  fear  alone  results  in 
inaction  or  flight.  The  expressions  of  anger 
— apart  from  organic  changes — involve  the 
muscles  of  the  eyebrows  and  jaws,  facts  which 
suggest  the  utilities  of  clear  vision  with 
protection  of  the  eyes,  and  biting.  The  vaso- 
motor changes  are  those  of  intense  flushing ; 
i-ather  than  the  reverse,  as  in  cases  of  extreme 
fear.    Of.  Emotional  Expression. 

LitercUure :  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  chap, 
ix;  Dabwin,  Expression  of  Emotions,  240  f. ; 
Jessen,  Versuch  a.  Psychol. ;  James,  Frinc.  of 
Psychol.,  iL  409,  460,  478  ;  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Evolutionary  Psychol,  of  Feeling,  chap,  x; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol.,  307  f.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 

Angiosthenia :  see  Asthbnia. 

Angles  of  Bisplaoement :  Oer.  Erheb- 
ungwnnkel  und  Seitenwend/u/ngsvoirikd  {des 
Blickes)}  Fr.  angle  ascensionnd  du  regard  et 
angle  de  deplacemeint  lateral  {de  VobU))  Ital. 
angoli  di  8]p09Uunento  viauale.  The  angles  of 
vertical  and  lateral  displacement  (see  Dondebb' 
Law)  are  used  by  Helmholtz  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  regard.  The  former 
measures  the  departure  of  the  plane  of  regard, 
upwards  or  downwards,  from  the  primary 
position  ;  the  latter  is  the  angle  made  by  the 
present  line  of  regard  with  the  median  Ime  of 
the  plane  of  regard. 

LUeraiwe:  Hblmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  617.  (E.B.T.) 

Anglo-Cathdic  (or Oxford)  Movement: 
see  Tbactabianibm. 

Aitj^a.  -  see  Tebminoloqy  (Latin). 

Anima  Mvndi  [Lat.]  :  see  Wobld  Soul. 

Awiw»n.i  [Lat.1:  Ger.  ThUr;  Fr.  animdl\ 
Ital.  ammale.  There  is  no  short  and  simple 
definition  by  which  the  animal  can  be  so 
labelled  as  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  plant.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  we 
can  make  to  such  a  concise  definition  is  that 
an  animal  is  a  living  organism  which  is  unable 
to  manufacture  protoplasm  from  inorganic 
materials.  Cf.  Life,  and  Vital  Pbofeb- 
TIE8. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  earlier  stages  in  the 
concept '  animal,'  Huxley's  article  (see  below), 


'  On  the  Border  Territory  between  the  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,'  should  be  consulted. 
At  present  the  higher  animals  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  higher  plants  by  the 
nature  of  their  life-history  and  mode  of  de- 
velopment, by  the  manner  of  their  nutrition, 
by  the  distribution  of  energy  rendered  possible 
by  a  more  or  less  developed  nervous  system, 
and  by  the  relative  preponderance  of  certain 
qualities  of  the  protoplasm  which  is  common 
to  both  animals  and  plants.  Only  among 
some  of  the  lower  organisms  do  we  find  any 
difficulty.  And  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  '  in  grouping  organisms  as  plants  or  as 
animals,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  apply  a 
definition,  but  to  consider  the  multifarious 
evidences  of  historical  evolution '  (Lankester). 
'  The  real  question  at  issue  in  determining 
the  position  of  any  doubtful  organism  is  not 
the  possession  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  char- 
acter which  may  have  been  used  to  ticket  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  but  whether  the 
whole  life-history  of  t^e  organism  indicates 
a  nearer  blood-relationship  to  groups  of  un- 
doubted plants  or  undoubted  animals.  All 
simple  forms  should  be  regarded  as  so  far 
common  property  that  they  should  be  studied 
equally  by  zoologists  and  botanists'  (D.  H. 
Scott). 

Literatwre  :  Huzlet,  Collected  Essays,  viii, 
Essay  vi ;  Haeckel,  Phylogenie  der  Protesta 
u.  Pflanzen;  Tieohbm,  Traits  de  Botanique 
(2nd  ed.);  Lankssteb,  art.  Protozoa,  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.).  (c.Ll.m.) 

Animal  Heat:  Oer.  thierische  Wdrme; 
Fr.  chaJeur  animale;  Ital.  colore  animale. 
The  heat  of  the  living  animal  body  is  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  energy  due  in  ultimate 
analysis  to  combustion  of  constituents  of  the 
tissues  or  food  materials. 

Animals  were  formerly  divided  into  warm- 
blooded (mammals  and  birds)  and  cold-blooded. 
A  more  exact  designation,  now  generally  used, 
classes  them  as :  (i)  homothermous  (of  uni- 
form body  temperature),  birds  and  mammals, 
and  (2)  poikilothermous  (of  variable  tem- 
perature), all  other  animals.  Homothermous 
animals  maintain  a  uniform  body  temperature 
by  means  of  heat-regulating  mechanisms  which 
control  both  heat  production  (contraction  of 
muscles,  shivering)  and  heat  dissipation  (fluff- 
ing up  of  feathers  or  hair,  perspiration),  paling 
or  blushing  of  the  skin  (see  Vaso-motob 
System).  The  normal  temperature  for  man  is 
about  37-1°  C.  (98.8*^?.)  for  the  armpit,  37-3°C. 
in  the  mouth,  37*6°  C.  in  the  rectum.  Muscle 
is  the  great  heat-producing  tissue ;  the  large 
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glands,  notably  the  liver,  rank  next ;  and  the 
brain  has  also  been  proved  to  be  an  important 
heat-producing  organ. 

LiUraiuare :  A.  Mosso,  Die  Temperature  des 
Gehims  (Leipzig,  1894) ;  general  works  given 
under  Physiology.  (c.f.h.) 

Animal  Xagnetirai :  see  Hypnosis. 

Animal  Fsyohology:  Ger.  Thierpgi/ehO' 
logie ;  Fr.pgyehologie  animals ;  ltal,pneologia 
animdle.  See  Compabative  Psygholoqy, 
and  FsYCHOLOOY. 

Animal  Worship:  Ger.  Verehrtmg  der 
Thiere,Tkierverehrung;  Tr.cultedesammatuc; 
Ital.  eulto  degli  ammdli.  As  the  name  in- 
dicates, Animal  Worship  implies  either  (i) 
that  animals  are  believed  to  possess  in  some 
crude  sense  deities  worthy  of  worship;  or 
(2)  that  they  are  associated  with  some  sacred 
person,  conception,  or  custom,  and  are  there- 
fore  sanctified. 

(i)  This  is  the  earlier  phase,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  psychological  ideas 
incident  to  primitive  Animism  (q.  v.).  In  this 
early  stage,  too,  social  reasons,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  especially  in  connection  with 
T0TEMI8M  (q.  v.),  were  potent.  (2)  At  a  later 
stage,  when  Ebtighism  (q.v.)  was  fully 
developed,  certain  animals  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  incarnations  of  divinities  or,  still 
later,  as  specially  sacred  to  some  god.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  religion,  Brahmanism,  and 
contemporary  Hinduism  are  the  most  noted 
instances  of  this.  The  entire  subject  is  still 
obscure. 

LiUratv/re :  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i. 
467  f.;  ii.  229  f.  The  view  which  ex- 
cludes the  influence  of  Totemism  is  represented 
by  Wiedemann  in  Die  Religion  d.  alten 
A^ypter,  94  f.  See  also  Fsazer,  The 
Golden  Bough,  and  many  notes  in  his  edition 
of  Pausanias.  (b.m.w.) 

Animalcule  [Lat.  atdtnalcul/um^  little 
animal]:  Ger.  Tierchen]  Fr.  aninuHcuie;  ItaL 
ammaUttOy  animdUuh*,  (i)  A  vague  term 
for  a  microscopic  organism,  now  called  micro- 
organisms ;  generally  applied  to  the  infusoria. 

Used  in  early  times  for  any  small  animal. 
More  speaks  of  flies  and  gnats  and  such-like 
bold  animalcula ;  and  Carlyle  calls  the  spiders 
the  basest  of  created  animalcules.  The  use  of 
the  microscope  caused  a  narrowing  of  the 
usage.  (G.LL.M.) 

(2)  Used  by  Leeuwenhoeck  and  his  pupils 
(1677)  ^^^  ^^®  preformed  germ  of  man,  and 
other  animals,  in  the  spermatozoon.    See  Ani- 

MALOTJLIST.  (E.M.) 


apermatiste,  ammcJcfdisU ;  Ital.  aniimalculisia. 
One  who  believes  that  the  mala  genninal  cell  or 
spermatozoon  is  or  contains  a  miniature  model 
of  the  organism  into  which  it  is  to  develop. 

Ludvrig  Hanmi,  a  pupil  of  Leeuwenhoeck 
(1677),  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
spermatozoon.  By  many  it  was  regarded  as 
a  parasitic  animal;  and  Johann  MCLller,  in 
1842,  regarded  the  question  as  undecided. 
But  Spallanzani  (1786)  showed  that  the 
fertilizing  power  lay  not  in  the  fluid  but  in 
the  contained  spermatozoa.  The  animaicnlist 
believed  that  each  spermatozoon  contained 
in  miniature  the  future  organism  which,  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  development,  received 
nutriment  from  the  ovum.  Together  with  the 
ovists  they  are  classed  as  preformationists 
or  preformists.  The  development  of  the 
modern  cell-theory  has  made  the  animaicnlist 
hypothesis,  in  anything  like  its  original  form, 
quite  untenable.    Gf.  Pbeformation. 

Literature :  Y.  Delaoe,  Protoplasma  . .  .  et 
THdr^te  (1895).  (c.ll.m.) 

JLnimlflm.  (in  anthropology)  [Lat.  anitna, 
soul]:  Ger,  Anitnigmus ;  Yr,  animimne;  ItaL 
animiamOf  dottrina  arUmUtiea,  There  are 
three  more  or  less  current  uses  of  the  term 
Animism  in  ethnology  and  the  science  of 
religions:  (i)  it  signifies  belief  in  the  ani- 
mation of  all  nature,  which  does  not  imply 
the  existence  of  agents  distinct  from  visibk 
bodies;  (2)  the  belief  in  something  dwelling 
in  bodies  but  distinct  from  tbem ;  this 
something,  however,  may  still  be  material ; 
(3)  the  belief  that  bodies  are  animated  or 
inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  departed  men. 
The  second  usage  is  in  the  main  that  of 
Tylor;  the  third  yiew  is  developed  in  the 
Ghost-theoby  (q.v.)  of  Spencer.  It  is  the 
second  meaning  which  —  especially  in  its 
higher  form,  and  independently  of  the  truth  of 
the  ghost-theory — illustrates  the  principle  of 
Pebsonitication  (q.v.).     (l.m.-j.m.b.-«jp.s.) 

Animism,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  pervading  the 
philosophy  of  primitive  peoples,  and  has  left 
its  traces  upon  customs  and  habits  of  thought 
in  all  stages  of  culture  down  to  the  present 
Its  most  specific  application  was  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  forces  of  nature.  Everything 
not  obviously  to  be  accounted  for  by  material 
causes  was  believed  to  be  in  some  way  animated. 
The  sun  and  moon,  the  vdnds  and  rains,  the 
harvest  and  dearth,  good  and  ill  fortune,  sick- 
ness and  death  were  conoeived  of  as  animate 
beings  to   be  feared   and  appeased,  to  be 


Animalonligt :     Ger.    PrdfomUst ;     Fr.  |  worshipped  and  attended. 
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The  theory  of  animism  of  Herbert  Spenc^ 
{3)  includes  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
jraman  spirit  apart  from  the  body  and  surviv- 
ing  the  death  of  the  body  in  a  life  after  death. 
TUb  conception  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  experiences  of  dreams  and  trance,  of  visions, 
and  by  the  attacks  of  nervous  disease.  Around 
it  has  developed  an  elaborate  variety  of  cus- 
toms and  beliefii  affecting  almost  all  tbe  exi- 
gencies and  fortunes  of  life.  The  worship  of 
^ancestors,  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the 
doctrine  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  the  magi- 
cal influencing  of  other  persons  and  events  by 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  the  intercourse  with 
demons  and  fairies,  and  a  host  of  superstitious 
customs  and  rules  of  conduct,  all  find  a  more 
or  less  definite  origin  in  one  or  another  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  primitive  conception. 
These  two  doctrines — ^the  existence  of  powerful 
spirits  or  deities  in  nature  and  of  individual 
souls  as  separate  from  and  surviving  the  body 
— form  the  two  great  dogmas  of  developed 
religious  animism. 

A  specific  development  of  this  general  belief 
is  known  as  Fetiohism  (q.v.) ;  in  this  doctrine 
the  connection  of  the  spirit  or  force  with 
some  material  repreeentative  becomes  of  fun- 
damental importance.  The  meaning  of  the 
fetich  is,  however,  in  dispute.  Cf.  also  Magic, 
Ejection,  and  Intro jectiok.       (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

LUeraiure:  A.  Rbville,  Prol^gom^nes  de 
THist  des  Religions;  Goblet  b'Alviella, 
L'id6e  de  Dieu  d'aprte  I'Anthropol.  et 
I'Hist. ;  Ttlob,  Primitive  Culture,  chapters 
on  Animism ;  also  in  briefer  form  in  the  art. 
Animism  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  and  in  chap,  xiv 
of  Tylor  8  Anthropology ;  H.  Spbnceb,  Princ. 
of  Sociol. ;  F.  R  Jsvonb,  An  Introd.  to  the 
Hist  of  Religion;  Qirard  de  Bialle, 
MythoL  Compart  (1878) ;  J.  G.  Fbazbb,  The 
Golden  Bough  (1890).  (L.M.--J.J.) 

Animini  (in  philosophy).  The  view  that 
the  soul  (anima),  however  conceived,  is  the 
cause  or  principle  of  life. 

Applied  to  Aristotle's  theory  of  the  relation 
of  soul  and  body,  and  held  by  the  Stoics. 
The  point  of  view  was  developed  and  refined 
by  the  scholastics,  without,  however,  losing 
the  material  connotation  of  the  term  which 
attaches  to  the  Greek  conception.  Applied  also 
to  the  theory  of  Wobld  Soul  (q.v.),  and  illus- 
trated in  Htlozoism  (q.v.).  It  is  attributed 
to  Leibnitss  (see  Monadology);  and  finally 
it  is  used  to  express  the  form  of  Vitalism 
(q.v.),  which  makes  life  (or  life  and  mind)  the 
directive  principle  in  evolution  and  growth. 
Logically  considered,  philosophical  animism  is 


an  early  and  cruder  form  of  the  monism 
which  takes  on  a  more  refined  phase  in  SpibI' 
TUALiSM  (q.v.). 

LUercUure:  see  the  citations  in  Eibleb, 
Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo ; 
WuNDT,  Syst.  d.  Philos.,  210;  Paulsen^ 
Introd.  to  Philos.  (Eng.  trans.).  (j.m.b.) 

AniaoTnetropia  [Gr.  d  +  itros,  equal,  + 
lUTpopj  a  measure,  +  &^,  the  eye] :  (Jer. 
AniiometropU;  Fr.  €mi8om^trie\  Ital.  ani8(H 
metropia.  An  inequality  in  the  refractive 
mechanism  of  the  two  eyes.  See  Vision 
(defects  of).  (j.j.) 

AnULe  OloniiB :  Ger.  Fussdonua;  Fr.  dont^ 
dupied;  Ital,  clono  dd  piede.  A  tendon  reflex 
(see  Reflex  Action)  diagnostic  of  lateral 
Sclebobis  (q.v.),  spastic  Pabaltsis  (q.v.), 
and  other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
produced  by  artificially  flexing  the  foot  at  the 
ankle,  and  consists  of  rhythmical  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.       (h.h.) 

Anlage  [Ger.]:  there  is  no  adequate 
French  term,  the  best  translation  is  rudimeni 
(t.d.);  Ital.  rm^tmento  (e.m.).  See  Budiment, 
and  cf.  Disposition.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  langfuage,  and  especially 
to  scientific  usage,  to  introduce  non-classicsJ 
words,  such  as  Anlage,  preserving  the  inflec- 
tions. Its  use  is,  therefore,  not  recom- 
mended.  See  Tebminologt  (German),  (h.h.) 

Ann«tt  or  Annet»  Peter,  (died  1769.) 
An  English  deistical  writer. 

Annihilation  [Pat.  Lat.  adfUhUaTe,  ad  + 
nihil,  to  bring  to  nought]  :  Ger.  Vemichtung ; 
Fr.  annihUcUion;  Ital.  annientamento.  The 
doctrine  which  teaches  complete  destruction 
of  the  wicked  or '  unregenerate,'  as  opposed  to 
their  eternal  punishment  in  the  world  to  come, 
is  called  Annihilationism. 

This  dogma  has  never  been  formally  in- 
corporated in  any  creed,  but  has  been  taught 
from  time  to  time  by  various  theologians, 
though  seldom  in  its  full  force.  (Cf.  Con- 
ditional Immobtalitt.)  AmobiuB  of  Sicca 
(cir.  310  A.D.)  and  Faustus  Socinus  are  its 
older  representatives.  In  modem  times 
E.  White,  of  Hereford,  England  (1846),  and 
C.  F.  Hudson,  of  New  England,  have  written 
the  most  important  books  on  the  subject. 
Richard  Rothe  is  the  most  distinguished  theo- 
logian who  has  paid  attention  to  it.  It  was 
held  by  Whately  and  Isaac  Barrow,  and  Locke 
made  reference  to  it. 

LiUrcUure:  Salmond,  The  Christ.  Doc- 
trine of  Immortality,  594  f. ;  for  Locke,  see 
LoBD  King,  Life  of  Locke,  ii.  139  f.  (b.m.w.) 

Annunciation.   [Lat.  awnunciatio,  ad  + 
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nunUarCy  to  announce  to]:  Ger.  VerkUn- 
digung;  Fr.  annonciation;  Ital.  anntmsta- 
zione.  The  name  given  to  the  visit  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  Mary,  when  he  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  origin  of  the  Church  feast-day  is  un- 
known. Documentary  evidence  for  it  exists 
so  far  back  as  492  a.  d.  It  is  now  observed  on 
March  25,  though  December  18  and  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Advent  were  assigned  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo  (656)  and  the  MUan  Church  respec- 
tively. Tike  controversy  on  the  subject*  raged 
in  the  Latin  Church  from  the  12th  till  the 
15th  century,  and  was  finally  ended  by  Six- 
tus  lY,  in  1480,  when  the  feast  was  sanctioned 
with  a  special  office.  It  thus  passed  from  the 
Eastern  into  the  Western  Church.      (r.m.w.) 

Anodyxie  [Gr.  d  +  odwrj,  pain]:  Ger. 
^/BhmerzsttUendes  (or  lindemdes)  Mittd;  Fr. 
anodin ;  Ital.  anodino,  A  remedy  which  re- 
lieves pain  by  lowering  the  irritability  of  local 
nerves  or  of  the  brain ;  called  also  analgesic 
(T.  Lauder-Brunton).  (c,p.h.) 

Anoia,  Anoea,  Anoena  [Gr.  Swoia,  want 
of  understanding] :  Ger.  Blddaifin,  Anoia ; 
Fr.  idiotie,  imbicUliU;  Ital.  anoia,  idiozia. 
See  Idiocy.  (j.j.) 

Anomaloiui  Colour-system.  A  suggested 
rendering  of  the  German  Anomales  Farben- 
system.  Colour  equations  which  hold  for  one 
individual  hold  also  with  very  slight  excep- 
tions for  nearly  every  other  individual;  the 
exceptional  cases  also  all  belong,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  to  a  single  type  called  the  Anomalous 
System. 

Such  individuals  are  few  in  number ;  out  of 
seventy  persons  examined  in  this  respect  by 
Konig  and  Dieterici  three  only  had  the  excep- 
tional colour-system.  They  were  first  noticed 
by  Lord  Rayleigh,  later  by  Donders,  and  they 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  means  of 
spectral  light  equations  by  Konig  and  Dieterici. 
The  abnormality  exists  only  in  red  and  green, 
and  it  may  be  described  by  saying  that  the 
curve  for  the  green  constituent  of  white  light 
has  a  transitional  position  between  the  red 
curve  and  the  green  curve  of  the  normal  eye. 
To  make  yellow  out  of  red  and  green  they 
require  oi^y  one-third  as  much  green  as  do 
individuals  with  normal  eyes. 

Literature:  Heluholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  359;  Rayleioh,  Nature  (1881); 
KOnio  and  Dietebici,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol. 

(1892).  (CL.F.) 

Anomaly  (mental)  [Gr.  d+6fuik6s,  even, 
from  6fA6g,  same,  common] :  Ger.  geistige  Ah- 
normitdt;  Fr.  anomalie  mentale;  ItaL  ano- 
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maUa  mentale*  A  marked  deviation  from  the 
normal  or  typical  mental  endowment  or  func- 
tioning; any  such  irregularity  implying  some- 
thing exceptional  or  unusual.  The  term 
anomaly  is  used  in  reference  to  physical 
structures  and  functions,  to  mental  processes 
and  traits,  as  well  as  to  general  occurrences. 
Many  of  the  traits  and  symptoms  studied  in 
abnormal  psychology  can  be  characterized  as 
mental  anomalies.  (j.j.) 

Anorthopia  [Gr.  &'\'6p66g,  straight, +«^, 
eye]:  Qer,  Anorthopie;  Fr.  strabiane;  Ital. 
anortopia.  Obliquity  of  vision;  squinting. 
See  Vision  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Anorthoscope :  see  Laboratobt  and 
Appabatus,  III.  B.  (a),  (9). 

Anosmia  [Gr.  d+itrfili,  smell] :  Ger.  An- 
oemie,  Anaemia ;  Fr.  anoemie ;  Ital.  anaemia. 
Lack,  loss,  or  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell ; 
olfactory  anaesthesia.  Like  all  defects  of  the 
special  senses,  it  may  be  due  to  disorder  of  or 
interference  with  the  function  of  any  portion 
of  the  sense-mechanism  from  centre  to  peri- 
phery. Aside  from  local  disorders  and  ii^uries 
to  the  head,  it  may  result  from  tumours,  or 
from  the  decline  of  sensibility  with  old  age,  and 
may  be  associated  with  other  symptoms  of 
loss  of  function  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebral 
mechanism. 

Literature :     Ross,    Dis.    of    the    Nerv. 

Syst.  (1881-5);    ZWABDEICAKEB,   PhjTsiol.  d. 

Gkruchs ;  Abonsohk,  Zur  PhysioL  d.  G^eruchs 
(1886) ;  J.  Passt,  Sur  les  sensations  olfactives, 
Annte  Psychol.,  ii.  382  f.  (j.j.) 

Anschaaimg  [Ger.]:  see  Tebminologt 
(German). 

Ansulin,  Saint,  (i 033-1109.)  A  pupil 
of  Laniranc  at  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 
where  he  became  a  monk  and  succeeded  Lan- 
franc  as  prior.  He  became  abbot  of  Bee  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  See  Ontological 
Aboument,  and  Theism. 

Argument  (for  the  existence 


of  God):  see  Oktological  Abgument.  From 
Anselm,  of  Canterbury. 

Antagonism  [Gr.  dvri  +  dyapiCttrBai,  to 
struggle  against]  :  Ger.  Antagoniemue,  An- 
tagameten  (of  muscles  or  nerves) ;  Fr.  ant- 
aganieme  {mueculaire  et  nerveux),  poieone 
antagonietee  (of  drugs);  Ital.  atUagoniemo. 
Used  of  muscles  which  oppose  the  action  of 
other  muscles,  e.  g.  flexors  and  extensors, 
adductors  and  abductors,  inspiratory  and 
expiratory,  sphincters  and    dilators.       See 

MUSCLB. 

The  word  is  used  also  to  designate  nerves 
which  cause  opposite  effects  on  the  same  organ. 
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as  the  inhibitory  and  accelerator  nerves  of  the 
heart,  the  constrictor  and  dilator  nerves  of  the 
iris  and  of  the  blood-vessels. 

A  third  physiological  use  of  the  term  relates 
to  opposing  actions  of  drugs,  notable  examples 
being  muscarin  and  atropin,  strychnin  and 
atropin  or  chloroform. 

Literature :  antagonistic  physiological  ac- 
tion is  fully  discussed  in  Ridiet's  Diet,  de 
Physiol.  See  also  Walleb,  Human  Phy- 
sio]., and  the  general  works  given  under 
Physiology.  For  antagonism  of  drugs  see  T. 
Laudeb-Bbunton,  Pharmacology,  495.  (c.f.h.) 

Antagonistic  Colour :  Ger.  Gegenfarbe; 
Fr.  cauleur  antagonistiqtte ;  Ital.  colore  arUago^ 
nistico.  Bering's  term  for  Comflementaby 
CoLOUB  (q.  v.).    Cf.  Vision.  (e.b.t.) 

Antecedent  (in  logic)  [Lat.  ante-^'cedoy. 
Ger.  vorhergehend  (general),  anteeedena  (in 
logic);  Fr.  anleeedent;  Ital.  anteeedente.  Liter- 
ally, antecedent  is  that  which  goes  before, 
primarily  in  space,  then  in  time. 

In  logic,  the  sense  of  precedent  in  time  is 
still  retained  when  the  term  appears  in  the 
treatment  of  inductive  reasoning,  otherwise 
the  derived  meaning  of  Gboxtnd  (q.v.)  or 
condition  is  the  most  common.  The  ante- 
cedent as  statement  of  that  from  which  the 
logical  Consequent  (q.v.)  is  asserted  to 
follow,  forms  one  element  of  every  hypo- 
thetical judgment.  (b.a.) 

Antenna  [Lat.  antenna,  a  sail-yard] :  Ger. 
Fiihlhom;  Fr.  antenne;  Ital.  antenna,  A 
jointed  appendage  of  the  head  in  some  ar- 
thropods. In  insects  the  antennae  probably 
represent  the  anterior  paired  metameric 
appendages,  modified  for  use  as  organs  of 
sense.  (c.ll.m.-e.s.o.) 

In  the  antennae  of  ants  and  bees  there  are, 
according  to  Lubbock,  at  least  eight  different 
types  of  sensory  organs,  consisting  of  modified 
hairs  or  sensillae  (Whitman)  and  pits.  Some 
are  tactile,  some  probably  auditory,  others 
gustatory ;  while  of  others  the  sensory  value 
is  unknown. 

Literature :  LuBB0CK,The  Senses  of  Animals 
(1888) ;  £.  KoBSCHELT  and  K.  Heideb, 
Lehrb.  d.  vergl.  Entwicklungsgesch.  d.  wirbel- 
losen  Thiere ;  Whitman,  Woods  Holl  Biol. 
Lectures  (1898);  Wheeleb,  Contrib.  to 
Insect    Morphology,   J.   of   Morphol.,    viii. 

('^93)*  (O.LL.M.) 

Anthropoid  [Gr.  Mpwros^  man,  +  €ldog, 
form] :  Ger.  Menschencffenf  menschendhnliehe 
Affen;  Fr.  anthropaides ;  ItaL  antropoidi. 
In  the  broader  sense  the  sub-order  of  the 
PHmates,  which  includes  man;  in  the  nar- 


rower sense,  the  family  which  comprises  the 
manlike  apes. 

As  now  defined,  the  sub-order  Anthropoidea 

contains  five  fiimilies,  viz. :   (5)  Hominidae 

man);  (4)  Simiidae  (apes);  (3)  Cercopithecidae 

baboons);  (2)  Cebidae  (American  monkeys); 

i)  Hapalidae  (marmosets). 

The  family  of  the  Simiidae  or  anthropoid 
apes  includes  the  gibbons  of  S.E.  Asia,  the 
orangs  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  gorillas 
of  W.  Equatorial  Africa,  the  chimpanzees  of 
W.  and  Central  Equatorial  Africa.  Probably 
none  of  these  are  on  the  direct  line  of  human 
descent.  In  their  teeth  the  gibbons,  in  their 
brain-structure  the  oitings,  in  their  size  the 
gorillas,  and  in  the  sigmoid  curvature  of  the 
vertebral  column  the  chimpanzees  most  closely 
resemble  man.  (c.ll.h.) 

The  families  Cercopithecidae,  Simiidae,  and 
Hominidae  form  the  group  Gatarrhiui,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  a  narrow 
nasal  septum,  a  skull  with  the  auditory  bulla 
not  swollen  and  a  long  external  auditory 
meatus,  a  dentition  of  32  teeth,  each  side  of 
each  jaw  having  2  premolai's  and  3  molars, 
and  a  completely  opposable  pollex. 

In  their  general  structure  the  apes  (Simiidae) 
approach  very  closely  to  man,  as  in  the  absence 
of  tail,  the  semi-erect  posture  (resting  on 
finger-tips  or  knuckles),  the  vertebral  column, 
the  shape  of  the  sternum  and  pelvis,  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  arm  for  pronation  and  supination, 
the  presence  of  a  long  vermiform  appendix 
to  the  short  caecum  of  the  intestine,  the  size  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  complexity 
of  their  convolutions.  Yet  in  certain  respects, 
as  in  the  proportion  of  the  limbs,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bony  ridges  of  the  skull,  the  adap- 
tation of  the  foot  as  a  climbing  and  grasping 
organ,  the  higher  apes  represent  a  line  of  de- 
velopment from  which  the  human  has  diverged. 

Man  differs  from  the  anthropoid  apes 
chiefly  in  the  reduction  of  the  hairy  covering 
and  its  special  local  development  on  the  scalp 
and  fEuse ;  in  the  development  of  a  large  lobule 
to  the  external  ear ;  in  the  fully  erect  attitude 
in  walking,  the  flattened  walking  foot  with 
a  large  non-opposable  hallux,  the  straightened 
limb-bones,  widened  pelvis,  and  pronounced 
sigmoid  curve  of  the  vertebral  column ;  in  the 
perfected  structure  for  the  rotation  of  the  arm 
and  fore-arm,  and  the  further  adaptation  of 
the  hand  as  a  delicate  organ  of  prehension  and 
touch ;  in  the  small  size  of  the  canine  teeth, 
and  diminution  in  size  of  the  molars  from 
before  backwards ;  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  in  a  continuous  crescentic  or  horseshoe-^ 
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shaped  row  without  diastema ;  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  mental  prominence  (chin)  on  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  small  size  of  the  jaws  re- 
latively to  the  immense  development  of  the 
brain-case,  accompanied  by  the  shortening  of 
the  basi-cranial  asds,  shifting  forward  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  elevating  of  the  facial 
region  into  an  almost  vertical  plane ;  in  the 
reduction  of  the  supraciliary  ridges,  and  de- 
velopment of  a  projecting  nose. 

Most  of  the  differences  between  man  and  the 
apes  in  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  shape  of 
the  head  are  directly  related  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  size  of  the  human  brain.  The  average 
cranial  capacity  of  man  is  about  1500  cc, 
and  that  of  the  higher  apes  about  490  cc. 
(the  maximum  in  the  gorilla  being  621  cc). 
The  cranial  capacity  of  man  is  therefore 
roughly  three  times  that  of  the  apes. 

The  relative  weight  of  the  human  brain,  as 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body, 
is  very  superior  to  that  of  other  orders  oif 
Mammalia;  but  inferior  to  that  of  many  of 
the  smaller  Primates.  The  superiority  of  the 
human  brain  in  absolute  weight  is,  however, 
very  great.  Whereas  the  average  weight  of 
the  brain  of  the  larger  apes  is  at  most  400  gr., 
that  of  man  is  about  1400  gr.  The  average 
human  brain  is,  therefore,  more  than  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  average  simian.  The 
minimum  weight  of  the  normal  human  brain 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  less  than  double  that  of  the 
maximum  simian. 

In  the  brain  of  man  the  hemispheres  are  re- 
latively larger  and  more  convoluted,  princi- 
pally in  the  frontal  region,  which  appears  to  be 
more  especially  concerned  with  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  faculties  and  with  speech.  The 
anthropoid  brain  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  conspicuous  transverse 
groove  (simian  fissure)  between  the  parietal 
lobes  and  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  occipital 
lobe.     Cf.  Brain  (comparative  anatomy). 

The  gap  between  man  and  the  ape  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  been  bridged  over  by  the 
discovery  of  remains  of  fossil  men,  and  of  an 
extinct  Primate,  Pitheeanthropiu,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  intermediate  in  structure  between 
the  two.  The  fragments  of  Pithecanthropus 
erectus,  Dubois,  were  found  by  E.  Dubois 
in  Java  (Pleistocene  ?),  and  consist  of  a  femur, 
teeth,  and  the  upper  region  of  a  skull  (cal- 
varium),  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  same 
individual.  The  skull  appears  to  have  been 
low  and  depressed,  with  strong  supraciliary 
ridges,  elongated  (cephalic  index  70),  and 
with  an  estimated  capacity  of  855  cc.     The 


corres|x>nding  brain-weight  is  estimated  at 
75ogr.  The  teeth  are  very  large,  and  the 
femur  quite  human.  Pitheeanthropus  is  be- 
lieved by  some  authors  to  be  on  the  direct 
line  of  human  descent. 

The  most  important  remains  of  fossil  (Qua- 
ternary) men  are  the  Neanderthal  calvaiium 
from  near  Ell)erfeld  (Prussia),  a  lower  jaw 
from  La  Naulette  near  Dinant  (Belgium), 
fragments  of  crania  from  La  Denise  (France), 
skeletons  found  at  Spy  (Belgium)  and  in  Kent 
(Galley  Hill  Terrace  Gravels).  All  these  re- 
mains show,  so  far  as  their  condition  allows, 
a  low  elongated  cranium  of  essentially  normal 
capacity,  with  large  supradliary  ridges;  the 
molars  decrease  not  at  all  or  very  little  from 
before  backwards ;  and  the  mental  prominence 
is  rudimentary  in  the  lower  jaws  of  Spy,  and 
absent  in  the  jaw  of  La  Naulette.  (e.8.g.) 

Literature :  T.  H.  Hxtxley,  Man's  Place  in 
Nature  (1863);  Flower  and  Lydkkkkk, 
Mammals  Living  and  Extinct  (1891);  P.  To- 
PiNABD,  L'Honmie  dans  la  Nature  (1891); 
B.  Habtmann,  Anthropoid  Apes  (1885) ; 
A.  H.  KsANE,  Ethnology  (1895);  £.  Dubois, 
Pithecanthropus  erectus,  eine  Uebergangsform 
aus  Java  (1894);  also  in  Proc  4!^  Int. 
Ck>ng.  of  Zool.  (1899);  0.  C.  Mabsh,  Amer. 
J.  of  Sci.  [4]  i.  (1896);  J.  Fraipont  and 
M.  LoHEST,  La  Bace  Humaine  de  N^an^ 
derthal  ou  de  Candstadt  en  Belgique,  Arch, 
de  Biol.,  V.  f  (1887);  Haeckel,  Naturliche 
Schopfungsgeschichte,  and  Anthropogenie ; 
MoRSELLi,  Antropol.  gen. :  Lezioni  suU'  Uomo 
(Turin,  1 888-1900).  (c.ll.m.-s.s.g.) 

▲ntliropology  [Gr.  Mfmtros,  man,-hXdyor, 
discourse] :  Ger.  ArUhropdlogie ;  Fr.  anthropo-' 
logie ;  ItaL  arUropcAogia,  The  science  of  man, 
or  the  natural  history  of  mankind. 

The  term  anthropology  has  fluctuated  in 
usage  considerably;  and  even  at  the  present 
day  is  somewhat  differently  conceived  by  diffe- 
rent nations  and  authors.  The  term  was  used 
by  Aristotle,  but  somewhat  inexactly.  In 
the  1 6th  to  1 8th  centuries  it  was  frequently 
employed  in  a  purely  physical  sense,  as  synony- 
mouB  with  human  anatomy  and  physiology; 
and  by  another  school  of  writers  in  a  psycho- 
logical and  also  in  an  ethical  and  religions 
sense.  Kant,  while  considering  in  other  con- 
nections the  origin  of  races,  devotes  his  treatise 
on  Anthropology  to  a  specifically  psychological 
discussion.  Although  it  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  theoretically  defined  as  the  science  and 
natural  history  of  mankind,  it  was  not  gener* 
ally  used  in  this  sense  until  the  beginning  of 
tbe  present  century.    There  was,  and  still  is. 
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a  tendency  amongst  Germans  to  regard  the 
term  as  synonymous  with  physical  anthropo- 
logy or  Somatology  (q.v.),  and  abiongst 
the  French  to  use  the  expression  anlhropoloffie 
ghierale  for  the  science  in  its  broadest  aspects. 
With  many  French  writers  anthropology  is 
tbe  physical  description— -mental  also,  but 
mainly  physical — of  ttie  different  races  of  man ; 
the  study  of  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  re- 
h'gions,  &c.,  belongs  to  ethnography  or  ethno- 
logy. In  the  description  here  given,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  interpret  the  most  authori- 
tative consensus  regarding  the  significance  of 
tbe  term  in  current  usage. 

The  most  general,  as  well  as  the  most  de- 
sirable, use  of  the  term  gives  it  a  significance 
broad  enough  to  include  the  various  lines  of 
interest  and  study  which  contribute  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  story 
of  his  development  and  occupation  of  the  earth ; 
and  yet  definite  enough  to  give  the  study  of 
anthropology  a  specific,  consistent,  and  useful 
place  among  the  sciences.  It  will  contribute 
to  a  clearer  conception  of  anthropology  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  science  receives  its  distinctive 
characteristics  quite  as  much  from  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  approaches  its  facts,  and 
from  the'  purposes  and  guiding  conceptions 
which  dominate  it,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
groups  of  &cts  which  make  up  its  material 
content ;  and  likewise  that  one  science  should 
not  be  r^arded  as  including  in  its  own  domain 
one  or  more  other  sciences  because  it  utilizes 
or  depends  for  certain  classes  of  facts  upon  the 
results  contributed  by  such  sciences.  Anthro- 
pology and  anatomy  both  study  minutely 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  human  body, 
but  the  points  of  view,  and  the  purposes 
of  the  two,  are  quite  different ;  nor  does  an- 
thropology in  any  legitimate  sense  include 
anatomy  because  its  progress  in  certain  direc- 
tions depends  upon  the  data  which  the  latter 
supplies.  In  other  directions  a  similar  re- 
lation obtains  between  anthropology  and 
geology*  peychology,  physiology,  sociology, 
linguistics,  history,  and  other  departments  of 
study.  '  Anthropology  should  not  too  ambiti- 
ously strive  to  include  within  itself  the  sciences 
which  provide  so  much  of  its  wealth,'  but 
*  it  is  tbe  office  of  anthropology  to  collect  and 
co-ordinate  [the  results  concerning  man  fur- 
nished by  other  sciences],  so  as  to  elaborate 
as  completely  as  may  be  the  synopsis  of  man's 
bodily  and  mental  nature,  and  the  theory  of 
his  whole  eourse  of  life  and  action  from  his 
first  appearance  on  earth '  (Tylor). 

More  specifically,  anthropology  may  be  de* 


scribed  as  that  department  of  knowledge  which 
renders  an  account  of  man's  origin  and  dis- 
tribution over  the  earth,  and  his  relation  to 
other  animals  ;  of  the  various  types,  races,  or 
varieties  of  mankind  and  their  relations,  his- 
torical, physical,  and  psychological,  to  one 
another;  of  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  industries,  and  occupations  of  the 
human  race;  of  the  oiganization  of  man  in 
society,  and  the  complex  and  endlessly  variable 
forms  of  custom  and  belief  in  which  such 
organization  finds  expression ;  of  man's  mental 
nature  and  the  various  forms  of  thought-habits 
and  tendencies,  myths  and  superstitions,  rites 
and  cults,  in  which  it  is  reflected ;  and  further- 
more, anthropology  assumes  the  task  of  in- 
terpreting, in  all  these  respects,  the  relics  of 
man's  most  ancient  and  primitive  occupation, 
and  of  collecting  similar  data  in  regard  to  the 
undeveloped  peoples  now  extant.  The  hia- 
torically  recorded  phases  of  these  subjects  must 
logically  also  be  included  within  the  realm  of 
anthropology;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  that  science  to  consider  the  prehistoric 
phases,  utilizing  as  comparative  aids  the  data 
of  history. 

In  common  with  all  the  biological  sciences, 
anthropology  has  shared  in  the  renaissance 
which  has  come  from  the  application  of  evolu- 
tionary and  developmental  conceptions  to  the 
problems  of  origin  and  growth.  The  discus- 
sion of  man's  place  in  nature  and  his  deriva- 
tion from  less  developed  forms  of  animal  life, 
which  is  sometimes  known  as  anthropoge- 
nesis  or  anthropogeny,  formed  one  of  the  first 
und  most  hotly  contested  discussions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  while  no  con- 
sensus has  as  yet  been  reached  in  regaid  to 
the  derivation  of  his  mental  endowments  from 
those  of  the  higher  animals,  or  the  precise 
relation  of  the  two  to  each  other.  The  com- 
parative method  has  likewise  been  fertile  in 
anthropology  not  only  in  tracing  kinship  and 
migrations  of  races  and  thought-habits,  in 
suggesting  intercommunication  and  the  order 
and  direction  of  customs  and  beliefs,  but  as 
well  in  exhibiting  the  general  similarities  and 
specific  differences  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
mental  and  material  occupations  of  mankind 
under  different  and  independent  conditions. 
The  comparative  method  has  also  been  service- 
able in  furnishing  to  anthropological  studies 
a  sense  of  reality  by  revealing  numerous 
and  salient  points  of  similarity  between  the 
customs  and  beliefs  suggested  by  the  relics 
of  primitive  peoples  or  found  current  amongst 
savages,  and  those  in  vogue  in  past  civiliza- 
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tions  or  Borviying  from  these  into  our  own 
-times.  (j.jO 

It  is  convenient  to  recognize  certain  main 
divisions  of  anthropology,  and  to  recognize  as 
well  that  these  are  frequently  not  sharply 
separated  from  one  another,  and  stand  in 
constant  and  intimate  relations  to  other 
sciences.  Amid  the  very  great  diversity  in 
the  mode  of  drawing  these  distinctions,  the 
following  stand  out  as  the  most  usual  and 
important. 

On  the  one  hand,  human  individual  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  are  generally  excluded 
as  belonging  to  the  wider  science  of  biology,  in 
its  zoological  division,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
psychology  and  philology  are  generally  given 
independent  rank.  Omitting  these,  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  (which  should  be  compared 
with  that  given  under  Biolooy)  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  subdivisions  of  the  science. 

1.  Natural  History  of  Mam  a.  Physical 
characteristics  (Anthropography,  Antbbopo- 
mxtry:  sometimes  called  somatology) ;  6.  Re- 
lations to  other  organisms  and  to  environment 
(  Anthroponomics ). 

2.  Distribution  in  space  and  time :  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Ethnography. 

3.  Aetiology  and  EvohOion;  The  descent 
of  man  and  the  origin  of  races  (Ethnology). 

4.  The  relations  of  man  in  Social  Communis 
ties^  with  psychological  variations,  descrip- 
tive and  aetiological  (Sociolooy,  Cbimikal 
Akthbopolooy,  and  Race  Psychology,  by 
many  regarded  as  separate  branches  of  science). 

5.  His  progress  as  represented  in  things 
•and  institutions  (Abchaeolooy,  History  of 
Culture).  See  the  terms  in  heavy  type; 
also  Folklore.  (cxl.m.-j.m.b.~j.j.) 

Literature  (general)  :  E.  6.  Tylob,  Anthro- 
pology (consult  selected  list  of  books  there 
given) ;  also  art.  Anthropology,  in  Encyc.  Brit 
(9th  ed.),  and  Researches  in  the  Early  Histoiy 
of  Mankind;  RANKE,DerMensch;  Pbitchard, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Mankind ;  Huxley,  Essays,  vii ; 
P.  TopiNABD,  Anthropology ;  Buckland,  An- 
thropol.  Stud.;  De  Quatbefages  and  Hamy, 
Crania  ethnica;  Yebkeau,  Les  races  hu- 
maines ;  E.  Mobselli,  Antropol.  Gen.,  Turin 
(1888-1900);  HEBViand  HovELACQUE,Precis 
a'AnthropoL  (1887);  Keane,  Ethnology, 
and  Man,  Past  and  Present  (1899);  Ratzel, 
Yolkerkunde,  i.  (1895);  Achelis,  Modeme 
Yolkerkunde  (1896)  ;  Waitz,  Introd.  to  An- 
thropol.  (Eng.  trans.,  i.  only,  1863). 

For  special  departments  of  anthropology, 
see  special  terms  and  bibliographies  given  in 
-the  larger  treatises,  in  the  journals  devoted  to 


Anthropology,  for  a  list  of  which,  as  well  as 
for  detailed  references,  see  'Anthropology,'  Ac, 
in  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-Qeneral*B 
Library,  i.  (1880),  and  second  series  i.  (1896). 
Recent  more  popular  works  are  Haddok,  The 
Study  of  Man  (1897);  and  Denikeb,  The 
Races  of  Man  (1899).  (J-J*-) 

Anthropology  (in  theology).  The  name 
given  to  that  section  of  doctrinal  or  dogmatic 
theology  which  treats  of  man  in  his  actual  and 
ideal  relations  to  God,  or  of  man  the '  subject ' 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  history  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  relates 
mainly  to  the  articulation  of  anthropology 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  doctrinal  system. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  varying 
arrangements  are  those  of  Calvin,  Cocceius, 
Schleiermacher,  Hagenbach,  Lipsius,  and  I.  A. 
Domer.  A.  Ritschl  and  his  followers  have 
developed  a  view  of  the  subject-matter  which 
leaves  the  lines  customary  hitherto. 

Literature :  Vatke,  D.  menschl.  Freiheit ; 
V.  O08TERZEE,  Christ.  Dogmatics  (£ng. 
trans.),  355  f.  (gives  literature  of  specistl 
topics)  ;  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art. 
Man ;  E.  Caibd,  Evolution  of  Religion,  i.  2 1  f., 
70  f.,  188  f.,  205  f.  (B.M.vr.) 

Anthropometry  [Or,  MpwiFw^  man,  -h 
fierpop,  measure] :  Ger.  ArUhropometrie ;  Fr. 
anthropomHrie;  Ital.  antropometria.  The 
science  that  deals  with  the  measurements,  pro- 
portions, and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
human  body. 

The  two  dominant  interests  in  anthropo- 
metrical  investigations  and  results  are  the 
anthropological  and  sociological,  and  the  de- 
velopmental. The  anthropologist  uses  suithro- 
pometric  measurements  to  aid  him  in  the 
differentiation  of  races  and  peoples  and  in  the 
various  problems  of  ethnology.  This  descrip- 
tion of  man  as  a  member  of  a  zoological  species 
is  best  (although  not  invariably)  termed 
Physical  Anthropology  or  Somatoloot 
(q.v.);  also  see  Anthbopologt.  Physical 
anthropology  is  therefore  a  broader  term 
than  anthropometry,  including  the  study  of 
man's  origin  and  place  in  nature,  the  difieren- 
tiation  of  races,  variation  of  types,  &c. 

Anthropometry,  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
the  application  of  bodily  measurements  to  in- 
dividual development,  to  the  effects  of  social 
influences,  of  environment,  of  special  traixung 
and  the  like.  The  develc^ment  of  anthro- 
pometric research  is  a  recent  acquisition  of 
science.  Apart  from  the  accurate  description 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  man  and  their 
correlation  ivith  one  another,  anthropometry 
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has  been  fostered  by  the  stady  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  body  (and  its  correla- 
tions with  mental  characteristics);  by  its 
practical  applications  in  gymnastic  and  athletic 
training ;  by  its  connections  with  medical  re- 
search, and  the  study  of  climatic,  hereditary, 
and  social  influences.  Cf.  Tests  (psycho- 
physical). 

A  division  of  anthropometry  of  special  im- 
portance in  ethnological  research  is  Cbanio- 
METBT  (q.  Y.).  A  further  application  of  bodily 
measurement  and  description  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  criminals  has  recently  been  introduced 
with  some  success.  Cf.  A.  Bertillon,  in  whose 
volume,  IdefrUificaiion  afUhropomiStriqfie,  new 
edition  (1893),  with  atlas,  a  complete  account 
of  these  methods  is  given.  For  a  special  study 
with  a  similar  purpose  see  F.  Galton,  Finger 
Prints,  Finger-frini  Directories.  Cf.  Criminal 
Anthropology  under  Cbimikal. 

Literature :  Chasleb  Robebts,  A  Manual 
of  Anthropom.  (1878),  and  the  complete 
literature,  largely  of  special  studies,  reprinted 
and  enlarged  from  J.  H.  Baxter;  Statistics, 
Med.  and  AnthropoL,  of  the  Frovost-Marshal- 
General's  Bureau,  2  vols.  (1875).  Among 
more  recent  contributions  are  Euil  Schmidt, 
AnthropoL  MetL  (x888);  Megbxt,  Anthro- 
pom. Normale  (1895);  Hbdligka,  Anthro- 
pometry, Amer.  J.  of  Insan.  (1897),  liii.  521. 
R.  Thoma,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Grosse 
und  das  Oewicht  der  anatomischen  Bestand- 
theile  des  menschlichen  Korpers  (1882),  is  to 
be  recommended,  and  includes  a  biblio- 
grai>hy.  See  also  Dobset  in  Science,  N.S., 
vi.  no.  (J.J.) 

Anthropomorphini  [Gr.  S»6pwro£,  man, 
-h  i*op4>'it  form] :  Ger.  AnthrapoTnorphismus ; 
Fr.  anthropomorphisme;  Ital.  antropomorfiano. 
The  assumption  of  human  beings  that  tlieir 
own  characteristics  are  present  in  beings  or 
£icts  widely  different  from  themselves,  more 
particularly  in  gods  or  in  the  forces  of  nature. 
It  is  a  dominant  trait  in  certain  forms  of 
the  animistic  conception  of  nature,  and  is 
discernible  in  more  elaborate  religious  and 
philosophical  systems.  (b.h.8.-j.j.) 

Anthropomorphism  is  a  narrower  concep- 
tion than  AiOMim  (q.v.) ;  it  finds  illustrations 
in  each  of  the  ihiree  meanings  given  under 
the  latter  term,  since  it  indicates  the  special 
form  of  animation — often  human  analogy — 
but  is  not  limited  to  the  spiritual,  or  even  to 
any  sort  of  existence  distinct  from  visible 
bodies.  The  Ghost  Tqsobt  (q.v.)  applies 
to  the  quasi-spiritual  form  of  anthropo- 
morphism ;   but  the  ghost  may,  in  particiUar 


cases,  be  a  refined  material  shape;  and 
the  use  of  the  dream-ghost  itself  rests  on. 
an  earlier  cruder  animisuL  Cf.  the  topics 
Eject  and  PEBSONincATiON ;  and  see  the 
next  topic.  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Anthropoiiiozphini  (in  religion).  The 
name  applied  to  that  tendency  which  endows 
the  gods,  or  God,  with  the  nature  of  men  or 
of  man.  The  ancient  Greek  religion  is  usually 
cited  as  a  typical  instance. 

The  history  of  the  subject  is  too  intricate  to 
be  summarized  briefly.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  anthropomorphism  marks  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  religions  superior  to  Fetichism, 
Nature  Worship,  and  Shamanism.  The  ex- 
tremest  anthropomorphists  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  were  the  Andians,  who  flourished 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  They  were 
litendists  in  biblical  interpretation,  and  held 
that  all  passages  of  Scripture  attributing  eyes, 
ears,  and  the  like  to  God  were  to  be  taken  in 
their  strictest  sense.  At  the  present  time 
interest  in  anthropomorphism  centres  in  the 
consequences  of  the  view,  favoured  by  many 
philosophers,  that  this  tendency  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  attribution  of  Personality  to 
God.  At  this  point  the  discussion  touches 
upon  the  ultimate  problems  of  pantheism 
and  theism,  with  their  metaphysical  accom-^ 
paniments  of  immanence  and  transcendence. 

LiUixaure  :  Nagelsbeck,  Die  Homerische 
Theol. ;  Campbell,  Religion  in  Greek  Lit. ; 
TiELE,  Elements  of  the  Sci.  of  Heligion,  ii. 
100-21  ;  E.  Caibd,  Evolution  of  Heligion^ 
i.  239  f.,  367  f ;  A.  Lano,  Myth,  Eitual,  and 
Religion  (2nd  ed.) ;  L.  Mabilueb,  L'origine 
des  Dieux,  Rev.  Philos.  (1899);  A.  Revillb» 
Prol^om^nes  de  THist.  des  Reh'gions;  Ro- 
manes, Mind  and  Matter,  and  Monism; 
Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret.,  chap, 
viii.  §  5,  and  chap.  x.  §  4.  (b.m.w.-l.m.) 

Antiohrigt  [Gr.  ayrt,  against,  +  XpitrT6s, 
Christ]  :  Ger.  Antichrist ;  Fr.  anUchrist ;  Ital. 
Anticristo,  The  apocalyptic  conception  of  a 
personal  power  operating  specially  to  defeat 
the  scheme  of  salvation  dependent  upon  Christ* 
The  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  eschato*' 
logical  section  of  doctiinal  theology. 

The  idea  had  its  origin  during  the  religious 
fermentation  in  the  early  years  of  the  Romaa 
Empire.  From  time  to  time  theologians  have 
identified  the  'Man  of  Sin'  with  historical^ 
personages  or  movements.  Instances  of  this 
are: — Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Daniel;  Nero 
in  Bevdation;  Mohammed  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  dark  ages;  the  Pope  with  soma 
Protestants;   Napoleon  III  and  the  modem 
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flceptical  moyement,  especially  in  its '  realistic ' 
aspects,  with  some  dogmatists. 

Literature :  Renan,  L* Antichrist ;  Db  la 
Saussate,  Studien,  i.  65  f. ;  Commentaries  on 
the  Apocalypse,  Thessalonians,  Daniel;  Poub* 
<mET,  AnUchrist;  Rbubs,  Hist,  of  Christ. 
Theol.  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  i.  115,  iL  192, 

448.  (B.M.W.) 

Antieipation  [Lat.  antef  before,  +  capere, 
to  take]:  Ger.  (i)  Erwartungy  (2)  vorzeitige 
Reactianen,  nsgattven  Werth  {Beaetion  vom); 
Fr.  (i)  anticipiUion,  (2)  rSaction  anticipie; 
Ital.  (i)  anUcipcunonef  (2)  recuiane  afUicipata, 
(i)  A  state  of  mental  readiness  for  a  coming 
event,  on  whatever  ground  it  may  rest.  (2) 
A  voluntary  reaction  to  a  stimulus  before  the 
latter  occurs.     See  also  Pbolefsis. 

(i)  'Expectation'  has  been  used  (by  the 
translator  of  Kdlpe's  (huUne  of  Psychology)  iu 
the  general  sense,  but  that  term  (q.  v.)  has  a 
special  signification.  Of.  the  usage  of  Reid, 
Inquiry,  ii.  §  24.'  Terms  which  emphasize 
more  special  phases  of  this  state  of  mind  are 
expectant  attention  (see  Attention)  and  Pbe- 

FEBCEPTION  (q.  V.). 

(2)  The  number  of  anticipations  in  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory  is  greater  in  so-called 
*  muscular  reaction.'  In  German  ( Wundt)  these 
cases  are  called '  negative  values.'  For  theories 
of  such  anticipations  and  methods  of  treating 
results  containing  them,  see  the  references  given 
under  Reaction-time.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

▲nticipatioiui  of  Ezperi«no«.  Kant's 
expression  (Anticipationen  derWahmehmung) 
denotes  the  principles  of  knowledge  (£r- 
kenntnis)  by  which  I  am  able  to  recognize  and 
determine  a  priori  anything  that  is  known 
empirically  (zur  empirischen  Erkenntnis  ge- 
hort,  £rit.  d.  reinen  Vermmft,  103),  and  espe- 
cially, of  these  principles,  the  second  of  the 
'Grundsatzen  des  reinen  Denkens,'  which 
reads :  Every  object  of  sensation  has  intensive 
magnitude,  i.e.  degree.  (J.M.B.— k.o.) 

j^^^ifpftwiia-w-iiw  [Gr.  dvri,  against, -f-  ytffwr, 
law]  :  Ger.  Antinomimnus ;  Fr.  antinomimne ; 
Ital.  antifumUemo.  A  forcible  separation  be- 
tween the  '  gospel '  and  the  '  law,'  or  between 
faith  and  works,  whereby  the  latter  are  expelled 
from  their  due  place  in  an  ethico-religious 
unity. 

Beginning  with  Paul,  this  controversy  has 
emne  down  through  the  ages  to  the  present 
time.  The  contest  was  acute  among  the 
Reformers,  of  whom  Amsdorf  was, the  most 
extreme.  At  present,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  philosophy  of  religion,  the  interest  of 
the  question  centres  in  the  tendency  (probably 


unconscious)  of  some  among  the  evangelical 
churches  to  raise  subscription,  or  orthodoxy, 
above  life. 

Literature:  Dobneb,  Syst.  of  Christ.  Doc- 
trine, iv.  24  f.,  77,  233  ff.;  Fbank,  TheoL  d. 
Konkordienformel.  (B.1C.W.) 

Antinomy:  Ger.ii n^'nomis;  Fr.anUnomie; 
Ital.  antinomia.  A  logical  contradiction  be- 
tween two  accepted  principles  or  between  con- 
clusions drawn  rightly  from  premises  which 
have  equal  claim  to  objective  validity. 

The  term,  not  in  common  use,  though  it  is 
to  be  found  in  application  to  cases  of  conflict 
of  positive  laws  and  in  controversial  theological 
literature,  has  acquired  a  definite  place  in 
philosophy  from  the  employment  of  it  by  Kant, 
to  indicate  the  position  in  which  reason  is 
placed  when  it  endeavours,  taking  the  oosmoB 
as  a  given  and  determinate  subject,  to  lay  out 
systematically  the  general  predicates  by  which 
it  must  be  characterized.  Cf.  Kantianism,  and 
Kantian  Tebminologt.  (b.a.) 

Awiiiii^w^y  (ethical).  Any  conflict  of  moral 
principles,  each  so  comprdiensive  that  no 
appeal  to  a  third  principle  can  decide  between 
them. 

The  term  is  used  by  Kant  with  reference  to 
a  special  conflict  to  which  his  ethical  criticism 
leads.  On  the  one  hand  the  Summum  Bonum 
involves  a  combination  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  Summum  Bonum  is 
a  priori  a  necessary  object  of  the  will  and  thus 
inseparably  attached  to  moral  law ;  on  the  other 
hand,  happiness  and  virtue  are  conceptions 
which  have  nothing  in  common  and  which 
depend  on  different  conditions:  so  that  their 
connection  cannot  be  brought  about  either 
analytically  (one  involving  the  other)  or  syn- 
thetically (one  being  the  cause  of  the  other). 
The  antinomy  is  solved  by  Kant  by  reference 
to  the  postulate  of  God's  existence.  Cf.  Ejin- 
TiAN  Tebminoloqt.  The  phrase  Social  Anti- 
nomy is  applied  to  the  conflict  between  the 
individual's  sense  of  duty  and  the  practical 
formulations  of  society.    See  Social  Ethics. 

Literature :  Kant,  Krit  d.  prakt.  Vernunft, 
I.  ii.  1-2 ;  Baldwin,  Social  and  £th.  Inter- 
pret. (W.B.8.) 

▲ntioohiiB  of  Aega«  in  Cilicia.  A  Greek 
sophist  of  about  200  A.  d. 

▲ntiooliiiBof  Aaoalon.  A  Oreek  Flatoniat 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  ist  century 
B.C.,  teaching  in  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Bonie.  The  friend  and  teacher  of  Cicero: 
the  pupil  and  later  the  successor  of  Philo  as 
head  of  the  New  Academy.  He  taught 
philosophy  in  Athens  and  later  in  Alezaadiii|. 
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He  sought  to  refute  the  Bcepticism  of  Philo 
and  Cameades,  and  to  unite  the  principles  of 
the  New  Academy  with  Stoidsm. 

Antioehns  of  Laodioaa.  A  sceptic  of  the 
ist  or  and  century ;  disciple  of  Zeuxis. 

▲ntiocliiiB  of  Saba  or  Boba.  He  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Ghiistian  morals. 

▲ntipatliy  [6r.  aire,  against,  +  ndSos, 
feeling]:  Oer.  Abneigung,  AntipcUhie;  Fr. 
afUipathie ;  Ital.  antipatia,  A  deep-seated  and 
unreasoning  mental  aversion.  See  Appe- 
tence. 

Antipathy  falls  under  the  general  history  of 
Impulse  (q.v.).  It  has  reference  to  an  object, 
generally  an  individual  person,  toward  which 
the  aversion  is  felt.  Its  unreasoning  character 
is  expressed  often  by  the  words  *  unaccount- 
able/ 'unreasonable/  'instinctive/  and  even 
'  physical '  (when  the  physical  signs  of  aversion 
are  marked).  As  contrasted  with  aversion, 
it  is  intensive. 

It  arif^es  (i)  through  association  of  ideas 
(Spinoza),  or  (2)  from  inherited  predisposi- 
tion. (J.M.B.-K.G.) 

Anturthenas.  Lived  probably  in  the  later 
part  of  the  5th  and  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
turies B.C.  Founder  of  Uie  Cynic  school  of 
Greek  philosophers.  A  friend  and  pupil  of 
Socrates,  teacher  of  Diogenes,  but  hostile  to 
Plato. 

Antitliaivtio  Theories.  More  important 
philosophical  theories  which  oppose  Theism 
(q.v.),  more  particularly  Pantheism  (q.v.) 
and  Materialism  (q.v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Antitliesui  [Or.  awri,  against,  +  SiaiSy 
thesis] :  Oer.  Antithese ;  Fr.  antitk^ ;  Ital. 
antitesi.  Logical  or  verbal  opposition ;  also, 
the  second  of  two  opposed  propositions,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  thesis.  See  Thesis, 
Opposition,  and  Hegelian  Terminology. 

Aaide^  [Lat.  anxitu,  anxious,  from  angor, 
distress]:  Qer.  Angst,  Bedngstigimg ;  Fr.  an- 
xike^  delire  anxieux,  inquiHude;  Ital.  andetd^, 
(i)  Belatively  strong  apprehension  or  fear  of 
tlie  type  described  under  Hope  and  Despair 
(q.v.). 

(2)  Pathological :  solicitude,  mental  distress 
or  agitation;  either  in  dread  or  anticipation 
of  some  sorrow  or  trial,  or  as  a  general  appre- 
hensiveness  of  misfortune.  Its  specific  expres- 
sions may  be  recognized  in  the  worried  aspect 
of  the  features  and  attitude,  and  in  a  feeling 
of  constriction  and  distress  in  the  praecordial 
region.  It  is  a  firequent  symptom  in  various 
-forms  of  nervous  weakness  and  of  mental 
disease.  (J.J.) 


It  characterizesconditions  of  degeneracy,  and 
is  a  symptom  of  Morel's  'emotional  delirium  * 
— d^lire  ^motif.  (l.m.) 

LUeratu/re :  cf.  V.  Magnan,  Hecherches  sur 
les  Centres  nerveux  (2nd  series);  and  Le9on8 
cliniques  sur  les  Maladies  mentales  (1893); 
Mosso,  Fear  (Eng.  trans.).  (l.m.) 

Apagogue  (in  logic)  [Gr.  afroycay^]:  see 
Reductio  ad  Absurdum. 

A  parte  ante  and  A  parte  poet  [Lat.]. 
Scholastic  expressions  for  those  aspects  of 
the  eternal  life  of  God  whereby  it  is  thought  as 
without  limits  in  the  past  (ante)  and  in  the 
future  (post).    Cf.  Etbbnity  of  God.  (j.m.b.) 

Apathy  [Gr.  d+naBtt^,  to  suffer,  feel]: 
Grer.  ApajUde ;  Fr.  apathie ;  Ital.  ajxUia.  Lack 
or  suppression  of  normal  emotional  sensibility. 

It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  conditions  of 
physical  and  nervous  weakness  as  well  as  of 
mental  impairment.  It  appears  in  the  mental 
states  of  Melancholia  (q.v.)  when  character- 
ized by  stupor  rather  than  by  agitation ;  and 
in  states  of  dementia.  See  F^r^,  Pathol,  des 
^moiions  ( 1 89  2 ) ;  cf.  Neubasthenia.        (j . j.) 

Apathy  (in  ethics).  The  being  unmoved 
by  any  motive  other  than  reason. 

Apathy  expresses  the  negative  ideal  of  the 
wise  man  in  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  wise 
man  is  regarded  as  unmoved  by  the  effects 
which  external  excitations  produce  upon  the 
feelings.  In  this  consists  the  rule  or  hegemony 
of  reason  in  the  soul.  Reason  (raw),  seeing 
that  the  violence  of  the  iro^  is  contrary  to  its 
nature,  refuses  to  be  hurried  along  by  them. 
The  wise  man  thus  overcomes  the  impulses 
which  external  stimuli  tend  to  originate,  and 
prevents  them  from  becoming  his  vaOri,  In 
overcoming  these  impulses  his  personality  re- 
mains unmoved.  Pleasure  or  pain  may  arise : 
but,  as  he  refuses  to  call  pleasure  good  or  pain 
evil,  he  remains  selfHsufiicient. 

A  similar  conception  appears  in  modem 
writers,  e. g.  Spinoza;  and  it  appears  as  a 
general  characteristic  of  OBiEirrAL  Philo- 
sophy (q.v.).  But  the  modem  use  of  the 
term  apathy  is  rather  popular  than  technical ; 
although  it  has  the  same  signification  of 
emotionlessness. 

Literature :  Zelleb,  Fhilos.  d.  Griechen,  III. 
i.  8  ;  and  cf.  Sroicisic.  (w.b.8.) 

Ap«iron  [Gr.  r6  Surtipov],  The  unlimited 
or  indeterminate  of  Anaximander.  See  Pre- 
Socbatig  Philosophy,  and  Greek  Tebhino- 
LOOY.  Cf.  the  citations  in  Eisler,  Worterb, 
d,  philoe,  Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  ( j.m.b.) 

Apelty  Ernst  medxidi.  (1812-59.) 
Professor  of  metaphysics  at  Jena;  writer  on 
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induction,  metaphyaica,  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion^  Studied  under  J.  F.  Fries,  adopting 
his  method. 

Aphakia  [Gr.  iS+^a«^)  lentil,  taken  for 
lens]:  Qer.  Ajphakie;  Fr.  aphaeie;  Ital. 
afaoiia.  Absence  of  the  crystalline  lens  in 
the  eye;  the  condition  may  result  from  an 
operation  for  cataract.  See  VisiOK  (defects 
of).  (JJ.) 

Aphasia  [Qr.  d + ^omu,  speak] :  Qer.  Ajtha- 
sie ;  Fr.  apnasie ;  Ital.  afeuia,  disfasia.  Loss 
or  impairment  of  any  or  all  of  the  faculties 
concerned  in  the  understanding  or  use  of 
spoken  or  written  language ;  such  loss  being 
dependent  upon  injury  to  the  nervous  centres 
involved,  and  being  independent  of  any  serious 
mental  incapacity,  and  of  any  disease  or 
paralysis  of  the  organs  concerned  in  articu- 
lation. 

The  term  is  thus  a  most  general  one,  and 
includes  the  various  forms  of  speech  defect — 
sensory  and  motor,  complete  and  partial,  de- 
fects in  speaking  and  in  comprehension,  in 
reading  and  writing — that  depend  upon  a 
lesion  in  any  of  the  centres  involved,  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  connection  between  any  two 
of  these  centres  or  of  the  paths  entering  or 
leaving  them ;  or  again  upon  an  impairment 
of  the  imitative  and  reflex  functions  of  speech. 
The  term  has  been  used  in  more  specialized 
and  somewhat  different  senses,  but  the  usage 
here  given  is  at  once  the  most  useful  and 
general.  Dysphasia  b  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  aphasia.  For  an  account  of 
the  various  forms  of  aphasia  and  all  other  de- 
tails see  Speech  and  its  Defects.  (j.j.--j.m.b.) 

Aphasia  (motor) :  Qer.  motoridche  Aphatie ; 
Fr.  aphatie  motrice,  ajphane  de  Broea,  ajphimie; 
Ital.  ajttsia  motriee,  afcuia  del  tipo  Broca, 
Loss  or  impairment  of  the  power  to  express 
oneself  in  spoken  or  written  language,  due 
not  to  a  defect  in  articulation  or  in  general 
intelligence,  but  to  an  inability  to  effect  the 
proper  innervations  for  language  or  to  re- 
instate the  proper  Kinaesthetic  Equiva- 
j  ents  (q.v.)  of  the  muscular  order. 

It  is  used  in  contrast  with  sensory  aphasia, 
and  is  the  form  of  aphasia  most  frequently 
associated  with  the  general  term.  Its  relations 
to  other  forms  of  speech  defect  are  con- 
sidered under  Speech  and  its  Defects 
(q.v.).  (J.J.-JJI.B.) 

Aphasia  (sensory) :  Qer.  Benaorisehe  Apha- 
sie;  Fr.  aphasie  Mniorielle;  Ital.  qfasta  Mn- 
soriale,  afasia  del  tijpo  Wemieke.  Loss  or 
impairment  of  the  power  to  comprehend 
spoken  or  written  language,  either  (i)  purely 


sensory,  as  in  Pbtcbic  Blindness  or  Deaf- 
ness (q.  V.)  for  words,  or  (2)  amnesic,  due  to 
impairment  or  loss  of  verbal  memories  other 
than  muscular* 

Theoretically,  it  is  independent  of  any  defect 
of  sensation  or  articulation.  It  is  contrasted 
wit)i  motor  aphasia,  and  has  intimate  and  im- 
portant relations  to  the  other  factors  of  lan- 
guage which  are  considered  under  Speech 
and  its  Defects  (q.v.).  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Aphamia  [Qr.  d+^fui,  voice] :  Qer.  Ajphe- 
mie;  Fr.  ajMemie;  Ital.  afsmia.  Loss  or 
impairment  of  the  power  of  vocal  speech; 
practically  equivalent  to  motor  aphasia,  which 
term  has  in  large  measure  been  substituted 
for  aphemia.  Aphemia  is  used  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent senses.  (Cf.  Trousseau,  Lef.  eliniquei ; 
Tambnrini,  Disturbi  del  linguaggio  (1875); 
Bastian,  Aphasia,  62,  180.)  The  term  was 
(Broca)  and  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  aphasia  in  general,  but  this  use  is  not 
desirable.  For  its  relations  to  the  various 
forms  of  aphasia,  see  Speech  and  its  De- 
fects. (J^.J^.-J.M3.) 

Aphonia  or  Aphony  [Qr.  d-f  ^nj,  voice] : 
Qer.  StirnndoagkeU,  Aphonie;  Fr.  aphonte; 
Ital.  afonia.  Loss  of  the  power  of  vocal  utter- 
ance, due  not,  as  in  aphasia,  to  not  knowing 
how  to  speak,  nor,  as  in  anarthria,  to  inability 
to  articulate,  but  to  the  inability  to  produce 
the  sound,  from  paralysis  or  imperfect  appi-oxi- 
mation  of  the  vocal  cords.  Whispering  is 
usually  possible. 

Hysterical  aphonia  or  mutism  ('mutisme 
hyst^rique' — Janet,  Les  Siigmates  mentaux 
dea  HyetMques)  is  a  term  applied  to  this 
condition  when  occurring  as  a  symptom  in 
cases  of  Hysteria  (q.  v.).  Baldwin  has  sug- 
gested {Meni.  Level,  in  the  Child  and  Ae 
Race,  chap.  xiv.  §1)  the  term  Psychic  Dumb- 
ness, co-ordinate  with  psychic  blindness  and 
deafhess.  Cf.  Mutism,  and  Speech  and  its 
Defects.  (j.j.-l.m.) 

Aphragja  [Qr.  iS+^^air,  speech]:  Qer. 
Aphraeie;  Fr.  aphraeie;  Ital.  afrasia.  (i) 
A  disorder  of  speech  in  which  the  patient  can 
speak  single  words  or  expressions,  but  can- 
not make  use  of  connected  phrases;  in  this 
sense  partially  equivalent  (Kussmaul)  to  acata- 
phasia.  In  French,  'acataphasie'  designates 
incapacity  to  construe  phrases,  in  oppontion 
to  *  autonomasie,'  difficulty  of  associating 
words. 

(2)  Most  frequently  used  to  denote  speech* 
lessness  due  to  lack  of  intelligence,  or  the 
stubborn  silence  due  to  voluntary  restraint  or 
some  insane  motive  for  not  speaking  (aphasia 
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paranoica).    Cf.  S^las,  Troubles  du  langttge ; 
Morselli,  Semej.  malcU,  meni.^  ii. 

(3)  Used  by  Broca  as  synonymous  with 
aphasia  in  general  (Take).     Cf.  Speech  akd 

ITS  DeFECTTS.  (J.J.-P.J.-J.M.B.) 

Apht]iongia[Or.d  +  4>^^yyof,  voice,  sound] : 
Ger.  ApTuhongte ;  Fr.  (not  used);  Ital.  afiongia, 
A  term  used  by  Knssmaul.   See  Alalia,  (km.) 

Aplasy  or  Aplasia  [Gr.  a+irXdair,  forma- 
tion]: Ger.  ApUuie;  Fr.  (not  in  use);  Ital. 
aplcuia.  Failure  of  an  oi^gan  or  tissue  to 
develop  by  reason  of  operative  interference  or 
disease.     See  Atbofhy.  (h.h.) 

Apocaljrpse  [Gr.  dfr($+ «iXvinr«cy,  to  reveal] : 
Qer.  Ajpokalf/pse ;  Fr.  Apocalypse ;  Ital.  A2>0' 
ealisse.  In  the  history  of  religion,  the 
name  given  to  certain  Jewish  and  Jewish- 
Christian  writings,  extending  from  the  '  Book 
of  Enoch '  (200  B.C.)  to  the  'Sibylline  Oracles ' 
(350  A.D.). 

Apocalyptic  literature  fills  the  gap  between 
the  prophetic  and  the  Christian  writings.  It 
betrays  several  leading  characteristics,  (i) 
Interest  centres  in  a  supramundane  sphere, 
(a)  A  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  prevails. 
(3)  The  future  is  predetermined  by  God,  i.e. 
the  interpretation  is  mechanical.  (4)  Autiior- 
ship  is  pseudonymous.  The  literature  was 
called  forth  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
present  suffering  with  continued  confidence  in 
the  divine  order  of  the  universe. 

Literatfire:  Sghubeb,  Hist,  of  the  Jew- 
ish People,  Div.  II.  iii.  44  f.  (Eng.  trans.) ; 
Thomson,  Books  that  influenced  our  Lord; 
Dbummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah;  Hiloek- 
FELD,  Die  jiidische  Apokalyptik.  The  best 
account  of  this  subject  is  by  Chables,  art. 
Apocalyptic  Literature,  in  Cheyne's  Encyc. 
Biblica.  (b.m.w.) 

Apodictic  (-tioal)  (spelt  also  apodeiktic) 
[Gr.  anod9ucruc6sy  demonstrative]:  Ger.  apo- 
dietiseh;  Fr.  apodidiqtie ;  Ital.  apodiUico, 
Capable  of  cleaf  demonstration,  hence  neces- 
sary, as  applied  to  statements,  truths,  or  judg- 
ments. Kant  distinguishes  judgments  as  pro- 
blematical, assertorical,  and  apodictical,  the 
last  being  judgments  expressing  necessary 
truth.  80  a  syllogism  in  which  the  con- 
clusion follows  with  logical  certainty  is 
apodictical. 

LUeraihire :  Maksel,  Prolegom.  Logica,  vii. 
252;  Caibd,  Crit.  Philos.  of  Kant,  II.  iii. 

342.  (J.M.B.) 

AposamjrTGr.dirft +70^0^9 marriage]:  Ger. 
Apogamie^y  Fr.  apogamit]  ItaL  apogamia. 
For  (i)  the  foreign  equivalents  are  not  in 
genend  use.     (i)  That  indiscriminate  mode 


of  Isolation  (q.v.)  which  gives  rise  to  separate 
breeding  in  an  isolated  group  of  animals.  Cf. 
HoMOOAMT.  The  term  was  suggested  by 
Romanes   {Darunn  and   after  Darwin,  iiL, 

1897).  (C.LI..M.) 

(2)  A  term  also  used  by  botanists  to  denote 
the  substitution  of  a  vegetative,  asexual,  mode  of 
reproduction  for  the  usual  sexual  mode,  (e.8.0.) 

Apokatastasis  [Gr.  cmo  +  Kara,  down, 
+  Urrapat,  to  set] :  Ger.  Ajyokatastaie ;  Fr. 
rHablisaememt  universel;  Ital.  apocatastasi. 
The  doctrine  which  teaches  the  restitution  of 
all  sinful  beings  to  the  life  of  happiness  with 
God  (Acts,  iii.  21). 

Origen  is  the  originator  of  this  teaching, 
but  he  regarded  it  as  esoteric  only.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  and  other  Eastern  theologians 
also  advocated  it.  Erigena  was  its  first  sup- 
porter in  the  West.  He  was  followed  by 
certain  of  the  Mystics,  such  as  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit;  by  some  of  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  by  F.  C.  Oetiuger,  the  Pietist ;  and  by 
Schleiermacher.  Kothe  and  Martensen  are 
its  most  formidable  modern  critics.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  Univebsalism  (q.v.)' 

Literature:  the  article  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyc. ;  Habkack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng. 
trans.),  ii.  275,  iii.  186  f.,  vii.  128  f.     (b.m.w.) 

Apolar  Cell:  Ger.  apolare  ZeUe;  Fr. 
eeUule  ajiclaire]  Ital.  ceUa  apolare.  A  cell 
without  processes.  Such  are  the  youngest 
Neuboblasts  (q.v.).  Probably  no  functional 
nerve-cells  are  apolar.  See  Nebvous  System 
(Histology).  (H.H.) 

Apollinarianimn  ;  Ger.  ApoUinarienme ; 
Fr.  AjMjUinarieme;  Ital.  ApoHtnariemo.  The 
name  given  to  one  of  the  many  attempted 
solutions  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
union  of  two  natures,  a  divine  and  a  human, 
in  one  person — Christ.  So  called  after  its 
originator,  Apollinarius  the  Younger,  bishop 
of  Laodicea  (d.  390). 

From  being  an  orthodox  upholder  of  Atha- 
nasianism,  Apollinarius  promulgated  the  here- 
tical theory  that  two  natures,  one  altogether 
divine  and  one  altogether  human,  could  not 
be  unified  in  a  single  personality.  To  get 
over  this  problem,  Apollinarius  mluced  the 
human  element  to  a  body  and  an  animal  (or 
irrational)  soul,  while  he  held  that  the  Logos 
took  the  place  of  the  human  (or  rational)  soul. 
Hence  the  heretical  conclusion,  that  Christ 
was  no  more  than  a  man  to  whom  God  has 
given  inspiration.  The  doctrine  met  with 
universal  opposition  and  soon  gave  way  before 
the  Nestobiak  Contbovebst  (q.v.). 

Literature :    Dbaschke,    ApollinanHB  v. 
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Laodicea  (in  Gebhardt  and  Harnack,  Texte 
u.  Untersuchnngen^ ;  Habnack,  Hist,  of 
Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  chaps,  iii,  iy,  especially 
chap.  iiL  (b.m.w.) 

ApoUoniiiB  of  Chalcis.  A  Stoic  phi- 
losopher who  lived  in  the  ist  and  2nd  cen- 
turies A.D.  Invited  to  Rome  because  of  his 
moral  attainments  to  teach  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  commends  his  powers. 

ApoUoniiiB  Tyaaaens.  A  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean  philosopher,  native  of  Cappadocia,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Christ.  He  has  been  com- 
pared by  enemies  of  Christianity  to  Christ,  for 
his  miracles.  Probably  a  moral  reformer  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  was  accorded  divine 
honours  for  four  centuries. 

Apologetios  [Or.  oiroXoyijmc^] :  Ger.  Ajx)- 
logetik;  Fr.  apoloff^ique;  Ital.  apdogetiea. 
One  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  syste- 
matic theology.  It  is  used  in  two  senses 
— a  wider  and  a  narrower,  (i)  In  the  wider 
signification  it  includes  any  consideration  that 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  particular 
system  for  which  apology  is  being  made. 
(2)  In  the  narrower  and  usual  acceptation 
it  includes  all  pleas  for  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  Christianity. 

Apologetics  naturally  takes  a  prominent 
position  when  Christianity  is  the  object  of 
attack.  Hence  the  main  periods  of  its  history 
are: — (i)  the  Early  Church,  with  Origen*s 
Agairutt  Cdsus  as  the  typical  work ;  (2)  the 
1 8th  century,  with  the  Deists  and  Butler  as 
conspicuous  actors;  (3)  the  19th  century, 
especially  since  1835 — the  year  of  Strauss's 
Ld)en  Jeeu — ^from  which  time  may  also  be 
dated  the  scientific  movement  in  its  Fositivist 
aspects.  It  should  be  noted  that,  till  the 
time  of  Strauss,  apologetics  occupies  a  very 
small  place  in  German  religious  literature. 

Liiiraturti  A.  B.  Bbuce,  Apologetics; 
Flint,  Sermons  and  Addresses,  299  f.;  Obb, 
Christ.  View  of  God  and  the  World ;  Wbnlet, 
Preparation  for  Christianity ;  the  relative  art 
in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyc,  where  the  literature 
is  given  at  length.  (B.M.W.) 

Apology  (Christian) :  see  Apologetigs. 

Apoplexy  [Gr.  &n6,  off,  -f-  irX^tracur,  to 
strike]:  Ger.  SMag,  ApopUane;  Fr.  ieiue, 
apoplexie;  Ital.  edjx),  apoplessia,  A  sudden 
seizure,  or '  stroke,'  involving  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, sensation,  and  the  power  of  movement, 
due  to  the  efiusion  of  blood  in  the  brain 
(cerebral  haemorrhage).  The  term  is  also 
used  to  describe  a  similar  group  of  symptoms 
due  to  other  causes,  particularly  stoppage  of 
a  blood-vessel — thrombus  or  embolism* 


During  the  apoplectic  attack  there  is  usually 
profound  coma ;  the  &oe  is  flushed,  the  lips 
livid,  the  head  and  neck  in  perspiration,  the 
pulse  full  and  slow ;  the  muscles  are  relaxed, 
the  limbs  dropping  when  raised,  as  if  inert 
A  further  characteristic  symptom  is  the  con- 
jugate deviation  of  the  eyes  with  rotation  of 
the  head  and  neck.  While  the  typical  apo- 
plectic attack  comes  without  warning,  other 
forms  of  it  are  preceded  by  such  premonitory 
symptoms  as  headache,  dizziness,  numbnees, 
twitching,  &c.  The  seriousness  of  the  attack 
depends  largely  upon  the  place  and  size  of  the 
lesion;  and  it  is  frequently  £ektal.  When 
recovery  takes  place  mental  symptoms  may 
ensue  similar  to  those  of  senile  dementia,  or 
mental  weakness  not  amounting  in  degree 
and  kind  to  a  condition  properly  termed  in- 
sanity in  the  legal  sense.  Conditions  of  de- 
pression or  excitement  with  delusions  may 
supervene  with  progressive  dementia  and 
emotional  weakness.  Paralysis,  particularly 
on  one  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia),  is 
quite  constantly  present,  and  some  form  of 
aphasic  disorder  is  equally  likely  to  occur. 
A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  disorders 
of  speech  (see  Speech  and  its  Defects)  are 
those  in  which  the  aphasia  was  sequential  to 
apoplexy. 

Literature :  Boss,  Nervous  Dis. ;  Gbasset, 
Traits  du  systems  nerveux  (with  bibliography); 
Robertson,  art.  Post-apoplectic  Insanity, 
ip  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med. ;  Levoff, 
Etude  sur  les  troubles  intellectuels  li^  aux 
lesions  circonscrites  du  cerveau ;  Uinoazzini, 
Kiv.  di  Freniat.  (1897).  (J.J.) 

A  posteriori  j  Lat.j :  see  A  fbiosi. 

Apostolics  [Or.  dird,  away, -h  ^tcXXccv,  to 
send  forth]  :  Ger.  PcLStoraltheologie ;  Fr.  tkio- 
logie  pastorale ;  Ital.  teologia  ptutordle.  The 
division  of  Practical  Theology  devoted  to 
questions  concerning  the  propagation  of  re- 
ligion— ^to  missions,  in  short.  Other  names 
for  the  same  subject  are  Halieutics  and 
Keryktics.  (b.m.w.) 

Apotheosis  [Gr.  mroBtoWf  to  deify;  <M 
-h  &€6sf  god] :  Gbr.  Apotheate,  Vergotuinmg ; 
Fr.  apoSiiase ;  Ital.  apateoei.  The  name  given 
to  the  reception  of  a  great  man,  or  i-uler,  into 
the  Pantheon. 

The  most  familiar  case  is  that  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  For  this  there  were  precedents  in  the 
East,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and  even  in  Rome. 
The  general  sentiment  is  best  set  forth  in 
Virgil  and  Horace  (especially  Carm^  iiL  5; 

!▼•  6»  m)- 

Literat^ure:    Fustel  de  Coulanoss,  La 
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Cit6  Antique,  21  f. ;  Fbiedlandeb,  Darstel- 
lang  a.  d.  Sittengesch.  Boms,  iii ;  Haus- 
BATH,  Hist,  of  New  Test.  Times,  and  The 
Times  of  the  Apostles,  ii.  31  f. ;  Boissieb, 
La  Religion  Romaine  d'Augnste  aux  Antonins, 
i.  109  f. ;  Back,  De  Graeconun  caeremoniis 
in  quibus  deonun  homines  vice  fungebaDtur ; 
NiTZSCH,  De  apotheosis  apud  Qraecos  vulgatae 
cauBsis  dissert. ;  Dbl  Mab,  The  Worship  of 
Augustus  Caesar.  (b.m.w.) 

Apparatus    (psychophysical) :     see    La- 

BOBATOBT  AND  ApPABATUS. 

Apparition  TLat.  ajpparerey  to  appear] : 
(3er.  Geistererteneimrngj  Geipenst]  Fr.  op- 
jparition;  Ital.  apparizitme.  An  unusual, 
marvellous,  or  preternatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon.  See  Hallucinatiok,  and  Illu- 
sion. (J.J.) 

Appearance :  see  Phbnombnon,  and  Sem- 
blance, 

Apperception  [Lat.  ad+perciperey  to  per- 
ceive] :  Ger.  Apperception ;  Fr.  apperception ; 
Ital.  apperceziime.  The  process  of  attention 
in  so  fftr  as  it  involves  interaction  between 
the  presentation  of  the  object  attended  to,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  total  preceding  con- 
scious content,  together  with  preformed  mental 
dispositions,  on  the  other  hand.    (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Leibnitz,  who  introduced  the  concept  of 
apperception  into  philosophy,  understood  by 
it  \  he  apprehension  of  an  object  as  distinguished 
from  and  related  to  the  self.  His  actual  mean- 
ing is  practically  coincident  with  that  of 
attention  in  modem  psychology. 

Kant's  view  resembles  that  of  Leibnitz. 
He  distinguishes  transcendental  and  empirical 
apperception.  Transcendental  apperception 
is  awareness  of  an  object  as  involving  self- 
consciousness.  But  the  self  of  transcendental 
apperception  is  not  the  concrete  self  as  con- 
stituted by  a  flow  of  specific  states  and  pro- 
oesses ;  it  is  the  pure  subject  implied  in  the 
baae  possibility  of  an  object's  being  presented. 
Empirical  apperception,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  cognition  which  has  for  its  special 
object  the  concrete  self  with  its  states  and 
processes.  Cf.  Kantian  Tebminolooy,  and 
Kantianism. 

The  treatment  of  apperception  by  Herbart 
fonns  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
subject.  Apperception,  for  him,  is  the  process  by 
which  a  mass  of  presentations  (Apperceptions- 
masse)  assimilates  relatively  new  elements, 
the  whole  forming  a  system  (Apperceptions- 
system).  The  new  material  assimilated  may 
be  either  given  in  sensation,  or  reproduced 
bj  the  internal  working  of  the  psychological 


mechanism ;  and  attention,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  noticing  an  object,  coincides  in  the  main,  but 
not  altogether,  with  the  apperceptive  process. 
Relation  to  the  self  is,  on  this  view,  involved 
in  apperception  because,  according  to  Herbart, 
the  self  is  a  product  constituted  by  the  mental 
modifications  left  behind  by  previous  ex- 
perience. Wundt's  theory  of  apperception 
emphasizes  the  formal  or  functional  side  of 
the  attention-process  and  gives  a  definition 
largely  in  terms  of  conation.  It  seems  to  in- 
clude both  the  Leibnitzian  and  Herbartian 
views.  According  to  Pillsbury  {Amer.  «/. 
of  Peyehol,^  viii.  No.  3),  Wundt's  apperception 
consists  of  four  elements.  '  (i)  Increase 
of  clearness  in  the  idea  directly  before 
the  mind,  accompanied  by  the  immediate 
feeling  of  activity  (Thatigkeitsgefiihl) ;  (2)  in- 
hibition of  other  ideas ;  (3)  muscular  strain 
sensations,  with  the  feelings  connected  with 
them,  intensifying  the  primary  feeling  of 
activity ;  (4)  the  reflex  effect  of  these  strain 
sensations,  intensifying  the  idea  apperceived.' 
Our  definition  follows  Herbartian  lines  in 
giving  prominent  place  to  the  '  mechanism  of 
presentations,'  i.e.  the  psychical  interactions 
involved  in  the  process  of  attention. 

Literature :  Leibnitz,  Princ.  de  la  Nat.  (£rd- 
mann),  4  0pp.,  715a,  and  Monadologie,  23-30 
(Erdmann,  707);  Kant,  Erit.  d.  reinen  Ver- 
nunft ;  Hebbabt,  PsychoL  als  Wiss.,  zweiter 
Theil,  erster  Absch.,  cap.  5;  Yolkkann,  Lehrb. 
d.  Psychol.,  ii.  1 75-21 1 ;  Steinthal,  £in- 
leitung  in  die  PsychoL  u.  Sprachwiss.,  164- 
263;  Ebdmann,  Ytljsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos., 
X.  320;  WuN0T,  Physiol.  Psychol,  (suc- 
cessive editions);  Lipps,  Grundthatsacheu 
des  Seelenlebens,  390-410;  Baldwin,  Handb. 
of  Psychol.,  Senses  and  Intellect,  65-6,  and 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  308 
ff. ;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  ii.  chap,  viii; 
Pillsbubt,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  viii.  3 ; 
Staude,  Philos.  Stud.,  L  149  ff.;  Heinbigh, 
Mod.  Theorien  d.  Aufmerksamkeit ;  Villa, 
Psicol.  Contemp.  (1899);  Eisleb,  Worterb. 
d.  philos.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo  (with  many 
quotations).  (a.F.s.-J.M.B.) 

Apperception  (in  education).  The  inters 
pretation  of  new  knowledge  in  the  light  of 
that  previously  obtained :  mental  assimilation. 

The  term  is  largely  used  by  educational 
writers  to  characterize  the  synthesis  of  new 
with  old  experiences.  New  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  become  significant  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  interpreting  power  of  our  former 
acquisitions.  This  being  the  case,  the  apper- 
ceptive power  of  the  mind  is  a  constantly 
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developing  capacity  as  the  child  increases  in 
yearsy  knowledge,  and  mental  alertness.  Modem 
child-study  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  instruction,  together  with  the 
sequence  of  its  topics,  and  the  time  of  its 
presentation,  should  be  governed  by  the  child's 
power  to  apperceive.  Furthermore,  methods 
of  teaching  and  of  moral  training  should  take 
their  cue  from  the  same  changeable  power. 
Bee  Method  (in  education). 

Literaitire:  works  in  modern  psychology; 
Lakge,  Apperception ;  Db  Gasmo,  Essentials 
of  Meth.,  24-44;  McMuBBT,  Gen.  Meth.,  io6~ 
21 ;  Habbis,  Herbort  and  Pestalozzi  com- 
pared, Educ.  Eev.  (May,  1893).  (^-^^  ^*) 

Appetenoa  [Lat.  appetentia] :  Ger.  Streben 
{nach  Erlangung  einea  Ituibetonten  Ztislandes), 
Begierde  (Eisler) ;  Fr.  appHition ;  Ital.  appe- 
tenza  (appetite),  deeiderio  (desire).  Conations 
which  find  satisfaction  in  some  positive  state 
or  result  are  called  appetences.  An  appe- 
tence may  be  either  innate  or  acquired.  It 
is  contrasted  with  aversion,  which  has  for  its 
terminus  the  avoidance  or  removal  of  some 
disturbing  condition.  Cf.  Coxatiok,  Im- 
pulse, and  Appetite;  also  Tbbminologt 
(German).  (g.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Appetite  [Lat.  ad-^petere,  to  seek]  :  Ger. 
sinrdiches  Begehren,  Verlangen;  Fr.  appHtt, 
besoin  physique ;  Ital.  appeUto,  ( i )  An  organic 
need  represented  in  consciousness  by  certain 
sensations  described  below.  (2)  Applied  to 
conative  tendencies  of  all  sorts,  for  which  the 
terms  appetence  (or  appetency)  and  impulse 
are  better.  (3) '  Acquired  appetite  *  is  used  for 
tendencies  either  physical  or  mental  which  have 
arisen  in  the  individuaFs  experience.  This 
usage  is  not  good ;  it  should  be  limited  to  the 
physical. 

Appetite  is  distinguished  from  instinct,  in 
that  it  shows  itself  at  first  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  organism  itself,  and  does  not 
wait  for  an  external  stimulus,  but  appears 
and  craves  satisfiM^ion.  The  movements,  how- 
ever, by  which  an  appetite  is  gratified  are 
mostly  reflex  and  instinctive.  For  example, 
the  child  has  the  imperfect  instinct  of  sucking 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  food.  Appetite  is 
not  equivalent  to  impulse,  in  that  the  organic 
process  is  well  defined  and  deep-seated,  and 
is  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  subject  to 
voluntary  control  or  modification.  The  appe- 
tites generally  recognized  are  those  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  sex ;  yet  the  need  of  air,  the  need 
of  exercise,  and  the  need  of  sleep  come  under 
the  definition. 

Psychologically  the  progress  of  an  appetite 


is  about  as  follows :  (i)  A  state  of  vague  unrest 
involving,  when  extreme  and  when  satisfaction 
is  deferred,  painful  sensations  of  definite  quality 
and  location  (largely  in  the  organs  by  which 
the  gratification  is  to  be  secured).  (2)  Pleasant 
sensations  coming  from  the  organs  securing 
the  appropriate  stimulation,  together  wii£ 
sensations  from  the  reflex  motor  processes 
which  are  involved  in  the  organic  reaction. 
(3)  Presentations  or  ideas  of  the  objects  or 
events  which  afford  the  stimulation ;  these 
modify  consciousness  on  future  occurrences  of 
the  appetite.  (4)  A  complex  state  of  tension 
of  all  the  motor  and  other  elements  when- 
ever the  appetite  b  aroused  either  (a)  by  the 
direct  organic  condition  of  need,  or  (6)  indi- 
rectly through  the  presence  or  memory  of  the 
object. 

The  gi*atification  of  an  appetite  is  pleasur- 
able both  in  immediate,  more  local,  and 
generally  in  its  remote,  more  systemic,  effects ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  hunger,  both  the  taste 
and  the  general  digestion  effects  are  pleasant. 

Liieratwrt :  Reid,  Active  Powers,  Essay  HI, 
Pt.  IL  chap,  i;  Stewabt,  Active  Powers, 
Bk.  I.  chap,  i;  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect 
(4th  ed.),  360  f.;  Beaunis,  Les  Sensations 
Internes,  chap,  ii  ff.  (Besoins) ;  Ladd,  Psychol. 
Descrip.  and  Explan.,  576.  (j.m.b.-6.f.s.) 

Applied  Ethics :  see  Ethics,  and  Social 
Ethics. 

Appreciation  (and  Descriptioii)  [Lat.  cd 
+/M^nw»,  price] :  Ger.  Bewerthung,  Wiirdig- 
ung ;  Fr.  appreciation ;  Ital.  apprezzamento, 
A  way  of  formulating  the  distinction  between 
judgments  involving  value  and  those  of 
science,  which  latter  pertcdn  to  fact. 

Terms  due  to  Boyce  (Religious  Aspect 
of  Fhilos,),  who  brings  under  them  the 
current  oppositions  between  *  ought '  and  '  is,' 
'  practical '  and  '  pure '  reason,  ethics  and 
science.  The  ethics  of  the  matter  is  difr* 
cussed  k  propos  of  Huxley's  Evolution  and 
Ethics  in  papers  by  several  wri^rs  in  the 
InteTmational  Journal  of  Ethics  (1895),  and 
the  psychology  of  it  is  covered,  by  the  present 
writer,  under  the  broader  distinction  between 
'prospective'  and  'retrospective'  points  of 
view  {Psychol.  Rev.,  Nov.  1895).  Cf.  Obioin 
vs,  Natube,  and  see  Wobth  (also  for  Literal 
tu/re).  (J.M.B.,  6.F.8.) 

Appreciation  (economic) :  see  Defbecia- 

TION. 

Apprehension  [Lat.  apprehensio,  from  ad 
+  prehendere,  to  seize]:  Qer.  Auffassung, 
Apprehension  (Kant);  Fr.  apprehension; 
Ital.  apprendimento.    (i)  The  intellectual  act 
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or  process  by  whicb  a  relatively  simple  object 
is  understood,  grasped,  or  brought  before  the 
mind.  (2)  A  relatively  simple  or  elementary 
inieUectual  act  itself  (without  regard  to  its 
object),  as  opposed  to  a  complex  act,  such  as 
judgment,  or  a  more  finished  sort  of  know- 
ledge, such  as  comprehension.  (3)  An  act  of 
imagination  or  of  presenting  to  knowledge 
the  image  of  an  object.  (4)  A  comparatively 
simple  belief,  understanding,  or  opinion,  espe- 
cially one  for  which  no  explicit  reasons  are 
now  forthcoming.  If  such  a  belief  is  later 
judged  false  it  is  called  a  misapprehension. 
The  second  meaning  given  is  that  to 
which  good  usage  tends  to  confine  the  word, 
without  allowing  closer  definition.  It  is  thus 
almost  synonymous,  for  psychology,  with  bare 
consciousness  of  an  object.  (j.M3.-g.f.s.) 

In  Aristotle's  theory  of  the  types  of  know- 
ledge, stress  is  laid  upon  the  assertion  that 
only  judgments  are  properly  true  and  false, 
while  thought  {yovs\  on  precisely  its  highest 
levels,  deals  with  objects  which  it  is  possible 
either  to  grasp  directly,  or  to  grasp  not  at  all, 
but  which  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  grasp 
fialsely,  or  to  misjudge,  when  one  knows  them. 
This  act  of  attaining  direct  acquaintance  with 
truth  Aristotle  metaphorically  calls  Btytlvj  a 
touching,  or  direct  contact,  with  truth.  It  is 
equivalent  to  what  has  often  been  later  called 
'  intuitive  knowledge.'  It  is  compared  by  Ari- 
stotle himself  to  seeing.  (On  this  Aristotelian 
usage  see  Bonitz,  CommerUary  to  Aristotle* a 
Metaphysics^  Pars  Posterior,  410,  of  his  edition 
of  that  work.  The  Aristotelian  passages  in 
question  are  especially  De  Anima,  iii.  6 ; 
ifetaph.,  ii.  10,  xii.  7.)  The  term  appre- 
hension, in  scholastic  usage,  is  a  translation 
of  the  Aristotelian  ^iyctv.  But  the  term  has 
been  from  the  outset  of  its  usage  extended 
to  apply  to  various  sorts  of  direct  or  simple 
knowledge,  or  knowledge  involving  acquaint- 
ance with  objects,  as  opposed  to  complex, 
indirect,  or  discursive  k  nowledge.  The  Aristo- 
telian contrast  between  the  knowledge  capable 
of  truth  or  falsity  and  the  simple  knowledge 
or  apprehension  incapable  of  truth  or  falsity 
has  indeed  been  frequently  retained,  at  least 
by  more  technical  usage.  But  apprehension, 
even  in  case  of  such  retention,  has  meant  very 
frequently  not  higher  grades  of  intuition,  but 
rather  sensory  knowledge,  or  presentation,  too 
simple  to  be  a  matter  of  truth  or  falsity.  And 
other  usage  has  abandoned  altogether  the  con- 
trast to  judgment  or  belief,  so  that  an  appre- 
hension becomes  merely  a  comparatively  simple 
cognition  (see  Hamilton's  note  to  Reid's  In- 


qttiry,  chap.  ii.  sect.  3),  whether  involving 
judgment  or  not. 

Kant,  in  the  Critiqtu  ofPtMre  Recuon,  defines 
apprehension  as  the  synthetic  act  whereby  the 
contents  of  a  perception  (Anschauung)  are 
given  their  temporal  and  spatial  form,  and  are 
prepared  for  the  higher  activity  of  the  under- 
standing. This  act  is  more  ^lly  called  the 
'  synthesis  of  apprehension.'  (j.b.) 

Apprehension  (moral).  The  Apprehen- 
sion (q.v.)  of  the  moral  value  of  action  or 
character. 

This  is  the  most  generic  term  in  use  for  what 
is  more  specifically  spoken  of  as  moral  sense, 
moral  judgment,  or  Conscience  (q.  v.).  The 
term  is  commonly  used  so  as  to  convey,  less 
than  any  other  term,  any  theory  as  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  power  by  which  moral 
value  is  'apprehended.'  (w.b.s.) 

Apprenticeship  [Lat.  apprehendere,  to 
learn] :  Ger.  Lekrlingstoesen;  Fr.  apprentissage; 
Ital.  noviziato.  The  learning  of  a  trade  or  craft 
under  a  contract  which  gives  the  teacher  the 
right  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
pupil  for  a  specified  term — usually  a  rather 
loDg  one. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  right  to  exercise  a 
craft  was  a  valuable  legal  franchise,  and  those 
who  enjoyed  that  right  were  jealous  of  any 
addition  to  their  numbers,  which  would  make 
their  monopoly  of  the  craft  less  valuable.  The 
craft  gilds  and  other  industrial  corporations  of 
the  middle  ages  were  powerful  enough  to  secure 
the  passage  of  laws  relating  to  apprenticeship 
devised  in  the  interest  of  their  monopolies 
rather  than  of  the  public  at  large.  Many  of 
these  laws  survived  the  power  which  had  been 
instrumental  in  their  creation  (cf.  Adam 
Smith,  WeciUh  of  Nations,  Bk.  I.  chap.  x). 
The  beginning  of  the  19th  century  witnessed 
the  downfall  of  the  obnoxious  features  of  the 
system.  (a.t.h.) 

Approbation  (moral)  [Lat.  approbation : 
Ger.  ethische  BiUigung;  Fr.  approbation 
morale  ;  Ital.  approvazione  morale.  The  recog- 
nition of  conduct  or  character  as  morally  good. 

The  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  with 
Hutcheson  and  succeeding  British  moralists, 
who  discuss  the  questions  whether  moral  ap- 
probation is  innate  or  the  result  of  experience 
of  consequences,  and  how  it  is  related  to 
sensation,  to  reasoning,  and  to  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation. Adam  Smi&  {Theory  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments)  discusses  the  social  character  of 
moral  approbation.  It  is  commonly  distin- 
guished from  aesthetic  appreciation  by  the 
differentia  that  the  former  does,  whereas  the 
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latier  does  not,  inYoWe  merit  or  demerit.    See 
CoMsciENCE  (also  for  Literature),         (w.b.8.) 

Appropriation  [Lai  ad  +  propriare,  to 
take  to  oneself] :  Qir.  Zueignung;  Fr.  appro- 
priation; ItaL  appropriazione.  A  term  used 
technically  by  Protestant,  especially  Calvin- 
istic,  theologians  with  reference  to  the  believer  s 
relation  to '  Grace '  and  to  the  '  Word  of  God.' 
The  believer  '  appropriates'  the  '  Grace  of  the 
Scriptures'  by&ith  (West,  Shorter  CateMem, 
qnest.  90)  ;  he  '  appropriates '  the  '  Word  of 
Crod'  by  reading  and  meditation.  Biblical 
interpretation,  conducted  in  consonance  with 
principles,  and  applied  practically  in  life,  dis- 
covers the  ground  of  the  appropriation.  Of. 
Faith,  and  Hebmeneutics.  (b.m.w.) 

Apraxia  [Or.  a  +  wpatnmv,  do]:  Ger. 
Apraxie'yFr.apraxie;  ltdki,€q[>raseia.  (i)The 
kiss  of  the  power  to  use  or  appreciate  the 
nature  of  common  objects. 

It  involves  no  sensory  disorder,  but  a 
purely  psychical  one.  As  aphasia  expresses 
incapacity  to  handle  words  correctly,  so  apnuda 
expresses  a  similar  incapacity  in  r^^rd  to 
common  objects.  The  apraxic  patient  mis- 
takes the  use  of  objects;  e.g.  he  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  recognize  coins  and  their 
use,  may  mistake  a  fork  for  a  spoon,  or  a  brush 
for  a  cane.  The  condition  is  contrasted  with 
AsEXiA  (q.v.),  in  which  there  is  a  general 
receptive  defect,  and  to  the  condition  termed 
(mental)  Blindness  (q.v.),  the  defect  in  apraxia 
being  primarily  motor.     Cf.  Speech  and  its 

I>BFECTS.  (J.J.-J.M.B.) 

(2)  A  term  used  by  Morselli  for  the  loss  or 
suspension  of  psychomotor  activity ;  a  variety 
of  dispraxia,  or  general  derangement  of  coo- 
dnci.  Other  patiiological  varieties  are  hyper- 
praxia,  parapraxia,  and  hypopraxia.  See 
Monelli,  Semej.  malaL  menL,  iL  (1895).  (e.x.) 

Literature:  £.  Clapabj^db,  Perception 
st^rfo-gnostique  et  stir^o-agnosie,  Annee  Psy- 
chol., V.  65  f. ;  the  literature  of  aphasia  given 
under  Speech  and  its  Defects  (q.v.).   (j.j.) 

A  priori  and  A  posteriori  (in  logic)  [Lat.] : 
Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  the  same.  A  reasoning  is 
a  priori  when  it  proceeds  to  the  determination 
ot  a  proposition  from  or  on  the  ground  of  the 
notion  in  which  the  essence  of  a  subject,  its 
constitutive  marks,  is  supposed  to  be  given. 
It  is  therefore,  independent  of  experience 
so  far  as  attainment  of  the  conclusion  is  con- 
cerned, being  thus  Deductive  (q.v.),  and  of 
experience  aJtogethef  if  the  notion  be  itself 
held  to  be  due  to  the  mind  itself.  (b.a.) 

A  poeteriori  is  contrasted  with  a  priori  in  both 
these  meanings.  It  designates  reasoning,  which 


is  iNDtrcTTVs  (q.v.),  as  opposed  to  deductive, 
and  also  applies  to  notions  which  are  due  to 
experience  (L  e  making  appeal  to  experience), 
rather  than  to  the  mind  itsell  Extended 
citations  from  literature  on  the  contrast  are 
to  be  found  in  Eisler,  Wdrterb.  d.  phUoe. 
Begriffe.  (j.m.r) 

Altiiough  the  definite  use  of  the  contrast 
a  priori  and  a  poeteriori  in  rrference  to  reason- 
ing goes  back  only  to  Albert  of  Saxony,  in 
the  14th  century  (cf.  Prantl,  Geed^  d.  Logik, 
iv.  78),  the  contrast  itself  is  as  old  as  Aristotle. 
Reasoning  a  priori  is  that  based  on  insight  into 
the  essence  or  form  of  the  subject,  an  insight 
which  might  in  order  of  time  be  preceded, 
even  necessarily  preceded,  by  the  collection  of 
particulars  from  sense  perception,  but  which, 
once  attained,  constitutes  the  source  of 
necessary  predications  respecting  the  subject 
The  Aristotelian  doctrine,  interpreted  by  such 
Platonizing  modems  as  Gudworth,  who  iden- 
tified the  essence  with  innate  ideas  (see  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Morality,  Bk.  HI.  chap.  iii. 
§  5),  is  evidently  closely  akin  to  the  later 
Kantian  view,  the  distinctive  mark  of  which 
its  definite  statement  of  what  it  is  that 
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mind  contributes  from  itself  to  experience, 
and  how  the  contributing  is  to  be  conceived. 
In  Hume  and  Clarke  may  be  seen  the  more 
special  sense  of  a  priori  as  that  which  can  be 
evolved,  without  appeal  to  special  experience, 
by  inspection  of  ideas  themselves.  The  term 
is  used  very  sparingly  by  Hume  in  the  Trea- 
tise on  Human  Nature,  and  frequently  in  the 
Essaye,    Of.  Kantian  Tebbonologt.     (b.a.) 

AproBMdft  [Gr.  a  +  irpocr^^cF,  to  give 
heed]:  Qer.  Aproeexie;  Fr.  aproeexie;  ItaL 
aproeeseia.  Inability  to  fix  the  attention. 
See  Attention  (defects  of).  (J.J.) 

Aptitude  [Lat  aptitudo,  from  aptue,  fit]  : 
Qer.  Begabung,  Neigwng ;  Fr.  aptitude ;  ItaL 
attitudvM,  A  natural  or  acquired  capacity 
for  a  certain  kind  of  activity. 

Like  the  words  &culty,  trait,  nisus,  bent, 
the  term  usuaUy  indicates  an  endowment  of 
nature  strengthened,  it  may  be,  by  training, 
experience,  or  circumstance;  as  an  aptitude 
for  sports,  for  games  of  skill,  for  music,  for 
business  afiairs,  ftc.  In  connection  with  the 
problems  of  human  frculties — ^their  nature 
and  distribution,  the  parts  played  by  nature 
and  nurture  in  our  intellectual  growth — 
the  term  becomes  significant  (j.j.) 

AqvinMi,  ThonuMk  (i  227-74.)  Of  royal 
family,  he  became  a  Dominican  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  was  instructed  by  Albertus 
Magnus.     Befused  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
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and  spent  bis  life  in  teaching  and  writing. 
He  was  canonized  in  1323.  See  St.  Thomas 
(philosophy  of). 

Aralnaii  Philosophy  :  see  Scholastic 
ciSM^    M0HAMMBDANI8M,    Ayebboism,    and 

AviCEirNISM. 

ArUtrage  :  Qer.  Arbitrage ;  Fr.  arbitmge; 
Ital.  arbiirctggio.  The  profit  which  can  be  rea- 
lized from  the  difference  in  market  price  of  the 
same  article  in  different  places  at  the  same 
time;  contrasted  with  the  ^)eeul€Uive  profit 
due  to  the  variatioii  in  price  at  different  times. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  the 
operations  of  arbitrage  required  great  skill 
and  involved  large  possible  profit  or  loss.  At 
present  the  conditions  of  different  markets  are 
80  far  known  to  buyers  and  sellers  the  world 
over  that  the  risks  and  profits  of  arbitrage  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
sphere  of  operation  of  arbitrage  brokers  has  ex- 
tended itself  more  widely  than  ever.     (a.t.h.) 

ArUtration  [Lat.  ariitrcUio] :  Qer.  seJUeds- 
riehteriiche  Beurteilung  tmd  Entacheidung;  Fr. 
arbitrage;  liaL  arbitralo.  The  determination 
of  a  matter  in  dispute  by  a  third  person  acting 
by  authority  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  difference. 

Its  voluntary  character  distinguishes  it 
from  judicial  proceedings.  Statutes  exist  in 
many  states  by  which,  if  the  parties  who 
agree  to  submit  their  dispute  to  arbitration 
agree  further  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Qovernment 
to  enforce  the  award  (or  sentence),  such  aid 
ii^y  he  given  by  judicial  process.  This  is 
sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  termed  Compul- 
sory Arbitration.  The  arbitration  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  at  the  voluntary  request  of  the 
parties  compulsory  force  is  given  to  the  award. 

The  adiones  arbitrariae  in  Roman  law  paved 
the  way  for  modem  arbiti*ation.  In  those  the 
judexj  though  appointed  by  the  court,  was 
called  an  arbiter,  and  could  decide  according 
to  his  view  of  justice  and  equity,  and  grant 
specific  relief  if  money  damages  would  not  afford 
adequate  redress.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
defendant's  demand  (Instit.  of  JusL^  iv.  6,  de 
AcHon^ms,  31 ;  Gains,  iv.  §  163).         (8.B.B.) 

IfUemationdl  Arbitraiion,  or  arbitration  be- 
tween nations,  does  not  differ  in  principle  from 
that  between  private  individuals,  except  that 
there  can  be  no  mode  of  enforcing  the  award 
by  law.  Their  agreement  to  a  resort  to 
arbitration  (submission,  eompromis)  implies, 
however,  a  mutual  engagement  to  submit 
in  good  faith  to  the  decision  rendered,  pro- 
vided it  be  one  within  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  tiie  arbitrators.     See  Title  IV, 


De  V arbitrage  international,  of  the  '  D^isions 
de  la  Conf^nce  de  la  Paix,'  held  at  the 
Hague  in  1899;  Corsi,  Arbitrato  Inter- 
nazionale  (Pisa,  1 893) ;  Darby,  Int,  Tribunals 
(London,  Peace  Society,  1899). 

ArboriBatlon  [Lat.  arbor,  tree]  :  Qer. 
Endbdumchen;  YT.arborisation;  litA.  arbor  lea- 
zione.  Terminal  ramifications  of  the  processes 
of  a  Nbubocytk  (q.  v.)  or  nerve-cell.  See 
Nbbvous  System  (histology).  (h.h.) 

Aroaiia  [Lat.  arcamta,  hidden] :  Ger. 
Arcana ;  Fr.  myet^es;  Ital.  arcani,  (V)  occuUo, 
Applied  generally  to  anything  hidden  or  un- 
known, but  usually  to  the  esoteric.  Used  most 
frequently  now  by  esoteric  Buddhists  and  by 
theoBophists. 

The  chief  historicfd  interest  centres  in  the 
arcana  disciplina  of  the  early  Christian 
Church.  Converts  from  other  systems  went 
through  a  lengthened  catechumenate.  When 
they  were  so  far  instructed  as  to  be  ready  for 
baptism,  the  arcana  disciplina — consisting  of 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer — were  made 
known  to  them.  The  more  essential  parts  of 
the  service  were  closed  to  catechumens.  About 
the  6th  century,  owing  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  this  custom  seems  to 
have  lapsed.     Cf.  Maoic.  (r.m.w.) 

ArcenlaiiB  or  Arkenlaiis.  (316-241 
B.G.)  A  Greek  sceptical  philosopher;  founder 
of  the  New  or  Middle  Academy.  He  studied 
philosophy  under  Theophrastus  and  Polemon. 
Cf.  Schools  of  Qbbecb. 

Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Arcliaeo- 
logy  [Or.  dpxaiot,  ancient,  +  \6yos,  discourse, 
lore]  :  Ger.  (prahistorische)  Archdologie ;  Fr« 
archeologie  {prehistorique);  ItalMrcheologiapre- 
istorica.  Archaeology  is  the  science  which 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  man 
fram  the  relics  and  records  of  the  past. 

While  a  generic  similarity  of  purpose  charac* 
terizes  the  various  departments  of  archaeo- 
logy, they  difiPer  in  method  and  in  the  character 
of  their  fundamental  problems  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  relics  at  command. 
The  most  important  distinction  is  that  which 
separates  prehistoric  (a  word  due  to  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson)  from  historic  archaeology  ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  fundamental  continuity  between  the  two 
periods,  the  presence  in  the  latter  period  of 
written  records  and  the  endless  possibilities  of 
illumination  which  a  civilization  capable  of 
written  records  may  reveal,  and  the  total 
absence  of  these  in  the  former  period,  result 
in  significant  differences  of  method,  material, 
and  problems.  Prehistoric  archaeology,  con- 
sidered as  a  department  of  Anthbopoloot 
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(q.  ▼.),  finds  its  material  in  the  relics  of  earth 
and  hone,  of  stone  and  metals,  of  fibre  or  sinew, 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
perhaps  by  their  geological  location,  or  internal 
evidence  of  conjunction  with  animal  remains 
and  the  like,  suggest  the  period  of  their  original 
construction  or  deposit.  The  two  most  general 
problems  in  regard  to  prehistoric  man  are  the 
determination  of  the  time  of  his  first  appear- 
ance, and  the  division  of  the  periods  that 
elapsed  between  then  and  his  emeigence  into 
historic  times.  The  presence  of  quaternary 
man  coeval  with  the  mammoth  at  the  opening 
of  the  glacial  epoch  is  quite  universally  ad- 
mitted; while  his  presence  in  still  earlier 
geological  periods,  though  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, has  not  as  yet  been  satisfiEustorily  estab- 
lished. The  oldest  age  indicated  by  human 
relics  is  termed  the  Stone  Age,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  the  palaeolithic  or  old  stone  age 
(the  pleistocene  period),  and  the  neolithic  or 
new  stone  age  (the  prehistoric  period).  These 
names  are  derived  from  the  character  of  man's 
most  primitive  implements,  the  palaeolithic 
(usually  chipped)  being  of  a  cruder  type  of 
workmanship  than  the  neolithic  (frequently 
polished).  These,  especially  when  found  in 
situ  and  in  connection  with  the  relics  of  man 
himself  and  his  monuments,  mounds,  graves, 
kitchen-middens,  and  the  like,  serve  to  fix  a 
more  or  less  definite  grade  of  development, 
which,  however,  indefinitely  shades  into,  and 
may  be  overlapped  by,  the  neolithic  age. 
Relics  of  palaeolithic  man  have  been  found  in 
almost  all  portions  of  the  earth  where  com- 
petent investigation  has  been  carried  on,  and 
frequently  in  situations  suggestive,  if  not  de- 
monstrative, of  a  fisdrly  definite  location  in  time. 

Yet  it  should  be  mentioned  that  recent  dis- 
cussion has  called  in  question  the  validity 
of  the  criterion  between  chipped  and  polished 
implements  as  an  index  of  sequence  in  time ; 
for  there  is  some  evidence  not  only  that  the 
two  arts  may  have  been  carried  on  together, 
but  that,  with  certain  materials  or  in  certain 
places,  the  rubbing  may  have  been  more  primi- 
tive than  the  chipping.  Caution  demands 
that  stone  implements  of  a  palaeolithic  appear- 
ance without  other  corroborative  evidence 
should  not  be  too  readily  accepted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  period  of  man's  occupation. 

Following  the  Stone  Age  was  the  age  of 
metal,  which  is  usually  divided  in  Europe 
into  the  Bronze  and  Iron  ages;  the  former 
characterizing  the  general  period  of  culturo 
concomitant  with  simple  metallurgic  processes, 
while  the  latter  suggests  a  period  of  far  greater 


advance.  The  former  undoubtedly  ovo'laps 
the  neolithic  period,  while  the  age  of  metal 
naturally  forms  an  easy  transition  to  the  cul- 
turo stages  of  historic  times.  The  problems 
hero  discussed  as  prohistoric  archaeology  are 
not  infrequently  considered  under  ,tbe  heads 
of  Ethnology  or  Ethnography  (q.v.). 

LUerahare  :  Kbane,  Ethnology  (1896), 
442 ;  Sib  Daniel  Wilson,  art  Archaeo- 
logy, in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.,  1875) ; 
and  Prehistoric  Man  (2  vols.,  1875);  Lub- 
bock, Prehistoric  Times  (4th  ed.,  1878), 
655  ;  J.  C.  SouTHALL,  The  Epoch  of  the 
Mammoth  (1878),  430 ;  W.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
Early  Man  in  Britain  (1880),  537  ;  N.  Joly, 
Man  before  Metals  (1883),  365;  Db  Baye, 
L'Arohtol.  Pr6historique ;  G.  de  MobtHiLet, 
Le  Pr6historique  (1883);  Mobselli,  Antropol. 
gen.  (1890);  SoPHUB  Mt>LLBB,  Nordische 
Alterthumskunde  ( 1 898)  ;  Nadaillac, 
L'Am^r.  Pr^historique  (1883) ;  Ranke, 
Der  Mensch  (2nd  ed.,  1896) ;  HObnes, 
Urgesch.  des  Menschen  (1892).  For  more 
detailed  and  special  works  see  the  literature 
under  Anthbopology.  (  j.  j.  ) 

Arohe  [Or.  dpxn].  Aristotle's  term  for 
fiirst  principle  or  source,  in  the  sense  of  formal 
and  final  Cause  (q.v.),  in  his  scheme  of 
causes.  (j.m.b.) 

Archi»1aii8  of  Xilatiui.  Sumameid  Phy- 
sicus.  Lived  about  450  b.c.  A  Greek  philo- 
sopher devoted  to  physical  science.  The  pupil 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  probably  the  teacher  of 
Socrates. 

Archetype  [Or.  dpxn,  chief, -hiwor,  form]  : 
Qer.  Arehetyp,  Urbild;  Fr.  archkype;  Ital. 
aarduHpo,  A  Platonic  word  meaning  the 
perfect  or  absolute  idea  (cf.  Platonism,  and 
Idealism)  of  each  thing  after  its  kind.  See 
references  to  Plato  {Republic,  Jowett's  trans., 
vL  507,  and  ibid.  v.  472,  and  others  in 
Fleming-Calderwood,  Voeab.  of  PhUos^  sub 
verbo).  (j.]lb.) 

Archimedmi.  (cir.  287-12  b.c.)  The 
greatest  geometer  of  antiquity.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Canon  of  Egypt,  and 
a  relative  of  Hiero  II,  king  of  Syracuse.  He 
was  profoundly  versed  in  mechanics  and 
hydrostatics. 

AroMtectonic :  see  Abghttectube.  Ap- 
plied to  principles  of  construction  and  to 
the  science  of  such  principles  in  all  theoretical 
work.  By  a  secondAry  meaning  it  is  applied 
to  what  is  extremely  schematic,  formfd,  and 
logical.  Kant's  usage  illustrates  the  first 
meaning,  and  his  philosophy  illustrates  the 
second.  (j.ic.b.) 
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▲rehitaetiire  [Or.  4px*+^'X>^>  c^]  '  ^^^* 
Baukufut;  Yr,  arehiteeture ;  lUl.  architettura. 
The  acience  and  art  of  bailding.  See  Classifi- 
cation (of  the  fine  arts). 

Archytas.  Lived  about  350  b.o.  Qreek 
philosopher,  mathematician,  and  general.  He 
belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school;  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  geometry  to 
mechanics,  and  to  have  saved  Plato  from  the 
wrath  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 

Argument  [Lat  argumefUum]:  Qer. 
Argument  {ArgumerUiren,  Argumentatum), 
Beweis;  Fr.  argument;  Ital.  argomerUo.  A 
reasoning  in  which  the  relation  between 
grounds  and  conclusion  is  explicit 

Argiimentum  seems  at  first  with  Cicero  to 
have  had  the  more  special  sense  of  ground  on 
which  a  conclusion  might  be  based,  and  hence 
was  frequently  identified  with  the  middle 
term  in  a  syllogism.  But  the  more  general 
meaning  coexisted  with  the  other,  and  gradually 
gained  wideracceptance.  Argumentatiois  quite 
a  common  equivalent  for  argumentum  among 
the  later  Latin  logicians.  (b.a.) 

For  the  various  sorts  of  argument  see 
Deduction,  Induction,  A  fbiobi,  A  fortiobi, 

ClBCULUS   IN    PnOBANDO,  ReDUCTIO   AD   Ab- 
8UBDUM,  SOBITES,  FALLACY,  and  PbOOF. 

Argmnentatioii ;  see  Reasoning. 

Arianism:  Oer.  Arianiemus;  Fr.  Arian- 
irnne;  Ital.  ArianUmo.  The  name  given  to 
the  Christological  theory  of  Arius  (fl.  318 

A.D.). 

The  Arian  doctrine  must  be  traced  to  the 
apparently  contradictory  statements  of  the 
Alexandrun  theologians,  especially  Origen, 
regarding  the  relation  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  The  Alexandrians  taught,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  eternity  of  Christ ;  on  the 
other,  his  separate  'essence,'  and,  by  conse- 
quence, his  inferiority  to  the  Father.  Arius 
accepted  the  latter  alternative.  This  contrast 
was  expressed  by  the  'full'  Arians  in  the 
term  hetero-oueios.  The  '  semi- Arians '  used 
the  term  homO'Curios — admitting  identity  of 
'  essence,'  but  denying  identity  of '  substance.' 
Some  of  them,  like  Eunomius,  employed  the 
term  anomoiaa^  thus  emphasizing  the  differ- 
ences rather  tiian  the  identity.  The  orthodox 
formula^  associated  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  is 
expressed  In  the  term  homo^ounoa,  and  implies 
the  ooeqnality  of  Father  and  Son.  The  whole 
subject  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
difficult  problems  surrounding  the  Alexandrian 
theory  of  the  Logos  (q.v.).  The  ckissical 
period  of  the  controversy  is  from  318-81. 
The  discussion  broke  out  again  in  England  in 


1720,   with  Samuel  Clarke;    and  in    New 
England,  in  1747,  with  Jonathan  Mayhew. 

Literatwre:  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  xxi;  KOllino, 
Qesch.  d.  Ar.  Haresie ;  Qwatkin,  Stud,  of 
Arianism ;  Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng. 
trans.),  iii,  iv;  the  relative  article  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyc  (with  literature).  For  modem 
times,  see  Stephen,  English  Thought  in  the 
1 8th  Century;  Pattison,  Tendencies  of  Re- 
ligious Thought  in  England  (1688-1750); 
M.  Stuabt,  Letters;  Nobton,  Statement  of 
Reasons.  (b.m.w.) 

Aristippii8.  (425-cir.  366  B.C.)  Qreek 
philosopher,  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school. 
A  pupil  of  Socrates,  he  differed  from  Socrates 
in  philosophic  teacliings.  He  passed  some 
years  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  See  Schools 
of  Qbeece  (Cjrrenaics). 

Aristobiiliui.  Lived  in  Egypt  between 
181  and  117  B.C. ;  but  dates  of  birth  and 
death  are  not  certain.  A  Jew  who  tried  to 
identify  Greek  philosophical  conceptions  with 
the  Jewish  religion.  He  is  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  Hellenic  Judaism,  or  Jewish 
Alexandrianism.  His  reputed  Cammentariee 
on  the  Writinge  of  Moaea  are  quoted  by  the 
patristic  Fathers. 

Aristodes  or  AristoUMi.  (i)OfMessana 
or  Messina.  A  Greek  Peripatetic  of  the  2nd 
century  a.d.  Wrote  on  ethics.  (2)  Of  Per- 
gamus  (cir.  100-35  a.d.).  A  rhetorician 
and  Peripatetic  philosopher ;  pupil  of  Herodes 
Atticus. 

Aristocracy :  Ger.  AristocraUe;  Fr.  aristo- 
cratte;  Ital.  arUtoorazia,  (i)  A  form  of 
government  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
vested  in  a  select  number  of  individuals, 
(a)  Those  individuals  and  the  class  to  which 
they  belong. 

By  derivation  '  government  of  the  best,' 
either  singular  or  plural.  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle distinguish  it  from  oligarchy  (govern- 
ment of  the  few,  in  a  bad  sense),  and  it  has 
still  a  better  flavour.  The  commonest  sense 
now  is  a  class  superior  in  birth  and  breeding 
to  the  other  classes  in  a  state,  whether  re- 
taining special  political  privileges  or  not.*  For 
the  difficulty  of  an  exact  definition  see 
C.  Lewis,  Folit.  Terms,  x.  73. 

Literatwre :  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des 
Lois,  II.  iii,  cf.  III.  iii,  iv ;  Abistotle,  Pol., 
iv.  6  ;  Halleok,  Int.  Law,  i.  chap.  vL 
§  I.  (J.B.) 

Ariston  or  Aristo.  (i)  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Aristodes,  and  father  of  Plato.  (2)  Of 
Alexandria  (cir.  30  B.O.).    A  philosopher  (see 
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Febipatbtigb).  (3)  Of  Ceos  (cir.  230  B.C.). 
Succeeded  Lycon  as  head,  or  scholarch,  of  the 
Peripatetic  schooL  (4)  Of  Chios  (cir.  275  b.c.). 
Sumamed  the  Siren  for  his  eloquence.  A 
Stoic,  disciple  of  Zeno,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Athens  and  lectured  on  ethics.  He  differed 
from  Zeno.  He  despised  logic,  rejected  natural 
philosophy,  and  regarded  indifference  to  every- 
thing except  virtue  and  vice  as  the  highest 
good,  and  a  clear,  well-informed,  healthy  habit 
of  mind  as  the  only  virtue. 

Aristoteliaxi  3«ogic :  see  Fobmal  Logic. 

Aristotle.  (384-22  b.c.)  In  point  of 
intellect  alone,  probably  the  most  remarkable 
of  men.  His  &ther,  Nicomachus,  was  a  phy- 
sician. Left  an  orphan  early,  he  was  placed 
under  a  guardian,  Proxenus,  who  had  him  care- 
fully educated.  At  seventeen,  according  to  the 
best  account,  he  visited  Athens,  and,  when  Plato 
returned  from  Sicily,  joined  the  latter*s  schooL 
He  remained  in  Athens  twenty  years.  He  did 
not  fully  agree  with  his  master  in  opinions. 
Married  Pythias,  the  daughter  (by  adoption) 
of  Hermias,  prince  of  Atameus  in  Asia 
Minor.  Upon  the  assassination  of  the  prince, 
he  fled  with  his  wife  to  Mitylene  for  two  years. 
Became  the  tutor  of  Kiug  Philip's  son,  Alex- 
ander. Aristotle  opened  a  school  in  Athens 
called  the  Lyceum.  Accused  of  impiety  he 
withdrew  to  Ghalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he  died. 
He  wrote  on  all  the  sciences  of  his  time  and 
created  new  ones.  The  frequent  mention  of 
his  name  in  the  main  articles  of  this  or  of 
any  philosophical  or  scientific  dictionary 
shows  his  extraordinary  influence  upon  human 
thought.     Cf.  the  topics  following. 

Aristotle's  IHetam :  Qer.  dictum  de  omni 
et  nuUo  (Lat.  form) ;  Fr.  (Lai  form) ;  Ital. 
(Lat.  form).  The  so-called  Dictum  de  Omni  et 
NuUOf  the  general  axiom  of  categorical  syllo- 
gism :  '  Quidquid  dicitur  iiniversum  de  aliquo 
subiecto,  afiBrmatur  de  quovis  contento  sub  illo, 
quidquid  negatur  de  aJiquo  universaliter  ac- 
cepto  negatur  de  omnibus  de  quibus  illud 
alterum  afiirmatur,'  is  rightly  assigned  to 
Aristotle,  though  his  enunciation  of  it  (i  b, 
10-15 ;  24  b,  26-30)  gives  less  prominence  to 
the  dspect  of  extension  than  do  the  ordinary 
scholastic  formulas. 

Explicit  recognition  of  the  Dictum  as  the 
general  principle  of  syllogism  occurs  first  in 
Boethius  (see  Prantl,  Geech.  d.  Loffik,  i.  652, 

659). 

Literature :  On  the  relation  of  the  Dictum 
to  other  axioms  of  syllogism,  Hamilton, 
Logic,  ii.  App.  YI ;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  I.  chap. 


ii ;  LoTZE,  Logik,  §  97  f. 


(B.A.) 


Aristotle's  Experiment:  Ger.  Vereuch 
van  Aristoteiee;  Fr.  experience  d'Aristate^ 
ItaL  eoDperimento  ^ArietotHe.  The  second 
finger  of  either  hand  is  crossed  over  the  first, 
in  such  a  way  that  its  tip  is  brought  upon  the 
thumb-side  of  the  latter.  A  marble  or  other 
round  object  is  inserted  between  the  crossed 
tips :  the  single  marble  is  '  felt '  as  two  objects. 
Sometimes,  if  the  subject  is  eye-minded,  only 
one  object  is  '  felt,'  despite  the  fact  that  two 
sensitive  surfaces  are  affected  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  can  be  affected  only 
by  two  distinct  objects.  The  illusion  is 
assisted  by  slight  movement  of  the  finger- 
tips. 

LitertUure:  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  3 ;  Biyebs,  Mind  (1894),  583 ; 
Henbi,  Raumw.  d.  Tastsinnes,  and  Ann6e 
Psychol.,  iii.  225  f.  (1898);  Abistotle,  On 
Dreams  (De  Insomniis),  chap.  ii.  (e.b.t.) 

Aristotle's  Terminology:  see  Qbeek 
Tebminolooy,  passim. 

Aristozeniis  of  Tarentnm.  liyed  about 
330  B.  c.  A  Greek  philosopher,  pupil  of  Ari- 
stotle. He  wrote  many  works,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  lost. 

Arithmetieal  Mean ;  see  Mean. 

Arithmomania  [Gk.  dpi$ft6£,  number,  + 
fuiifia,  madness] :  Ger.  Arithmofnanie ;  Fr. 
arithmomanie  ;  Ital.  aritmomania.  A  marked 
or  morbid  tendency  to  count  or  keep  tally,  or 
to  be  anxious  about  and  speculate  in  numeri- 
cal relations.     Cf.  Mai^ia.  ^  (j.j.) 

Literature :  H.  Saxtby,  Etude  diniqne  sur 
la  folic  h^r^itaire  (1886);  Y.  Magkan, 
Becherches  sur  les  centres  nerveux,  2®  s^rie; 
and  Le9.  clin.  sur  les  mal.  ment.  (1893)  l  ^^' 
OBAiN,  D^lire  chez  les  d^g6n^r6s  (1886).  (l.m.) 

Arins.  (cir.  250-336  a.d.)  The  founder 
of  Abianism  (q.v.).  Ordained  deacon  by  the 
patriarch  Peter,  and  promoted  to  the  highest 
rank  among  the  clergy  by  Alexander,  he  was 
exiled  to  lUyricum,  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(or  Nice),  by  Constantino.  The  sentence 
was  revoked  after  two  or  three  years,  and  he 
would  have  been  restored  to  communion,  after 
avowing  his  submission  to  the  creed  adopted 
by  the  Council,  had  he  not  suddenly  died. 
Arius  left  several  valuable  theological  discus- 
sions and  treatises. 

Anninianism  :  Qer.  Arminianimnus ;  Fr. 
Arminianieme ;  Ital.  Arminianismo,  The 
most  celebrated  form  of  the  reaction  agunst 
the  extreme  or  supralapsarian  interpretation 
of  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  predestination. 
So  called  from  its  originator,  tfacobua  Abmi- 
Nius  (q.  V.)  of  Leyden  (i  560-1 609), 
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The  rigid  CalviniBtic  dogma  of  predestina- 
tion— ^taught  by  Th.  Beza  of  Qeneva,  among 
others,  under  whom  Arminius  studied — incul- 
cates that  eternal  life  is  foreordained  for 
some,  eternal  damnation  for  others ;  and  that 
theee  are  ends  which  exist  for  the  revelation 
of  God's  attributes.  Against  this  view  the 
Anninians  drafted  the  Eemonstrcmce  (1610) 
to  the  States  of  Holland;  hence  their  other 
name,  Remonstrants.  In  its  five  articles  the 
Eemovuirance  sets  forth:  (i)  Election  con- 
ditional upon  faith ;  (2)  the  death  of  Christ 
for  all ;  (3)  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
grace,  and  his  insufficiency  without  it ;  (4)  the 
indispensableness  of  grace  for  goodness,  yet 
its  {JEulure  in  some  cases ;  (5)  participation  in 
Christ's  Spirit  as  the  means  of  salvation, 
although  all  may  not  persevere  in  the  use  of 
it  as  an  instrument  for  the  4cfeat  of  Satan. 
Hugo  Qrotius,  the  philosopher,  was  the  most 
eminent  adherent  of  Arminianism.  The  Oal- 
vinistic  and  Arminian  theories  represent  re- 
spectively determinism  and  indeterminism  of 
the  will.  The  Arminian  view  is  represented 
to-day  by  the  theologians  of  the  Wesleyan  or 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.      (B.M.w.-j.if.B.) 

Literature :  Bakos,  Life  of  Arminius ; 
LufBOBCH,  Theol.  Christiana ;  Q.  S.  Fbangke, 
De  Hist.  Dogmatum  Armin. ;  J.  MI^leb, 
Lehre  v.  d.  Siinde,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  iii.  (also 
Eng.  trans.) ;  Dobnbb,  Hist,  of  Protestant 
Theol.  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  420  f.  (b.m.w.) 

Amdniiuiy  Jaoobns.  (i 560-1 609.)  A 
Dutch  theologian  who  founded  Abminiakism 
(q.v.).  His  Dutch  name  was  Jacob  Harmensen. 
Educated  at  Marburg,  Leyden,  and  Qeneva, 
he  also  visited  Rome.  He  was  ordained 
minister  at  Amsterdam.  Doubts  as  to  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  led  to 
the  charge  of  heterodoxy.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Hague  listened  to  a  discussion  between 
Arminius  and  Gomar.  He  left  several  able 
theological  treatises. 

Arnavld,  Antoine.  (161 2-94.)  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  a  celebrated  French  theo- 
logian and  philosopher.  He  was  always  a 
determined  antagonist  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
enmity  finally  drove  him  into  exile,  whei'e  he 
died.  He  became  a  zealous  Jansenist.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  theology,  logic  {Tlie 
Port  Royal  Logic),  and  philosophy.  He 
produced  a  reform  in  the  style  of  French 
theologians,  Pascal  and  Bossuet  following  his 
purer  taste. 

Amobiiis  ('the  elder').  Lived  probably 
about  302  A.D.  An  eloquent  converted 
apologist    for  Christianity.      He    was    the 


teacher  of  Lactantius.  Wrote  a  strong  and 
sarcastic  work  against  Paganism. 

Arnold,  Daniel  Keinrich.  (1706-75.) 
Professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  at 
Konigsberg. 

Arnold,  Johann  diristiadi.  (1724-65.) 
Professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of 
physics,  at  Erktngen. 

Amott,  Veil,  (i  788-1 874.)  Scottish 
physician  and  eminent  experimenter  in 
natural  philosophy.  A  pupil  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  he  practised  in  London ;  lectured 
and  wrote  on  natural  philosophy.  Became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  in  1854 
received  the  Rumford  medal  for  his  inventions. 

Arriau.  An  eminent  Greek  historian 
who  lived  during  the  2nd  century  a.d.  The 
pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  he  published 
the  master's  works.  Under  Hadrian  he  was 
prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and  consul  under 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Art  and  Art  Theories  f Lat.  ars] :  Ger. 
Kunst  und  KunsttTieorien ;  Fr.  {tli^Soriea  de  V) 
art\  Ital.  {teorie  ddV)  arte,  (i)  In  the 
broadest  sense,  any  activity  or  production 
involving  intelligence  and  skill.  In  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  'nature'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  unskilful  production  on  the 
other;  while  it  is  distinguished  from  science 
as  doing  from  knowing.  (2)  In  a  narrower 
sense,  equivalent  to  fine  art,  an  activity  or 
a  product  of  activity,  which  has  aesthetic 
value  or  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term)  is 
beautifuL  (3)  In  a  still  narrower  sense  it  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, but  this  is  liable  to  objection  as  the  word 
is  needed  in  the  broader  sense  of  (2). 

Under  this  topic  there  is  given  a  sketch  of 
general  theories  only,  except  where  a  particular 
art  may  illustrate  a  general  point  of  view. 
For  the  various  classifications  of  the  arts  see 
Classification  (of  the  fine  arts);  and  for 
closely  related  problems  see  Aesthetics,  and 
Beauty. 

Theories  of  art  fall,  for  the  most  part,  under 
three  classes  according  as  they  examine 
(a)  the  end  sought  by  art,  as  to  imitate  nature, 
to  express  an  ideal,  to  give  delight ;  or  (&)  the 
social  or  educational  value  of  arty  and  its 
relation  to  morality  and  religion ;  or  (c)  the 
psychological  impulses  out  of  which  art 
has  sprung,  as  the  instinct  of  play,  of  self- 
exhibition,  of  decoration,  &c. 

I.  A  neierU  Theories,  Greek  theory  regarded 
imitation  as  the  essential  nature  of  fine  art* 
According  to  Plato,  God  creates  an  'idea,'  or 
a  world  after  the  pattern  of  'ideas';    the 
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artban  resembles  Ood  in  that  he  makes  real 
things  '  in  accordance  with  the  idea/  i.  e.  he 
has  to  have  a   scientific  knowledge  of  his 
products ;  but  the  artist  (e.g.  the  painter  or 
poet)  imitates  the  products  of  others  without 
necessarily  having  anj  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  thing  imitated.     He  is  thrice  removed 
from  the  truth.    He  has  as  his  pattern  not 
the  eternal  'idea/  the  true  reality,  but  the 
thing  of  sense.    A  copy  of  this  is  inferior  in 
value  to  the  original.     Moreover,  the  artist  is 
satisfied  to  present  an  appearance :   he  does 
not  necessarily  penetrate  to  the  truth.    Just 
for  this  reason  art  is  dangerous  in  education. 
Additional  objections   are  that  poets  often 
convey  faulty  ethical  and  religious  concep- 
tions, and  that  imitation  of  undesirable  states 
of  mind  through  music,  or  of  evil  passions 
and  characters  in  acting,  must  react  on  the 
person  imitating,  and,  by  sympathy,  upon  the 
spectator.    Art,  however  charming,  should  not 
be  admitted  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  for 
the  good  of  the  state.     When  used  to  adorn 
noble  sentiments,  music  and  all  art  may  have 
the    highest    educational    value.       For    art 
springs  from  certain  primitive  instincts,  which 
in  animals  find  expression  in  play  and  cries 
of  various  kinds — an  overflowing  of  activity 
or  surplus  of  energy — but  which  in  man  have 
the  additional  element  of  order,  i.e.  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  and  so  find  expression  in  the 
choral  dance  and  song. 

Imitation  is  for  Aristotle  both  a  source  of 
art,  at  least  of  poetry  and  painting,  and  the 
means  of  its  enjoyment.  It  is  natural  to  man 
to  imitate  and  to  delight  in  imitations.  We 
say  this  is  so-and-so;  and  this  pleasure  of 
learning  is  the  chief  element  aside  from  that 
produced  by  the  colouring  or  some  similar 
cause.  But  although  art  is  called  imitation, 
and  even  music  ib  styled  the  most  imitative 
of  the  arts,  the  term  has  with  Aristotle  the 
significance,  not  of  copying  existing  things  or 
actions,  but  of  representing  more  or  less 
idealized  (i.  e.  intensified  or  modified  by 
imagination)  emotions,  characters,  or  situations. 
Poetry  should  relate  not  what  has  occurred, 
but  what  might  occur,  what  is  possible  in 
accord  with  general  laws.  It  is  therefore 
more  philosophical  and  more  elevated  than 
history.  Tragedy  seeks  to  represent  men 
better  than  they  are,  comedy  worse ;  and  the 
same  difference  appears  in  the  work  of  different 
painters. 

As  regards  the  end  and  the  educational 
value  of  art,  Aristotle  makes  the  end  of 
all   the   fine   arts  (as    contrasted   with    the 


useful  arts)  to  give  pleasure  or  to  serve 
'diagoge' — ^that  rational  enjoyment  or  ideal 
employment  of  leisure  which  the  man  of 
culture  and  elevation  of  mind  delights  in. 
Art  is  thus  distinguished  from  play  or  pastime, 
which  gives  merely  recreation,  though  music 
may  indeed  serve  this  latter  end  also.  Only 
music  is  treated  in  detail  with  respect  to  its 
educational  value,  but  painting  and  tragedy 
have  incidental  mention.  The  especial  edu- 
cational value  of  music  is  as  a  means  to 
rational  enjoyment,  but  it  has  also  moral 
power  by  bringing  us  into  sympathy  with 
states  of  mind  like  courage,  gentleness,  &c. 
It  should  have  a  threefold  use :  the  ethical 
melodies  for  education,  the  lax  for  recreation 
in  old  age,  the  enthusiastic  for  purging  the 
emotions.  For  persons  specially  liable  to 
the  emotions  of  compassion,  fear,  or  en- 
thusiasm, 'after  listening  to  melodies  which 
raise  their  soul  to  ecstasy,  relapse  into  their 
normal  condition.'  '  They  experience  a  pull- 
ing and  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  relief/  A 
similar  catharsis  of  the  passions  is  effected  by 
tragedy.    Of.  Cathabsis,  and  Tragic. 

II.  Theories  in  the  i  *jth  and  i  Sth  centuries. 
The  same  general  principle  that  art  is  imita- 
tion appears  as  the  basis  of  early  French  and 
English  theories.  The  formula  received  a 
difierent  emphasis  in  consequence  of  the  actual 
tendencies  of  art  (genre  and  landscape  paint- 
ing), and  as  Imitation  of  Nature  was  given 
general  statement  by  Batteaux  .  (1746). 
Another  formula  emphasized  truth  as  Uie  end 
of  art,  'Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai';  bat 
'truth,'  which  with  Boileau  (1674) had  meant 
nearly  the  same  as  the  rational '  clearness  and 
distinctness '  of  Descartes,  came  to  mean,  with 
the  growth  of  '  Naturalism,'  a  representation 
of  the  variety  of  nature,  or  of  its  life  and  full- 
ness (Diderot,  1765). 

The  '  strictest  imitation  of  nature '  is  also  a 
standard  with  Shaftesbury  {Charaeterietics^ 
1 7 1 1),  but  his  watchword  of  *  truth  '  is  supple- 
mented by  '  unity  of  design,'  and  the  painter 
'  knows  that  he  is  even  then  unnatural  when 
he  follows  nature  too  close  and  strictly  copies 
life.'  In  his  further  statement  that  the  artist 
avoids  what  is  peculiar  and  seeks  to  form  hia 
idea  from  many  objects,  we  have  the  suggestion 
of  the  theory  which  holds  that  art  is  to  express 
an  ideal,  and  that  the  ideal  isto  be  found  in  what 
is  most  characteristic,  not  of  the  individual, 
but  of  the  species.  So  Eeynolds  (1759). 
Winckelmann,  also,  in  his  History  of  kneieni 
Art  (1765),  held  that  the  Greeks  aimed  to 
express  ideal  beauty  by  making  their  works 
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of  art  general  rather  than  individual.  Ideal 
heaaty  would  be  like  pure  water  with  no 
individual  characteristics.  Expression  is  detri- 
mental to  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
notes,  besides  the  '  beautiful '  style  (or  style  of 
grace),  the '  grand '  style,  which  is  beautiful  as 
the  expression  of  atranquil  soul,  and  again  says, 
'  Beauty  without  expression  would  be  colour- 
less, expression  without  beauty  unpleasant.' 
The  antithesis  between  (formal)  beauty  and 
expression,  which  has  been  prominent  in  all 
subsequent  theory,  was  thus  definitely  stated. 
Lessing  restricted  formative  art  (sculpture 
and  painting)  to  beauty,  but  admitted  the 
representation  of  the  ugly  into  poetry,  as  the 
latter  art  need  not  dwell  permanently  upon 
the  painful  impression.  Lessing  also  (in  his 
Laocoon,  1769)  defined  sharply  the  provinces 
of  the  arts  of  form,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
poetry  on  the  other,  by  their  respective  media. 
Sculpture  and  painting,  employing  coexisting 
signs  (shape  and  colour),  can  represent  bodies, 
but  only  suggest  actions ;  poetry,  using  succes- 
sive signs  (tones),  represents  actions,  but 
depicts  bodies  by  suggestion  only. 

in.  Theories  growing  out  of  the  RomarUie 
movement.  Various  tendencies,  social  and 
political  as  well  as  aesthetic,  found  expression 
in  a  revolt  from  classic  forms,  in  a  demand  for 
freedom  in  art  as  in  life,  in  Rousseau's  en- 
thusiasna  for  the  natural  as  opposed  to  the 
conventional  or  artificial,  and  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  of  Qothic  architecture,  and 
of  romantic  poetry.  What  had  been  called 
*wild'  or  'unordered'  was  given  aesthetic 
value  under  the  conception  of  the  sublime  or 
significant.  This  found  theoretic  expression 
in  Qoethe's  essay  on  German  architecture 
(17)3),  in  which  he  contrasts  'beautiful'  art 
with  '  characteristic '  art  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter. 

This  doctrine  was  carried  further  by  Hirt 
('797)>  c^d  ^6  essence  of  art  was  decliured  to 
be  the  characteristic.  Art  should  aim  to  present 
what  nature  intended  to  produce  in  a  given 
species,  and  to  present  this  by  means  selected 
expressly  for  their  fitness  for  this  end.  This 
was  in  turn  criticized  by  Goethe,  who  asserted 
that  the  characteristic  must  be  modified  by 
beauty  (formal)  in  order  to  be  really  individual 
(as  contrasted  with  the  generic  or  abstract), 
and  to  become  perfect  art  (i.  e.  the  beautiful 
conceived  in  a  narrower  sense,  not  including 
necessarily  the  significant). 

TioB  same  general  movement  toward  freedom 
and  enlargement  in  art  found  more  systematic 
eiqfiression   in   Kant's  Critique  of  Judgment 


(1790).  It  is  the  essence  of  art  that  while 
known  to  be  art,  and  not  nature,  it  yet  must 
seem  like  nature  in  being  free  from  all  con- 
straint of  rules  or  set  purpose.  Beautifiil  art 
is  free ;  it  is  the  production  of  genius,  and  the 
essence  of  genius  is  that  it  works  not  according 
to  models  imposed,  but  by  originating  products 
which  serve  as  models.  Genius  embodies  in 
art  aesthetic  ideas ;  and  an  aesthetic  idea  is 
a  creation  of  the  imagination  which,  instead 
of  being  formed  by  rule,  suggests  more  than 
can  be  exhausted  by  any  definite  concept.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  'normal  idea,'  formed  by 
making  a  composite  of  various  particulars,  is 
merely  correct,  not  beautiful.  The  end  of  all 
aesthetic  art  is  to  give  pleasure :  if  in  the  mere 
sensations,  it  may  be  called  pleasant  or  enter- 
taining art;  if  in  modes  of  cognition,  beautiful 
art. 

Schiller  expressed  another  aspect  of  the  art 
conscionsness  of  his  time  in  terming  ancient 
art  NA3ivB  (q.  v.)  and  modem  '  sentimental.' 
In  the  former  the  artist  is  nature ;  in  the  latter 
he  seeks  nature,  is  consciously  apart  from  it, 
is  subjective  rather  than  objective — a  thought 
which  was  further  developed  by  Schlegel  in 
his  conception  of  Ibont  (q.  v.).  Schlegel 
also  asserted  the  essence  of  modem  art  to  be 
not  the  beautiful,  but  the  interesting,  including 
the  piquant,  the  striking,  the  ugly,  ftc. ;  and 
again  later  asserted  that  the  beauty  of  art  lies 
in  its  significant  content,  and  hence  that  its 
essence  is  the  symbolic.  Schiller's  most  impor- 
tant service  lay  in  his  treatment  of  the  function 
of  art  in  the  education  of  the  race  {Letters 
on  the  A  esthetic  Educ.  of  Man,  1 793-5). 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  bring  the  indivi- 
dual into  harmony  with  universal  law.  It  is  just 
the  characteristic  of  art  and  beauty  that  this 
is  accomplished — that  the  individual  becomes 
the  ideal — ^not  by  compulsion,  but  in  freedom. 
For  art  is  play.  It  is  an  activity  which  is 
autotelic  (not  controlled  by  outside  ends),  and 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  harmonious  (the 
expression  of  an  ordering  principle).  This 
aesthetic  play  is  indeed  not  to  be  identified 
with  physical  play,  but  it  may  be  re^rded  as 
an  outgrowth,  since  the  freedom  which  is  its 
prerogative  has  its  analogy  in  the  surplus  of 
energy  exhibited  in  the  play  of  animals.  The 
necessity  which  calls  this  out  is  not  external, 
but  lies  in  their  own  fullness  of  life.  Schopen- 
hauer gives  a  similar  value  to  art,  as  silencing 
the  desires,  and  enabling  the  individual  to 
transcend  himself,  to  contemplate  or  embody 
the  'Ideas'  which  are  the  objectifications  of 
Will,  the  ultimate  reality. 
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Schelling  and  Hegel  give  the  thought  of 
Kant  and  Schiller  a  more  metaphysical  turn. 
Arty  according  to  Schelling,  is  that  complete 
union  of  subject  and  object  which  philosophy 
seeks;  it  is  therefore  superior  to  philosophy 
as  expression  of  the  absolute.  According  to 
Hegel,  art  is  the  reyelation  of  truth  in  sensuous 
form,  and  a  more  adequate  expression  of  the 
idea  than  can  be  made  through  nature.  It  is 
therefore  on  the  same  plane  with  religion  and 
philosophy;  but  as  embodying  the  idea  in 
sensuous  form  it  is  fitted  to  be,  as  it  has  been, 
the  first  inst'ructress  of  peoples.  It  has  em- 
bodied and  dhown  to  them  the  spiritual  values 
of  their  lives.  The  various  periods  of  symbolic, 
classic,  and  romantic  art  are  determined  by  the 
expression  found  for  the  ideal. 

lY.  Recent  art  theories.  Recent  writers 
have  concerned  themselves  largely  with  the 
psychological  and  anthropological  origins  of 
art,  or  with  its  social  and  moral  functions. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  art,  theories  may 
again  be  related  to  the  actual  development  of 
art  itself.  This  has  been  chiefly  in  music  and 
landscape  painting  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  novel  on  the  other.  Of  these,  the  former 
tend  to  bring  into  prominence  the  pleasures  of 
sensation  and  form,  the  latter  the  representa- 
tion of  a  significant  content.  Impressionism 
(as  a  theory  of  the  aim  of  art,  not  of  the 
means  by  which  this  shall  be  secured)  has  its 
motives  in  the  fonner.  Pater  {Fortn,  Eev,, 
October,  1877,  reprinted  in  The  Renaissance) 
urges  that  music  is  the  type  of  all  art^  the 
ideally  consummate  art  Taine  leans,  in  his 
definition,  to  the  emphasis  of  content.  '  The 
end  of  a  work  of  art  is  to  manifest  some 
essential  or  salient  character.  ...  It  does 
this  by  employing  a  group  of  connected  parts.' 
Ruskin  emphasizes  especially  the  value  of 
characteristic  expression,  and  by  the  insistence 
on  sincerity  and  truth  tends  often  to  transform 
aesthetic  into  ethical  categories.  Quyau  seeks 
to  combine  both  sides:  'Art  is  expression  of 
the  highest  idea  in  the  language  which  thrills 
the  senses  most  deeply,  and  thus  stirs  all 
emotions,  higher  and  lower.'  If  art  is  defined 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  beautiful,  the  same 
antithesis  may  be  repeated  according  as  the 
beautiful  is  understood  to  include  or  to  exclude 
expression  or  significance.    Cf.  Formalism. 

Finally,  there  may  be  noted  here  the  applica- 
tion of  Lange's  theory  (see  under  Beauty,  V) 
to  art,  by  which  art  is  defined  to  be  a  capa- 
city to  give  to  others  a  pleasure  free  from 
practical  interests  and  resting  on  a  conscious 
self-illusion.     This  conscious  illusion,  *  make- 


believe,'  or  Semblance  (q.v.),  whether  in 
imitation  of  nature  or  in  the  production  of  an 
emotional  state,  is  the  '  constant  factor  in  art.' 

As  regards  the  moral  and  social  relations  of 
art,  Ruskin  has  emphasized  its  earnestness  as 
above  noted,  Morris  (Hopes  and  Fears  for 
Art,  1 881)  its  dependence  on  social  conditions. 
Guyau(Z'aW  au  point  de  true  sociologique,iSSg) 
regards  artistic  emotion  as  in  its  nature  social, 
and  the  end  of  art  to  be  not  only  the  pro- 
duction of  agreeable  sensations,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  life.  This  last  includes  especially 
the  expression  of  the  social  sentiments,  sym- 
pathy, interest,  pity,  ftc.  Tolstoi  would  lunit 
art  to  the  production  of  simple  pleasures 
shareable  by  all,  or  to  the  representation  of 
sentiments  of  univei'sal  fraternity. 

Another  set  of  writers  have  treated  espe- 
cially the  origin  of  art,  and  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  this  its  value  to  the  individual 
or  the  race.  Spencer  (Frine,  of  Fsychoi,, 
ii)  adopts  and  develops  the  play  and  'surplus- 
energy  '  theory  of  Plato  and  Schiller.  Bald- 
win Brown  emphasizes  the  festal  origin  of  art 
Marshall  {Fain,  FleoMire,  and  A  esth^ics,  1 894 ; 
Aesthetic  Frinc.,  1^95)  seeks  its  origin  in  im- 
pulses to  attract  the  attention  and  good  will 
of  others,  called  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin '  self-ex- 
hibiting impulses.'  Grosse  {The  Beginnings 
(f  Art,  1897)  emphasizes  the  close  relation  of 
primitive  art  to  the  activities  of  the  hunter,  and 
shows  its  value  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
He  also  maintains  that  instead  of  one  art- 
impulse  there  are  several,  and  as  ^(ainst 
Spencer's  view  of  the  gradual  differentiation 
of  the  arts  maintains  that  all  the  main  arts 
exist  in  distinct  though  crude  form  among 
primitive  peoples.  Qroos  {The  Flay  of  Avi' 
mals,  1898,  Ger.  trans.  1896)  attacks  the  'sur- 
plus-energy '  theory,  and  idiows  that  play  (and 
hence  art)  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  neces- 
sity than  a  luxury,  as  providing  exercise  of 
the  faculties  which  have  later  their  serious 
Lange  {Zeitsch,  /.  Fsychcl,,  xiv,  1897) 


use. 


points  out  the  social  value  of  art  in  the  emr 
ployment  and  cultivation  of  activities  and  sen- 
timents which  are  useful  to  the  society,  but 
which  do  not  always  find  a  field  for  exhibition 
in  earnest,  e.  g.  the  value  of  music  or  poetry 
in  kindling  patriotism.  J.  Mark  Baldwin 
{Social  and  Eth,  Interpret.,  1897)  em- 
phasizes the  social  value  of  imitation  and 
self-exhibition,  and  Tarde  {Rev,  FkHos., 
XXX.  i)  compares  artistic  enjoyment  with 
economic  consumption. 

Lee    and  Thomson   also  {Coniemp.  Rev., 
1897)  criticize  the  'surplus-energy'  theoxy 
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from  the  experimental  standpoint.  For  these 
last  theories  in  their  relation  to  the  origin 
of  specific  arts  see  Classification  (of  tiie 
fine  arts). 

Literature:  General  works  dealing  inci- 
dentally  with  art  theories  as  well  as  other 
aesthetic  prohlems  will  he  found  under  Aes- 
thetics, Beauty,  and  Classification  (of 
the  fine  arts). 

(i)  HistoriedL :  Bobakquet,  Hist,  of  Aes- 
thetic (1892)3  ScHASLEK,  Krit.  Gesch.  d. 
Aesthetik  (1872) ;  Walter,  GescL  d.  Aes- 
thetik  im  Alterthum  (1893);  £.  MtTLLEB, 
Gesch.  d.  Theorie  d.  Kunst  bei  den  Alten 
(1834);  EooEB,  Essai  sur  THist.  de  la 
Critique  chez  les  Grecs  (3rd  ed.,  1887); 
BuTCHBB,  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and 
Fine  Art  (1895) ;  Bb^ABD,  L'Esthdtique 
d'Aristote  (1887);  DObing,  Die  Kunstlehre 
des  Aristoteles  (1876);  Svoboda,  Gesch.  d. 
Ideale  mit  hesonderer  Beilicksichtigung  d. 
bildenden  Kunst  (1886) ;  Lotze,  Gesch. 
d.  Aesthetik  in  Deutschland  (1868);  Habt- 
MAKK,  Aesthetik,  Historisch-krit.  Theorie 
(1886) ;  Basch,  Essai  critique  sur  Testh^tique 
de  Kant  (1896) ;  Cohen,  Kant's  Begrttndung 
d.  Aesthetik  (1889);  Caibd,  Crit.  Philos.  of 
Kant  (1889);  Bebgsb,  Die  Entwicklung  v. 
Schiller's  Aesthetik  (1894);  Kednet,  Hegel's 
Aesthetics(i885);  Bofi^NQUET,  Hegel's  Philos. 
of  Fine  Art  (trans,  of  the'lKIrodTwith  preT. 
essay,  1886) ;  Milsanb,  L'Esth^tique  anglaise 
(1864,  on  Ruskin);  Kant,  Crit  of  Judgment 
(trans.  Bernard,  1892) ;  Schilleb,  Essays, 
Aesthetic  and  Philos.  (Bohn  Lib.);  Heoel, 
Aesthetische  Werke  (1833-48),  x. 

(2)  Si/siemaUe :  in  addition  to  those  named 
under  IV  above  and  under  Aesthetics, 
G.  Baldwin  Bhown,  The  Fine  Arts  (1891) ; 
CoLLiNGWOOD,  Philos.  of  Ornament  (1883); 
Keb,  The  Philosophy  of  Art,  in  Essays  in 
Philos.  Criticism  (ed.  by  Seth  and  Haldane, 
1883);  Fibbens-Geyaebt,  Essai  sur  I'Art 
contemporain  (1897) ;  Gutau,  Les  Probl^mes 
de  I'EsUi^tique  contemporaine  (4th  ed.,  1897); 
Habdon,  Eyolntion  in  Art  (1895);  Mobbis, 
Tbe  Lesser  Arts,  in  Lectures  on  Art  (1882) ; 
Pboudhok,  Du  Principe  de  TArt  et  de  sa 
Destination  sociale  (1865);  S:ftAiLLE8,  Essai 
sur  le  G^nie  dans  I'Art  (2nd  ed.,  1897); 
RiEOEL,  Die  bildenden  Kiinste  (4th  ed.,  1895) ; 
Yolkjelt,  Aesthetische  Zeitfkagen  (1895); 
Wallaschxk,  Primitive  Music  (1893) ;  Aes- 
thetik der  Ton*Kunst  (1886) ;  Sully,  Sensa- 
tion and  Intuition  (1874);  Gubnxy,  The  Power 
of  Sound  (1880),  and  Tertium  Quid  (1887); 
P&UDHOMME,  L'ezpression  dans  les  Beaux- 
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Arts  (1883);  ViscHEB,  Krit.  Gauge,  esp. 
Hefb  Yi  (1873) ;  Cabbiebe,  Die  Kunst  im 
Zusammenhange  der  Kulturentwickelung, 
u.  die  Ideale  d.  Menschheit  (3rd  ed.,  1885); 
Alt,  Syst  d.  Kanste  (1888);  Sempeb,  Der 
Stil  in  den  technischen  u.  techtonischen 
Kdnsten  (2nd  ed.,  1878-9).  (j.h.t.) 

Art  ZinpiilBe:  Ger.  Kunettrieb;  Fr.  in- 
stinct esthetique;  Ital.  istinto  (or  impviso) 
artistico.  The  impulse  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  production  of  works  of  art. 

Like  the  play  impulse,  it  is  generally  held 
to  be  free  and  spontaneous,  and  not  directly 
determined  by  material  needs.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  play  impulse  in  that  for  its 
satisfaction  it  requires  expression  in  a  rational, 
ordered,  and  significant  actiYity. 

For  the  various  theories  as  to  the  specific 
impulses  assigned  as  the  origin  of  art  see  Abt, 
and  Classification  (of  the  fine  arts). 

Literature:  Recent  works  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  subject  are :  Spenceb,  Psy- 
chology, ii ;  Bbown,  The  Fine  Arts  (1891) ; 
Gbosse,  Die  Anfange  d.  Kunst  (1893,  £ng. 
trans.  1897)  ;  Mabshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and 
Aesthetics  (1894) ;  Gboos,  The  Play  of  Ani- 
mals (1898,  Ger.  1896),  and  The  Play  of 
Man  (1900,  Ger.  1899);  Ribot,  La  Psychol, 
des  Sentiments  (1896);  Baldwin,  Social  and 
£th.  Interpret.  (1897).  (j.h.t.) 

Artery  [Gr.  dpTrjpia,  the  windpipe,  a  sur- 
Yival  of  the  ancient  notion  that  Uiese  Yessels 
contained  air]  :  Ger.  Arteries  Schlagader;  Fr. 
artere ;  Ital.  arteria.  A  Yessel  which  carries 
blood  from  the  heart  to  a  system  of  capillaries. 
See  Vaso-motob  System.  (c.p.h.) 

Articiilar  Sensation  [Lat.  articidaris, 
pertaining  to  the  joints]  :  Ger.  Grdenkemp- 
find\jmg ;  Fr.  s/msaJliim  artimUdre ;  Ital. 
eensazione  deUe  ffiunture.  A  sensation,  whose 
adequate  stimulus  is  moYement  of  the  one 
joint-surfeice  upon  the  other,  or  pressure  and 
counter-pressure  of  the  two  surfaces.  The 
sensation  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  basis 
of  the  perceptions  of  moYement  and  position  of 
the  limbs,  of  resistance,  &c.  It  possesses  local 
signature  (see  Local  Siqks),  and  seems  to  show 
constancy  of  absolute  sense  discrimination. 

Literature:  Kulpe,  Outlines  of  Psychol., 
140  £P.,  341  ff. ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
PsychoL,  expts.  39,  40,  43 ;  Goldbcheideb, 
Du  Bois-Beymond's  Arch.  (1889),  369,  540, 
and  Suppl.-Bd.  (1889),  141 ;  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.  (1887  and  1889);  E.  Clapab^de, 
Du  Sens  musculaire(i897).  (e.b.t.) 

ArticnlAtion  (Yocal)  [Lat  articuUuio,  a 
joining  together]  :   Ger.  ArtikuUnmg  ;    Fr. 
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articulation ;  Ital.  artieoiazione.  The  act  of 
co-operation  among  the  organs  of  speech  in 
larynx  and  mouth,  wherehy,  through  modifi- 
cation or  check  of  the  hreath-current,  distinct 
speech'Soundfl  are  produced. 

The  character  of  speech-sounds  is  determined 
by  the  noises  generated  as  the  breath-current 
passes  the  articulated  organs,  or  by  the  reso- 
nance dependent  on  the  form  of  the  resonance 
cavity  in  mouth  and  nose  created  in  the  articu- 
lation, or  by  both.  See  Victor,  Elemente  d, 
Phonetik,  2nd  ed.,  §§  i  ff.  Whitne/s  defini- 
tion {Proc.  Amer,  PhUdl.  Assoc.,  1881,  22) 
is :  '  Articulation  is  virtually  syllabication — 
a  breaking  of  the  stream  of  utterance  into 
joints,  by  the  intervention  of  closer  utterances 
or  consonants  between  the  opener  utterances 
or  vowels.'  This  does  not  represent  with  any 
exactness  the  present  scientific  use  of  the 
term,  though  it  may  be  etymologically  more 
correct.  (b.i.w.) 

Artifioial  Seleotion :  Ger.  kUnatliche 
Ausioahl  (or  SelekHan);  Fr.  selection  artifir 
cieUe  (or  mHhodique) ;  Ital.  sdezione  arttficiale 
(or  metodtea),  llie  selection  by  man  of  certain 
animals  or  plants  from  which  to  breed,  with 
a  view  to  securing  certain  chosen  or  desirable 
characters. 

It  is  treated  by  Darwin  under  the 
heads  (i)  <  Methodical  Selection':  'That 
which  guides  a  man  who  systematically 
endeavours  to  modify  a  breed  according  to 
some  predetermined  standard.'  (2^  '  Uncon- 
scious Selection ' :  *  That  which  follows  from 
men  naturally  preserving  the  most  valued 
and  destroying  the  less  valued  individuals 
without  any  thought  of  altering  the  breed.' 
The  term  unconscious  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate. The  distinction  is  between  selecting 
with  conscious  intention  of  improving  or 
altering  the  breed,  and  selecting  for  various 
other  reasons  of  utility,  convenience,  ftc,  with 
no  thought  of  the  breed.  See  Sblegtion, 
where  recommendations  regarding  various 
meanings  of  the  English  word  selection 
are  to  be  found.  (gxl.m.-j.m.b.) 

Darwin's  AnimaU  and  Plants  under  Domes- 
tication contains  a  store  of  facts  relating  to 
artificial  selection.  This  process  difiPers  in  its 
method  from  that  of  natural  selection  in  that 
man  selects  the  fittest  from  which  to  breed, 
the  'fit '  being  those  individuals  which  already 
show  the  desired  character  and  the  process 
leading  to  the  accumulation  of  variations  along 
artificially  chosen  lines,  while  nature  elimi- 
nates the  unfit  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
without  the    element  of   conscious  choice. 


which  thus  constitutes  the  great  difference. 
The  distinction  as  between  the  fit,  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  unfit  in  the  other,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  degree.  In  Sociaxi  Supfbbssion 
(q.  V.)  the  unfittest,  from  a  distinctly  social 
point  of  view  (e.  g.  criminals),  are  isolated  or 
suppressed.  (oxi.m.*^.m.b.) 

lAUrature:  Da&win  (as  cited);  G.  J. 
RoMANSB,  Darvrin  and  after  Darwin,  i.  (1892). 
See  also  under  Sblbctxon. 

Aiyui  [Sansk.  Arya,  noble]:  Ger.  iimr, 
art5cA;  Fr. ilrysn;  Ital.il rtano.  Atermusedby 
anthropologists  and  historians  to  designate  the 
speech-fiBonily  commonly  called  among  philolo- 
gists of  England,  America,  and  France  the  Indo- 
European,  and  of  Germany  Indogermanisch. 

In  the  stricter  usage  of  present-day  philo- 
logists the  term  is  limited  in  its  application  to 
the  Indo-Iranian  speech-family,  i.  e.  the  feunily 
whose  chief  ancient  representatives  are  the 
Sanskrit  and  Avestan  (Zend).  As  the  use  of 
the  term  Indo-Iranian,  however,  has  now  prac- 
tically displaced  it  in  this  value,  the  value 
given  it  by  anthropologists  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  its  standard  meaning,  in  which  sense 
its  brevity  commends  it  to  general  use.  (bxw.) 

Afloetioinii  (in  ethics  and  philosophy) 
[Gr.  itricrfint,  exercise  or  training]  :  Ger.  Asce^ 
ticismus;  Fr.  ascHisme;  Ital.  aseetismo,  A 
system  of  conduct  in  which  the  realization  of 
the  moral  life  is  attempted  by  means  of  a 
complete  subjugation  of  sensuous  impulse  and 
worldly  desire. 

Asceticism  is  not  so  much  the  name  of  a 
moral  theory  as  of  a  practical  method  of  realiz- 
ing morality.  But  it  implies  this  element  of 
theory,  that  the  true  good  for  man  is  some- 
thing outside  of  and  opposed  to  his  animal 
nature  and  the  ordinary  interests  of  mundane 
life.  The  regulation  of  the  impulses  which 
morality  requires  is  not  possible  without  a 
subjugation  of  lower  impulses  in  presence  of 
higher  needs.  And  the  life  of  mere  impulse 
(which  is  non-moral)  has  its  most  obvious 
antithesis  in  a  complete  subjugation  of  impulse. 
Hence  asceticism  is  an  early  &ctor  in  the 
demand  for  a  higher  life.  In  particular  it  has 
characterized  most  oriental  religions ;  and  in 
them,  abstinence  from  fleshly  and  worldly 
desire  was  commonly  accompanied  by  various 
methods  of  actively  mortifying  the  boidy.  The 
Jewish  religion  is  in  this  respect  exceptional 
amongst  oriental  £Bdths :  in  it  there  were  only 
slight  traces  of  asceticism,  although  the  Deity 
was  frequently  approached  by  fasting,  as  well 
as  by  prayer — until  the  rise  of  the  sect  of 
I  the  Essenes,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era. 
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The  moet  complete  system  of  ascetic  morality 
ifl  to  be  found  in  Baddhism,  in  which  creed 
it  is  held  that  the  struggle  against  impulse  is 
continued  by  the  individual  soul  in  successiye 
incarnations;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  this 
system  that  the  victory  over  impulse  is  held 
to  be  capable  of  perfect  attainment  only  in 
the  complete  submergence  of  the  individual 
consciousness.     In  modem  thought  a  similar 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  pessimistic  morality 
of  Schopenhauer  :  the  self-annihilation  of  the 
will  to  live  involves  the  destruction  of  con- 
sciousness, along  with  that  which  gives  birth 
to  consciousness.     On  the  other   hand,   the 
Christian  ascetics  have  mortified  the  flesh  and 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  perfection ; 
and  their  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  has  always  been  accompanied  by  a  foretaste 
of  the  spiritual  joys  of  a  future  state  of  existence. 
Asceticism  was,  on  the  whole,  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Greek  ethics :  but  it  appeared  in  the 
l^hagorean    life,  and  in  the   contempt   of 
pleasure    which    characterized  at    least  the 
more  extreme  forms  of  Cynicism  and  Stoicism. 
Plato  also,  in  the  Phaedo,  looked  upon  the 
bodily  life  as  a  mere  clog  and  obstacle  to  the 
true  destiny  of  the  soul,  and  held  that  life 
should  be  a  practice  of  death.     In  the  Re- 
pubUe,  however,  he  reached  a  broader  view, 
and  sketched  the  moralization  of  civic  life : 
although  this  moralization  was  only  brought 
about  by  a  reorganization  of  the  state,  under 
the  rule  of  philosophers,  in  which  the  con- 
flict of  interests  arising  from  appropriation  was 
to  be  eliminated  and  individual  activities  were 
to  be  subjected  to  strict  regulation.    In  the 
Neo-Platonic  systems  the  contemplative  life 
carried  with  it  an  ascetic  attitude. 

Elements  of  asceticism  were  present  from 
the  beginning  amongst  the  Christians,  and 
the  ascetic  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the 
second  century  in  the  recommendation  to 
GsLiBACT  (q.v.).  The  Gnostics  and  writers 
influenced  by  them  worked  out  a  contem- 
plative or  mystical  ideal  of  life  in  which  the 
flesh  had  no  part  but  to  be  subdued  and 
kept  under.  The  ascetic  tendencies  of  the 
Church  were  further  developed  in  opposition 
to  the  growing  corruption  of  society.  Of  this 
movement  monasticism  was  the  most  striking 
result.  The  ascetic  ideal  was  put  forward  by 
Rufinus,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Cassian,  and  Pru- 
dentius  in  the  4th  century,  and  by  many  later 
writers.  The  ideal  included  various  forms  of 
abstinence,  such  as  celibacy,  poverty,  frequent 
fasting,  and,  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  monas- 
ticism, solitude.    Connected  with  it  was  the 


distinction  of  two  modes  of  life — that  of 
ordinary  Christian  morality,  and  the  higher 
stage  mailed  chiefly  by  celibacy  and  with- 
drawal from  the  world — a  Christian  form  of 
the  distinction  in  Greek  ethics  between  civic 
and  philosophio  virtue. 

Asceticism  has  found  its  most  constant 
antagonist  in  the  Hedonistic  morality.  Cf. 
HsBONiSM.  But  the  view  of  Bentham  {Prine, 
of  Mor,  and  Legid.^t  chap,  i),  who  contrasts 
his  own  doctrine  with  the  ascetic,  and 
describes  the  latter  as  taking  pain  instead  of 
pleasure  for  its  9%Mmmwn  banum,  is — and  was 
perhaps  meant  to  be — a  caricature. 

Ltteraturs:  Legkt,  Hist,  of  European 
Mor.,  chap,  iv ;  Luthabdt,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Eth., 
§§  34  fl".  (W.B.S.) 

A«o«tioijnii  (in  religion).  The  view  which 
teaches  that  maceration  of  the  body,  extirpa- 
tion of  passion,  and  the  like,  are  essential  to 
salvation.  It  is  commonly  connected  with 
an  ApooALYPnc  (q.  v.)  conception  of  the  world, 
involving  a  low  estimate  of  the  present  life, 
and  a  belief  in  the  essentially  evil  nature  of 
matter. 

Asceticism  is  found  in  association  with  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism ;  of  some  forms  of 
Hinduism ;  of  the  Jewish  Essence ;  of  the 
Egyptian  Therapeutae;  of  the  Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonists.  Through  the  last  it  came 
into  contact  with  Christianity,  and,  favoured 
by  certain  superstitions  current  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  eflected  a  permanent 
lodgement  in  the  Christian  system.  Some 
writers,  chiefly  Boman  Catholic,  assign  a 
special  place  to  ascetic  theology,  which,  as 
distinguished  from  dogmatic,  mystic,  and 
moral  theology,  offers  directions  for  a  more 
intimate  walk  with  God  than  is  necessary 
for  all. 

Literature :  ZOgkleb,  Krit.  Gesch.  d. 
Askese;  Dobneb,  Christ.  Eth.  (Eng.  trans.), 

405  f.  (E.M.W.) 

AsohMunayer,  Adam  Sari,  (i  768-1 852.) 
A  German  mystical  philosopher,  bom  in 
Neuenberg,  Wttrtemberg.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Ttlbingen 
in  181 1,  and  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
practical  philosophy  in  181 8.  In  1836  he 
moved  to  Kirchheim,  where  he  died.  He  is 
best  known  for  a  work  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

Afl«ita8  pied.  Lat.  a  m,  being  for  one- 
self]. A  term  incident  to  the  scholastic  dis- 
cussions of  the  metaphysical  essence  of  God. 
It  may  be  translated  by  the  words  *self- 
existent»'  or '  uncaused.' 
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The  metaphysical  essence  of  anything  is 
that  which  is  special  or  peculiar  to  it.  The 
Scotists  maintained  that  infinity  is  the  meta- 
physical essence  of  God ;  some  of  the  followers 
of  Aquinas  assign  this  to  God*s  complete 
self-knowledge ;  the  prevalent  view  maintains 
that  aseitas  (or  life  in  himself,  John  y.  26)  is 
the  attribute  to  which  all  others  must  be 
referred.  The  question  has  naturally  entered 
into  the  quasi-metaphysical  discussions  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
It  dates  back  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

Literature :  Dobneb,  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  I.  div.  i.  83,  and  passim ; 
OosTEBZEE,  Christ.  Dogmatics,  256 ;  Clabke, 
Discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  God.  (B.M.W.) 

Agamia  or  Asemasia  [Gr.  a  +  a^fta,  a  sign] : 
Ger.  Asemie;  ¥r.  ashnie  (little  used);  Ital. 
asemia  (a  variety  of  dissemia).  Loss  of  the 
power  to  form  or  to  understand  any  sign  or 
symbol,  whether  word  or  gesture  or  other  action. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  defect  is  the 
same  as  in  aphasia,  but  the  term  covers  a  wider 
field  of  application.  The  essential  processes 
of  speech  are  the  comprehension  and  expression 
of  thought  by  an  acquired  system  of  symboli- 
zation.  Apart  from  the  spoken  or  written 
systems  (languages),  gesture  signs,  facial  and 
other  forms  of  expression  are  employed ;  feel- 
ing is  conveyed  by  music ;  and  conventional 
foims  of  greeting  and  other  social  customs  are 
readily  interpreted.  Asemia  implies  the  loss 
of  the  power  to  interpret  any  of  these  systems, 
or  indeed  to  interpret  any  group  of  sensations 
as  the  sign  or  symbol  of  a  thought  or  feeling. 
The  term  Asemia  is  used  by  Steinthal,  Kuss- 
maul,and  others;  Hamilton  proposes  Asemasia; 
Finckelnburg,  Asymbolia.  The  loss  of  any 
special  set  of  symbols  may  be  referred  to  by 
appropriate  adjectives :  Asemia  graphica,  loss 
of  writing;  Asemia  mimica,  loss  of  gesture 
signs ;  Asemia  verbalis,  loss  of  verbal  symbols. 
If  the  defect  extends  to  the  mishandling 
and  confusion  of  objects,  it  becomes  Apraxia 
(q.  v.).  The  defect  has  also  relations  to  Blind- 
NBS8  (mental,  q.  v.)  and  to  Speech  and  its 
Defects  (q.v.,  also  for  LUeraiure). 

Literature:  SiSolas,  Les  troubles  du  Ian- 
gage  ;  Heilbbonnbb,  Asymbolie  (1897); 
MoBSELLi,  Semej.  malat.  ment.,  ii.  (J.J.) 

Asexual  Seprodnotion  (or  multiplica- 
tion). Heproduction  without  sex  in  animals 
and  plants.     See  Agamooenesis.         (j.m.b.) 

Asonia  or  Tone-DeaftLera :  seeHEABiNO 
(defects  of). 

Aspirates  see  Phonetics. 


Ajipiratlon  [Lat.  ad+spirare,  to  breathe 
upon]:  Ger,  A^nration;  Fr.  aepiraiion;  ItaL 
aspirazione.  In  the  system  of  Christian 
ethics,  aspiration  is  an  integral  element  in 
the  theory  of  the  genesis  of  Christian  character. 

Faith  in  the  Gospel  possesses,  as  one  of  its 
most  important  consequences,  a  power  of 
generating  aspiration,  i.e.  either  a  'longing 
desire '  for  reconciliation  with  Christ,  or  an 
'overmastering  determination'  to  lead  the 
Christian  life  so  far  as  possible. 

Literatwre :  Dobneb,  Christ.  Eth.  (Eng. 
trans.),  363  f.  (B.K.W.) 

Assent  [Lat.  ad-^senttre,  to  feel]:  Ger. 
BewiUigung ;  Fr.  assentimewt ;  Ital.  adesione. 
Agreement  with  a  judgment  presented  to  one 
for  acceptance.  This  meaning  of  the  term 
replaces  its  use  loosely  for  various  forms  of 
judgment,  belief,  affirmation.       (j.m.b.~g.f.b.} 

Assertion  [Lat.  assertio] :  Ger.  Bejahung ; 
Fr.  assertion;  Ital.  asserzione.  See  Belief, 
Judgment,  and  Pboposition. 

Assignment  (in  law)  [Med.  Lat.  asstgna- 
merUum\',  Ger.  Ohertragung  eines  lieehies, 
Vhervxiaiung ;  Fr.  transport^  cession ;  Ital.  ees- 
sione.  The  transfer  of  a  right :  less  often,  the 
transfer  of  a  thing  in  possession.  A  General 
assignment  is  a  transfer  of  all  a  man's  rights 
of  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
An  Involuntary  assignment  is  one  made  by 
operation  of  law,  without  the  owner's  consent. 

By  the  common  law  of  England  and  America 
an  assignment  cannot  pass  a  legal  title  to 
anything  of  which  the  person  assigning  is  not 
at  the  time  in  possession,  that  is,  to  choses  in 
action.  An  equitable  title,  however,  might 
thus  be  gained.  The  Roman  law  was  origin- 
ally the  same  (Gains,  ii.  38).  (s.e.b.) 

Assimilation  (in  physiology)  [Lat.  acf  + 
similis,  like] :  Gkr.  AssimtUuion ;  Fr.  assimila- 
tion; Ital.  (usimilcudone.  The  process  of 
converting  food  materials  into  living  proto- 
plasm. See  Anabolism,  and  Metabo- 
lism. (C.F.H.) 

Assimilation  (in  psychology),  (i)  The 
union  of  elements  in  consciousness  by  which 
certain  contents  (those  assimilated)  take  the 
form  of  or  contribute  material  to  the  forma- 
tion of  others  (those  which  assimi- 
late). (J.M3.-OJ.8.) 

(2)  Association  between  like  elements  and 
compounds  (Wundt). 

Wundt  (reference  below)  uses  the  term  in  the 
special  sense  (2),  which  is  not  recommended. 
A  better  usage  is  (i),  in  which  it  serves  to 
indicate  the  content  side  of  the  Herbartian 
form  of  the  notion  of  Appebcbption  (q.v.). 
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ktion  describes  what  takes  place  in 
any  case  of  mental  synthesis  from  the  point 
of  view  of  how  the  elements  of  presentation 
behave.  It  is  a  convenient  term,  since  the 
various  cases  of  contrast,  fosion,  association 
(of  all  sortsl  with  consciousness  of  identity 
and  resemblance,  recognition,  ftc,  can  hd 
construed  as  involving  assimilation  of  different 
modes.  Of.  Ward  (art.  Psychology,  in  Eneyc. 
Brit.)f  who  speaks  of  '  assimilation  or  recog- 
nition '  of  an  impression  in  the  process  of  per- 
ception. On  the  nervous  side  it  rests  upon  the 
direct  coalescence  of  sensory  processes  (James) 
or  their  indirect  union  tlut>ugh  the  synergy 
(Mflnsterberg,  Baldwin)  of  motor  processes. 

Literature:  Wuinxr, Philos.  Stud.,vii.  345 ff., 
and  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  238  ff.;  Lewbs,  Pro- 
blems of  Life  and  Mind;  Wabd,  art  Associa- 
tion and  Assimilation,  in  Mind  (July,  1 893,  and 
Oct.,  1894);  Baldwin,  Ment.  DeveL  in  the 
Child  and  the  Bace,  308  ff.         (J.M.B.,  o.f.s.) 

AtwiTnilation  (linguistic).  A  process  by 
which  contiguous  sounds  in  language  tend  to 
approximate  or  become  alike.  Thus  hands 
becomes  handz,  the  voiceless  8  assuming  the 
voiced  quality  of  d ;  hemp  from  O.  £ng.  henep. 

The  organs  of  speech,  in  passing  from  one 
mode  of  Articulation  (q.v.)  to  another,  either 
carry  forward  somewhat  of  the  position  neces- 
sary for  the  former,  or  by  anticipation  draw 
back  somewhat  of  the  latter.  (b.i.w.) 

Aflsastanca  or  Concurrence :  Qer.  Con- 
currenz;  Fr.  eonetirrenee;  Ital.  eoncorrenza. 
The  act  of  God  in  maintaining  the  relation 
of  mind  and  body  on    the  theory  of  Pbe- 

E8TABLISHED  HaBMONT  (q.  v.).  (J.M.B.) 

Aflsoeiate  Points :  see  Conqbusnt. 

Aaeociation  (experiments  on) ;  for  deriva- 
tion and  equivalents,  see  Association  (of 
ideas).  Experimental  work  upon  association 
of  ideas  falls  under  the  following  heads : 

(i)  Classificatory  (types  of  association). 

Literatwre :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  455 ;  Trautsgholdt,  Philos.  Stud., 
i.  213;  Galton,  Brain  (1879);  Boubdon, 
Rev.  Philos.,  xxxv ;  Munstebbebg,  Beitrage, 
L  and  iv.  Of.  HOffding,  Lbhmann,  and 
Wunixt,  Philos.  Stud.,  v,  vii,  viii,  and  Vtljsch. 
f.  wiss.  Philos.,  xiv;  Calkins^  Psychol.  Hev., 
Monograph  Suppl.,  2  (1896);  Ziehen,  Die 
Ideenaasoziation  des  Kindes  (Berlin,  1898); 
Wahlx,  Ytysch.  f.  wiss.  Philos.  (1885); 
RiBOT,  Bev.  Philos.,  xxxi.  35  ff* 

(2)  Analytic  (mechanics  of  association). 

LitercOiwrex  Sobiptube,  Philos.  Stud., 
vii;  MtJHSTEBBEBO,  Beitrage,  iv;  W.  G. 
Smith,  Z.  Frage  v.  d.  mittelbaren  Assoc., 


Diss.  (Leipzig,  1894);  Howe,  Amer.  J.  of 
Psychol.  Of.  BoxTBDON,  Bev.  Philos.,  xxxi; 
HOffdino,  Lehbcann,  Wunbt,  as  above; 
Calkins,  loc.  cit.;  Asghaffenbubg,  Exper. 
Stud.  U.  die  Assoc.,  Psychol.  Arb.,  i.  209  ff., 
ii.  I  ff. 

^3^  Reaction  Time  (q.v.,  for  literature). 

(4)  Scattered  experiments  only  exist  upon 
associativeness,  i.  e.  the  conditions  under  which 
ideas  are  liable  to  be  associated,  and  upon  the 
capacity  of  a  given  idea  to  arouse  an  associated 
idea. 

Literatfu/re:  MtJNSTEBBEBO, loc. cit. ;  Fills- 
bxtby,  Bibch,  in  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol., 
&c.      See    Kt^LPE,    Outlines    of    Psychol., 

§§  27-33-  (E.B.T.) 

Agjiociation  (in  aesthetics).  As  an  aes- 
thetic principle,  association  \a  used  to  explain 
aesthetic  value  by  deriving  the  pleasure  felt 
in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  or  sublime, 
not  directly  from  the  form  or  constitution  of 
the  object  as  such,  nor  from  the  sensations  it 
excites,  but  from  the  recall  or  revival  of 
pleasure  previously  experienced  in  connection 
with  the  same  or  a  related  object  or  quality ; 
e.g.  a  red  cheek  suggests  youth  and  health, 
and  is  beautiful ;  red  hands  suggest  disagree- 
able labour,  and  are  ugly. 

The  principle  of  association  has  been  used 
to  expliun  either  all  or  only  a  part  of  aesthetic 
value.  Some  writers  have  had  in  mind  the 
accidental  associations  which  individuals  have 
formed  in  their  particular  experience ;  others, 
the  universal  relations  of  natural  processes 
and  qualities.  Buffier  (1724)  and  Rey- 
nolds (1759)1  iu  connection  with  the  view 
that  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  a  fixed 
form  for  each  species  toward  which  nature 
inclines — a  sort  of  mean  or  average — and 
that  the  ugly  is  a  departure  therefrom,  drew 
the  conclusion  that  'the  effect  of  beauty 
depends  on  habit  alone,  the  most  customary 
form  in  each  species  of  things  being  invariably 
the  most  beautiful.'  We  admire  beauty  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  we  are  used  to  it. 
Alison  {Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste,  1790),  while  recognizing  that  asso- 
ciation cannot  account  for  the  effect  of  beauty 
unless  the  associated  elements  have  intrinsic 
pleasing  quality,  developed  the  working  of 
the  principle  in  great  detail,  and  was  followed 
by  Jeffrey,  who  asserted  that  '  beauty  is  not 
an  inherent  property  or  quality  of  objects  at 
all,  but  the  result  of  the  accidental  relations 
in  which  they  may  stand  to  our  experience 
of  pleasures  or  emotions.'  Any  object  may 
become    beautiful    in   this    way.     Stewart 
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(1810),  while  rejecting  the  extreme  form  of 
the  theory  as  held  by  BeynoldB,  agreed  in  the 
main  with  Alison,  and  made  a  specific  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  explain  how  the 
word  'beauty/  which  originally  referred  to 
objects  of  sight  only,  came  to  be  applied 
'  transitively '  to  perceptions  of  other  senses. 
Spencer  {Prine,  of  PsyehcH,^  ii)  accepts  the 
general  principle  '  under  an  expanded  form/ 
which  would  include  not  merely  our  own 
individual  associations,  but  those  of  the  race, 
transmitted  by  heredity.  Spencer,  however, 
does  not  use  this  as  the  sole  principle  of 
explanation. 

The  same  is  true  of  Fechner  {yoT9chid6  d. 
AestheUk,  1876),  who  has  given  the  most  ex- 
tended recent  discussion.  He  emphasizes 
especially  the  constant  and  universal  associa- 
tions found  in  nature — colours  with  grass, 
sky,  or  fire — as  contrasted  with  accidental  or 
individual  experiences.  The  principle,  so  far 
as  it  implies  a  conscious  recollection,  was 
criticized  by  Volkelt  {Der  Symbolbegriff  in  d. 
neuesten  Aetthetiky  1876),  and  has  been  re- 
affirmed in  the  sense  not  of  conscious  recollec- 
tion or  comparison  of  separate  elements,  but 
as  'the  implicit  relation  existing  between 
different  ideas,'  by  Stem  {Einfiihlung  u, 
Assoc,  tn  d,  neueren  AesthsHIs,  1898).  See 
also  Thomas  Brown,  FhUos,  of  the  Human 
Mind,  124  ff 

Literature :  The  work  of  Stebn,  cited  above, 
contains  a  sketch  of  recent  discussions  in 
Germany.  Bbgo,  The  Devel.  of  Taste, 
1887,  and  Stbwabt,  Essays,  in  Works,  ed. 
Hamilton, .  v,  contain  some  historical  ma- 
terial. See  also  Qubnbt,  Power  of  Sound, 
chap,  vi;  Samtataka,  Sense  of  Beauty  (1896), 
Pt  IV ;  and  the  authors  named  in  the  text. 
Habtlsy,  Observations  on  Man  (1749), 
and  Jas.  Mill,  Anal.  Phenom.  Human 
Mind  (1829),  treat  aesthetic  association 
briefly.  (j.h.t.) 

Agjiociation  (in  education).  A  purposive 
comparison  of  newly  presented  facts  with 
other  related  facts  already  known;  a  phase 
of  inductive  teaching  that  leads  to  the  per- 
ception of  a  general  truth ;  a  stage  in  Her- 
bartian  method.    See  Method  (in  education). 

Literahire:  MoMubbt,  The  Meth.  of  the 
Becitation,  chap.  vii.  (CDeo.) 

Atwiociation  (of  ideas)  [Lat.  ad'\-soeius, 
companion]:  Ger.  {Ideenr)  Associaiion;  Fr. 
association  (d'idSes);  ItaL  tusodazione.  A 
union  more  or  less  complete  formed  in  and 
by  the  course  of  experience  between  the  mental 
dispositions  corresponding  to  two  or  more  dis- 


tinguishable contents  of  consciousness,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  when  one  content  recurs,  the 
other  content  tends  in  some  manner  or  degree 
to  recur  also.  (o.f.8.-^.m3.) 

Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  Memory  a$id 
Reminiseence,  recognizes  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation, and  distinguishes  association  by 
similarity,  by  contrast,  and  by  contiguity. 
The  doctrine  is  further  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  ancient  commentators  on  Aristotle 
and  by  the  Schoolmen.  In  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  Ludovicus  Vives  is  distinguished 
by  his  careful  treatment  of  this  topic.  It 
occupies  a  very  promment  place  in  the  psycho- 
logy of  Hobbes.  The  phrase  '  association  of 
ideas '  was  first  introduced  by  Locke ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  insight  into  its  general 
psychological  importance.  Berkeley  was  the 
first  to  extend  the  principle  of  association  so 
as  to  make  it  cover  not  merely  the  sequence  of 
ideas  in  train,  but  also  the  formation  of  per- 
cepts and  higher  states.  Hartley  proceeds  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction,  and  so  becomes  the 
founder  of  modem  Assooiatignibm  (q.  v.). 

Literature  :  for  a  compact  history  of  the 
subject  see  Cbooh  RoBEBTSOif,  Philos. 
Bemains,  102  f . ;  Fbbbi,  La  Psychol,  de 
r Assoc.,  is  also  historical ;  Hobbes,  Leviathan, 
chap,  iii,  and  Human  Nature,  chap,  iv;  Spi- 
noza, Ethics,  Bk.  II,  Prop,  xviii  (applied  in 
Bk.  Ill  to  theory  of  emotion);  Habtlbt, 
Observations  on  Man,  passim ;  Jambs  Mill, 
AnaL  Phenom.  Human  Mind;  Bain,  Senses 
and  Intellect  (4th  ed.),  336-40,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly detailed  and  instructive  exposition 
which  follows  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
book;  Spbngeb,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  chaps, 
vii  and  viii,  especially  §  120;  Sullt,  Human 
Mind,  i.  185-205 ;  S.  Hodobon,  Met.  of 
Experience,  iii  chaps,  i  and  ii ;  Jambs  Wabd, 
Encyc.  Brit.,  xx.  60;  James,  Princ.  of 
Psychol.,  i.  chap,  xiv;  Fbies,  Neue  Krit., 
i59>  Volkmann,  Lehrb.  d.  PsychoL,  i.  73-9; 
Lipps,  Qrundthatsachen  des  Seelenlebens, 
Pt.  II,  chap,  vi;  Kabl  Dbffnbb,  Die  Aehn- 
lichkeitsassodation,  in  the  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol., 
xviiL  Heft  3;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.,  ii. 
chap,  xvi;  Grundriss,  265  f.;  Stbicxbb, 
Stud.  il.  die  Assoc. ;  Taine,  Od  Intelligence, 
Pt  I.  Bk.  II.  chap,  ii ;  Fouill&,  La  Psychol, 
des  id^-forces,  i.  Bk.  HI.  chap,  ii ;  Bbadlet, 
Stud,  in  Logic;  Villa,  Psicol.  Contemp. 
(1899).  Also  the  textbooks  cited  under 
Pstohgloot;  Eibleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos. 
Begrifie  (for  many  quotations) ;  and  Bibliog. 
G,  2,  L  (G.p.s.) 

Atwiociation  (nervous).    The  process  by 
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whicli  Uie  activitiee  proper  to  several  centres 
of  the  central  nervous  Bystem  are  brou^t 
into  a  state  of  motual  influence  or  interile- 
pendence.  The  process  of  neural  association 
IS  probably  at  the  bottom  of  all  mental  pro- 
ceeses  more  complex  than  the  simplest  sense 
|n«sentation,  and  is  accordingly  mnch  wider 
than  the  psychological  term  association  of 
ideas.     Cf.  Abbooutiok  Fjbhes.  (h.h.) 

AaaoGMtion  (social) :  Ger.  A  uoeiation  ( i ), 
F«rMn,  OtteUtthaft  {2);  Fr.  aaaonation  (i), 
eonqiagnie  (2);  Ital.  atioeiasione.  (i)  The 
^ntaneoos  being  together  of  creatures,  in 
regnlar  ways,  without  regard  to  the  mental 
states  whi^  actuate  them;  that  is,  without 
r^ard  to  the  presence   or  absence  of  Co- 


the  science  of  '  the  association  of  ideas '  with 
sociology  OS  the  science  of  '  the  association  of 
individuals.'  For  a  direct  working  out, 
however,  of  an  analogy  between  the  two,  see 
Bosonquet,    PhiUu.    Theory     of    ihe    State, 

Literature :  see  the  titles  given  under 
SocioLoaY.  (j.if.a,  o.f.b.) 

(2)  An  organization  to  promoto  an  object  or 
to  realize  a  purpose,  e.  g.  The  British  A^cia- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  The 
AmericonPsychologicalAsBociation.  Legalized 
or  chartered  associations  are  celled  Companies. 

BouBseau  first  clearly  distinguished  between 
association  and  aggregation.  la  his  Contrai 
Social,  chap.  v.  §  i,  he  says  of  a  society  held 


Dia([Tun  of  the  Avociation  F^brei  of  the  cerebmm.  i. ,  ihort  fibna 
oannecting  adjacent  gjrta;  f.  t.  ».,  Bupatior  longitadinal,  /.  I,  i,,  inferior 
longitudiiul,  f,  ■.,  unciTuta  (to  the  Diioiiiate  gJTe),  aod  /.  p.,  pemndicnlar 
(moooIui  ;  oi.,  (dngalnm ;  /o.,  fornix ;  fi.,  fimbria  ;  v.  ^A,,  bundle  of  Vioq 
d'A^n-.    Aftar  SchEfer-Mejnert,  £ram  Mill'i  Ntmoiu  SgiUtn  atui  it*  Dittatet. 


OFERATioM  (q.  v.)  ou    their  part,  or  to   its 
degree  when  present. 

Association  used  in  this  sense  is  a  socio- 
logical rather  than  a  psychological  torn.  It 
applies  to  social  and  gregarious  life  looked  at 
by  an  outsider  rather  than  as  involving  the 
recognition  of  it  by  the  beings  themselves. 
Wben  used  at  all — ^it  were  better  avoided 
altogether,  unless  qualified  as  '  social ' ;  cf 
AaoBEOATiOH — it  should  be  very  carefully 
defined,  seeing  that  one  of  the  dements  of 
conscious  social  and  gregarious  life  is  the 
association  of  ideas,  a  very  different  con- 
ception ;  and  the  confosion  of  the  two  is 
sometimes  made.  For  example,  Oiddings 
(Princ.   of  Sodol.)  contrasts   psychology    as 


together  by  force,  'c'est,  si  Ton  veut,  nne 
agr^gation,  mais  non  pas  une  association.' 
'  In  the  situation  of  an  ignorant  labourer  . . . 
associating  with  no  one  except  his  wife  and 
his  children,  what  is  there  that  can  teach 
him  to  co-operate)'  (J.  8.  Mill,  Din.  and 
DiacuteiotUiL  193).  This  usage  continually 
recurs  with  reference  to  all  possible  modes  of 
friendly  and  useful  association  in  the  ^leo- 
maehean  Bthice  of  Aristotle.  (f.h.O.) 

Auooiatioa  Fibrei.  Those  fibres  which 
connect  different  parte  of  the  brain.  More 
specifically  fibres  (usually  collaterals)  which 
unito  different  areas  of  the  same  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebrum  as  contrasted  with  commissural 
fibres,  such  as  connect  corresponding  parts  of 
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the  opposite  hemisphere  via  the  calloeum  and 
precommissnre.  For  a  diagram  of  the  latter 
relation  see  Sfinai<  Cobd  (Fig.  4).  For  illus- 
tration of  the  course  of  the  more  definite 
association  tracts  of.  the  figure  on  p.  79. 

The  association  fibres  apparently  develop  late 
in  the  ontogeny,  and  the  perfection  with  which 
the  higher  processes  of  perception,  conception, 
judgment,  &c.,  are  performed  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  conditioned  on  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  neural  associations 
are  provided  for.  Senile  return  to  the  sim- 
pler range  of  associations  may  result  from  the 
atrophy  of  the  more  remote  connections. 

Literature:  Meynebt,  Neue  Studien  tlber 
die  Associationsbiindel  des  Hirnmantels, 
Sitzber.  d.  kais.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Wien,  ci. 
(1892),  361-79;  Beghtebew,  Zur  Frage  a. 
d.  iiusseren  Associationsfasem  der  Hirnrinde, 
Neurol.  Centralbl.  (1891);  Fleohsio,  Zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Associations- 
systems  im  menschlichen  Qehirn,  Berichte  u. 
Verh.  d.  kgl.  sachs.  Gesell.  d.  Wiss.  (1894); 
Flechsig,  Gehim  u.  Seele,  Bede  (2nd  ed., 
1896);  Babkeb,  The  Sense-areas  and  Asso- 
ciation-centres in  the  Brain  as  described  by 
Flechsig,  J.  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  xxiv. 
6,  326-56  (1897);  SouBY,  Le  Syst.  nerv. 
centr.  (1900),  ii.  See  also  Bbain,  and  Neb- 
vous  System.  (h.h.) 

AssodationiBm ;  Ger.  Aaeodattonepeycho- 
logie;  Fr.  aeeociattonieme ;  ItaL  doUrina 
peicdlogica  dell'  aeeociazione.  The  theory 
which,  starting  with  certain  simple  and  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  consciousness,  makes 
mental  development  consist  solely  or  mainly 
in  the  combination  of  these  elements  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws  of  Association  (q.  v.). 
According  to  this  theory,  rigidly  carried 
out,  all  genesis  of  new  products  is  due  to 
the  combination  of  pre-existing  elements. 
Cf.  Composition  Theoby,  and  Mind-stuff 

ThEOBY.  (O.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

We  may  quote  from  Hartley  (phservations 
en  Man,  1 749)  as  at  once  the  founder  and, 
together  with  James  Mill,  the  most  typical 
representative  of  modem  asBOciationism : 
'  Sensations  may  be  said  to  be  associated  to- 
gether when  their  impressions  are  either  made 
precisely  at  the  same  instant  of  time  or  in  the 
contiguous  successive  instants.  .  . .  Any  sensa- 
tions, A,  B,  C,  &c.,  by  being  associated  with 
one  another  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  get 
such  a  power  over  the  corresponding  ideas  a, 
5,  c,  ftc,  that  any  one  of  the  sensations  A, 
when  impressed  alone,  shall  be  able  to  excite 
in  the  mind  6,  e,  &c.f  the  ideas  of  the  rest  * 


(Ft.  I,  prop.  10).  By  frequent  repetition  of 
this  reproductive  process  '  the  simple  ideas  of 
sensation  run  into  dusters  and  combinations ; 
and  each  of  these  wiU  at  last  coalesce  into  one 
complex  idea,  by  the  approach  and  commixture 
of  the  several  compounding  parts. ...  K  the 
number  of  simple  ideas  which  compose  the 
complex  one  be  very  greaty  it  may  happen 
that  the  complex  idea  shall  not  appear  to  bear 
any  relation  to  these  its  component  parts. . . . 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  each  single  idea  is 
overpowered  by  the  sum  of  all  the  rest, .  . .' 
as  'in  very  compound  medicines  the  several 
tastes  and  flavours  of  the  separate  ingredients 
are  lost  and  overpowered  by  the  complex  one 
of  the  whole  mass. . . .  One  may  hope,  there- 
fore, that  by  pursuing  and  perfecting  the 
doctrine  of  association,  we  may  some  time  or 
other  be  enabled  to  analyse  all  that  vast 
variety  of  complex  ideas,  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  ideas  of  reflection  and  intellectual 
ideas,  into  their  simple  compounding  parts, 
i.e.  into  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation,  of 
which  they  consist '  (prop.  1 2).  '  Admitting 
the  powers  of  leaving  traces  and  of  association, 
compounds  of  mental  changes  will  arise  from 
simple  bodily  ones  by  means  of  words,  symbols, 
and  associated  circumstances '  (prop.  33).  '  The 
passions  must  be  aggregates  of  the  ideas,  or 
traces  of  the  sensible  pleasures  or  pains ;  which 
ideas  make  up,  by  their  number  and  mutual 
influence  upon  one  another,  for  the  faintness 
and  transitory  nature  of  each  singly  taken' 
(prop.  89).  Hume,  whose  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature  was  first  published  ten  years  before 
Hartley's  Obeervattons,  is  the  first  among 
English  writers  clearly  to  distinguish  between 
association  by  contiguity  and  association  by 
similarity.  He  adds  to  these  causality,  and 
considers  himself  to  have  given  a  complete  list 
of  the  conditions  of  association.  The  chief 
interest  of  his  work,  however,  lies  in  his 
attempt  to  give  an  explanation  on  the  lines 
of  associationism  of  the  psychological  origin 
of  the  categories  of  causality  and  individual 
identity.  James  Mill  (i  773-1836)  works  in 
an  original  manner  on  the  lines  of  Hartley. 
In  him  associationism  culminates.  Its  later 
representatives,  J.  S.  Mill  and  A.  Bain,  are  by 
no  means  pure  associationists.  J.  S.  Mill 
breaks  away  from  the  old  tradition  in  his 
doctrine  of  'mental  chemistry,'  and  Bain 
does  the  same  in  a  different  way  by  laying 
stress  on  the  importance  of  subjective  selec- 
tion as  determining  motor  activity  and 
attention.  (qjf.s.) 

Literature :  see  Association. 
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Ajwiuiiption  [Lat.  ad-\-9umere,  to  take]: 
Qer.  Vorauasetzung;  Yr.asBomption;  ItaLoMun- 
zione.  In  modem  logic,  an  Assumption  is  the 
statement  of  a  proposition^  the  truth  of  which 
is  taken  as  granted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
argument  into  which  it  enters.  It  is  the  more 
general  type  of  which  Postulate  and  Hypo- 
thesis (see  these  terms)  are  the  more  impor- 
tant Tarieties. 

Assumption  among  the  earlier  Latin  logi- 
cians, from  Boethius  onwards,  was  the 
technical  name  for  the  minor  premise.  See 
Hamilton,  LogiCy  i.  281,  284.  .  (b.a«) 

Ajwiuiiption  (in  theology) :  Ger.  Marid 
Uiimrndfahri  \  Fr.  Assomption;  Ital.  Aanvn- 
zione.  In  Boman  Catholic  usage,  particu- 
larly. Assumption  means  direct  reception  into 
heaven.  Like  freedom  from  original  sin 
(though  not  with  the  same  dogmatic  certainty) 
it  is  viewed  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
as  one  of  the  'privileges  of  the  Virgin.' 
The   feast    of  the    name    is    celebrated  on 

August  5.  (B.M.W.) 

Assnruice  [OF.  assurance,  from  Pat.  Lat. 
assecurare^  to  secure  to  one] :  Qer.  Zttver^ 
sicKt ;  Fr.  assurance ;  Ital.  eertezza.  A  term 
which  came  into  general  use  at  the  time 
of  the  Beformation.  Li  its  technical  sense 
it  means  personal  certainty  of  grace  or,  more 
commonly,  of  salvation  (of.  Bom.  viii.  38; 
xiv.  5;  Col.  ii.  2;  iv.  12;  2  Tim.  L  12; 
Heb.  vL  II ;  z.  22).    See  also  Iksurakce. 

Historically,  three  great  theological  groups 
have  expressed  themselves  on  the  subject : — 
(i)  the  Beformers;  (2)  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
(3)  the  Wesleyans.  (i)  With  Luther,  the 
assurance  of  salvation  is  one  distinctive  feature 
of  'saving  faith.'  Knowledge  of  the  faith 
brings  sure  and  firm  consolation  to  pious 
minds;  the  foundation  is  individualistic. 
With  Calvin,  the  same  doctrine  holds  true; 
belief  in  Christ's  imputed  righteousness  im- 
plies assurance.  (2)  The  Council  of  Trent, 
consistently  with  the  Boman  Catholic  and 
scholastic  position,  aUows  the  possibility  of 
assorance,  but  treats  it  as  a  purely  private 
affair.  The  Virgin  and  Jesus  are  the  only 
subjects  of  a  certain  revelation  on  the  matter. 
For,  if  thus  favoured,  the  believer  would  be 
freed  from  obligation  to  the  offices  of  the 
Church.  (3)  Wesley  held  a  doctrine  closely 
akin  to  that  of  the  Beformers.  'Witness 
of  the  Spirit '  is  the  source  of  this  assurance 
in  the  evangelical  churches.  Cf.  Justifica- 
tion. 

Literature:  Dobxeb,  Hist,  of  Protestant 
Theol.   (Eng.   trans.),    i.    227,    292;    Cun- 


ningham, The  Beformers  and  the  Beformation 
Theol.,  124;  Hunteb,  Outlines  of  Dogmatic 
Theol.,  iii.  127.  (b.m.w.) 

Aasyria  (religion  in):  see  Obiental 
Philosophy  (Babylonio-Aj3syria). 

Ast»  Oeorg  Anton  Friadridi.  (17.78- 
1 84 1.)  A  German  philosopher  and  philo* 
legist. 

Astasia:  see  Ataxia. 

Asthenia  [Or.  d-\-v^vo9,  strength] :  Gen 
Asthenie;  Fr,  asthhue;  Ital.aHenia.  Lack  or 
impairment  of  strength  or  vitality;  general 
debility;  also  used  in  combination,  as  in 
neurasthenia,  lack  of  nervous  vigour.  The 
term  angiosthenia  is  used  for  lack  of  mus- 
cular force.  (J.J.-E.M.) 

Asthenopia  [Gr.  d  +  aOivos,  strength,  4- 
&y^y  eye] :  Ger,  Asthenopia ;  Fr.  asthi^nopie ; 
Ital.  astenopia.  A  visual  weakness  due  to  the 
susceptibility  to  fatigue  of  the  muscular 
mechanism  concerned  in  the  accommodation 
or  in  the  general  movements  of  the  eyes.  It 
may  result  from  special  strain  or  weakness  in 
the  accommodation  mechanism  or  in  the 
ocular  muscles,  or  as  a  symptom  of  more 
general  disorder.  Cf.  Vision  (defects  of). 
A  retinal  asthenopia  is  also  spoken  of.  Se^ 
Norris  and  Oliver,  Syst,  Dis,  Eye  (1900),  iv ; 
Clarke,  Eye  Strain  (1892).  (j.j.) 

Astigmatism  [Gr.  d  +  cn-cy/ia,  a  point]: 
Qer.  A^igmatismus';  Fr.  asHgmatisme ;  Ital. 
astignuUismo.  A  defect  in  the  refractive 
mechanism  of  the  eye,  owing  to  which  not  all 
the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  a  single 
point  are  brought  to  a  single  point  on  the 
retina. 

In  regular  astigmatism,  one  of  the  refract- 
ing surfiEUses,  generally  the  cornea,  is  ellipsoidal 
instead  of  spherical ;  that  is,  it  has  meridians 
of  maximum  and  minimum  curvature  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  though  in  each  meridian 
the  curvature  is  regular.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  rays  proceeding  from  a  single  luminous 
point  are  brought  to  a  focus  earliest  when 
they  lie  in  the  meridian  in  which  the  surface 
is  most  convex  ;  the  pencil  of  rays  will  there- 
fore have  two  linear  foci  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  separated  by  a  space  in  which  the 
cone  of  rays  is  first  elliptical,  then  circular, 
and  then  again  elliptical.  (An  excellent 
binocular  diagram  of  the  course  of  such  rays 
is  given  by  Bowditch  in  Howell's  Amer. 
Textbook  of  Physiol.)  The  defect  may  be 
detected  by  simple  tests:  if  straight  lines 
drawn  in  various  directions  through  a  com- 
mon point  cannot  all  be  seen  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  eje  needs  to  be  differently  accommodated 
tofocoB  rays  in  different  meridians — i.e.  it  is 
astigmatic.  The  degree  of  astigmatism  may 
be  accurately  detek'mined  by  the  ophthalmo- 
meter. The  defect  is  corrected  by  the  use 
of  appropriate  cylindrical  lenses.  Nearly  all 
eyes  are  slightly  astigmatic.  Helmholtz 
could  see  sharply  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
line  at  the  same  time  if  the  former  was  65  cm. 
and  the  latter  54cm.  distant;  for  Thomas 
Young  (who  first  studied  the  defect)  the  sense 
of  the  error  was  reversed.  The  name  was 
proposed  by  Whewell. 

In  irregular  astigmatism  there  is  a  lack  of 
homogeneousness  in  the  refracting  media  (or 
else  their  curvatures  in  certain  directions  are 
not  arcs  of  circles  or  ellipses).  It  is  incapable 
of  correction.  It  is  the  cause  of  mono- 
cular polyopia — of  the  several  images  which 
most  people  see  of  the  horns  of  the  crescent 
moon,  for  instance — and  also  of  the  rayed 
appearance  of  stars  and  of  distant  street- 
lights.   See  Vision  (defects  of).  (c.l.f.) 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  169;  RuEL,  in  Richet's  Diet, 
de  Physiol,  i.  779 ;  Walleb,  Human  Physiol., 
422;  Burnett,  Aatigmatism  (1887);  Don- 
debs,  Refraction  (ed.  by  Oliver,  1900);  Le 
CoNTE,  Sight  (2nd  ed.),  46.  (e.b.t.-j.j.) 

Asymbolia  [Gr.  d  +  av^oXoy,  symbol] : 
6er.  Asf/mbolie;  Fr.  asymbolie;  Ital.  aeim- 
bdia.  Loss  of  the  power  of  forming  or 
understanding  signs  or  symbols  of  expres- 
sion. The  term  is  also  used  by  Finkelnbnrg 
as    a    general    synonym    of    aphasia.      Cf. 

ASEMIA.  (J.J.-E.M.) 

Avymmetry  [Or.  a+crvv+fMr/xiv,  a  mea- 
sure]: Oer.  Aeymmetrie;  Fr,  asymkrie ;  Ital. 
asimmetria.  An  unusual  degree  of  unlike- 
ness  in  structure  or  function  in  the  two 
corresponding  organs  or  halves  of  the  body. 

A  large  degree  of  symmetry  is  the  rule  in 
all  but  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and 
seems  to  be  related  to  the  constant  direc- 
tion of  progressive  locomotion  characteristic 
of  such  organisms.  Yet  symmetry  is  not  com- 
plete, and  the  term  as3rmmetry  may  be  used  to 
denote  its  normal  lack  of  completeness,  as  well 
as  an  abnormal  deviation  in  parts  usually 
alike  or  nearly  sa  The  nervous  system  and 
sense-organs  share  in  this  general  symmetiy, 
but  more  precise  observation  reveals  slight  or 
marked  divei^ences.  The  two  eyes  are  rarely 
alike  in  visual  acuteness  nor  the  ears  in 
delicacy  of  hearing.  The  tendency  to  right- 
handedness  is  doubtless  the  most  marked  of 
the  functional  asymmetries,  and  is  related  to 


a  greater  development  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain.  Unusual  asymmetries  of  struc- 
ture or  function — such  as  marked  differences 
in  the  shape  of  the  two  sides  of  the  head — 
are  cited  as  signs  of  degeneration,  and  have 
been  noted  in  the  insane  and  criminal  classes. 
See  also  Dextbality  and  literature  there 
cited. 

Literature :  Hall  and  Habtwell,  Bilateral 
Asymmetry  of  Function,  in  Mind,  ix.  93, 
899;  Van  Biebvliet,  L'homme  droit  et 
rhomme  gauche,  in  Rev.  Philos.  (1899); 
V.  M/LONAN,  Recherches  sur  les  centres 
nerveux.  (j.j.— l.m.) 

Lombroeo  {L*Uomo  ddiTiquente)  and  the 
Italian  school  of  criminal  anthropologists 
have  investigated  all  forms  of  somatic  and 
physiological  asymmetry  in  lunatics,  epileptics, 
and  criminals.    Cf.  Cbiminal.  (e-il) 

Avymmetry  (in  aesthetics).  The  absence 
of  Symmetbt  (q.v.). 

Avymmetry  (in  vision ;  of  ocular  move- 
ments), (i)  Movements  of  ocular  Conveb- 
gence  (q.v.)  may  be  symmetrical  or  asym- 
metrical. In  the  former  case  the  point  fixated  is 
in  the  median  plane  of  the  head ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  outside  that  plane,  and  the  lines  of 
regard  make  unequal  angles  with  that  plane. 
Asymmetrical  convergence  is  confined  to 
transverse  movements  of  the  eyes ;  since  they 
are  in  a  horizontal  line,  asymmetry  of  move- 
ment upward  and  downward  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  convei^ence,  and  hence  it  does 
not  occur  in  normal  eyes. 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4tli 
ed.),  ii.  165  f. 

(2)  Asymmetrical  innervation  of  the  muscles 
of  an  eye  (e.  g.  paresis  of  the  abducens)  leads 
to  wrong  localization  in  the  field  of  that  eye. 
When  the  patient  is  required  to  turn  the 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  action  of 
the  paralyzed  muscle  there  is  displacement  of 
objects  in  the  visual  field,  despite  the  &ct 
that  the  eye  has  not  moved.  The  phenomena 
of  displacement  have  been  turned  to  account 
for  theories  of  visual  localization.  Cf.  Local 
Sign. 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  i.  424. 

(3)  Normal  asymmetry  of  muscular  inner- 
vation in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions 
is  thought  to  account  for  certain  geometrical 
Optical  Illusions  (q.v^. 

Literature :  Wundt,  rhysioL  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  137.  (E.B.T.) 

Assrnergia  [Qr.  o+irvv+cpyfu',  to  work]: 
Gew  Asynergie)  Ft,  asynergie;  Ital.  asinergia. 
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Defective  muscular  co-ordination.  See  Ataxia, 
and  Stnebot. 

The  term  refers  to  the  lack  of  central  co- 
ordination in  the  innervation  processes  in- 
volved, as  in  paraphasia.  (J.J.-jr.H.B.) 

▲tftviam  [Lat.  atavus^  a  distant  ancestor] : 
Qer.  Atavwmus ;  Fr.  aiavtsme;  Itsl,  atavismo, 
Beversion  to  a  more  primitive  type  shown  by 
the  reappearance  by  hereditary  transmission  of 
ancestral  characters,  which  normally  are  no 
longer  developed.  The  cases  of  atavism  may 
be  classed  in  two  main  groups:  (i)  the  re- 
appearance in  the  progeny  of  a  character 
(normal  or  abnormal)  absent  in  its  immediate 
progenitors,  but  present  in  its  more  remote 
ancestors;  (2)  the  reappearance  in  a  race  or 
individual  of  a  character  originally  derived  by 
the  crossing  of  more  or  less  remote  ancestors 
from  another  race.  Atavism  often  accompanies 
intercrossing,  or  a  pronounced  change  in  the 
conditions  of  life.  In  practice,  however, 
atavism  is  not  always  distinguishable  from  the 
recurrence  of  variation  of  like  character,  or 
from  the  direct  effect  of  external  influences 
on  plastic  organisms.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  may  act  as  stimulating  condi- 
tions under  which  the  atavistic  characters 
arise.  (E.s.a.— e.b.f.) 

Literature :  Ch.  Dabwin,  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication  (1888) ;  A.  Wisis- 
icAKK,  Germ-Plasm  (1893);  Y.  Delags, 
L'H^rWit6  (1895).  (CLLjf.) 

The  theory  of  atavism  has  recently  been  ap- 
plied in  criminal  anthropology  (see  CBimNAii) ; 
a  class  of  criminals  being  considered,  on  the 
ground  of  certain  apparently  atavistic  physical 
characters,  as  owing  their  criminal  propensities 
to  reversion  through  heredity.  See  the  litera- 
ture given  under  Cbiminal  (anthropology), 
especially  the  works  of  the  Italian  school, 
Lombroso,  Ferri,  Garofalo,  &c.  (jr.M.B.) 

▲taada  [Or.  a + rd<r(r«v,to  order,  to  arrange] : 
Gkr.  Ataxies  Fr.  ataxiey  tabes;  Ital.  atMsia. 
Although  the  term  ataxia  indicates  any  irre- 
gularity of  function,  its  use  is  practically 
restricted  to  inco-ordination  of  muscular  ac-^ 
tion;  a  difficulty  or  inability  in  co-ordinat- 
ing voluntary  movements.  Furthermore,  as 
locomotor  ataxia  is  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disorder,  the  single  term  ataxia  is  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  that  form ; 
and  again,  as  locomotor  ataxia  is  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  a  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  known  as  tabes  dorsalis,  the  term 
locomotorataxiais  frequently  used  as  a  synonym 
of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  prominent 
symptom. 


This  last  usage,  however,  is  certainly  not 
desirable ;  and  it  is  well,  in  order  to  dif^ 
ferentiate  the  several  forms  of  ataxia,  to  retain 
that  term  in  its  general  sense.  Asyneigia  is 
another  term  used  to  designate  this  general 
defectof  co-ordination.  Ataxia  is  distinguished 
as  static,  or  motor;  the  former  appearing 
as  an  irregularity  in  the  maintenance  of  atti- 
tudes  and  positions,  while  the  latter  becomes 
evident  in  the  difficulty  and  lack  of  precision 
of  movements.  As  forms  of  static  ataxia  (also 
symptomatic  of  tabes)  may  be  mentioned  the 
excessive  swaying  and  tottering  which  occurs 
when  one  is  standing  still  with  the  eyes  closed, 
the  inability  to  balance  the  body  on  one 
leg,  or  to  extend  the  arm  steadily  (also  called 
astasia). 

Motor  or  muscular  ataxia  is  much  more 
striking  and  varied ;  it  much  more  frequently 
affects  (and  in  tabes  usually  first  affects)  the 
legs  than  any  other  organ  of  movement,  and 
is  then  locomotor  ataxia.  As  examples  of 
ataxia  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  men- 
tioned the  shakiness  of  the  handwriting,  diffi- 
culty in  handling  objects,  in  grasping  and 
pointing,  in  playing  upon  an  instrument,  and 
in  all  actions  which  require  skill  in  manipula- 
tion. The  difficulty  becomes  greatly  emphasized 
if  any  of  the  simpler  co-ordinations  is  attempted 
with  the  eyes  closed.  A  similar  disorder  af- 
fecting speech  would  be  termed  atactic  aphasia 
or  ataxophemia.  The  signs  of  locomotor  ataxia 
have  been  carefully  studied.  The  ataxic  gait 
is  most  characteristic ;  walking  with  the  eyes 
closed  becomes  impossible,  and  sticks  or 
crutches  are  depended  upon.  The  normal 
pendular  swing  of  the  leg  is  replaced  by  a 
jerky  lifting  and  propulsion  of  the  foot  to  be 
advanced,  which  is  then  frequently  brought 
down  with  a  thump.  The  body  is  not  well 
balanced,  and  the  trunk  is  elevated  unduly 
in  shifting  the  weight  of  the  body  from  one 
leg  to  the  other.  In  less  pronounced  cases 
walking  is  less  seriously  affected,  but  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  in  starting  out,  or 
in  suddenly  rising  from  a  chair  and  walking, 
in  starting  and  stopping  at  command,  in 
turning  about,  in  going  down  stairs,  &c. 
These  and  other  tests  have  been  used  to 
detect  the  incipient  stages  of  tabes  dorsalis. 
Cf.  Tabbs. 

Literature :  P.  Blocq,  Les  troubles  de  la 
marche  dans  les  maladies  nerveuses;  Piok,  art. 
Ataxic,  in  Eulenberg's  Real-Encyk.,  ii,  409 ; 
Gbabset  et  Rakoieb,  Trait6  pratique  des 
maladies  nerveuses  (4th  ed.,  1894,  also  for 
bibliography).  (j.j,) 
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Athanagian  Creed:  Qer.  Aihana- 
sianisdus  Gtavhentibekenntnis  \  Fr.  symMe 
dAthanate;  Ital.  simholo  di  Atanasio,  A 
pseudonymous  document,  chiefly  remarkable 
as  an  orthodox  summary  of  the  conclusions 
arising  from  the  great  Cbristological  discus- 
sions which  broke  out  at  the  time  of  Anus, 
and  continued  till  the  5th  century.  Thu 
creed  is  notorious  for  its  damnatory  clauses. 

The  origin  of  this  formula  is  unknown ;  it 
was  certainly  not  written  by  Athanasius.  In- 
ternal evidence  would  seem  to  relegate  it,  in 
its  present  form,  to  a  period  after  the  5th 
century.  Although  often  so  classed,  it  cannot 
any  longer  be  regarded  as  an  Oecumenical 
creed,  for  it  is  rejected  by  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  has 
been  seriously  questioned  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Its  main  value  lies  in  the  precision 
with  which  it  summarizes  the  decisions  of 
Oecumenical  Councils  and  the  doctrines  of 
AuousTiNiANiSM  (q.v.)  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  In  these  matters 
it  is  more  dogmatic  and  abstruse  than  the 
Nicene  Creed,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  development. 

Literature:  Schaff,  Church  Hist.,  iii. 
689,  and  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  34; 
Ommanhey,  Early  Hist,  of  the  Athanadan 
Creed;  Luhbt,  Hist,  of  the  Creeds; 
Habxack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iv. 

133  ^-  (B.M.W.) 

Athanajring,  Saint,  fcir.  396-373  a.d.) 
A  £ftmou8  Greek  Father,  tne  pupil  and  friend 
of  Archbishop  Alexander.  His  zeal  and 
eloquence  against  Arius  made  him  prominent 
in  the  Council  of  Nice.  As  archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to 
restore  Arius  to  communion  as  ordered  by 
Constantine  I.  Accused  of  sacrilege,  he  was 
condemned  and  exiled  without  proof,  restored 
by  Constantine  II,  and  again  deposed  by  Con- 
stantius.  The  Synods  of  Home  and  Sardica 
approved  his  cause  and  doctrines,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Alexandria,  but  was  again  exiled 
by  Julian,  and  lastly  by  Yalens.  The  last 
five  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  pos- 
session of  his  see.  He  was  the  firm  and 
efficient  champion  of  the  'orthodox  party' 
which  centred  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Cf.  Abius,  and  Athanasian  Cbeed  ;  and  see 
Patristic  Philosophy. 

Atheini  (theological  use  of)  [Gr.  a 
+  ^coff,  God]  :  Ger.  Aiheimws ;  Fr.  otA^- 
imu]  Ital.  ateismo.  Within  recent  years 
theologians  have  so  far  departed  from  their 
ancient  usage  as  to  concentrate  discussion 


upon  the  historical  question :  '  Are  there 
atheistic  peoples  or  tribes  1 '  Great  interest, 
too,  has  recently  surrounded  the  view  of  God 
as  a  subjective  phenomenon,  issuing  from  the 
Ritschlian  school  But  neither  question  falls 
within  the  range  of  theology  proper ;  the  first 
belongs  to  anthropology  and  the  science  of 
religions,  the  second  to  psychology  and  meta- 
physics. Although,  as  a  rule,  theologians 
have  employed  the  term  with  reprehensible 
looseness,  especially  in  controversy,  it  may  be 
said  that,  strictly  speaking,  from  the  neces- 
sarily duaUstic  standpoint  of  theistic  theology, 
atheism  can  be  applied  to  one  theory  only : 
Pancosmism  is,  for  orthodox  theology,  the 
sole  atheism. 

Literature:  Eoskoff,  Religionswesen  d. 
rohesten  Naturvolker;  Obb,  Ritschlian 
Theol. ;  Wsnlet,  Contemp.  TheoL  and 
Theism;  Flint,  Anti  -  theistic  Theories; 
Habbis,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism;  Main- 
lXkdeb,  Philos.  d.  Erlosung ;  Gasvie, 
Bitschlian    TheoL;     D'Ebcole,    Teismo,   i 

(1883).  (B.M.W.) 

▲thenagoras.  Lived  in  the  2nd  centuiy. 
A  Greek  philosopher  converted  to  Christianity, 
who  wrote  An  Apology  for  the  Ckristiatu, 
together  with  other  theological  works. 

Atman  [Sansk.].  The  Sanskrit  term  for 
the  inner  principle  of  that  conception  of  unity 
which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
Rig-Veda  and  especially  in  the  Brahmanas. 

Four  senses  in  which  the  term  has  been 
used  are  traceable :  (i)  meaning  life,  particu- 
larly animal  life,  when  the  word  often  appears 
in  the  form  '  tman ' ;  (2)  meaning  the  life 
principle — much  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Aristotelian  expression,  '  soul  is  the  primary 
reality  of  organism ' ;  (3^  meaning  the  indi- 
vidual subject  or  ego,  witn  an  emphaais,  mak- 
ing it  comparable  to  the  scholastic  conception 
of  'essence';  (4)  meaning  the  soul  of  the 
world  or  universe.  The  former  two  may  be 
called  poetical,  the  latter  philosophical,  usages. 
In  later  Sanskrit  (3)  and  (4)  are  the  common 
meanings.  Cf.  Obiental  Philosophy  (India). 

Literature  :  Oldenbebg,  Buddha,  25 ;  Uax 
MtJLLBB,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Lit.,  18.  (B.M.W.) 

Atom  and  Atomic  Theory  (material):  see 
Matteb. 

Atom  and  Atomism  (mental) :  see  Miin>- 
stuff  Theoby,  and  Composition  Thboby. 

Atom  and  Atomism  (philosophical):  see 
Pbe-Sogbatic  Philosophy  (Atomists),  and 
MoNADOLOGY.  Cf.  extensive  literary  citations 
in  Eisler,  Worterb,  d.  philos.  Begriffe^  'Atom' 
and  '  Atomistik.'    Cf.  also  Matteb.   (j.icb.) 
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Atomic  Weight:  see  Chemigal  Affinity. 

Atonttment  [ME.  at-one-ment,  probably]  : 
Oer.  Versohnung  (Anselm),  AcceptcUionstheorie 
(Eifller);  Fr.  expiation;  ItaL  eapiazione. 
The  term  used  to  characterize  Christ's  re- 
deeming relation  to  mankind.  The  relative 
terms  in  the  Old  Testament  embody  the  idea 
of  '  satisfaction '  and  '  ransom ' ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  those  of  '  expiation/  '  redemption 
by  blood/  'release'  (from  the  law),  and 
'  ransom.'  In  the  field  of  theology  discussion 
of  the  subject  &lls  within  the  doctrinal  diyision 
of  systematic  theology,  and  is  the  chief  problem 
in  tiie  section  which  treats  of  God's  relation 
to  man  under  historical  conditions. 

On  a  philosophical  analysis  it  may  be 
said  that  the  history  of  the  doctrine  has  always 
depended  upon  (i)  the  dominant  reli^^ious  con- 
ceptions of  the  day,  with  their  philosophical 
presuppositions  and  accompaniments;  (2)  upon 
the  nature  of  the  answers  given  to  these  three 
questions:  (a)  What  is  the  nature  of  Christ? 
(6)  From  what  does  man  stand  in  need  of  being 
saved  1  (e.  g.  from  sin)  from  guilt  1  from  evil)), 
(c)  What  is  the  nature  of  God  1  On  this  basis 
it  may  be  said  very  generally  (i)  that  with  the 
Fathers  (especially  the  Greek  Fathers)  a  meta- 
physieal  conception  predominated ;  reunion  of 
mankind  with  God  was  the  end  of  atonement. 
(2)  As  speculatiye  interest  waned,  and  social 
and  ecclesiastical  organization  became  more 
fixed,  SL  juridical  conception  emerged  (Anselm) 
which,  nevertheless,  like  the  former,  still  left 
the  personal,  or  subjective,  element  largely 
out  of  account.  The  purport  of  Abelard's 
moral  influence  theory  was  to  recognize  this 
subjective  side ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  it  exercised  small  formative  in- 
fluence :  on  the  whole,  scholasticism  remained 
steadfisist  to  the  objective  juridical  idea.  (3) 
With  the  Beformation  the  subjective  element, 
in  the  shape  of  pergonal  conviction  of  guilt, 
altered  the  entire  trend  of  the  discussion. 
Extreme  theories  tended  to  be  formulated, 
of  which  Kant's  may  be  taken  as  a  reasoned 
type.  (4)  The  metaphysical  tendency  of  the 
earliest  theories  was  resuscitated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  mainly  by  Hegel 
and  his  school ;  union  of  mankind  with  God 
once  more  became  the  leading  problem. 
Objective  ideas  of  a  more  specially  theological 
character  were  promulgated  by  Hugo  Grotius, 
whose  scheme,  known  as  the  governmental 
theory,  became  the  oflBcial  'New  England' 
theology ;  by  McLeod  Campbell,  a  mediating 
theory  of  an  ethico-penal  character.  (5)  The 
chief  modem  representative  of  the  subjective 


tendency  was  Schleiermacher,  according  to 
whom  Christ  transmits  to  men  a  new  spiritual 
life  of  fellowship  with  God  through  his  personal 
power  over  them.  This  theory  may  be  termed 
mystical.  Other  notable  modem  discussions  are 
those  of  Domer  and  Rothe,  the  former  being 
conspicuous  for  knowledge  and  analytic  power, 
the  latter  for  spiritual  insight ;  both  attempt 
to  combine  the  subjective  and  objective 
elements.  Finally,  Ritschl  has  reiterated  a 
subjective  view  by  teaching  that  men  are  able 
to  judge  of  sin  only  through  the  impression 
made  upon  them  by  the  life  of  Christ.  From 
a  purely  philosophical  standpoint  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  personal  subjective  and 
metaphysical  objective  elements  have  been 
adequately  reconciled  as  yet.  The  contact  of 
the  reforming  subjectivity  with  the  objective 
conclusions  derived  from  evolution  and  other 
recent  conclusions  serves  to  make  this  the 
plainer.  Many  prominent  theologians  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  difficulty. 

Literature :  the  relative  article  in  Herzog's 
Eeal-Encyc.  (with  literature);  Dobn£B, 
Syst.  of  Christ,  Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.), 
Pt.  n,  first  main  division  (with  literature) ; 
Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  Obb,  Christ. 
View  of  God  and  the  World.  (b.m.w.) 

Atrophy  (-ia)  [Gr.  drpcx^ia,  lack  of  nourish- 
ment]:  Ger.  Atrophic ;  Fr.  atrophie;  ItaL 
atrofia.  Reduction  in  size  or  efficiency  in  an 
organ  or  mechanism  of  the  body  as  a  result  of 
disuse,  injury,  or  disease.  Atrophy  differs  from 
degeneration  in  that  the  latter  implies  an 
actual  destruction  of  the  tissue.  It  is  also 
distinguished  from  aplasy  by  carefu^^writers. 
Cf.  Aplasy,  and  Deqenebation.  (h.h.) 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion the  term  atrophy  is  now  used  for  the 
diminution  of  an  organ  or  tissue  owing  to  its 
being  useless  (through  change  of  habit  or  en- 
vironment), or  through  its  being  superseded 
by  some  other  organ.  The  inheritance  of 
atrophy  due  to  disuse  is  one  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Lamarckian  school  of  evolutionists. 

Literature :  art.  Atrophy,  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9th  ed.);  J.  Demoob,  J.  Massabt,  and 
E.   Yakdebvelde,   Evolution   by    Atrophy 

(1899).  (C.LL.M.) 

Attention  [Lat.  ad  +  tendere,  to  stretch] : 
Ger.  Aufinerkiamkeit  \  Fr.  attention;  Ital. 
aUenzione.  The  mind  at  work  or  begin- 
ning to  work  upon  its  object     Cf.  Janet,  ref. 

below.  (Q.F.S.-J.1LB.) 

The  attention  is  commonly  described  by 
such  expressions  as  'being  occupied  with,' 
*  concentrating  upon,'  '  absorbed  in,'  &c. 
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.  The  two  Borts  of  attention  commonly  dis- 
tinguished  are:  'reflex,'  'passiye,'  sometimes 
inappropriately  called  '  spontaneons/  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  '  voluntary '  or  '  active '  on  the 
other  hand — attention  being  reflex  when 
drawn  without  the  subject's  foreknowledge 
by  an  unexpected  stimulation,  and  voluntary 
when  (i)  it  follows  a  purpose  to  attend,  or 
(2)  pursuea  an  object  intrinsically  interesting. 
If  we  call  the  first  of  these  cases  '  volitional/ 
the  latter  may  be  named  '  unvolitional '  or 
'spontaneous/  both  being  'voluntary.'  Of. 
the  recommendations  made  under  Action. 
This  main  distinction,  between  reflex  and 
voluntary  attention,  marks  so  clear  a  fieust 
that  it  should  be  preserved  (as  against,  e.  g., 
Stumpf,  Tcn'pByehologU,  ii.  283). 

To  these  may  be  added,  though  not  corre- 
lative with  them,  Primary  Attention  (cf. 
Ladd),  which  indicates  the  supposed  form  of 
attention,  or  its  organic  analogue,  in  organisms 
so  low  as  to  be  incapable  of  having  a  life 
of  presentation.  If  attention  be  used  with 
this  meaning  (cf.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit,,  art. 
Psychology)  it  is  better  to  qualify  it  by  some 
such  word  as  '  primary.' 

Other  distinctions  are  marked  by  the 
phrases:  (i)  Expectant  Attention,  or  Pre- 
attention,  with  the  variations  Preperception 
(Lewes)  and  Ideational  Preparation  (Bain, 
JEmotions  and  WiU,  373;  James,  Frine.  of 
Fsyehdl.f  i.  438 ;  MUnsterberg,  Die  WiUerU' 
handlungt  67),  with  (2)  Diflused  or  Scattered 
Attention,  characteristic  of  states  of  In- 
difference, lack  of  Interest,  and  Apathy, 
terms  of  degree  used  (in  contrast  with 
Strained,  Concentrated,  EiSbrtful  Attention) 
in  reference  to  mental  objects  which  are 
clearly  taken  in  but  quickly  passed  over.  (3) 
Selective  Attention,  having  reference  to  the 
outcome,  on  which  see  Selection  (mental). 

States  of  attention  are  also  distinguished 
with  reference  to  their  objects  as  (i)  Sensorial 
(attention  to  a  sensation)  and  (2)  Ideational, 
Ideal,  or  Intellectual  (attention  to  an  idea). 
For  the  one  Sensorial  is  preferable  to  'sensible/ 
as  a  translation  of  the  German  'sinnlich,' 
and  for  the  other  Ideational  is  recoounended. 
In  regard  to  attention  directed  to  the  motor 
functions  we  find  that  it  facilitates  strictly 
voluntary  functions,  but  interferes  with  and 
retards  those  which  are  automatic  or  tending 
to  become  so. 

With  some  notable  exceptions  (Wolff,  Kant, 
and  James  Mill)  the  attention  wj|8  greatly 
neglected  until  more  modem  timei^  notably 
by  the  English  empiricists  (cf.  Jame|^  Frine, 


ofFai/ehoL,  i.  402).  It  was  considered  an  un- 
analysable attribute  of  the  soul,  and  direct 
evidence  of  the  independent  activity  of  the  men- 
tal principle  (Hamilton,  Carpenter,  McGosh). 
With  Leibnitz  it  was  the  essential  mode  of 
receiving  new  experiences  which  he  termed 
apperception. 

Recent  literature,  however,  is  full  of  theories 
of  attention,  which  may  be  grouped  under 
certain  headings.  There  are  (i)  the  affective 
theories  (Horwicz,  Ribot) ;  (2)  the  '  psychical 
energy '  and '  original  activi^'  theories  (Lotze, 
Wundt,  Stumpf,  Ward,  Ladd,  Jodl) ;  (3)  the 
conative  and  motor  theories  (Bain,  Lange, 
Mtinsterberg,  Stout,  Baldwin);  (4)  the  'in- 
tensity' and  'reinforcement'  theories  (Con- 
dillac,  G.  E.  Mailer,  Bradley);  (5)  the  'in- 
hibition '  theory  (Ferrier,  Obersteiner). 

The  differences  of  opinion  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  attention  is  a  separate  or  in- 
dependent faculty  or  a  function  of  the  content 
in  mind,  are  now  reflected  in  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  be,  if  a  function,  a  common  and 
constant,  or  a  variable  and  specialized  function. 
It  has  recently  been  argued,  in  op])08ition  to 
the  '  constant  function '  view,  that  attention 
is  a  variable  function :  that  we  have  not  one 
attention,  but  many  attentions.  On  thia 
view,  while  there  is  a  constant  element  in  the 
different  reactions  of  attention  to  different 
contents,  there  are  nevertheless  both  '  typical' 
(visual,  auditory,  &c,)  and  also  individual  or 
special  elements  characteristic  of  each.  The 
discussion  of  the  question  is  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  symbols  put  in  a  formula : — 

Att  (attention)  =  A  -h  a  -h « :  a  formula 
showing  the  mental  elements  which  enter  into 
an  act  of  attention,  apart  from  the  object 
attended  to,  in  which  the  symbols  have  the 
following  significance : 

A  =  elements  common  to  all  acts  of  atten- 
tion, 
a  =  elements  special  to  acts  of  attention 
to  different  classes  of  objects,  but 
common  to  acts  of  attention  to  all 
the  objects  of  each  class. 
a  =  elements  special  to  acts  of  attention 
to  each  single  object,  but  common  to 
repeated  acts  of  attention  to  the 
same  object. 
The  advantage  of  the  symbols  is  that  they 
can  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  any  of  tbe 
theories  of  attention;  that  is,  they  can  be 
given  motor,  affective,  or  intellectual  values. 
It  does  not  even  require  the  view  that  all  the 
symbols  have   positive  values;    for  on  the 
Uieories  which  consider  attention  as  a  con* 
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staut  faculty  or  fonction,  tbe  formula  reduces 
itself  to  A  =  A,  the  other  symbols  being 
each  zero  (cf.  Baldwin,  Metd,  Detsd,  in  the 
Child  aand  ^  Bace,  chap.  x.  §  3 ;  chap.  xi.  §  2 ; 
chap.  xy). 

Literature:  Chb. Wolff,  Psychol.  Empirica, 
§245;  Jaues  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind;  Bain,  Emotions 
and  Will,  373  f. ;  Bbabley,  Mind,  xi.  305  ff. ; 
Wasd,  art.  Psychology,  in  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9th  ed.);  Stumpp,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  33, 
and  ii.  208  ff. ;  Munstebbebg,  Beitr.  z.  exper. 
Psychol.,  i,  ii,  and  Die  Willenshandlung;  G.  E. 
MuLLEB,  Zur  Theorie  d.  sinnlicheu  Aufmerk- 
samkeit;  Labd,  Psychol.  Descrip.  and  Ex- 
plan.,  chap,  y;  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol., 
ii.  chaps,  xi,  xxvi ;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol., 
ii.  chaps,  xv,  xvi;  Lewes,  Problems  of 
Life  and  Mind,  3rd  series,  Prob.  2,  chap.  ix. 
106,  and  chap.  x.  184;  Eibot,  La  Psychol, 
de  TAttention ;  Piebbe  Janet,  art.  Attention 
in  Bichet's  Diet,  de  Physiologic,  and  Nevroses 
et  id^es  fixes,  i.  69 ;  Waitz,  Lehrb.  d.  Psy- 
chol., §  55;  VoLKMANN,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol., 
ii.  §  114;  Baldwin,  Handb.  of  Psychol., 
Feeling  and  Will,  chaps,  xii,  xvi,  and  Ment. 
Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Pace ;  N.  Lange, 
Philos.  Stud.,  V. 4 1 3;  Mabillieb,  Bev.  Philos., 
xxvii.  566 ;  Febbieb,  Functions  of  the  Brain, 
§§  102  f.;  Obebsteikeb,  Brain,  i.  439  ff.; 
Heinbich,  Die  mod.  phyaiol.  Psychol,  in 
Deutschland;  Stout,  Analytic  PsychoL,  i. 
180  ff.;  EiSLEB,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begi-iffe 
(for  German  references).  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 

Attention  (defects  of).  Inasmuch  as  the 
normal  exercise  of  attention,  considered  in  both 
its  spontaneous  and  volitioDal  forms,  involves 
the  ability  to  concentrate  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses in  a  desired  direction,  and  also  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influence  of  a  large  and 
variable  number  of  impressions,  any  marked 
deviation  from  these  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
fects of  the  attention.  Abnormalities  in  the 
former  direction  would  involve  a  deficiency  of 
voluntary  attention,  and  in  the  latter  direction 
its  excessive  concentration,  and  consequently 
an  undue  limitation  of  its  field. 

Deficiency  of  Attention,  'As  attention  is 
the  great  conditioning  factor  iiT  our  intellec- 
tual life,'  any  serious  impairment  of  intelli- 
gence will  naturally  bring  with  it  a  defect  of 
the  attention.  This  is  well  marked  in  IdioIsy 
(q.  V.)  and  Imbecility  (q.  v.),  as  also  in  the 
waning  of  the  mental  powers  in  Senescence 
(q.  V.)  and  Dementia  (q.  v.).  In  the  former 
case,  the  very  limited  capacity,  which  is  normal 
in  childhood,  to  direct  the  line  of  intellectual 


effort  for  any  considerable  period,  never  passes 
beyond  the  undeveloped  stage;  while  in  the 
latter  case  the  normal  range  of  attention  has 
been  established,  but  has  again  become  unduly 
contracted.  A  subnormal  capacity  to  fix  the 
attention  is  also  characteristic  of  several  varie- 
ties of  functional  derangements  of  the  nervous 
system,  particularly  in  cases  of  brain  exhaus- 
tion (cf.  Neubasthenia).  Sufferers  from  this 
disorder  And  great  di£Sculty  at  certain  times 
in  concentrating  their  efforts  in  a  given  direc- 
tion ;  a  few  minutes  of  reading  may  bring  on 
feelings  of  mental  confusion  and  distress,  or 
there  may  result  a  '  swimming '  of  the  page, 
the  words  floating  by  without  conveying  a 
meaning.  Talking,  or  listening  to  conversa- 
tion, may  unduly  strain  the  weakened  power 
of  the  attention,  and  cause  vague  feelings  of 
mental  uneasiness  or  positive  pains  (headache, 
&c.).  While  this  defect  is  intimately  related 
to  defects  of  the  will  (see  Will,  defects  of), 
it  is  well  to  note  that  many  neurasthenics 
have  appearance  of  energy  and  desire  to 
work,  but  the  actual  effort  brings  on  speedy 
exhaustion.  Purely  physical  fatigue,  or 
abstinence  from  food,  defective  nutrition, 
weakness  from  illness,  may  also  produce 
similar  symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
character. 

The  cerebral  intoxication  induced  by  the 
action  of  drugs  (cf.  Psychic  Effects  of 
Dbugs)  is  frequently  characterized  by  a  wan- 
dering of  the  attention  and  difliculty  of  con- 
centration. This  is  true  of  the  effects  of  large 
doses  of  alcohol,  and  perhaps  even  more  of 
opium  and  its  related  medicaments.  That 
such  drug  habits  may  bring  with  them  a  per- 
manent impairment  of  the  mental  powers,  in 
which  attention  is  markedly  affected,  is  suflS- 
ciently  indicated  by  accounts  of  alcoholism  and 
opium-eating  (De  Quincey,  Opium  Eater ;  cf. 
Carpenter,  Ment,  Physiol),  A  form  of 
attention  may  also  appear  in  normal  men  of 
gifted  intellectual  ability  and  high  originality, 
whose  minds  overflow  with  plans  and  projects, 
but  for  whom  the  effort  of  execution  and  defi- 
nite concentration  seems  almost  impossible, 
which  is  yet  not  a  defect.  It  has  been  called 
'fluid  attention,'  and  described  by  Baldwin 
{Story  of  the  Mind,  chap.  viii.  3)  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  *  motor  type.' 

No  definite  pathology  of  the  attention  has 
been  made  out^  and  may  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  be  impossible ;  but  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  (from  disease  and  injury, 
from  artificial  experiments,  and  from  com- 
parative    development)    for    regarding    the 
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functions  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  power  of 
attention. 

Literature :  D.  Febbieb,  Functions  of  the 
Brain;  and  the  titles  given  under  Pstohic 
Effects  of  Dbugs,  and  under  Localization 
(cerebral).  (l.m.) 

The  name  aprosexia  has  been  given  by 
Ouye  {Brit.  Med.  J.,  1889,  1^9)  ^^  <^ 
impairment  of  the  attention  due  to  nasal 
obstruction.  Most  of  the  cases  occur  in 
boys  and  young  men  of  the  student  class. 
Aprosexia  is  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense 
for  the  inability  to  fix  the  attention;  when 
due  to  neurasthenia,  it  would  be  neurasthenic 
aprosexia;  when  due  to  nasal  obstruction, 
nasal  aprosexia* 

Fixed  Attention,  A  typical  example  is  fur- 
nished by  the  insistent  or  Fixed  Idea  (q.  v.), 
which  occupies  the  narrowed  field  of  attention 
and  prevents  the  access  of  other  impressions. 
Such  a  condition  is  frequently  characteristic 
of  the  brooding  phases  of  grief  or  melancholia, 
and  likewise  of  conditions  of  undue  excitement 
and  the  delusions  of  monomania.  States  of 
Ecstasy  (q.  v.)  and  deep  religious  absorption 
may  present  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  in- 
tense oblivion  to  outer  impressions.  Many 
writers  regard  the  hypnotic  condition  as  in- 
volving by  suggestion  a  similar  cramp  of  the 
attention  upon  the  suggested  action  or  idea, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  receptivity  to  all 
other  impressions. 

Literature:  P.  Janet,  N^vroses  et  id^s 
fixes,  i,  ii  (1898),  and  L'automatisme  psychol. 
(1889);  EiBOT,  Psychol,  of  Attention  (Eng. 
trans.,  1890);  Dis.  of  the  Will  (Eng.  trans., 
1884);  Cabpenteb,  Ment.  Physiol.  (Eng. 
trans.,  6th  ed.,  1891),  chap,  iii,  &c. ;  Mauds- 
ley,  Physiol,  of  Mind  (1878),  and  Body  and 
Will  (1884),  chap,  iii;  Febbieb,  Functions 
of  the  Brain;  E^cneb,  Psychische  Erschei- 
nungen,  chap,  iv ;  Sollieb,  Psychol,  de  I'ldiot 
et  de  rimb^ile  (1891);  L.  Mabillieb, 
Bemarques  sur  le  m^canisme  de  Inattention, 
Bev. Philos.( 1 889), and  Du  role  de  la pathologie 
mentale  dans  les  recherches  psychologiques, 
Rev.  Philos.  (1893).  (J.J.-L.M.) 

Also  Paolo  Eiccabdi,  L'Attenzione  nella 
serie  animale  (1876);  G.  Buccola,  Leggi 
del  tempo  nei  fenomeni  del  pensiero  (Milano, 
X883);  De  Sanctis,  Patologia  dell' Atten- 
zione  (Borne,  1896).  See  also  Attention 
(above  and  below).  (e.m.) 

Attention  (experiments  on).  The  experi- 
mental investigations  upon  attention  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  heads : — 


•^  (i)  Fluctuations  of  attention  (see  that 
topic). 

LiteiHUure :  Ubbantschitsch,  CentralbL  f. 
med.  Wiss.  (1875);  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  xxvii; 
N.  Lange,  Mabbe,  Pace,  Eckensb,  Leh- 
ifANN,  in  Philos.  Stud.;  Munstebbebg,  in 
Beitrage,  ii;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol;  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  295  £f. ;  Heinbich,  Anz.  d.  Akad. 
d.  Wiss.  in  Krakau  (Nov.,  1898);  Cook, 
Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.  (1899). 

(2)  Complication  (see  that  topic).  Cf. 
Wundt,  Physiol,  Psychol,  (4th  ed.),  ii.  389  ff. ; 
von  Tschisch,  Philos,  Stud.,  ii ;  Pflaum,  Philos. 
Stud.y  XV ;  Pierce  and  Angell,  Jastrow,  Amer. 
J.  of  Psyehcl.,  iv,  v. 

^  (3)  Bange  of  Attention  (see  Span  of  Con- 
sciousness). Cf.  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol. 
(4th  ed.),  286  ff. ;  Cattell,  Dietze,  in  Philos. 
Stud.  ;  Bechterew,  in  Neurol.  CentrdUti. 
(1889). 

tf  (4)  Distbaotion  of  attention  (see  that 
topic). 

(5)  Influence  of  attention  on  the  estima- 
tion  of  time  intervals  (see  Tihe-sense). 
Cf.  Wundt,  Physid.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.), 
409  ff. 

yj  (6)  Beaction-time  experiments  (see  Reac- 
tion Time). 

(7)  Attention  and  concomitant  processes, 
physiological  and  psychological. 

Literature'.  Breathing  and  pulse:  DEiiA* 
babbe,  Bev.  Philos.,  xxxiii.  639;  Lehmann, 
Philos.  Stud.,  ix;  MIInstebbebo,  Beitrage; 
Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  297 ; 
Mentz,  Philos.  Stud.,  xi.  Muscle  sensations : 
Munstebbebg,  Beitriige.  Adaptation  of  organ 
(eye) :  Heinbich,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  ix,  xi ; 
Mac  DouGAiiL,  Psychol.  Bev.,iii.  158 ;  Angeli. 
and  MooBE,  Psychol.  Bev.  (1896),  iiL  245; 
(ear) :  Heinbich,  Physiol.  CentralbL  (1896); 
Wien.  med.  Wochensch.  (1896).  Organic 
processes :  Angell  and  Thompson,  Psychol. 
Bev.  (1899),  vi.  32. 

(8)  Effects  of  attention. 

Literatv/rei  MtlNSTEBBEBO,  Psychol.  Bev., 
i;  Lalande  and  Paulhan,  Bev.  Philos., 
XXXV ;  Hamlin,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  viii* 
Cf.  Jambs,  Princ.  of  PsychoL,  i.  424.  (e.b,t.) 

Attitade  [Lat.  aptus,  fit] :  Q«r.  HdUung^ 
EinsteUung  (cf.  Pbedis position);  Fr.  attitude ; 
Ital.  attitudine.  Beadiness  for  attention,  or 
action,  of  a  definite  sort.  A  mental  attitude 
is  thus  a  motor  or  attentive  Dispositiox 
(q.  V.)  which  represents  a  definite,  relatively 
independent,  and  conscious  function. 

Attitude  is  used  of  both  mind  and  body. 
Mentally,  it  is  a  state  of  the  attention  primarily. 
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and  secondarily  an  expression  for  habitual 
tendencies  and  interests.  A  physical  attitude 
is  primarily  a  state  of  partial  stimulation 
to  action  of  a  definite  kind,  and  secondarily 
an  expression  of  Habit  (q.v.). 

The  theoretical  question  concerning  mental 
attitudes  is  as  to  their  relation  to  the  re- 
spective mental  contents  or  objects  to  which 
they  have  reference.  A  mental  attitude  is 
always  directed  towards  something  in  mind  : 
is  the  attitude  a  function  of  this,  or  is  this 
content  brought  up  by  the  attitude)  Put 
this  way,  the  question  presupposes,  however 
answered,  a  vital  connection  between  content 
of  whatever  kind  and  attitude  with  its  result- 
ing action. 

Psychologists  distinguish  between  voluntary 
and  non-voluntary  attitudes,  and  for  the  latter 
class  it  is  held  that  both  attitudes  of  the  atten- 
tion and  those  of  action  result  from  mental 
contents  (purely  physical  attitudes  being  due 
to  habit  or  to  direct  organic  stimulation). 
With  reference  to  attitudes  toward  action, 
most  contemporary  psychologiBts  hold  that 
they  are  revivals  of  earlier  actions  brought 
about  by  the  perception  or  thought  of  the 
object  to  which  they  are  appropriate  (James, 
MOnsterberg,  Wundt  lately,  Baldwin).  Some, 
however,  still  hold  (Ladd,  Ward)  that  the 
mind  may  take  a  quite  original  attitude, 
which  is  not  a  function  of  the  content,  and 
realize  action  or  new  thought  from  this  atti- 
tude. With  this  latter  position  is  associated 
the  view  (Wundt  formerly,  Ladd,  Waller) 
that  this  original  mental  attitude  has  its  seat 
in  the  motor  centres  of  the  brain,  whose  dis- 
charge in  action  is  accompanied  by  '  sensations 
of  innervation '  and  '  feeling  of  effort.'  See 
IiTNEBVATiON  (sensations  of).  James  holds  that 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  attitudes  are 
original  and  initiative  of  action  {Frinc.  of 
F^ychol.j  i.  453  f.),  a  view  which  is  not  recon- 
ciled with  his  other  position  that  effort  is  due 
to  kinaesthetic  sensations  and  is  ultimately 
attention. 

The  tendency  to  consider  attitudes  apart 
from  contents  was  practically  universal  in 
psychology  until  very  recently.  But  felt 
attitudes  are  now  considered  on  a  par  with 
presented  contents  as  elements  of  analysis, 
under  the  terms  'motor  elements,'  'dis- 
positions,' &c.  MUnsterberg,  Fouill^,  Royce, 
Stout,  Baldwin,  have  worked  out  theories 
which  recognize  motor  attitudes  as  links  of 
association  in  mental  compounds  (Mtinster- 
berg),  as  dynamic  units  correlative  with  ideas 
(Fomll^e),  as  the  unifying  and  the  general,  in 


all  the  mental  life,  contributing  the  subjective 
phase  to  various  psychoses,  such  as  recognition, 
judgment,  belief  (Bain,  Boyce,  Stout,  Bald- 
win). Further,  in  genetic  psychology  the  view 
has  been  worked  out  that  the  organizing  and 
con£erving  of  experience  on  which  mental 
development  proceeds  are  due  to  two  typical 
attitudes,  under  which  all  those  of  attention 
and  action  may  be  subsumed,  the  attitudes  of 
Habit  and  Accommodation  (see  these  terms). 
See  also  Selection  (mental). 

Literature:  see  the  titles  given  under  the 
special  headings  cited  in  this  article.  Also 
Bain,  Emotions  and  Will  (3rd  ed.),  505  ff. ; 
James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  chap,  xi,  and  ii. 
chap.xxvi;  and  The  Will  to  Believe;  MiJNSTEB- 
BEBO,  Beitr.  z.  exper.  Psychol.,  i ;  Fouill^, 
La  Psychol,  des  Id^s-Forces,  and  Bev. 
Philos.,  xxviii.  561  f .  ;  Ladd,  Psychol. 
Descrip.  and  Explan.,  chaps,  v  and  xi; 
Stout,  Analytic  PsychoL,  Bk.  II,  chaps,  i,  iii, 
vii,  viii,  xi ;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  tiie  Child 
and  the  Kace,  chaps,  viii,  xv.     (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Attraction  and  Sepnlsion  [Lat.  attracHo 
et  repulsvs] :  Ger.  Anziehimg  una  Abgt089ung; 
Fr.  aUraction  et  rejrulsion ;  ItaL  cUtrazione  e 
rtpuUione,  Attraction  is  a  force  exerted 
between  two  bodies  or  particles  tending 
to  bring  them  together  or  to  prevent  their 
separation. 

When  the  two  bodies  in  question  are  at  an 
appreciable  distance  apart  attraction  always 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
as  in  the  case  of  Qbavitation  (q.v.)  and  mag- 
netic and  electric  attraction.  When  the 
attracting  particles  are  in  contact,  the  result 
may  be  cohesive  attraction^  keeping  the  parts 
of  a  body  together;  ewrface  tendon,  a  con- 
tractile force  between  the  surface  molecules 
of  a  liquid  which  makes  a  drop  of  liquid 
assume  its  spherical  form ;  or  capiUary  attrac- 
tion, between  a  solid  and. a  liquid.  The  laws 
governing  the  various  forms  of  cohesive 
attraction  are  essentially  different  from  the 
law  of  gravitation,  because  two  particles 
could  not  cohere  by  virtue  of  an  attraction 
which  did  not  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

Bepuldon  is  the  opposite  or  algebraic  nega- 
tive of  attraction,  and  is  a  force  tending  to 
separate  two  particles  or  bodies.  Its  most 
familiar  forms  are  the  tendency  of  two  like 
magnetic  poles,  or  two  bodies  electrified  by 
like  electricities;  to  move  away  from  each 
other.  As  in  the  case  of  attraction,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  force  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  the  repelling  particles. 
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The  impenetrability  of  matter,  or  the  i^esistance 
which  it  offers  to  compression,  is,  so  far  as  its 
manifestation  goes,  of  the  nature  of  a  repulsive 
force,  the  negative  of  molecular  or  cohesive 
attraction.  (8.N.) 

Attrilmte  [Lat.  ad-^-trUmere,  to  assign]: 
Ger.  {i)  AUrUmt,{2i)  Eigensehaft ;  Fr.  attribut; 
Ital.  attrtbuto.  (i)  An  essential  character- 
istic of  a  being.  Without  its  attributes,  the 
existence  of  a  thing  is  unthinkable.  It  is 
opposed  to  Quality,  Mode,  Accident.  Cf. 
these  terms. 

Used  in  this  sense  bj  the  Scholastics  as 
a  translation  of  the  Aristotelian  uvyfitfifitAt. 
Usually  applied  by  them  to  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Deity.  The  tern>  is 
still  in  use  in  theology.  The  17th  century 
philosophers  apply  the  term  to  substance. 
Extension  and  thinking  are  the  two  attri- 
butes which  we  may  know.  It  is  defined  by 
Spinoza :  '  That  which  the  intellect  perceives 
of  substance  as  constituting  its  essence.'  The 
precise  meaning  of  the  term  in  Spinoza's 
system  is  disputed.  K.  Fischer  makes 
'  attribute '  equivalent  to  a  force  proceeding 
from  the  substance  which  he  conceives  as 
a  cauBa  effieiens;  J.  Erdmann  considers 
the  'attributes'  as  forms  under  which  the 
limitations  of  the  finite  mind  compel  us  to 
view  the  infinite  substance  {Hist.  Phdlos,, 
111.  72). 

(2)  The  logical  predicate  is  sometimes 
called  '  an  attribute '  or  said  to  be  attributive. 

(3)  Loosely,  any  quality  or  property  is 
called  attribute;  an  incorrect  use  of  the 
word.  (B.H.S.) 

Attributes  (of  Qod,  doctrine  of) :  Ger.  {die 
Lehreder)gdtilichenEig€n8chafien',  Fr.cUtnbuts 
de  Dieu;  Ital.  attrtbuU  divini.  An  integral 
part  of  the  division  of  systematic  theology 
devoted  to  discussion  of  tiie  nature  of  God. 
An  attribute  is  a  quality  which  may,  or  must, 
be  joined  to  the  conception;  but  junction 
with  a  conception  by  no  means  implies  that 
it  is  merely  subjective.     Cf.  Essence,  Pro- 

PEBTY. 

(i)  From  the  Christian  standpoint,  other 
religions  inevitably  lead  to  partial  or  abstract 
views;  e.g.  Judaism  to  undue  exaltation  of 
holiness,  heathenism  to  a  merely  physical  con- 
ception. (2)  In  early  Christian  thought  the 
subject  was  not  systematically  explored. 
Knowledge  of  Qod,  and  the  fact  of  the  divine 
unity  (as  against  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans), 
constituted  the  centres  of  interest.  (3)  With 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Christological  and 
Trinitarian   controversies,   systematic    treat- 


ment of  the  attributes  became  necessary ;  the 
relation  of  unity  (of  nature^  to  diversity  (of 
attributesV  an<i  of  unity  (of  Bubstanoe)  to 
diversity  (of  persons),  now  became  the  central 
problems.  On  them  the  mediaeval  and  scho- 
lastic theories  of  God  converged.  The  ten- 
dency was  to  elaborate  the  int^ectual  aapects 
and  to  pass  lightly  over  the  ethical.  (4)  Even 
after  the  Reformation  this  tendency  continued^ 
thanks  (a)  to  the  special  Ghristology  of  the 
Beformers  and  to  its  prominence,  and  (6)  to 
the  Deistic  controversies.  Similar  leanings 
were  present  in  the  Mystics,  the  most  marked 
difference  being  traceable  to  the  doctrine  of 
knowledge  termed  the  'beatific  vision.'  (5) 
In  the  19th  century  the  influence  of  we 
idealistic  movement  (Herder  to  Hegel)  and  of 
Schleiermacher  at  length  brought  systematic 
theologians  face  to  face  with  the  entire  problem, 
on  the  ethical  as  well  as  on  the  intellectual 
side.  The  analyses  of  Philippi,  Thomasius, 
Nitzsch,  and  others,  more  particularly  Domer, 
are  the  most  adequate  presentations  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  Much  has  been  done, 
from  a  more  specially  philosophical  standpoint, 
by  I.  H.  Fichte  and  his  group  (including 
Lotze).  As  concerns  philosophy  of  religion, 
the  central  problem  still  remains  that  of  the 
reconciliation  of  immanence  with  transcen- 
dence, and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
attracting  increased  attention. 

LitercUiMre:  Dobneb,  Syst.  of  Christ. 
Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  187,  324,  344.,453,; 
Person  of  Christ  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  division  i. 
88  ;  Hist,  of  Protestant  Theol.  (Eng.  trans.), 
ii.  452 ;  Hunter,  Outlines  of  Dogmatic 
Theol.,  ii.  50;  S.  Clabke,  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God; 
Webeb,  Yom  Zorne  Gottes;  Bbuch,  Lehre 
von  den  gottlichen  Eigenschaften ;  Habkacx, 
Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iii.  244  f.,  v. 
iiof.  (B.H.W.) 

AttritioiL  [Lat.  aUritua,  from  cUterere,  to 
rub]:  Ger.  Attrition;  Fr.  ctttriHon;  Ital. 
cUtrizione.  There  are  degrees  of  sorrow  for 
sin — conviction  of  guitt,  implying  contrition, 
being  the  highest.  Attrition  is  the  name  given 
to  sorrow  proceeding  from  some  lower  motive, 
e.g.  fear  of  future  consequences.         (B.M.W.) 

Atwater,  Xyman  SotoUdM.  (1813- 
83.)  An  American  divine,  graduate  of  Yale 
CoUege  and  of  the  New  Haven  Divinity  School. 
Held  a  Congregational  pastorate  at  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  and  chairs  in  Princeton  College  in 
turn  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  logic, 
and  moral  and  political  science.  He  was, 
for  a  time,  acting  president  at  Princeton.   He 
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published  several  discussions,  and  an  elemen- 
tary work  on  logic. 

Auditioa  and  Auditory  Sensation :  see 
Heauno. 

Andition  Color^e  [Fr.]:  Ger.  farbigea 
Honn ;  Fr.  as  in  topic  ;  ItaL  udizione  eolorcUa. 
See  Stnaesthssia.  (j.j.) 

AnfUiimng  [Ger.] :  see  Enlightenment. 

Angslnirg  Confession:  Ger.  Augshu/rg- 
isehe  Kovrfesnon;  Fr.  Confession  (TAugifouarg ; 
Ital.  Cofrfesnone  di  Augusta.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  is  the  most  authoritative  of  the 
Lutheran  creeds.  It  was  prepared  by  Me- 
lanchthon  in  1 530,  with  the  approval  of  Luther, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Its  main  value  to  the  student  of  history  of 
thought  lies  in  the  admirable  moderation  with 
which  it  sets  forth  the  points  of  agreement 
and  difference  between  the  Reformers  and 
the  Church.  This  Confession  drew  a  '  Con- 
futation '  from  Eck  and  other  Catholic  divines, 
which  the  emperor  approved.  Melanchthon 
in  turn  prepared  a  confutation  of  this,  known 
as  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
This  is  a  more  valuable  document  for  the 
history  of  thought  than  the  Confession — of 
which  it  is  the  authoritative  exposition.  It  was 
completed  fourteen  months  after  the  Confession. 

Literature  I  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
i.  225;  iii.  3.  (B.M.W.) 

Angnstine,  Saint.  (353-430  a.  d.)  See 
AuQUSTiNiANisic,  and  Patristic  Philosophy. 

Angnstinianism:  Ger,  Augustinianismus) 
Fr.  AugusUnianiame  \  ItaL  Agostinianismo, 
The  name  given  to  the  doctrines  of  Aurelius 
Augustinus,  bishop  of  Hippo. 

Augustine  was  the  founder  of  Christian 
philosophy  in  the  West,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  of  patristic  writers,  holding  a  su- 
premacy among  the  Latin  Fathers  which  even 
Origen  by  no  means  enjoyed  among  the  Greek. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career  Augustine 
passed  through  several  distinct  stages  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  experience ;  these  have 
left  their  mark  on  his  work  everywhere,  (i) 
After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  principal  higher  study  of  his 
time,  rhetoric;  was  aroused  to  the  pursuit 
of  truth  by  Cicero's  fTorten^iu^,  and,  to  this  end, 
studied  the  Scriptures  in  Latin  translations, 
his  knowledge  of  Greek  being  very  defective. 
(2)  Dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  this  inquiry, 
he  turned  to  the  Maitichaeans  (q.  v.)  for  aid, 
and  belonged  to  their  sect  for  ten  years  (till 
383).  (3)  Having  gone  to  Borne,  he  was 
there  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  rhetoric 
at  Milan.     In  his  new  home  he  listened,  first 


as  a  rhetorician  and  for  practical  purposes,  to 
the  eloquent  preaching  <^  Ambrose,  but  soon 
passed  from  connoisseurship  of  its  manner  to 
consideration  of  its  matter.  This,  with  special 
study  of  Paul's  writings,  led  to  his  conversion 
in  386,  and  baptism  in  387.  (4)  Passing  once 
more  to  his  native  Africa,  he  lived  as  a  recluse 
for  several  years,  in  marked  contrast  to  his 
former  laxity.  In  391  he  was  ordained  priest  at 
Hippo,  in  395  coadjutor-bishop,  and  six  months 
later  succeeded  to  the  full  bishopric.  The  rest 
of  his  career,  coincident  with  his  episcopate 
of  35  years,  was  spent  in  Africa,  where  eccle- 
siastico-religious  conditions  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  over  his  thought  and  writings. 
He  was  prominent  in  three  great  controversies 
— with  the  Manichaeans  (q.v.),  the  Donatists 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Pelagians  (q.  v.).  Opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  the  first  and  last  was  of 
particular  importance  in  moulding  his  views, 
especially  of  God  and  the  Trinity,  and  of 
Grace  and  Free  Will.  His  ignorance  of  Greek 
left  him  independent  of  previous  doctrinal  con- 
troversies,  while  his  training  as  a  rhetorician 
lent  peculiar  force  to  his  speech,  and  elegance 
to  his  writing. 

Three  main  elements  combine  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  opinions :  (i)  The  personal,  con- 
sisting in  vivid  spiritual  experiences,  and  in 
remarkable  talent  for  self-analysis ;  (2)  the 
philosophical,  emanating  chiefly  from  the  pur- 
suits and  training  incident  to  his  pre-Christian 
period,  and  destined  to  exercise  more  influence 
in  his  earlier  than  in  his  later  ecclesiastical 
life ;  (3)  the  religious,  traceable  partly  to  his 
early  struggles,  partly  to  his  conception  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  partly  to  the  difliculties 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  he  was  compelled 
to  face  as  a  controversialist.  This  element, 
particularly  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  grew  in  force,  and  finally  became 
paramount.  In  his  philosophy,  Augustine 
starts  from  the  principle  of  the  immediate 
certainty  of  knowledge.  Even  doubt  cannot 
but  testify  to  the  fiict  of  knowledge.  Thence  he 
at  once  passes  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
God  is  necessarily  involved  in  this  first 
principle.  With  these  two  normative  prin- 
ciples he  has  a  firm  basis,  and  finds  himself 
able  to  unite  the  individual  and  the  universal. 
Here  the  influence  of  Plato  exercises  marked 
influence,  especially  in  the  proof  that  all 
knowledge  is  ultimately  knowledge  of  God. 
Proceeding  to  fill  out  the  conception  of  Deity, 
Augustine  at  once  shows  his  tendencies  as 
a  master  of  introspection  by  adopting  the  will 
as  central  characteristic ;  and  in  this  what  is 
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commonly  known  as  Augustinianism  has  its 
source.  The  world  was  created  by  Grod's  free 
choice ;  the  Timeless  created  the  world  in  time, 
and  upon  God  it  ever  depends  for  continued 
existence.  Evil  was  not  created  by  God,  and 
is  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  must  exisi  with 
God's  permission,  and  because  he  can  cause 
good  to  grow  out  of  it.  Human  souls  are 
essentially  personal  or  individual,  and  come 
into  existence  along  with  their  bodies.  Memory, 
intellect,  and  will  are  the  soul's  principal 
faculties,  and  they  serve  to  reflect  the  triune 
nature  of  God.  This  psychological  theory 
immediately  passes  over  into  an  ethical  one. 
Individuality  and  will  are  intimately  related. 
Hence,  free  will  is  the  foundation  of  the 
possibility  of  morality.  Free  will  implies 
freedom  of  choice,  or,  in  another  aspect,  ex- 
emption from  evil — which  may  be  expressed 
also  as  freedom  for  good.  In  the  latter  sense 
— ^which  predominates  as  concerns  this  life — 
freedom  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  grace 
of  Gkxl.  Here  philosophy  passes  over  into 
theology.  Man  was  free  at  the  first,  and 
therefore  had  the  capacity  to  sin  from  choice. 
This  Adam  did,  and,  through  him,  all  men 
lost  freedom ;  it  became  impaired  as  concerned 
the  soul's  most  vital  interest.  Man  could  not 
attain  salvation  because  of  original  sin.  But 
God  in  his  grace  had  elected  some  to  salvation; 
before  the  beginning  of  the  world  he  had  pre- 
determined the  saved.  But  this  grace  can  be 
received  only  through  the  Church.  The  con- 
ceptions of  God,  original  sin,  and  the  Church 
are  therefore  organic  to  each  other,  and  serve 
to  explain  at  once  one  another  and  man's 
worldly  vocation.  Freedom  of  the  will  and 
Predestination  are  the  two  foci  of  Augus- 
tine's theology.  By  means  of  the  former, 
he  triumphs  over  heretics;  by  means  of  the 
latter  he  is  able  to  furnish  a  systematized 
Weltansicht.  Christian  subjectivity  and  Greek 
objectivity  lie  side  by  side.  Tie  develop- 
ment of  Augustine's  influence,  especially  in 
Aquinas  and  the  Reformers,  shows  that  the 
two  sides  had  not  been  completely  united. 

Literaiwre :  aii.  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. 
(with  literature);  any  history  of  mediaeval 
philosophy — StOckl,  Windelband,  Ebdmakn, 
HOffding  ;  Harkack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng. 
trans.),  v.  (r.m.w.) 

Aura  [Gr.  aSpa^  breeze] :  Ger.  Aura ;  Fr. 
awra )  liil,  awra.  (i)  Any  subjective  sensory 
or  motor  phenomenon  that  ushers  in  a  nervous 
seizure  such  as  epilepsy  or  hysteria ;  (2)  speci- 
fically, the  subjective  sensation  as  of  a  current 
of  air  rising  from  some  part  of  the  body  to 


the  head,  which  is  a  frequent  premonition  of 
an  epileptic  attack  ;  (3)  a  supposed  emanation 
or  fluid  assumed  by  believers  in  mesmeric  or 
similar  forces  as  the  medium  of  conveyance  of 
such  forces. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  epilepsy  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  awra  epilejotiea, 
and  of  hysteria  as  the  aura  hyaterica.  The 
forms  of  aura  are  extremely  various.  They 
may  be  motor,  such  as  local  tremors,  twitch- 
ings,  or  spasms,  deviations  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tortions of  the  &ce,  &c. ;  they  may  be  sensory, 
as  a  general  feeling  of  heat  or  cold,  tingling, 
numbness,  pain,  dizziness,  as  well  as  sub- 
jective auditory  and  visual  sensations ;  they 
may  be  visceral  or  vaso-motor  sensations, 
blushing,  choking,  burning  in  the  stomach, 
excessive  salivation ;  and  they  may  be  mental, 
such  as  sudden  fright  or  apprehensiveness. 
The  nature  and  development  of  the  aura  is  at 
times  of  importance  in  detecting  the  precise 
nature  of  the  malady.  See  Epilepst  (also 
for  liteiBture),  and  Hallucination.        (j.j.) 

Literature  I  Pabish,  Hallucinations  and 
Illusions  (1897);  Maqnan,  Le9ons  clin.  sur 
les  maladies  ment.  (1893);  Mabinesco  and 
Sekeux,  Essai  sur  la  pathogenic  et  le  traite- 
ment  de  I'^pilepsie  (1895);  Ch.  Febe,  Les 
Epilepsies  et  les  Epileptiques  (1896),  particu- 
larly chap.  vi.  (L.!!.-!.!.) 

Anstriaii  School  (of  political  economy): 
see  CoxsuMFTiOK,  and  Mabginal  Ingbebcent. 

Authontici'^  [Gr.  ovrocvn/ff  ahBhmfs,  one 
who  does  anything  with  his  own  hand  ;  Ger. 
AuHienticitcitf  JSchSieit ;  Fr.  authentieUe ;  Ital. 
autenticitd.  A  main  problem  of  '  higher,'  as 
distinguished  from  *  lower '  (or  merely  textual), 
criticism,  involving  all  questions  of  author- 
ship and  title;  of  genuineness,  compilation,  and 
forgery ;  of  tradition  with  respect  to  author^ 
ship.  Possibly  the  most  vivid  practical  ex- 
ample of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  Bentley's 
work  cited  befow.  Cf.  Canon,  Cbiticish,  and 
Evidence  (external  and  internal). 

Literature :  Bentley,  Diss,  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  (Wagner's  ed.,  1883).        (b.m.w.) 

▲uthoril^  (in  religion)  [Lat.  attctorit€U,  a 
decree]  :  Ger.  Auioritdt,  Zeugnis  (of  writings) ; 
Fr.  autariti;  Ital.  autaritd.  The  term  has 
several  meanings,  (i)  Ecclesiastical,  (a) 
The  Eoman  Catholic  view,  of  an  infallible 
Church,  implies  that  an  external  organization, 
being  universal,  submerges  the  individual,  or  at 
least  sets  the  bounds  within  which  conclusions 
reached  by  individuals  must  fall.  Pushed  to 
an  extreme  it  falls  into  a  one-sided  legalism, 
and  this  is  always  its  prevalent  tendency. 
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(6)  According  to  the  Protestant  view,  the 
Church  (in  its  creed  chiefly^  and  the  Bihle  are 
norms  from  which  the  individual  sets  out ;  hut 
their  influence,  qua  authoritative,  is  dependent 
uponhis  personfJresponseand willing  co-opera- 
tion. This  view  often  runs  the  danger  of  rating 
helief  higher  than  life,  just  as  the  Boman 
Catholic  rates  conformity. 

(2)  Theological,  (a)  The  creed  of  a  Church, 
or  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
the  scriptural  records  are  the  norms  from 
which  the  theologian  starts  ;  they  provide  the 
implicit  suhject-matter,  the  principles  of  which 
he  is  to  render  explicit. 

{b)  In  Speculative  Theology,  which  approaches 
most  closely  to  philosophy,  the  norms  are  the 
facts  of  God's  existence,  his  relation  to 
the  universe,  and  his  peculiar  nature.  Here  the 
authority  may  lie  either  in  a  common  or  uni- 
versal reason,  held  to  be  revealing  itself  in  the 
universe,  accordingto  theliberal  interpretation ; 
or  in  certain  dogmas — ^which  stand  in  need  of 
being  systematically  rationalized — according 
to  the  conservative  view.  In  recent  years,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  philosophy,  such  writers 
as  Domer,  Sterrett,  ibe  authors  of  Lttx  Mundi, 
and  others,  have  tended  to  fuse  these  two  views. 

Literature :  Watbbswobth,  Faith  of  Catho- 
lics; Mastineau,  Seat  of  Authority  in  Re- 
ligion; Oettinoer,  Die  Autoritat;  Dobner, 
Hist  of  Christ.  Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  79 ; 
Steb&stt,  Reason  and  Authority  in  Religion ; 
Gore  (editor), Lux  Mundi;  Balfoub, Founda- 
tions of  Belief;  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters 
of  Opinion.  (r.h.w.) 

Auto*  (in  compounds)  [Gr.  aMt,  self].  A 
prefix  denoting  reference  to  self. 

Examples  (q.y.):  Automatic^  Autonomous, 
Autosuggestion.  (j.m.b.) 

Autocracy  [Gr.  auTOKparap] :  Ger.  Setbst- 
herrschafi;  FrJautocratie;  Ital.  auioerazia,  A 
form  of  government  in  which  the  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  one  individual  absolutely. 

The  Greek  means  'ruling  by  oneself;  and 
the  adjective  {avroKpanis)  often  means  'inde* 
pendent'  But  ainroKparuip  is  used  of  absolute 
rule  as  well  as  of  simple  independence.  In 
post-classical  times  it  was  translated  dictator, 
and  laterstill  imperatorin  the  sense  of  emperor. 
The  typical  autocracy  is  Russia,  and  the  Russian 
word,HMnepaTOpL,  was  borrowed  fromByzantine 
Greek.  (j.b.) 

Autoldnesis  [Gr.  aMs,  self,  +  KUftip,  move] : 
Ger.  AtUokineee ;  Fr.  mouvemerUs  spontanlcB  or 
invdUmiaires ;  Ital.  avioeinesi.  Movements 
due  to  causes  within  the  organism.  See  Move- 
ment. (J.J.) 


Automatic  and  Automatism  [Gr.  avT6- 
poTOf,  self-moving]  :  Ger.  atUomatiech,  Auto- 
tnatismus;  Fr.  auiomatique,  atUomatimie ; 
Ital.  automatieo^  av^tomatiemo.  A  machine 
which  shows  complex  adjustments  is  automatic, 
and  its  action  illustrates  automatism. 

1.  In  physiology:  the  adjective  automatic  is 
applied,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  those  functions  of 
the  living  organism  which  are  independent  of 
external  stimuli,  finding  their  stimulus  in  the 
conditions  of  the  organism  itself — such  pro- 
cesses, e.g.,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
respiration,  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

Literature :  general  works  on  physiology ; 
especially  Fosteb,  Textbook  of  Physiol.; 
Walleb,  Human  Physiol. ;  Verworn,  Gen. 

Physiol.  (A.8.P.P.-J.M.B.) 

2.  In  neurology  :  the  terms  are  frequently 
used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  what  are  more 
strictly  known  as  Reflex  (q.T.)  reactions. 
See  Automatic  Action  (in  psychology).  It 
then  indicates  the  performance  of  responsive 
acts  independently  of  higher  cerebral  con- 
trol. (G.LL.M.-J.H.B.) 

Literature :  Lloyd  Moboak,  Compar.  Psy- 
chol. (1894),  Monist  (1896),  and  Habit  and 
Instinct  (1896);  Habtley,  Essay  on  Man; 
Cabfenteb,  Ment.  Physiol.  (c.li.m.) 

3.  In  philosophy :  automatism  characterizes 
the  whole  behaviour  of  a  living  organism,  so 
far  as  that  is  not  influenced  by  conative  con- 
sciousness. 

Many  of  the  actions  of  men  and  other 
animals  fall  admittedly  under  this  category, 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
whole  life-experience  of  animals  may  not  be  so 
explained.  This  theory,  called  Automatism  or 
the  Automaton  Theory,  was  propounded  by 
Descartes  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals, 
whose  actions  he  explained  throughout  on 
purely  mechanical  principles,  going  so  far, 
apparently,  as  to  deny  to  tiiem  any  conscious- 
ness accompanying  the  changes  which  trans- 
pired in  their  bodies.  During  the  last  half- 
century  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  Huxley, 
D.  Spalding,  Shadworth  Hodgson,  and  others 
to  apply  the  same  theory  to  man,  in  whose 
case,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  con- 
sciousness accompanying  the  bodily  changes. 
The  theory  of  conscious  automatism  does  not 
seek  to  ignore  the  irreducibility  of  conscious 
facts  to  terms  of  matter  and  motion,  but  it 
regards  consciousness  as,  in  its  own  language, 
an  Epiphekomenon  (q.  v.),  an  inactive  accom- 
paniment of  a  series  of  molecular  changes 
which  form  in  themselves  a  closed  circle  of 
causes  or  real  conditions.    Ill  HtiJH^y's  words 
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(Essay  on  'Animal  Antomatism/  CdUeeted 
Essays,  i.  244),  'our  mental  conditionB  are 
simply  the  symbols  in  consciousness  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  automatically  in  the 
organism ;  and,  to  take  an  extreme  illustra- 
tion, the  feeling  we  call  volition  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of 
that  state  of  the  brain  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  act/  As  Shadworth  Hodgson 
insists,  states  of  consciousness  not  only  do  not 
cause  material  movements ;  they  are  not  even 
the  causes  of  other  conscious  states.  They 
are  '  effects  of  the  nature,  sequence,  and  com- 
bination of  the  nerve  states  without  being 
themselves  causes  either  of  one  another  or  of 
changes  in  the  nerve  states  which  support 
them '  {Theory  ofFracUee,  L  336).  •  The  doc- 
trine that  we  are  essentially  nervous  machines, 
with  a  useless  appendage  of  consciousness 
somehow  added '  (Sully,  The  Hvman  Mind,  ii. 
368),  seems  to  involve  the  contradiction  of  an 
effect  which  costs  its  cause  nothing ;  for  trans- 
formations of  energy  are  supposed  to  go  xm 
entirely  in  the  bodily  sequence.  The  mental 
accompaniment  is  either  mere  surplusage  or  it 
must  absorb  some  of  the  energy  of  the  material 
system.  The  Double  Aspect  Thboby  (q.  v.), 
which  in  some  of  its  statements  closely  resem- 
bles automatism,  endeavours  to  avoid  this 
inconsequence  by  referring  both  series  conjointly 
to  the  causation  of  a  single  substance.  It  is  to 
this  group  that  Clifford  more  properly  belongs, 
though  sometimes  cited  as  an  automatist. 
Cf.  Parallelism,  and  MiNi>-8TurF  Theoby. 
4.  Aristotle  uses  the  term  r6  avT6iu>TO¥  in  a 
special  sense  to  designate  what  would  now  be 
called  the  contingent — events  which,  as  he 
explains,  are  not  due  to  the  purposive  power 
of  nature,  but  which  occur,  as  it  were  by 
the  way,  as  by-products,  in  consequence  of 
some  action  which  was  purposive.     See  also 

MOKISM.  (A.8.P.P.) 

Literatwre:  cf.  Mind  and  Body.  The 
best  exposition  is  contained  in  Shadwobth 
Hodgson,  Met.  of  Experience,  ii.  chap.  ii. 
§6;  see  also  Huxley,  Sci.  and  Culture, 
199  ff.  The  best  criticism  is  contained  in 
Hebbebt,  Mod.  Realism.  See  also  Lewes, 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  andserie^  rud  The 
Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  307  ff. ;  Wabd,  Natu- 
ralism and  Agnosticism,  Lect.  1 2 ;  James, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  chap.  v.  (G.F.S.) 

Automatic  Action  (in  psychology).  A 
succession  of  acts  in  response  to  repeated  or 
continuous  excitation,  proceeding  in  more  or 
less  complete  independence  of  attention.    Cf. 

CONSCIOUS-BEFLBX.  (O.F.S.) 


We  owe  to  Hartley  the  distinction  between 
'primarily 'and  'secondarily'  automatic  actions. 
Under  the  first  head  he  includes  all  congenital 
reflex  actions;  under  the  second  head,  those 
actions  which  we  perform  without  attention 
because  we  have  become  used  to  them.  The 
typical  cases  of  primarily  automatic  actions 
are  the  rhythmical  organic  processes,  such  as 
breathing  (Hartley,  Observations  on  Man^  La- 
trod.,  and  props.  19  and  21).  We  adopt 
Waller's  distinction  between  the  simple  reflex 
and  the  automatic  process.  The  automatic 
process  is  a  serial  effect  of  serial  stimuli 
(cf.  Waller,  Physiol^  293).  The  word  auto- 
matic is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
self-moving  or  spontaneous.  This  clashes  with 
the  commoner  usage,  and  should  be  discarded, 
except  so  far  as  the  physiological  usage  given 
under  (i)  above  is  meant,  in  which  case, 
however,  the  reactions  are  due  to  constant 
stimulating  conditions. 

Literaiure:  see  general  works  on  psychplogy 
and  physiology.  (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Automatic  Writing :  Qer.  atiioTnatisehes 
Sehreiben;  Fr.  Venture  atUomtUique ;  Ital. 
scrittura  atUomaUca.  The  name  given  to  a 
form  of  writing  that  is  recorded  without  the 
complete  and  conscious  co-operation  of  the 
individual  who  writes;  it  is  an  elaborate 
and  consequently  less  usual  form  of  auto- 
matic movement  which  seems  to  be  associated 
with  obscure  functional  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  (hysteria,  &c.),  but  also  occurs 
in  persons  who  are  healthy  and  entirely 
normal. 

While  really  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  unconscious  movements  involved  in 
MusGLE-BEADiNO  (q.v.V  it  goos  bcyoud  these 
in  involving  not  merely  a  definite  direction 
of  movement,  or  number  and  combination  of 
movements,  aa  in  'table-turning'  or  'table- 
rapping,'  but  also  a  constant  and  complex  as 
well  as  conventional  co-ordination  of  the  move- 
ments necessary  to  form  letters,  words,  and 
sentences.  In  a  typical  but  simple  case,  a 
pencil  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  automatist 
will  begin  to  write  apparently  of  its  own 
accord ;  the  automatic  character  of  the  result 
being  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  writing 
proceeds  the  more  successfully  the  more  the 
subject  is  distracted  from  the  action  (by  being 
directed  to  read  aloud  or  by  being  engaged  in 
conversation),  and  frequently,  too,  by  the 
content  and  character  of  the  writing.  Such 
an  experiment  is  still  more  likely  to  succeed 
when  several  persons  co-operate  by  placing 
their  hands   upon  a  planchette  or   similar 
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instniment,  for  then  the  slightest  automatic 
tendency  of  any  one  of  the  party  is  apt  to 
remain  unchecked  by  the  writer,  and  to  be 
taken  up  and  encouraged  by  the  movements  of 
the  others.  In  a  typical  hysterical  case,  in 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
normal  consciousness,  a  hand  or  other  member 
of  the  body  is  anaesthetic,  the  psychical  char- 
acter of  such  anaesthesia  is  revealed  by  the 
record  automatically  produced  in  response  to 
touches  upon  the  anaesthetic  member.  Much 
more  elaborate  and  obscure  forms  of  automa- 
tic writing  have  been  recorded,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  psychologically,  and  in 
which  an  element  of  unconscious  deception  is 
not  excluded.  It  seems  proper  to  speak  of 
the  directing  intelligence  of  such  writing  and 
to  endeavour  to  determine  its  relation  to  the 
conscious  normal  intelligence.  The  most  usual 
theory  ascribes  the  automatic  expressions  to 
the  agency  of  a  subconscious  personality,  which 
has  become  dissociated  from  the  main  con- 
Boious  stream  of  thought,  a  secondary  person- 
ality split  off  from  the  main  personality,  and 
accessible  only  by  psychological  means  like 
hypnotism,  or  by  automatic  writing  which  re- 
veals as  '  out  of  gear '  the  usual  co-ordinating 
relations  of  the  highest  cerebral  centres. 
Much  study  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended 
upon  the  description  of  the  phenomena,  but 
no  very  satisfactory  explanation  has  as  yet 
been  reached. 

Literature :  A.  Binet,  Alterations  of  Per- 
sonality; P.  Janet,  Automatisme  Psychol. 
(1889),  ^^^  NevToses  et  id^s  fixes;  James, 
Princ.  of  PsychoL,  chap,  x;  Myebs,  series 
of  articles  in  Proc.  Soc.  Pfiych.  Res., 
especially  May,  1885;  Floubxoy,  Des  Indes 
k  la  plandte  Mars  (1900);  W.  B.  Newbol, 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  xlix.  See  Pebsonalitt  (dis* 
orders  of).  (j.j.) 

AiitOBiatism  (psychic,  psychological)  : 
Ger.  pnfchieeher  AtUomatismua ;  Fr.  atUoma- 
tiMtne  psifchoiagique ;  Ital.  automatiemo  psico- 
loffieo.  The  peribrmance  of  actions  apparently 
involving  some  degree  of  psychological  de- 
termination, without  the  consciousness  of  the 
personal  suljject. 

This  term  has  gained  currency  from  the 
usage  of  P.  Janet  in  his  work  AtUanyxtisme 
Feffchologiquef  which  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  described  more  fully  under 
PEBSONAiiiTT  (disorders  of)  and  Automatic 
Wbitiko.  The  aspect  emphasized  by  the 
term  is  that  of  the  analogy  to  nervous 
automatic  movement,  in  which  no  conscious 
control  or  initiative  is  exercised.     Here  the 


movements,  &c.,  though  apparently  involving 
psychological  processes,  are  nevertheless  psy- 
chically or  mentally  unconscious,  and  are. 
variously  ascribed  to  '  secondary,'  '  split-off,' 
'  low,' '  unconscious '  forms  of  mentality  resi- 
dent in  restricted  portions  or  areas  of  the 
nervous  system.  Following  the  usage  recom- 
mended under  Psychic  and  Psycholooical, 
psychic  or  mental  automatism  is  the  more 
exact  expression.  Cf.  the  literary  references 
made  under  the  terms  cited.  (j.m.b.) 

Automatograpli :  see  Labobatoby  and 
Appabatus,  in.  B.  (0),  (5). 

Autonomy  [Gr.  mnovoyla,  independence]  : 
Ger.  AtUonofme;  Fr.  atUonomie;  Ital.  auto^ 
namta,  (i)  Independence,  self-determination, 
freedom  from  external  restraint  or  authority. 

(2)  By  autonomy  of  the  will  may  be  meant 
either  the  actual  freedom  of  the  will  (i.  e.  its 
freedom  from  causal  necessity),  or  its  relative 
freedom  from  externally  suggested  or  imposed 
motives,  such  as  social  or  theological  restraints. 
In  the  latter  sense  a  believer  in  necessity 
could  still  speak  of  the  relative  autonomy  of 
the  will  of  an  independently  minded  mem. 

(3)  In  Kantian  terminology,  the  character 
belonging  especially  to  the  rational  will  as 
such,  the  character,  namely,  of  being  alto- 
gether its  own  lawgiver.  The  law  that  the 
will  or  the  practical  reason  gives  to  itself  is 
in  Kant*s  view,  namely,  quite  independent  of 
experience,  as  well  as  of  all  ordinary  forms 
of  authority.  This  autonomy  implies  meta- 
physical freedom.     Cf.  the  next  topic,     (j.b.) 

Autonomy  (ethical).  The  characteristic  of 
a  moral  being  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  said  to 
be  a  Maw  to  himself';  not  in  the  sense  of 
following  his  desires,  but  because  the  law 
which  he  recognizes  as  moraUy  binding  upon 
him  is  the  law  laid  down  by  his  own  moral 
consciousness.  (w.b.s.) 

In  tliis  sense  the  term  is  used  by  Kant, 
Grundh  iL  Met,  d,  Sitten,  u;  KriU  d. 
prakt,  Vemunft,  I.  i.  i,  §§  7,  8.  He  distin- 
guishes between  the  true  or  rational  self  and 
the  natural  self  with  its  content  of  sense  and 
desire.  This  true  self,  which  is  practical 
reapon,  is  at  the  same  time  will,  and  deter- 
mines itself  by  its  own  law,  wliich  is  the 
moral  law.  In  other  passages,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  (e.g.  Krit,  d.  prakt. 
Vemunft,  229-31,  ed.  Kosenkranz),  empirical 
character  is  referred  to  the  *  causality  of  the 
noumenou.'  All  other  ethical  systems,  inasmuch 
as  they  rely  upon  a  law  or  end  outside  the 
rational  will,  are  classed  by  him  as  systems  of 
Heteronomv.  (w.b.s.-h.8.) 
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Autosuggestion :  Ger.  AtUaauggestion ; 
Ft.  atUosuggestion ;  Ital.  autotuggestUme.  The 
process  of  bringing  about  in  oneself  hyp- 
notic or  analogous  suggestive  states.  Of. 
Suggestion,  and  Hypnosis. 

Wundt  uses  the  term  Frezndsuggestion  for 
the  contrasted  and  usual  process  of  suggestion 
from  another  person.  The  analogous  Greek 
formation  would  be  Heterosuggestion.  (j.h.b.) 

Autotelic  (i)  and  (2)  EeterdteUc  [Gr. 
avT6f,  self,  and  irtposj  other, +TeXor,  end],  (i) 
Autotelic :  having  or  being  its  own  end,  exist- 
ing '  for  its  own  sake/  as  contrasted  with  (2) 
Heterotelic :  having  or  serving  a  foreign  or 
external  end. 

Autotelic  is  suggested  as  serving,  in  the 
phrases  autotelic  function,  process,  &c.,  the 
meaning  indicated  by  the  German  Selbst- 
zweck,  especially  in  recent  discussions  of  the 
aesthetic.  According  to  certain  theories, 
the  aesthetic  and  play  impulses  are  autotelic. 
It  is  analogous  to  autonomic  (in  contrast 
with  heteronomic),  but  narrower  in  its  con- 
notation. The  distinction  is  important  also  in 
discussions  of  ethics  and  Teleology,  under 
which  it  is  further  illustrated.  (J.M.B.,  g.f.s.) 

Avafice  [Lat.  avaritid] :  see  Sentiment 
(ethical). 

Avatar.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  name 
used  to  signify  each  of  the  ten  incarnations  of 
Vishnu. 

Vishnu  became  specially  prominent  in  later 
Brahmanism  for  his  incarnations.  These  were 
not  Theofhanies  (q.v.),  nor  demi-gods,  but 
men  in  whom  the  god  was  actually  present. 
The  doctrine  is  that  of  a  theanthropos.  But 
the  rich  mythology  has  included  beasts  and 
monstrosities  among  the  Avatars. 

Literature :  Babth,  Religions  of  India,  170; 
Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  468.        (b.h.w.) 

ATompace  of  Saragossa.  Died  11 38. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  Arabian  thought  in 
Spain.  A  physician,  a  mathematician,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  an  astronomer.  Lived  also  in 
Grenada  and  in  Africa. 

ATenarius,  Bichard  Eeinxich  Ludwig. 
Son  of  Eduard  Avenarius,  a  German  publisher 
and  bookseller  in  Paris,  where  Richard  was 
born  in  1843.  ^®  family  removed  to  Leip- 
zig, and  soon  after  to  Berlin.  Here  began 
his  education,  continued  later  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  was  especially  inflaenced  by  Carl 
Ludwig,  Drobisch,  and  Zamcke.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Akademisch-Philo- 
sophischer  Verein  of  Leipzig.  He  became 
Decent  at  the  same  university  in  1876,  and 
founded  the  Zeitechrift  filr  tviesenschaftliche 


PhUoeophie.  He  succeeded  Windelband  as 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Zurich  in  1877, 
where  he  died,  August  18,  1896.  His  philo- 
sophical system,  called  Empiriocriticism,  has 
gained  considerable  currency  (cf.  the  general 
account)  biographical  and  expository,  by  Gar- 
stanjen,  in  Zeitach.  /.  wise,  PhUos.,  xx,  1896, 
361  &,  with  references  to  the  writings  of 
Avenarius).  An  extended  criticism  of  the  sys- 
tem is  by  Wundt,  in  Philos,  Stud,,  xiii,  1897. 

Averagd  and  Average  Sxror  :  see 
Ebbobs  of  Obsebvation,  Pstchophtsical 
Methods,  and  Yabiation. 

ATerrotey  or  ATerroiSy  or  ATeroiSf  or 
ATeroySy  or  Averrlioite.  ( 1 126-98.)  The 
greatest  of  the  Arabian  philosophers  and 
physicians.  The  pupil  of  Avempace  and  of 
Avenzoar,  he  became  cadi  (judge)  at  Seville 
and  Cordova,  enjoying  great  favour  at  the 
court  at  Morocco.  He  wrote  oommentaries  on 
Aristotle  and  numerous  works  on  medicine, 
theology,  law,  logic,  &c.  See  the  next  topic, 
and  the  remarks  on  Arabian  philosophy  under 

SCHOULSTIGISM. 

ATerroism  (Ibn  Roschd):  Ger.  Atfet' 
roienms;  Fr.  AverrJunsme;  Ital.  Averroiemo. 
The  doctrine  of  Averred,  the  last  great  thinker 
of  the  Muslim  world  in  the  West. 

In  AverroSs'  thought,  as  in  that  of  other 
Muslim  thinkers,  three  main  elements  meet, 
(i)  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  (2)  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  as  deflected  through  eastern  Muslim 
thought,  which  was  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
Nestobians  (q.v.).  (3)  The  influences  inci- 
dent to  Islam  as  a  religion.  Averro&s  is  thus 
at  once  a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  and  a 
theosophist  But  in  him,  more  than  in  any 
other,  the  philosophic  tendency  predominates, 
thanks  to  his  fEiithfulness  to  Aristotle.  His 
peculiar  and  normative  tenets  are :  (i)  the 
eternity  of  matter  and  of  the  universe,  thus 
eliminating  creationism ;  (2)  the  unity  of 
the  intellect  of  the  individual  man  with  the 
universal  spirit,  involving  a  denial  of  im- 
mortality, and  a  doctrine  of  return  to  an '  over- 
soul.'  This  '  over-soul '  (Erdgeist)  is  not  Qod, 
but  an  emanation  from  God.  Averred  was 
thus  a  speculative  rationalist.  As  such  he 
came  into  collision  with  Islamic  orthodoxy 
and  was  rejected;  for  the  same  reasons 
he  was  attacked  by  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Aquinas.  Through  Maimonides  he  exerted 
widespread  and  profound  influence;  lived 
again  in  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Padua, 
of  which  Pomponatius  (1495)  was  the  most 
brilliant  ornament.  Hoger  Bacon,  Duns 
Scotus,  John  Baconthorpe,  Walter  Burley, 
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and  Michael  Scott,  the  '  wizard  of  the  North/ 
were  all  affected  by  him. 

Literaiure:  Ukbbbweg,  Ebpmann,  ST(k3KL, 
Histories  of  Philos. ;  Ayebboes,  Philos.  a. 
TheoL  (Qer.  trans,  by  MUller);  Mxtitk,  Me- 
langes de  Philos.  juive  et  arabe;  Benak, 
Ayerro{»  et  rAverroisme.  (b.m.w.) 

ATwndon  [Lat.  a+vertere,  to  turn] :  Qer. 
Avernon,  Abneigung;  Fr.  aversion ;  Itai.  awer- 
stone.  See  Appetence,  and  Aetipatht.  (j.h.b.) 

ATMrta.  Avesta,  Avesta-Zend,  or,  as  it  is 
popularly  and  incorrectly  termed,  Zend- 
Avesta,  is  the  name  applied  to  what  remains 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  Zoroastrianism. 
*  Avesta'  probably  means  *  law' ; '  Zend'  (Zand) 
means  'commentary.' 

What  remains  in  the  Avesta  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  a  great  literature,  which  probably 
perished  during,  or  after,  the  destruction  of 
the  Persian  power  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  fragments  date  back  possibly  as  far  as 
the  6th  century  b.o.  What  then  remained 
was  gathered  carefully  together  under  the 
Sassanians  (213  A.D.).  This,  with  further  losses 
incident  to  the  Muslim  conquest,  was  made 
known  to  the  Western  world  by  Du  Person 
in  1 771.  It  may  be  divided  into  six  parts. 
i^  Yasna  and  Qathas — liturgy  and  hymns. 
2}Yisperad — invocations.  (3)Ya8hts — hymns 
to  angels  and  heroes.  (4)  Smaller  texts — 
prayers  and '  doxologies.'  (5)  Yendidad — the 
law  directed  specisJly  against  demons.  (6) 
Other  fragments. 

LUerature:  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  iv, 
xxiii,  xxxi;  F.  Spiegel,  Eranische  Alter- 
thumskunde.  For  other  literature  see  TBt^B- 
KEB,  Amer.  and  Oriental  Lit.  Bee.  (July  20, 
1865);  TiELE,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Religions, 
160;  Jackson,  Zoroaster.  For  a  philo- 
sophical interpretation  see  Julia  Wedowooi), 
Moral  Ideal,  chap.  ii.  (b.m.w.) 

ATioebron,  Salomon  Ibn  Oabirol.  (cir. 
1020-70.)  A  Spanish  Jew  who  applied 
Aristotelutn  principles  to  the  doctrines  of 
Moees.  He  was  distinguished  also  as  a  reli- 
gious poet 

ATioMma,  Ibn  Sina.  (980-1037.)  An 
Aiabian  physician  and  philosopher.  See 
Ayicbknish. 

ATioennumi.  The  doctrine  of  Avicenna, 
the  greatest  thinker  of  the  Muslim  world 
in  the  East. 

Avicenna's  philosophy  consistB  mainly  of 
Aristotelianism  plus  Neo-Platonism ;  but  the 
mystic  elements  drawn  from  the  latter  are 
affected  by  Mazbaism  (q.v.).  He  is  thus 
interested  mainly  in  philosophy  on  its  religious 
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side,  and  his  system  is  a  doctrine  of  Being, 
based  on  Aristotle.  Ood  is  necessary  being ; 
space,  time,  and  the  like,  which  receive  ne- 
cessity from  Qod,  are  actual  being ;  while  the 
objects  of  the  physical  sciences  are  possible 
being.  Qod  is  thus  shot  through  all  things, 
and  the  doctrine  of  emanation  mediates  be- 
tween a  crude  creationism  and  an  equally 
crude  materialism.  Hence  Avicenna's  doc- 
trine of  an  '  active '  intellect,  common  to  all 
men,  imparted  to  them,  and  destined  to  re- 
turn again  to  Gk>d.  In  spite  of  this,  Avi- 
cenna  holds  personal  immortality.  His  doc- 
trines had  wide  influence  in  mediaeval  thought. 
Those  who  opposed  Averro^s  respected  Avi- 
cenna,  not  perceiving  that  the  later  thinker 
only  drew  the  logical  conclusions  to  which 
the  earlier  unconsciously  pointed.  It  should 
be  noted  that  his  influence  is  most  marked  in 
Dante  and  the  Mystics. 

LitercUure:  Uebebweo,  Hist,  of  Philos., 
i.  107;  Encyc.  Brit.,  subverbo;  Ebdmaen, 
Hist,  of  Philos.,  i.  362.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  existing  literature  is  far  fn>m  ex- 
hausting the  subject.  (b.m.w.) 

Award  (in  law)  [Old  Fr.  esguart]:  Qer. 
ScMedsprueh,  Entscheidung  \  Fr.  jugemetU 
arbitral ;  Ital.  arhitrio.  (i)  The  final  sentence 
pronounced  by  an  arbitrator  upon  the  matter 
submitted  to  his  determination.  (2)  That 
which  is  to  be  said  or  done  according  to  this 
sentence.  An  award  diflers  from  a  judgment 
in  that  upon  its  publication  the  authority  by 
which  it  is  pronounced  terminates,  and  there- 
fore does  not  extend  to  its  enforcement.     Cf. 

AbBITBATION.  (S.E.B.) 

Axiom  [Or.  d(iv/ia,  dignity] :  Ger.  Axiom, 
Gru/ndsatz;  Fr.  axioms;  Itai.  assioma.  A 
proposition,  general  in  import,  and  held  as 
standing  in  no  need  of,  or  indeed  as  in- 
capable of,  proof.  Axioms  are  self-evident 
truths. 

Aristotle  uses  a^imiui  in  the  sense  of  ulti- 
mate principles,  which  were  regarded  by  him 
as  being  of  two  kinds :  common,  i.  e.  principles 
ultimate  as  regards  any  kind  of  reasoning  or 
knowledge,  such  e.  g.  as  the  law  of  contradic- 
tion ;  special,  i.  e.  principles  which  unfolded 
the  ultimate  nature  of  some  type  or  kind  of 
real  existence.  Such  ultimate  nature  he  took 
to  be  apprehensible,  even  if  approached  through 
the  subordinate  offices  of  sense-perception, 
by  the  intuitive  grasp  of  reason.  The  same 
term  a(U»fia  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Stoics 
to  denote  merely  a  proposition,  and  this  usage 
was  followed  by  the  Ramist  logicians  and 
partly  by  Bacon,  who,  however,  takes  axiomata 
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more  in  the  sense  of  generalized  statements. 
With  Kant,  axioms  are  synthetical  proposi- 
tions only,  self-evident  and  intuitively  appre- 
hended. In  his  view,  therefore,  axioms  are 
possible  only  within  the  sphere  of  intuition,  i.e. 
of  space  and  time.  Bound  such  axioms,  much 
modem  discussion  is  concentrated.  (b.a.) 

In  mathematics,  the  term  is  commonly 
restricted  to  the  self-evident  propositions  on 
which  geometry  is  based,  and  those  facts  of 
general  experience  which  are  so  familiar  that 
every  one  must  admit  them.  (8.N.) 

IntertUv/re:  Cbooh  Robebtson,  Philos. 
Bemains,  1 1 9-1 34 ;  B.  EBDMAim,  Die  Axiome 
d.  Geometric;  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos. 
Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  (B.A.) 

Azion.  The  central  nervous  system  or 
cerebro-spinal  axis;  cf.  Neubaxis.  To  be 
distinguished  from  Axon,  used  by  Wilder  for 
the  longitudinal  skeletal  axis  of  the  verte- 
brate body  and  by  Kblliker  for  the  Neubtte 
(q.  v.).  (H.H.) 

Cylinder :  Oer.  Frimitithandf  Axenr 


eyUnder;  Fr.  eylindre-<Exe ;  Ital.  eiHndraste, 
The  central  nervous  axis  of  a  nerve  fibre.  G£ 
Nebvous  System,  Nebve.  For  axis-cylinder 
process,  see  Neubitb.  Sometimes  abbre- 
viated to '  axis '  (Howell  and  Huber).  Opinion 
differs  as  to  whether  the  axis  cylinder  consists 
of  an  outgrowth  of  a  single  cell.  There  is 
much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  longer  peripheral  nerves  are  formed  by 
a  moniUform  union  of  many  neuroblasts  or 
ganglioblasts.  (h.h.) 

A^rndtas  (and  Pro^ymitas)  [Or.  d + (vfuiy 
leavenl  Azymite  is  one  of  the  names  whidi 
arose  during  the  dispute  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  It  was  applied  by 
the  Qreeks  to  the  Latins,  because  the  latter 
used  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  The  Latins  retorted  upon  the 
Greeks  with  the  epithet  Fermentarii  or  Fro- 
zymites(io5i  a.d.). 

LUeraiure :  Piokleb,  Qesch.  d.  kircb.  Tren- 
nung  zwischen.d.  Orient  u.  Occident^  L  255; 
Neandeb,  Church  Hist.  vi.  337.        (BJi.w.) 
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BAADER  —  BACONIAN  METHOD 


▼on.  (1765- 
1 841.)  derman  philosopher  and  lloman 
Oatholic  theologian,  a  follower  of  Jacob 
Bohme  and  opponent  of  Hegel  and  Schelling. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Munich. 

BUiirai :  see  Suknites  and  Sh^ites. 

Babjlonia  (religion  in):    see  OaiEirrAL 
Philosopht  (Babylonio-Assyrian). 

Bacon,  FraaoiB.  (1561-1639.)  Studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  there 
formed  a  dislike  for  Aristotle's  philosophy. 
Visited  France  to  study  law  and  was  admitteid 
to  the  bar  in  1582 ;  became  counsel-extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen  in  1590.  Elected  to 
Parliament  in  1584,  he  sat  in  every  Parliament 
until  1 6 1 4.  The  Cecils  procured  the  reversion 
of  r^strar  of  the  Star  Chamber  for  him; 
it  fell  to  him  during  the  reign  of  Eing  James. 
Knighted  in  1 603,  he  became  one  of  the  counsel 
of  King  James  I.  Married  in  1606 ;  became 
solicitor-general,  1607;  attorney-general  and 
member  of  the  privy  council,  1613 ;  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  161 7;  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  161 8;  in  this  year  he  became  Baron 
Yernlam  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers;  Viscount  St  Albans,  1620.  After 
his  sixtieth  birthday,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  having  accepted  brib^  as  judge, 
and  retired  on  a  pension  of  JCi  20,000,  devoting 
his  time  until  death  to  study.  His  great 
influence  was  all  directed  toward  the '  new  era ' 
of  science ;  but  his  real  services  are  variously 
estimated.    See  Bacokiak  Method. 

Baeoiiv  Soger.  (1214-cir.  1292.^  An 
English  philosopher  and  monk,  possibly  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  13th  century. 
Educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  he  joined  the 
Franciscan  order  at  the  former  place.  In 
1278  a  Franciscan  council  condemned   his 


writings  and  committed  him  to  prison,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years. 

Baccmiaii  Method.  The  method  of  in- 
vestigating experience  which  proceeds  from 
given  particular  &ctB,  and  applies  no  general 
conceptions  that  have  not  themselves  been 
gained  from  and  tested  by  comparison  with 
particulars.  See  Induction,  la  the  more 
special  sense  it  names  the  special  form  of 
induction  advocated  by  Francis  Bacon. 

The  salient  features  are :  (a)  the  investigation 
begins  with  a  collection  of  particular  instances, 
and  for  its  perfect  working  out  requires  an 
exhaustive  collection;  (b)  from  the  collected 
instances  there  are  excluded  by  comparison  all 
elements  that  do  not  accompany  Uie  pheno- 
menon investigated ;  (c)  the  result  of  the  ex- 
clusion or  elimination  of  the  non-essential  is  to 
disclose  that  simpler  'form'  or  more  general 
characteristic  of  reality  of  which  the  pheno- 
menon investigated  is  a  specification ;  {d)  the 
work  of  exclusion  is  a  gradual  one,  and  ex- 
planation therefore  proceeds  regularly  from 
less  to  more  general  propositions;  (e)  were 
the  collection  of  instances  exhaustive,  the  com- 
parison and  exclusion  would  lead  in  all  cases 
to  a  true  result  Bacon's  method  is  defective 
on  two  sides ;  his  conception  of  nature  retains 

much  of  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic 


so 


doctrine  of  causes  (though  his  '  forms '  are  in- 
tended to  be  physical  and  are  not  abstractions) 
that  his  rules  for  exclusion  are  too  narrowly 
framed ;  he  did  not  allow  for  the  free  action 
of  thought  and  its  necessary  function  in 
theorizing.  It  is  to  be  said  also  that  Bacon's 
total  &ilure  to  grasp  tlie  significance  of  the 
mechanical  element  in  natural  process  pre- 
judices his  view  and  method. 

Literatwre :  Ellis  in  the  Introd.  to  voL  i 
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BAER  —  BAPTISM 


of  Ellis  and  Spedding's  ed.  of  Bacon's 
Works ;  Fowleb,  ed.  of  Bacon's  Nov.  Org. 
(1878);  LiBBiG,  Fr.  Bacon  (1863);  Sig- 
WABT,  in  Preuss.  Jalirb.  (1863);  Hbussleb, 
Fr.  Bacon  u.  seine  geschiclitl.  Stellung  (1889^ ; 
Natge,  F.  Bacon's  Formenlehre  (1891); 
LsucKFELD,  Arch.  f.  Qesch.  d.  PhUos., 
viii.  (B.A.) 

Baer,  Karl  Ernst  von.  (1792-1876.) 
A  Russian  naturalist  belonging  to  a  German 
family.  Professor  in  zoology  at  Konigsberg 
in  1 8 19.  Became  librarian  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1834.  Cf. 
Y.  Baeb's  Law. 

▼.  Baer's  Law :  Ger.  Baer'sdies  Geseiz ;  Fr. 
loi  de  Baer ;  Ital.  Ugge  di  Boer  {deUo  srnlvppo). 
In  the  development  both  of  the  organism  and 
of  its  parts  there  is  progress  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  and  from  an  unspecialized  to 
a  more  specialized  condition.  The  embryo 
passes  through  a  series  of  stages  in  which  it 
resembles  the  embryos  of  lower  forms. 

This  generalization,  based  upon  careful 
observation  and  prolonged  research,  Agassiz 
among  the  anti-evolutionists  and  Haeckel 
among  the  evolutionists  regarded  as  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  organic  development. 
See  Regapititlation. 

Literature:  v.  Base,  Beobachtungen  u. 
Eeflexionen  fi.  die  Entwickelungsgesch.  d. 
Thiere  (1829);  Louis  Agassiz,  Zool.  Q6n. 
1854^;  Ebnst  Haeckel,  Gen.  MorphoL 
1866);  A.  Sedgwick,  On  the  Law  of  De- 
velopment, Quart.  J.   Microsc.   Sci.,   xxzvi. 

(1894).  (C.LL.H.) 

Bahnsen,  Jnxdus    Friedrich  August. 

(1830-81^  A  German  philosopher.  Edu- 
cated at  Aiel  and  at  Tubingen,  he  became  a 
disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  and  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  his  doctrines. 

Balance  (in  aesthetics)  [Lat.  ht4anx,  two 
scales]  :  Ger.  Gleiehgewicht ;  Fr.  ^uUibre ; 
Ital.  bilancio,  equiltbrio.  Equivalence  of 
value  in  the  respective  parts  of  a  spatial  or 
temporal  whole,  when  contrasted  or  set  over 
against  each  other  with  alternating  attention. 

It  is  an  important  factor  in  harmony.  Its 
aesthetic  value  is  probably  closely  connected 
with  the  feelings  arising  from  bodily  equi- 
librium and  the  rhythm  of  respiration. 

It  does  not,  like  symmetry,  imply  an  exact 
correspondence  of  point  with  point,  nor  does 
it  refer  primarily  to  the  relation  of  part  to 
whole,  but  rather  involves  that  the  general 
impression  of  the  one  part  shall  be  of  equi- 
valent strength  to  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
applied  to  the  divisions  of  a  line  or  surface, 
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as  in  architecture,  to  the  disposition  of 
figures  in  painting  and  sculpture,  to  the 
strength  of  different  parts  of  an  orchestra 
or  chorus,  and  to  the  parts  of  a  line,  stanza, 
or  period  in  verse  or  prose.  Cf.  Habmony, 
Pbopobtiox,  and  Sthmetby.  (j.h.t.) 

Balance  of  Trade :  Ger.  IlandeiUbilcmz ; 
Fr.  balance  du  commerce;  Ital.  bilancio  dd 
eommercio.  The  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  exported  from  a  given 
country  within  a  specified  period,  and  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the 
same  country  during  the  same  period.  When 
the  exports  exceed  the  imports  the  balance  is 
said  to  be  favourable ;  in  the  reverse  case  it 
is  said  to  be  unfavourable. 

Most  of  the  economists  of  the  17  th  and 
1 8th  centuries  thought  that  the  exports  of 
a  country  corresponded  to  the  sales  of  a 
merchant,  and  its  imports  to  the  purchases 
of  a  merchant;  that  the  net  income  of  the 
merchant  or  of  the  country  was  represented 
by  the  excess  of  sales  over  purchases ;  that  if 
a  country  had  such  an  excess,  it  would  be 
prosperous,  and  get  gold  or  silver  from  other 
nations ;  that  if  it  had  a  deficiency  instead  of 
an  excess,  it  was  unprosperous,  and  would 
lose  its  gold  and  silver.  These  views  consti- 
tuted what  is  known  as  the  mercantile  syUem. 
Their  fallacy  was  exposed  by  the  Physiocrats, 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  by  J.  B.  Say.  These 
writers  showed  that  many  otber  elements 
besides  exports  and  imports  combined  to  deter- 
mine the  movement  of  the  precious  metals ; 
and  also  that  this  movement  was  a  far  less  im- 
portant index  of  national  prosperity  than  the 
adherents  of  the  Mercantile  System  had  sup- 
posed. 

Literalurt:  CossA,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of 
Polit.  Econ.  (3rd  ed.,  trans,  by  Dyer),  201- 
10;  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  IV; 
Goschek,  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes. (A.T.H.) 

BalfDnr,  James  (of  Pilrig).  (1705-95.) 
A  Scottish  jurist  and  philosophical  writer. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  Edinburgh  University,  1754,  and  of 
law,  1764.    He  became  the  friend  of  Hume. 

BalfDnr,  Bobert.  (cir.  1550-cir.  1625.) 
A  Scottish  philosopher  of  the  17th  century, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
edited  the  works  of  Cleomedes.  Professor  of 
Greek  and  principal  of  Guienne  (cir.  1586). 

Bamalip :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Baptism  [Gr.  /Soirri^civ,  to  dip] :  Ger. 
Taufo;  Fr.  haptime;  It&L  beUtesimo.  Bap- 
tism is  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  recognized 
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by  the  Boman  Gatholic  Church,  and  one  of  the 
two  sacraments  recc^nized  by  the  majority  of 
Protestants.  Its  detailed  treatment  belongs 
to  the  doctrinal  department  of  systematic 
theology,  and  there  &lls  in  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  functions  of  the  Church. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  theology,  baptism 
is  a  condition  of  salvation.  Its  due  treatment 
involves  these  considerations:  (i)  the  ma- 
terial— water;  (2)  the  form  or  formula,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  institution  by  Jesus ; 
(3)  the  result — regeneration,  or  gift  of  new 
life;  (4)  the  subjective  condition  requbite 
for  its  reception.  According  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  doctrine,  baptism  gives  entrance  to 
the  Church,  outside  of  which  there  can  be 
DO  salvation.  With  Protestants  it  is  a  sign, 
which  has  no  effect  in  itself,  but  depends  on 
the  co-operant  faith  of  the  recipient.  Cf. 
Sacbahknts. 

Literature :  for  full  treatment  and  literature, 
see  Herzog'sBeal-Encyc;  on  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  the  matter,  see  Mozley,  Beview  of 
the  Baptismal  Controversy.  (r.m.w.) 

Baptists:  Ger.  Tdufsr,  BaptisUn;  Fr. 
BaptiMea;  Ital.  BaUisti,  Those  who  regard 
baptism  as  the  ceremony  special  to  a  public 
confession  of  belief  in  the  central  dogmas  of 
Chi'istianity,  and  make  use  of  the  custom  of 
dipping'  or  submersion,  not  that  of  sprink- 
ling. 

From  the  standpoint  of  history  of  religions, 
the  matter  has  interest  on  its  mainly  philo- 
logical and  archaeological  side. 

Ziteratwre:  art.  in  Herzog*s  Beal-Encyc; 
the  works  of  W.  Wall,  Moses  Stuabt, 
E.  Beecheb,  a.  Cabsox,  A.  Campbell,  T.  J. 
Conant,  J.  W.  Dale,  on  Baptism.      (b.m.w.) 

Barbara :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Bardesanes  of  Bdessa,  or  Bar-Baisan. 
(cir.  155-223).  An  orthodox  Christian  who 
enjoyed  great  favour  at  the  court  at  Edessa. 
An  astrologer,  and  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Gnosticism  of  Valentinus.  Missionary  to  Ar- 
menia in  217. 

Bardili,  Christoph  Ckyttfried.  (1761- 
1 808.)  A  German  philosopher,  who  opposed 
Kant  and  favoured  a  philosophy  of  identity. 
Professor  of  philosophy  at  Stuttgart,  1 794. 

Bargain:  Qer.  handeln\  Fr.  marehander\ 
Ital.  pattegffiare.  To  offer  a  low  price  for  a 
conmiodity  with  the  contemplated  possibility 
of  paying  a  higher  one ;  or  conversely,  to  ask 
a  high  price  for  a  commodity  with  the  con- 
templated possibility  of  accepting  a  lower  one. 
Opposed  to  the  one-price  system.^ . 

In  isolated  transactions  bargaibing  is  all 


but  universal.  *lf  ^' Vi^hes  to  sell  a  house  of 
a  peculiar  character;*ffud  B  is  the  only  man 
who,  for  the  moment,  wi^he^  to  buy  that  kind 
of  house,  it  may  happen  *£hat  .{he  maximum 
price  which  B  is  willing  to  *'9ay>*'^ii^. greater 
than  the  minimum  which  A  &-*3^tQiiiig  to 
accept.  In  view  of  this  possibility,  -i- is.ije- 
luctant  to  name  the  lowest  price  at  which  ii^*-.  ^ 
will  aell  until  he  sees  whether  B  cannot  *kK»'  ;  .• 
induced  to  pay  more,  while  B  is  equally  re-  •'' 
luctant  to  name  his  highest  price  until  he  sees 
whether  A  may  be  induced  to  sell  for  less. 
But  if  there  are  other  house-owners  in  the 
same  situation  as  A,  or  other  buyers  in  the 
same  situation  as  B,  the  matter  assumes  a 
different  aspect.  A  is  afraid  to  ask  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  fear  B  may  buy  of  some  one 
else;  B  is  afraid  to  begin  with  an  unduly 
low  figure  for  fear  A  may  sell  to  some  other 
buyer.  Competition  tends  to  take  the  place  of 
bargaining.  (a.t.h.) 

Baroco  (Barocco,  Baroque)  [arough  pearl; 
deriv.  uncertain]:  Qer.  Barok;  Fr.baroqtie; 
Ital.  haroceo.  Odd,  wilfully  peculiar;  more 
specifically  in  aesthetics,  a  species  of  the 
peculiar  or  abnormal,  in  which  this  effect  of 
peculiarity  seems  to  be  intentionally  or  sys- 
tematically sought. 

The  term  has  been  applied  especially  to 
the  architecture  of  the  17th  and  i8th  cen- 
turies. At  its  best,  this  was  characterized 
by  grandeur,  massiveness,  picturesqueness  of 
effect,  and  richness  of  detail ;  often,  however, 
by  exaggeration,  over^luxuriance,  contorted 
scrollwork,  and  generally  inorganic  orna- 
mentation. Cf.  Liibke,  Hist,  of  Art  (£ng. 
trans.,  1877),  "•  '59  ff*  (j.h.t.) 

Baroco  (in  logic) :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Barter  [O.F.  hwat']'.  Ger.  Naturaltatueh^ 
Naturaltoirihsehaft ;  Fr.  troc;  Ital.  baratto. 
The  exchange  of  one  commodity  or  group  of 
commodities  for  another  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Money  (q.  v.). 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  a  system  of 
barter  are  so  great  as  to  make  extensive  trade 
by  this  method  impossible.  It  requires  'a 
double  coincidence  of  wants  and  possessions.' 
If  a  hat  is  to  be  bartered  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
there  must  be  at  once  a  producer  of  shoes 
who  wants  a  hat,  and  a  producer  of  hats 
who  wants  a  pair  of  shoes.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  we  find  the  invention  and  use  of 
money  to  have  been  almost  coincident  with 
the  development  of  exchange;  and  where 
money  is  lacking,  we  see  a  resort  to  some  form 
of  credit,  however  insecure,  rather  than  a  lapse 
into  the  regime  of  barter.  (A.T.H.) 
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Barth<l0iiiy4faiTit4telaare,  J.    (1805- 

95.)  A  French  ^fiflib6t]£er,  statesman,  and 
oriental  scholar.  *.  ^e  m«t  held  office  under 
the  MinisterNdf  Fincmce,  contrihuting  mean- 
while t(ft&Q  ^/kbe  and  the  Nation.  In  1838 
he  yfa^'lgliksled  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
I^pia9**philosophy  in  the  Collie  de  France. 
*«Ii^**f839  he  became  a  member  of  the 
*;dpcademy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  In 
1848  he  entered  the  Assembly,  and  at  the 
coup  dHai  was  imprisoned.  Upon  his  release 
he  resigned  his  chair.  In  1871  he  entered 
the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  and  supported 
Thiers.  In  1876  the  Assembly  elected  him 
life*member  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1 880-1 
he  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Afidrs.  His 
greatest  service  to  philosophy  is  a  French 
translation  of  Aristotle's  works.  He  con- 
tributed much  to  Western  knowledge  of 
Indian  philosophy  by  his  works  on  the  Vedas, 
on  Buddhism,  and  on  Buddha  and  his 
Religion. 

Basal  Ganglia :  see  Bbain  (Glossary). 

Basedow,  Johaan  Bemhard  (origin- 
ally Johann  Berend  Bassedau).  (1723-90.) 
A  famous  Gterman  educational  reformer  or 
revolutionist.  Bom  in  Hamburg;  educated 
at  Leipzig;  professor  in  the  Academy  at 
Soroe,  Denmark,  1753.  Transferred  to  the 
Gymnasium  at  Aitona  in  1761.  Rous- 
8eau*s  imilt  suggested  certain  improvements 
in  textbooks,  and,  soliciting  aid  from  in- 
terested friends,  he  published  his  EUmeniaT' 
loerk  with  100  copper-plate  illustrations. 
^Everythbg  according  to  nature'  might  be 
said  to  be  his  watchword.  In  1771  he  was 
called  to  Dessau  by  Prince  Leopold,  and  in  1 7  74 
took  charge  of  the  famous  Fhilanthropinum. 
Manual  training,  gymnastics,  the  conversational 
language-method,  the  free  use  of  pictures  for 
illustration,  the  dialogue  form  of  textbooks, 
ftc,  were  introductions  of  his.  Owing  to  lack 
of  tact,  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
school  in  1776,  and  lived  an  irregular  life 
afterwards. 

Basel  (Confession  of) :  Ger.  BomUt  Konfes- 
sum ;  Fr.  Confession  de  Bdle ;  Ital.  Ctrnfessiovie 
di  Basilea,  A  Confession  belonging  to  the 
Zwinglian  branch  of  the  reformed  theology, 
first  drafted  by  John  Oecolampadius  in  1531 ; 
further  elaborated  by  Oswald  Myconius  in 
1532;  and  promulgated  in  1534.  The  Con- 
fession is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  for  its 
freedom  from  influences  due  to  dogmatic  dis- 
putes (except  that  with  the  Anabaptists),  and 
for  its  comparative  subordination  of  Protestant 
bibliolatry. 


Literature :  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
i.  3^5-  (RJC.w.) 

Basil ftilimss  [ME.  has^ien,  for  aba^un, 
to  abash] :  Ger.  Schiiehtemlieit ;  Fr«  timidite 
spontanee  (or  instincUve) ;  Ital.  timidity 
istintiva.  Those  mental  and  physical  atti- 
tudes of  instinctive  and  spontaneous  timidify 
shown  by  young  children  in  the  presence  of 
persons  more  or  less  strange. 

Bashfulness  characterizes  the  attitudes  of 
the  child  before  the  sense  of  self  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  arouse  reflective  attitudes  of 
Modesty  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Cotkebs,  Shame, 
Timidity. 

Literature:  seeunderSHYKESS.  (jjtf3.'-o.F.s.) 

Basil,  or  Basilius,  Saint,  (cir.  329-79 
A.  D.)  One  of  the  '  three  lights  of  the  church 
of  Cappadocia,'  called  Basil  the  Great,  fie 
was  a  follower  and  great  admirer  of  Origen« 
Bom  in  Caesarea,  Cappadocia,  he  studied  in 
Athens,  35I-5.  After  extensive  travels,  he 
spent  seven  years  in  monastic  retirement 
in  Pontus.  In  370  he  became  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
ascetic  habits  brought  on  death.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Basilides.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
unknown.  He  lived  in  Egypt  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  from  about 
100  to  about  140  A.D.  He  was  a  Gnostic, 
and  founded  the  sect  of  Basilidians.  See 
Gnosticism. 

Bathniisni  [Gr.  ffa0fi6f,  a  step]  (not  in  use 
in  other  languages).  'All  the  mechanisms 
necessary  to  the  mature  life  of  the  individual 
are  constructed  by  the  activity  of  a  special 
form  of  energy  known  as  growth-energy  or 
bathmism.' — E.  D.  Cope  {Primary  Factors  cf 
Orgamc  Evolution,  1896).  Hence  bathmo- 
genens,  bathmic  energy,  &c. 

It  is  one  of  the  newer  attempts  to  designate 
Vitalism  (q.v.),  of  which  'self-adaptation' 
(Heuslow)  and  'genetic  energy'  (Williams) 
are  others;  they  seem,  however,  to  lose 
nothing  of  the  essential  obecureneas  of  the 
vitalistic  conception.  (c.Ll.k.~uc.b.) 

Bauer,  Bruno.  (1809--82.)  A  German 
rationalistic,  theological,  and  historical  writer. 
He  belonged  to  the  younger  group  of  Hegel- 
ians, the  Hegelians  of  the  'left'  (Strauss), 
who  taught  that  immortality  is  merely  the 
eternity  of  the  universal  reason;  that  the 
God-man  is  simply  humanity;  that  the  God- 
head attains  self-consciousness  first  in  human 
spirits.  After  1834  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  scientific  'criticism '  of  the  Bible. 
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Banmgarten,     JUezaader     Gottlieb. 

(1714--63.)  A  Qerman  philosopher,  horn 
and  schooled  in  Berlin.  At  the  Orphanage 
in  Halle,  he  was  much  influenced  by  A.  H. 
Francke,  Breithanpt,  and  Lange.  He  early 
began  writing  poetry.  A  strong  prejudice 
against  Wolff,  received  in  Halle,  led  him  to 
carefully  study  the  system,  and  he  became  an 
adherent  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  lectured 
in  Halle^  i735'4o.  He  then  became,  and 
remained  untU  his  death,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  writings 
constitute  a  sort  of  completion  of  the  work 
which  Wolff  began — an  encyclopaedic  review 
of  all  the  sciences.  He  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  modem  Qerman  philosophical 
vocabulary,  as  e.g.  the  expression  an  void 
fur  sieh  (a  modification  of  Wolff's  vor  wnd  an 
nch)  and  the  term  Aesthetics,  denoting  both 
the  science  of  the  lower  forms  of  knowledge 
and  the  science  of  the  beautifdl. 

Banr,  Ferdinaiid  Gbxistian.  (1792- 
1860.)  A  German  Protestant  theologian, 
Bible  critic,  and  historian.  Studied  theology 
at  Blaubeuren  Theological  Seminary  and  at 
the  University  at  Tiibingen.  In  181 7  he 
became  professor  of  theology  in  the  former 
institution  and  in  1826  in  tiie  latter.  He  is 
the  founder  of  the  '  Tubingen  school '  of  Bible 
eritics  and  Hegelian  thinkers.  A  profound 
scholar  and  a  strong  constructive  critic,  he  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  bold  views  in  biblical 
criticism. 

Bayle,  Pierre,  (i 647-1 706.)  A  French 
sceptical  philosopher  and  critic.  The  son  of 
a  IVotestant  minister,  he  studied  at  the  college 
at  Toulouse,  and  was  for  several  years  a 
private  tutor  at  Geneva  and  Bouen.  Pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  College 
of  Sedan  after  1675 ;  professor  of  philosophy 
and  history  at  Botterdam  after  1681 ;  editor 
of  a  critical  monthly  review,  1684-87.  De- 
prived of  his  professorship  in  1693  on  account 
of  his  religious  views. 

Bajnesy  Tbonuui  Spencer.  (1823-87.) 
An  English  philosophical  writer.  He  studied 
at  a  private  school,  at  Bristol  College,  and  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  logic  at  Edinbui^h,  1851-55,  and 
professor  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  after  1864. 
He  was  assistant  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
NeWy  1857-64,  and  editor  of  the  9th  ed.  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

BmmL&yt  Frederick.  (1777-1845.)  An 
American  clergyman  in  the  Protestant  Epi- 
scopal Church.  Educated  at  Princeton  College, 


he  became  professor  of  mental  9pi  mbral  philo- 
sophy in  i^e  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Provost  of  the  University,  1813-28.  • 

Beats  [AS.  hetan]:  Qer.  SchwAungerii 
Tanstosse;  tr.baUemenU;  ltal.batiimenti.  Wlien 
two  or  more  tones  are  sounded  simultaneously 
their  sound-waves  interfere;  and  the  result, 
when  the  difference  between  their  vibration  rates 
is  slight,  is  a  rhythmical  intensive  variation 
in  the  total  impression.  This  is  termed  'beating.' 

Their  rapidity  depends  on  the  difference  of 
the  vibration  rates  of  the  tones.  The  limits 
of  distinguishable  beats  seem  to  be  about 
thirty  per  second  for  the  deepest,  and  sixty 
for  the  highest  tones  of  the  musical  scale. 

Beats  have  been  divided  by  Konig  into 
lower  and  upper,  on  the  following  formula : 

n^  is  the  vibration  rate  of  the  lower,  n^  that 
of  the  higher  tone.  N  is  a  whole  number. 
Then  the  vibration  rates  are : 

Lower  beats,  n,  —  N .  n^ ; 

Upper  beats,  (N+ 1)  n^— n,. 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  i.  466  ff.;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  79-81 ;  Ebbh^ohaus,  PsychoL, 
i.  30 1 .  See  also  works  cited  under  Acoustics, 
especially  KOnig,  Quelques  Experiences  d*A- 
coustique  (1882),  chaps,  ix,  x.  (e.b.t.) 

Also  KOnio,  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  clvii. 
177  ff.;  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii;  KtLPE, 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  §  45;  Helmholtz, 
Tonempfindungen,  4.  Aufl. ;  Hekssn  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iii ;  Nuel,  art. 
Audition,  in  Eichet's  Diet,  de  Physiol,  (with 
extensive  bibliography).  See  LitercUure  under 
Heabino.  On  the  questions  of  subjective  and 
central  localization  involved  see  Wundt,  loc. 
cit.;  K.  L.  ScHAFEB,  Pflager's  Arch.,  Ixi. 
544,  and  Wiedermann's  Annalen,  Iviii.  785 ; 
Meinong  and  Witasek,  Zeitscb.  f.  Psychol.,  xv. 
(1897),  189  ff.;  M.  Meyeb  and  Ebbinqhaus, 
ibid.,  xvi.  (1897),  i.  152  ;  Stumpf,  ibid.,  xv. 
(1897),  289;  M.  Meyeb,  ibid.,  xvii.  (1898), 
401;  xvi.  (1898),  196;  (with  Stumpf),  ibid., 
xviii.  (1898),  274,  294,  302;  Beitr.  z.  Ak.  u. 
Musikwiss.,  ii.  (1898),  25;  Stumpf,  ibid.,  i. 

(1898),  I.  (J.M.B.) 

Beattie,  James.  (1735-1803.)  A  Scot- 
tish poet  and  philosophical  writer.  He  was 
bom  at  Laurencekirk,  and  educated  at  Mari- 
schal  College,  Aberdeen.  He  became  school- 
master of  Fordoun  in  1753,  and  under-master 
in  the  grammar  school  at  Aberdeen,  1758. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  Marischal  College  in  1760,  and 
entered  into  intimate  philosophical  inter- 
course with    Reid,  Campbell,  Qerard    and 
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others.  In  1770  be  published  bis  famous 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  ImrmUabiUty  of 
Trttth,  attacking  Helvetius  and  Hume  and 
advocating  what  was  afterwards  caUed  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense. 

Beat  tone:  Ger.  Staaston;  Fr.  son  rSsuUarU; 
ItaL  iuano  (or  iono)  di  hattimerUo.  At  a 
certain  rapidity  of  succession,  beats  may  them- 
selves form  a  tone — the  beat  tone.  These  are 
•upper'  and  'lower.' 

If  N  is  I  (see  Beats),  the  first  lower  beat 
tone  is  the  difference  tone  of  the  first  order 
(n,— Uj).  No  other  beat  tones  coincide,  in 
cases  of  simple  tones,  with  audible  combination 
tones;  in  cases  of  compound  tones  there  may 
be  coincidence.  The  beat  tones  are  heard 
most  clearly  in  dissonances.  (e.b.t.) 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  PsychoL  (4th 
ed.),i.  471 ;  Sakfo&d, Course  in  Exper. Psychol., 
expt  82 ;  Ebbinohaus,  Psychol.,  i.  31 2.  Also 
the  citations  under  Beats,  especially  the 
references  to  KOnio,  and  under  Acous- 
tics. (E.B.T.-J.M.B.) 

Beauty  and  The  Beautiftil  [Lat.  bellua, 
pretty,  charming] :  Qer.  Schanheitf  das  St^ione, 
{sehon  as  adj.  is  broader  than  'beautiful' ;  rather 
=  *fine');  Fr.  heauti,  le  beau;  Ital.  hetUzzay  U 
heUo,  (i)  That  quality  which  is  apprehended 
as  a  specinc  value,  the  marks  or  characteristics 
of  wUch  are  discussed  under  Aesthetic  and 
Feblino  (aestheticV  In  this  broad  sense  it 
is  used  as  a  generic  term  including,  as  sub- 
ordinate species,  the  sublime,  the  beautiful  in 
narrower  senses,  the  graceful,  comic,  tragic,  &c. 

(2)  Various  narrower  senses  of  which  the 
most  important  are:  (a)  That  portion  of 
aesthetic  value  which  excludes  the  predomi- 
nant aspect  of  magnitude  or  power  (the 
Sublime)  and  the  mingled  unpleasant  features 
of  the  tragic,  comic,  pathetic,  &c.,  while  in- 
cluding the  pleasure  derived  from  expression, 
as  well  as  that  from  form  or  colouring.  (6) 
That  portion  of  aesthetic  value  which  depends 
solely  on  form,  or  on  form  and  sensuous 
elements  combined,  as  contrasted  with  the 
value  derived  from  the  idea  or  characteristic 
expressed.  Other  shades  of  meaning  are  in- 
dicated below.  Of.  Expbessiox,  Chaeac- 
TEBisnc,  Sublime,  Fitness,  and  Abt  (II  and 

ni). 

The  three  main  points  of  view  from  which 
the  subject  has  been  treated  have  been  stated 
under  the  title  Aesthetic  (q^v.^  as  (i)  that 
of  the  psychology  of  beauty,  which  considers 
especially  the  nature  and  origin  of  aesthetic 
experience ;  (2)  that  of  an  analysis  (a)  of  Ihe 
form  and  content  of  objects  judged  beautiful, 


and  (5)  of  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  judgment 
itself,  in  order  to  find  the  distinguishing  marks 
or  categories  of  beauty ;  (3)  that  of  the  meta- 
physics of  beauty,  i.  e.  the  relation  of  beauty 
to  ultimate  reality.  Discussions  of  beauty 
may  be  roughly  grouped  as  follows :  I.  Ancient 
writers,  who  deal  mainly  with  problems  (2,  a) 
and  (3),  above ;  II.  Modem  writers  prior  to 
Kant,  dealing  especially  with  (i)  and  (2,  a); 
III.  Kant,  who  investigated  (2,0);  lY.  German 
writers  following  Kant  and  developing  various 
lines,  especially  (3) ;  V.  Recent  investigation, 
dealing  especially  with  (i). 

I.  The  Greek  term  for  beauty  {t6  Kokiti) 
seems  to  have  been  applied  at  first  to  objects 
of  sight  (so  in  Russian  until  very  recently), 
especially  to  the  human  form  (Hesiod  uses  it 
of  the  female,  not  of  the  male).  In  consequence 
of  the  religious  associations  of  the  word  which 
was  applied  to  many  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  more  especially  because  of  the  prominence 
in  Greek  life  of  manly  beauty  and  of  artistic 
creation  in  nearly  every  form,  the  term  came 
to  embody  for  the  Greek  nearly  all  that  was 
of  highest  value.  It  represented  not  an  ab- 
stract quality  nor  an  occasional  pleasure,  but 
the  real  value  of  life,  in  which  he  measured 
the  various  *  goods.'  As,  however,  intellectual 
and  moral  life  gained  in  importance  the  con- 
cept *  beautiful '  came  to  widen  its  scope  to 
include  these,  and  finally  to  give  them  the 
pre-eminence.  This  made  the  constant  inter- 
change of  aesthetic,  moral,  and  metaphysical 
points  of  view  a  natural  occurrence.  Finally^ 
the  laws  of  tectonics  and  of  plastic  art  em- 
phasized the  characteristics  of  symmetry,  and 
of  unity  in  variety,  as  the  essential  marks  of 
beautiful  forms. 

Socrates,  accoixling  to  Xenophon,  examined 
the  conception  of  kalakagathiay  'fair  and  good,' 
in  which  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  *  best  people ' 
found  expression,  decided  that  no  such  con- 
nection between  beauty  of  outward  form  and 
goodness  of  inner  character  as  the  popular 
view  implied  could  be  verified,  and  concluded 
that  the  concept,  if  true  at  all,  must  apply  as 
a  whole  to  the  inner  life.  He  also  urged  that 
the  beautiful,  like  the  good,  must  be  useful  and 
fit  for  its  end,  and  refused  to  regard  as 
adequate  any  abstract  criterion,  such  as  the 
*  well-proportioned.' 

Plato,  although  dealing  with  beauty  only 
incidentally  (except  in  the  dialogue  Hippias 
Major,  of  doubtful  authenticity),  brought  out 
nearly  all  aspects  of  the  Greek  aesthetic  con- 
sciousness. Under  ( i ),  psychological  aesthetics, 
he  names  as  aesthetic  senses  vision,  hearin^^ 
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and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  smelL  These  senses 
yield  *  pore  pleasures/  unmixed  with  any  pain 
or  want.  More  specifically,  these  pure 
pleasures  are  given  by  beauty  of  colour  and 
form,  and  by  sounds  which  are  smooth  and  clear 
and  have  a  single  pure  tone.  Tragedy  and 
comedy  excite  a  feeling  less  purely  aesthetic, 
because  it  contains  a  mixture  of  pain  with 
pleasure.  As  to(2),the  characteristics  of  beauty, 
Plato  in  the  Gcrgias  advances  the  view  that 
objects  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as  they 
either  (a)  are  useful,  or  (&)  give  delight  when 
contemplated  (cv  r^p  6t»ptia6at  xolp^ip).  In  the 
FhUdma  he  distinguishes  from  things  which 
are  relatively  beautiful  {irp6g  rt  coXa)  those 
which  are  intrinsically  and  absolutely  beautiful 
(ffoXA  Koff  avra).  As  to  the  marks  of  this  latter 
class  he  seems  to  adopt  two  attitudes.  At  one 
time  he  specifies  a  number  of  characteristic 
marks,  e.  g.  beautiful  forms  are '  straight  lines, 
circles,  and  figures  formed  out  of  them  by 
rulers,'  &c  (where  measure  or  symmetry  seems 
to  be  the  essential  feature),  or  sounds  smooth 
and  clear  (simplicity t  purity  1).  'Measure 
and  83rmmetry,'  he  dedares, '  are  beauty,'  a  doc- 
trine forced  upon  him  no  doubt  by  the  whole 
development  of  Greek  art,  and  by  the  experi* 
mental  and  theoretical  considerations  of  the 
I^thagoreans.  The  Greek  word  from  which 
we  derive  the  two  different  terms  'cosmos' 
(cosmic)  and '  cosmetic '  shows  the  two  ideas 
'order'  and  'decoration'  fused.  Variety  is 
also  an  aesthetic  element.  At  another  time, 
he  seems  to  reject  these  considerations,  regards 
it  as  confusing  and  illogical  to  say  that  colour  or 
form  or  any  such  thing  is  the  source  of  beauty 
(i.e.  to  explain  a  angle  concept  by  several 
various  marks),  and  fiilb  back  on  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  presence  of  beauty  which 
makes  things  beautiful.  This  would  naturally 
force  a  modem  to  conclude  that  beauty  must 
be  defined  in  terms  of  subjective  value,  but 
it  leads  with  Plato  to  (3),  his  metaphysics 
of  beauty.  For  beauty  is  thus  identified  with 
the  Platonic  Ideas.  It  is  distinguished 
from  wisdom  in  that  it  is  visible,  perceptible 
by  sense.  It '  shines.'  It  is  easiest  seen  in  the 
human  form.  From  this  the  seeker  of  beauty 
may  pass  on  to  beauty  of  all  forms,  then  to 
beauty  of  soul,  then  to  beauty  of  institutions 
and  laws,  then  to  beauty  of  science,  until 
finally  the  vision  of  beauty  absolute,  separate, 
and  eternal  is  reached.  Plato's  depreciatory 
view  of  poetry  did  not  affect  the  value  which 
he  set  upon  beauty.  The  lover  of  beauiy  is 
of  the  same  class  with  the  philo80i>her. 

Aristotle  treats  beauty  only  incidentally. 


Its  main  characteristics  are  said  to  be  '  order, 
symmetry,  definite  limitation,'  and  hence  it  is 
not  alien  to  mathematics.  A  certain  magni- 
tude is  also  a  condition  of  beauty,  especially 
in  the  human  form.  '  Small  men  may  be  well 
proportioned,  but  cannot  be  called  beautiful.' 
Subjective  definitions  are  also  given:  'the 
beautiful  is  chosen  for  itself  and  is  worthy  of 
praise  (like  the  good) ' ;  or,  '  that  good  which 
is  pleasant  because  good.'  The  virtues,  or 
rather  the  excellences  or  admired  qualities, 
are  said  to  be  beautiful, — especially  the  crown- 
ing quality  of '  nobility  of  soul,'  which  is  a  kind 
of  lustre  of  beauty.  Real  beauty  is  also  dis- 
tinguished from  a  beauty  which  has  reference 
only  to  desire,  as  manifested  in  sexual  pre- 
ference. 

Cicero  rendered  a  twofold  service  in  the 
definition  of  beauty.  He  distinguished  clearly 
the  concept  of  beauty  from  that  of  adaptation 
or  fitness  to  an  end ;  and  secondly  he  noted  the 
division  of  beauty  {ptdehritudo),  as  a  generic 
term,  into  its  species,  dignity  {diffnitas)  and 
grace  or  loveliness  {ventLStas),  the  masculine 
and  womanly  aspects.  Plato  had  prepared 
the  way  for  this  by  distinguishing  two  classes 
of  the  beautiful,  the  manly  or  energetic  (o^r), 
and  the  calm  or  modulated  or  well-ordered 
{Koafuos).  But  the  Latin  '  dignitas '  is  a  more 
adequate  expression  than  the  Greek  6(vs.  A 
similar  distinction  was  made  by  Yitruvius  in 
his  characterization  of  the  three  styles  of 
architecture.  The  Doric  is  strong  and  severe, 
the  Corinthian  ornate  and  gi*aceful,  the  Ionic 
between  the  two.  A  great  number  of  aesthetic 
terms  were  developed  by  the  rhetoricians,  espe- 
cially Quintilian,  to  describe  the  three  main 
styles,  and  it  was  in  this  connection  that  the 
concept  of  the  Sxtblime  (q.v.)  received  its 
treatment  in  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Longinus. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  Plotinus 
to  the  theory  of  beauty  was  his  sharp 
delimitation  of  beauty  from  the  good.  Using 
a  suggestion  of  Plato,  he  characterizes  the 
good  as  awakening  desire  (a)  for  its  pos^ 
session,  and  {b)  for  possession  of  it  as  reality. 
The  beautiful  on  the  contrary  (a)  belongs  not 
to  the  observer  but  to  itself;  and  {b)  it  is 
enough  to  have  the  seeming  or  appearance  of 
beauty.  Beauty  is  therefore  objective,  disin- 
terested, and  is  thus  essentially  an  appearance, 
i.e.  a  sensuously  apprehended  quality.  In 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  we  do  not  distingpiieh 
reality  from  semblance. 

Beauty  in  its  ultimate  or  metaphysical  char^ 
acter  is  an  expression,  a  shining  forth,  of  spirit 
in  some  particular  form  or  shape.   The  ground 
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of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  that  the  soul  perceives 
in  the  beautiful  object  a  trace  of  its  own  nature 
as  rational,  participating  in  '  form '  or  '  idea.' 
Unity  in  variety  is  thus  pleasing  because  the 
soul  is  such  a  unity.  Bodily  beeiuty  is,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  beauty  of  soul,  and  this  in 
turn  receives  its  charm  from  reason  {vovs). 
Hence  symmetry  is  quite  inadequate  as  ex- 
planation of  beauty.  Beauty  consists  rather 
in  the  light,  the  life,  that  streams  forth  in  con- 
nection with  the  symmetry ;  and  this  in  turn 
derives  its  value  from  its  ultimate  source,  the 
good. 

This  general  conception  of  beauty  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  good  under  sensuous  con- 
ditions was  influential  with  mediaeval  writers. 
Thomas  Aquinas  names  as  its  objective  char- 
acteristics, '  clearness  or  brightness  of  colour ' 
and '  symmetry ' ;  '  brilliance  of  form '  {respten- 
derUia  formcu),  in  addition  to  materials  pro- 
portionally divided,  or  to  diverse  powers  or 
actions ;  harmony  in  diversity.  The  beautiful 
is  distinguished  from  the  good  in  that  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  good,  desire  is  satisfied  by 
the  possession  of  its  object ;  in  the  case  of  the 
beautiful,  desire  is  satisfied,  not  by  the  posses- 
sion, but  by  the  aspect  or  cognition  of  the  object. 
Vision  and  hearing  are  the  aesthetic  senses 
because  they  are  the  cognitive  senses. 

IL  The  influence  of  Greek  conceptions  is 
also  manifest  in  the  earliest  modem  writers 
on  beauty  in  England  and  France.  In  France 
beauty  was  usually  discussed  incidentally  to 
the  treatment  of  art.  But  in  art  the  authori- 
tative canon  was  held  to  be  'imitation  of 
nature ' ;  hence  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  art 
was  its  truth — '  rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai ' 
(Boileau).  In  England,  Shaftesbury,  like 
Flotinus,  distinguishes  successive  grades  of 
beauty,  from  dead  forms  up  to  God.  Beauty 
is  in  the  form,  not  in  the  matter.  More 
specifically,  'all  beauty  is  truth';  'what  is 
beautiful  is  harmonious  and  proportionable.' 
Its  essence  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  '  in- 
ward numbers  and  proportions.' 

A  more  systematic  attempt  to  define  the 
psychological  basis  of  aesthetic  feeling  was 
made  by  Hutcheson  (1725),  who  anticipated 
most  of  the  categories  later  elaborated  by  Kant. 
Beauty  is  apprehended  by  a  '  sense,'  i.  e.  it  is 
immediately  perceived,  and  does  notarise  from 
any  knowledge  of  principles  or  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  object,  nor  can  it  be  altered  by 
it.  The  categories  of  the  aesthetic  are  sub- 
jective; it  is  (i)  not  a  quality  in  the  object, 
'  without  relation  to  any  mind  which  perceives 
it ' ;  it  denotes  a  perception.     (2)  Beauty  may 


be  original,  or  comparative.  The  formal  law 
of  original  beauty  is  uniformity  in  variety. 
Comparative,  or  relative,  beauty  is  felt  on 
the:comparison  of  some  object  with  its  original^ 
which  may  be  either  some  object  in  nature  (as 
in  imitative  arts),  or  some  idea  or  intention 
(beauty  of  purposiveness).  The  suggestion 
that  there  is  a  harmony  between  reason,  which 
seeks  regularity  or  uniformity,  and  the  'sense ' 
which  finds  beauty  in  the  same,  is  another 
anticipation  of  Kant's  theory. 

Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  ofBeatUt/  (1753)9 
named  as  the  principles  which  make  objects 
beautifril,  'fitness,  variety,  uniformity,  sim- 
plicity, intricacy,  and  quantity.'  Of  these  it  is 
variety  which  is  the  cause  of  pleasure  in  the 
'  line  of  beauty,'  or  in  the  still  more  intricately 
curving  serpentine  '  line  of  grace,'  which  are 
asserted  to  be  at  the  basis  of  beauty  in  art. 

Burke's  Essay  on  the  Svblxme  and  BeauUJul 
(1 756)  marks  an  attempt  to  find  a  physiological 
explanation  of  aesthetic  feeling.  Discarding 
the  more  usually  accepted  principles  of  pro- 
portion, fitness  and  perfection,  he  names  as 
the  elements  of  beauty  (i)  smallness  of  size, 
(2)  smoothness  of  surface,  (3)  gradual  variation 
of  parts,  (4)  delicacy,  (5)  brightness  and  mild- 
ness of  colour.  Discarding  also  the  usual 
restriction  of  beauty  to  vision  and  hearing, 
and  seeking  for  a  common  mark  of  aesthetic 
feeling  in  all  senses,  he  fixes  on  smoothness  as 
most  important.  This  produces  a  '  relaxing ' 
or  softening  effect  on  the  body,  and  this  in  turn 
produces  the  passion  of  love  in  the  mind,  which 
is  the  psychological  counterpart  of  beauty  in 
the  object.     Cf.  Sublimb. 

Home  {Elements  of  Criticism,  1 762)  is  note- 
worthy as  developing  the  analytic  method  of 
treating  beauty  which  had  been  suggested  in 
Hutcheson  and  was  later  elaborated  by  Kant. 
He  seeks,  that  is,  to  analyse  beauty  or  determine 
its  essential  characteristics.  First  he  notes 
that  while  undoubtedly  subjective  it  is  yet 
perceived  as  '  spread  upon  the  object ' ;  hence 
its  restriction  to  vision  and  hearing,  which  do 
not  locate  the  feeling  in  the  organism.  Beauty 
is  either  '  intrinsic '  or  '  of  relation '  (to  some 
external  object).  Intrinsic  beauty  may  be  of 
colour,  of  figure,  or  of  motion ;  and  the  beauty 
of  figure  has,  as  elements,  regularity,  simplicity, 
uniformity,  proportion,  and  order. 

Hume  discussed  aesthetic  Taste  (q.  v.),  and 
Adam  Smith  incidentally  called  attention  to 
the  effect  of  custom  and  &shion  on  our  ideas 
of  beauty — ^a  line  of  thought  developed  by 
Alison  and  Jeffrey  (see  Abbociatiok,  aesthetic) 
and,  with  modifications,  by  Stewart. 
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ni.  In  Gennany,  Baumgarten  had  written 
the  first  systematic  treatise  on  Aesthetics 
{Aesihetica,  1750-8).  While  finding  the  es- 
sence of  beauty  in  the  &miliar  principle  of 
*  perfection,'  he  yet  made  a  psychological  ad- 
Tance  by  treating  it  as  perfection  '  felt '  rather 
than  intellectually  apprehended.  This  dis- 
tinction, emphasized  by  Mendelssohn's  accen- 
tuation of  feelings  as  a  distinct  class  of  mental 
states,  seems  to  have  stated  for  Kant  the 
problem  of  distinguishing  definitely  the  judg- 
ments as  to  the  beautiful,  which  are  based  on 
feeling,  from  those  of  science  and  ethics,  based 
on  intellect  and  will.  Kant's  treatment  of 
beauty  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  Greek 
in  that  it  is  not  a  metaphysics  of  beauty — 
beauty  is  'subjective' ;  nor  an  attempt  to  find 
its  formal  elements  in  beautiful  objects.  Nor 
does  he,  like  the  contemporary  British  psycho- 
logists, seek  the  physiological  or  psychological 
sources  of  aesthetic  feelings.  Kant  examines 
the  judgment,  '  This  is  beautiful/  to  consider 
its  presuppositions  and  distinctive  character 
as  compared  with  other  judgments.  This  gives 
the  following:  (i)  The  beautiful,  as  contrasted 
with  both  the  good  and  the  agreeable,  is  the 
ohject  of  a  disinterested  satisfaction.  (2)  The 
beautiful  is  regarded  as  a  quality  of  a  thing, 
and  Lence  as  pleasing  universally,  not  as 
pleasing  me  alone.  In  this  it  differs  from 
the  merely  agreeable,  which  is  not  necessarily 
regarded  as  more  than  a  subjective  gratifi- 
cation. (3)  The  beautiful  is  'purposive,'  i.e. 
adapted  to  our  mental  powers,  but  is  not 
judged  as  to  its  conformity  to  any  definite 
end,  subjective  or  objective.  It  differs  in  this 
from  the  perfect.  (4)  The  beautiful  is  judged 
as  pleasing,  necessarily ;  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  approved  by  others.  Disinterestedness, 
objectivity,  and  purposiveness  without  con- 
sciously conceived  end,  are  thus  the  essential 
marks.  A  free  beauty  (as  of  a  flower),  and  a 
dependent  beauty  (as  of  a  human  being,  which 
must  conform  to  some  concept  of  what  the 
thing  is  intended  to  be),  are  also  distinguished. 
This  latter  kind  of  beauty  leads  to  an  in- 
creased satisfaction  by  its  addition  of  per- 
fection to  beauty;  intellectual  content  and 
characteristic,  to  form. 

lY.  The  immediate  successors  of  Kant  in 
Germany  were  influenced  in  their  treatment 
of  beau^  (a)  by  the  great  contemporaneous 
interest  in  ai-t,  and  (b)  by  metaphysical  mo- 
tives. The  former  factor  made  the  beauty  of 
art  the  primary  object  of  consideration,  whereas 
Kant  had  emphasized  the  free  beauty  of  na- 


art,  especially  in  connection  with  the  newly 
awakened  historic  interest,  brought  to  the 
fore  the  conception  of  the  '  ideal '  embodied  in 
the  art,  and  this  in  turn  lent  itself  readily  to 
metaphysical  definitions  of  beauty  in  terms 
of  the  idea  or  ideal.  C£  Ideal,  Idealism 
(Schelling,  Hegel).  So  Schelling  defined 
beauty  as  'the  infinite  represented  in  finite 
form ' ;  Hegel,  as  '  the  ideal  as  it  shows  itself 
to  sense ' ;  Schopenhauer,  as  an  objectification 
of  will,  considered  not  as  a  particular,  but 
as  representative  of  the  Idea.  Jouffroy  repre- 
sented a  similar  standpoint  in  France.  This 
'idealism'  may  be  either  abstract,  if  the 
tendency  is  to  regard  the  '  idea '  by  itself  or 
in  isolation  from  sensuous  form,  as  the  highest 
or  true  beauty  (so  with  Schelling,  Schopen- 
hauer, Solger,  Weisse,  Lotze,  according  to 
Hartmann);  or  concrete,  in  which  the  unity 
of  idea  and  sensuous  form  is  insisted  upon  as 
essential  (Hegel,  Trahndorf,  Schleiermacher, 
Deutinger,  Ersted,  Yischer,  Zeising,  Garriere, 
Schasler).  The  cliief  importance  of  all  this 
group  is  in  connection  with  art.  Their  most 
important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  beauty 
was  their  emphasis  upon  the  element  of  the 
significant  or  Chabactebibtic  (q.v.).  The 
emotional  element  received  less  attention. 

In  contrast  with  idealism,  which  he  re- 
jected as  '  mystical '  aesthetics,  Herbart  con- 
sidered it  a  more  scientific  procedure  to  study 
the  formal  elements  in  beauty,  and  this  was 
carried  out  systematically  by  his  disciple 
Zimmermann.  Not  the  '  what '  but  the  '  how ' 
is  the  proper  object  of  aesthetic  inquiry.  Cf. 
FoBM,  and  Formalism. 

Y.  Becent  writers  have  followed,  in  the 
main,  one  of  two  general  lines,  attempting 
either  (a)  to  define  more  sharply  and  accu- 
rately the  exact  nature  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
this  generally  by  examining  especially  the 
subjective  condition — the  line  marked  out  by 
Kant;  or  {b)  to  find  the  psychological  and 
physiological  causes  of  specific  aesthetic 
pleasures.  Of  the  first  class,  Bergmann  {Ober 
dasSchone^  1887) emphasizes  the  contemplative 
attitude  as  the  essential  factor ;  Siebeck  (Das 
Weun  der  dgthetiichen  Ansehauung,  1875) 
deduces  the  beautiful  from  the  Herbartian 
theory  of  apperception,  as  the  interpeuetration 
of  sensuous  and  spiritual  presented  as  illusion 
in  the  process  of  apperception,  where  there  is 
a  seeming  appearance  of  personality  beneath 
the  form.  Lotze  (  Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Sckim* 
f^^f  1845  r  Outlines  of  Aeeth.^  1884,  trans. 
1886)  maintains  that  the  beautiful  is  not  to 


ture.     But  consideration  of  the  beauty  of  |  be  sharply  separated  from  the  agreeable,  but 
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is  one  of  a  continuous  series  of  higher  and 
higher  values.  From  another  standpoint 
beauty  is  the  appearance  to  immediate  intui- 
tion of  a  unity  underlying  ideal,  means,  and 
necessary  laws — a  unity  which  cannot  be  dis- 
covered completely  by  cognition. 

Begg  {The  Devd.  of  TasU,  1887)  considers 
the  question  of  the  subjective  or  objective 
character  of  beauty,  and  criticizes  the  associa- 
tion theory.  Dimetresco  {Der  Sehonheita-' 
begriffi  1877)  aigues  for  a  recognition  that  there 
is  both  a  beauty  of  form  alone,  and  a  higher 
composite  beauty  of  ideal  content  added  to 
form.  Guyau  {Lea  problhnes  de  teethkique  conr 
temporaine,  1884)  urges  a  broadening  of  the 
field  accorded  to  beauty,  and  its  closer  affilia- 
tion with  other  pleasurable  feelings,  rather 
than  its  delimitation  from  them.  He  insists 
(against  the  '  play  theory ')  that  '  all  that  is 
serious  and  useful,  real  and  living,  may  become 
beautiful'  '  The  beautiful  is  a  perception  or 
an  action  which  stimulates  life  within  us  under 
its  three  forms  simultaneously  (i.  e.  sensibility, 
intelligence,  and  will),  and  produces  pleasure 
by  the  swift  consciousness  of  this  general 
stimulation  ;  as  contrasted  with  a  sensuous  or 
intellectual  object,  which  stimulates  only  part.' 
Kostlin  {Aesth,,  1869;  Ueb&r  den  Sch^fAeUs- 
begvffy  1878;  Prolegomena  z,  Aedh.,  1889) 
has  discriminated  in  great  detail  the  various 
aspects  and  manifestations  of  the  beautiful  and 
its  allied  concepts.  Yon  Hartmann  {Fhilos. 
dee  Schonen,  1887)  asks,  what  is  the  object 
to  which  we  attribute  beauty  1 — and  declares  it 
to  be  neither  things  objective  in  ordinary  sense, 
nor  subjective  feeling,  but  rather  a  middle 
something  which  he  calls  *  der  aesthetische 
8chein,'  aesthetic  Semblance  (q.v.),  or  ap- 
pearance. This  may  be  of  the  eye,  of  the 
ear,  or,  as  in  the  beauty  of  poetry,  of  the 
fancy.  Grades  of  formal  and  concrete  beauty 
are  set  forth  in  great  detail,  and  the  related 
aesthetic  concepts  analysed.  Groos  {EtnleUung 
in  die  Aeeth,)  adopts  the  conception  of  'aes- 
thetischer  Schein,'  and  defines  it  as  'inner 
imitation '  of  outer  data.  This  has  also  been 
called  illusion'  and  'make-believe.'  Sem- 
blance is  recommended  in  this  work.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  imagination. 

When  now  a  sensuously  agreeable  datum  is 
taken  up  into  the  aesthetic  image,  illusion,  or 
semblance,  we  have  the  beautiful ;  when  a  sen- 
suously disagreeable,  the  ugly.  The  conception 
of  semblance  or  illusion  is  further  developed  by 
Konrad  Lange  {Die  hewusste  SMsUduschung 
ale  Kern  dee  (tesihetieehen  Gentuaes,  1895)  into 
the    conception    of   'conscious    self-Ulnsion.' 


Marshall  {Pain,  Pleaewre,  and  AekheUca,  1894) 
discusses  rather  aesthetic  feeling  (see  Feel- 
ing, aesthetic)  than  the  beantifhl.  He  finds 
aesthetic  pleasures  to  be  those  which  are  re- 
latively permanent  in  I'evivaL  Santayana 
{The  Senas  of  Beawty,  1896)  defines  beauty 
as  '  value  positive,  intrinsic,  and  objectified,' 
or '  pleasure  regarded  as  the  quality  of  a  thing,' 
and  distinguishes  beauty  of  material,  beauty 
of  form,  and  beauty  of  expression. 

The  writers  last  named  in  many  cases  might 
be  properly  included  also  in  the  second  class 
of  recent  writers,  as  defined  above^  viz.  those 
who  seek  not  merely  to  define  the  concept  of 
the  beautiful,  but  to  find  psychological  or 
physiological  explanations  of  specific  beauties, 
or  more  broadly  of  aesthetic  feeling  in  general. 
Typical  examples  only  of  this  second  class  can 
be  named.  Darwin  treated  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  connection  with  sexual  selection. 
Spencer  and  Allen  give  a  biological  explana- 
tion of  various  aesthetic  pleasures  (Spencer, 
Fayehol,  ii;  Eaaaya,  ii;  AUen,  Phyaiol,  AeaA^ 
1877 ;  ^^  Colour  Senae,  1878).  Allen  de- 
fines the  beautiful  as  '  that  which  affords  the 
maximum  of  stimulation  with  the  minimum  of 
fatigue  or  waste.'  Colour  is  beautiful,  because 
our  frugivorous  ancestors  lived  on  bright 
coloured  fruits,  and  so  naturally  learned  to  be 
attracted  by  colour. 

Helmholtz(^(0n«a<um«(>f  T'one,  i863),Stumpf 

STonpayehologie^  1883),  Edmund  Gumey 
The  Power  of  Sound,  1880),  J.  Sully  {Senaa- 
Hon  and  Intuition,  1874),  have  treated  espe- 
cially the  problems  of  tones  and  of  harmony 
and  beauty  in  Music  (q.v.).  Fechner  {Zur 
exj)erimenidlen  Aeath,^  187 1;  Voraehvle  d. 
Aeath,,  1876)  made  a  notable  attempt  to 
define  methods  for  an  experimental  deter- 
mination of  pleasing  figures,  and  emphasized 
again  the  importance  of  Association  (q.  v.). 
He  found  the  rectangle  whose  sides  bore  the 
ratio  of  the  Golden  Section  (q.  v.^  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  beautiful  by  the  largest 
number  of  persons  experimented  upon.  Simi- 
lar experiments  have  been  made  by  Witmer 
(Wundt's  PhUoa.  Stud.,  ix)  and  discussed  by 
Helwig(j^t9i€  Theorie  dea  Schanen^  1897),  who 
holds  that  the  maximum  of  beauty  is  a  mean 
between  extremes. 

Vernon  Lee  and  Anstruther>Thomson  {Con- 
temp.  Eev.,  1897)  seek  a  physiological  basis 
for  beauty  in  tiie  furtherance  of  equilibrium, 
respiration,  and  circulation  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  forms.  The  general 
standpoint  of  this  class  of  investigations  is 
stated  by  Souriau  {L'eathHlque  du  mauve-- 
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merU,  1889).  The  beautiful  is  something  so 
complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
its  nature  a  priori.  Aesthetics  will  become  a 
science  only  when  the  experimental  method  is 
applied  to  it.  Biological  science  has  made  it 
possible  to  explain  many  of  the  simpler  in- 
stances of  beauty  by  showing  their  relation 
either  to  the  welfare  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  to  the  mechanism  of  the  special  senses, 
or  to  tiie  sex  instincts.  Of.  the  topics  Sublime, 
Come,  Tbagic,  Pathos,  Ugly,  Association, 
Abt,  Aesthetics,  Feelikq  (aesthetic). 

Literature:  Knight,  Fhilos.  of  the  Beautiful, 
i.  (1891 ;  a  brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of 
the  lustory  of  theories) ;  Bosanquet  (Hist, 
of  Aesth.,  1892)  emphasizes  rather  theories 
of  art  than  of  beauty ;  J.  Sully,  art.  Aes- 
thetics, in  Encyc  Brit. ;  Walteb,  Gesch.  d. 
Aestb.  im  Alterthum  (1893 ;  very  complete); 
ScHASLEB,  Krit.  Gesch.  d.  Aesth.  (1872  ;  the 
most  thorough  general  work) ;  Zimmebmann, 
Gesch.  d.  Aesth.  (1858;  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  preceding);  Lotze,  Gesch.  d. 
Aesth.  in  Deutschland  (1868;  critical  and 
suggestive);  Von  Habtmann,  Die  deutsche 
Aesth.  seit  Kant  (1886;  fuller  on  recent 
writers);  C.  Hebmann,  Die  Aesth.  in  ihrer 
Gesch.  u.  sJa  wiss.  Syst.  (1876);  H.  Stein, 
Die  Entstehung  d.  neueren  Aesth.  (1886; 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries);  Sommeb,  Grund- 
Eiige  einer  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Psychol,  u. 
Aesth.  (1892;  Baumgarten  to  Schiller); 
CHAiGNET,Les  Principes  de  la  Science  du  Beau 
(i860) ;  Lbv£que,  La  Science  du  Beau  (1862 ; 
contains  historical  sketches);  D.  Stewabt, 
Essays  (Works,  ed.  Hamilton,  v) ;  Mabshall, 
Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesth.  (1894);  Neudeckeb, 
Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Aesth.  seit  Kant 
(1878).  The  last  three  have  historical  discus- 
sions.   See  also  recent  Psychologies,  especially 

those    of  VOLKMANN,   WuNDT,    SuLLT,   BaIN, 

Labd,  and  Baldwin,  the  literature  under  the 
topics  referred  to,  and  Bibliog.  D.       (j.h.t.) 

Beck,  Jacob  Siginiimd.  (1761-1840.) 
An  important  German  Kantian ;  an  opponent 
of  Reinhold.  He  was  bom  near  Danzig,  in 
Lissau,  and  educated  at  Eonigsberg.  He 
read  at  Halle  (1791-9),  and  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Rostock  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  As  a  pupil,  he  stood  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  Kant,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  his  master,  which  the 
Kantians  used  as  a  compendium. 

Becoming  [AS.  beeuman] :  Ger.  Werden ; 
Fr.  deverUr ;  Ital.  (it)  divenire,  (i)  Any  pro- 
cess by  which  a  definite  new  stage,  form,  or 
condition  is  reached. 


It  is  opposed  to  mere  change,  which  is  a  more 
general  notion,  and  involves  no  notion  of 
a  limiting  condition  to  be  reached ;  and  to 
growth^  which  implies  that  the  new  stage  is 
an  advance. 

(2)  In  a  more  general  sense  for  any  change 
or  flux.  Thus  being  is  contrasted  with  Be- 
coming in  characterizing  the  Eleatics  and 
HeracUtus  (cf.  Weber's  Htsi,  of  PhUos.),  See 
Change.  (b.h.s.) 

Begging    the    Question:    see  Petitio 

PBINCIPn. 

Being  [AS.  heon]  :  Ger.  Sein;  Fr.  {t)itre ; 
Ital.  (r)  eseere,  Ente.  (i)  The  most  general 
predicate  possible  and  to  be  affirmed  of 
anything  whatever.  So  in  Hegel's  'being 
equals  nothing '  {Sein  gleich  NicfUs) :  cf. 
Hegel's  Terminology,  Glossary,  Sein, 

(2)  Affirmed  of  that  which  exists  or  may 
exist  or  have  reality.  This  meaning  always 
involves  some  unity  and  determinatoness  in 
the  existent.  So  in  Aristotle's  'Esse  in 
Fotentia '  and  '  Esse  in  Actu.' 

(3)  Existence  in  time  or  space  (en«,  entity) 
as  opposed  to  idea  or  representation.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  any  being  corresponds  to  a  certain 
idea,  i.  e.  whether  the  idea  has  being  or  not. 

As  a  fundamental  conception  in  eveiy 
philosophy,  the  word  has  had  as  many  specific 
definitions  as  thei'e  are  philosophers.  The 
materialists  make  being  equivalent  to  matter ; 
the  idealists  make  it  equivalent  to  mind. 
For  Herbart,  relations  have  no  place  in  being ; 
for  Lotze,  to  be  is  to  be  in  relations.  Cf. 
Reality  and  Existence,  and  see  the  exten- 
sive citations  given  in  Eisler,  W'&rterb,  d, 
pktloe,  Begriffe,  Sein.  (b.h.s.) 

Belgio  Cronfesnon :  Oer,  BelgiecJie  Konfee- 
eion;  Fr.  Confeeeion  bdge;  Ital.  Confissione 
Mgiea.  The  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  Beformed  Churches,  and  of  the 
Dutch  Beformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  drafted,  in  1561,  by  Guide  de  Br6s 
and  others ;  adopted  by  the  Synods  of  Antwerp, 
Wesel,  Emden,  Dort,  and  Middelburg  (1566- 
81);  purged  of  Arminian  'corruptions'  and 
readopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  16 19.  In 
formal  construction  it  is  like  the  Galilean 
Confession,  but  is  less  dogmatic  on  important 
points  such  as  the  Incarnation  and  Trinity, 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  It  is  im- 
portant, historically,  as  the  most  representa- 
tive of  the  moderate  Calvinistic  Confessions. 

Literature :  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
L  502,  iii.  383 ;  Debmovt,  Geschiedenissen  d. 
Nederlandsche  Hervormde.  (kji.w.) 
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BeUef  [ME.  bdeve]:  Oer.  Glaube;  Fr. 
croyance;  Ital.  eredenza.  Mental  endorse- 
ment or  acceptance  of  something  thought  of, 
as  reaL 

It  is  one  of  the  conquests  of  modem  psycho- 
logy that  it  has  marked  off  the  field  of  belief, 
and  80  brought  to  an  end  the  historical  con- 
troversies which  turned  upon  differences  of 
definition.  There  have  been  two  great  ways 
of  distinguishing  belief  from  other  mental 
states :  (i)  The  term  has  been  used  to  include 
all  states  of  mind  in  which  the  olject  pre- 
sented was  not  explicitly  declared  unreal. 
This  made  it  possible  to  say  that  we  believe 
in  our  sensations  as  well  as  in  our  reasoned 
conclusions,  in  our  intuitions  as  well  as  in  our 
pictured  hopes.  Under  this  definition  the 
uncritical  attitude  of  the  child,  in  not  reject- 
ing anything,  is  called  belief  or  credulity. 
(2)  Belief  is  considered  by  another  school  of 
thinkers  as  a  positive  endorsement,  not  merely 
a  negative  acceptance,  of  something  as  real ; 
that  is,  it  is  an  attitude  over  and  above  the 
uncritical  consciousness  of  bare  experience 
itself.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  forms  of  de- 
finition theories  of  belief  have  fallen  into  two 
great  classes.  On  the  first  usage  belief 
attaches  to  what  is  psychologically  imme- 
diate ;  on  the  second  it  does  not.  Of.  Imme- 
diacy (psychological). 

According  to  the  first  class  of  theories, 
belief  is  considered  a  spontaneous  and  imme- 
diate attribute  of  consciousness,  a  'first  in- 
tention,' and  as  such  it  has  been  considered 
a  form  of  feeling  (Hume's  Enquiry,  Ladd),  of 
will  (Bain's  first  view  in  Emotions  cmd  WiU, 
'Belief'),  or  of  intelligence  (James  Mill, 
Herbart).  Opposed  to  this  general  way  of 
looking  at  belief  is  the  second  class  of  theories 
which  consider  it  a  matter  of  refiection, 
a  '  second  intention,'  a  new  phenomenon  added 
to  mere  presence  in  presentative  consciousness. 
According  to  this  view  belief  proper  is  only 
present  when  a  certain  complexity  of  the 
mental  life  affords  the  requisite  conditions. 
This  line  of  distinction  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  It  is  well  to  recognize  the  difference 
of  fact  between  the  lower  form  of  acceptance 
of  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  called  by  Bain 
'primitive  credulity,'  and  described  by  the 
present  writer  under  the  term  'reality  feel- 
ing,' and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
attitude  of  mind  which  accompanies  the 
wmghing  of  evidence,  the  attaining  of  con- 
viction, and  the  asserting  of  a  reflective 
judgment.  If  the  former  be  called  belief, 
the  distinction  might  be  marked  by  an  anti- 


thesis between  implicit  or  unformulated  belief, 
and  explicit  or  formulated  belief.  The  more 
explicit  belief,  or  belief  proper,  is  marked  in 
the  German  by  the  term  Aiierkennen  (-nng), 
meaning  'acceptance  as  true'  (Fdr-wahr- 
halten).  It  is  belief  as  function  of  the  Co- 
BFFiciBNT  (q.v.)  of  reality  or  truth  (nach 
Merkmalen,  ftc.,  Flatner,  FhHoa.  Aphor.,  i. 
§  44,  quoted  by  Eislw)  distinctly  recognized 
as  objective.  See  bdow.  Anerkeimung,  how- 
ever, means  the  recognition  of  or  acceptance 
of  a  thing  for  what  it  claims  to  be,  as  the 
recognition  of  another  self  as  a  self. 

As  thus  defined,  belief  is  explained  in 
various  ways  by  different  authorities.  It  is 
held  (i)  that  belief  is  a  sentiment,  an  'emotion 
of  conviction'  (Bagehot),  aroused  by  a  com- 
plex interplay  of  pi^esentations  and  ideas,  or 
a  feeling  of '  vividness '  and  intensity  in  ideas 
(Hume's  TreaJtiae,  Taine,  Dugald  Stewart); 
or  (2)  it  is  an  intellectual  fact  (Bain's  second 
view,  in  MenJt,  and  Mor,  Sci,,  Appendix, 
100),  an  'irresistible  or  inseparable  asso- 
ciation' (James  Mill);  or  (3)  it  is  an  active 
determination,  either  voluntary  or  sponta- 
neous, a  personal  attitude  towaid  the  play  of 
presentations.  Bain's  first  view  was  one  of 
the  earliest  statements.  This  view,  as  sup- 
ported to-day,  takes  either  the  form  of  the 
postulate  of  an  ultimate  pzinciple  of '  assent ' 
(J.  S.  Mill ;  Breiitano's  '  Judgment ' ;  James* 
'Attention'  and  'Will  to  Believe'),  or  of 
making  the  attitude  of  belief  the  result  of  an 
assimilation  of  new  elements  into  the  group  of 
motor  processes,  by  which  mental  activity  is 
realized,  and  to  which  it  is  limited.  Thb  view 
as  held  by  the  present  writers  is  more  fully 
developed  below. 

There  are  certain  great  departments  of 
experience  in  which  belief  arises,  and  in  these 
several  departments  we  may  look  for  the 
special  marks  or  signs  upon  which  the  belief- 
attitude  goes  out.  These  marks  are  called 
'  criteria '  of  belief,  when  looked  at  as  belong- 
ing to  or  adhering  in  the  facts  or  objects 
which  stimulate  belief  (that  is,  considered 
logically  and  metaphysically),  and '  coefficients 
of  reality,'  when  considered  as  guiding  indica- 
tions to  consciousness  in  its  attribution  of 
reality  (that  is,  considered  psychologically 
and  genetically).  Of.  Judgment,  and  Co- 
EFFioiBNT.  We  have  the  spheres  of  judg* 
ment  or  beliefs  in  fact  or  truth,  divided  into 
(i)  belief  in  the  external  world  of  fact  on  the 
basis  of  'sensational'  and  'memory'  coeffi- 
cients, and  (2)  belief  in  truth,  on  the  basis 
of  the  '  intellectual '  coefficient,  or  evidence. 
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With  these  goes  the  other  sphere  of  beliefs 
or  judgments  of  worth  or  appreciation  pro- 
ceeding on  (3)  the  '  ethical '  coefficients,  and 
(4)  the  '  aesthetic '  coefficient.  The  last  two 
named  characterize  what  is  called  aesthetic 
and  ethical  Wobth  (q.v.). 

The  coefficients  on  the  basis  of  which  belief 
10  the  reality  of  the  external  world  arises 
have  been  much  in  dispute.  The  view  that 
the  external  world  consists  in  'the  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation '  (J.  S.  Mill)^  has  been 
developed  (Pikler)  into  the  statement  that 
the  test  or  coefficient  of  external  reality  is 
'voluntary  control,'  i. e.  the  means  through 
voluntary  action  of  securing  the  sensations 
which  are,  according  to  Mill,  a  permanent 
possibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view 
(Spencer)  that  the  belief  in  the  external 
world  arises  through '  sensations  of  resistance ' 
(Widerstandsgefilhl)  has  been  correspondingly 
generalized  into  tne  view  that  the  primary 
coefficient  of  external  reality  is  '  limitation  of 
mental  activity.' 

A  third  view  (Lipps,  Stout,  Baldwin)  suggests 
that  these  two  criteria  have  reference  respec- 
tively to  two  equally  necessary,  though  not 
co-ordinate,  elements  in  external  reality,  i.  e. 
(i)  present  fact,  which  involves  mainly  a  <  limi- 
tation of  activity,'  presenting  the  coefficient  of 
'incontrollableness,'  and  (2)  persistence,  or 
possibility  of  sensational  repetition,  which  pro- 
ceeds mainly  upon  the  coefficient  of  the  *  volun- 
tary control'  through  memory,  of  the  series 
which  a  second  time  terminates  in  the  resist- 
ance or  limitation.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  hct  that  memory  also  includes  limita- 
tion ;  and  that  present  fact  has  a  controllable 
or  < get-able'  aspect.  For  the  possibility  of 
sensational  repetition  is  an  indication  of  ex- 
ternal reality  only  in  so  far  as  the  repetition 
depends  on  conditions  which  are  incontrol- 
lable,  viz.  which  do  not  depend  merely  on  our 
free  movements  in  space. 

In  other  words,  there  is  belief  in  ex- 
ternal reality  only  if  and  so  far  as  voluntary 
control  involves  adaptation  to  the  incontrol- 
lable.  This  incontrollableness  is  present  both 
in  the  primary  perception  and  in  the  ideal 
representation:  it  is  because  we  perceive 
things  as  existing,  persisting,  and  changing 
independently  of  our  free  movements  that  we 
ideally  represent  them  as  existing,  persisting, 
and  changing  independently  of  our  position 
relatively  to  them  in  space,  including  our 
presence  or  absence.  Mutatis  mutandia,  these 
remarks  apply  to  thought-reality.  Ideally 
represented  connections  are  believed  in,  there- 


fore, just  in  so  far  as  they  are  for  us  conditions 
to  which  we  must  adapt  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  ends,  whatever  these  ends  may  be. 
Thus  voluntary  control  is  bound  up  with 
belief  just  because  belief  presents  us  with  the 
conditions  to  which  voluntary  control  must 
adapt  itself  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  Belief  is 
a  condition  of  activity,  and  activity  a  con- 
dition of  belief.  The  two  statements  express 
different  aspects  of  the  same  fact. 

If  we  call  the  former  the  'sensational' 
and  the  latter  the  'memory'  coefficient  of 
external  reality,  the  two  necessary  factors  are 
recognized.  It  is  possible  that  in  lower  forms 
of  life  the  sensational  coefficient  is  all ;  and  in 
these  the  element  of  persistence,  or  ground  of 
possible  recurrence  of  stimulation,  is  presum- 
ably  wanting. 

The  consideration  of  the  coefficient  of 
thought^reality,  i.e.  the  'criteria  of  truth,' 
raises  a  similar  question.  Only  that  aspect 
which  concerns  the  psychological  recognition 
of  truth  as  having  r^dity  is  in  place,  however, 
in  this  connection.  Of  the  criteria  established 
in  logic, 'consistency'  or  'non-contradiction' 
would  seem  to  correspond  to  the  coefficient  of 
'voluntary  control.'  It  involves,  when  pro- 
gressively applied,  the  repetition  and  refining, 
by  the  voluntary  pursuit  of  truth  of  relation- 
ships already  established.  The  other  logical 
criterion,  'the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite ' 
(Spencer),  appeals  to  the  criterion  of  '  limi- 
tation of  activity,'  or  'incontrollableness' 
(Zwangsgefilhl,  Lipps). 

It  is  through  the  'memory  coefficient'  of 
reality  of  all  sorts  that  the  state  of  mind 
called  Expectation  (q.v.)  arises.  These 
coefficients  of  reality,  of  both  sorts,  bear 
relation  to  the  active  attitudes  of  the  mind, 
and  would  seem  to  support  the  view  that 
belief  is  an  affiiir  of  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  purely  sensory 
and  affective  criteria,  such  as  sensations  of 
resistance  (Spencer),  'vividness'  of  memory 
(Taine,  Rabier),  as  coefficients  of  external 
reality;  or  only  cognitive  criteria,  such  as 
'inherent  consistency  and  non-contradiction,' 
'  contradictory  representation,'  '  inhibition 
among  ideas,'  'irresistible  or  indissoluble 
association,'  as  coefficients  of  truth.  This 
would  be  to  support  the  view  that  belief  is 
an  affective,  or  again  a  cognitive  phenomenon. 
The  decision  between  these  two  opposed  ways 
of  looking  at  the  matter  would  seem  to  require 
a  genetic  examination  of  the  concepts  of 
Beality  and  Tbuth  (see  those  terms). 

The   relation  of  belief   to  Will    (q.v.) 
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would  also  seem  to  turn  upon  the  way  we 
view  the  coefficients  of  reality ;  if  we  recognize 
only  '  voluntariness '  or  '  control '  as  ground 
of  belief,  then  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish 
between  the  two ;  so  we  have  belief  determined 
by '  the  passional  life '  (James),  by  *  authority ' 
(Balfour).  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  find 
'  restriction  of  activity '  in  any  of  its  forms 
(e.g.  'resistance,'  'consistency,'  'indissoluble 
association/  'motor  adaptation')  an  element 
in  the  coefficient,  then  belief  cannot  be  the 
same  as  volition.  Yolition  would  represent 
work  against  limitations,  belief  activity  within 
limitations  and  adapting  itself  to  limitations ; 
for  the  limitations  are  not  mere  negations, 
but  positive  conditions — a  point  of  view 
developed  further  under  Tbuth. 

According  to  Baldwin, '  There  is  a  distinct 
difference  in  consciousness  between  the  consent 
of  belief  and  the  consent  of  will.  The  consent 
of  belief  is  in  a  measure  a  forced  consent :  it 
attaches  to  what  is — to  what  stands  in  the 
order  of  things  whether  I  consent  or  no.  The 
consent  of  will  is  a  forceful  consent — a  consent 
to  what  shall  be  through  me.  Further,  in 
cases  in  which  belief  is  brought  about  by 
desire  and  will,  there  is  a  subtle  consciousness 
of  inadequate  evidence,  until  by  i-epetition  the 
item  desired  and  willed  no  longer  needs  volition 
to  give  it  a  place  in  the  series  deemed  objec- 
tive :  then  it  is  for  the  first  time  belief,  but 
then  it  is  no  longer  will '  {Handb.  of  Paychoh^ 
Feeling  and  Will,  1891,  171). 

Those  who  hold  this  view  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  influence  of  will  on  belief  is 
nevertheless  real,  inasmuch  as  the  volition  or 
control  factor  in  the  coefficient  is  also  present, 
though  secondary.  It  works  by  the  voluntary 
reinstatement  of  motives,  reasons,  &c.,  in 
which  personal  preference  and  interest  serve 
to  set  the  attention  on  some  data  and  to 
exclude  others. 

In  disbelief  we  have  a  state  of  belief  in 
a  contrary  truth.  It  involves  the  same  sort 
of  reflective  determination  as  positive  belief, 
and  so  does  not  differ  psychologically  from  it 
Logically  expressed,  disbelief  is  the  same  as 
'  negative  judgment '  based  on  a  contrary 
positive  judgment.  The  contrary  of  belief  is 
accordingly  not  disbelief,  but  Doubt  (q.v.). 

Conviction  is  a  loose  term  whose  conno- 
tation, so  far  as  exact,  is  near  to  that  here 
given  to  belief.  Making  up  one's  mind,  being 
convinced,  weighing  evidence,  &c.,  are  phrases 
describing  the  complex  play  of  ideas  prepara- 
tory to  belief. 

As  compared  with  the  term  judgment  we 


may  say  that  belief  is  the  psychological,  and 
judgment  the  logical  or  formal,  side  of  the 
same  state  of  mind,  called  succinctly  by  Stout 
the  *  Yes-No '  consciousness.    See  also  Faith. 

Literature:  Humb,  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  §§  7  ff.,  and  Enquiry,  §  5,  Pt.  11 ; 
James  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind  (ed.  J.  S.  Mill) ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
notes  in  preceding^  i.  412  f.;  Dissertations, 
iii ;  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  chap,  xi ;  Duoald 
Stewabt,  Philos.  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Pt.  I.  chap,  iii ;  Fechnbb,  Drei  Motive  u. 
Orttnde  des  Qlaubens;  Ulbigi,  Olauben  n. 
Wissen;  Nbwmak,  Grammar  of  Assent;  Baik, 
Emotions  and  Will,  'Belief,'  and  Ment.  and 
Mor.  Sci.,  Appendix;  Wabd,  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9th  ed.),  art.  Psychology;  Bbsktano, 
Psychol.,  ii.  chap,  vii;  I^ps,  Grundthat- 
sachen  des  Seelenlebens,  chap,  xvii;  Jakes, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  chap,  xxi ;  The  Will  to 
Believe;  Stout,  Analytic  P^chol.,  Bk.  I. 
chap.  V,  and  Bk.  II.  chap,  xi;  Baldwin', 
Handb.  of  PsychoL,  Feeling  and  Will,  chap, 
vii;  Balfoub,  The  Foundations  of  Belief; 
Adamson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Belief;  Vob- 
BBODT,  Die  PsydioL  des  Glanbens;  Bagehot, 
Lit.  Stud.,  i.  41a  f.;  Rotce,  Beligious  Aspect 
of  Philos.,  chaps,  ix,  x ;  Hoffdino,  Outlines 
of  Psychol.,  y.  D.  See  also  the  references 
given  under  Judgment  and  in  Bibliog.  C,  2,  L 
Cf.  the  following  topic.  (J.K.B.,  g.f.s.) 

Belief  (in  theology  and  religion) :  Ger. 
Glavhe;  Fr,  foi;  IM.  credenza,  fede.  This 
word  has  always  been  loosely  used.  Before 
proceeding  to  consider  its  theological  and  re* 
ligious  meaning,  two  other  senses  of  the  term, 
which  are  involved  in  the  religious  usage,  are 
to  be  distinguished. 

(i)  The  term  is  employed  in  a  ^tioA-logical 
sense  to  denote  the  kind  of  judgment  which 
is  based  not  on  purely  intellectuiJ  grounds  of 
affirmation,  but  on  sentiment  or  will,  especially 
in  their  reference  to  practical  life.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  common  usage  of  tfa6 
words  'make  believe,'  where,  on  the  basis  of 
an  artificial  universe,  inclusions  and  exclusions 
are  made  according  to  the  practical  necessities 
of  the  occasion.  Belief  here  implies  an  or- 
ganization, which  carries  the  subject  of  it 
beyond  mere  apprehension  of  objects  or  mere 
understanding  of  propositions  in  the  direction 
of  what  has  been  called '  will  to  believe.'  It  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  more  or  less  important 
views  classed  together  under  the  term  Faith- 
PHILO8OPHT  (q.  v.). 

(2)  In  contrast  with  this  is  the  psycho- 
logical meaning  of  Belief  (q.  v.)  given  above. 
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(3)  The  theological  employment  of  the  term 
coincides  most  closely  with  customary  usage. 
The  theologian  distinguishes  two  meanings: 
(i)  prohability,  giving  a  more  or  less  ten- 
able opinion;  (2)  certainty,  either  (a)  of  a 
general  nature,  and  having  no  very  specific 
grounds,  or  (6)  of  a  special  nature,  and  de- 
pendent either  upon  the  report  of  witnesses 
or  upon  remembered  facts.  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  further  distinguish  between  ex- 
plicit and  implicit  belief.  When  a  man 
believes  a  truth  which  he  knows,  the  belief 
is  said  to  be  explicit;  when  he  extends  this 
belief  to  consequences  involved  in  this  truth, 
which  he  does  not  know,  it  becomes  implicit. 
Thus  there  are  dogmas  which  all  Christians 
ought  to  believe  explicitly — e.g.  Creation,  the 
Trinity,  the  authority  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  that  flows  from  divine 
revelation- which  the  Church  interprets— 
ought  to  be  believed  implicitly. 

(4)  In  philosophy  of  religion,  the  implica- 
tions and  problems  referred  to  under  (i)  and 
(2)  have  an  essential  place.  Here  belief  means 
definite  statement  that  a  portion  of  human 
experience  is  of  such  and  such  a  character, 
and  that  particular  occurrences  are  explicable 
in  such  and  such  a  manner.  This  belief  in 
the  nature  and  value  of  experience,  or  ex- 
periences, has  two  pivotal  principles.  First, 
the  doctrine  that  the  divine,  or  supernatural, 
can,  and  does,  enter  into  relation  with  man; 
Second,  the  universally  diffused  conviction 
that  for  every  effect  a  cause  can  be  found. 
Belief  consists  essentially  in  an  application  of 
the  conception  of  divine  causality  to  cases 
where  no  natural  cause  can  be  traced,  or  to 
which  natural  causation  appears  to  be  in- 
applicable. In  the  history  of  religions,  per- 
ception of  this  divine  causality  usually 
originates  in  the  superior  insight  of  in- 
dividuals who  are — or  are  supposed  to  be — 
specially  gifted.  This,  in  turn,  may  be  trans- 
lated into  modem  phraseology  by  saying  that 
some  men,  simply  on  account  of  their  superior 
power  of  attention,  organize  their  experience 
differently  from  others.     Cf.  Faith,  Myth. 

Literature:  Bbkntako,  Psychol.,  Bk.  II. 
chap,  vii;  W.  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii. 
chap,  xxi,  and  The  Will  to  Believe ;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  chap,  v,  ii.  chap,  xi ;  J. 
KOsTLiN,  Der  Qlaube,  sein  Wesen,  Qrund 
and  Gegenstand ;  0.  Pfleiderer,  Gniudriss 
d.  christl.  Glaubens-  u.  Sittenlehre  ;  J.  Caied, 
Philos.  of  Religion;  J.  Koyce,  Religious 
Aspect  of  Philos.,  chap,  xi ;  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religion,  chap,  xxvi ; 


Newman,  Grammar  of  Assent.  See  also  re- 
ferences given  under  Belief  above.    (b.m.w.) 

Bell  and  Lancaster  (monitorial  system) : 
A  monitorial  system  whereby  one  pupil  teaches 
to  other  pupils  what  he  himself  has  been 
taught. 

This  system,  used  by  Bell  in  Madras,  India, 
and  begun  at  the  same  time  in  England  by 
Joseph  Lancaster  about  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  was  of  great  importance  in 
introducing  and  furthering  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal elementary  education  in  Great  Britain. 

Literature :  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  Life  of 
Bell  (1881);  Sketch  of  Lancaster,  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.).  (CDe  G.) 

Belligerency  [Lat.  bdlum,  war]:  Ger* 
Kriegazustand ;  Fr.  f^at  de  guerre;  Ital. 
etato  di  gverra,  helligeranza  (little  used). 
The  state,  relatively  to  each  other,  of  nations 
at  war.  Rebels  may  come  to  occupy  this  state, 
in  relation  to  the  government  to  which  they 
refuse  allegiance,  if  the  rebellion  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  civil  war. 

The  term  war  (fieUum)  is  used  to  indicate 
non  actio,  sed  statue  (Gratius,  De  lure  BeUi  et 
Facie,  i.  2).  It  is  a  etatue  affecting  neutral 
powers,  as  well  as  the  immediate  parties  to 
the  hostilities.  Belligerency  is  the  status  of 
one  enemy  with  respect  to  the  other. 

Literature:  The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black's 
United  States  Reports,  673;  Whabton, 
Int.  Law  Digest,  §  69  ;  Holland,  Stud,  in 
Int.  Law  (1898),  Pt.  I.  vi,  II.  viii.        (s.e.b.) 

BenediotineB :  Ger.  Benedietiner ;  Fr. 
B^rUdictins;  Ital.  Benedettini,  A  monastic 
order,  founded  by  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480- 
543)1  &^  Monte  Casino,  in  Campania,  in  528. 
His  rules,  which  for  some  centuries  governed 
the  monastic  orders  of  the  Western  Church, 
were  set  forth  in  529. 

The  Benedictines  have  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes.  In  580,  on  the  destruction  of 
their  buildings  by  the  Lombards,  they  were 
scattered  and  fled  to  Rome.  In  the  8th 
century  riches  and  social  exclusiveness  had 
seriously  corrupted  them  till,  in  817,  Benedict 
of  Aniane  reinforced  the  original  rules.  In 
the  loth  century,  like  reforms  again  became 
necessary.  The  Order  passed  through  numerous 
trials  till  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Jesuits.  It  gained  new  life  in 
the  17th  century,  when  its  members  were  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  connection  in 
which  it  is  important  for  philosophy.  The 
editions  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  then 
superintended,  chiefly  by  the  Congregation  of 
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St.  Ifaur,  have  become  claBsical;  the  same 
Congregation  also  made  extensive  contribu- 
tions to  the  scientific  study  of  history.  At 
present  the  Order  is  most  active  in  Austria. 

Literaiuve:  Mabillok,  Acta  Sauct.  Ord. 
St  Bened.  and  Annales  Ordinis  S.  B. ;  Mont- 
ALEMBSBT,  Les  Moiues  de  TOccident  (Eng. 
trans.,  i860);  Tassik,  Hist,  de  la  Congrega- 
tion de  St.  Maur.  (b.m.V7.) 

Beneke,  Friedxich  Sduard.  (1798- 
1854.)  A  German  philosopher,  bom  and 
educated  in  Berlin.  He  disappeared  March  i, 
1854,  and  his  body  was  found  in  a  canal  in 
June.  He  had  met  his  death  by  drowning.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Fries  in  basing  philosophy 
on  psychology.  While  Docent  in  Berlin  Uni- 
versity his  lectures  were  prohibited  in  con- 
sequence of  a  work  on  ethics  (1822).  He 
taught  in  Gottingen,  1824-7,  but  returned 
to  Berlin  to  become  professor  extraordinary 
(1832).  He  held  this  position  until  his  death. 

Benevolenca  [Lat.  benevcientia]:  Ger. 
WoJUthcUigkeit ;  Fr,  bierrfaisanee ;  Ital.  bene- 
vcienza.  The  habit  of  voluntary  activity  (or 
virtue)  which  is  shown  in  the  effort  to  promote 
the  good  of  others. 

The  definite  recognition  of  benevolence  as 
a  virtue  which  should  be  placed  alongside 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  ancients  is 
a  result  of  Christian  influence :  although,  in 
the  early  Christian  and  mediaeval  writers, 
it  was  usually,  under  the  name  of  love  or 
charity,  added  to  the  four  Cabdinal  Yibttjes 
(q.v.),  as  a  *theologic'  virtue. 

In  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  love  of,  or  desire 
for  the  good  of,  man  as  man  found  no  place  : 
the  substitute  for  the  modern  virtue  of  benevo- 
lence was  partly  the  minor  virtue  of  liberality, 
partly  the  sentiment  of  fidendship.  In  Ari- 
stotle's view  of  friendship,  in  which  the  good 
of  one's  friend  is  held  to  be  identical  with  one's 
own  good,  the  essence  of  benevolence  may  be 
f een.  But  friendship  is  restricted  in  applica- 
tion to  one  or  a  few;  and  they  must  bear 
some  similarity  in  condition  and  sentiments 
to  their  friend.  A  wider  view  entered  Greek 
philosophy  with  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
Stoics  and  the  'philanthropy'  of  Xenocrates 
and  the  Academic.  Benevolence  may  be  said  to 
be  a  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  others,  as 
JusTiCB  (q.  V.)  is  a  due  regard  for  their  rights. 
The  difiiculties  connected  with  benevolence 
are  chiefly:  (i)  the  difficulty  urged  by  Kant, 
of  making  the  feeling  of  love  a  duty ;  benefi- 
cence but  not  benevolence  may  be  commanded: 
the  solution  of  which  lies  in  the  tendency  of 
the  sentiment  to  follow  the  principle  of  action. 


(2)  The  question  whether  benevolence  is  due 
to  some  (relatives,  bene&ctors,  &c.)  rather 
than  others,  as  BuUer  asserts^  or  to  all  men 
equally.  To  some  extent  the  difficulty  may 
be  due  to  the  intermixture  of  the  claims  of 
justice  with  the  call  for  benevolence.  Practi- 
cally, the  difficulty  arises  when  a  man  has  to 
decide  between  the  different  groups  to  which 
he  belongs,  e.g.  family,  country,  humanity. 
There  has  been  in  history  a  gradual  extension' 
of  the  unity  of  feeling  between  man  and  man, 
which  has  made  for  the  wideningof  benevolence, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  carries  with  it  the 
danger  that  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
benevolence  may  interfere  with  its  intensity. 

(3)  A  third  difficulty  is  connected  with  the 
dispute  as  to  the  quality  of  the  good  which  is 
to  be  sought  for  others.  Kant  asserts  that  it 
is  simply  their  happiness,  not  because  this 
is  the  true  or  unconditioned  good,  but  on  the 
ground  that  their  true  goodness  or  virtue  is 
purely  personal  and  cannot  be  affected  by 
others :  a  view,  however,  which  results  finom 
a  too  absolute  separation  of  the  rational  from 
the  sensitive  nature  of  man. 

The  question  of  the  '  disinterestedness '  of 
benevolence  was  a  constant  subject  of  con- 
troversy with  the  British  moralists.  By 
Hobbes  it  was  reduced  to  love  of  power,  by 
Mandeville  characterized  as  self-love  under 
a  veil  of  hypocrisy,  while  Shaftesbury,  Hutche- 
son,  Butler,  and  Hume  defended  its  '  dis- 
interestedness.' By  modem  writers  of  the 
psychologico-hedonistic  school  (e.  g.  J.  S.  Mill, 
G.  Grote),  sympathy,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  impulsive  basis  of  benevolence,  is  made 
the  bridge  between  desire  for  personal  pleasure 
and  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  benevolence. 

Literature :  Hobbes,  Elements  of  Law,  chap, 
i.  9,  and  Leviathan,  i.  14,  15;  Mandeville, 
Fable  of  the  Bees;  Butleb,  Sermons,  and 
Diss,  on  Virtue,  apud  fin. ;  Hume,  Princ  of 
Mor.,  App.  ii;  Kant,  Met.  d.  Bitten.;  Smo- 
wiCK.  Meth.  of  Eth.,  III.  iv;  Paulsen,  Syst. 
d.  Ethik,  iii.  7,  9.  (WJI.S.) 

B«nthaiii9  Jeromy.  (1748-1832.)  An 
English  jurist  and  moral  philosopher,  bom 
in  London  and  died  in  Westminster.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  first 
studied  law,  but  later  abandoned  the  profession 
without  practising.  In  1 785-86  he  travelled, 
visiting  Paris,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
White  Russia.  His  aim  in  life  was  the  reform 
of  legislation.  His  standard  of  ethical  judg- 
ment he  expressed  in  a  phrase  probably  first 
used  by  Cumberland,  viz. '  the  greatest  happi- 
ness  of  the  greatest  number.*     He  makes  the 
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science  of  Ethics  include  public  ethics,  or 
jorispnidence  and  private  ethics,  or  morality. 

Benthamism:  tlie  ethical  theory  which 
makes  the  ethical  end  the  *  Gbbatest  Happi- 
ness (q.  v.)  of  the  greatest  number/  as  advo- 
cated by  Jeremy  Bentham.  (j.m.b.) 

BttTttngariiui  (Berenger)  of  Toiim. 
(998-1088.)  A  mediaeval  theologian  born 
at  Tours ;  he  died  on  the  island  of  St.  Cosme. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Ghartres  as 
a  pupil  of  Fulbert,  'the  Socrates  of  the 
Franks.'  In  103 1  he  became  director  of  the 
Catholic  school  in  Tours,  and  in  1040  arch- 
deacon of  Angers.  He  was  doubtless  in- 
fluenced by  the  writings  of  Erigena :  was  of 
a  rationalistic  turn  of  mind,  and  was  twice 
forced  by  the  Synod  in  Rome  to  recant,  viz.  in 
1059  and  in  1079. 

Berger,  Joluuin  Eriok  von.  (cir.  1772- 
1833.)  A  German  philosopher,  who  was  pro- 
fessor at  Kiel.  He  learned  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  through  Reinhold,  but  sympathized 
with  Fichte,  and  later  with  Schelling,  whose 
follower  he  is  considered. 

BmrkeLtij,  Oeorge.  (1685-1753.)  He 
was  bom  at  Killcrin,  Ireland,  and  died  in 
Oxford.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  becoming  a  Fellow  there  in  1707. 
While  a  student  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Dean  Swift.  In  17 10  he  published  his  cele- 
brated system  of  idealism.  In  1713  he  re- 
moved to  London,  but  went  as  chaplain  with 
Lord  Peterborough  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1720,  and  to  Ireland  in  1721. 
In  1724  he  became  dean  of  Derry,  and  in 
1728  married  Anna,  the  daughter  of  John 
Forster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  same  year  (1728)  he  sailed  for 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
college  in  America  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries to  work  among  the  Indians  of 
America.  While  in  Rhode  Island  he  officiated 
ill  Trinity  Church,  Newport.  When  he  left 
for  England  in  1732,  his  plans  having  been 
frusti-ated,  he  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  library  and  to  the  beneficiary  resources  of 
Yale  College.  Returning  to  London  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1735. 

Bairkleiaiiimi :  the  form  of  Idealism 
(q.  V.)  advocated  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 

Bernard  of  Chartres.  A  mediaeval  Pla- 
tonic philosopher  and  theologian,  the  contem- 
porary of  William  of  Champeaux,  born  about 
1070-80.  His  second  name,  Sylvester,  is 
usually  omitted,  his  name  being  based  on 
the  place  of  his  labours.  An  enthusiastic 
Platonist  and  realist,  he  sought  to  avoid  any 


antagonism  to  Aristotle,  whose  authority  he 
respected. 

Bernard,  Saint.  (1091-1153.)  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  mediaeval  philosopher  and  theo* 
logian,  and  a  Doctor  of  the  Western  Churchy 
He  was  bom  in  his  father's  castle  at  Fontaines, 
near  Dijon,  and  died  in  Clairvaux.  He  en- 
tered the  monastery  of  Citeaux  in  11 13,  and 
in  1 1 15  established  the  Order  of  Citeaux  at 
Clairvaux  in  Champagne,  becoming  the  first 
abbot  of  the  community.  Ascetic  and  elo- 
quent, pious  and  mystical  in  his  convictions, 
he  was  the  relentless  persecutor  of  Abelard,  of 
his  pupil  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  the  Cathari, 
and  of  Gilbert  of  Poitiers.  He  drew  up 
the  rule  for  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars, 
then  in  its  in&ucy,  in  11 28.  In  11 46  he 
stimulated  Europe  to  the  second  crusade.  He 
was  canonized  in  1 173  by  Pope  Alexander  IIL 
He  wrote  several  beautiful  Latin  hymns, 
English  versions  of  which  are  found  in  every 
hymnal. 

BiUe  [Or.  /Si/SX/oy,  a  book]  :  Ger.  Bibd ; 
Fr.  Bible ;  Ital.  Bithia.  The  name  given  to 
the  collection  of  canonical  sacred  books  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians.    See  Canon. 

Used  also,  in  the  plural,  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  ethnic  religions — the  Bibles  of  religion; 
and,  by  analogy,  of  the  greatest  works  of 
genius  in  literature — Homer,  Dante,  Shake- 
spere,  and  Gk)ethe  are  the  Bibles  of  literature. 

The  Bible  may  be  discussed  from  two  points 
of  view,  the  second  of  which  is  of  primary  im- 
portance for  philosophy  of  religion,  (i)  It 
may  be  discussed  in  and  for  itself.  Here  the 
original  languages,  the  division  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituent  books,  the  canon,  th^ 
text,  and  the  translations,  form  the  chief 
objects  of  inquiry.  (2)  It  may  be  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  other  literature  of  a  similar 
kind.  Here  comparative  problems,  and  the 
questions  of  inspiration  and  revelation,  con- 
stitute the  main  subjects  of  study. 

Literature :  see  the  arts,  in  any  of  the 
^rreat  Encyclopaedias,  e.  g.  Encyc.  Brit.  ; 
Herzog  (German);  Lichtenberger  (French); 
Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible;  Cheyxs, 
Encyc.  Biblica  (arts,  on  the  several  books). 
Also  the  titles  citsd  under  Biblical  Criti- 
cism. (R.M.W.) 

Biblical  Crritieimi  :  Ger.  Bihdkritik ; 
Fr.  critique  bibliqite;  Ital.  eritica  biUiea. 
The  theological  discipline  which  lays  the 
foundations  for  a  satisfactory  exegesis. 

It  naturally  falls  into  three  parts,  from  all 
of  which  preconceived  and  dogmatic  opinions 
are  to  be  rigidly  excluded,    (i)  Investigation 
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of  the  formative  conception,  historical  consti- 
tution, nature,  and  authority  of  the  collection 
of  books  known  as  the  Canon.  This  disci- 
pline is  usually  termed  Biblical  Canonics. 
(2)  Textual  criticism,  or  investigation  of  the 
MS8.,  of  the  received  text,  and  generally  of 
all  queEtions  that  bear  upon  the  construction 
of  a  satisfactory  text.  This  is  often  called 
the  Lower  Criticism.  (3)  Literary  and  his- 
torical criticism  of  single  books,  or  of  groups, 
usually  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism.  On 
the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  text,  this  discipline 
proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  questions  of 
authorship ;  circumstances  of  historical  origin, 
including  audience,  design,  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  relation  of  the  work  Under  considera- 
tion to  others  which  may  be  fittingly  classed 
with  it.  Another  important  office  of  higher 
cnticism  is  investigation  of  the  sources  em- 
ployed by  an  author  and  his  credibility  in  the 
use  of  them*  The  key-note  of  higher  criti- 
cism lies  in  its  complete  independence  of  tra- 
ditional or  dogpnatic  opinions.  In  this  respect, 
like  Canonics,  it  is  of  special  value  and  in- 
terest for  philosophy  of  religion. 

Literature:  on  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T. 
see  the  relative  works  of  F.  Buhl,  Wilde- 
BOEB  (Eng.  trans.),  W.  H.  Green,  and  Eyle 
(Introd.) ;  of  the  N.  T.,  Beuss,  S.  Davidson, 
and  Westcott.  On  Textual  Criticism  of  0.  T. 
see  Stback,  Prolegomena  Critica,  in  V.  T. 
Hebraicum ;  of  the  N.  T.,  Scrivener's  Introd., 
8cHAFs^8  Companion,  and  Green,  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  On 
Higher  Criticism  of  O.  T.  see  Chetnb, 
Founders  of  Criticism ;  Eobebtson  Smith,  O.T. 
in  the  Jewish  Church;  Wellhausen,  Hist, 
of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.) ;  of  the  N.  T.,  Bleek, 
Introd.  to  N.  T.  (Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.);  Sanday, 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century;  Abbot, 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  Gbeen  (as 
cited  above).  (r.m.w.) 

Biblical  Psychology :  Ger.  hiUieche  Fsy- 
cJtoIogie ;  Fr.  psychologie  biblique ;  Ital.  psico- 
logia  hihlica.  An  integral  portion  of  theological 
anthropology.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  man's  entire  constitution  on  the 
basis  of  Scripture  declarations. 

Two  main  problems  occur  in  it :  (i)  Is  man 
composed  of  spirit  (frycOfui),  soul  (V^x^))  &^^ 
body? — or  (2)  Is  he  composed  of  soul  and  body? 
The  Greek  Fathers,  taken  as  a  whole,  adopted 
the  former  view ;  while  the  Latin  Fathers, 
thanks  partly  to  the  emergence  of  Gnostic  and 
other  heresies,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the 
Latin  language  {spiritus  and  anima  hardly 
conveying  the   sense    of  the  Greek  terms), 


tended  to  the  latter  view,  or  to  a  discreet 
silence.  In  the  course  of  histoiy.  Biblical 
psychology  has  been  rather  elbowed  out  by 
dogmatics  in  the  Western  Church.  The 
mystics  raise  the  question  of  frvcOfia  and  ^x^ 
once  more ;  and  during  the  last  150  years  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  especially  in 
Germany,  though  systematic  works  are  few. 

Literature:  Melanchthon,  Liber  de  Anima 
(1552);  Servetus,  Christianismi  Restitutio 
(1553);  Jacob  BOhme,  De  Triplici  Vita 
(1620);  Bonnet,  Paling^n^sie  philos.  (1767); 
J.  F.  V.  Meyer,  Blatter  f.  hcihere  Wahrheit 
(181 8-3  2 ) ;  Olshausen,  Opuscula  (cir.  1825); 
H.  Schubert,  Gesch.  d.  Seele  (1830);  K.  F. 
GOschel,  Yon  d.  Beweisen  d.  Uosterblich- 
keit  d.  menschl.  Seele  (1835);  T.  J.  van 
Griethuyzen,  Diss,  de  notion,  vocab.  tr&fta 
et  <rap$  (1846);  M.  F.  Boos,  Fundamenta 
Psychol.  Sacrae  (1857);  J.  FROSCHAiniER, 
Ueber  d.  Ursprung  d.  menschl.  Seele  (1854); 
H.  ScHiTLTz,  Die  Yoraussetznngen  d.  christl. 
Lehre  v.  d.  Unsterblichkeit  (1861).  More 
recent  works  are :  Budloff,  Lehre  v.  Men- 
schen ;  Beck,  Umriss  d.  bibl.  Seelenlehre  (Eng. 
trans.);  Franz  Delitzbch,  Syst.  d.  bibl. 
Psychol.  (Eng.  trans.);  I.  Taylor,  Physi- 
cal Theory  of  Another  Life ;  J.  B.  Heard, 
The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man ;  Bishop  Elli- 
COTT,  Destiny  of  the  Creature ;  J.  Laidlaw, 
Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.  See,  too,  art.  Geist 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Hoekstra,  iu 
Jaarb.  f.  w.  Th.,  vii ;  Van  den  Ham,  ibid.,  v ; 
LoTZE,  Microcosmus,  Bks.  11,  III,  V  (Eng. 
trans.).  (R.M.W.) 

Biblical  Theology :  Ger.  hiblisehe  Thexh 
logie;  Fr.  theologie  biblique;  Ital.  tecHogia 
hihlica.  One  of  the  more  recent  theological 
disciplines  which  grew  out  of  the  effort,  made 
at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  to  throw 
aside  traditional  interpretations  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  doctrines  rieally  contained  in  the 
Bible  itself.  It  consists  essentially  in  a  species 
of  higher  exegesis  which  attempts  to  shake 
itself  free  from  dogmatics.  Accordingly,  it 
may  be  defined  as  that  department  of  theology 
which  systematizes  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
with  special  regard  to  theirhistoricalformation. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  philo- 
sophy of  religion  on  account  of  the  historical 
and  ethical  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted. Biblical  theology  dates  from  the 
works  of  Zacharia  (supernaturalist,  1792)  and 
Ammon  (rationalist,  1801).  J.  F.  Gabler 
(1802)  was  the  first  to  mark  it  off"  as  a  dis- 
tinct discipline  and  to  insist  on  its  historical 
16 
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and  non- dogmatic  character.  Schmidt,  of 
Tubingen  (1838),  was  the  pioneer  in  pointing 
out  its  character  as  a  higher  kind  of  exegesis. 
In  the  history  of  the  study,  New  Testament 
theology  developed  first.  Ewald's  Lehre  der 
Bibd  (1871-6)  is  the  earliest  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion of  the  entire  field,  the  Old  Testament  in- 
cluded. But  till  the  higher  criticism  had  done 
its  work,  the  Old  Testament  portions  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  treated  either  in  the 
historical  or  ethical  spirit.  Kecent  investiga- 
tions have  tended  to  detailed  presentation  of 
parts  of  the  entire  subject,  e.  g.  the  Pauline 
theology ;  and  a  complete  work  from  a  single 
hand,  covering  the  whole  field  from  a  single 
standpoint,  is  still  lacking. 

Literature:  of  great  historical  importance 
are :  Qabler,  Bib.  Theol.  d.  N.  T.  (1800-2)  ; 
Vatke,  Eel.  d.  A.  T.'s  nach  den  kanonischen 
Biichem  entwickelt  (1835);  Schmidt,  in 
Tabinger  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.,  Heft  4  (1838); 
EwALD,  Lehre  d.  Bibel  v.  Gott,  oder  Theol. 
d.  A.  u.  N.  Bundes  (187 1-6).  On  the  O.  T. : 
H.  ScHULTZ,  O,  T.  Theol.  (Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.); 
Ed.  Riehm,  Alttestamentliche  Theol.  (1889) ; 
B.  Stad£,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  Heft 

1  (1893).  On  the  N.  T.:  B.  Weiss,  Bib. 
Theol.  of  the  N.  T.  (Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.); 
W.  Betsghlag,  N.   T.  Theol.   (Eng.  trans., 

2  vols.).  (K.M.W.) 
Biel  or  Byll,  Gabriel.    Bom  in  Speyer, 

Germany;  date  uncertain.  Died  in  Tubin<;en, 
1 495.  A  German  theologian  and  philosopher. 
Educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Erfurt ;  became 
cathedral  preacher  at  Mainz.  In  1477  he 
was  made  provost  of  Urach.  He  was  an 
adviser  in  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  in  1484.  He  followed 
William  of  Occam  and  opposed  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  sensible  and  intelligible  species; 
was  a  Nominalist. 

Bill  [Lat.  biUa] :  Ger.  (i)  Gesetzvarschlag, 
Getetzenttotuff;  (2)  in  commerce,  Wechsel;  Fr. 
(i)  projet  de  loi;  (2)  in  commerce,  une  lettre 
de  change;  Ital.  progetto  di  legge.  (1)  lu 
parliamentary  law,  a  proposed  statute,  re- 
duced to  form,  but  not  yet  finally  enacted. 
A  bill  for  an  Act  becomes  an  Act  when 
approved  by  the  executive.  (2)  In  commercial 
law»  a  bill  of  exchange.  (3)  In  the  law  of 
procedure,  bill  or  bill  in  equity,  a  written 
petition  to  a  court  of  equity;  bill  of  indict- 
ment, a  wiitten  charge  of  crime  made  by  a 
grand  jury;  it  is  prepared  by  the  public 
prosecutor,  and  the  jury  endorse  it  as  'a 
true  bill.'  (S.E.B.) 


Binaural  Hearing:  Ger.  btnaurales 
Horen;  Fr.  audition  binauricu^aire ;  IttJ* 
ttdizione  binauricoHare.  Normal  hearing  with 
both  ears. 

(i)  There  is  great  individual  difference 
in  the  apprehension  of  a  g^ven  pitch  by  the 
two  ears  separately.  In  many  cases  the  dif- 
ference of  hearing  may  amount  to  a  musical 
quarter-tone.  This  phenomenon,  diplacusis, 
may  be  induced  by  pathological  conditions  and 
take  on  a  pathological  import.  See  Stumpf, 
Tonpsi/chologie,  i.  266,  274,  424;  ii.  109, 
221,  459,  651;  Kulpe,  (hulifus  of  Feyehol, 
299. 

(2)  The  binaural  hearing  of  beats,  and  of 
difi'erence  and  beat  tones,  is  of  importance  for 
the  theory  of  audition  in  general;  but  the 
facts  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  made  out.  See 
Wundt,  Physiol,  Psychol,  (4th  ed.),  i.  478, 
and  the  citations  given  under  Beats.  Gf. 
Localization  of  Sounds.  (e.b.t.) 

Binocular  Vision:  Ger.  hinoculares 
Sehen ;  Fr.  vision  binocidaire ;  Ital.  tdsta  bitir- 
oculare.    Normal  vision  with  the  two  eyes. 

The  united  function  of  the  eyes  has  been 
made  the  object  of  extended  study,  owing  to 
its  importance  for  theories  of  the  perception 
of  visual  Space  (q.  v.).  Experiments  have 
been  made  on :  ( i)  The  mapping  of  the  retina 
into  points.  See  Congeuent,  Cobbespondiko, 
and  Identical  Points  ;  also  Double  Images^ 
HoBOPTEB.  (2)  The  facts  of  Convebgence 
(q.  V.) ;  also  see  Abymmetby,  Depth  (visual), 
Pbimabt  Position,  Stebeoscopic  Vision. 
(3)  Binocular  Coloub  Mixtube,  Afteb- 
images,  and  Contbast.     See  these  terms. 

Literature:  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  chap,  vii;  also  under  topics  re- 
ferred to.  (E.B.T.) 

Biogenesis  [Gr.  ^ios,  life,  +  ytvtais,  origin] : 
Ger.  bidogische  Continuitdt ;  Fr.  biogen^se 
(not  in  use),  continuite  bidogique;  Ital.  bio^ 
genesi.  The  law  of  biogenesis  gives  expression 
to  the  fact  that  every  living  being  (animal  or 
plant)  is  derived  irom  a  living  parent  or 
parents. 

The  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  living 
substance  has  been  firmly  established,  and  is 
expressed  in  the  aphorism  omne  vivum  e 
vivo.  The  opposed  and  now  discredited 
doctnne  of  abiogenesis  asserted  that,  in  cer* 
tain  cases,  living  beings  arise  by  spontaneous 
generation  from  dead  matter.  Bastian  is  the 
most  important  recent  advocate  of  abiogenesis. 

The  term  Biogenesis  was  first  proposed  by 
Huxley  in  1870.  The  names  of  Francesco 
Kedi,  Spallanzani,  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  Roberts, 
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and  Dallinger  are  associated  with  the  gradual 
establishment  of  the  doctrine. 

Literature:  Huxley,  Pres.  Addr.  Brit. 
Assoc.  (1870),  reprinted  in  Essays,  viii ;  also 
art.  Biology,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  iii; 
M.  Verwobn,  Oen.  Physiol.  (Eng.  trans., 
1899);    ^*  ^-  Babtian,  The  Beginnings  of 

Life  (1872).  (C.LL.M.-E.S.G.) 

Biogenetic :  Ger.  biogenetiech ;  Fr.  biogeni- 
iique;  Ital.  hiogenetico.  Pertaining  to  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  life ;  applied  also  to 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  other  things,  such 
as  miud,  society,  &c.,  when  interpreted  in 
terms  of  life  or  investigated  by  a  biological 
method.  (j.m.b.) 

The  form  biontogenetic  is  used  by  Morselli 
{AfUropologia  generdle)  with  especial  reference 
to  the  origin  and  differentiation  of  the  special 
forms  of  life. 

Biogenetio  Xaw:  Oer.  biogenetiaehes 
Grundgesetz;  Fr.  lai  hioghiHique,  lot  phylo* 
gBnJ^tique  (more  used);  Ital.  legge  bi&niogenetica. 
*  The  organism  recapitulates  in  the  short  and 
rapid  course  of  its  individual  development 
(ontogeny)  the  most  important  of  the  form- 
modifications  undergone  by  the  successive 
ancestors  of  the  species,  in  the  course  of  their 
long  and  slow  historic  evolution  (phylogeny), 
and  the  causal  relation  of  the  two  histories 
is  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  heredity  and 
adaptation.  When  these  are  thoroughly 
analysed,  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that  the 
phylogeny  is  the  mechanical  cause  of  the 
ontogeny '  (Haeckel). 

This  '  fundamental  law  of  development,' 
formulated  by  Fritz  MflUer  (1864)  and  de- 
veloped by  Haeckel  (1866),  carries  further 

Y.  Baeb's  Law  (q*v*)>  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^'^ 
served  as  basis  for  later  formulations  of  the 
principle  of  Becamtulation  (q.  v.)  The  law 
has  been  criticized  by  many  zoologists,  (cil.m.) 

The  recapitulative  characters  which  appear 
in  ontogeny  are  distinguished  by  Haeckel  as 
'  palingenetic '  (their  production,  'palin- 
genesis'), from  the  'cenogenetic'  characters  due 
to  new  adaptations  (*  cenogenesis ').      (e.s.g.) 

Literature:  F.  Mt^LEB,  Fttr  Darwin; 
Haeckel,  Gen.  Morphol.  (1866) ;  A.  Milnes 
Mabshall,  The  Eecapitulation  Theory,  Brit. 
Assoc.  Lects.  and  Addr.  (1890),  ziii;  A.  Sedg- 
wick, On  the  Law  of  Development,  Quart. 
J.  Microsc.  Sci.,  xxxvi ;  C.  H.  Hubst, 
Nat.   Sci.    (March    and  May,    1893),    350, 

421.  (C.LL.ir.-J.H.B. ) 

Biological  Analogy  (in  sociology).  Ana- 
logy set  up  between  society  and  a  biological 
organism. 


Such  an  analogy  has  been  urged  as  affording 
an  explanation  of  social  organization,  mainly 
under  the  lead  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  works 
it  out  in  physiological  detail.  Recent  writers 
who  uphold  the  view  are  Schaffle,  Novikow, 
Worms,  V.  Lilienfeld,  Fouill6e.  It  has  been 
somewhat  severely  criticized  by  writers  of  the 
'psychological'  school  (Tarde,  Barth,  Gid- 
dings,  Baldwin)  and  others  (Mackenzie,  de 
Greef,  Lacombe).  Many  writers  preserve  the 
word  organism  as  applicable  to  society,  but 
refuse  to  interpret  organism  by  the  biological 
analogy;  others  prefer  to  use  the  term  Ob- 
OANXZATiON  (q.v.).    Cf.  Oboanism. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  biological 
conception  are  usually  equally  analogical, 
points  of  resemblance  being  matched  with 
points  of  difference.  A  real  explanation  would 
involve  problems  both  of  function,  or  method 
of  growth,  and  of  matter ;  such  as  (a)  that  of 
tlie  essential  social  phenomenon,  stat^  in  its 
lowest  terms.  Is  this  the  Eame  as  the  eesen- 
tial  biological  phenomenon,  stated  in  its  lowest 
terms  f  This  is  the  question  of  matter  or  of 
analysis ;  and  the  simple  statement  of  it  seems 
to  forbid  a  biological  view  of  society  in  strict- 
ness :  for  the  biologists  find  the  cell,  on  the 
whole,  the  lowest  form  of  life ;  and  to  read 
into  the  cell  the  properties  necessary  for  social 
organization  is  extravagant,  to  say  the  least. 
And  (6)  the  method  of  social  growth  and  pro- 
gress presents  an  equally  essential  problem, 
that  of  genesis.  Does  society  grow  by 
cell-division,  propagation,  and  heredity! 
Here,  again,  biological  conceptions  are 
strained  to  breaking  in  the  presence  of  such 
facts  as  imitation,  invention,  tradition, 
ethical  and  religious  sentiments,  with  their 
sanctions. 

Moreover,  the  step  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  activity  and  that  of  vital  activity 
or  function  is  questionable,  considered  merely 
as  scientific  procedure.  In  order  simply  to  ask 
a  question  about  society  intelligently,  the  in- 
vestigator has  to  imagine  and  enter  into  a 
social,  i.  e.  a  psychological,  situation,  in  which 
he  takes  the  point  of  view  of  mental  changes, 
functions,  activities,  &c.,  and  not  that  of  biolo- 
gicul,  i.  e.  physiological,  functions.  The  dis- 
tinction  made  between  Fobce  and  Oonditiok 
(q.  V.)  has  application  here.  See  also  Social 
F0BCE8,  and  SociONOMic  Fobces. 

Literature:  see  under  Sociologt  and 
Social  Psychology  (especially  the  works  of 
the  authors  cited  above).  Babth,  Philoe. 
d.  Gesch.  als  Sociol.  (1897),  and  WoBirs, 
Organisme  et  Soci^t^  (iS97)»  ™i^y  ^  cited  as 
18 
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representative  writers  respectively  for  and 
against  the  analogy.  (j.m.b.) 

Biological  Sciences.  The  sciences  which 
deal  with  the  phenomena  manifested  by  living 
organisms  and  by  living  matter.  (CLi-iff.) 

The  following  table  presents  a  general 
scheme  of  the  biological  sciences : — 


Philos.  zool.  avant  Darwin  (1886);  H.  F. 
OsBOBN,  From  the  Greeks  toDarwin  (1894) ; 
J.  V.  Casus,  Gesch.  d.  ZooL  (1872),  and 
Bibliotheca  Zool.,  i.  (i86z),  ii.  (i88f);  works 
of  Boffon,  de  Maupertuis,  Robinet,  Bonnet, 
Harvey,  Oken,  Lamarck,  Erasmus  Darwin, 
Charles  Darwin,  Agassiz.  (j.m.b.-e.b.q.) 


L  GENERAL. 


Biology:   z.  OKinsno      ( 

Animal-/ 
Plant     i 


L  Eyolution 
(older 
Natural 
Hutory) 


IL  SPECIAL. 


/S.  Origin  and  Descent :  Phylogeny— 
Biogenesis 
Origin  of  Spedes 
Factors  of  Evolution 
Phyletic  Relationships  and  Classification 
Heredity  and  Variation 
(.  Bionomics:  Ontogeny — 
C         Relationships  inter  se— > 

Protectiye      Resemblance,     Mimicry,     Sexual 
Selection,  &c. 
Relations  to  Environment — 
Developmental  Mechanics 
0.  Distribution  of  Plants  (flora)   and  Animals  (fauna, 
fikunistio) — 
(Isolation,  &c.) 
(  Vitalism 
ii.  Theory  of  life  j  and  other 

(  theories 

m.  Mental  Evolution  |  ^ 'g^ 

(Morphology 
(and  Development) 


Zoology 
(Animals) 

Botany 

(PlanU)    , 


Morphology 

(Anatomy) 
Physiology 
Embryology 
Cytology 


Descriptive  or  Tazonomio 

(of  species) 
Quantitative 

S statistical :  bearing  on  problems  of  i.  a,  e,  above) 
experimental :  betting  on  problems  of  i.  b,  above) 

(J.M.B.-E.B.P.) 


Litetxtture:  see  references  under  Zoology 
(special  subdivisions)  and  Botany.  For 
particular  questions,  see  under  the  various 
topics  in  the  table  above.  Also  DeIiAge, 
Structure  du  Protoplasma  (1895) ;  Ann^e 
Biol,  (from  1895);  Zool.  Rec.  (from  1864, 
also  for  list  of  journals) ;  Zool.  Jahrb.  (from 
1829);  Bailey,  Survival  of  the  Unlike 
(1896);  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  In- 
heritcmce  (1896);  Bbooks,  The  Foundations 
of  Zool.  (1899) »  '^'  ^*  Huxley,  Collected 
Essays,  ii,  vii,  viii,  ix  ( 1 893-4) ;  H.  Spenceb, 
Princ.  of  Biol.  (1863-7);  M.  Vebwobn, 
Gen. Ph7siol.(£Dg. trans.,  1899);  E.Haeckel, 
Anthropogenie,  4.  Aufl.  (1891),  and  Natar- 
liche  SchafTungsgesch.,  4.  Aufl.  (1892);  O. 
Hebtwio,  Zeit-  u.  Streitfragen  d.  Biol.,  Ft.  I 
(1894),  Ft.  II  (1897);  Qeoffboy  Saint- 
HiLAiBE,  Hist.  Nat.  G^n.  des  R^gnes  Or- 
ganiques  (1844-62);  St.  Geobge  Mivabt, 
Genesis  of  Species  (187 1);  E.  Pebbieb,  La 


Biology  [Gr.  jStW,  life,  +  >^oyo£y  dis- 
course] :  Ger.  BicHjogie ;  Fr.  hiologie ;  Ital. 
biologia.  The  general  science  of  life,  includ- 
ing both  plants  and  animals.  (j.m.b.) 

The  term  was  first  introduced  by  Lamarck 
( 1 80 1 ).  Also  used  by  Treviranus  and  Bichat. 
As  now  used,  it  comprises  the  more  general 
problems  of  life,  while  more  special  problems 
fall  under  Zoology  and  Botany.  Huxley 
claims  that  anthropology,  sociology,  and 
psychology  are  by  right  subdivisions  of 
biology.  Cf.  the  table  given  under  the  topic 
Biological  Sciences. 

Literature:  E.  R.  Lankesteb,  The  Adv. 
of  Sci. ;  and  art.  Zoology,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th 
ed.) ;  T.  H.  Huxley,  art.  Biology,  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.).  See  under  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  the  topics  (with  literature)  given  under 
Biological  Sciences.  (c.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Bionomic  Forces :  Ger.  hionomUche  Kr&fie ; 
Fr.  forces  hionomiques ;  ItaL/orse  hioncmiehe. 
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Forces  not  themselves  belonging  to  life  which 
yet  condition  or  limit  the  development  and 
evolution  of  life. 

Such  are  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
other  forces  of  the  environment  in  which  the 
organism  develops.  Mechanical  stmn  and 
gravitation  direct  vital  growth,  but  are  not 
themselves  vital  forces.  It  is  the  action  of 
such  extra-vital  forces  as  well  as  that  of  the 
properly  vital  forces  that  natural  selection 
formulates.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
(see  Cope,  Primary  Factors  of  EvolvJtion,  chap, 
vii ;  Cattell,  Science,  N.S.,  iii.  668 ;  Bald- 
win, Psychol,  Eev,f  iv.  1897,  219)  that 
natural  selection  in  biological  evolution  is  not 
a  force  or  cause,  but  a  condition.  Spencer's 
phrase,  *  survival  of  the  fittest/  itself  analyses 
natural  selection.  The  fitness  is  assumed.  It 
is  due  to  earlier  real  causes ;  the  survival  or 
selection  which  '  natural  selection  *  formulates 
is  an  ex  post  facto  statement  of  results  of  the 
interaction  of  vital  and  bionomic  forces.  Cf. 
FoBCES  AND  Conditions,  and  Socionomig 
Forces.  (j.m.b.) 

Bio]iO]nic8[Gr.i3'of,life,  +  y<SMOf,law]:  Ger. 
Bionomie,  {Lehre  der)  bionomischen  VerhdtU" 
nisse;  Fr.  hionomie;  Ital.  hionomia.  That 
branch  of  biological  study  which  deals 
with  the  relations  of  organisms  among 
themselves,  and  with  their  environment, 
throughout  their  life-history.    Cf.  BioNOMic 

FOBGES.  (C.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

K  Bay  Lankester,  by  whom  the  term  was 
suggested  {Adv,  of  Set,;  also  art.  Zoology, 
in  Encyc,  Brit.,  9th  ed,  xxiv),  says  that 
Buffon  (1707-88)  alone,  among  the  greater 
writers  of  the  last  three  centuries,  emphasized 
this  way  of  studying  organic  nature.  Darwin's 
work  brought  bionomics  into  the  field  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  led  to  a  recognition 
of  its  true  value.  Sprengel,  Wallace,  Poulton, 
Fritz  and  Hermann  M tiller,  Weisraann,  and 
others  have  paid  special  attention  to  this 
branch  of  biology. 

Literature :  see  Biological  Sciences. 

^'  (C.LL.M.) 

Biophores  [Gr.  jScof,  life,'  +  <^opuf,  bearing]  : 
Ger.  Biophoren;  Fr.  biophores;  Ital.  biofori. 
The  hypothetical  vital  units. 

First  used  hyWeismsmniGerm-Plasm,  1893; 
cf.  also  his  essay  '  Amphimixis '  in  Essays  on 
Heredity,  Eng.  trans.,  ii,  and  Spencer,  Princ. 
of  Biol.,  2nd  ed.).  More  or  less  equivalent 
to  the  physiological  units  of  Spencer,  the 
gemmules  of  Darwin,  the  pangens  of  De  Vries, 
the  plasomes  of  Wiesner,  the  micellae  of 
Nageli,  the  plastidules  of  Haeckel,  the  bio- 


blasts  of  Beale,  the  somacules  of  Foster, 
the  idioblasts  of  Hertwig,  the  idiosomes  of 
Whitman,  the  biogens  of  Verwom,  and  the 
gemmae  of  Haacke.  They  must  not  be  identi- 
fied with  the  molecules  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. In  Weismann's  scheme  of  nomencla- 
ture they  combine  to  form  Detsbminants 
(q.v.),  these  to  form  ids,  and  these  again  to 
form  Idants  (q.  v.),  which  are  the  hypothetical 
equivalents  of  the  observable  Chbomosomss 

(q.  v.).  (C.LL.M.) 

The  simplest  known  units,  capable  of  ex- 
hibiting the  essential  phenomena  of  life,  are 
the  lower  unicellular  organisms.  The  hypo- 
thetijcal  units  are  merely  molecular  aggre^ 
gates,  capable  of  forming  one  of  the  Unks 
in  the  metabolism  of  living  matter.       (E.S.G.) 

Bladntone,  Sir  William.  (1723-80.) 
An  eminent  English  jurist,  best  known  for  his 
commentaries  on  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
1746;  became  Yinerian  professor  of  law  in 
1758  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  educated. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1761,  made 
solicitor-general  in  1763,  and  became  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  1770. 

Blank  Experiment :  see  Puzzle  Exfebi- 

MENT.  { 

Blasphemy  [Gr.  jSXao^ij/icTy,  to  speak  im- 
piously]: Ger.  Gottesldsterung;  FrMeupheme; 
Ital.  bekemmia.  Blasphemy  in  the  restricted 
sense  means  speaking  iiTCverently  of  God  or 
of  divine  things ;  in  the  more  general  sense 
it  is  applie(^  to  profane  •  swearing  of  any 
sort. 

In  Scripture  the  loci  classici  are  Malt.  xii. 
31,  Mark  iii.  29,  and  Luke  xii.  10;  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  interpreta- 
tion of  these  passages.  In  the  early  and 
mediaeval  Church  the  term  was  employed  to 
denote  definite  ecclesiastical  offences.  Bias- 
phematici,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
were  those  who  recanted  under  stress  of  per- 
secution. The  term  was  also  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  slightingly  of  God,  Christ,  and  the 
Virgin ;  and  to  those  guilty  of  heresy.  During 
the  ages  when  the  Church  was  supreme,  torture 
and  other  forms  of  punishment,  including 
death,  were  inflicted.  In  modem  times, 
heresy  and  blasphemy  have  been  viewed  as 
essentially  distinct  offences.  Formerly  both 
were  ecclesiastical,  and  punishable  by  eccle- 
siastical courts.  Now  the  latter  is,  in  some 
places,  an  offence  at  common  law;  it  is 
a  misdemeanour  to  speak,  write,  or  publish 
any  profane  words  vilifying  or  ridiculing 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  or  Christianity  in  general, 
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if  done  with  intent  to  corrupt  public  morals, 
to  mock  and  insult  believefB,  or  to  bring 
religion  into  hatred  or  contempt.  See  The 
Mod.  Rev.  (1883),  586  ff.,  and  Blacketone, 
Comm.,  iv.  59.  (e.m.w.) 

BlwrtOOOVla   \Gl.   ffkatrror,  germ,  +  jtolXof, 

hollow] :  Oer.  DolUrhohU,  Fvrehungdw/ile ; 
FT.blakocile;  Ital.  Morfocele.  A  o»vit_v  whicli, 
in  the  developnient  of  many  animals,  forms  in 
the  midst  of  the  group  of  cells  produced  liy  the 
cleavage  of  tbe  ovum. 

A  term  suggesled  hy  Huxley  for  the  seg- 
mentation cavity  of  von  Baer.  It  gives  origin, 
in  some  coses,  to  the  enteron  or  digestive  cavity 
of  the  ooelenterates,  and  is  regarded  on  the 
FlanuiiA  Theort  (q.  v.)  as  the  primitive  gut. 
Where  the  enteroa  arises  liy  invagination  it 
mnst  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  blasto- 
coele.     See  Embeto  (with  figure).      (c.Ll.m.) 

Blwrtodsnn  [Gr.  SXaffrrfv,  g6rm,+  Itpua, 
skin] ;  Ger,  KtinOiaut,  Blaatoderm ;  Fr.  Uatto- 
derme ;  Ital.  Uattoderma.  The  layer  of  cells 
overlying  the  yolk,  forming  the  gennimil 
membraue  from  which  the  embryo  animal  is 
developed.  (c.ll.k.-e.b.o.) 

Ttie  term  is  due  to  Pander  (1817),  who 
observed  the  bloBtoderm  of  the  fowl,  and 
traced  its  differentiation  into  an  outer  or 
serous  layer,  a,  middle  or  vascular  layer,  and 
an  inner  or  mucous  layer.  Remak  (1850-5) 
ahowed  that  the  middle  layer  sphta  or  cleaves 
into  two,  Thus  four  layers  result,  the  relations 
of  which  have  been  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
inquiry  tabulated  by  Alien  Thomson  as 
follows  :— 


HypoblaM  [  ((jplinobno- 
l  '      plenre)      . 

In  holoblastic  or  complete  segmentation  the 
primitive  blastoderm  forms  a  continuous 
vesicle ;  id  meroblastic  or  incomplete  seg- 
mentation it  forms  a  layer  resting  upon  the 
uncleaved  or  unsegmented  yolk-mass.  See 
Ovum,  and  Cleavage. 

LiUrature  :  F.  M.  Balfol'r,  Compar.  Em- 
biyol,  (1880-81);  AiLES  Thomson,  art. 
Embryology,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.).     (c.Ll.m.) 

Blactomere  '[Gr.  ff\a(rris,  germ,  +  f'/wr, 
part]  :  Ger.  Furchv,ngtkiigd;  Fr.  blaetotnire; 
lUd.tlattomero.  Anyone  oftlie  cells  produced 
by  the  clenvage  of  the  animal  ovum.  See 
Ehbsto.  (CLl.M.) 

BlutOpon  [Or.  jSXaoTdt,  germ,  +  iripos, 
passage]:  Ger.  l/rmund;  Fr. blastopore ;  Hal. 
bUutoforo.     The  orifice   of  the  two-Iayei^ed 


invaginate    enibrj'o    or    gastnila    of    many 

The  term  was  introduced  by  Lankester  in 
1875.  Regarded  by  Haeekel  as  the  primitive 
mouth,  and  yet  considered  by  many  as  tbe 
homologue  of  the  anus  of  Ruaconi  in  tJie  frog, 
this  opening  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cutsion  by  zoologists.  Tbe  term  blastopore,  as 
descriptive,  avoids  theoretical  implications 
as  to  its  ultimate  fate.  It  seems,  in  eome 
casee,  to  mark  the  position  of  the  future  mouth; 
in  others  of  the  future  anus;  and  iu  some, 
by  beooming  slit-like  and  closing  along  the 
middle  line,  of  both.  See  Embbto  (with 
figure). 

Literature :  E.  P.  Lankestek,  Quart.  J. 
Microsc.  Sci.,  xv.  (1875)  163;  Mjkot,  Em- 
bryology. For  its  relations  to  the  primitive 
streak  in  vertebrates,  see  Balfour,  Compar. 
Embryo!. ;  also  JdKsTwio,  Emhryol.  of  Verte- 
brates (Man  and  MammalR).  (cj,l.bi.) 

BLurtOBphttra  [Gr.  ^acrrdr,  genu,  +  irtfxupa, 
sphere]:  Ger.  Blaslula;  Fr.  Uaetosph^e; 
Ital.  blaatogfero.  Tbe  spherical  mass  of  cells 
enclosing  the  blastocoele,  the  product  of  tbe 
holoblastic  segmentation  or  cleavage  of  tbe 
ovum.     See  Ehbbyo.  (cxl.m.) 

Blsatnla  [Gr.  ffKam-os,  germ]  :  Ger.  Bla«- 
tula  ;  Fr.  bln^tula ;  Ital.  biaatula.  A  term 
applied  to  the  (blustulu)  st^  at  which  the 
segmented  ovum  consists  of  the  Bi^STOBPHERE 
(q.  v.).  <C.Li-M.) 

Blsading  [M.  E.  blenden,  to  mix] :  Ger. 
Verschmeliving ;  Fr.  fu*ion;  Ital.  fimoiu. 
An  alternative  rendering  of  tlie  German 
Vei'scbmelzung.  See  Fusion,  which  is  pre- 
ferred. (E.B.T,,  J.M.B.) 

Blind  Spot  {Lat.  pwietvm  eaecvm]  :  Ger. 
blinder  fleck ;  b  r.  taehe  aveugU  ;  Ital.  puMo 
cieco.  A  spot  in  each  retina  insensitive  to 
light. 


ncimuoibz. 
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Fig.  I .  BlinJ  ipot  in  riglit  eye.    AtUr  Hdmboltz. 
One  n\%j  plot  one's  own   blind  spot  for  oi       "  "~ 
enUrging  tlie  blank  ppoce  froni  a  cenlre  v 
on  a|>p«r. 

It  is  situated  at  tlie  place  of  entry  of  the 
optic  nene.  It  is  figured,  e.  g.,  by  Helmholtz 
(right  eye;  Physiol.  Optik,  and  ed.,  252). 
(See  Fig.  I.) 


BLINDNESS 


The  question  of  its  filling  out — so  that  the 
field  of  vision  of  the  single  eye  seems  con- 
tinuous— is  of  some  importance  for  the  theory 
of  visual  space.  The  fisusts  are :  (i)  that  at 
the  hlind  spot  we  see  nothing;  (2)  that  in 
binocular  vision,  the  blind  spot  of  each  retina 
is  covered  by  a  sensitive  portion  of  the  other ; 

(3)  that  the  blind  spot  may  easily  be  filled 
out  by  association  (central  processes),  whose 
nature  ia  determined  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
surrounding  retinal  region.  Whether  or  not 
this  supplementing  is  materially  assisted  by 

(4)  ^y®  movements  or  motor  tendencies,  which 
serve  as  local  signs  for  the  insensitive  region, 
may  also  be  discussed. 

The  existence  of  the  blind  spot  was  first 


a  class  form  a  considerable  element  in  the 
community,  for  whose  education  and  occupation 
special  provisions  have  been  made  in  all 
civilized  communities.  The  literature  con- 
cerning the  blind  is  mainly  educational  in 
character,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blind  in  past  times,  of  fctattstics 
of  the  frequency,  causes,  and  kinds  of  blindness, 
of  tlie  methods  and  appliances  used  in  their 
education,  of  the  management  of  institutions 
for  the  blind,  of  noteworthy  blind  {lersouB,  and 
the  like.  A  much  more  limited,  but  in  this 
connection  more  pertinent,  series  of  studies  re- 
lates to  the  psychology  of  the  blind  as  a  class 
(Heller,  two  arts,  in  Fkilos,  Stiid.,  1895,  130, 
Sec).     The  problems  include  the  effect  of  the 


Fig.  3.  Close  the  right  eye,  and  keeping  the  left  fixed  on  the  apper  uterisk  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  2), 
moTe  tiie  latter  toward  the  eye  and  away  from  it  till  a  point  is  found  at  which  the  black  oval  disappean. 
For  the  blind  spot  of  the  right  eye,  turn  the  diagram  upside  down  and  close  the  left  eye.    (After  Sanfoird.) 


O 


O 


Fig.  3.  The  blind  spot  is  demonstrated  simultaneously  in  both  eyes  by  Fig.  3.  Look  at  the 
asterisk  while  holding  a  card  in  the  median  plane  of  the  head  (to  prevent  either  eye  seeing  the  other's 
part  of  the  diagram).    (After  Sanford.) 


demonstrated  by  Mariotte,  1668.  It  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  Figs.  2,  3. 

Literature:  Helmiioltz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  717;  WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol. 
(4th  ed.),  ii.  103  ;  Sanfokd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  113,  114.  Tlie  general  works 
on  physiological  psychology.        (e.b.t.-c.l.f.) 

HIindnesB  (and  the  blind) :  Ger.  BUndheit ; 
Fr.  dkite ;  Ital.  cecit^.  The  term  blindness  is 
a  most  general  one  designating  any  distinct 
lack  of  the  power  to  respond  to  the  stimuli 
which  give  rise  to  vision.  It  may  be  paitial  or 
total,  and  may  be  due  to  injuries  or  deficiencies 
in  any  part  of  the  optical  mechanism  accessory 
to  the  retina,  in  the  retina  itself,  in  the  optic 
nerves,  in  the  cortical  or  subcottical  centres 
for  vision,  or  in  the  connections  between 
these.     Cf.  Vision  (defects  of).     The  blind  as 


deprivation  of  sight  upon  the  use  and  training 
of  the  other  senses ;  the  precise  directions  in 
which  the  hearing  and  touch  of  the  blind  excel 
those  of  the  seeing ;  the  mental  peculiarities 
of  imagination  and  association,  memory  and 
attention;  the  influence  of  blindness  upon 
emotional  temperaments,  and  the  like.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  both  blind  and  deaf  (and 
dumb)  have  naturally  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  the  methods  used  in  their 
education  have  furnished  valuable  illustrations 
of  psychological  principles  (see  Bbiboman, 
Laura,  and  KeIiLer,  Helen).  Some  special 
studies  have  also  been  made  on  the  dreams 
of  the  blind  (Jastrow,  Princeton  Hev,,  Jan. 
1888).  (J.J.) 

Literature  (general) :  W.  H.  Levy,  Blind- 
ness and  the  Blind  (1872);  Kitto,  The  Lost 
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Senses  ( 1 860);  De  la  Sizebane,  Les  Aveugles; 
NoBBis  and  Oliysb,  Syst.  of  Die.  of  the  Eye 
(1897),  ii ;  H.  S.  Pearce,  A  Study  of  the 
Blind,  Int.  Med.  Mag.,  vii.  167-79  (1898); 
J.80UBT,  C^it^  corticale:  Vision  des  Couleurs, 
M^moire  des  Lieuz,  Idee  d*£space,  Rev. 
Fhilos.  (1896).  (J.J.-L.H.) 

Wiiiil'niwif  (mental,  or  psychic):  Ger. 
Seelenblindheit;  Fr.  cSciti  mentdU  \pT  ps^- 
Mque) ;  Ital.  eeeiUi  psichiea.  This  condition, 
known  also  as  mind-  or  object-blindnees,  in- 
Tolyea  a  failure  to  recognize  objects  by  their 
visual  properties,  aliliough  the  objects  them- 
selves are  seen. 

It  appears  to  depend  upon  a  loss  or  disinte- 
gration of  the  cluster  of  associations  and 
memory  images  which  group  themselves  about 
an  object  or  idea  and  constitute  for  each  in- 
dividual his  apperceptive  content  of  such  object 
or  idea.  Briefly,  knowledge  of  things,  though 
conditioned  by  sense  impressions,  proceeds  by 
more  or  less  elaborate  perceptive  interpre- 
tation. In  mental  blindness  the  object  is 
seen,  but  it  is  not  recognized  by  the  seer,  and 
fails  to  arouse  its  cluster  of  associations.  The 
classic  case  described  by  Charcot,  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  normally  possessed  of  an  un- 
usually vivid  power  of  visual  imagination— 
picturing  clearly  the  physiognomies  of  absent 
friends,  the  scenes  of  travel,  Sec. — and  who 
through  mental  anxiety  almost  entirely  lost 
his  visual  memory,  so  that  he  failed  to  recognize 
bis  own  image  in  a  mirror,  illustrates  one  form 
of  mental  blindness.  The  condition  produced 
by  Munk  in  dogs,  by  extirpating  portions  of 
the  occipital  cortex,  is  analogous.  Such  dogs 
see,  for  they  avoid  obstacles ;  but  they  fail  to 
recognize  the  individual  character  of  objects, 
save  through  the  other  senses.  Such  dogs  if 
deprived  of  smell  are  unable  to*  distinguish 
meat  from  anything  else.  If  they  had  been 
taught  to  perform  certain  movements  in  re- 
sponse to  visual  signals,  these  signals  would 
no  longer  be  correctly  interpreted,  e.  g.  the 
sight  of  a  whip  inspires  no  terror ;  just  as  in 
human  cases  familiar  objects  are  not  recognized 
(Elder,  Aphasia,  1 70).  Word  blindness  is  a 
specific  defect  of  similar  nature,  but  limited  to 
the  recognition  of  the  conventional  written  and 
printed  symbols  called  words  (see  Speech 
AKD  ns  Defects)  ;  while  mental  deafness  is 
the  name  for  a  siniiliu:  defect  regarding  auditory 
recognition.  The  relations  of  mental  blind- 
ness to  other  cerebral  and  optical  disturbances 
have  been  minutely  studied,  but  no  simple 
formulation  of  these  is  possible ;  the  tendency  of 
this  defect  to  be  associated  with  Hemianopsia 


(q.v.),  as  well  as  other  evidence,  indicates  its 
connection  with  a  region  in  the  occipital  cortex, 
mainly  on  the  left  side,  which  extends  also 
into  the  angular  and  supramarginal  gyri  of 
the  parietal  lobe.  (J.J.) 

Literahire :  Wilbrand,  Die  Seelenblindheit 
(1881);  detailed  references  cited  in  article 
'  Mind  Blindness '  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol. 
Med.;  Bastian,  Aphasia,  210-13;  Eldeb, 
Aphasia,  175  ;  Wyllie,  Disorders  of  Speech, 
274  ;  CoLLU^'S,  The  Faculty  of  Speech,  302  ; 
HuYS,  in  Norris  and  Oliver's  Syst.  of  Dis.  of 
the  Eye;  Luciani  and  Seppilli,  Localizza- 
zioni  cerebrali  (1885);  Seppilli,  in  Riv. 
di  Freniat,  passim.  See  also  under 
Speech  and  its  Defects.  (j.j.-e.m.) 

Blood  [AS.  blod]  :  Oer.  BltU ;  Fr.  mng ; 
Ital.  sangtie.  The  circulating  medium  of  the 
body,  exclusive  of  lymph.  It  is  contained 
within  the  system  of  tubes — the  blood-vessels 
— consisting  of  the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries, 
and  veins. 

Blood  is  composed  of  a  fluid  portion,  the 
plasma,  and  a  formed  portion,  the  corpuscles, 
which  are  of  three  kinds,  the  red  and  white 
corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  and  the  blood-plates 
or  blood-platelets.     Cf.  Ltmph.  (g.f.h.) 

Blues  :  Ger.  Niedergeachlagenheit ;  Fr.  di' 
preasion ;  Ital.  wmor  nero,  A  popular  name 
for  moods  or  periods  of  mental  depression. 
See  Melancholia.  (j.j.) 

Bluntachlif  Johann  Zaapar.  (1808- 
81.)  An  eminent  Sivifs  jurist,  bom  and 
educated  at  Zurich.  Educated  also  at  Berlin 
under  Savigny.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Zurich,  and  at  Heidelberg 
in  1859.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics 
in  both  Switzerland  and  Baden,  and  enjoyed 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  his  historical  and 
juristic  writings. 

Blush  [AS.  blyaa,  a  glow] :  Ger.  Errbthen ; 
Fr.  rongeur;  Ital.  roaaore.  The  reddening 
appearance,  due  to  vaso-motor  changes,  which 
appears  on  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face  and 
neck,  during  emotions  of  Shyness  (q>v.)  and 
Shame  (q.  v.). 

Literature :  Darwix,  Expression  of  the 
Emotions,  331  ff. ;  Mantaoazza,  Physiognomy 
and  Expression  ;  Mosso,  Fear ;  Baldwin, 
Social  and  £th.  Interpret.,  203  ff.        (j.m.b.) 

Bocardo :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Bodiii»  Jean.  (1530-96.)  A  French  po- 
litical philosopher.  He  was  a  teacher  of  law 
at  Toulouse,  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  royal 
officer  at  Laon.  In  his  great  political  work, 
the  State  is  defined  as  a  grroup  of  families 
regulated  by  authority  and  reason,  and  the 
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relation  of  the  natural  differences  of  nations 
to  differences  in  their  forms  of  government  is 
discussed. 

Body  [AS.  bodig,  a  body]  :  Ger.  Korper ; 
Fr.  ecrj}8 ;  Ital.  eorpo.  The  being  which  has 
its  existence  as  an  individual  in  space  and 
time  ;  the  material  thing. 

In  physics,  a  body  is  a  space-occupying 
being  exercising  certain  forces.  In  mathe- 
matics, a  body  is  simply  filled  space.  In 
physiology  and  psychology  the  word  is  used 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  mind  and 
matter  ;  Locke  (e.  g.)  opposes  *  spirit '  to 
'  body '  (in  general),  and  we  commonly  speak 
of  mind  and  body  (tiie  physical  person).  (r.h.s.) 

Body  and  Flesh  (in  theology),  (i)  The 
'psychological'  or  'natural'  body  {a&fjM 
yfvxiK6»).  Sensation,  passion,  and  impulse  are 
the  leading  features  of  this  body.  (2)  The 
'  spiritual '  body  {a&fia  w€viuxtix6v).  This  body 
is  the  organization  of  the  spirit,  and  is  only 
less  corporeal ;  many  have  identified  it  witli 
the  'resurrection  body.'  (3)  The  social  or 
mystical  body  of  the  Church,  inspired  with 
life  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  sense  of 
the  term  is  referable  specially  to  the  Pauline 
theology.  Cf.  i  Cor.  xii.  27;  Eph.  i.  23; 
ii.  16;  iv.  4,  12,  16;  V.  23,  30;  Col.  i.  18, 
24;  ii.  19;  iii.  15. 

Closely  connected  with  body  is  the  term 
Flesh  («raf>£).  Flesh,  which  is  the  material 
element  of  body,  is  characteristically  human, 
and  as  such  is  the  subject  of  corruption, 
contingency,  and  weakness  which  leads  to 
sin.  It  is  the  matter  of  which  body  is  the 
form. 

Literature:  see  under  Biblical  Psycho- 
logy ;  aleo  Holsten,  Die  Bedeutung  d.  Wortes 
uap^  im  Lehrbegriff  d.  Paulus ;  Wexjot,  Die 
Begnffe  Fleisch  u.  Geist;  Mt^LLEB,  Die  christl. 
Lehre  d.  Silnde  (£ng.  trans.);  Dickson,  St. 
Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit; 
Tholuck,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  (1855).     (b.m.w.) 

Boethiua  (or  Boetiiui)»  Aniciiia  Maa- 
liua  Torqnatas  Sererimui.  (cir.  475-525 
A.D.)  A  Roman  philosopher  and  statesman. 
Bom  in  Rome,  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
becoming  a  good  Greek  scholar.  He  was 
chosen  consul  in  510,  and  appointed  mctgister 
officiorum  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  reigned  at  Rome.  His  probity  brought 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  couiliers  whose  cor- 
rupt practices  he  opposed.  He  was  finally 
imprisoned  and  executed.  During  his  im- 
prisonment he  wrote  his  famous  ConsolatioTis 
of  Philosophy,  A  passage  from  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  gave  rise  to 
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the  prolonged  discussion  between  the  Realists 
and  Nominalists  of  later  Scholasticism. 

Bohme,  Jakob,  also  BShm  and  Behmen. 
(i  575-1 624.)  A  German  mystic,  who  was 
bom,  lived,  and  died  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper 
Lusatia.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Cf. 
Mysticism. 

BolsanOy  Bemhard.  (1781-1848.)  A 
German  Catholic  who  sought  to  represent  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  as  a  complete  system. 
Educated  in  philosophy  and  theology  in 
Prague,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1805 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  of 
religion  in  the  University  of  Prague.  He 
stood  in  philosophical  connection  with  Kant 
and  Zimmermann.  He  was  deposed  in  1820. 
and  suspended  from  priestly  functions  on 
account  of  his  views. 

Bona  fides  [Lat.].  Good  faith ;  absence  of 
unfair  intent.  Hona-fide  purchaser :  one  who 
acquires  title,  without  notice  of  any  claim 
adverse  to  his  vendor's  right  of  transfer,  and 
upon  the  faith  that  no  such  claims  exist,  and 
who  has  therefore  parted  with  some  valuable 
consideration,  or  otherwise  altered  his  legal 
condition  for  the  worse. 

Roman  law  first  marked  out  definitely  the 
effect  of  an  unexpressed  but  unfair  intention 
upon  contractual  acts  (cf.  Sohm's  Itislit.  of 
Roman  Law^  §  15).  It  came  largely  as  part 
of  their  law  of  procedure  (cf.  Instit.  of  Just,, 
iv.  6,  de  Actionibus,  28  ff.).  Good  faith  was  of 
little  importance  in  legal  proceedings,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  equitable  ones.  English  law 
developed  in  the  same  way.  The  chan- 
cellor was  the  first  judge  to  decide  causes 
according  to  the  conscientious  duty  of  the 
party,  and  so  condemn  all  departures  from 
honesty  and  uprightness  to  the  injury  of 
another  (cf.  Pomeroy  on  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence, i.  §  56).  In  its  application  to  prescrip- 
tive titles,  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
possessor  is  of  less  importance  in  Anglo- 
Americau  than  in  Roman  law.  (8.E.B.) 

Bonaventnrat  Saint  Giovanni  Kdania 
(1221-74.)  An  eminent  scholastic  theo- 
logian called  the  Seraphic  Doctor.  Bom  in 
Bagnorea,  States  of  the  Church,  he  became  a 
Franciscan  monk,  was  educated  in  theology 
in  Paris,  was  made  general  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  1256,  and  cardinal  in  1273.  He 
died  at  Lyons,  was  canonized  1482,  and  made 
sixth  Doctor  of  the  Church  1587.  QL 
Scholasticism. 

Bonnet,  Charles.  (1720-93.)  A  Swiss 
naturalist  and   philosopher.     He  very  early 
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wrote  on  insects  and  plants,  and  became 
correspondent  of  the  French  Academy  before 
he  was  thirty.  Having  weakened  his  eyes 
with  the  microscope,  he  devoted  himself  to 
more  general  subjects:  to  psychology  and 
philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
physiological  psychology  (of.  Kiilpe,  Einl. 
in  die  Philos,,  63). 

Bomim  [Lat.] :  see  Good. 

Boole,  George.  (1815-64.)  An  Eng- 
lish mathematician  and  logician,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Cork. 
His  work,  An  Investigation  into  the  Laws  of 
Thought^  was  the  first  elaborate  treatise  iu 
mathematical  or  symbolic  logic. 

Botany.  The  special  division  of  the  Bio- 
logical Sciences  (q.v.)  which  deals  with 
plants.  (J.M.B.) 

Literaiure:  Ch.  Daewin,  Variations  in 
Plants  and  Animals  under  Domestication; 
Sachs,  Lehrb.  d.  Botanik  (1873),  ^^^ 
Hist,  of  Botany  ( 1 890) ;  A.  P.  de  Candolle, 
Physiol.  Vdg^tale  (1832);  A.  de  Candolle, 
Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants  (1884);  G.  Hen- 
slow,  Origin  of  Floral  Structures  ^1888 
Bailey,  The  Survival  of  the  Unlike  {1896 
S.  Vines,  Textbook  of  Botany  (1895).  (e.s.g.) 

Bounty  [Lat.  honitaSy  goodness]:  Ger. 
Pramie\  Fr.  prime;  Ital.  premio.  A  sum 
paid  by  the  Government  to  the  producers  of 
some  particular  commodity  or  service;  pre- 
sumably one  which  they  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  for  the  sake  of  its  probable 
commercial  results,  in  the  absence  of  some 
special  inducement  of  this  kind. 

In  England,  the  line  of  industry  most 
systematically  encouraged  by  bounties  has 
been  the  production  of  wheat.  For  the  effects 
of  this  policy,  see  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Bk.  IV.  chap.  v.  In  most  other  countries, 
and  especially  in  recent  years,  the  sugar 
bounties  have  formed  the  most  conspicuous 
application  of  this  method  of  encouraging 
industry.  For  bounties  to  shipping,  see  Sub- 
sidy. There  is  no  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  terms  Bounty  and  Subsidy.  The 
former  is  the  more  general;  the  latter  is 
mainly  applied  to  bounties  in  aid  of  trans- 
portation enterprises  of  various  kinds,  (a.t.h.) 

Boiirignon»  Antoinette.  (1616-80.)  A 
Flemish  mystical  missionary  who  professed 
to  receive  divine  revelations,  and  exerted  a 
marked  influence  over  the  French  mystics, 
especially  over  Pierre  Poiret. 

Bonterwekf  Friedrich.  (1766-1828.)  A 
German  philosopher.  Educated  as  jurist  and 
littteiteur  in  Gottingen,  he  began  lecturing 


there  in  1791  upon  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
He  was  made  assistant  professor  in  Gottingen 
in  1797,  and  full  professor  in  1802.  Besides 
philosophical  works  he  wrote  poetry  and  a 
much-praised  History  of  Poetry  and  Elo- 
quence. 

Bowen,  Francis.  (1811-90.)  An 
American  writer  in  philosophy,  bistoiy,  and 
economics.  Born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  he 
was  educated  at  Harvard  University.  Editor 
of  The  North  American  Review,  1843-54. 
Became  Alford  professor  of  natural  religion, 
moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity  in  Harvard 
University  in  1853. 

Boyle»  Bobert.  (1627-91.)  A  cele- 
brated Irish  chemist  and  natural  philosopher ; 
son  of  Richard,  the  first  earl  of  Cork.  He 
was  educated  as  an  investigator  in  natural 
philosophy  at  Eton  and  Geneva.  He  later 
mastered  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  order  the 
better  to  defend  Christianity.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society ;  improved 
the  air-pump,  and  made  important  discoveries 
in  pneumatics.  He  repeatedly  declined  a 
peerage.  Through  his  liberality  and  effort 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible  was  published,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England  established.  He  endowed  the 
Boyle  Lectures. 

Braohy-  [Gr.  fipaxyt,  shoit] :  Ger.  kwrz" ; 
Fr.  brachy- ;  Ital.  braehi-.  A  prefix  used  in 
combination  with  various  terms  to  indicate 
shortness  or  smallness  of  the  part  denoted ; 
thus  a  brachycephalic  skull  is  a  relatively 
broad  and  short  one ;  bracbydactilia  indicates 
shortness  in  the  fingers;  brachyrrhinia,  a 
short  nose,  &c. 

For  illustration  see  Index  (cephalic),  and 
Cbaniometby.  The  opposite  of  Brachy-  is 
Dolicho-,  as  in  Dolichocephalio  (q.v.). 
Used  first  by  G.  Retzius.  (e.m.,  j.j.) 

Brahma  and  Brahmaniwin.  The  prin- 
cipal deity  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  As 
originally  conceived,  Brahma  may  be  com- 
pared to  Spinoza's  Substance.  He  was  the 
one  self-created  and  self-subsisting  being. 

This  conception  being,  in  its  purity,  too 
remote  and  abstract  for  the  people,  the  older 
gods  of  the  Yedic  pantheon,  especially  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  took  their  places  alongside  of 
Brahma,  thereby  constituting  a  triad  of  deities 
relatively  coequal ;  cf.  Obiektal  Philosophy 
(India). 

Literature:  Monies  Williams,  Hinduism 
and  Indian  Wisdom;  Babth,  Religions  of 
India ;  Max  MClleb,  Hibbert  Lectures ;  and 
art.  Brahmanism  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.  (b.m.  w.) 
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:  eee  HiPNOTiBH. 

Brain  [AS.  bregen]:  Oer.  Gehim,  Jfim 
(chiefly  in  compounda);  Fr.  MrvMU  eneip&aZe ; 
ital.  eneefalo,  cervello  (in  broad  sense).  That 
part  of  the  central  or  axial  nervous  syatem 
which  (in  higher  vertebrates)  is  enclosed 
within  the  skull;  the  expanded  cephalic 
portion  of  the  nenral  tube,  including  the 
centres  of  origin  of  the  twelve  cranial  nerves, 
when  present. 

[This  article  conBiste  of  the  following  para- 
graphs :  I.  Historical ;  II.  Embryology ;  III. 
Anatomy;  IV.  Comparative  Anatomy;  and 
V.  Functions.  A  full  bibliography  of  general 
works  follows,  and  a  gAjssary  is  added 
supplying  brief  definitions  of  more  important 
organs.] 

I.  HisTOBiCAL. — That  the  brain  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  thought  was  recognized 
very  early,  and  this  view  previuled  among  the 
Greek  physicians  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that 
Aristotle  described  the  bnun  as  the  most 
bloodless  and  inert  organ  of  the  body. 
The  Pythagoreans,  Hippocrates,  and  I'lato 
clearly  recognized  the  bead  as  the  seat  of  the 
intellect  and  will.  Descartes  was  the  first  to 
elaborate  a  coneistent  tlieoi?  of  brain  func- 
tioning (cf.  Localization). 

During  the  17th  centnry  great  advances 
were  made  in  the  purely  anatomical  study  of 
the  brain,  yet  Leuwenhoeck  was  the  first  to 
employ  the  microscope  in  its  investigation. 
Beil  introduced  hardening  and  preservative 
processes.  Bolando  and  ^tilling  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  the  new  techuique  by  intro- 
ducing a  method  of  preparing  sections,  though 
this  process  would  have  been  relatively  fruit- 
less but  for  Oerlach's  discovery  of  the 
possibility  of  staining  the  sections  (cf.  Neuro- 
looy).  Experimental  nearology  dates  from 
Flourens,  1824;  but  its  fruition  began  in 
1870  with  Fritscfa  and  Hitzig. 

II,  EMBRYOLoay. — [In  this  and  the  follow- 
ing sections  free  use  should  be  made  of  the 
glossary  at  the  close  of  the  article].  The  brain, 
in  common  with  the  entire  nervous  and  sensory 
apparatus,  arises  from  modifications  of  the  ecto- 
derm. In  higher  animals  the  central  nervous 
system  appears  as  a  plate  extending  down  the 
dorsal  axis  of  the  ectoderm,  and  it  is  very  early 
supplemented  by  accessory  cephalic  plates  or 
biuids  composed  of  cells  which  are  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  the  elaboration  of  the  higher  organs 
of  special  sense.  The  first  stage  in  differentia- 
tion is  the  appearance  of  the  medullary  groove, 
which  soon  deepens  end  becomes  closed  doraally 
to  form  the  neural  or  medullary  tube,  out  of 


whose  substance  the  entire  central  nervous 
system  is  plastically  constructed.  At  or  near 
the  suture  formed  by  the  closing  of  the  neural 
tube  arise  the  rudiments  (Anlagen)  of  the 
sensory  ganglia.  Cf.  Nbbvous  Svbtsm  (Histo- 
genesis), and  Plate  A  (Bbaih). 

The  tube  becomes  inflated  at  three  points 
toward  the  cephalic  extremity,  thus  forming 
three  embryonic  vesicles  representing  the 
primary  fore-brain,  mid-brain,  and  hind-brain, 
respectively. 

The  ce^alic  vesicle  soon  evaginates.  on 
either  side,  forming  pouches  (the  primary 
optic  vesicles)  which  project  towards  the  skin, 
where  they  meet  the  in-growing  rudiments 
of  the  lenses.  In  the  course  of  their  being 
moulded  about  the  lens  the  original  cavity  is 
obliterated  by  the  invagination  of  the  lateral 
aspects  forming  double  walls,  or  the  retina 
and  pigment  layer  of  the  choroid  respectively. 
The  cephalic  portion  of  the  primary  fore-brain 
also  expands,  and,  in  all  but  the  lowest  verte- 
brates, divides  into  two  hemispheres,  whose 
ventricles  remain  connected  by  a  median 
portion    (the    aula)   via   two  apertures  (the 


Fig.  I.  CnMS-seclion  of  Lend  of  embryo,  ihowing 
reUtioM  of  Uteral  vontriolBB  (P.L) to  diacoele  (Dita.), 
via  the  poi-tae  (^P.)  And  aala ;  ttl.,  velum ;  aippoe., 
riidimeutof  liippocunpui;  op.n,,  optic  nerve  ;  Z.,1ena 
of  eye;  0.1'.,  aecoaduy  optjo  veijde. 


The  second  or  mid-bnun  vesicle  r  .  . 
undivided,  its  loof  forming  the  optic  tecta  ia 
which  at«  situated  the  primary  centres  for 
vision.  From  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  roof 
arise  the  four  eminences,  collectively  con- 
stituting the  corpora  quadrigemina.    The  base 


Plate  A  (Brain). 

He.  1.  CroM  MnUoa  of  donal  ntJon  of  vsrtofarkta  embiTo  li  lUga  ot  mednlluy  pUte  (Hartwig).  iii.a.,  madnllHiy 
Bnw*»  1  DK^.,  DiMliUlKry  fold* ;  «e.,  adjkoaut  aotodarm ;  ek.,  notoehord ;  &.e.,  loiiiaUc  oavi^ ;  ■>/.  mnd  mt".,  the  two  laTen 
■rf  iu«»uil«nn ;  *■&,  •ndodviB. 

Vl|.  I.  C&iek  mt  58  hoan  (Kibaloorui).  1,  prlmitiT*  foro-biKin ;  1,  prlmai;  optlo  n^alm  \  i,  mManeaphalio  tmicI*  ; 
4  «nd  5,  miifm'"p**»^'''^  ■*j<«l»  |  5^  hs«rt ;  7^  vpinml  oord, 

Ms-  ].  Snmui  ambiTo,  4  mm.  ioag  (Hi«).  Th*  madltory  vasiola  uid  tbroa  gill  olstta  ■»  pnaant ;  >1»  the  fklnt  iiidl- 
(Ktiaa  of  (ha  optlo  TCdoU 

n(.  4.  ^aln  of  k  lata  human  ombTTO  (Hii)i  Ua  flaznrai  In  tha  mid-hialn  and  poni  nglon  an  bagnn.  Th*  ara, 
laoB,  na»l  aw,  and  bamiipham  appaar. 

Kg.  5.    sun  latar  huum  emUTO,  ntpaifloial  viaw  (HU).    Iiowei  Jaw  and  ann  appear. 

ng.  6.     Biain  of  hnnuHi  embiTO,  lo-i  mm.  long  (BiM%     Nam  rooia  an  Indicated  by  Ttoman  nomerala. 

tig.  7.  FrontsI  aaotlou  throo^  head  of  anaka  embrTo  (Herriak).  Tonnatioii  of  ■aoondair  aya  vaaiolsi  and  lanaaa. 
F.br.,  priJuarT  Ibra-bnln;  L>  laoa;  Mm.,  maaanoephalon ;  a.r.,  optlo  powili;   P.o,v.,  primaiir  optio  reaiula 

ng.<-  lAterit^iaof  aam«(H«>Tiak).  Formation  of  al&otoiT  pit*  Hid  laol-oapnila.  ZNanotvt.,dlgnoaphalai;  (..Una; 
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of  this  segment  is  largely  occupied  by  bands 
of  fibres  connecting  higher  regions  with  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  cord,  and  constitutes 
the  eras.  The  cavity  of  the  mid-brain 
(meeenoephalon)  is  gradually  almost  obliter- 
ated (in  mammals),  leaving  only  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius. 

llie  third  vesicle  subdivides  to  form  the 
cephalic  (metencephalic)  and  caudal  (myelen- 
cephalic)  portion,  the  former  being  bounded 
by  the  pons  and  isthmus  region  and  cere- 
l)ellum,  and  the  latter  by  the  walls  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  proper.  In  this  way  the 
five  most  important  divisions  of  the  brain  are 
marked  out. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  vesicles  in 
the  architectonic  of  the  brain  are  the  flexures. 
The  cephalic  vesicle  is  flexed  ventrad  at  an 
early  stage,  making  room  for  tlie  dorsal  growth 
of  the  hemispheres  and  producing  the  cranial 
flexure.  As  though  in  compensation,  the  pons 
region  is  also  flexed  ventrad,  afibrding  room 
for  the  cerebellum,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  cervical  flexure  marks  the  lower  level  of 
the  medulla.  By  such  means  the  axis  of  the 
brain  is  crumpled  to  accommodate  the  in- 
equalities of  growth. 

As  one  result  of  these  distortions,  the  actual 
cephalic  terminus  of  the  neural  tube  is  obscure. 
Comparative  researches  indicate  that  the  tube 
is,  at  an  early  stage,  connected  with  the  sur- 
face by  a  neuropore,  whose  position  is  supposed 
to  be  in  some  point  of  the  lamina  terminalis. 
See  Plate  A  (Nebvous  System). 

The  two  hemispheres  are  probably  discrete 
from  the  first,  being  separate  evaginations 
from  the  primary  fore-brain  vesicle.  In  some 
cases  they  are  represented  simply  by  solid 
thickenings  of  the  walls  of  the  vesicle.  In 
other  cases  the  roof  of  the  two  hemispheres 
expands  to  form  the  mantle  or  pallium,  which 
is  at  first  membranous,  and  this,  in  turn,  pro- 
duces the  dorsal  walls  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  their  cortex,  as  well  as  a  vascular 
membrane  which, under  the  name  of  paraplexus 
and  preplexus  (plexus  choroideus  anterior),  is 
folded  into  the  cavities. 

From  this  secondary  fore-brain  (prosen- 
cephalon) an  evagination  is  thrust  out  Irom  the 
ventro-cephalic  extremity  of  each  hemisphere 
to  form  the  olfactory  bulbs  (containing  the 
rhioocoele),  and,  after  receiving  accretions 
from  the  ol&ctory  mucous  membrane,  these 
form  the  first  central  stations  of  the  olfactory 
nerves.  These,  and  the  stalk  connecting  them 
with  the  hemispheres  (crura),  and  the  eminence 
in  which  they  are  insei'ted  (lobi  olf.),  together 


with  the  entire  median  and  ventral  parts  of 
the  cerebrum,  including  the  hippocampus  and 
paii  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus  of  higher  brains, 
have  been  grouped  together  as  rhinencephalon, 
from  their  association  with  the  olfactory 
function. 

The  median  unaltered  part  of  the  primary 
fore-brain  becomes  the  diencephalon,  including 
the  tlialamus  and  its  appendages.  The  cavity 
is  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit  (the  third  ventricle 
or  diacoele).  This  extends  ventrally  into  the 
infundibulum  and  optic  recesses. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  diencephalon  there 
arise  a  variety  of  nuclei  of  great  importance 
in  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  Of  these  the 
mammUlaria  are  associated  with  smell,  the 
geniculata  with  vision,  and  the  subthalmicus, 
and  perhaps  the  ruber,  with  general  and 
somatic  sensation. 

The  second  embryonic  vesicle  is  less  pro- 
foundly modified,  though  its  ventral  aspect 
is  lar<;e1y  reinforced  by  fibres  to  and  from 
the  higher  regions,  thus  forming  the  pes 
pedunculi. 

The  metencephalon  and  myelencephalon  are 
formed  from  the  walls  of  the  third  vesicle, 
which  collectively  constitute  the  rhomben- 
cephalon. The  roof  of  the  entire  region  is 
primarily  membranous  (tela-form),  and  so 
remains  in  some  lower  animals.  It  is  partly 
transformed  into  a  complicated  plexiform 
organ  which,  with  outgrowths  of  the  pia, 
constitutes  the  metaplexus.  In  various 
portions  of  the  rhombencephalon  lateral  out- 
growths of  cellular  matter  encroach  upon  the 
roof,  forming  more  or  less  complete  roofs  over 
the  fourth  ventricle.  The  most  constant  of 
these  outgrowths  is  the  cerebellum  or  epen- 
cephalon.  The  cellular  materials  of  which  the 
cerebellum  is  largely  composed  arise  from 
rudiments  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  tube,  and 
are  pushed  dorsad,  forming  two  lateral  hemi- 
spheres which  coalesce  dorsally,  though  a 
centre  of  proliferation  also  exists  at  the 
caudal  extremity.  See  Nebvous  System 
(Histogenesis). 

A  special  group  of  nuclei  (n.  dentatum,  &c.) 
is  developed  in  the  ventral  aspects  of  the 
cerebellum  by  proliferations  of  ventricular 
epithelium,  and  similar  bodies  (the  olives)  are 
formed  by  diverticles  of  ventricular  epithelium 
in  the  base  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
floor  of  the  medulla,  otherwise,  is  largely 
occupied  with  fibres  from  the  myelon  and  the 
root  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves,  whose 
development  obeys  similar  laws  to  thoEe  of  the 
cord. 
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The  entire  length  of  the  bisin  has  been  laid 
oGF  into  embryonic  cones,  each  with  its  intrinsic 
pecnliarities.  (i)  The  basal  plate,  occupyiDg 
the  ventral  median  line ;  (2)  laterally  the 
fuDdammtal  plates,  containing  the  root  zones 
of  the  motor  nerree;  (3)  alar  plates,  with 
the  root  zones  of  the  seneory  nerves;   (4) 


dorsal  plate  forming  the  roof,  (i)  and  (4)  lire 
primanly  membranous,  and,  as  the  most  con- 
servative  portions  of  the  nerre-tnbe,  are 
especially  valuable  in  determining  relation- 


ships. Cf.  Nebtous  Stbtem  (Comparative 
Anatomy). 

III.  Anatohy.  Recalling  the  fact  that  all 
the  stmctnrea  of  the  adult  brain  are  derived 
from  plicated  and  thickened  moiUfications  of 
the  medullary  tube,  the  essential  relations  are 
best  seen  in  a  hemisection  of  the  entire  brain, 
especially  that  of  an  embryo.  See  Fig.  a ;  cf. 
also  Plate  A  (Nebtoub  Stbtbu). 

Tn  the  adult  the  front  of  the  original  fore- 
brain  (lamina  terminalis)  occupies  a  position 
well  toward  the  middle  of  the  brain.  Venttally 
it  terminates  in  the  recessus  preoptions, 
cephalad  of  the  chiasm. 

The  two  great  prosencephalic  commissum 
originally  lie  in  the  lamina  terminalis,  though 
this  relation  is  obscured  in  adult  life.  Of  these 
commissures  the  ventral  one  (precommissure) 
connects  the  ventral  portion  of  the  prosen- 
cephalon, while  the  doi'sal  one  (callosum)  is  the 
commissure  of  the  palliom  proper.  The  great 
arch  which  this  commissure  makes  over  the 
portae  and  aula  leaves  a  space  closed  on\j  by 
the  thin  septum  lucidom.  The  membranous 
part  of  the  roof  next  following  is  the  invagi- 
nated  vascular  preplexus;  then  the  evaginated 
preparaphysis  and  tlie  velum,  finally  the  poet- 
para  phy  sis  (Zirbelpolgter)  and  the  supra- 
commissnre. 


Fig.  3.  A,  aturgeon  Urv>  three  davi  otJ.  B,  aitiiilBr  Imrv*  foor  weeks  M.  Median  loDEitadiiuI 
■ectioni.     After  KuplTer. 

c.  Cerebellum  1  nt.,  precommivure ;  cc.  cDinmiaar&  cerebelli ;  of.,  ohords  dorulii ;  ci.,  chiaim  and 
oMnnuHnra  poit-opticaa  ;  cp.,  poai-commiuure  ;  et.,  Bupn-oommiasura  ;  dt.,  commitiun  moUia  ;  «.,  aecondM? 
fbre-brun  (pmencephalon) ;  «>.,  entoderm;  rp'.,  panphyau;  ep'.,  epiphyaU;  A.,  infundibular  region; 
i/'.,  aucking  diak;  iy.,  hypophy aia ;  X-a.,  ouiilaoe  ;  lo.,  recesauB  neuroporlcui;  31.,  meieDCephttloa ;  n., 
mouth;  N,,  metencephnlon ;  P.,  praepineal  roof  of  dieucephalon  ( parencephaloD) ;  pd.,  plica  iliiiaalja  . 
ro.,  racesaua  opticua;  til.,  aiaaa  donalia  :  $i.,  sinna  nmt-apticua  ;  tc,  aaccua  vaaculMU*  ;  i.,  oommiBUrs 
tenninalii ;  tp.,  tuberculum  poeteriua ;  V.,  primary  fore-brain  (diencephalou) ;  r^,  velum  traiuTenam  of 
the  fcire-brain. 
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In  the  higher  brainB  the  mesal  and  caudal 
part  of  the  hemispheres,  viz.  the  hippocampal 
region  with  its  olfactory  centres,  is  connected 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  the 
base  of  the  thalamus  by  a  transverse  band 
(the  hippocampal  or  fornix  commissure).  In 
man  the  fornix  is  appressed  upon  the  callosum 
lying  ventrad  of  it,  but  leaving  a  triangular 
interval,  the  lyra  Davidis.  The  corpus  fomicis 
receives  fibre  bands  (crura)  from  the  hippo- 
campus, and  sends  others  (columnae)  towards 
the  mammillaries. 

The  roof  behind  the  supra-commissure  is 
produced  dorsad  to  form  an  organ  of  variable 
size  and  structure  which,  in  lower  animals, 
stands  in  intimate  relation  with  a  median 
Pabistal  Oboan  (q.v.).  This  epiphysis  (sensu 
stricto)  is  vascular,  membranous,  or  absorbed 
in  various  groups.  Near  the  point  where  the 
epiphysis  unites  with  the  roof  of  the  thalamus 
are  the  cellular  habenulae  with  their  com- 
missure. Then  follows  (passing  caudad)  the 
short  lamina  intercalaris  and  the  post-com- 
missure at  the  cephalic  limit  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon. 

The  ventral  aspect  of  the  thalamus  exhibits 
the  post-optic  recess,  infhndibulum,  and  mam- 
millary  recess;  while  a  vascular  outgrowth 
from  a  point  caudad  of  the  infundibulum 
occurs  in  various  aquatic  animals,  and  con- 
stitutes the  saccus  vasculosus.  These  are  all 
diverticula  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  mam- 
millaries are  cellular  masses  caudad  of  the 
tuber  cinereum  (see  Qlossary),  and  are  end- 
stations  for  the  fornix  fibre  columns.  The 
ventral  part  of  the  thalamus,  or  hypothalamus, 
contains  at  least  four  commissures  beside  the 
chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves. 

The  floor  of  the  mesencephalon  is  composed 
of  the  massive  pes  pedunculi,  a  strong  tract  of 
motor  fibres  from  the  cortex  to  the  pyramidal 
tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  the  chief 
efferent  path  from  the  brain  to  the  trunk. 
Lying  dorsally  of  it  is  the  tegmentum.  It 
contains  the  afferent  nuclei  (ruber  and  niger), 
whose  relations  seem  to  be  with  the  motor 
systems  especially,  serving  as  shunting  stations 
for  the  cerebellum.  The  tegmentum  also  con- 
tains the  lemniscus  fibres,  which  are  the  great 
conductors  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain. 
They  associate  the  sensory  nerve  roots  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  cord  with  the  caudal 
portion  of  the  mesencephalic  roof.  The  dorsal 
walls  of  the  mesencephalon  contain  optic  cen* 
tres  (tectum,  &c.),  as  well  as  stations  for  the 
communication  with  the  co-ordinating  motor 
nuclei;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  caudal  por- 


tions lie  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth 
nerves. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum  con- 
stitute a  single  region  (rhombencephalon). 
The  medulla  oblongata  is  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  forms  the  transition  to  the  spinal 
cord,  and,  accordingly,  it  departs  less  than 
the  rest  of  the  brain  from  the  type  of  structure 
exhibited  by  it.  The  embryonic  third  vesicle 
is  greatly  enlarged  to  form  the  metacoele,  and 
its  roof  is  largely  membranous.  In  the 
massive  part  of  the  embryonic  medulla  oblon- 
gata there  may  be  distinguished  a  basal  plate, 
two  fundamental  plates,  and  two  alae.  It  is 
by  complications  and  proliferations  from  the 
epithelium  of  the  latter  that  the  lateral  and 
dorsal  outgrowths,  including  the  olives  (His) 
and  the  cerebellum  (Herrick),  are  developed. 

Yentrally  the  sur&ice  exhibits  the  ventral 
columns  and  pyramids  which  are  crossed  trans- 
versely by  the  pons  fibres  from  the  middle 
cerebellar  peduncle  and  the  trapezoides  fibres 
from  the  roots  of  the  eighth  nerve.  Dorsally, 
after  removing  the  cerebellum,  the  dorsal 
columns  (funiculi  gracilis  et  cuneatus)  of  each 
side  unite  to  form  the  restiformia,  and  these 
pass  into  the  post-peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  dorsal  fibres  of  the  cord  (Goll's  and  Bur- 
dach's  columns)  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
funiculi  gracilis  et  cuneatus,  and  are  continued 
cephalad  into  the  lemniscus  by  bundles  arising 
in  these  cell  clusters.  These  soon  decussate 
and  take  their  place  in  the  ventro-lateral 
region  laterally  from  the  pyramid  fibres,  which 
also  cross  at  this  level.  This  more  or  less 
continuous  decussation  in  the  medial  line 
forms  the  raphe. 

We  may  follow  this  general  review  by  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  major  divisions. 

Cerebrum.  In  the  development,  after 
separation  of  the  hemispheres,  a  thickening  in 
the  base  of  each  projects  into  the  ventricle 
and  constitutes  the  striatum,  an  intermediary 
station  through  which  pass  nearly  all  the 
fibres  connecting  the  cortex  with  lower  parts  of 
the  system.  The  striatum  is  divided  by  the 
fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  or  internal  capsule 
into  the  nucleus  lentiformis  and  the  n.  cau- 
datus,  each  with  subordinate  portions.  As 
the  development  proceeds  the  hemispheres 
become  flexed  about  an  axis  terminating  in 
the  fossa  Sylvii  of  either  side,  and  the  result 
of  thb  and  analogous  alterations  is  expressed 
by  dividing  the  external  aspect  into  lobes 
(1.  frontalis,  parietalis,  occipitalis,  temporalis, 
insula,  &c.).  The  internal  concomitant  of  this 
process  is  expressed  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
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lateral  reotriclea  into  the  cephalic,  caudal,  and 
ventral  comua.  At  the  same  time  ihe  rapid 
expansion  of  the  eurbce,  due  to  formation  of 
the  cortex,  resulta  in  irregularities  of  the  cor- 
tex constituting  gyri  or  convx>lationa  separated 
by  fissures  or  anlci.  The  most  mesal  and 
caudal  portion  of  the  cortex  is  strongly  con- 
duplicated,  fonning  a  reverse  curve  in  section. 


The  transectiou  in  Plate  B  (BsAur),  Fig.  i, 
conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  gmeral  relations. 
The  topography  of  the  cortex  may  be  gathered 
from  Figs,  g,  6,  and  7.  Cf.  Localizatiok 
(cerebral). 

The  superficial  layer  of  grey  matter  of  the 
cerebrum,  containing  the  highest  centres  for 
sensation  and  voluntary    motion  (cortex  in 


Hg.  4.  Generaliied  lonj^tndiiial  Mction  of  m 


n  (rodent)  bnin.    Modified  bum  Edinger. 


and  giving  rise  to  the  hippocampal  region  or  I  strict  sense),  is  UBually  regarded  also  as  the 
comu  Ammonis,  with  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  seat  of  consciousness.  Ontogenetically  the 
whose  section  is  S-sfaaped,  and  the  gyrus  un- 1  cortex  is  derived  from  the  jMllinm,  and  in- 


Fig.  5.  LftMntl  vIbw  of  the  hunun  bnin.    After  Xldinger. 


cinatoB,  which  is  folded  in  the  reverse  sense 
into  the  inaer  limb  of  the  S.  The  fibres 
collected  on  the  ventricular  aspect  of  this 
region  form  the  alveus,  while  the  tangential 
ectal  fibres  pass  through  the  fimbria  into  the 
fornix.     See  Fig.  4. 


eludes  the  outer  cellular  pai-t  as  contrasted 
with  the  inner  fibrous  parts  of  tlie  hemisphere's 
wbHb.  In  the  ventrsl  and  mesal  regions  the 
cortical  layers  merge  into  ventricular  grey 
matter,  with  which  they  have  a  common  origin 
from  the  proliferating  ventricular  epithelium. 
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■         Fig.  2. 
F1.ATS  B  (Brftin). 

...    Modified  bom  Edtneer. 
tig.  1.    OomUnod  drawiugf  tnaa  •eotiims  of  the  oortes  prspftred  b7  ntrlooi  mathoda.    Hajn];  all 
Itatimid  with  baamatoxyliii ;  B,  pnpftred  by  WaiKert't  method,  ihoving  flbre  boDdlsi ;  C,  prepuvd  b 
D,  iiagnm  ihowlsc  nppond  ptfh  of  »t.imnli ;  £,  itagM  in  the  devslopmeiit  d'  di 
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Although  the  arraogement  and  distribution 
of  cortical  elements  varies  in  different  regions, 
they  may  be  conveniently  incladed  in  foor 
layers  outside  of  the  white  matter.  The  most 
fiuperficial  zone  is  sparsely  provided  with  cells 
in  which  ramify  the  dendrites  of  the  deeper 
nerve  cells.  In  this  layer  also  originate  the 
tangential  fibres  connecting  with  other  re- 
gions. This  is  the  tangential  fibre  zone  (also 
molecular,  neuroglia,  or  Gajal-cell  layer).  The 
second  layer  is  filled  wiUi  small  pyramidal 
cells,  which  tend  to  increase  in  size  in  deeper 
portions,  forming  a  transition  to  the  third 
layer  of  large  pyramids.  Beneath  the  latter  is 
a  zone  of  variously  placed  polymorphic  cells. 

The  relations  between  the  cells  of  these 
layers  are  seen  in  Plate  B  (Bbaik),  Fig.  2.  | 


to  the  lower  centres,  collecting  in  the  corona 
radiata,  and  afterwards  constituting  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  are  there  segregated  somewhat 
in  accordance  with  their  sources ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, various  parts  of  the  capsule  contain 
fibres  with  different  functions.  See  Localiza- 
tion. 

The  speech  centre  (Broca's  region)  contri- 
butes a  special  tract  to  the  pyramids.  The 
parietal  motor  zones  are  also  represented  by 
more  or  less  distinct  bands  in  the  internal 
capsule.  The  optic  radiations  connect  the 
optic  centres  of  the  thalamus  with  the  occipital 
cortex,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  sensory 
area  has  its  reflex  tract  connecting  with  the 
appropriate  lower  centres.  Special  tracts  fix)m 
the  striatum  pass  to  the  tegmental  nuclei. 


Fig.  6.  Median  loogitadinal  iecii<m  through  the  hnman  bnin.    After  Edioger. 


The  pyramidal  cells  give  rise  to  strong  neurites, 
whidi  extend  into  projection-tract  fibres  and 
which  occasionally  give  off  strong  collaterals, 
passing  via  the  callosum  to  homologous  regions 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  Other  cells  send 
their  neurites  into  the  tangential  zone  outr 
ward:  see  Association  Fibbeb. 

The  framework  of  the  cortex  is  originally 
supplied  by  the  spongioblasts  of  the  endyma 
(see  Nbbvous  System,  Histogenesis),  and,  in 
the  adults  of  the  lower  animals,  these  cells 
continue  to  span  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
cortex.  In  the  massive  cerebrum  of  higher 
animals  the  so-called  neuroglia  cells  supple- 
ment the  primitive  spongioblastic  framework. 

The  neurites  of  the  cortical  cells  destined 
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CerebeUum,  Although  derived  firom  out- 
growths of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  metacoele, 
the  cerebellum  in  mammals  consists  of  a  me- 
dian vermis  and  two  lateral  hemispheres,  with 
two  or  more  smaller  paired  bodies  (fiocculi). 
The  surface  is  marked  by  convolutions  and 
depressions  analogous  to  the  gyri  and  fissures 
of  the  cerebrum.  The  cortex  of  the  cerebellum 
(Fig.  8)  is  extraordinarily  complex,  and  beauti- 
fully Ulustrates  the  apparatus  for  nervous 
discharge  by  contiguity  rather  than  by  struc- 
ture continuity.  Three  layers  may  be  dis- 
tinguished above  the  white  fibre  zone.  Of 
these  the  middle  layer,  composed  of  the  cells 
of  Purkinje,  is  most  important.  These  large 
pyramidal  cells  are  in  a  single  layer,  and  their 
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▼eiy  nmneroaa  dendrites  ramify  in  mazy  ar- 
borizations within  the  octal  or  molecular  layer 
(Fig.  9).  The  nenrites  from  the  bases  of  the 
cells  of  Fnrkinje  pass  in  regular  order  into 
the  ental  white  layer,  but  give  off,  in  their 
course,  numerous  collaterals  which  enter  into 
close  relations  with  other  similar  cells.  In  the 
octal  layer,  or  zona  molecularis,  the  dendrites 
of  the  Purkinje  cells  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  tenmnal  ramifications  of  Uie  scandent 
fibres,  which,  arising  in  unknown  (probably 
extra-cerebellar)    cells,  ascend  between  the 


resemble  the  cellsof  Purkinje, buttheir  neurites 
ranufy  in  the  same  layer. 

The  external  connections  of  these  cells  ace 
problematical.  Of  the  three  pairs  of  cerebellar 
peduncles,  the  cephalic  pair  (superior  braefaia) 
connect  tiie  cerebellum  with  the  tegmental 
nuclei  and  with  Gower's  ascending  tract  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  middle  peduncles  consist, 
chiefly  at  least,  of  fibres  from  the  pons,  which 
pass  to  the  lateral  cerebellar  hemispheres 
(pilea).  These  fibres  are  in  part  neurit^  firom 
the  Purkinje  cells  of  the  cerebellar  cortex,  ter- 


flg.  7.  Ventral  view  of  the  human  brain.    After  Edinger. 


Purkinje  cells  and  ramify  among  their  den- 
drites. Other  cells  within  the  molecular  layer 
give  off  tangential  fibres,  from  which  arise 
collaterals  which  descend  and  surround  with 
their  fine  ramifications  the  bodies  of  the  Pur- 
kinje cells,  thus  effecting  a  co-ordination  with 
the  latter.  Beneath  the  Purkinje  layer  is  the 
zona  granulosa,  composed  essentially  of  small 
polygonal  cells  having  large  nuclei  whose 
dendrites  soon  subdivide,  while  their  neurites 
enter  into  the  molecular  layer  and  there  bi- 
furcate.    Other  cells  of  the  granular  layer 


minating  about  the  ceUs  of  the  nuclei  pontis 
of  the  same  and  the  opposite  side,  and  also 
going  an  unknown  distance  cephalad  in  the 
pyramids ;  in  part  they  are  neurites  of  the 
cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis,  terminating  probably 
as  the  scandent  fibres  of  the  molecular  zone  of 
the  cerebellar  cortex.  The  cells  of  the  nuclei 
pontis  are  in  communication  not  only  with  the 
terminal  arborizations  of  the  Purkinje  cells, 
but  with  collaterals  from  the  underlying  py» 
ramidal  fibres.  We  clearly  have  here  provision 
for  both  ascending  and  descending  fibres  con- 
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tteoHhg  the  cerebellar  cortex  with  the  great 
motor  and  sensory  tracts  leading  down  from 
the  cerebral  oortex.  The  oautUl  peduncles 
enter  the  -  corpora  reBtiibnnia  and  contain 
Sbna  to  the  fleece  and  vermis.  They  receive 
the  ascending  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the 
spinal  cord,  fibres  from  the  great  lemniscos 
system  (nuclei  funiculi  gracilis  et  cuneatus), 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  fibres  from  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  others  less  tboronghly 
knovn. 

The  MembroTua  {meninga).  The  mem- 
branons  envelopes  of  the  central  nervous 
system  are  three  in  number,  the  innermost  or 
pia  belonging  strictly  to  the   nervous  oigan, 


tween  the  two  cereb^  hemispheres  dorsally 
of  the  calloBum,  forming  the  &lx  and  encloong 
the  great  longitudinal  blood  sinns.  "Fbt 
membranes  are  subject  to  vanons  diseases, 
often  of  a  serions  character.  Leptomeningitis 
is  a  pnrulent  inflammation  of  the  pia  and  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  an  infectious 
and  often  epidemic  disease  due  to  a  diplo- 
coccuB.  Primary  meningitis  originatea  at  the 
base  of  the  brain ;  minute  hemotThagee  in  the 
brain  substance  and  diatensioD  of  the  ventricles 
are  frequent  concomitants.  The  prognosis  is 
grave,  and  recovery  in  any  event  usmdly  but 
partial.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  apparently 
due  to  infection  from  other  organs.     Pachy- 
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Rg.  S.  IMagramiiiatlo  lectioD  of  a  oonTolution  of  tL.   

Oran.,  giauular  la^er;  Mol.,  molecular  layer  eotklly  of  Pnrkinje  cella;  P,  Furkinja  oaUi ;  Q,  oall  of 
Otjgi  tjpe,  with  floel;  diTidsd  nauiita  In  grannlu'  layer ;  ^r.,  grannls  c«ll  with  bitd  oeurite  in  moleonlM 
layar ;    m,  baiket  oell,  whoae  oollalarali,  afc,  form  arboiizationi  abont  the  ocUb  of  Fnrkinje ;  y,  dendrite 

J]g,  a.  A  dngle  Pnt^dnje  cell  (b;  Qolgfi  method),    n,  ailB-e;lindw  ptoceaa,  paonng  ieto  the  granitlar 


iriiile  the  outer  one,  the  dura,  is  more  closely 
assooated  with  the  bony  walls.  The  middle 
membrane,  or  arachnoid,  is  variable  in  its 
relations.  Sometimes  the  outer  envelope  is 
called  pachymeniz,  and  the  inner  leptomeniz, 
thongb  these  terms  appear  more  often  in 
combinations,  such  as  pachyraeningitis.  The 
data  within  the  cranium  is  apparently  simple, 
but  within  the  spinal  cavity  it  is  cleft  into  sn 
inner  layer,  or  theca,  and  an  outer  one  closely 
attached  to  the  vertebrae.  The  interval  be- 
tween these  is  the  epidural  space.  The  space 
between  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  is 
occupied  by  a  fold  of  dura  (sometimes  ossifled) 
ctmstituting  the  tentorium.  From  the  middle 
of  the  tentorium  a  similar  fold  extends  be- 


meningitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dura,  and 
is  an  accompaniment  of  various  diseases,  especi- 
oliy  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain  itself.  The 
meninges  are  freely  supplied  with  sensory  cere- 
bro-spinal  and  vaso-motor  sympathetic  nerves. 
Circulation  m  ihe  Brain,  The  circulation 
within  the  brain  is  chiefly  provided  for  by 
the  vessels  of  the  meningBs,  and  those  of  the 
intrusions  of  the  brain  walls  forming  apparently 
intra-ventricular  plexuses.  Although  Ifendel 
has  found  that  the  pressure  in  the  cortical 
arteries  is  less  than  that  in  the  carotids,  it  is 
true  that  any  serious  alteration  in  the  vascular 
pressure  is  attended  with  fiinctional  dis- 
turbance. The  intra-oranial  arteries  fall  into 
two  systems,     (i)  The  meningeal,  or  dural, 
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whicb  ramify  upon  the  dura  and  dipl<H  of  the 
cramnin.  Nearly  the  whole  dnra  is  supplied 
b;  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  of  which 
the  medi-dural  is  the  largest.  The  internal 
carotid  Boppliea  the  hypophysiB  and  Qasser's 
ganglion.  The  vertebtal  gives  rise  to  the 
poetdnral,  which  supplies  the  dura  of  the 
postoraniij  fossa,  especially  the  felz.  (2)  In- 
triosiG  arteriea  are  such  as  supply  the  brain 
substance.  Four  arteries  supply  this  system, 
the  paired  carotids  and  the  vertebrals. 
These  primary  vessels  combine  to  form  the 
circle  of  Willis  in  the  brain  base,  and  from 
this  polygonal  veasel  arise  all  the  cerebral 
arteries.  Intra-vascolar  pressure  is  less  in 
the  grey  than  in  the  white  matter.  The  veins 
likewise  are  divided  into  dural  and  intrinsic 
veins,  and  all  of  the  dural  and  most  of  the 
intrinsic  v^ns  open  into  sinuses  or  spaces  with 
non-collapsible  walls.  The  lai^est  sinus  is 
the  longitudinal,  parallel  to  the  sagittal  sutore, 
and  is  the  vessel  presentbg  most  difficulty  to 
intra-cranial  operation.  The  lymphatic  system 
of  the  brain,  though  obscure,  is  not  wholly 
abaent.  Its  most  rudimentary  form  is  seen 
in  the  peri-ceUolar  spaces.  The  lymph  canals 
collect  and  pass  out  in  company  with  the 
veins.  The  endyma  and  hypophysis  are  closely 
associated  with  the  lymph-vascular  systems. 

lY.  FuHCTioNB  or  THE  Bkain.  Two 
general  theories  of  brain  function  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. According  to  the  earlier,  more 
mechanical  theory,  the  brain  is  a  collection  of 
different  organs  whicb,  while  more  or  less 
connected  serially  by  nervoos  paths,  are  never- 
theless distinct  in  nature  and  function.  This 
anatomical  surrey  of  the  psychological  concept 
of  discrete  {acuities  received  strong  support 
from  the  data  of  localization,  although  there 
have  always  been  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
cerebral  unity.  Modem  histological  researches 
have  reinibrced  the  argument  for  the  essential 
unity  of  the  brain  by  showing  that  not  only 
are  all  parts  derived  from  the  homogeneous 
brain-tube,  but  that  the  cellular  elements  have 
a  homologous  origin  from  the  ventricular 
epithelium.  Furthermore,  the  discovery  of 
communication  by  contiguity  rather  than  actual 
continuity  of  structure,  indicates  that  the 
intercommunication  may  be  much  more  com- 
plicated and  extensive  than  waa  formerly 
supposed  possible.  The  vast  complexity  of 
the  fibrous  processes  from  the  various  cells, 
and  the  ^sterns  of  collaterals  and  association 
fibres,  reveal  in  the  bnun  a  degree  of  solidarity 
inconsistent  with  a  rigid  localization.  The 
conditions  seen  in  brains  of  Amphibia,  where 


an  almost  undifferentiated  loue  of  cells  adjacent 
to  the  ventricles  serves  tor  all  the  various  and 
diverse  functions,  and  where  chains  of  asso- 
ciated cells  mark  the  course  of  tracts  of  the 
highest     importance,    forcibly    impress  the 


Fig.  I0>  Switch  oell  &om  pei  (tcgmentntn)  t«pan 
ofUiafidi. 
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'Fig.  II,  Portion  of  auclaui  raber  (rotnndatoi)  ot 
the  fiib,     a,  Gfllatlnoai  glomo-ale;  b,  clustered  aeQs; 
ganglion  eelL 

i  that  it  is  rather  the  relationa  than  the 
structure  of  the  cells  which  determine  tbe  func- 
tion, and  that  the  nervous  or  physical  resultant 
is,  in  a  sense,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  actiri- 
tiea— an  equation  of  function. 

The  neurocytes  may  be  roughly  classed  as 
centripetal,  centrifugal,  and  intercalary,  with 
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respect  to  the  central  organ  or  stations ; 
though,  strictly  speaking,  each  neurocyte  is 
simply  a  node  in  a  path,  the  cellipetal  parts 
being  dendrites;  the  cellifdgal,  the  neurite. 
The  third  class  seems  to  serve  to  divide  a  tract 
or  to  switch  stimuli  from  the  direct  to  an 
indirect  route,  as  in  the  tegmental  nuclei.  See 
Pigs.  9,  lo,  II. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  within, 
as  well  as  outside  the  central  system,  many 
neurocytes  may  be  merged  in  a  single  long 
circuit  or  tract.  In  some  cases  the  cell  body 
is  thrown  out  of  circuit  and  remains  a  mere 
appendage  with  a  nutritive  function  only,  while 
in  others  the  impulse  passes  through  tiie  cell, 
and  is  there  probably  reinforced  or  modified. 
Good  illustrations  of  the  complicated  paths 
pursued  by  a  stimulus  are  afforded  by  the 
special  senses.  For  example,  an  irritation  in 
the  nasal  epithelium  passes  via  a  neurite,  or 
from  cell  to  cell  to  a  neurite  whose  fine 
arborizations  enter  a  glomerule  and  com- 
municate with  one  of  the  dendrites  of  one  of 
the  mitral  cells  of  the  pero.  See  Fig.  6 
-(Nebvous  System).  Thence  the  stimulus  may 
pass  via  a  neurite  or  chain  of  cells  to  the 
hippocampus,  and  there  a  similar  communica- 
tion is  effected  with  the  dendrites  of  the  long 
pyramids  of  the  hippocanipal  cortex,  in  the 
bodies  of  which  we  may  suppose  an  excitation 
is  established,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the 
total  equilibrium  of  the  sensorium  constitutes 
a  sensation  of  smell.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
other  neurites  convey  stimuli  via  the  fimbria 
and  fornix  to  the  thalamus,  where  reflex  associa- 
tions of  the  most  complicated  sort  are  effected. 
In  fact  the  whole  infrfr-cortical  tone  is  perhaps 
modified,  and  profound  changes  in  circulation 
and  the  relative  receptivity  of  various  sense 
organs  may  result.  Nor  are  these  sub-con- 
scious changes  devoid  of  their  secondary  in- 
fluence on  consciousness. 

The  theory  of  consciousness  which  seems 
best  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  brain 
structure  and  its  observed  unity  is  that  each 
conscious  state  is  an  expression  of  the  total 
equilibrium  of  the  conscious  mechanism,  and 
tluit  intercurrent  stimuli  are  continually  shift- 
ing the  equilibrium  from  one  to  another  class 
of  activities.  In  other  words,  the  sensation 
accompanying  a  given  colour  presentation  is 
not  due  to  the  vibrations  in  the  visual  centre 
in  the  occipital  lobe,  but  to  the  state  of  cortical 
equilibrium  or  the  equation  of  cortical  excite- 
ment when  that  colour  stimulus  predominates. 
Previous  vestigial  excitements  and  co-ordina- 
tions with  the  data  from  other  cortical  centres 


all  enter  into  the  conscious  presentation.  As 
the  wave  of  excitation  passes  from  the  visual 
centre  to  other  parts,  the  proportional  partici- 
pation of  other  centres  increases,  producing 
a  composite  containing  more  distantly  related 
elements. 

What  the  exact  nature  of  the  infra-conscious 
processes  in  the  thalamus,  &c.,  is,  may  never 
become  wholly  clear.  The  stimuli  from  the 
organ  of  sense  are  said  to  be  organized  for 
presentation  to  the  cortical  centres.  A  very 
important  function  also  is  the  proper  provision 
for  the  complex  reflex  co-ordinations.  Removal 
of  any  centre  or  area  impairs  the  equilibrium, 
and  so,  aside  from  suppressing  the  function 
of  the  destroyed  organ,  alters  the  'tone'  of 
consciousness. 

The  existence  of  non-functioning  cells  or 
portions  from  which  new  neurocytes  may 
develop  on  occasion,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  data  of  histogenesis  and  by  the  occurrence 
of  functional  substitution. 

That  the  cerebellum  does  not  participate  in 
the  psychical,  emotional,  or  generative  func- 
tions has  been  made  probable  by  recent 
experiments.  That  it  has  no  direct  relation 
to  the  fifth  or  eighth  nerve  roots  seems 
likely,  although  some  connection  with  the 
vestibular  apparatus  is  conceded. 

The  direct  effect  of  ii^ury  to  or  disease  of 
the  entire  cerebellum  is  disturbance  of  motor 
equilibrium  and  co-ordination  evidenced  by 
imperfect  station  and  locomotion  without 
notable  reduction  of  motor  power.  Astasia, 
or  unsteadiness  of  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  is 
permanent.  Injury  confined  to  the  median 
lobe  produces  similar  symptoms,  but  less  pro- 
nounced, while  unilateral  injury  affects  the 
equilibration  of  the  same  side.  Section  of  the 
peduncles  of  one  side  produces  essentially 
the  same  effects  as  destruction  of  the  corre- 
sponding lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 
Section  of  the  middle  peduncles  results  in 
atrophy  of  the  nucleus  pontis  of  the  opposite 
side  and  the  connecting  pons  fibres,  lliere  is 
evidence  that  removal  of  one  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum increases  the  excitability  of  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere. 

The  medulla  oblongata  participates  largely 
in  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
is  pre-eminently  the  locus  of  the  primary 
centres  of  special  sense.  Here,  too,  the 
centres  of  the  vagus  nerve  provide  for  vital 
co-ordinations.  The  term  *  vital  node,'  though 
perhaps  an  anatomical  fiction,  expresses  the 
intimate  co-ordinations  between  the  centres 
for  vascular,  respiratory,  and  digestive  func- 
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tions  in  centres  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
floor  of  the  metacoele.  The  psychical  impor- 
tance of  these  centres  lies  in  their  intimAte, 
though  obscure,  relation  to  the  emotions.  The 
anatomical  basis  for  this  connection  is,  as  yet, 
wholly  unknown. 

For  discussion  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  Brain, 
see  Nebvoub  System. 

V.  CoMPABATiYE  ANATOMy. — Comparisons 
of  the  human  brain  with  that  of  brutes  are 
made  in  various  ways,  the  relations  of  mere 
volume  or  weight  being  untrustworthy.  In 
general,  it  is  obvious  that  the  extent  to  which 
consciousness  has  been  interpolated  in  the 
oycle  of  nervous  processes  increases  as  we 
ascend  the  scale.  The  area  of  cortex  devoted 
to  the  immediate  spheres  of  the  sense  organs 
is  surprisingly  great  in  lower  vertebrates. 
The  lowest  of  the  special  senses  (smell)  is 
found  to  occupy  a  relatively  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  cortex  in  reptilia,  and  even  in 
marsupials  such  a  disproportion  is  conspicuous. 
It  is  only  in  higher  mammals  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cortex  seems  to  have  been 
i^eserved  for  correlations  of  higher  orders. 
The  apparent  absence  of  a  callosum  in  mar- 
supials, &c.,  has  a  morphological  rather  than 
functional  bearing,  for  the  associational  fibres 
proper  to  the  callosum  pass  via  the  pre- 
oommissure.  In  the  estimation  of  the  position 
of  a  brain  type  in  the  scale,  use  is  made  of 
certain  indices.  The  occipital  and  parietal 
indices  are  the  distances  along  the  mesal 
margin  of  the  hemisphere  intercepted  by  the 
intersection  of  the  external  parieto-occipital 
fissure  and  the  central  Holandic  fissure  respec- 
tively, measuring  from  the  occipital  pole  in  the 
first  case,  and  from  the  occipito-parietal  inter- 
section in  the  other ;  the  measurements  being 
in  hundredths  of  the  entire  length  along  the 
dorsal  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  A  table  of 
such  measurements  is  given  as  follows : — 

Human. 

5^6|  months    O.  index,  i8*8 ;  P.  index,  a8-5 
6i-7i      „  „         i8^         „         24.7 

7i-8i      »  „         ao.7         „         34.1 


At  term 

n 

ao*8 

»> 
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4-5yeM8 

ft 

a3-* 

it 

24*2 

Adulto 

»t 

21*2 

t» 

35-5 

Apes. 

Onng 

f> 

23*3 

>t 

ai«3 

Chimpaniee 

If 

24*2 

n 

19^ 

Cynooephalus 
Macaque 

f» 

29-5 
29.7 

tt 
tt 

30.5 

22*6 

»r 

31*0 

tt 

19^ 

Cebns 

»> 

33-1 

tt 

20.6 

In  low  apes  there  is  an  enormous  increase 


in  the  occipital  portion  of  the  border,  whereas 
in  high  apes  the  amount  of  increase  is  smaller. 
Only  Primates,  which  alone  possess  well- 
developed  occipital  lobes,  exhibit  transitory 
fissures  of  the  cerebrum.  The  cuneus  in 
certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  human 
brain  resembles  that  of  apes. 

The  insula  is  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  and  in  the  £uropean  than  in 
lower  races.  In  the  relations  of  the  insula 
and  its  opercula  the  embiyonic  conditions  in 
man  resemble  those  of  apes.  Of.  Ikdex 
(cephalic),  and  Anthbopoid. 

LUertUvre :  Excellent  literature  liste  wiU  befcmnd 
in  SoHWALBB*8  Nenroloffie,  in  Quain's  Anatomy,  in 
Amer.  Textbook  of  Phynol.  (Philadelpbia,  1896),  and 
in  meet  of  the  other  general  woru  dted  below. 
Edikoxb's  Beriohte  pabliahed  in  8cbmidt*s  Jahib. 
and  Mebkxl  und  Boknxi'b  Ergelmisae  gire  com- 
prehenriye  annual  summaries.  L.  F.  Babkxb,  The 
Nerv.  Syst.  and  its  Constituent  Neurones  (New 
York,  1899  ;  II32  pp.,  683  figs.),  is  an  exoeUent  and 
oomprehensiye  digest  of  the  literature,  espedaily  the 
most  recent,  on  nerre-oells  and  their  rdations. 

H.  C.  Bastiav,  The  Brain  as  an  Oigan  of  Mind 
(London,  1880) ;  Ober  das  spedfiacSe  (yewicht 
des  Gehims,  Arch.  f.  Heilk.  (1886).  W.  v. 
Beohtebbw,  Die  Leiiungsbahnen  im  (^him  und 
Rtlckenmark  (Leipzig,  1884).  L.  Biakchi,  Functions 
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GLOSSARY  OF  BRAIN  ANATOMY. 

[The  eross-references  in  Small  Capitals  refer  to 
other  topics  in  the  Dictionary,  those  in  Roman  type 
to  other  terms  in  this  glossary.] 

▲ftarlnala.    The  medulla  oblongata. 

Al»  Oineirea.  The  thin  dorsal  wall  of  the  meta- 
coele  where  it  joins  the  velum  oaudale. 

Alax  Vlate.  One  of  the  regions  of  the  medullary 
tube.  The  longitudinal  zone  on  either  side  near  the 
base  from  which  arise  the  sensory  nerve  roots. 

AlrmtkMm  The  fibrous  layer  of  the  ventricular  sur- 
faoe  of  the  gyrus  hippocampus. 

AmBumaliom  t  see  Hippocampus. 

Ansa  aentifbrmia.  fibres  from  the  putamen  of 
the  nucleus  lentiformis  which,  instead  of  passing 
through  the  internal  capsule,  pass  near  the  brain  base 
on  their  way  to  the  thalamus. 

VMiuumlaria.     Fibres  forming  an  aroh 
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Buperfidallj  to  the  cerebral  pedundes  end  ventrad  of 
the  nndeiui  lentiformie ;  the  '  enbctentla  iimomiiiata.' 

Aqnaednotiw  fljrlTli  t  eee  Iter. 

Arafthnfflfltft.  The  middle  one  of  the  three  mem- 
branee  inyeeting  the  brain.    See  Bbain  (Meninges). 

Arbor  Titao.  The  pecaliar  ramoee  appearance 
presented  by  a  section  of  the  cerebellum,  which  is  dne 
to  the  distribution  of  the  white  and  grey  matter. 

Araa  OUhotorls.  The  region  on  the  Tentral 
aspect  of  the  hemispheres  throng  which  the  ol&otory 
radiations  pass  on  their  way  to  Uie  hippocampus. 

▲r«a  ParolflMtorla.  The  median  aspect  of  the 
hemispheres  cephalad  of  the  lamina  terminaUs  and 
ventrad  of  the  free  cortex  [Edinger]. 

▲r«a  Poat-perfbrata :  see  Perfbrata. 

▲raa  Freperfinrata :  see  Perforata. 

Aula.  The  reomant  of  the  first  embryonic  vedde 
which  connects  the  third  ventiicle  by  way  of  the  portae 
with  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Axial  &obes.  The  solid  masses  of  grey  matter 
forming  the  masslTe  part  of  the  hemispheres  in  some 
low  yertebrates.  They  contain  the  homdogues  of  the 
striata  and  some  additional  undifferentiated  structures. 

Axis,  Certtteo-spinal :  see  Neuzaiis. 

Baaal  Ganglia  The  masses  of  grey  matter  bdow 
the  cortex  fonning  the  terminal  stations  of  the  lower 
projection  systems.  The  oorpora  striata  [Ekiinger],  or 
these  bodies  together  with  the  nudei  of  the  thalamus 
[many  authors]. 

Baaal  Vlata.  One  of  the  regions  of  the  medul- 
lary tube.  The  longitudinal  sone  forming  the  median 
ventral  portion  (primarily  membranous). 

Braohlnm  OonlnaotlTDm  Car^b^Ui.  The  pre- 
pedunde.   See  Pedunculi  Cerebelli. 

HraohlTiin  iBftriua  OerebeUL  The  post- 
peduncle.   See  Pedunculi  CerebellL 

Braohlnm  Optioaiii.  The  central  prolongation  of 
the  optic  tracts,  together  with  fibres  finom  the  cortex. 

gracblnm  Pontla.  The  medi-pedunde.  See  Pe- 
dunculi Cerebelli. 

araoMnm  Qmadritfamlnnm :  see  Braohium  Opti- 
cum. 

Braohlnm  Bnperiiui  Oerab^llL  The  pre- 
pedunde.    See  Pedunculi  Cerebdli. 

Bxooa'a  Begloa.  The  cortical  re^on  near  the 
Sylvian  fissure  associated  with  the  function  of  speech. 

Bulb.  The  medulla  oblongata,  especially  in  com- 
pounds, as  bulbar  paralysis ;  a  term  the  use  of  which 
is  not  to  be  commended. 

Bnlbiui  Olfsotoriiia.  The  protuberance  from  the 
hemisphere  which  receives  the  olfactory '  nerve  *  (more 
properly  radix :  see  Radix  Olfisctorius;.  It  consists  of 
an  external  part,  or  pero,  and  an  axial  portion,  the  pes. 

Bnrdaoh'a  Ckdnmn.  The  more  lateral  of  the  two 
dorsal  fibre  columns  of  the  oord.  In  the  medulla  it 
becomes  the  funiculus  cuneatus. 

Galamiia  floriptoriiui.  The  most  caudal  tip  of 
the  fourth  ventride. 

€!alear  [AtIs].  A  protuberance  into  the  oaudal 
oomu  of  the  latetal  ventride  due  to  the  invagination 
of  the  cortex  in  the  region  of  the  fissura  calcarina ;  the 
hippocampus  minor. 

Canallg  OantEaUs.  The  remnant  of  the  cavity 
of  the  medullary  tube  of  the  embryo  and  the  con- 
tinuation within  the  spinal  cord  of  the  ventrides,  or 
coelia,  of  the  brain. 

Oaptfolta.  The  internal  and  external  ci^wules  are 
white  bands  between  the  nudei  lentafbrmis  and  can- 
datus(capsulaintema)  and  ectally  of  the  latter  (capsula 
externa).  The  motor  fibres  from  the  parietal  regions 
of  the  cortex  are  more  or  less  segregated  within  the 


internal  capsule  in  accordance  with  their  distiibntiott 
in  the  cortex.  See  Corpus  Striatum. 

Oavda  ^y***^  The  brush-like  divergent  duater 
of  fibres  springing  from  near  the  caudal  extremity  of 
the  spinal  conL 

Oavdata  Vnolawi  i  see  Corpus  Striatum. 

Oantral  Orej.  Bdativdy  undifferentiated  grey 
matter  whidh  retains  its  primitive  position  near  the 
ventricular  surfiM)e. 

Oentmm  Samlovala,  The  oval  mass  of  white 
matter  in  the  dorsal  r^on  of  the  hemisphere  donaad 
of  the  insula. 

Oerab«llii]i&.  The  massive  organ  devdoped  in  the 
roof  of  the  medulla  by  the  ooneresoenoe  of  lateral 
masses.  In  man  it  is  oormgated,  lobed,  and  plicated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  enormoudy  its  cortieal 
layers.  It  is  intimatdy  connected  with  equilibFation, 
in  which  function  it  is  associated  with  the  ijbbyrinthine 
nerve  from  the  internal  ear. 

Carabrum.  The  paired  body  devdoped  from  the 
thickened  parietes  of  the  embryonic  fore-farain,  con- 
sisting of  two  hemispheres  connected  by  oommisBnrsI 
fibres.  The  organ  par  exeeilence  of  intelligenoei,  voli- 
tion, and  consdouanesa. 

Oblaawia  [Optionm].  The  crossing  (partial 
decussation)  of  the  optic  nerves  ventrally  of  the  brain. 
See  NsBvouB  System  (Cranial  Nerves). 

CMngnlnm.  A  band  of  fibres  in  tiie  gyms  forai- 
catus  connecting  the  latter  with  the  olfactory  lobes. 

drola  of  WilUii.  The  pdygonally  arranged  trunk 
of  blood-veisds  near  the  base  of  the  hadn  (and  within 
it),  from  which  arise  the  more  important  arteries  of 
the  brain.    See  Brain  (Circulation). 

OlioroiA  Flaxna.  An  Invagination  into  the  brain 
ventrides  of  the  pia,  together  with  ependymal  lining. 
Cf.  Tela:  see  Plexus. 

Olark'a  Oolnmn.  A  cdlular  cdumn  in  the  dorso- 
lateral region  of  the  spinal  cord  connected  by  fibres 
with  the  oerebdlnni  (»  oolumna  vedculaiis). 

Olanatmm.  A  small  layer  of  nerve  odls  em- 
bedded in  the  external  capsule  entally  of  the  insula. 

Olava.  A  protuberance  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
funiculus  gracilis  containing  the  nudena  of  the 
funiculus  gracilis. 

OoaHa.  Cavities  formed  by  the  dilation  of  the 
original  cavity  of  the  medullary  tube;  the  brain 
ventrides.    See  Ventriole. 

OoUlonli.  A  pair,  of  protuberances  into  the 
mesocode  in  some  lower  animals. 

Oolumnaa  Pomiols.  The  two  columnar  mssaw  of 
fibres  from  the  corpus  fomids,  leading  thenoe  to  the 
thalamus  and  corpora  mammillazia  via  tractoa  oortico- 
manmiillaris. 

OolTimna  :  see  spedal  artide  on  this  topic. 

Oonmimnira :  see  special  artide  on  this  topic 

OoBarlnm  i  see  Epiphysis, 

Ooniui  Terminalia.  The  conical  eaodal  portioa 
of  the  spinal  cord,  extending  into  the  filom  teraunalei 

OonT^ution :  see  Gyms. 

Oorona  Bafltata.  The  sum  of  the  fibres  oonneet- 
ing  the  cortex  with  lower  centres  and  passing  throqg^ 
the  capsules  of  the  corpus  striatum.  Hie  name  retes 
to  the  appearance  presented  by  the  fibres  aa  th^ 
radiate  fix>m  the  striatum. 

Oomu  Ammoiiia  s  see  ISroocampos. 

Oomu  TautrloiUara.  One  of  the  hon-like 
projections  from  the  lateral  ventridea.  Tbeae  are 
distinguished  as  the  cephalic  (or  anterior),  eandal 
(or  posterior),  and  ventral  (or  median  or  diwiindlug) 
comna. 

[Oorpora]    QnaArlgamlaa.      The    four    paired 
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upon  the  roof  of  the  mammalian  meseii- 
oephalon.  ll&e  cephalic  pair  (pregeminnm)  are  in  the 
poaition  of  the  tectum  opticmn  of  lower  yertebratea. 

[Oosposl  Oallosom.  The  dorsal  band  of  com- 
missural fiares  connecting  the  cortex  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  especially  (it  is  claimed)  the  regions 
supplying  the  corona  radiata. 

[Ooirposl  pMifliona :  see  Corpus  MammiUare. 

[Oovpiisj  D«&tatiim :  see  Nacdeus  Dentatus. 

Oovpiis  or  MuelL&uM  Bctonuu&mlllaslfl.  That 
part  of  the  mammfllary  lying  laterad  of  the  central 
cell  duster. 

Oovpiis  Vomiots.  The  median  (asygos)  body 
fonned  by  the  fusion  of  the  crara  fbmids.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  colomnae  fomids  ventrally. 

[Oovpiis]  O«Bl0iilfttiim.  A  cell  duster  on  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  thalamus  connected  with  the 
optic  fibre  system.  Two  parts  (latenJe  and  mediale) 
are  recognised. 

Oovpiis  or  '  Chuiglion '  or  Vnolewi  Babeniilae. 
A  paired  mass  of  cells  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
thalamus  (epithalamus)  near  the  insertion  of  the 
epiphysis. 

Oovpiis  or  Mn/dwim  Zatorp«diiBOiilaris.  A  call 
duster  on  the  median  TentnJ  aspect  of  the  brain 
base  cephalad  of  the  pons  within  the  trigonum 
interpedunculare ;  the  terminus  of  Meynert*B  bundle. 

Oorpui  or  Vn^levui  Mamminaria.  A  duster  of 
cells  caudad  of  the  infundibulum  and  within  the 
tuber  dnereum.  The  inferior  terminus  of  the 
colnmoae  fomids. 

iCorpiia]  MBMila :  see  Epiphysis. 
Ooxpns]   Beailfonne.    One  of  the  caudal  pe- 
dondes  (post-pedunculi)  of  the  cerebellum,  forming 
a  protuberance  on  the  dorso-lateral  aspect  of  the 
medulla. 

[Ooxpns]  StrlAtnm.  The  prindpal  cell  aggregate 
in  the  base  of  the  hemisphere  (see  Basal  Ganfflia). 
The  striata  mie  composed  of  the  caudate  and  lentiform 
nudd,  which  are  separated  by  the  internal  capsule 
(q.  Y.).  The  striata  are  represented  in  the  axial  lobes 
of  lower  animals. 

Coxpiui  Sntthal ainlftn m  or  Oorpns  Zioyai :  see 
NudeuB  Snbthalamicus. 

[Corpiia]  Txapaaoidanm.  THnsyerse  decussating 
fibres  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  medulla  connecting 
the  auditory  nudd  of  the  one  side  with  the  lemniscus 
tract  of  the  other. 

Oortaz  Oerabelll.  The  superficial  layers  of  grey 
matter  of  the  cerebellum. 

Oortaz  Oerahzl.  The  external  layer  of  the 
mantle  part  of  the  hemisphere,  composed  chiefly  of 
cells  and  their  processes,  and  containing  the  centres 
for  the  voluntary  motions  and  sensations.  The  organ 
of  oonsdoosness. 

Grttz»  Oerebxl :  see  Pedunculi  Cerebri. 

Gnum  Fomiolfl.  The  fibres  of  the  fornix  which 
connect  the  hippocampal  region  with  the  median 
corpus  fomicis, 

QrumUks  see  Pes  Pedunculi. 

OnlaMn.  One  of  the  lobules  of  the  vermis  cere- 
belli  on  the  dorsal  aspect 

OuMiui.  A  triangular  lobe  of  the  mesal  cortex 
bounded  by  the  fisrara  parieto-ocdpitalis  and  the 
fissura  calcarina. 

Daouflsatio  Oeraballi  Tentralia.  Fibres  which 
cross  in  the  middle  line  near  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
cerebellnm.  The  exact  components  of  this  decussa- 
tion remain  to  be  made  out. 

DaeiUMifttlOB.  The  number  of  decussations  is  very 
great.    See  special  article  on  this  topic. 


Deitar'a  <Mlls.  The  constituent  dements  of  the 
neuroglia. 

Deltar'a  VntilAiis.  A  cell  duster  dorsaUy  of  the 
acustic  nucleus  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla. 

DlAooele.    The  third  Vbntbicli  (q.v.). 

SleBoephalOB.    The  thalamus. 

Sorsal  Plaito.  One  of  the  regions  of  the  medullary 
tube.  That  longitudinal  zone  forming  the  dorsal 
region,  usually  membranous  and  in  some  segments 
plexifonn. 

s  see  Paraphyns. 

Paaeioiiliui :  see  Fasciculus  Longi- 
tudinalis  Dorsalis. 

Dnxa  [Xatarl.  The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain. 
See  Bbain  (Meninges). 

Bmholiui.  A  mass  of  grey  matter  in  the  cere- 
bellum mesally  of  the  nudeus  dentatus. 

Bnoaphalon.    The  brain. 

Sndyma :  see  Ependyma. 

Bpenoaphaloa.    The  cerebellum. 

Bpendyma.  The  (originally  dilated)  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  codia. 

Bplptajsis.  The  median  projection  firom  the  dor- 
sal wall  of  the  epithalamus  caudad  of  the  supra-commis- 
Bure.   Cf.  Pabuetal  Oboav. 

Bpistriatnm.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  axial  lobe 
of  some  low  vertebrates. 

aplthalamtui.  The  dorsal  part  of  the  thalamus 
containing  the  nucleus  habenulae  and  other  cell  groups. 

Falz  [Oerabri].  A  vertical  projection  of  Uie 
dura  occupying  the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

TmaaUk  De&tata.    The  gyrus  dentatus. 

Fasoienliui  Ctommiuils.  A  longitudinal  fibre 
system  of  the  medulla  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  con- 
tributing one  of  the  srasory  components  to  the  cranial 
nerves.  Probably  represented  by  the  faao.  solitarius 
of  the  mammak.  See  Kebvoub  System  (Cranial 
Nerves). 

Fasoieiiliui  ^ongltiidinalls  Doxaalls.  A  tract 
of  longitudinal  fibres  collected  ventrally  of  the  ven- 
tricle, appearing  near  the  region  of  the  nudei  of  the 
third  and  fourtii  nerves  ana  extending  through  the 
medulla  into  the  spinal  cord. 

Faaolcnliui  Xatroflezns  t  see  Tractus  Habenulo- 
interpeduncularisaMeynert's  bundle. 

Paaolonliui  flolitezliui :  see  Tractus  Solitarius. 

Tlbraa  Aronatao.  IVansversefibresin  the  medulla. 
Two  portionsare  recognized — the  extemae,  lyingectally 
of  the  trapezoideum  near  the  ventral  sur&oe,  and  the 
intemae,  more  deeply  atuated  than  the  trapezoideum. 

FUlet :  see  Lemniscus. 

Pilnm  Olfkotoxiiun.  One  of  the  fibre  bundles  of 
the  radix  oliisctorius  (q.  v.). 

Pilnm  Tamiiaala.  The  dender  caudal  prdonga- 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

PlmlixlA.  The  fibrous  zone  at  the  ventral  edge  of 
the  hippocampus.  ^^ 

FUnmra.  A  furrow  of  the  cortex.  Frequently 
used  interchangeably  with  sulcus.  The  Gierman  No- 
menclature Commisnon  propose  to  limit  the  term 
fissure  to  the  more  deeply  incised  suld  of  the  cerebrum 
or  cerebellum.  This  distinction  is  inconstant  and 
leads  to  confunon.  A  more  satisfiMstovr  distinction 
would  be  to  restrict  the  term  fissure  to  the  cerebrum, 
and  sulcus  to  the  cerebellum,  thus  embodying  in  the 
name  a  locative  index.  For  the  terminology  of  the 
fissures  see  the  figures. 

Flachrtg'a  Tra«t.  The  direct  cerebellar  tract,  or 
dorso-lateral  tract  of  the  oord ;  an  ascending  tract 
lying  dorsally  of  Gower's  Tract  (q.  v.). 
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noooalafl.  One  of  the  latenl  projeotioiui  of  the 
oerebellum.  A  sabordinate  portion  formi  the  pera- 
floocolafl. 

nnU,  Omwteo-^piiial.  A  dear  fluid,  somewhat 
resembling  lymph,  filling  the  brain  Tentricles  and  the 
snbaraohnoid  space. 

FdUvjii  ▼•rmla.  One  of  the  lobuU  of  the  median 
lobe  of  the  cerebellam,  lying  on  its  dorsal  sorfiuse.  A 
modem  usage  applies  the  term  folium  generically  for 
gyri  of  the  cereoellcim,  limiting  the  application  of 
g3rrus  to  the  cerebrum. 

ForaBMn  of  XagendL  An  opening  through  the 
dorsal  roof  of  the  medulla  communicating  with  the 
subarachnoid  space. 

Forameii  of  Monro  t  see  Portae. 

Foroeps.  That  portion  of  the  oallosal  fibres  cloth- 
ing the  caudal  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Fora-bralat  see  Prosencephalon. 

Fondle  A  complicated  fibre  system  connecting 
the  hippocampus  with  other  parts  of  the  brain.  See 
Columnae,  Cmpus  and  Oura  Fomicis,  and  fimbria. 

Fossa  flylTll.  The  depression  in  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  cortex  cerebri  in  wnidh  the  insula  is  situated. 

Fovwb  SlmUoa.  A  depressed  line  separating  the 
ol&ctor^  region  of  the  ventral  aspect  or  the  hemi- 
sphere from  the  pallium  proper. 

Faadainental  Flato.  One  of  the  regions  of  the 
medullary  tube.  A  longitudinal  zone  on  eithcor  side 
of  the  bsiiial  plate  containing  the  origins  of  the  motor 


FwBionliui  Chutoatwi.  The  medullary  continua- 
tion of  the  column  of  Burdaoh  of  the  spinal  cord. 

FoBionliui  ChraoUia.  The  medullary  continua- 
tion of  the  column  of  GoU  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  terete 
fibre  bundle  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dorso-median 
line  of  the  medulla. 

Chmglion:  see  special  article  on  this  topic.  For 
many  current  descriptive  terms  beginning  with  gan- 
glion see  Nucleus. 

ChMNMT'a  ChugUon.  The  ganglion  on  the  root  of 
the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

Oonn.  A  purely  descriptive  term  indicating  the 
abrupt  flexure  of  an  organ  or  tract,  as  the  genu  of  the 
root  fibres  of  the  seventh  nerve,  or  the  genu  corporis 
caUoei. 

OlOBiomliui  OUkotozina.  One  of  the  aggregates 
of  fibres  formed  by  the  intermingling  of  the  terminal 
arborizations  of  the  oUSsctory  radices  ('  nerves  *)  with 
the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells  of  the  ol&ctory  bulb 
(pero).   See  Radix  Olfikctorius. 

Holl'a  GOlmnB.  The  median  dorsal  bundle  of  the 
cord  which  is  continued  into  the  medulla  as  the 
funiculus  gracilis. 

Ooweir'a  Traot.  A  tract  from  the  spinal  oord  to 
the  cerebellum ;  the  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  of 
the  cord.  By  some  authors  regarded  as  going  to  the 
cerebrum  as  well  as  to  the  cerd[)ellum. 

Qjrum.  One  of  the  folds  or  convolutions  between 
the  flasures  of  the  cerebrsl  cortex.  A  gyrus  of  the 
oerebellum  may  conveniently  be  distinguished  as  a 
Iblinm.  For  the  termindpgy  of  the  gyri  see  the 
figures. 

Sa^boBvla  or  Babona  i  see  Nucleus  Habenulae. 

SaimisylMVO.  One  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the 
corsbrani.  Also  applied  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
osrebellom,  except  the  vermis. 

Blad4vala«  The  cerebellum  or  the  cerebellum 
aad  pons ;  sometimes  also  aoplied  to  the  cerebellum 
and  mednna  or  to  the  medulla  alone. 

glffseaifiia  Hie  oomu  ammonis  or  caudo- 
iMdtaa  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  is  curiously 


conduplicate  and  partly  rolled  by  a  reverse  curve  into 
the  ventricle.    The  osmotio  oortieal  region. 

mgpoeampna  minors  see  Caloar. 

Horn:  see  Comu. 

Mypoptajais.  A  composite  body  fanned  by  the 
union  of  an  outgrowth  of  the  muooua  menkbiaae  of 
the  fauces  with  a  process  from  the  infhndibalmn. 

KypothalMttna.  Hie  ventral  portion  of  the  thala- 
mus, including  the  infondibulnm.  Gontrasted  with 
the  epithalamus. 

TnftinflUmltun.  The  ventral  prqeetion  of  the 
hjrpothalamus  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
diaooele.  The  hypophysis  comes  into  rebAion  with 
the  brain  at  this  point. 

Znanla  [BolUU  A  submeiged  gyms  lying  in  the 
Sylvian  fossa,  ana  protected  (in  man)  by  theopercnhL 

Zstlunna.  The  oonstricted  part  of  the  bndn  imme- 
diately ce^alad  of  the  oerebellum. 

Zter*  The  tube-like  remnant  of  the  seoood  em- 
bryonic vedde ;  the  cavity  of  the  mesenoephiJon,  or 
mesoooele ;  the  aquaeductus  Sylrii. 

Tiamlna  Torminalia.  That  part  of  the  median 
wall  of  the  fore-brain  which  extends  from  the  pceoptic 
recess  to  the  paraphysis.  It  is  supposed  to  oontsin 
the  morphological  front,  or  cephalio  extremity^  of  the 
nerve  tube.    See  Neuropore. 

Z«qnena  t  see  Lemniscus. 

Tiamiilamuu  The  fillet ;  a  bundleof  sensory  fibres 
extending  from  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  medulla  to 
the  mesencephalon.  It  oontains  ascending  tracts  from 
the  several  sensory  nuclei  of  themedn  llaand  spinal  cord. 

IiimWo  Kobe.  The  mesal  part  of  the  puUmn  and 
the  ventral  structures  of  the  hemin>heres,  i**<»liwling 
the  hippocampus,  septum,  gyms  focnicatuB,  parol- 
fisctory  region,  &c.  All  of  theses  except  possibly  the 
gvms  fomicatus,  seem  to  be  associated  with  the 
olfrctory  function, 

Ungnla.    One  of  the  lubes  of  the  vermia  oerebelli. 

TLolnm.  A  term  applied  to  poorly  defined  areas  of 
the  cerebmm ;  a  more  extensive  term  than  gyros,  ss 
frontal,  temporal,  occipital  lobes. 

&obna  OlfiMtorina.  The  protuberance  of  the  oere« 
bram,  from  which  arises  the  pes  olfiMtorina. 

iMjm*  Body :  see  Nucleus  Subthalamicns. 

Z^rra  [Davldln].  A  triangular  median  area  be- 
tween the  calloeum  and  the  corpus  fomids. 

Mantle :  see  Pallium. 

Kanthner'a  Fibres.  Large  fibres  in  the  spinal 
cord  arising  in  cells  connected  with  the  roots  of  the 
eighth  nerve.  They  are  found  in  tailed  amphibia  uid 
fishes,  and  are  probably  associated  with  the  pow«r  of 
equilibrium  in  a  fluid  medium. 

Madnlln  Oblongata.  The  prdongation  of  the 
spinal  cordVcephalad  which  surrounds  the  metaooele, 
or  chamber  formed  from  the  third  embryonic  veside, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cerebellum.  Hie  poos  is 
sometimes  excluded.  The  medulla  uid  ceRmilam 
together  oonstitute  the  rhombencephaloa.  The  me- 
dulla is  primnrily  the  seat  of  the  nerve  centres  connected 
with  the  vital  somatic  processes. 

Madnllarjr  tnbe.  The  embryonic  nervoos  svstem 
at  a  very  early  period  of  its  development,  immediately 
after  its  invagination  from  the  eotoderm,  and  while 
still  preservingits  primitivecharacter  of  an  undiflGeron- 
tiated  epithelial  tube. 

Xeniniros  t  see  Bbain. 

Kesanoophalon.  The  mid-brain,  comprising  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  tegmentum  and  pee  pednnenlL 

MesoooSIe :  see  Iter. 

Mesostiiatnm.    One  of  the  parts  into  whidi  the 
lobe  of  some  vertebrates  has  been  divided. 
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The  fourtli  Ybhtbiolb  (q.  v.) 

Mrtathalammi.  Thftt  part  of  the  aienoephalon 
fonning  the  tnuiKitioii  into  the  meteneephalon. 

X«t«B€«pbalo]i.  The  oerebellnm  and  ponB ;  tome- 
timet  alio  applied  to  the  medulla  or  to  both  the  oere- 
beUum  and  the  medolla. 

Miyiiart'a  Bnadla :  see  l^aotus  Habenulo-inter- 
pedimonlaria, 

md-tealii.    The  meeenoephalon. 

Kj^leiMaphaloii :  see  Neonudfl ;  also  applied  to 
the  medolla  oblongata  alone. 

Serooaals.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  oerebro- 
spinal  axis. 

WmaoVlMat.  An  immatnre  nerve  celL  Cf.  Neuro- 
cyte. 

Seazooyta.  The  mature  nerve  oelL  See  special 
article  on  this  topic. 

Vanroglia.  Tlie  supporting  tissue  of  the  neuraxis. 
See  special  article  on  this  topic. 

Mmwtofu, :  see  Neurocyte. 

Vanxopova,  The  point  where  the  medullary  tube 
cnmmunicates  with  the  outer  body  surface  at  the 
cephalic  extremity.  A  point  in  the  iamina  terminalis, 
supposed  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  neuropore,  is 
termed  the  reoessus  neuroporicus  (globus  olfactorius 
impar,  Kupffer). 

SlAiana  I  see  Nucleus. 

Vldtts  [ATla].  A  depression  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face  of  the  cerebellum.  Nidus  is  also  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Nucleus  (q.  v.) 

Vodnltts.  One  of  the  ventro-mesal  projections  of 
the  cerebellum. 

Vnalana  s  see  special  artide  on  this  topic. 

Vntftotia  AmUgmifl.  The  ventral  motor  nudeus 
of  the  vagus  nerve. 

Vodanfl  AasygAalaa.  A  mass  of  cells  at  the 
anion  of  the  parietal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  with  the 
thalamus;  probably  associated  with  the  ol£sctozy 
ax>paratus. 

aPn<^laiis  Aronatns.  A  cell  cluster  associated  with 
the  fibrae  areuatae  of  the  medulla. 

WxuH&nm  CSandatiui  i  see  Corpus  Striatum. 

irudaiui  Dentatwi.  A  cluster  of  nerve  cells  in 
the  ventro-latend  parts  of  the  vermis  oerebelli. 

MJuH&um  Fnnlimll  Chmeati.  The  terminal  nudeus 
of  the  column  of  Burdaoh. 

WtudmuM  gunlnnll  Chracilia.  The  terminal  nudeus 
of  the  column  of  Groll. 

Vudlaoa  Oloboaiui.  A  mass  of  nerve  cells  in  the 
ventral  part  of  the  cerebellum  mesally  of  the  embdus. 

Vudlaoa  Babennlaa.  A  cell  cluster  near  the  roof 
of  the  diaoode  (third  ventride)  near  the  origin  of  the 
epiphysis. 

JTmelens  ZiantUbniiia  or  Vndena  LantionlaxUi : 
see  Corpus  Striatum. 

ITaaisrBJi  VIgar.  A  cellular  stratum  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon between  the  pes  pedunculi  and  the  tegmen- 
tum ;  the  substantia  nigra  Sommeringi. 

ITaaisrBJi  PontU.  A  edl  duster  in  the  pons  dorsally 
of  the  pjnamids  and  serving  as  a  switch-station  between 
the  latter  and  the  oerebellnm. 

Vnoleoa  Xnbar*  An  important  odl  duster  in  the 
cephalic  part  of  the  tegmentum  (mesencephalon). 

MmgH&nm  Suhthalamloiui  or  Oorpna  LnyaL  A 
maas  of  nerve  cdls  in  the  caudal  part  of  the  thalamus 
near  the  nudeus  ruber  and  dosely  assodated  with  the 
nucleus  niger,  which  replaces  it  in  the  pes  region. 

MwtamuM  Tegmaati.  A  cell  duster  in  toe  meso- 
ventral  part  of  the  cerebdium. 

Wwdt&am  Tgapaaddana.  Cells  in  the  corpus 
trapecoidenm. 


OhUmgata  i  see  Medulla. 

Olfsotozy  &oba :  see  Lobus  Ol&ctorius ;  sometimes 
also  applied  to  the  ol£sctory  bulb. 

Olivea.  A  series  of  corrugated  layers  of  gray 
matter  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  medulla  connected 
with  the  fillet  and  cerebellum.  They  are  derived  firom 
evaginations  of  the  walls  of  the  primitive  medullary 
tube. 

Opazcnlft.  Lip-like  folds  of  cortex  walling  in  the 
Sylvian  fossa  and  covering  the  insula. 

Optlo  &obas.  The  homologues  of  the  cephalic 
pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina  as  seen  in  various  lower 
vertebrates. 

PaUlnm.  The  brain  mantle,  or  roof  of  the  pros- 
encephalon; it  contains  the  cortex  in  higher  brains, 
but  is  membranous  in  some  fishes. 

Favaoo^la.    The  lateral  VsimuoLE  (q.v.). 

Paraphyaia.  An  evagination  of  the  membranous 
roof  of  the  fore-brain  cephalad  of  the  velum  trans- 
versum.  Some  recent  writers  denominate  this  the 
*  preparaphysis  *  to  distinguish  it  from  a  similar 
evagination  of  the  tda  between  the  velum  transversum 
and  the  supra-commlssure,  the  '  post-psraphysis.'  The 
latter  is  more  properly  termed  '  dorsal  sac ' ;  it  is  the 
Zirbdpolster  of  the  Grermans.  The  morphdogical 
significance  of  these  structures  is  intimatdy  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  epiphysis  and  Pabiktal  Oboan  (q.v.). 

Padnnovli  OarabaUi.  Three  pairs  of  fibre  bundles 
connecting  the  cerebellum  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  cephalic  pair  (prepeduncles,  or  brachia 
conjunctiva  cerebdli  anterior)  can  be  followed 
cepnalad  to  the  tegmentum ;  the  medi-pedunculi  (bra- 
chia pontis,  or  processi  cerebdli  ad  pontem)  decussate 
ventrally,  formmg  the  pons ;  while  the  post-pedunouU 
(brachia  conjunctiva  cerebelli  postenor)  form  the 
corpora  restiformia. 

Padimonli  Oazatel.  The  compact  fibre  bundles 
connecting  the  hemispheres  with  the  lower  centres 
and  appearing  as  convergent  prondnences  on  the 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  mesencephalon.  See  Pes  Pedun- 
culi. 

ParfiMratft  or  Parfbratad  8paoa.  An  area  in 
which  numerous  blood-vessels  enter  the  brain.  The 
two  most  important  are  the  preperforata  in  the  area 
olfactoria  and  the  post-perforata  in  the  trigonum 
interpedunculare. 

Paso  OlilMloriiui,  The  octal  portion  of  the  ol&ctory 
bulb,  induding  the  glomerules  and  mitral  cell  sone ; 
the  formatio  bulbaris  of  some  authors. 

^•m  OUkotosina.  The  ental  part  of  the  olfactory 
bulb. 

Paa  PadnncnH.  The  pedunculi  cerebri  in  their 
course  through  the  mesencephalon  where  they  appear 
on  the  ventral  aspect  leaving  between  them  the  tri- 
gonum interpedunculL 

Pla  [Matar].  The  inner  membrane  of  the  brain. 
See  Bbain  (Meninges). 

Plllan  of  the  Fornix :  see  Columnae  Fomids. 

Pineal :  see  Epiphysis. 

Pituitary :  see  Hypophysis. 

Plana.  An  anastomosis  of  nerves  outside  the 
brain.    See  special  artide  on  this  topic 

Plana  Ohoroidana :  see  Choroid  Plexus. 

Pona  [TasoUi].  The  bundle  of  transverse  fibres 
crossing  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  medulla  near  its 
cephalic  end  and  composed  largely  of  the  middle 
peduncle  fibres  of  the  cerebellum. 

Portaa.  The  two  openings  firom  the  aula  into  the 
lateral  ventricles. 

Poat-gaminiuB.  The  caudal  pair  of  corpora  quad- 
,rigemina. 
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The  cephalic  pair  of  corpora  qnad- 
rigemina. 

ProMnioepliBlon.  The  Moondazy  fore-brain,  in- 
eluding  the  striata. 
Faaltariiiau  The  commissura  hippocampi. 
Faendoootf ••  A  remnant  of  the  origmal  deft 
separating  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  included 
between  the  two  laminae  of  the  septum,  the  fifth 
ventricle. 

FnlTinajr.  A  tuberosity  of  the  dorso-lateral  aspect 
of  the  thalamus  belonging  to  the  optic  system  and 
associated  with  the  gemcufatum. 

Pnrkiiije'a  CMUs.    Large,  globose  cells  charac- 
teristic of  the  cerebellar  coitez. 
Putaimett.  A  distinct  part  of  the  nndeus  lentiformis. 
Vyramida :  see  Tractus  Cortico-epinalis. 
Badlatio    Btrlo-tluilamloa.     Fibres    connecting 
the  striatum  (caudate  nudeus)  and  the  thalamic  and 
mesencephalic  nudd. 

BadlAtio  Slialamo-ocolpitalUi  (*  Optio  Xadia- 
tlon  or  Ovatlolet'a  Bnadla).  A  tract  from  the 
primary  optic  centres'  (genicuUta,  &c.)  to  the  cortex 
about  the  cuneus. 
Ba41z  3  see  special  article  on  this  topic. 
Ba41z  Olflbotorliui.  The  so-called  olfiictoiy  nerve, 
which  is  now  supposed  by  some  to  consist  of  the  root 
portion  only,  the  ganglion  being  scattered  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose;  fcmnerly,  however, 
often  applied  to  the  tractus  ol&ctorius. 

Bapha.  A  continuous  decussation  in  the  median 
plane  of  the  medulla. 

Beoavnui  Znftuidllmlasla.  The  cavity  of  the 
infundibulum ;  a  part  of  the  diacoele. 

Baoeaaua  w^^^wi^^hi     The  projection  of  the 
diacoele  into  the  mamnuUary  region  of  the  thalamus. 
Baoaaai  Post-  and  FraHopfelei.     The  projections 
of  the  diacode  oaudad  and  cephalad  of  the  diiasm. 

Bhinanoaphaloii.  The  olfactory  bulb  and  tractus ; 
sometimes  also  extended  to  indude  the  lobus  ol£sc- 
toritts. 

BlumibaiiofplialOB.  The  medulla,  pons,  and  cere- 
bellum. 

Baoona  Vaaoiilowui.  A  vascular  plexiform  pro- 
trusion of  the  ventro-mesal  wall  of  the  thalamus,  in 
some  animals  caudad  of  the  hypophysis  and  between 
that  body  and  the  mammillaria. 

Mmptom.  [Ptilnotdnm].  The  thin  median  partition 
separating  uie  hemispheres  cephalad  of  the  aula.  It 
contains  the  pseudocoele. 

flponglolilMit.  One  of  the  epithelium  cdls  which 
constitute  the  embryonic  nerve  tube  and  give  rise  to 
the  ependyma  and  neuroglia  of  the  adult. 

8t«m.  All  of  the  bniin  except  the  pallium  and 
the  cerebellum. 

Stxatnm  Iinofdnni.  The  middle  asone  of  the  gyrus 
hippocampi. 

Stratum  Soaala  FTIudaiiii].  Tlie  superficial 
fibre  layer  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thalamus. 

Strlaie  Aonstioaa.  Transverse  fibres  connecting  the 
accessory  aoustic  nudeus  of  one  side  with  the  lem- 
niscus of  the  other. 

Strlaa  TianciiU.  Fibres  which  connect  the  hip- 
pocampus with  the  lobus  diactorius  by  way  of  the 
dorsal  surfSsce  of  the  callosum. 
Btxlaa  MadvUaraa :  see  Striae  Acusticae. 
flulMaaoliiioid  Space.  Hie  space  between  the 
aradmoid  and  the  pia  and  in  communication  with  the 
brain  ventrides  through  the  foramen  of  Magendi. 

Bnbataatla  Oalattaoaa  [Xelandl].  Ad.  area  of 
the  spinal  cord  near  the  apex  of  the  dorsal  comu  and 
in  the  path  of  the  root  fibres. 


SnlMtaBtla  Vlgra  [Stounaxliigl] :  see  Nucleus 
Niger. 
SulMtaBtia  Paxibrata :  see  Perforata. 
SnbstaBtia  Baotteularls.  The  region  beginning 
in  the  tegmentum  at  the  levd  of  the  nudeus  ruber 
and  extending  caudad  into  the  medulla  ventrally  of 
the  ventride. 

Svlona :  see  fissura. 
SylTlaii  Voaaa :  see  Fossa  Sylvii 
Taenia  Thai  ami.    A  slender  band  of  fibres  con- 
necting the  hippocampus  with  the  habenulae. 

Tapatnm.  JBIbres  dothing  the  caudal  and  ventral 
comua  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Taotun  Optionm.  The  roof  of  the  mesencephalic 
ventride  in  lower  vertebrates.  Its  place  is  largdy 
occupied  by  the  cephalic  pair  of  the  corpora  quaidri- 
gemfiuinkMnmalk 

Tagmantom,  The  infra-ventricular  region  of  the 
mesencephalon  dorsad  of  the  pes  pedunculi. 

Tela  [Ohoroidaa].  A  membranous  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  brain,  especially  the  roof  of  the  thalamus 
and  parts  adjacent,  from  which  the  choroid  plexus  is 
developed.    See  Plexus. 

T^Unoepbalon :  see  Prosencephalon. 
Tentorlnm  [OeraMlli].    A  transverse  projection 
of  the  dura  lying  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cere- 
bellum. 
Texma :  see  Ijamina  Terminalis. 
Thalamna.    The  walls  of  the  dienoephalon.    Di« 
vided  into  hypo-,  meta-,  and  epi-thalamus.    The  tha- 
lamus  contams   many   important  primary  sensory 
centres. 

TonaiUa.  Lobes  on  the  ventrsl  aspect  of  the 
cerebellum  laterally  of  the  uvula. 

Tonia  Aongltadinalla.  A  paired  ridge  on  either 
side  of  the  medial  line  of  the  tectum,  projecting  into 
the  mesencephalic  ventride,  in  fishes. 

Toma  Samieironlaria.  lateral  projections  from 
the  walls  of  the  mesencephalic  ventride  m  fishes. 

Txaota.    Bundles  of  fibres  with  a  conmion  origin 
and  dMtination.    The  list  bdow  is  incomplete,  end 
where  the  name  contains  the  termini  no  description  is 
added. 
Tzaotna  Aonstloo-aplBalia.    Mauthner*s  fibres. 
Txaotna  Aonstioo-taotallB.   Part  of  lemniscus. 
Txaotna  Bnlbo-ooztioalla.    Olfactory  radiation. 
Tzaotna  anlbo-aplatrlatlona.     Ol&ctory  radia- 
tion. 

Tvaotns  Oarab^llo-oli^arla. 
Tzaotoa  Oaraballo-vpinaais.    Flech8ig*s  tract. 
Traotna  Oerab^Uo-tagmantalla. 
Traotoa  Oortloo-apiatxlatlona. 
Tzaotna  Oozttoo-habannlaria.  Taenia  thalami  in 
part. 
Traotoa  Cortloo-babannlo-padiinoalarla. 
Traotna  Cortioo-niammillazla :    see    Columnae 
Fomids. 

Traotna   Oortloo-aplnalia.      The    groat   motor 
paths  frtnn  the  cerobrum  to  the  spinal  cord  and  ap- 
pearing as  pyramidal  elevations  on  the  ventral  sur- 
£sce  of  the  medulla ;  the  pyramids. 
Traotna  Oortioo-tagmantalia. 
Traotna  OortJoo-thalamimia. 
Traotna    Babannlo-intarpodnnonlarla.     Mey- 
nert's  bundle. 

Traotna  XntarmafliO'^lataTalia.   The  lateral  comu 
of  the  cord. 
Traotna  Iffnninii110"padnnon1aria. 
Traotna  VnoXao-oaraboUarla. 
Traotna  Ooolpito-maaanoopliaUona.  Optic  radia- 
tions. 
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TwMitm  OlflMto-halMiiiilAris.  Taenia  tbalami  in 
partb 

Traotns  OlflMtorina. 

TnMtiia  OlflMtoriiui  bbtoralls. 

Tratftm  OlflMtoriiui  Sapti. 

Traotns  Optloiui.  The  fibres  of  the  optic  nenre 
aa  they  spread  out  over  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
thalamus. 

Traotns  PadTMnmlaiia  Traaavazsna. 

Traotna  Sapto-maaancapliallciui. 

Tzaotna  flolitazliia.  The  common  descending 
root  of  the  vagus  and  gloesophazTngeal  nerves. 
Ct  Fasciculus  Communis. 

Tractiia  fltzio-lobarla. 

Tzaotiia  Taoto-lnilbazla. 

Tzaotna  Taoto-  at  ThalaauHipiiialla.  Part  of 
lemniscus. 


Trmatum  Taoto-q^lnalla.    Part  of  lemniscus. 
Tzaotna  Tecto-thalamlcma ■ 


Tzaotna  Thalamo-lwlbazla  at  -aplaalls.  Part  of 
lemniscus. 

Traotna  nudamo-nuu&mlllarla.  Vioqd'Azyr's 
bundle. 

Tzaotna  ▼ago-oaraballaria.  Secondary  vagus 
bundle. 

Trlffoanm  Zatarpadnnonlara.  The  triangular 
space  between  the  pes  pedunculi. 

Tnbar  Oinaranm.  An  excrescence  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  thalamus  caudad  of  the  infundi- 
bnlom. 

Tnbar  Olfkotorinm :  see  Bulbus  Olfactorius. 

UAona.  A  protuberant  part  of  the  hippocampus ; 
the  gyms  undnatus. 

UTnla.  One  of  the  lobules  on  the  ventral  aspect 
oi  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

▼almla.  A  valve-like  projection  from  the  ce- 
phalic edge  of  the  cerebellum  at  its  union  with  the 
velum  meduUare  cephale. 

▼elnm.    A  thin  membranous  state  of  the  dorsal 

ert  of  the  walls  of  the  medullwy  tube:  of.  Tela, 
pedally  Velum  Medullare  Cephale,  the  thin  roof 
of  the  metacoele  cephalad  of  the  cerebeUum ;  Velum 
Medullare  Caudale,  the  thin  roof  of  the  metacoele 
caudad  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  Velum  Transversum, 
a  transverse  fold  of  the  tela  extending  into  the 
diaooele.  The  latter  is  commonly  assumed  as  the 
arbitrary  boundary  between  the  prosencephalon  and 
the  diencephalon. 

▼antziolaa :  see  special  article  on  this  topic. 

▼antrionlna  8apti  [FtilnoiAl]  :  see  Pseudocode. 

▼armla  Oeraballl.  The  large  median  lobe  of  the 
cerebellnm. 

Yioq,  d'Aajr**  ataadlai    see  Tractus  Thalamo- 

▼olTnla.  A  massive  projection  of  the  cerebellum 
thrust  within  the  mesencephalic  ventricle  of  fishes. 
(Also  called  Valvula.) 

Worm :  see  Vermis. 

Soda  Orannloaa  [Oort.  OarabaUl].  The  deeper 
layer  of  the  cerebellum  below  the  cells  of  Purkinje. 

SOna  Xtflaonlarla  [Cort.  OarebaUl].  The  peri- 
pheral layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebeUum  in  which 
the  dendrites  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  ramify. 

Sana  flponglooa.  That  part  of  the  donal  comu 
of  the  cord  between  the  aona  terminalis  and  the 
substanUa  gelatinosa. 

Sona  Tazminalia.  That  region  of  the  dorsal 
comua  of  the  spinal  cord  where  the  sensoiy  nerve 
fibres  enter.  (H.H.) 


Bramantip :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Braiidi8yCliri8tianAii|fii8t.(i  790-1867.) 
German  philosophical  historian  and  author. 
The  son  of  a  celebrated  physician  of  the  same 
name,  he  was  bom  in  Hanover,  and  died  at 
Bonn ;  co-operated  with  Emmanuel  Bekker  in 
editing  a  critical  edition  of  Aristotle's  works  ; 
was  secretary  to  King  Otho  in  Greece.  He 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  Bonn 
University.  His  chief  contributions  to  philo- 
sophy were  historical  works  on  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophy. 

Bravery :  see  Coubage. 

Breathing  [ME.  brethen,  to  blow] :  see 
Bespibatign. 

Bridgewater  Treatifles.  A  series  of 
eight  monographs  in  Natural  Theology,  pub* 
lidied  between  1833  and  1840. 

Francis  Henry,  eighth  earl  of  Bridgewater, 
who  died  in  1829,  bequeathed  £8,000  to  the 
President  of  the  Boyiol  Society  of  London, 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  authors,  selected  by 
him,  who  should  produce  treatises  on  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God  as  mani« 
fested  in  creation.  The  works  appended, 
though  now  of  comparatively  slight  value,  are 
of  great  interest  as  revealing  the  scope  of 
Natural  Theology  before  the  enunciation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

The  treatises  are :  Thomas  Chalmers,  The 
AdapkUion  of  External  Natwre  to  the  Moral 
and  IntdUctual  Condition  of  Man ;  John  Kidd, 
The  Adapt€Uion  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Physical  Condition  of  Man ;  William  Whewell, 
Astronomy  and  General  Physics  considered 
with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,  Charles 
Bell,  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  En" 
dowments  as  evincing  Design ;  P.  M.  Roget, 
Ammal  and  VegetaUe  Physiology  considered 
with  reference  to  Natural  Theology  \  William 
Buckland,  Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered 
with  reference  to  Naturcd  Theology ;  William 
Kirby,  The  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  vn^ 
reference  to  Naturcd  Theology ;  William  Prout, 
Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of 
Digestion  considered  with  reference  to  Naiural 
Theology ;  Babbage's  so-called  Ninih  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  is  associated  with  these,  (b.m.w.) 

Bridgmaiiy  Laurai  and  Selleri  Helen. 
Two  blind  deaf-mutes  bom  and  educated  in 
the  United  States. 

A  psychological  study  of  the  blind  deaf- 
mute  may  contribute  largely  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  relations  of  the  senses  to  one 
another,  and  of  the  relation  of  sense  endow- 
ment to  intellectual  achievement  and  general 
mental  development.    For  all  such  develop* 
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ment  language  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
serving  as  it  does  as  the  most  effective  chan- 
nel of  communication,  and  as  an  aid  to  and 
medium  of  rational  operations  and  of  human 
sympathy.  For  the  blind  the  oral  forms  of 
communication  and  the  direct  appreciation 
of  sounds,  supplemented  by  the  significant 
experiences  of  touch  and  movement,  furnish 
the  materials  for  the  elaboration  of  a  jwychic 
life  differentiated  from  that  of  the  seeing  only 
by  limitations  of  experience,  the  effects  of 
which  are  not  easy  to  describe  or  detect. 
For  the  deaf,  even  if  dumb,  the  same  service 
is  as  successfully,  though  very  differently,  per- 
formed by  the  world  of  letters  and  of  art  and 
by  the  visual  interpretation  of  expression  and 
conduct.  In  botii,  imitation,  though  re- 
stricted, is  still  a  potent  and  comprehensive 
instructor.  When  both  defects  concur  in  the 
same  individual  the  psychological  status  is 
decidedly  altered.  Such  persons  are  depen- 
dent for  all  possibilities  of  communication 
and  education  upon  the  tactual-motor  group 
of  sensibilities  and  modes  of  expression ;  for 
it  is  legitimate  in  this  connection  to  ignore, 
not  wholly,  but  nearly  so,  the  sense  avenues 
of  taste  and  smell.  That  the  tactual-motor 
senses  may  successfully  and  adequately  serve 
as  avenues  of  approach  to  a  rich  intellectual 
life  is  proven  by  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  instruction  of  blind  deaf-mutes.  Of 
such  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller  form 
the  most  notable  instances. 

The  significant  facts  regarding  Laura  Bridg- 
man are  as  follows.  She  was  bom  in  posses- 
sion of  the  full  quota  of  senses  on  December 
21,  1829,  into  a  &rmer's  family  at  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire.  She  is  described  as  a  pre- 
cocious child  who  had  acquired  a  considerable 
stock  of  words,  when  just  after  her  second 
birthday  she  was  stricken  by  a  serious  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  She  remained  for  two  years 
in  a  feeble  condition ;  her  hearing  was  totally 
gone,  and  though  slight  traces  of  vision  re- 
mained for  a  time,  these  had  disappeared 
when  her  education  was  begun  by  S.  G. 
Howe  in  1837.  Taste  and  smell  were  also 
markedly  blunted.  During  the  years  pre- 
ceding her  education  she  had  used  a  very 
limited  number  of  rudimentary  natural  signs 
to  indicate  her  most  pressing  wants,  and  had 
been  taught  to  knit  and  to  sew,  and  to  per- 
form simple  household  duties.  Howe  began 
her  instruction  by  pasting  raised  letters 
upon  simple  objects,  such  as  a  key,  a  spoon, 
a  fork,  a  mug,  and  establishing  by  repeated 
feeling  of  the  letters  and  the  objects  an  associa- 


tion between  them ;  from  the  word  83rmbol 
he  passed  to  letter  symbols,  using  the  raised 
letters  on  a  movable  board.  Words  could 
thus  be  formed,  e.g.  p-i-n  for  pin,  and  p-e-n 
for  pen,  and  the  objects  corresponding  to  the 
name  be  produced  and  felt,  the  shapes  and 
uses  of  the  object  being  already  familiar. 
It  was  only  after  weeks  of  persistent  practice 
at  this  puzzle  or  game-like  performance  that 
his  pupil  grasped  the  idea  that  the  letters 
could  be  used  as  the  names  or  symbols  to 
stand  for  and  in  place  of  the  objects.  Then 
followed  more  easily,  but  still  slowly,  the 
signs  of  the  manual  alphabet  (the  signs  boJng 
made  in  the  child's  palm,  and  followed  and 
repeated  by  her  fingers),  then  writing,  and 
reading  raised  print  and  ordinary  writing; 
and  the  path  of  education  thus  opened,  though 
necessarily  a  slow  one,  was  limited  only  by 
the  genend  mental  endowment  and  persis- 
tency of  the  pupil.  At  first  nouns,  then 
simple  verbs  and  adjectives,  were  acquired, 
until  a  considerable  vocabulary  had  been 
formed ;  each  addition  at  first  requiring  to 
be  illustrated  or  interpreted  directly  or  in- 
directly into  tactual-motor  terms.  'Door 
open '  and  '  door  shut^'  '  light '  and  '  heavy,' 
*  large '  and  '  small,'  '  rough '  and  '  smooth,' 
'  cold '  and  *  warm,'  *  stand '  and  '  sit,'  '  walk' 
and  *  run,'  *  in '  and '  out^'  *  above '  and  *  below,' 
and  so  on,  were  taught  by  associating  the 
action  or  position  or  contrast  of  sensible 
qualities  in  the  objects  with  the  words  as 
formed  by  the  shapes  of  the  component  letters. 
When  once  reading  was  begun,  the  possibilitieB 
of  information  were  extensively  widened,  and 
her  mental  processes  participated  more  laigdy 
in  the  steps  of  normal  acquisition. 

Miss  Bridgman  lived  to  be  sixty  years  old, 
passing  her  days  uneventfully,  but  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  moderately  full  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  moral  life.  Her  tastes  were 
simple  and  domestic,  and  needlework  occupa- 
tion filled  much  of  her  time.  Quite  naturalh^, 
for  one  largely  dependent  upon  literature  for 
language  forms,  her  language,  both  spoken 
and  written,  reflected  its  book  origin,  and  was 
rarely  of  a  conversational  type;  her  early 
stages  of  language  acquisition  were  particularly 
significant  as  illustrations  of  thought  pro- 
cesses in  blind  deaf-mutes  and  of  their  de- 
velopment. Neither  brilliant  nor  markedly 
original,  she  acquired  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  literature,  and  aspired  to  some  attempts 
at  authorship ;  these  are  dominated  in  the  main 
by  a  conventional  reHgious  sentiment.  She 
conducted  an  extensive  correspondence,  and 
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prepared  autobiographical  accounts  of  her 
experiences  before  instruction,  and  an  interest- 
ing diary.  She  was  never  taught  to  speak, 
alUiough  she  constantly  made  noises  and 
attempted  to  develop  her  power  of  utterance. 
Her  brain  was  made  the  subject  of  a  detailed 
examination  (see  the  paper  by  Donaldson,  as 
cited  below). 

Helen  Keller  was  born  June  27,  1880,  at 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  Her  ancestry  on  both 
sides  is  not  without  distinction;  her  father, 
Major  A.  H.  Keller,  held  responsible  political 
offices.  Born  with  all  her  senses  intact,  she 
was  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  totally 
so,  by  a  serious  illness  which  befell  her  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months.  Her  other  senses  re- 
mained unimpaired.  She  has  the  ei^joyment 
and  advantage  of  a  keen  sense  of  taste  and 
smell,  and  her  physical  health  has  always  been 
excellent.  Her  education  was  begun  in  February, 
1887 ;  during  her  first  seven  years  she  had 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  objects 
and  their  uses,  but  the  only  means  of  in- 
fluencing her  or  interpreting  her  wants. was 
by  a  limited  group  of  natural  signs  and 
gestures.  The  precocity,  persistency,  and 
general  mental  alertness  which  she  has  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  to  a  remarkable  degree  were 
probably  influential  throughout  her  early 
childhood.  The  first  steps  in  language  taken 
by  her  able  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  were 
similar  to  those  used  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
but  the  alacrity  of  her  pupil,  the  readiness 
with  which  she  grasped  the-  notion  that  all 
things  had  names,  and  that  these  names  could 
be  indicated  by  movements  of  the  fingers, 
rendered  unnecessary  many  intermediate 
stages.  Progress  which  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  was  measured  by  dajrs  and  weeks, 
was  made  by  Helen  Keller  after  hours,  or  at 
most  within  a  few  days.  Thus  she  had  soon 
acquired  a  considerable  vocabulary,  and  was 
able  to  form  simple  sentences  and  to  receive 
and  transmit  communications.  In  1890,  in  re- 
sponse to  her  repeated  requests,  she  was  taught 
to  speak  orally,  the  method  consisting  in 
allowing  her  to  feel  the  lips  and  throat  of  the 
speaker,  and  in  directing  her  to  place  her 
own  organs  in  the  same  position  and  to  utter 
the  sounds.  By  the  guidance  of  this  muscular 
sense  she  has  acquii-ed  a  facility  and  clearness 
of  utterance  that  compares  favourably  with 
that  of  the  seeing  deaf.  Within  three  weeks 
after  her  first  lesson  in  oral  speech  (March 
26,  1890),  she  gave  clearly,  in  an  audible 
voice,  an  account  of  her  visit  to  the  poet 
Holmes.    Since  then  she  has  evidenced  an 
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unusual  linguistic  and  literary  ability;  she 
reads  raised  print  fluently,  writes  and  reads 
the  Braille  point  for  the  blind  ;  has  a  credit- 
able knowledge  of  French  and  Oerman,  as 
well  as  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Besides  writing 
in  ordinary  script,  she  uses  a  typewriter 
skilfully,  and  even  one  fitted  with  Greek 
characters.  Her  knowledge  of  literature  is 
extensive,  and  her  memory  for  what  she  has 
read  unusually  retentive.  She  is  quick  in 
apprehending,  most  tenacious  in  remembering, 
and  assimilates  with  ease  and  insight;  her 
imagination  is  active,  and  expresses  itself 
with  aptness  and  originality.  An  acquain- 
tance with  her  extensive  correspondence,  with 
the  accounts  of  her  doings  and  studies,  and 
her  original  stories  is  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  these  characterizations. 
Her  studies  at  the  present  time  include  the  full 
curriculum  required  for  entrance  to  Radcliffe 
College  (Cambridge,  Mass.) ;  and  in  a  portion 
of  these  studies  (elementary  and  advanced 
German,  elementary  French,  Latin,  Ancient 
History,  English)  she  passed  the  examinations 
in  1897,  and  took  honours  in  English  and 
German.  While  her  talents  are  largely  in  the 
direction  of  language  and  literature,  and  while 
she  confesses  to  a  considerable  difficulty  with 
mathematics,  her  ability  estimated  without 
regard  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  her 
acquisition  is  more  than  creditable  to  her 
years,  and  gives  promise  of  an  unusual  intel- 
lectual career. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  any 
general  or  final  deductions  from  the  facts 
thus  outlined;  but  it  may  be  of  value  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  psychological 
principles  which  they  suggest  The  most 
comprehensive  principle  is  that  the  mental 
training  and  cultui*e  resulting  from  the  assimi- 
lation and  elaboration  of  ideas  is  measurably 
independent  of  the  sensory  means  by  which 
the  materials  for  these  are  furnished :  the 
edifice  does  not  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
scaffolding.  The  processes  of  gaining  infor- 
mation may  be  slow,  circuitous,  and  awkward, 
but  the  acquisition  once  formed  is  normally 
complete  and  correct.  And  yet  this  is  but 
moderately  true  ;  our  senses  are  more  than  a 
scaffolding  to  knowledge,  and  the  edifice. mani^ 
fests  all  the  characteristics  of  a  continuous 
organic  growth.  The  mental  canvas,  though 
conveying  a  similar  impression,  is  not  suffused 
with  the  glow  of  vivid  life-likeness,  with  the 
warm  and  rich  reality  of  experience.  The 
normality  of  the  intellectual  life  of  a  gifted 
blind-deaf  person  is  largely  the  resultant  of 
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the  community  of  expression  with  that  of  the 
seeing  and  hearing.  The  same  language  is 
used,  hut  the  richness  of  the  verbal  associa- 
tions, their  colour  and  fiavour,  must  inevit- 
ably he  paler  and  more  meagre,  and  in  certain 
directions  defective  or  false.  The  community 
of  language  conceals  the  differences  of  psycho- 
logical processes,  for  which,  however,  we  have 
no  other  adequate  expression.  This  '  literary ' 
tone  of  thought  and  memory,  of  imagination 
and  application,  is  unmistakably  reflected  in 
the  writings  and  conversation  of  Helen  Keller. 

One  great  advantage  of  sight  in  intellectual 
acquisitions  is  the  relatively  large  horizon 
which  it  encompasses.  Quite  a  numerous 
group  of  impressions  are  grasped  at  a  glance, 
and  in  so  far  as  necessary  may  be  focussed  for 
a  longer  period,  and  may  be  reseen  and  re- 
read ad  libitum.  Appeals  to  the  ear  are 
momentary,  and  their  renewal,  though  easy, 
requires  a  repetition  of  the  entire  process. 
This  disadvantage  is  very  much  more  empha- 
sized for  the  tactual-motor  senses.  If  one 
considers  the  difficulties  of  studying  geome- 
trical problems  when  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  can  only  be  felt  point  by  point,  or  of 
solving  algebraic  problems  without  constant 
recourse  to  the  portion  of  the  problem  already 
worked,  the  significance  of  this  distinction 
will  be  sufficiently  manifest.  For  those  with 
a  full  quota  of  senses  the  scope  of  '  mental 
arithmetic '  is  ordinarily  ludicrously  small  as 
compared  with  their  powers  to  manipulate 
with  written  symbols.  The  '  mental '  nature 
of  the  processes  in  Helen  Keller  may  in  part 
account  for  the  remarkable  retentiveness  and 
scope  of  her  memory.  In  these  and  many 
other  respects  the  study  of  the  blind  deaf  con- 
tains possible  contributions  to  our  understand- 
ing of  psychological  processes  both  in  the 
normal  and  in  the  defective. 

Literature,  on  Laura  Bridgman :  Lambon, 
Life  and  Educ.  of  Laura  Bridgman  (1881) ; 
S.  Q.  Howe,  in  the  successive  Reports  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston;  Laura  Bridg- 
man (Boston,  1890);  Hall,  in  Mind  (1879), 
also  in  Aspects  of  German  Culture  (1881), 
237^77  9  Sanpord,  Writings  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  Overland  Mo.  (1887);  Dokald- 
soH,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  iv  ;  Jerusalem, 
Laura  &idgman,  Eine  psychol.  Stud.  (189 1). 
On  Helen  Keller  :  Helen  Keller,  a  Souvenir, 
published  by  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington, 
1892;  second  Souvenir,  1900;  Akaonos,  in 
Reports  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston, 
1888,  78-107  ;  1889,  67-138;  1892,  52,  302; 
AjTAOiros,  Helen  Keller  (Boston,  i  B89) ;  Qlska, 


Helen  Keller  (Qen^ve,  1894).  Among  the  large 
number  of  brief  accounts  the  most  noteworthy 
are :  MoFarland,  Helen  Keller,  a  P^cho- 
logical  Study,  in  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Assoc 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  (1894);  Sullivah,  The  Instruction  of 
Helen  Keller,  ibid«  (1894);  J abtrow.  Psycho- 
logical Notes  on  Helen  Keller,  Psychol.  Bev. 
(1894),  356 ;  Chamberlain,  Helen  Keller  as 
she  really  is.  Ladies'  Home  J.  (1899),  ^^  ^ 
Ann.  of  the  Deaf;  Fuller,  How  Heloi 
Keller  learned  to  speak,  Amer.  Ann.  of  the 
Deaf  (January,  1892^;  Danger,  Dreiainnige, 
in  Die  ICinderfehler  (1899).  (j.j.) 

Brightness:  Ger.  (i)  HeUigkeitj  Inten- 
eitdt  der  Lichtem^findung  ;  Fr.  (i)  inteneite 
d^kHairage  {or^lumifieuee) ;  Ital.  (i)  ehiarezzxi, 
inteneitd^  Uminoaa,  (i)  The  intensity  of  any 
visual  impression,  whether  of  brightness  in 
the  sense  below,  or  of  colour,  or  of  the  two 
together.  This  is  the  common  meaning.  Of. 
Saturation. 

(2)  The  quality  or  component  of  visual  sen- 
satii^n  correlated,  on  the  physical  aide,  with 
light  mixed  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  or  with  mixtures 
of  homogeneous  lights  that  are  psycho- 
logically equivalent  to  this;  the  quality 
of  black,  grey,  or  white;  the  colourless 
quality.  (e.b.t.-c.l.f.) 

By  a  slight  extension  of  the  meaning  of 
grey  (so  as  to  take  in,  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom in  the  exact  sciences,  the  end-members 
of  the  series,  black  and  white)  this  quality 
may  be  called  greyness,  and  tnus  confusion 
wilJi  the  usual  meaning  of  brightness  may  be 
avoided.  (C.L.F.,  j.m.b.) 

For  'brightness'  in  the  qualitative  sense 
the  word '  light '  is  sometimes  used.  But  light 
is  the  physical  correlate  of  all  visual  sensations 
that  are  normally  aroused ;  and,  as  the  term 
'intensity'  is  current  in  psychophysics,  it 
is  possible  to  employ  '  brightness '  for  the 
black-white  qualitative  series  (Ger.  (2)  HeOiff- 
keit  and  HeUigkeitmmUrediiede,  Sckwarz^ 
weiee-Reihe,  neutraie  Fat^ ;  Fr.  (2)  sefieatian 
de  la  lumihef  or  eeneaiicn  Ivmineuee  {ineoUiree 
or  achromatiqw)  opp.  to  eeneatione  dee  cou- 
leure) ;  Ital.  eeneaziane  di  htee  (or  lundnoea) 
acromatiea),  and  '  intensity '  for  the  strength 
of  brightnesses  and  of  colours  alike.  See 
Visual  Sensation  under  Vision.  (b.b.t.) 

BrowHf  Thomas.  (1778- 182a)  A 
Scotch  metaphysician  and  physician.  Edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dngald 
Stewart,  and  published  a  refutation  of  Erasmus 
Darwin's  Zoonomia  before  receiving  the  degree 
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of  M.D.  He  practised  medicine  seven  years. 
In  1810  he  was  made  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University. 

Browne,  Fetor.  Died  1735.  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Cork.  He  made  a  reputation  as  an  orthodox 
theologian  by  a  treatise  against  Toland.  Later 
he  opposed  Locke  in  two  anonymous  works. 

BninOf  GiordaAO.  (cir.  1 548-1 600).  An 
Italian  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Nola,  in 
Naples,  educated  for  the  Church,  and  taken 
into  the  Dominican  Order  ( 1 563).  Of  indepen- 
dent and  speculative  habit  of  mind,  he  found 
himself  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
In  1576  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  monasteiy, 
and  fled  first  to  Geneva,  then  to  Paris,  and 
finally  to  England.  He  returned  about  1592, 
to  live  in  Venice.  Accused  of  heresy,  he  was 
first  imprisoned  in  Rome  for  seven  years,  and 
then  burned  as  a  heretic.  In  1889  a  monu- 
ment to  him  was  erected  on  the  spot  of  his 
execution.  He  accepted  the  Copemican  theory 
of  the  movemeuts  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Bttchner,  Friedxioh  Karl  Christiaii 
^udwig.  (1824-99^  ^  German  physio- 
logist, physician,  and  philosopher,  born  at 
Darmstadt.  He  maintained  materialistic, 
atheistic,  and  '  humanitarian '  view&  His 
best  known  work  is  entitled  Force  and  Matter 
{Kraft  und  Staff). 

BucUet  Eenry  Thonuui.  (1821-62.) 
An  English  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  history. 
His  father,  who  was  a  merchant,  bequeathed 
to  him  an  ample  fortune,  enabling  him  to 
gather  together  a  fine  private  library.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  History  of  Civilization  in 
Europe,  which  attempts  to  establish  a  new 
and  scientific  method  of  studying  history. 

Bnddemi  (or  Biidde)f  Johaim  FnuuE. 
(166  7-1 7  2  9.)  A  Lutheran  theologian  and 
philosopher,  bom  at  Andam,  Pomerania,  and 
died  in  Gotha.  In  1692  he  became  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Coburg;  in  1693, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Halle ;  and 
in  1705,  professor  of  theology  in  Jena. 

Buddha:  Ger.  Buddha;  Fr.  Bouddha; 
Ital.  Budda.  Buddha  (the  knower,  the  en- 
lightened one,  the  awakened)  is  not  a  person, 
as  is  so  often  supposed,  but  a  name  applied  to 
a  person  who  has  achieved  a  certain  spiritual 
and  intellectual  state.  One  who  is  delivered 
entirely  from  desire,  who  is  a  Jina,  or  con- 
queror of  the  needs  arising  in  the  sense- world, 
and  who  has  overcome  through  knowledge  of 
the  '  eightfold  path,'  attains  Buddhahood.  A 
Buddha  is  also  marked  by  his  missionary 
activity  in  spreading  the  knowledge ;  this  in 


contradistinction  to  such  as  possess  the  know- 
ledge yet  retain  it  for  themselves  (Pacceka 
buddhas). 

Acconiing  to  the  Buddhist  teaching,  there 
were  Buddhas  in  the  past  and  there  will  be 
Buddhas  in  the  future ;  but  so  far  as  present 
knowledge  goes,  the  Buddha  was  Siddhattha, 
of  the  fiEunily  or  tribe  of  the  Sakyas  (the 
powerful),  who  lived  in  the  6th  century  b.g. 
He  is  known  also  as  Gotama  Buddha,  Gotama 
being  a  Vedic  surname  of  the  Sakya  family ; 
and  as  Sakya  Muni,  or  the  Sakya  sage. 

Literature :  Oldenbebg,  Buddha,  s.  Leben, 
s.  Lehre,  s.  Gemeinde  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Saint- 
HiLAiBB,  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion  (Eng. 
trans.);  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism 
(1880),  Hibbert  Lectures  (1881),'  and  Bud- 
dhism (American  Lectures,  1896).  Cf. 
Obiental  Philosophy  (India).  (b.m.w.) 

Bnddliism.  See  Buddha,  and  Obiektal 
Philosophy  (India). 

Buffoni  Georges  Louis  Leolerc.  (1707- 
88.)  Philosopher  and  naturalist;  born  in 
Montbard,  Burgundy,  and  liberally  educated 
in  France  by  his  father.  He  travelled  in 
Italy  and  England  in  company  with  Lord 
Kingston.  In  1 835  he  translated  Newton's 
Treatise  on  Fluxione.  In  1839  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
intendant  of  the  royal  garden  in  Paris.  In 
1753  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy. 
In  1776  he  received  from  the  king  the  title 
Count  de  Buffbn. 

Bulb  [Lat.  buUms,  root]:  Qer.  Bulbtu; 
Fr.  bulbe ;  Ital.  bulbo.  A  synonym  for  medulla 
oblongata.  See  Bbain.  Also  used  in  combi- 
nation, as  bulbar  paralysis,  &c.  (h.h.) 

Butler,  Joseph.  (1692-1752.)  An  Eng- 
lish prelate  and  philosophical  writer.  Bom 
at  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  he  entered  the 
grammar  school  there,  then  attended  an 
academy  at  Gloucestershire,  and  entered  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  into  holy 
orders  in  1716  or  171 7,  and  became  rector  of 
Haughton.  In  1725  he  obtained  the  living 
at  Stanhope.  In  1 733  he  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  in  1736,  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  In  1738  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  and  two  years 
after  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
1750  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  He  died  at  Bath,  and  was  buried 
at  Bristol.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Analogy  of  Eeligion,  NaturoLl  and  Eevedledi  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature. 

Butler,  William  Archer.  (1814-48.) 
An  Irish  wi'iter  and  teacher  of  philosophy. 
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Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  be- 
came professor  of  moral  philosophy  there  in 
1837.  He  was  ordained  in  1837,  ^^^  in  1842 
became  rector  of  Baymoghy  in  addition  to 
being  professor.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy, 

Qysantine :  Ger.  ByzarUin ;  Fr.  Byzantin ; 
Ital.  Bizantino,  From  Byzantium,  the  name 
of  the  older  city  on  the  site  of  which  Con- 
stantine  founded  Constantinople;  the  name 
applied  to  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East 
(330  or  395-1453  A.D.). 

Notable  in  the  early  history  of  Christian 
xLoctrine,  in  connection  with  the  Arian  con* 


troversy.  Thereafter,  Julian  '  the  Apostate/ 
Chrysostom,  and  Justinian  are  among  its  most 
prominent  names  in  the  history  of  religion 
and  thought.  It  is  also  important,  as  con- 
cerns aesthetics,  for  its  influence  upon  Boman 
art.  Thanks  mainly  to  Gibbon,  the  Byzantine 
Empire  has  long  been  misprized,  but  more 
recent  researches  have  revealed  its  true  im- 
portance. 

Literature :  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (in  Bury's  ed.);  G.  Fin]ay,HiBt. 
of  Greece  (ii  and  iii);  J.  B.  Bxtbt,  Later 
Roman  Empire ;  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Byzantine 
Empire ;  Bayet,  L'Art  Byzantin.       (BJf.w.) 
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Cabala  [Heb.  gabbdMh,  tradition] :  Ger. 
Kabbcda;  Fr.  eciale;  Ital.  cabala.  This 
word  has  two  distinct  meanings,  (i)  In 
Hebrew  it  means  originally '  to  receive,'  hence 
it  came  to  signify  a  'doctrine  received  by 
tradition.'  In  this  sense  it  was  applied  to 
Jewish  sacred  literature,  the  Pentateuch  ex- 
cepted, and  to  the  oral  traditions  which  came 
to  be  collected  in  the  Mishnah.  (2)  The 
restricted  meaning,  alone  important  for  philo- 
sophy, came  into  vogue  during  the  middle 
ages,  most  probably  in  the  nth  century.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  semi- 
philosophical,  semi-theological,  or  theosophical 
system  which,  although  a  product  of  mediaeval 
Judaism,  purports  to  have  been  traditionally 
transmitted  from  the  earliest  times — from 
Adam  in  Paradise,  as  the  Sohar  states. 

The  Cabala  is  essentially  an  esoteric  system, 
which  claims  to  render  explicit  doctrines  con- 
tained implicitly  in  the  Jewish  sacred  books. 
It  deals  with  the  original  God,  who,  being 
boundless  and  incomprehensible,  proceeds  to 
acts  of  creation  in  order  to  reveid  himself; 
with  the  emanations  (Se^irath)  from  Qod; 
with  the  creation  and  nature  of  man  and 
angels;  with  the  constitution  of  the  material 
universe;  with  the  meaning  of  revelation, 
particularly  as  given  in  the  law. 

The  sources  of  the  Cabala  are  two.  (i)  The 
Sepher  Tetzira,  or  Book  of  Creation — a  short 
gDomic  treatise  containing  a  mystical  theory 
of  numbers ;  it  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  died  in  120  a.d., 
but  is  probably  referable  to  the  close  of 
the  9th  century.  (2)  Of  much  greater 
importance  is  the  Sepher  ffazohar  (usually 
referred  to  as  the  Sohar  or  Zohar),  or  Book  of 
Splendour.    This  is  an  esoteric  commentary 


on  the  Pentateuch,  purporting  to  have  been 
composed  by  Simon  ben  Yoclii  towards  the 
end  of  the  ist  century  a.d.  Modem  investi- 
gators now  hold  that  it  was  composed  by 
Moses  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  died  in 
1305  A.D.  In  making  the  compilation  he  of 
course  reduced  to  something  like  order  a  mass 
of  floatiug  material,  the  age  of  which  cannot 
be  determined.    Cf.  Judaism. 

Literature  :  this  is  summarized  in  Ueber- 
WEG,  Hist,  of  Philos.,  i.  419  ff.  (Eng. 
trans.).  See  also  art.  Kabbalah,  in  Encyc. 
Brit.;  A.  Fbanck,  Syst.  de  la  Kabbale; 
H.  Gbatz,  Gnosticismus  u.  Judenthum; 
GiKSBUBO,  The  Kabbalah,  its  Doctrines, 
Development,  and  Literature.  (b.m.w.) 

Cabanis  (or  TTahanlii),  Pierre  Jean 
George,  (i 757-1808.)  French  philosopher 
and  physician.  Bom  at  Conac,  he  studied 
medicine  at  Dubreuil  and  settled  at  Auteuil 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  He  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  Diderot,  d'Alembert, 
Condorcet,  and  Franklin  in  Paris,  and  the 
friend  and  political  supporter  of  Mirabeau. 
In  1796  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  1797  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in 
Paris. 

Cacodemonia  or  Cacodemonomania 
[Gr.  jcaiedr,  eviif '{'fkufuiv,  demon,  •^fiavta,  msd- 
ness] :  Ger.  Kakodamonie ;  Fr.  demfmomanie ; 
Ital.  cacodemcnia,  A  delusional  belief  on 
the  part  of  an  insane  subject  that  he  is 
possessed  by  or  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit.  In  opposition  to  Agathodemonia, 
the  influence  of  a  good  spirit.  Cf.  Demon 
Possession.  (j.j.) 

Cadence  [Lat.  cadere,  to  fiall]:  Ger. 
Schlusa  {GanzeMuee,  Ilalbaehltiss,  Plagal-^ 
eehluss);    Fr.  cadence;    Ital.    cadenza,      A 
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musical  close  in  which  the  dominant  passes 
into  the  tonic  chord  is  a  complete  cadence; 
that  in  which  the  subdominant  passes  into 
the  tonic  is  an  imperfect  or  plagal  cadence. 

Literature :  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone, 
293;  Sanfobd,  Coarse  in  Exper.  Psychol., 
expt.  96;  Fabbt,  art.  Cadence,  in  Qroye's  Diet, 
of  Music  and  Musicians,  i.  290  (1879).  (e.b.t.) 

Cadrdy  Jolm.  (1820-98.)  Bom  at 
Greenock  on  the  Clyde,  he  died  at  Dungourney. 
Educated  in  the  Greenock  schools.  At  the 
University  of  Glasgow^  1840-5  ;  he  received 
the  MA.  degree  in  1845,  and  was  soon  after 
ordained  at  Newton*on-Ayr.  Elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow in  1862,  he  taught  with  great  success, 
influencing  his  countrymen  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  philosopliical  theology.  He  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  Principal 
of  Glasgow  University,  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  his  death.  Delivered  the 
Giflbnl  Lectures  in  1892-3,  and  again  in 
1895-6. 

Calcnliui  (in  mathematics)  [Lat.  calculus^ 
a  pebble] :  Ger.  {Differential'  und  Integral-) 
Bechnung;  Fr.  ealcul  (infinUesimdl) ;  Ital. 
caleolo  (ir^nitesimaUy  A  distinctive  or  well- 
defined  system  or  method  of  reasoning  by  the 
aid  of  algebraic  symbols. 

The  term  is  most  familiarly  applied  to  the 
infinitesimal  ealetdus,  in  which  the  laws  of 
continuously  varying  quantities  are  investi- 
gated by  supposing  the  variations  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal 
parts,  called  differentials.  The  aggregate  of 
an  infinite  number  of  diflerontials,  making  a 
finite  quantity,  is  called  an  integral,  Cf. 
Infinite,  iNFiNiTESiMAXi,  and  Limits.    (s.n.) 

Oallisthenes.  A  Macedonian  historian 
and  philosopher  who  died  about  328  b.o.  He 
was  a  cousin  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
companion  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia. 
Fragments  of  his  writings  remain. 

Calorie :   see  Units  of  Msasubement. 

Calvin,  John.  (1509-64.)  An  eminent 
Protestant  reformer  and  philosophical  theo- 
logian. Bom  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  in  France, 
and  educated  at  Paris,  Bourges,  and  Orleans. 
When  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  tonsured, 
but  was  afterwards  won  away  from  the  Church 
by  relatives  and  friends,  who  showed  him 
contradictions  between  the  Bible  and  Roman 
doctrines.  He  enlisted  in  the  Beformation 
about  his  nineteenth  year.  In  1533  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  retired  to  Angoul toe. 
He  fled  from  France  to  Strassburg  in  1534, 


to  Basel  in  1535,  to  Bern,  Zurich,  Basel  again, 
and  Strassburg  again  in  1538,  and  to  Geneva 
ini  54 1 .  At  Geneva  he  came  to  be  ruler  of  the 
city.  There  he  completed  his  famous  Insti- 
tiUee,  fought  all  heretics,  was  implicated  in 
the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  died.  See 
Calvinism. 

Calvinism:  Ger.  Calvinismtis ;  Fr.  Calvin- 
isme]  Ital.  Calviniemo.  Calvinism  is  the 
name  of  the  theological  system  promulgated 
by  John  Calvin,  and  is  summed  up  chiefly 
in  his  Christianae  Religionis  InstituHo, 

Calvinism  had  its  historical  and  logical  pre- 
decessor in  AuousTiNiANiSM  (q.v.),  and,  from 
a  philosophical  standpoint,  possesses  similar 
merits  and  defects.  Calvin  treats  of  pre- 
destination, sin,  and  grace  in  the  spirit  of 
Augustine ;  but,  owing  to  the  intervention  of 
Reformation  principles,  diveiges  on  such 
problems  as  the  Church,  faith,  and  justifica- 
tion. 

Although,  on  the  whole,  Calvin  was  a 
practical  rather  than  a  speculative  genius,  his 
system,  just  because  it  is  a  system,  possesses 
definite  philosophical  characteristics.  It  may 
be  described  as  an  account  of  human  life  set 
in  the  framework  of  a  divine  teleology.  As 
suchy  it  leans  upon  well-marked  premises,  and 
if  they  be  granted,  the  resultant  conclusions 
follow  with  great  force.  These  premises 
may  be  summarized  thus:  (i)  €k)d,  who  is 
a  self-conscious  Spirit,  has  created  the  world, 
and  being  all-powerful,  is  able  to  interfere 
supematurally  in  his  universe.  (2)  He 
created  the  world  in  order  to  manifest  therein 
his  own  'glorious  perfections.'  The  final 
cause  of  creation  must  therefore  agree  with 
this  original  purpose.  (3)  As  concerns  man- 
kind, this  final  cause  implies  an  ultimate 
division  into  the  *  elect '  and  the  '  non-elect/ 
The  very  idea  of  election,  in  other  words, 
implies  reprobation  also.  God  foreordained 
*whom  he  would  admit  to  salvation  and 
whom  he  would  condemn  to  destruction/ 
(4)  The  eternal  destiny  of  an  individual  is 
predestined  by  God's  original  purpose,  which 
is  one  with  final  cause. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  elabo- 
rating the  details  of  this  system,  Calvin  was 
swayed,  luconsciously,  by  the  dead  hand  of 
Scholasticism.  He  was  essentially  a  Bealist. 
Adam,  made  in  God's  image,  constituted  the 
original  human  type;  human  nature  as  a 
whole  was  contained  in  him.  By  his  own  act 
he  apostatized,  thereby  falling  from  fellowship, 
or  'concurrence,'  with  Qod,  and  coming 
under    condemnation   to    death    and    moral 
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oorroption.  Adam  being  in  this  way  the 
archetTpal  man,  all  snbBeqnent  human  nature 
was  involved  in  his  fall,  and  tainted  by  his 
apostasy.  Hence  men  are  not  condemned 
for  the  sin  of  another,  but  on  account  of 
a  taint  which  is  inherent  in  their  very  nature, 
and  which  renders  them  hateful  to  God.  Yet 
God  is  gracious ;  not  only  just,  but  benevolent. 
So,  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  man,  he 
became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  his 
life,  passion,  and  death,  merited  for  man  the 
free  gift  of  salvation.  In  order  to  share  in 
this  benefit,  men  must  become  one  with  Christ, 
must  be  'members  of  his  body.'  This  they 
accomplish  through  faith,  which  in  turn 
produces  repentance  and  justification — justi- 
fication implying  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  men.  But  God  in  his 
justice  has  predestined  some  to  reprobation 
as  well  as  to  salvation.  Those  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  opportiuity  offered  by  the  plan  of 
salvation  will  be  damned  eternally;  those 
who  share  it  with  living  faith  and  a  godly 
sorrow  for  sin  will  be  saved  by  Gk>d's  effectuid 
caUing,  the  'concurrence'  of  his  Spirit  pre- 
serving them  in  ever-increasing  holiness.  The 
Church  and  the  Sacraments  are  the  supports 
which  God  has  furnished  for  aiding  the 
Christian  on  earth. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  scheme,  a  central 
position  is  occupied  by  the  relation  of  the 
divine  will  to  man's  will.  On  this  subject 
Calvin  himself  is  not  invariably  decisive,  and 
it  has  occasioned  much  discussion  among  his 
followers  and  opponents.  The  problem  is: 
'Whether  did  Cfod  predestinate  man  to  sin, 
and  therefore  many  to  hopeless  condemnation ; 
or  did  man  lapse  by  his  own  free  will,  which 
was  in  no  way  affected  by  Grod*s  predestina- 
tion)' On  the  whole,  so  far  as  Calvin  is 
concerned,  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative. 
In  other  words,  the  syttem  implies  that,  in 
order  to  the  r^ization  of  the  final  cause  of 
the  universe,  the  Fall  was  eternally  decreed. 
No  doubt  Calvin  resiles  from  this  in  such 
a  document  as  the  '  Agreement  by  the  Genoese 
Pastors ' ;  but  this  is  primarily  of  a  mediating 
nature,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  system  as 
a  whole.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  as  time  passed,  and  scholastic  influence 
weakened,  Calvinists  commonly  adopted  the 
latter  or  permissive  alternative. 

Calvinism  long  exercised  profound  influence 
in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  Scotland,  in 
Holland,  in  the  French  Protestant  Church, 
in   Switzerland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  in 


the  United  States,  particularly  in  New 
England.  In  some  of  these,  like  England 
and  Holland,  it  has  long  ceased  to  possess 
control;  while  in  others,  like  Scotland,  its 
influence  has  been  seriously  undermined. 

Literature:  Baxtm  and  Bbuss,  Calvin. 
Opera  quae  supersunt  Omnia  (Eng.  trans.) ; 
DB  B^ZE,  Hist,  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mortde  J.-C; 
Henbt,  Leben  C.s  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Fbothino- 
HAM,  Studies  of  Beligious  Hist,  and  Crit. ; 
LoBSTBiK,  Die  Sthik  C.s  in  ihren  Grundzttgen 
entworfen;  Jon. Edwabdb,  Works;  Nbanbbb, 
Habnagk,  EQst.  of  Dogma  {Eng.  trans.),  v,  vii; 
CuKMiNGHAM,  The  Reformers  and  the  Theol. 
of  the  Reformation;  Mozlet,  Augustinian 
Doctrine  of  Predestination ;  Channino, 
Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism ;  McCosh, 
Method  of  Divine  Government;  Copinosb, 
Treatise  on  Predestination,  Election,  and 
Grace ;  Kutpeb,  Calvinism  ;  art  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Hodge,  System. 
Theol.  (B.M.W.) 

Camliridgo  Flatoniste.  A  school  of 
religio-philosophical  thinkers  who  flourished, 
chi^y  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  from 
the  third  quarter  of  the  17th  century. 

The  principal  exponents  of  the  movement 
are  noted  below  luder  Literature*  The 
school  is  in  essentials  one  of  the  several 
examples  of  the  reaction  of  Gnosis  against 
Scholasticism.  But  peculiar  elements  belonged 
to  the  contemporary  English  environment, 
and  variously  determined  the  direction  of  the 
speculations  of  members  of  the  group.  The 
majority,  being  clergymen,  were  familiar 
wiih,  and  repelled  by,  the  two  leading  types 
among  their  contemporaries — the  Obscurantist 
Sectarians,  and  the  Laudian  Sacerdotalists. 
But  antagonism  to  Hobbes  played  a  potent 
part.  The  reconciliation  of  reason  with 
religion,  broad  toleration,  contemplation  of 
things  spiritual,  often  in  a  mystical  manner, 
were  their  chief  characteristics.  Plato  and 
the  Neo-Platonists,  especially  Proclus  and 
Plotinus,  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Bdhme, 
were  their  principal  authorities;  although 
Cudworth,  Culverwel,  More,  and  Smith  pos- 
sessed a  wealth  of  learning,  extending  over 
many  other  fields.  In  some  respects,  their 
learning  proved  a  snare,  for  they  had  little  or 
no  conception  of  accurate  investigation,  and 
they  did  not  approach  their  sources  in  a 
trained  historical  spirit;  hence  a  distinct 
tendency  to  run  into  extravagance.  Cud- 
worth's  hypothesis  of  the '  plastic  nature,'  and 
his  proo&  of  the  being  of  God;  Culverwers 
harmony  of  faith  and  reason;  More's  subtle 
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raysticiBin;  Norris'  presentation  of  Male- 
branche  to  the  English  mind;  Patrick's 
'  L&titudinarianism  ' ;  Smith  s  interpretation 
of  religion ;  Glanvill's  conception  and  use  of 
scepticism;  and  the  ultimacy  of  moral  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  common  to 
several  of  the  group,  are  probably  the  most 
important  contributions  of  the  school.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  movement  was  in 
the  air,  and  that  Glanvill,  Hales,  and  Norris 
were  Oxford  men,  while  others,  like  Gale  and 
Pordage,  were  in  no  sense  members  of  the 
inner  circle,  though  evincing  affinities  with 
some  of  the  salient  tendencies.  The  school 
has  never  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves,  as  the  most  concerted  attempt  ever 
made  in  England  to  furnish  forth  a  satis- 
factory philosophy  of  religion.  This  is  trace- 
able mainly  to  the  tradition  that  English 
thought  is  largely  empirical.  The  Cambridge 
Platonists  really  represent  a  spiritualized 
Puritanism ;  an  element  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  never  been  absent  from  English  thought, 
although  its  most  marked  influence  is  to  be 
traced  in  literature  rather  than  in  philosophy. 

Literature:  Tullooh,  Eational  Theol. 
and  Christ.  Philos.  in  England  in  the 
17th  century;  Hunt,  Beligious  Thought  in 
England;  Eobebtson,  Hobbes;  Hallam, 
Literature  of  Europe  (chapter  on  the  Hist,  of 
Spec.  Philosophy  from  1650  to  1700); 
Legkt,  Bise  and  Influence  of  Eationalism  in 
Europe,,  i.  no  f. ;  Fishes,  Hist,  of  Christ. 
Doctrine,  366  f. ;  Ebdmank,  Gesch.  d. 
Philos.  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  99  f. ;  Lowbey, 
Philos.  of  Ralph  Cudworth ;  v.  Stein,  Sieben 
Biicher  z.  Gesch.  d.  Platonismus ;  Metcalfe, 
The  Natural  Truth  of  Christianity  (selections 
from  Smith) ;  Povtickb,  John  Norris ;  Bbown 
and  Caibns,  Culverwers  Light  of  Nature ; 
arts.  Cudworth  and  Henry  More  in  Encyc. 
Brit.;  Coofeb,  Annals  of  Cambridge,  iii. 
(For  full  literature  on  separate  members  of 
the  school  see  the  following  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography : — Ralph 
Cudworth,  Nathaniel  Culverwel,  Richard 
Cumberland,  Edward  Fowler,  Theophilus 
Gale,  Joseph  Glanvill,  John  Hales,  John 
Howe,  Henry  More,  John  Norris,  Simon 
Patrick,  John  Pordage,  George  Rust,  John 
Smith,  Benjamin  "Whichcote,  John  Worth- 
ington.)  (B.ir.w.) 

Campaaella,  Tomnuuio.  (1568-1639.) 
An  Italian  monk  and  philosopher.  Bom  at 
Siilo,  Calabria,  he  entered  the ,  Dominican 
order.  His  work.  Philosophy  demonstrated  by 
the  Senses  (1591),  was  opposed  by  the  Aristo- 


telians. Imprisoned  ly  the  Government  in 
1599,  he  remained  confined  for  twenty-six 
years,  during  which  he  published  his  most 
important  philosophical  works.  Pope  Urban 
VIII  released  him,  and  he  moved  to  Rome, 
1626.  In  1634  he  removed  to  France  for 
gr^kter  security,  and  was  befriended  by 
Richelieu  and  pensioned  by  the  king.  He 
died  in  Paris.  He  took  his  starting-point 
in  philosophy  from  Telesio,  but  developed 
independe&LYifinw. 

Campimeter :  see  Labobatobt  Ain>  Ap- 
pabatus.  III,  B  (a). 

Canon  [Gr.  xoywy,  a  straight  rod,  a 
measure]:  Ger.  Kan  on;  Fr.  canon;  Ital. 
canone.  This  word  has  two  meanings:  (i) 
in  logic,  ethics,  aesthetic  and  historical 
criticism,  &c. :  a  rule,  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, a  standard  of  excellence,  a  norm.  Mill 
{LogiCi  Bk.  VI.  chap.  iv.  §  2,  end)  speaks  of 
'  the  true  canons  of  inductive  philosophy.' 

In  aesthetics  the  canon  is  a  rule  or  law 
which  must  be  observed  if  certain  results  are 
to  be  achieved;  hence  a  rule  for  aesthetic 
Cbiticism  (q.  v.).  Such,  e.g.,  were  held  to  be 
for  the  Greek  drama  the  '  three  unities '  of 
time,  place,  and  action,  which  it  was  attempted 
at  one  time  to  apply  to  all  drama.  They  were 
not  consistently  carried  out,  however,  in  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  nor  did 
Aristotle  fully  maintain  them.       (j.h.t.-h.s.) 

In  law  the  canon  is  generally  a  rule  of 
usage,  not  of  regulation.  Canons  of  interpre- 
tation: the  recognized  rules  for  construing 
documents.  Canons  of  descent:  the  recognised 
rules  of  inheritance.  Canons  of  the  Church : 
the  rules  of  Canon  Law.  (S.B.B.) 

(2)  In  theology :  a  collection  of  books  which 
are  fundamental  and  authoritative.  The  latter 
is  the  important  signification  for  philosophy 
of  religion,  as  it  applies  specially  to  the 
'  scriptures '  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  second  meaning  is  derived  metaphori- 
cally from  (i),  probably  through  the  custom 
of  calling  the  Greek  classical  writers  KaM6Ms. 

Scholars  trace  the  O.  T.  canon  through 
several  stages,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
(i)  Ezra  (see  2  Esdras  xiv.  44);  (a)  Nebe- 
miah;  (3)  Prologue  to  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach; 
(4)  the  Synod  of  Jamnia  (90  a.  d.).  The 
histoiy  of  the  formation  after  Nehemiah  is 
very  complex.  The  0.  T.  canon  really 
consists  of  three  'canons': — (i)  The  Penta- 
teuch; (2)  the  Prophetic  Books,  and  the 
semi-prophetic,  semi-historical  writings  like 
Judges  and  Joshua;  (3)  the  HAaioORAPBA 
(q.  v.). 
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NotwitbstandiDg  the  wide  use  made  of  the 
N.  T.  books  before  that  time,  no  formal  canon 
of  the  N.  T.  antedates  the  organization  of 
the  Latin  Church,  and  the  occasion  for  ac- 
cording higher  authority  to  some  writings 
proceeded  from  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
Gnostic  and  other  *  heresies.'  By  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  the  N.  T.,  as  we  know  it, 
was  finally  endorsed,  but  as  some  books  still 
remained  in  dispute  no  canon,  in  the  strict 
sense,  can  be  said  to  have  existed.  Lideed, 
the  first  formal  use  of  the  term  is  by  Athana- 
fiius  (d.  373).  Before  his  time  there  was 
merely  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  'the 
Gospel'  and  'the  Apostle.*  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (363)  forbade  the  reading  of  '  non- 
canonical'  books,  but  the  list  of  canonical 
writings  purporting  to  proceed  from  it  is 
unhistorical.  The  Council  or  Synod  of  Hippo 
Regius  (393)  gave  a  list  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  N.  T.  which  is  identical  with 
that  now  recognized.  There  are  also  canons 
of  the  Abyssinian,  the  Armenian,  and  the 
Greek  Churches. 

Literature:  see  also  Biblical  Cbiticism; 
arts,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc.  and  Encyc. 
Brit. ;  also  for  Scripture  usage  Hastings' 
Diet,  of  the  Bible ;  Bleek,  Litrod.  to  O.  T. ; 
D1E8TBL,  Gesch.  d.  A.  T.  in  d.  christl.  Kirche ; 
HoLTzicAKN,  Kanon  u.  Ti-adition;  S.  David- 
son, Canon  of  the  Bible.  (b.m.w.) 

Canon  Iaw  [Lat.  itu  canomcum]:  Ger. 
kanonuchea  Eecht;  Fr.  droit  canon  \  Ital. 
diritto  canorUeo.  The  rules  of  faith  and 
order  prescribed  for  any  body  of  churches  and 
their  members  by  the  competent  ecclesiastical 
authority;  most  often  used  for  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  regulations  constituting  the  Canon 
Law  of  the  Latin  Church,  which  governed 
its  corporate  administration,  and  ruled  its 
relations  to  the  civil  authority,  consisted  in 
(i)  the  'canons'  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Church,  which  are  distinguished  from  'dogmas' 
and  from  civil  '  laws ' ;  (2)  the  judgments  of 
the  Fathers;  (3)  the  Decretals  of  the  Popes. 
The  whole  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importsmce 
in  relation  to  the  organization  of  religion  in 
early  and  mediaeval  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, Parliament  provided  for  a  national  version 
of  the  Canon  Law,  and  in  the  interim  kept  in 
force  all  decrees  of  English  national  or  pro- 
vincial synods,  not  repugnant  to  the  general 
law  of  the  land.  No  such  veraion  has  ever 
been  made,  but  a  body  of  canons  for  the 
regulation  of  the  clergy  was  compiled  in  1 604. 


Literature:  Richteb, Corpus  luris  Canonici; 
Haasssn,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  u.  d.  Lit.  canoni- 
schen  Rechts;  Phillimore,  Eccles.  Law  of 
the  Church  of  England;  Maitlakd,  Canon 
Law  in  the  Church  of  England.  For  full 
literature,  see  arts,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. 
and  the  Encyc.  Brit.  (s.e.b.-b.h.w.) 

Canonisation  [Mod.  Lat.  canonizare  (Gr. 
raMov),  to  put  into  catalogue] :  Ger.  Kanoni' 
eation,  IIeiUgs2)rechung ;  Fr.  canonisation; 
Ital.  canonizzazione.  The  ceremony  by  which, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  eminent  de- 
ceased believers  are  raised  to  the  rank  of 
saints. 

The  custom  of  canonization  had  its  origin 
in  the  commemoration  of  martyrs,  but  when 
it  took  its  present  formal  shape  we  do  not 
know.  The  first  express  use  of  the  term 
occurs  as  late  as  the  12  th  century.  The 
person  canonized  is  '  honoured  by  the  Church 
with  public  worship';  and  the  decree  of 
canonization  is  viewed  as  an  '  exercise  of  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church.'  The  judi- 
cial process  of  investigating  claims  is  held  to 
prove  that  miracles  continue  to  be  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Church.  No  one  can  be 
canonized  till  a  century  after  death. 

Literature:  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  De 
Canonizatione ;  Decrees  of  Pope  Ubban  VIII ; 
Fabeb,  Essay  on  Beatification.  Cf.  Hagio- 
loot.  (b.m.w.) 

Canthns  [Gr.  jcay^r,  the  comer  of  the  eye] : 
Ger.  Augenunnkel;  Fr.  coin  (or  angle)  deVoeil, 
grand  canthus^  petit  canthue]  Ital.  angcHo 
deW  occhio.  Point  of  union  of  the  upper  and 
lower  eyelids  at  the  temporal  (canthus  minor) 
and  nasal  (canthus  migor)  angles  of  the 
eye.  (c.f.h.) 

Capacity  [Lat.  oapax,  able  to  contain] : 
Ger.  Kapazitdt,  Fahigkeit ;  Fr.  ca2)acite ;  Ital. 
eajpaeith.  (i)  The  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions or  ideas,  or  of  acting  upon  them ;  fre- 
quently in  reference  to  passive  receptivity  only. 
(2)  Physical  power  of  any  sort. 

The  term  is  used,  particularly  in  anthropo- 
metrical  studies,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
innate  or  acquired  endowment  in  a  given 
direction ;  e.  g.  the  capacity  of  the  muscles  to 
endure  strain,  the  visual  capacity  of  the  eyes 
as  tested  by  the  greatest  distance  at  which  an 
object  can  be  seen,  or  in  general  the  extent  or 
comprehensiveness  of  the  mind,  mental  capa- 
city. The  spacial  capacity  of  the  skull  is 
termed  the  Cranial  Capacity  (see  the  next 
topic).         ,  (J.J.) 

Capaeitj  (cranial) :  Ger.  Schdddkapazitat; 
Fr.  capaeiU  cranienne;  Ital.  capacity  cubica 
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del  cranio.  This  is  measnred  by  determinifig 
how  much  shot,  sand,  peas,  millet,  or  mii»- 
tard  seed,  &c.,  the  skull  will  hold;  different 
skulls  (of  men  and  women,  highly  developed 
races,  and  poorly  developed  ones)  vary  in 
moderate  cases  from  about  1,200  to  1,600, 
in  extreme  cases  from  1,000  to  1,800  cubic 
centimetres  in  capacity ;  with  an  average  in 
all  races  of  1,400  cubic  centimetres  (85  cubic 
inches). 

Skulls  whose  capacity  is  1,350  to  1,450  cubic 
centimetres  are  termed  mesocephalic,  those 
smaller  than  1,350  cubic  centimetres  mi- 
crocephalic, and  those  larger  than  1,450 
cubic  centimetres  megacephalic.  Cranial 
capacity  in  cubic  centimetres  when  multiplied 
by  a  fraction  differing  (according  to  size) 
a  little  from  -9  gives  the  approximate  brain 
weight  in  grammes.  The  volume  of  the  skull 
naturally  exceeds  the  skull  capacity,  and  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  water  displaced 
by  the  skull  when  immersed,  or  better,  when 
held  inverted  and  partly  immersed  to  a  definite 
point,  the  rest  being  calculated  by  empirically 
determined  formulae.  Cf.  Craniometbt,  and 
the  literature  there  given.  (j.j.) 

Capacity  (in  physics).  Capacity  for  heat, 
or  thermal  capacity,  is  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  luit.  mass 
of  a  substance  i*'  centigrade.  Capacity  for 
electricity  of  a  conductor  is  the  quantity  of 
electricity  required  to  produce  unit  of  poten- 
tial.   Cf.  Units  of  Measurxiibnt.        (s.n.) 

Capital  [Lat.  capwl,  head]  :  Ger.  KapitaH ; 
Fr.  capitai;  Ital.  capitdU.  A  stock  of  goods 
or  rights  which  may  be  used  to  produce  income. 

No  word  in  the  whole  range  of  economic 
terminology  has  given  rise  to  more  controver- 
sies and  misunderstandings.  There  are  two 
main  questions  whose  settlement  gives  trouble : 
(i)  Shall  we  regard  capital  from  the  social 
standpoint,  as  consisting  of  useful  things,  or 
from  the  individual  standpoint,  as  consisting 
of  property  rights  1  (2)  Shall  we  regard  it  as 
a  mode  of  measurement  of  wealth,  and  con- 
trast it  with  income,  or  shall  we  regard  it  as 
a  mode  of  use  of  wealth,  and  contrast  it  with 
goods  for  consumption  1  According  to  the 
answers  given  to  these  questions,  we  have  four 
sets  of  definitions. 

(i)  From  the  individual's  standpoint, wealth 
measured  as  capital  means  '  his  possessions  at 
any  given  point  of  time '  (Cannan). 

(2)  From  the  individual  s  standpoint,  wealth 
used  as  capital  means  '  that  part  of  a  man's 
stock  which  he  expects  to  afford  him  revenue ' 
(Smith). 


(3)  From  the  social  standpoint^  wealth 
measured  as  capital  '  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
stock  of  goods  left  over  from  the  satisfieLction 
of  present  wants'  (Kneis). 

(4)  From  the  social  standpoint,  wealth  used 
as  capital  is  '  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  a 
country  which  is  employed  in  production* 
(Ricardo). 

The  fourth  of  these  meanings  is  used  by  the 
great  migority  of  economists ;  but  it  is  one  to 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  precision. 
How  shall  we  determine  what  is  capital  and 
what  is  not,  when  in  fact  so  many  goods  are 
employed  partly  to  assist  production,  and 
partly  at  the  same  time  to  give  enjoyment  as 
articles  of  direct  consumption  1  For  instance, 
is  the  clothing  woven  by  a  loom  ci^tal  or 
not,  in  this  sense  1  Many  answers  have  been 
given.  Kleinwaechter  says,  '  The  conception 
of  capital  should  be  limited  to  tools  of  produc- 
tion.' Jevons  takes  the  other  alternative, 
calls  it '  the  aggregate  of  those  commodities 
which  are  employed  for  sustaining  labourers.' 
Ricardo  and  Senior  regarded  it  as  wealth 
which  is  employed  productively.  MacCulloch 
extended  it  to  include  all  wealth  which  may 
be  thus  employed — a  much  broader  concep- 
tion. Walras  and  Fareto  count  as  capital  all 
goods  which  'serve  more  than  one  use'; 
a  definition  more  curious  than  practical. 
Taussig,  carrying  out  the  same  idea  in  better 
shape,  considers  capital  as  'inchoate  goods' — 
goods  which  are  not  ready  for  the  final  con- 
sumer. But  this  comes  very  near  the  third 
definition  instead  of  the  fourth ;  for  until  the 
veiy  act  of  final  consumption  we  cannot  tell 
whether  goods  have  reached  their  last  use  or 
not.  As  long  as  they  exist  at  all,  they  are  in 
a  sense  inchoate.  Boehm-Bawerk's  definition 
of  capital  as  '  a  group  of  intermediate  pro- 
ducts '  is  practicaUy  equivalent  to  Taussig^s ; 
only  he  introduces  the  idea  of  individual 
capital  by  making  acquisition  the  purpose  for 
which  such  goods  exist.  Marx  is  much  more 
explicit  in  this  direction :  '  Means  of  produc- 
tion and  subsistence  become  capital  when  they 
serve  as  means  of  exploitation.'  Mill,  despair- 
ing of  any  objective  criterion,  simply  remits 
the  distinction  to  the  mind  of  the  employer ; 
while  Clark  goes  a  step  further,  and  makes 
complete  logical  separation  between  the  capital 
itself,  which  is  an  aggregate  of  value  (compare 
Turgot's  conception  of  valeurs  (teeumuH^), 
and  the  '  capitfd  goods  by  which  it  may  be  at 
any  moment  represented.' 

This  uncertainty  as  to  what  should  be  in- 
cluded under  the  term  capital  gives  rise  to 
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many  controversies  on  the  propositions  con- 
cerning wealth  (witness  the  endless  battles 
over  the  wage-fund  theory),  and  makes  it 
almost  useless  for  purposes  of  quantitative 
analysis.  For  this  reason  a  small  but  in- 
creasing group  of  economists  is  now  adopt- 
ing the  third  definition  in  preference  to  the 
fourth^  and  regards  stocks  of  goods  as 
capital,  independent  of  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put.  The  chief  difficulty  to  this 
use  of  the  term  is  that  it  occupies  ground 
covered  by  the  traditional  definition  of  wealth, 
'utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  material 
objects.' 

Courcelle-Seneuil  and  Fisher  adopt  a  defi- 
nition which  covers  both  the  first  and  the 
third  senses :  *  La  somme  des  richesses  exis- 
tautes,  k  un  moment  donn^,  dans  I'espace 
qu'on  d^igne  ou  dans  la  possession  de  la  per- 
Bonne  dont  on  parle.'  Capital  is  here  re- 
garded as  a  mode  of  measuring  wealth :  a 
wealth-fund,  contrasted  with  income,  which  is 
a  wealth-fiow :  an  integ^ral  of  which  income  is 
the  differential.  It  is  justified  primarily  and 
chiefly  because,  in  the  hands  of  an  analyst  like 
Fisher,  it  solves  brilliantly  a  whole  series  of 
quantitative  problems  with  which  the  older 
conception  was  unable  to  deal. 

Literature:  Fisbeb  on  Capital,  Econ.  J. 
(1896-7);  Boshm-Bawebk,  Kapital  und 
Sapitalzins.  (a.t.h.) 

Captains  of  Industry :  see  Emploteb, 
and  Entbepkekeub. 

Cardinal  Point  and  Value :  Qer.  Kar- 
dindlpunkt  u.  -werth;  Ft.  ffaleur  {et  jmnt) 
eardinah ;  Ital.  valore  (and  punto)  eardinale. 
Introduced  by  Fechner  for  the  point  and  the 
stimulus-value  (Reizwert)  of  the  'relative 
maximum  of  sensation'  (Fechner,  ElemevUe 
d,  Fsychopht/sik,  ii.  49).  Cardinal  value  is 
defined  by  Killpe  {Outlines  of  Psychol,,  Eng. 
trans.,  250)  as  'the  value  at  which  sensa- 
tion increases  in  direct  proportion  to  stimulus 
intensity/  See  Feghkeb's  Law,  and  Webeb's 
Law.  (J.M.B.) 

Cardinal  Virtnes :  Ger.  Kardinal- 
tuffenden;  Fr.  vertus  cardinales;  Ital.  virti^ 
cardinali.  The  principal  or  leading  virtues 
upon  which  the  other  virtues  depend  or 
*  hinge.' 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
St.  Ambrose,  who  adapted  to  Christian  usage 
the  Platonic  classification  as  he  found  it  in 
Cicero.  The  cardinal  virtues  are  there 
enumerated  as  prudence,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, and  justice. 

Literature:  Zieolsb,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Eth. 
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and  ed.),  234  ff. ;  Sibgwick,  Hist,  of  Eth. 

3rd  ed.),  44,  133,  143.  (W.B.S.) 

Cardiograph :  see  Labobatobt  and  Ap* 
PABATUS,  III,  B. 

Carioatnre  [Ital.  carieare,  to  charge,  over- 
load] :  Qer.  Karikatur ;  Fr.  caricature ;  Ital. 
carieatura.  A  species  of  characterization  in 
which  there  is  exaggeration  of  some  feature 
with  a  view  to  producing  a  ludicrous  efiect, 
usually  that  of  ridicule.  It  is  thus  related  to 
those  aspects  of  the  comic  in  which  there  is 
a  feeling  of  superiority,  whereas  the  grotesque, 
in  which  there  is  often  exaggeration,  is  allied 
to  the  humorous.    See  Comic,  and  Chabac^ 

TEBISTIG.  (J.H.T.) 

Carmelitea:  Ger.  Carmeliter;  Fr.  Car^ 
TnUites]  Ital.  Carmditani.  A  monastic  order, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Berthold, 
on  Mount  Carmel,  towards  the  close  of  the 
1 2th  centuiy — although  much  earlier  records 
purport  to  refer  to  its  existence. 

It  was  recognized  formally  by  the  Church  in 
1224.  The  Crusades  being  over,  it  spread  to 
Europe  in  the  13th  century,  and  assimilated 
itself  to  the  mendicant  orders.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  invention  of  the  scapulaiy, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  miraculous  qualities 
of  this  woollen  yoke  gave  the  order  great 
vogue,  and  it  flourished  till  its  fatal  dispute 
with  the  Jesuits — ^brought  to  a  close  in  1698. 
Thereafter  it  tended  to  break  up,  there  being 
at  least  four  generals  at  one  time.  It  is  in- 
teresting as  contributing  a  chapter  to  the 
histoiy  of  religious  emotion  and  belief  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  and  furnishes 
one  of  the  classical  cases  of '  Aberglaube.' 

Literature:  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres 
Monastiques ;  MAKinNO,  Life  of  St.  Teresa ; 
Anon.,  Ordres  Monastiques  (Berlin,  1751, 
printed  in  Paris).  (b.m.w.) 

Cameades.  (cir.  2i5-€ir.  125  b.  c.) 
A  Greek  sceptical  philosopher.  He  foiuded 
the  New  Academy.  Sent  as  an  ambassador 
from  Athens  to  Eome,  his  eloquent  orations 
were  greatly  admired ;  but  Cato  the  Censor, 
to  guard  the  youth  ivom  his  sophistical  teach-< 
ing,  had  him  dismissed  from  the  city. 

Caro,  Slme  Xarie.  (1826-87.)  A 
French  philosophical  writer,  born  in  Poi- 
tiers, and  educated  in  Paris.  Lecturer  of 
the  £cole  Normale,  Paris,  1857 ;  professor  in 
the  Sorbonne,  1867 ;  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  1876.  His  best  known  works  are 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  Christianity  and  the 
philosophy  of  theism. 

Carpenter*  Williani  Bei^iainiii.  (1813- 
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85.)  Emiuent  English  physiologist  aod 
pioneer  in  physiological  psychology,  born  at 
Exeter,  and  educated  in  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh. About  1840  he  settled  in  Bristol. 
He  became  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
in  Univeraity  College,  editor  of  The  British 
and  Foreign  Medico  ^  ChirurgiedL  Review, 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  President  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (1872). 

CarpocratMy  or  CarpocraB.  A  heresi- 
arch  of  Alexandria,  and  Alexandrian  Gnostic, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
He  had  numerous  followers  called  Carpocra- 
tians,  who  still  existed  in  the  6th  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  Paganizing,  rather  than 
the  Judaizing,  Agnostics. 

Cartesianism  (from  Descartes) :  see  Pre- 
established  Habmony,  and  Occasionalism. 

Case  (or  Instance).  The  result  of  a 
single  observation  or  experiment.  See  Ebbobs 
(of  observation).  (j.m.b.) 

Case  (grammatical) :  see  Inflection. 

Case-law:  Ger.  Frocessrechl ;  Fr.  droit 
des  causes;  Ital.  giurisprvdenza.  Law 
stated  in  judicial  decisions,  published  in  the 
form  of  reported  cases;  particular  judicial 
precedents,  as  distinguished  from  universal 
legal  principles. 

'  The  opinions  of  courts  of  last  resort,  an- 
nouncing their  final  determinations  and  stating 
their  reasons  for  it,  are  now  generally  pub- 
lished by  official  reporters,  as  soon  as  there 
are  enough  of  them  to  make  up  a  volume. 
Similar  publications  are  sometimes  made  of 
the  opinions  delivered  in  inferior  courts, 
particularly  in  large  cities.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  *  Year-books '  end, 
no  official  reports  were  published  in  England 
until  1 865,  their  place  being  supplied  by  un- 
official ones.  The  earlier  American  reports 
were  also  unofficial.  Unofficial  reports  are 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  the  compiler, 
e.g.  Burrow's  Iteports,  Johnson's  Iteports; 
official  reports  by  the  name  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  e.  g.  United  States  Reports,  Virginia 
Reports;  sometimes  by  that  of  the  Court, 
e.  g.  Law  Reports,  Queen's  Bench  Division ; 
Cour  de  Cassation  (with  date).  In  England 
and  the  United  States  official  law  reports  are 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  law,  as  to 
every  point  necessarily  involved  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cause.  So  far  as  an  opinion 
goes  beyond  this,  it  is  Mter  dictum,  and  not 
of  binding  authority.  Obiter  dicta  are  dis- 
couraged in  France,  and  when  they  amount 
to  laying  down  rales  which  it  is  the  appro- 


priate province  of  the  legislative  power  to 
prescribe,  the  judge  may  be  prosecuted 
criminally  {Code  Civil,  art.  5;  Code  Penal, 
art.  127).  Case-law  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  generally  not  recognized.  Judicial  decisions 
are  regarded  as  instructive  but  not  authorita- 
tive. '  Non  exemplis  sed  legibus  iudicandum 
sit'  {Code  of  Just.,  vii.  45,  de  Sententus, 
&c.,  13).    Cf.  Law. 

Literature:  Austin,  Jurisprudence,  lect. 
xxxix ;  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  chap,  v, 
iii ;  Merlin,  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence, 
AiT^t,  vii.  (S.B.B.) 

Caste  [Lat.  castuSj  pure]  :  Ger.  Kasle; 
Fr.  caste;  Ital.  casta.  A  class  distinguished 
originally  by  marks  of  race,  but  later  by  occu- 
pation, or  religious  faith,  or  both,  and  per- 
petuated by  descent  and  rigid  limitation  of 
social  intercourse ;  a  name  given  by  the  first 
European  (Portuguese)  setUers  in  India  to 
divisions  of  the  social  system. 

'  Caste,  at  first,  means  "  pure,"  and  signifies 
that  there  is  a  moral  barrier  between  the 
caste  and  the  outcast.  .  .  .  The  native  word 
[yama]  means  "  colour,"  and  the  first  formal 
distinction  was  national,  (white)  Aryan  and 
"  black  man  " '  (Washburn  Hopkins,  The  Be- 
ligions  of  India,  28).  'In  societies  of  an 
archaic  type,  a  particular  craft  or  kind  of 
knowledge  becomes  in  time  an  hereditary 
profession  of  families,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course '  (Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions, 
lect.  viii.  245).  'The  maintenance  of  those 
clasS'divisions  which  arise  as  political  organi- 
zation advances,  implies  the  inheritance  of  a 
rank  and  a  place  in  each  class.  The  like 
happens  with  those  subdivisions  of  classes, 
which  in  some  societies  constitute  castes,  and 
in  other  societies  are  exemplified  by  incor^ 
porated  trades'  (Spencer,  Princ.  of  SocioL, 
V.  iii.  §  444).  (p.H.G.) 

It  commonly  originates  in  usages  which 
have  become  prescriptive,  or  have  been  stereo- 
typed into  duties ;  and  where  the  division 
is  most  completely  crystallized,  religious  sanc- 
tion often  plays  a  great  formative  part. 
Although  the  term  is  applied  pre-eminently 
to  the  Brahmanic  system  of  India,  caste, 
or  something  like  it,  may  be  found  in 
many  civilizations,  and  at  widely  separated 
periods  of  time ;  e.  g.  in  Iran  (Persia),  in  pre- 
Brahmanic  India,  in  Madagascar,  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  in  mediaeval  Europe, 
and  to-day  in  countries  having  nobility. 
Nevertheless,  India  remains  the  classic  in- 
stance of  the  institution. 

Literature:    Hauo,   Brahma  u.   d.  Brah- 
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manen;  Webeb,  Nachtrage,  795;  Indische 
Stud.,  x;  Lyall,  Asiatic  Studies  (ist  ser.), 
chap,  vii;  Munt,  in  the  J.  of  the  Boy. 
Asiatic  Soc,  N.S.,  ii.  217,  and  Old  San- 
skrit Texts,  i.  454;  ScHOEBEL,  £tude  sur 
le  Rituel  da  Respect  Social  dans  I'J^tat  Brah- 
man ;  Kebn,  Ind.  Theorieen  over  de  Standen- 
verdeeling;  Hofkikb,  Four  Castes,  and  in 
J.  of  Amer.  Oriental  Soc.,  xiii ;  Schlao- 
INTWEIT,  in  Zeitsch.  d.  deutschen  Moi^en- 
laudischen  GeseU.,  xxxiii.  549.  (b.m.w.) 

Casual  [Lat  casus,  fall]:  Ger.  :iufaUig\ 
Fr.  aecidentd,  jbrtuit;  Ital  ccutuile.  Hap- 
pening fortuitously  or  accidentally.  See 
Accident.  (j.m.b.) 

Casuistry  [Lat.  caaus^  a  case]:  Ger. 
JCasuiHik;  Fr.  eotsuistique,  argumenta  de 
ea9ui8te\  Ital.  casistica.  (i)  The  systematic 
discussion  of  the  application  of  moral  law  to 
particular  cases  (called  '  cases  of  conscience ') 
in  which  such  application  is  not  clear  and 
certain. 

(2)  The  over«8ubtle  or  verbal  discussion  of 
the  moral  quality  of  particular  acts  or  senti- 
ments, especially  when  tending  toward  greater 
moral  laxity  than  is  permitted  by  the  dominant 
moral  opinion  of  the  time  or  by  the  unsophis- 
ticated individual  conscience. 

Ethical  reflection  begins  with  the  discussion 
of  difficult  cases  of  conduct.  Discussion  of 
this  kind  becomes  prominent  when  new  ideas 
of  life  enter  an  established  social  order,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Sophists  or  in  early  Christian 
times.  In  the  New  Testament  there  are  many 
examples  of  such  discussion ;  and  these  become 
more  numerous  and  more  systematically 
worked  out  in  several  of  the  Church  Fathers 
(e.g.  Justin,  Athanasius,  Augustine).  But 
casuistry,  as  a  distinct  body  of  ethical  teaching, 
is  the  result  of  additional  causes:  in  particular, 
the  elaboration  of  church  creed  and  practice, 
which  reached  completeness  in  the  great 
scholastics  of  the  1 3th  century ;  the  growing 
externality  of  moral  doctrine,  which  tended  to 
look  on  the  moral  law  as  an  external  rule, 
a  mere  aggregate  of  numerous  cases  of 
action,  and  on  conduct  as  sepaitible  into 
distinct  processes  of  motive,  intention,  and 
act;  the  separation  of  different  orders  of 
men,  especially  clergy  and  laity,  learned  and 
unlearned ;  and  the  attempt  to  assess  exactly 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  each  particular  action, 
and  to  assign  to  each  sin  its  appropriate  pen- 
ance— an  attempt  in  which  the  distinction, 
enforced  by  the  later  Stoics,  of  the  morally 
indifferent  from  the  obligatojy  and  the  for- 
bidden, was  further  developed,  and  a  classifica- 


tion of  sins  (original  and  actual,  mortal  and 
venial)  was  carried  out.  In  this  way  manuals 
of  conduct  were  prepared  cliiefly  as  guides  for 
the  confessional  (Summa  Artesana,  1330; 
Summa  Pisana,  1470 ;  Summa  Angelica, 
1492;  Summa  Rosella,  1495;  Summa  Paci- 
fica,  1574):  at  first  arranged  according  to 
subject,  a^erwards  with  the  cases  in  alpha- 
betical order.  These  manuals  entered  into 
the  minutest  details  of  conduct,  and  the 
subtlest  refinements  of  motive  and  intention. 
A  famous  example  of  a  casuistical  discussion 
is  the  controversy  concerning  the  murder  of 
tyrants,  occasioned  by  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  1 407  — an  act  which  was 
defended  by  Jean  Petit,  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  variety  of  opinions  brought  out 
in  these  discuasions,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  a  dominating  moral  principle  to  guide  the 
discussion,  led  to  many  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  the  doctors  of  casuistry  which  were 
fitted  to  perplex  the  lay  conscience.  Hence 
arose  the  doctrine  of  Pbobabilism  (q.  v.), 
which  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  casuisti- 
cal method.  Casuistry  has  appeared  in  history 
when  external  law,  as  opposed  to  ethical  prin- 
ciple, has  been  taken  as  the  ultimate  guide  of 
conduct.  Conspicuous  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  Judaism,  of  which  the  Talmud  is  the 
main  casuistical  authority.  Although  there 
were  casuists  among  the  Beformers,  Ethics  has 
for  long  shaken  itself  fi*ee  from  these  discus- 
sions. (W.E.S.-E.M.W.) 

Literatwre:  Aquinas,  Secunda  Secundae; 
Baimund  de  Pennafobti,  Summa  de  Casibus 
Poenitentialibus  (17 19);  the  Angelica  (burnt 
by  Luther);  Busenbaum,  Medulla  casuum  con- 
scientiae ;  Esgobab,  Theologia  Moralis ;  Pas- 
cal, Provincial  Letters ;  Pebbault,  La  Morale 
des  J^uites ;  W.  Psbkins,  Whole  Treatise  of 
Cases  of  Conscience ;  Sandebson,  De  Obliga- 
tione  Conscientiae,  and  Nine  Cases  of  Con- 
science ;  Alsted,  Theologia  Casuum ;  Bald- 
win, Tractatus  de  Casibus  Conscientiae; 
Sfeneb,  Pia  Desideria;  Stbauch,  Theologia 
Moralis ;  Bxtddeus,  Isagoge  Historica;  Staud- 
LiN,  Oesch.  d.  Sittenlehre;  H.  Mebz,  Das 
System  d.  christl.  Sittenlehre ;  J.  Bickaby, 
Mor.  Philos.,  152 ;  Mielzineb,  Introd.  to 
the  Talmud ;  Stback,  Einleitung  in  d.  Tal- 
mud. Jebemy  Tatlob's  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium  (1660)  is  the  chief  manual  of  casuistry 
by  a  Protestant  theologian.  It  is  an  examina^ 
tion  of  doubtful  '  cases  of  conscience,'  but  is 
without  the  special  characteristics,  given  above, 
of  mediaeval  casuistry.  See  also  Gass,  Gesch. 
d.  chr.  Eth.,  §§  123-8.  (b.m.w.-w.r.s.) 
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Catalepsy  [Gr.  Kara,  down,+^9^*r,  from 
Xafi3avriy,  to  seize] :  Ger.  Katdlepne;  Fr. 
eaialepsie ;  Ital.  ecUdUssi,  A  nervous  disease 
characterized  by  intermittent  attacks  of  power- 
lessness,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  muscular 
rigidity  which  is  either  absolute,  the  limbs 
remaining  as  if  petrified,  or  of  a  form  termed 
JtexibUitas  cerea. 

In  this  condition  the  patient's  limbs  may  be 
placed  by  another  in  any  position  of  flexion 
or  contraction,  although  the  patient  is  help- 
less to  contract  the  muscles  voluntarily.  The 
state  is  further  characterized  by  an  inability 
to  speak,  an  almost  trance-like  unconscious- 
ness, succeeded  upon  awakening  by  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  what  ensued  during  the  at- 
tack, and  frequently  by  total  or  partial  insen- 
sibility. The  attack  is  usually  in  the  nature 
of  a  paroxysm  of  a  few  hours'  (rarely  days') 
duration,  with  intervals  of  relief.  It  may 
occur  at  any  age,  but  is  most  common  in  early 
adult  life,  and  soon  after  puberty.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 
In  most  cases  it  is  associated  with  Htstebia 
(q.  v.),  but  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  true 
hysterical  symptoms.  It  is  frequently  induced 
by  nervous  exhaustion,  by  emotional  distur- 
iMLnces,  religious  excitement,  sudden  shock, 
fright)  or  injury.  It  occasionally  occurs  in 
the  course  of  mental  affections,  e.g.  melan- 
cholia and  in  hebephrenia  or  puberal  insanity, 
as  well  as  in  the  various  forms  of  paranoia, 
acute  hallucination,  &c. 

It  is  differentiated  from  ecstasy  or  trance  by 
the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  muscles ;  by  the 
loss  of  memory  upon  the  cessation  of  the  attack ; 
by  the  complete  immobility  and  the  suddenness 
of  the  loss  of  sense-functions.  The  inspired 
expression  of  the  ecstatic  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  vacant  immobility  of  the  cata- 
leptic. Catalepsy  is  distinguished  from  tetanus 
by  the  suspension  of  the  mental  activities  and 
the  freedom  from  pain.  The  attempts  to 
simulate  this  condition  are  usually  detected 
by  the  failure  of  protracted  and  complete 
rigidity,  and  by  the  presence  of  reflex  and 
other  signs  of  sensibility. 

The  cause  (or  causes)  of  the  state  is  not  satis- 
factorily explained ;  the  possibility  of  passively 
moving  the  limbs  which  do  not  respond  to 
powerftd  electric  irritation  offers  a  point  of 
special  difficulty.  The  fact  that  the  attack 
may  be  induced  by  mental  excitement  sug- 
gests a  cortical  origin,  possibly  an  inhibition 
of  the  restraining  influence  of  higher  over 
lower  centres.  Artificial  catalepsy  occurs  in 
the  state  of  hypnosis,  and  is  characterized  by  a 


similar  muscular  rigidity  and  pliability  (flexi- 
bilitas  cerea).  Charcot  and  his  followers  re- 
gard it  as  a  distinct  state,  the  first  of  the 
three  which  they  recognize  (cf.  Hypnotism). 
It  is  induced  by  a  sudden  light,  loud 
sound,  or  strained  fixation ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  characteristic  posture  of  the  limbs,  pre- 
sents superficial  anaesthesia,  but  special  sen- 
sibility with  general  suggestibility  remain 
intact;  the  eyes  open  wiUi  a  vacant  stare, 
and  reflex  irritability  is  almost  completely 
abolished.  The  state  may  also  be  induced 
(Charcot)  by  opening  the  eyes  of  a  lethargic 
subject.  Those  who  do  not  recognize  the 
distinct  forms  or  phases  of  hypnosas  as 
distinguished  by  the  Paris  school,  regard 
artificial  catalepsy  as  a  special  state  of  mus- 
cular rigidity  induced  by  suggestion  tlirough 
posture,  unconscious  contagion,  or  the  like ; 
and  variable  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
suggestion. 

Catalepsy  has  figured  in  mental  Epidsuics 
(q.  V.)  and  in  religious  ecstasy.  The  term 
owes  its  origin  to  the  spiritualistic  theory  of 
disease  which  beheld  in  the  paroxysm  the 
seizure  by  some  foreign  agency  or  spirit. 
The  tendency  to  use  the  term  as  including 
all  forms  of  trance-like  states  is  not  to  be 
approved.     Cf.  Tbangs.  (j.j.) 

Literature :  Chabgot,  Maladies  du  syst^me 
nerveux;  A.  Biket  and  Ch.  Fifii,  Animal 
Magnetism  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Bbiquet,  Traits  de 
I'Hyst^rie  (1889);  Pitbes,  Lemons  cliniques 
sur  rhyst^rie  (1891);  Qillss  de  la  Toub- 
ETTE,  Traits  clinique  et  th^rapeutique  de 
rhyst^rie  (1891);  P.  Janet.  L'^tat  mental 
des  Hyst^riques;  Bicheb,  Etudes  cliniques 
sur  la  grande  hystdrie  (1885);  Le  Maitbe, 
Contribution  k  I'fitude  des  6tats  cataleptiques 
(1895).  ^  (L.M.) 

Also  Mills,  art.  Catalepsy,  in  Peppers 
Med.  Cyc. ;  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med., 
and  Wood's  Bef.  Handb.  Med.  Sci.  (sub 
verbo).  (e.m.-j.m.b.) 

Cataphana  (or  Xata-)  [Or.  xard^irtt, 
assent]:  Oer.  Kataphasie;  Fr.  eaiapkasU 
(aeatajphagie);  Ital.  eatqfasia,  A  degenera- 
tion of  speech,  usually  connected  with  serious 
nervous  disease,  in  which  the  patient,  either 
spontaneously  or  in  answer  to  questions,  con- 
stantly repeats  the  same  word  or  phrases. 

The  word  is  also  used  (Kussmaul)  to  de- 
scribe serious  degeneration  in  the  formation 
of  sentences,  the  patient's  language  being  re- 
duced, like  that  of  a  child  just  beginning  to 
speak,  to  the  skeleton  words  of  a  sentence 
with  little  grammatical  construction  (henoe 
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also  termed  agramxnati8m)a]id  mucli  repetition. 
See  Speech  and  its  Defects.  (j.j.) 

Cataplttzy  (or  43)  [Gr.^oni,  down,  +frX9(cr, 
{rom  wkicvtip,  to  striice]:  Qer,  Kaiapi^me;  Fr. 
catapteode;  Ital.  caiapUstie^  A  word  suggested 
by  Preyer  (Die  KaiapUxU  und  der  ilUerisehe 
ffypnoUmnus,  1878)  to  describe  tbe  immobility 
and  apparent  paralysis  induced  by  rigidly 
restraining  the  movements  of  an  animal. 

The  experiment  of  holding  a  hen  and 
making  it  stare  at  a  chalk  line  and  remain 
immovable  was  described  by  Kircher,  1646. 
Preyer  has  shown  that  the  restraint  is  the 
essential  factor,  the  chalk  line  or  other  method 
of  fixing  the  attention  being  secondary.  Such 
obseryations  have  been  repeated  upon  pigeons 
and  other  birds,  upon  guinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
lizardsy  crabs,  frogs,and  other  animals.  Almost 
all  of  these,  after  proper  manipulations  for 
a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  cease  to  struggle, 
and  may  be  made  to  assume,  as  if  paralyzed, 
unusual  positions,  and  to  maintain  them  for 
a  considerable  period.  The  explanation  of 
this  state  has  wavered  between  the  view  that 
the  cataplectic  state  is  a  form  of  hypnotic 
sleep  (Danilewsky),  and  that  it  is  a  quasi- 
paralysis  due  to  intensive  shock  or  fright 
(Preyer).  The  latter  view  assimilates  it  to 
the  natural  fascination  of  animals  by  beasts  of 
prey  and  to  other  forms  of  fright,  and  regards 
the  instinct  to  feign  death  as  a  cognate  phe- 
nomenon. 

A  more  recent  view  (Verwom)  regards  the 
phenomenon  as  of  the  nature  of  a  posture 
reflex  (Lagereflex),  the  animal  responding  to 
the  tactile  stimulus  of  the  manipulation  by  an 
attitude  in  some  cases  suggestive  of  the  most 
suitable  position  for  regaining  its  equilibrium. 
Although  the  fact  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the 
tendency  to  assume  certain  positions  is 
morbidly  present  in  the  animals  subject  to 
cataplexy.  What  is  peculiar  is  the  retention 
of  the  posture  for  so  long  a  time.  This  is 
referred  to  the  release  of  the  inhibitory 
impulses  sent  down  from  the  hemispheres  to 
the  lower  centres;  and  this  in  turn  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  frogs  without  their 
hemispheres  retain  such  posture  reflexes  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  the  normal  frog. 
Should  this  type  of  explanation  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  the  tern  cataplexy  would  no 
longer  be  appropriate  for  the  phenomenon  in 
question. 

The  term  is  also  used  with  reference  to  the 
similar  paralyzing  effects  of  shock  or  fright  in 
men,  and  the  effects  of  sudden  and  massive 


stimuli  upon  hypnotic  subjects.  Charcot's 
method  of  rendering  subjects  statuesquely 
immobile  in  the  accidental  position  of  the 
moment  by  the  sudden  sound  of  a  gong  or 
the  flash  of  a  light  would  be  of  this  type; 
also  the  fact  that  sleep  may  be  induced 
(in  children — ^Baldwin)  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
light  in  a  dark  room.  Cf.  Cataxefst,  and 
Htpnotism. 

Literatwre :  Pbeyeb,  as  cited  above  (with 
illustrations);  Yebwobk,  Die  .sogenannte 
Hypnose  der  Thiere  (1898);  E.  Glet,  De 
quelques  conditions  favorisant  Thypnose  chez 
les  animaux,  Ann^e  Psychol.,  ii.  (J*J>) 

Catechetical  Xethod  (in  education)  [Lat. 
e(Ueehiamu8f  instruction  by  word  of  mouth]. 
A  form  of  instruction  by  means  of  questions 
and  answers,  usually  for  purposes  of  examina- 
tion ;  when  used  in  inductive  teaching,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  Socratic  method.  See 
Method,  and  Socbatic  Method.       (cdc  g.) 

Categorenatic  (Words,  &c.)  [Gr.  mn;- 
y6fnjfia] :  Qer,  kaiegorenuttisch ;  Fr.  cat^gor^ 
maUqibe ;  Ital.  eategoremattco.  Such  words  as 
may  by  themselves  form  the  expression  of  one 
term,  subject  or  predicate,  of  a  proposition. 
All  others,  e.g.  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
adverbs,  are  called  Syncategorematic. 

The  term  KaTrfy6prifjLa  appears  occasionally 
in  Aristotle  as  equivalent  to  predicate.  This 
meaning  was  definitely  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Stoics,  who,  distinguifiJiing  noun  and  verb  as 
the  essentia]  parts  of  a  proposition,  gave  a 
foundation  for  the  grammatical  distinction  of 
categorematic  from  syncategorematic.  That 
distinction  was  taken  over  from  the  Latin 
grammarians  (e.g.  Priscian),  and  begins  to 
appear  in  logic  in  the  tract  de  Generibus  et 
SpectehuSj  often  assigned  to  Abelard. 

LitertUure:  Prantl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  ii. 
148,  191,  256,  266.  (B.A.) 

Categorical  (Judgment*  &c.)  [Or.  leon^ 
yopun$r]:  QeT.kategorUch;  Tr.catigoriqtie;  Ital. 
eategorieo.  A  judgment  in  which  the  assertion 
is  made  drnpUoiteTf  as  holding  good  without 
explicit  reference  to  any  condition.  Kant 
connects  the  categorical  judgment  with  the 
fundamental  thought-relation  of  substance 
(thing),  of  attribute  (quality),  and  so  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  other  forms  of  assertion. 

The  term  with  Aristotle  means  always 
'aflSrmative.'  The  current  modem  sense,  in 
which  it  is  contrasted  with  hypothetical  or 
conditional,  seems  to  have  been  directly 
derived  from  Boethius,  though,  as  Prantl  has 
shown,  the  new  sense  of  the  term  had  already 
appeared  among  the  later  Peripatetic  com- 
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meiitators  on  Aristotle  and  in  Galen,  and  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Stoic  usage. 

LitercUture:  Prantl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  i. 
554i  575»  691 ;  Kant,  Logik,  §  24,  and  Krit. 
d.  reinen  Vernunft,  86.  (b.a.) 

Categorical  ZmperatiTe :  Ger.  kategori- 
scher  Imperativ ;  Fr.  imjph'atif  cat^goriqtie ; 
Ital.  imperativo  categorico,  A  moral  law  which 
admits  of  no  condition  or  exception*  The  term 
is  opposed  to  Hypothetical  Imperative,  which 
is  a  law  relative  to  a  further  end. 

The  use  of  the  term  is  due  to  Kant  {Grundl, 
d.  Met,  d.  Sitten^  ii),  who  reduces  the  moral 
law  to  the  single  categorical  imperative :  '  Act 
only  on  that  maxim  whereby  thou  canst  at 
the  same  time  will  that  it  should  become 
a  universal  law.'  This  formula  of  the  im- 
perative gives  its  bare  form  or  universality. 
It  is  followed  by  a  second  formula  for  the 
same  law  giving  its  end,  and  thus  stated: 
'  So  act  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  thine 
own  person  or  in  that  of  any  other,  in  every 
case  as  an  end  withal,  and  never  as  means 
only.'  By  combining  these  two  formulae,  a 
'  complete  characterization '  is  reached,  which 
gives  the  conception  of  a  '  kingdom  of  ends.' 
This  final  formula  of  the  absolutely  good  will 
is  stated  in  the  words :  'Act  on  maxims  which 
can  at  the  same  time  have  for  their  object 
themselves  as  universal  laws  of  nature.'  These 
are,  however,  only  different  formulae  of  the 
same  categorical  imperative  or  law,  and  each 
of  them  involves  the  other  two. 

LiUraiure':  discussions  are  to  be  found  in 
historical  and  systematic  works  on  ethics,  and 
in  the  textbooks  to  Kant.  (wji.8.) 

Category  [Gr.  mn/yopta,  an  accusation, 
charge] :  Ger.  Kategorie ;  Fr.  caUgorie ;  Ital. 
categoria,  (i)  One  of  the  ten  classes  of 
Beings,  or  of  typical  forms  of  speech  used 
to  assert  Being,  or,  finally,  of  typical  judg- 
ments regarding  Being,  as  Aristotle  dis- 
tinguished these  ten  classes  in  his  table  of 
categories.  (2)  One  of  the  forms  or  classes 
of  conceivable  objects,  or  one  of  the  forms  of 
judgments  about  objects,  or,  finally,  one  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  understanding, 
as  Kant  classified  these  fundamental  forms, 
classes,  or  concepts,  in  his  table  of  categories. 
(3)  Any  very  extensive  or  fundamentally 
important  class  of  objects  or  of  conceptions, 
especially  if  this  class  is  distinguished  from 
other  classes,  either  by  the  general  form  or 
character  of  the  assertions  that  can  be  made 
about  it,  or  by  the  general  method  of  thinking 
that  is  applicable  to  its  study.  Thus  one  may 
say,    'mind    and    body  belong   to    different 


categories/  although  both  of  them  would 
actually  fall  under  the  same  Aristotelian 
category  of  substance.  (4)  Popularly,  and 
sometimes  in  technical  usage,  category  be- 
comes simply  equivalent  to  the  term  class  or 
general  idea.  (5)  In  post-Kantian  technical 
usage  (e.  g.  Hegel)  the  categories  are  any  or 
all  of  the  fundamental  philosophical  concep- 
tions, whether  metaphysical,  logical,  or  ethical. 

The  original  purpose  of  Aristotle  in  defining 
the  categories  of  his  well-known  table  was 
a  complex  one,  and  his  motives  were  not  very 
clearly  analysed  by  himself.  In  part  the 
categories  represent  a  grammatical  classifica- 
tion of  forms  of  speech.  In  part  they  stand 
for  very  general  classes  of  objects,  as  these 
classes  get  distinguished  by  ordinary  speech. 
In  part  they  are  names  for  fashions  of  being, 
or  for  various  ways  in  which  objects  can  be 
regarded  as  real ;  and  in  so  far  they  mark  the 
chief  varieties  of  meaning  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  ontological  predicate  in  metaphysical 
discussion.  The  latter  way  of  viewing  the 
categories  is  frequent  in  the  treatise  called 
the  MetajphysicB  of  Aristotle,  and  the  philo- 
sopher here  often  observes  that  'Being  is 
variously  asserted  according  to  the  cate- 
gories/ as  the  characteristic  of  a  substance, 
a  quality,  &c. 

The  full  list  of  the  categories  of  Aristotle 
is:  ovala  (substance),  v&trw  (quantity),  froioV 
(quality),  vpAs  n  (relations,  especially  such  as 
double,  half,  greater  than,  &c.),  sroO  (place), 
irorc  (time),  KtiaBai  (situation  or  position,  such 
as  is  expressed  by  to  sit,  or  to  lie),  €x^t» 
(possession  or  acquired  character,  such  as 
dress  or  ornament),  iroUiv  (activity  in  the  more 
special  sense,  such  as  is  expressed  by  active 
verbs  like  to  cut  or  to  bum),  ndax^w  (passivity 
or  passion,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  passive 
voice  of  any  active  verb).  The  grammatical 
relation  of  these  classes  to  parts  of  speech  as 
such  is  obvious,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
later  categories  of  the  list.  The  metaphysical 
contrast  between  the  first  category  and  all 
the  others  leads  to  the  frequent  reduction  by 
Aristotle  of  the  whole  list  to  the  two  classes, 
substance  and  accident.  The  more  exact 
classification  into  the  three  fundamental 
categories,  substance,  quality  or  character 
in  general  {itaBos\  and  relation,  is  also  known 
to  our  philosopher.  As  to  the  principles  that 
led  to  the  statement  of  the  list  of  ten  cate- 
gories, and  as  to  the  stress  that  Aristotle 
himself  laid  upon  the  precise  classification 
in  question,  opinions  differ.  Pi*antl  (in  his 
Geseh,  d.  Logik,  i)  gives  a  statement  of  all 
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the  yarioos  forms  which  the  table  of  categories 
takes  in  Aristotle's  writings,  and  in  his 
lengthy  discussion  in  this  volume  maintains 
that  Aristotle  laid  no  stress  upon  the  ex- 
haustiveness  or  finality  of  the  table  of  ten 
categories.  Zeller  regards  the  full  table  of 
ten  as  representing  an  essential  thesis  of  Ari- 
stotle. But  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  the 
actual  union  of  various  motives  as  determin- 
ing Aristotle's  classification. 

The  categories  were  often  discussed  by  the 
later  ancient  philosophers,  and  both  the  Stoics 
and  Plotinus  undertook  to  give  revised  lists. 
Kant's  discussion  of  the  categories  in  the 
Krii,  d.  reinen  Verwimft  makes  the  list  depend 
upon  the  forms  of  judgment.  Forms  of  judg- 
menty  however,  involve  fundamental  ways  of 
thinking  of  objects,  and  Kant's  table  of  cate- 
gories is  therefore  explicitly  a  classification 
of  the  possible  objects  of  human  thought 
according  to  the  fundamental  ways  in  which 
we  can  think  about  objects. 

The  result  is  the  well-known  list : 

I.  Categories  of  Quantity :  Unity  {Einheii), 
FluraUty  (Vielhiit),  UniversaUty  (AUheU). 

3.  Categories  of  Quality :  ReiJity(^eah't^V 
Negation  {Negation),  Limitation  {LimitcUion), 

3.  Categories  of  Relation:  Substantiality 
{SubttatUidUUU),  Causality  {CauioIiUU),  Reci- 
procity (  Wedudmrkwig), 

4.  Categories  of  Modality:  Possibility 
(IfdgUchkeit),  Actuality  (  WirkUehkeii),  Neces- 
sity {Notkwendigkeii). 

The  four  groups  correspond  respectively  to 
the  classifications  of  judgment :  ( i )  as  sing^lar,- 
particular,  and  universal ;  (2)  as  affirmative^ 
negative,  and  'infinite';  (3)  as  categorical, 
hypothetical,  and  disjunctive;  (4)  as  proble- 
matic, assertory,  and  necessary.  Kant  is  him- 
self thoroughly  convinced  of  the  exhaustiveness 
of  this  Ust,  and  of  its  fundamental  systematic 
value.  The  categories  of  relation  he  generally 
states  in  the  dual  form :  CamaliUU  vnd  2>e- 
pendenZj  i.  e.  relation  of  cause  to  effect, 
relation  of  substance  to  accident,  &c. 

The  lack  of  any  principle  sufficient  to 
secure  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  Kantian  table 
of  categories  was,  despite  his  own  assertion, 
a  matter  of  general  comment  among  his  critics 
from  the  very  beginning ;  and  the  dissatisfsic- 
tion  with  the  list  of  the  logical  forms  of 
judgment  which  Kant  had  used,  led  to 
numerous  efforts  to  deduce  a  list  of  categories 
from  some  single  principle  constitutive  of 
the  thinking  process.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
H^;el  were  all  much  influenced  both  in  ter- 
minology and  in  doctrine  by  such  efforts. 


Inevitably  these  efforts  led  to  a  somewhat 
more  extended  technical  conception  of  the 
categories  than  Kant  had  recognized,  since 
Kant's  list  of  fundamental  conceptions  could 
not  be  sundered,  in  the  development  of  the 
idealistic  systems,  from  concepts  of  logical, 
metaphysical,  ethical,  and  even  cosmological 
character.  In  ooi^sequence,  the  term  category, 
in  post-Kantian  philosophy,  comes  to  mean 
any  relatively  fundamental  philosophical  con- 
ception. (J'B.) 

Categories  are  psychologically  defined  by 
Stout  {Manual  ofPsyehoL,  Bk.  HI.  Div.  ii. 
chap,  i)  as  '  forms  of  cognitive  consciousness : 
they  are  universal  principles  or  relations  pre- 
supposed either  in  all  cognition  or  in  all 
cognition  of  a  certain  kind.'  And  he  refers 
to  Ferrier  (Introduction  to  Instil,  of  Met.) 
as  showing  how  categories  may  be  operative 
when  their  existence  is  not  consciously  recog- 
nized. 

Lit^Hiture :  Works  on  metaphysics  generally. 
An  important  recent  work  is  Habthann, 
Kategorienlehre.  See  extensive  citation  in 
EiSLBB,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe  (sub 
verbo).  Psychological  treatment  is  to  be 
found  in  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  fin.; 
Spbnoeb,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii;  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race, 
chap,  xi,  and  Selective  Thinking,  in  Psychol. 
Rev.  (Jan.,  1898);  Simmxl,  Axch.  f.  syst. 
PhUos.,  i.  34  ff.  (a.F.s.-ij.x.B.) 

Cathanifl  [Or.  KoBapau,  purgation  or  puri- 
fication] :  Ger.  Kathareia ;  Fr.  eatliarsis;  Ital. 
catarsi.  A  term  used  by  Aristotle  to  ex- 
press the  effect  produced  by  tragedy  and 
cei-tain  kinds  of  music.  Tragedy,  by  means 
of  pity  and  fear,  is  said  to  effect  a  '  catharsis 
of  such  passions.' 

The  conception  of  Aristotle,  as  seems 
clear  from  the  passage  relative  to  music  in 
the  Polities  (v.  7),  is  that  of  exciting  by  art 
certain  passions  already  existing  in  the  spec- 
tator, viz.  pity,  fear,  enthusiasm,  in  order 
that,  after  this  homeopathic  treatment,  the 
person  may  experience  relief  from  them  and 
return  to  the  normal  condition.  The  cure  is 
not  wrought  by  the  mere  excitement,  but  by 
an  excitement  produced  by  an  artistic  agency, 
which  at  the  same  time  brings  order,  har- 
mony, and  wholeness  to  bear.  In  the  case  of 
tragedy  there  is  the  additional  factor  (though 
not  explicitly  stated  in  this  connection  by 
him),  that  the  spectator  is  sympathizing 
with  sufferings  and  heroism  portrayed  in  their 
more  universal  aspects.  Hence  he  is  further 
freed  from  the  morbid  and  selfish.    The  meta- 
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phor  is  primarily  medical,  but  may  quite 
possibly  have  reference  also  to  religious  puri- 
fication, while  in  the  actual  psychical  process 
there  must  be  an  aesthetic  element  as  stated 
above. 

The  numerous  interpretations  of  Aristotle's 
meaning,  of  which  fifteen  were  enumerated  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  according  as  they  interpret 
the  term  to  mean  (i)  purification  in  the  sense 
of  refining;  (2)  a  religious  expiation  or  lustra* 
tion;  (3)  a  medical  purgation  and  healing. 
Lessing,  in  his  Hamburgiseke  Dramaturgie, 
was  a  typical  representative  of  the  first  group, 
making  the  effect  of  tragedy  to  be  the  re* 
ducing  of  the  passions  to  the  mean.  The 
Romanticists  emphasized  especially  the 
thought  that  the  soul  is  through  art  freed 
from  all  the  contradictions  and  miseries  of 
actual  existence,  and  raised  to  the  plane  of 
divine  Ibony  (q*v.).  The  third  and  now 
generally  accepted  interpretation  was  sug- 
gested by  Milton,  E.  Mdller,  and  Weil,  and 
presented  convincingly  by  Bemays. 

LiUraiure :  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  of 
Poetry  and  Fine  Art  (1895);  Zelleb,  Ari- 
stotle (trans,  by  Costelloe  and  Muirhead, 
1897);  Walteb,  Gesch.  d.  Aesth.  im  Alter- 
thum  (1893);  BsBNATS,  Zwei  Abhandl.  U. 
die  Ariatotelische  Theorie  des  Dramas  (1880) ; 
D5SING,  Die  Kunstlehre  des  Aristoteles 
1876^;  B^ABD,  L'Esth^tique  d'Aristote 
18871;  Egoeb,  La  Critique  chez  les  Orecs 
'1887),  and  La  Poetique  d'Aristote  (1878); 
Baumoabt,  Handb.  d.  Poetik  (1887),  423  ff. 
The  works  of  DOsmo,  B^abd,  and  Egoeb 
contain  bibliographies.  See  also  Uebebweg- 
Heinze,  Qesch.  d.  Philos.  (J.H.T.) 

Catholic  CHnrcli  [Gr.  koto,  according  to, 
-|-oXo(,  the  whole]:  Ger.  katholtaehe  Kirche; 
Fr.  igliae  catholique\  Ital.  Chiesa  caUdica, 
The  all-embracing  and  hence  only  authoritative 
Church. 

The  word  Catholic  is  found  in  early  Chris- 
tian writers  with  no  reference  to  the  Church. 
Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  e.  Tryph,,  81)  speaks 
of  the  Catholic,  that  is,  the  general,  resur- 
rection. TertuUian  {Adv»  Marcion,  2,  17) 
writes  of  the  Catholic,  that  is,  the  all- 
embracing,  goodness  of  God.  It  is  first 
applied  to  the  Church  in  the  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Church  in  Smyrna,  where  we 
read  that  where  Christ  is,  there  the  Christian 
Church  is.  In  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eec,,  4,  15) 
it  is  applied  to  the  local  religious  associations 
which  recognize  themselves  as  parts  of  the 
Church  universal.    It  was  first  generally  em- 
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ployed  in  its  present  sense  in  contrast  to  the 
purely  national  religion  of  the  Jews.  Later, 
it  was  attached  to  the  orthodox  Christian 
Church  as  contrasted  with  the  heretics,  espe- 
cially the  DoNATiSTS  (q.  v.). 

The  Catholic  Church  is  the  community 
which  holds,  maintains,  and  expounds  univer- 
sally received  Christian  doctrine.  The  Boman 
Catiiolio  Church  regards  itself  as  possessing 
exclusive  right  to  the  title  '  Catholic,'  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  unbroken  apostolic  succes- 
sion ;  it  alone  holds  the  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore alone  can  maintain  it.  Protestant  writers 
tend  to  view  the  phrase  as  indicating  an 
ideal,  which  is  better  conveyed  in  the  words 
'the  communion  of  saints,'  meaning  thereby 
that  the  Church  is  not  restricted  to  any  one 
Christian  community,  but  will,  in  the  end, 
become  universal.    Cf.  Rokakibh. 

Literature :  Augustine,  Epist.  53,  i ; 
Pbbbone,  Praelectiones,  Tr.  de  Locis,  cap.  3 ; 
Pbabson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  ix ;  Faikbaibk, 
Catholicism,  Anglican  and  Ronum.     (b.m.w.) 

Catholic  Heaction:  Ger.  kcUholia^ 
Oegenwirkung ;  Fr.  riaction  cathdUque;  ItaL 
reazicne  .eattoliea.  Catholic  Reaction,  also 
commonly  known  as  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion, is  tiie  name  given  to  the  movement  of 
reform  and  restatement  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  took  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus 
imparted  by  the  Reformation.  It  is  associated 
chiefly  with :  (i)  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits 
{recognized  by  Uie  Church,  1540);  (2)  with 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1542-63); 
(3)  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Inquisition. 

As  a  whole,  the  movement  was  partly  re- 
formatory, partly  reactionary.  It  was  reforma- 
tory in  so  &r  as  it  purged  the  Church  of  much 
of  the  laxity,  and  nearly  all  the  positive  im- 
morality, that  had  grown  up  under  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance  spirit.  It  was  reactionary 
in  so  &r  as  it  stiffened  the  traditional  organi- 
zation and  dogmas,  and  emphasized  what  was 
Roman  rather  than  Catholic,  thus  accentuating 
the  breach  with  the  Reforming  parties,  and 
suppressing  the  reformers  within  tbe  Church 
itself. 

As  results,  (1)  the  Inquisition  stamped  out 
incipient  Protestantism  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
(2)  the  Jesuits  checkmated  the  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany,  and  made  Catholicism 
once  more  the  paramount  power  in  Austria, 
South  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  France;  (3)  the  recentralization  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  accomplished  chiefly  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  rendered  its  policy  so 
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dear  that  the  entire  machinery  could  be  set 
in  motion  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
ends  in  widely  separated  commnnities. 

Liieraiwre :  Philipson,  La  Contre-R^volu- 
tion  Beligieuse  au  i6me  Si^cle;  Wabd,  The 
Counter-Reformation  (Epochs  of  Church  His- 
tory series);  Banks,  Hist,  of  the  Popes  in 
the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  (Eng.  trans.); 
BsLLESHSiH,  Wilhelm  Cardinal  Allen  u.  die 
engl.  Seminare  auf  dem  Festlande.  For  full 
lists  in  literature,  see  0.  P.  Fisheb,  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation  (1891),  509  ff.  (b.m.w.) 

Catholicitj  (in  theology)  [Gr.  KcScikutAs^ 
general,  universal] :  Gkr.  Kaihalicismua ;  Fr. 
ecUhdlieiU ;  Ital.  cattoUcitfi,  In  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  Catholicity  is  the  quality  of 
universality  which  the  Roman  Church  claims 
as  peculiar  to  itself  on  the  grounds  (i)  that  it 
is  not  confined  to  any  single  people  or  to  any 
one  language;  (2)  that,  as  a  matter  of  accom- 
plished hci^  it  is  universal;  (3)  that  its 
members  greatly  outnumber  other  Christian 
sects,  and  that  even  taking  all  the  others 
together,  Roman  Catholics  are  more  numerous. 
The  properties  of  unity,  holiness,  apostolicity, 
catholicity,  exist,  therefore,  in  no -Christian 
society  except  that  which  recognizes  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Roman  pope.     (b.m.w.) 

CatOf  Maroiui  Poroiiui.  (95-46  b.c.) 
An  important  Roman  patriot  and  statesman, 
who  adopted  the  doctrines  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Stoics. 

CaiUM  sol  [Lat.].  Self-caused;  that  which 
has  the  ground  of  its  being  in  itself;  the 
absolute. 

According  to  Spinoza,  'that  the  idea  of 
whose  essence  involves  existence'  {Ethtea,  i. 
def.  i).  Cf.  citations  in  Eisler,  Jrikierh.  d. 
phUas.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  (j.m.b.) 

Cawwlitj  8  Ger.  CausaUUU ;  Fr.  eatualitS ; 
Ital.  cauicUitd.  (i)  The  necessary  connection 
of  events  in  the  time  series. 

Opposed  to  mere  logical  necessity,  in  which 
time  is  not  involved,  and  to '  chance '  or '  free- 
dom,' in  which  the  connection  is  not  a  neces- 
sary connection.  See  Cause  and  Effect,  and 
Necessitt.  (B.H.8.) 

(2)  Notion  of:  that  by  which  a  process 
is  thought  to  take  place  in  consequence 
of   another    process.      See    Cattsb    (notion 

of).  (J.M.B.) 

Causa  (in  law)  pLat.  eausa]  :  Ger.  Reehis- 
faU ;  Fr.  cause,  proems ;  Ital.  causa.  A  law* 
suit.  Cause  of  action :  that  which  gives  a 
right  of  action.  It  must  be  the  efficient  and 
proximate  cause :  Causa  proonma,  non  remota 
spseUUur.  (S.E.B.) 

I 


Causa  (notion  of) :  Ger.  Begriff  der 
CausaliUU ;  Fr.  notion  de  cause ;  Ital.  nozione 
di  eausa.  Whatever  may  be  included  in 
the  thought  or  perception  of  a  process  as 
taking  place  in  consequence  of  another  pro- 
cess. (0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

The  psychological  treatment  of  causation 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  logical.  The 
logician  has  to  inquire  what  the  essentials  of 
the  conception  are  as  a  structural  principle 
either  of  knowledge  in  general,  or  of  this 
or  that  special  department  of  science.  The 
psychologist  has  to  determine  the  elements 
which  have  actually  entered  into  the  con- 
ception or  perception  of  causal  connection  in 
the  various  stages  and  phases  of  mental  de- 
velopment. 

Both  logic  and  psychology  have  to  discuss 
the  existence  and  nature  of  necessary  con- 
nection in  the  causal  sequence.  But  they 
differ  in  their  point  of  view.  The  logician 
may  be  right  in  affirming  that  for  scientific 
purposes  all  that  need  be  assumed  is  the 
regular  recurrence  of  the  same  process  on 
the  repetition  of  similar  antecedent  conditions. 
But  the  psychologist  who  accepts  this  view 
does  not  find  his  own  special  problems  solved 
by  it.  He  has  to  inquire  how  the  belief  in 
uniform  recurrence  arises,  and  through  what 
stages  it  passes.  He  may  follow  Hume  in 
tracing  the  belief  to  the  actual  recurrence  of 
certain  experiences  of  uniform  sequence  which 
create  an  habitual  expectation.  He  may  also 
follow  Hume  in  tracing  the  conception  or 
necessary  connection  to  the  experience  of 
a  tendency  produced  by  custom,  which  com- 
pels us  to  pass  in  thought  from  the  perception 
of  the  antecedent  to  the  ideal  representation 
of  the  consequent.  But  if  he  does  so  he 
recognizes  an  element,  necessary  to  the  psychi- 
cal development  of  the  consciousness  of  causal 
sequence,  which  is  of  no  logical  value.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  position  occupied  by  Hume 
himself.  He  puts  forward  habit,  and  the 
compulsory  anticipation  based  on  habit,  as 
affording  a  psychological  explanation  of  the 
growth  of  the  concept  of  necessary  causal 
connection;  but  he  couples  thb  doctrine 
with  the  emphatical  denial  that  any  such 
considerations  can  explain  or  justify  its 
validity. 

The  psychologist  may  regard  actual  repeti- 
tion of  similar  experiences  as  an  inadequate 
explanation.  He  may  find  it  necessary  to 
posit  a  congenital  tendency  to  assume  uni- 
formity, and  to  search  for  it  even  when  it  is 
not  obviously  present.  But  this  may  be 
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only  a  psychological  postulate.  The  existence 
of  such  an  innate  tendency  cannot  be  taken, 
withoat  fuller  discussion,  as  a  proof  or  ex- 
planation of  its  validity. 

It  may  be  that  the  psychology  consider 
both  the  custom-theory  and  the  theory  of 
innate  mental  tendency  as  inadequate  or  in- 
correct. He  may  find  himself  compelled  to 
lay  emphasis  on  something  specific  and  charac- 
teristic in  the  nature  of  the  causal  process  as 
it  actually  takes  place  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion. Thus  uniform  recurrence  would  cease 
to  be  the  essential  point.  Mere  occurrence 
apart  from  recurrence  would  in  some  manner 
manifest  its  causal  character  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic nature.  We  may  take  as  representa- 
tives  of  this  point  of  view  those  who  find  the 
origin  of  the  consciousness  of  causal  necessity 
in  the  experience  of  subjective  activity  and 
regard  its  application  to  material  phenomena 
as  due  in  the  first  instance  to  anthropomorphic 
or  ejective  interpretation.  Supposing  this 
doctrine  to  be  justified  psychologically,  it  does 
not  immediatdy  follow  that  the  logical  con- 
ception must  conform  to  it.  The  anthropo- 
morphic element  may  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
concept,  and  yet  it  may  now  have  become 
superfluous  for  its  scientific  application.  Or 
it  may  be  superfluous  in  the  investigation  of 
physical  phenomena  but  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  psychical  processes,  or  in  an 
ultimate  philosophical  account  of  the  universe. 
Such  questions  are  properly  logical  or  episte- 
mological. 

Literature:  psychological  textbooks  in 
general.  HxncB,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
Pt.  III.  §  14;  Ekid,  Works,  177  fil,  523  ff., 
636  ff.;  T.  Bbown,  Inquiry;  Mains  db 
BiRAir,  Nouvelles  Considerations  snr  les  Bap- 
ports  da  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  I'Homme ; 
Tbtxns,  Philos.  Yersuche,  313  ff. ;  Hbbbabt, 
Psychol,  als  Wiss.,  a.  Tbeil,  142 ;  Waitz, 
Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.,  §  52;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk. 
III.  chaps,  iii  and  v ;  VzNir,  Empiricid  Logic, 
124  ff.;  SiowABT,  Logic,  ii.  R.  III.  §  73; 
WuNBT,  Logik,  i.  525;  Syst.  d.  Philos., 
292  ff. ;  KOmo,  Entwickelung  des  Causal- 
problems  ;  RuEHL,  Der  philos.  Krit.,  ii. 
248  ff. ;  FouiLL^  Psychol,  des  Id^es-forces, 
ii.  169  ff.;  Wabd,  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Psy- 
chology, 82;  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism; 
H.  GBtTHBAUM,  Zur  Kritik  der  modemen 
Causalanschauungen,  Arch.  f.  syst.  Philos., 
V.  Heft  3;  LoTZE,  Metaphysics;  Bradley, 
Appearance  and  Beality.  (0.F.8.-J.M3.) 

CaujM  and  SfBsct:    Ger.    Ursaehe  und 


Wirkung;  Fr.  eaute et efftet;  Ital.eaiMa  ed  ^etto. 
( i)  Cause  and  effect  (atria,  amov;  eatua, effeetue) 
are  correlative  terms  denoting  any  two  dis- 
tinguishable things,  phases,  or  aspects  of 
reality,  which  are  so  related  to  eadi  other, 
that  whenever  the  first  ceases  to  exist,  the 
second  comes  into  existence  immediately  after, 
and  whenever  the  second  comes  into  existence, 
the  first  has  ceased  to  exist  immediately  before. 
They  must  possess  in  common  some  one  exis- 
tent property.  Of  any  two  such  things,  the 
one  which  exists  first  is  called  the  cause  of 
the  second,  and  the  one  which  exists  imme- 
diately after  is  called  the  effect  of  the  first 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cause  should  differ 
from  its  effect  in  any  respect  except  that  they 
occupy  different  moments  in  time;  but  the 
names  are  more  commonly  applied  in  cases 
where  there  is  also  some  other  difference,  e.g. 
at  least  a  change  of  position  in  space.  From 
the  above  definition  it  follows  that  with  regard 
to  any  two  things  which  have  this  relation  to 
oneanother,  the  prior  or  subsequent  existence  of 
the  one  may  be  always  validly  inferred  from  the 
existence  of  the  other ;  and  hence  they  are  said 
to  be  necessarily  connected.    See  Nbcbssitt. 

(2)  This  necessary  coimection  between  two^ 
existent  things,  which  thus  forms  part  of  the 
causal  relation,  is  sometimes  held  to  constitiite 
the  wholcf^   See  Causb  (notion  of). 

But  in  such  cases  some  kind  of  logical 
priority  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  can^, 
in  place  of  the  temporal  priority  given 
to  it  in  (i).  In  this  sense  things  held 
to  exist,  but  not  in  time,  are  often  called 
causes;  and  priority,  such  as  belongs  to  a 
reason  or  logical  ground,  is  ascribed  to  them, 
so  that  (a)  one  cause  is  said  to  have  many 
effects ;  (&)  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  existing 
without  its  effects,  though  they  could  not 
exist  without  it ;  (e)  it  is  said  to  be  real,  while 
they  are  said  to  be  phenomenal  Further,  it 
is  often  supposed  that  the  necessaiy  connection 
between  cause  and  effect  is  not  merely  logical, 
but  in  some  sense  real ;  and  it  is  then  gene- 
rally held  to  consist  in  the  'activity'  of  the 
cause,  a  notion  drawn  from  psychological  ex- 
perience where  it  is  felt  to  pr^^e  or  accom- 
pany the  production  of  certain  effects.  The 
chief  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  cause 
and  effect  is,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  complex  thing  or  event,  which  for  some 
reason  attracts  attention,  is  taken  as  a  whole 
to  be  the  effect  of  which  we  seek  the  cause,  or 
the  cause  of  which  we  seek  the  effect ;  and 
thus  the  demands  that  a  cause  should  imme- 
diately precede  its  effect,  that  it  should 
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to  exist  upon  the  occurrence  of  its  effect,  and 
that  their  relation  should  be  absolutely  in* 
variable,  are  sacrificed. 

There  is  no  regular  correlative  to  the  Greek 
words  airui,  atrtov.  The  term  which  comes 
nearest  in  meaning  to  effect  is  atrofiaivov; 
but  <nfftpaivw  or  Mputvwy  which  also  signify 
consequence,  are  more  commonly  used  as 
correlatives,  hlria  itself  is  used  from  the  be- 
ginning in  all  the  three  senses  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished by  Aristotle  as  'efficient,'  'final/ 
and  '  formal '  causes.  It  thus  includes  some- 
what more  of  the  meaning  of  reason  than 
commonly  belongs  to  the  Latin  and  modem 
terms,  being  used  in  answer  to  the  four  dif- 
ferent questions :  What  existed  previously 
from  which  we  might  have  inferred  that  this 
would  happen  1  (efficient  cause) ;  With  what 
purpose  was  this  done  t  or,  What  good 
result  does  this  produce)  (final  cause); 
What  are  the  properties  which  make  tins 
thing  what  it  is  ?  (formal  cause).  All  these 
meanings  have  in  common  the  implications  (a) 
that  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  called 
cause,  the  existence  of  a  fact,  having  the 
nature  denoted  by  this,  might  have  been  in- 
ferred ;  (6)  that  the  cause  itself  is  capable 
of  existence,  being  thus  distinguished  from 
a  mere  reason  or  ground;  but  one  or 
other  of  the  additional  meanings,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  above  questions,  seems  in  general 
to  have  been  vaguely  included  under  the  term. 
Before  Aristotle,  the  chief  points  worthy  of 
notice  are  (a)  that  the  pre-Socratic  philo- 
sophers made  little  use  of  the  term,  chiefly 
using  the  word  dpx^i  ^^  a  sense  most  nearly 
analogous  to  Aristotle's  material  cause,  to 
denote  an  existent  thing,  generally  conceived 
as  prior  in  time  to  all  others,  but  sJso  existing 
along  with  them,  and  such  that  its  existence 
was  necessary  to  theirs,  but  not  vice  versa ; 
(6)  that  in  Plato  strong  emphasis  is  laid  on 
those  two  meanings  of  alria^  in  which  it  denotes 
either  the  reason  why  a  thing  is  what  it  is, 
i.e.  the  qualities  whose  presence  justifies  us  in 
calling  it  by  the  same  name  as  other  things, 
or  the  reason  why  a  thing  ought  to  exist.  It 
was  the  method  of  Socrates  which  drew  atten- 
tion to  these  two  questions.  Aristotle  dis- 
tinguished byname  four  different  kinds  of  cause, 
for  each  of  which  he  has  several  synonyms,  of 
which  the  following  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant :  (a)  vXi;  or  i^  of  yiyvrrai^  material 
cause;  (6)  Jibot^  X^yor,  rh  rl  ^v  thmi,  formal 
cause;  (e)  apx^i  r^t  Myi7<rc«f,  efficient  cause; 
{d)  r<Xor,  rh  oZ  Sirica,  final  cause,  (i)  The 
first  of  these  conceptions  is  derived  from  the 


popular  distinction  of  the  material,  out  of 
which  a  thing  is  made  as  one  of  its  causes. 
This  does,  of  course,  generally  exist  unshaped, 
before  a  thing  is  made  out  of  it ;  and  it  is  this 
fact  of  its  priority  in  time  which  allows  it  to 
acquire  the  name  of  cause.  But  to  philo- 
sophical analysis  it  soon  became  doubtful 
whether  such  priority  can  be  ascribed  to  it 
universally ;  and  hence  in  Aristotle  it  rather 
denotes  one  of  the  elements  of  an  actu- 
ally existing  thing,  without  any  prominent 
implication  that  it  existed  before  the  thing  in 
question.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
three  causes  in  that,  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  you  could  not  infer  the  existence  of 
any  particular  thing,  although  it  could  not 
exist,  unless  some  particular  thing  existed, 
(ii)  The  tTdos,  meaning  originally  the  visible 
qualities,  particularly  the  shape,  and  hence 
also  the  other  qualities,  which  distinguish  one 
kind  of  thing  from  another  kind,  was  conceived 
by  Plato  as  existing  eternally,  separately  from 
the  things  resembling  it,  which  from  time  to 
time  came  into  existence ;  and  though  he 
distinguishes  eternity  from  everlasting  dura- 
tion, he  does  undoubtedly  commonly  regard 
the  tidog  as  prior  in  time  to  that  whidi  it 
'  informs.'  Aristotle  denies  its  separate  exis- 
tence; and  with  this  its  priority  in  time 
is  also  strictly  destroyed,  so  that  it  becomes 
the  mere  correlative  of  t^i;,  denoting  that  one 
of  the  two  elements  composing  an  actually 
existing  thing  from  which  the  existence  of 
that  thing  could  be  inferred.  Neither  Plato 
nor  Aristotle  clearly  distinguish  the  two 
meanings  covered  by  this  phrase,  both  of 
which  they  seem  to  affirm :  {a)  that  the  com- 
bination in  the  tUhs  of  certain  properties  is 
the  reason  why  those  properties  are  combined 
in  things  resembling  it ;  (6)  that  the  existence 
of  the  tilios  is  the  reason  of  the  existence  of 
things  resembling  it.  (iii)  The  efficient  or 
'  moving'  cause  is  a  thing  which  existed  in  time 
before  that  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  It  thus 
corresponds  to  cause  as  now  used,  and  defined 
above,  (iv)  In  the  conception  of 'final'  cause 
are  mingled  the  three  different  senses  which 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  two  questions  given 
above.  A  final  cause  is  la)  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  a  thing  ought  to  exist,  i.e. 
either  the  good  qualities  which  the  thing  itself 
possesses  (tttoij,  or  some  other  good  thing  of 
which  it  is  the  efficient  cause ;  (6)  that  for 
the  sake  of  which  a  given  thing  was  produced 
by  some  intelligence;  (e)  the  design,  con- 
sidered as  a  mental  fact,  which  was  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  its  production.    It  is  only  the 
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failure  to  distinguish  (c)  from  (6)  whicli  ex- 
plains why  the  final  cause  was  thought  to 
be  a  cause  at  all,  and  why  Aristotle  regarded 
his  ultimate  final  cause  as  also  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  do  generally  regard  that 
which  is  desired,  and  not  our  desire  of  it,  as 
both  final  and  efiicient  cause  of  the  actions 
which  lead  to  its  attainment.  It  is  through 
this  confusion  of  (c)  with  (6)  that  (a)  also 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  an 
efiicient  cause,  since  (a)  is  identified  with  (6) 
both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  ever  desires  anything  but  what  he 
at  least  thinks  to  be  good.  A  further  identi- 
fication of  the  formal  with  the  final  cause, 
of  which  the  grounds  are  to  be  found  both 
in  (a)  and  (&),  leads  to  the  curious  paradox 
that  both  formal  and  efficient  cause  may  be 
sometimes  regarded  as  not  prior  but  subse- 
quent in  time  to  that  of  which  they  are  the 
cause.  Partly  as  uniting  the  functions  of 
formal  and  efficient  cause,  and  partly  in 
virtue  of  its  own  importance  as  defined  by  (a), 
the  final  cause  was  supposed  to  be  more  truly 
a  cause  than  any  other;  and  this  position 
was  generally  maintained  by  the  Stoics,  as 
well  as  by  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  restrict  the  term  cause  to  things  which 
could  be  observed  regularly  to  precede  in  time. 
And  some  of  the  later  sceptics,  also  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stoics,  pointed  out  that  cause  and 
effect  (under  the  names  atrioy  and  vrdorxoy)  are 
mutually  dependent,  thus  denying  to  cause 
that  logical  priority  which  belongs  to  it  in 
most  of  the  Aristotelian  senses.  The  Aristote- 
lian tradition,  however,  remained  substanti- 
ally unaltered  throughout  the  middle  ages ; 
but  with  the  Kensdssance  and  the  growth  of 
natural  science  important  modifications  be- 
gan to  appear.  The  material  cause,  as  such, 
soon  drops  entirely  out  of  sight,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  notion  of  substance, 
which  is  not  indeed  generally  denied  to  be  a 
cause,  but  is  regarded  as  contributing  nothing 
to  the  definition  of  the  term,  since  a  cause 
must  be  an  explanation  why  different  things 
exist,  in  spite  of  their  having  one  substance  in 
common.  This  search  for  a  cause,  in  the 
sense  of  something  which  accounts  for  differ- 
ences, and  will  thus  enable  you  to  predict 
future  changes,  naturally  throws  the  emphasis 
on  cause  in  the  sense  of  efficient  cause. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  Bacon,  though  in- 
sisting on  the  importance  of  the  search  for 
forms  or  formal  causes,  regards  this  rather 


as  an  inquiry  into  the  exact  nature  of  efficient 
causes,  by  means  of  which  you  will  be  able  to 
recognize  each  whto  you  see  it;  and  with 
regaSrd  to  final  causes,  while  not  denying 
their  existence,  he  strongly  insists  on  ^eir 
uselessness  for  the  purpose  of  prediction,  by 
which  he  must  be  understood  to  imply  that 
we  are  incapable  of  discovering  what  the  final 
causes  of  things  are,  not  that,  if  known,  in- 
ferences could  not  be  drawn  from  them.  As 
Bacon  had  ceased  to  use  formal  cause  to 
denote  one  existent  thing  from  which  the  exis- 
tence of  another  could  be  inferred,  so  this 
term,  like  material  cause,  soon  dropped  out 
of  use;  and  throughout  modem  philosophy 
only  efficient  and  final  causes  have  continued 
to  be  discussed.  The  meaning  of  the  former 
has  grown  increasingly  definite  in  the  direct 
tion  of  definition  (i);  and  the  word  cause, 
if  used  alone,  is  always  to  be  understood  as 
efficient  cause. 

The  modern  history  of  final  and  efficient 
causes  may  be  conveniently  divided  as 
follows  : — (i)  Final  cause  was  most  exactly 
defined  by  Leibnitz.  He  held  that  every  real 
change  is  caused  by  a  desire  for  the  best 
possible — either  by  Ood's  desire  for  what  is 
actually  so,  or  by  a  finite  spirit's  desire  for 
what  it  thinks  to  be  so.  But  he  seems  to 
have  considered  that  any  desire,  even  if  not 
for  the  best,  would  deserve  the  name  of  cause, 
though  none  such  actually  exist.  That  every 
change  must  be  caused  by  a  desire,  and  that 
in  this  world  all  changes  are  caused  by  a  desire 
for  the  best  possible,  are  propositions  both  in- 
cluded by  him  imder  the  name  'law  of  Suffi- 
cient BxASON '  (q.  v.).  He  thus  professes  to 
have  reduced  all  apparently  efficient  to  final 
causation,  but  he  is  even  less  clear  than  Ari- 
stotle as  to  whether  the  object  desired  or  the 
desire  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  final  cause. 
The  latter,  the  desire,  he  treats  as  an  efficient 
cause,  with  this  peculiarity — ^that  he  denies 
its  effect  to  follow  from  it  necessarily.  Since, 
however,  he  insists  that  a  like  desire  always 
will  produce  a  like  effect,  he  preserves  free- 
dom only  in  name.  This  reservation  he  made 
in  opposition  to  Spinoza,  who  denied  final 
causes  only  in  the  sense  in  which  they  conti*a- 
dict  necessity.  Since  Kant,  the  term  end, 
which  is  more  commonly  used  than  final 
cause,  has  had  a  still  vaguer  meaning.  The 
ambiguity  as  to  whether  it  denotes  part  of  the 
mental  fact  called  desire,  or  the  object  of 
desire,  still  continues,  and  to  this  is  added  the 
further  ambiguity  that  it  is  used  to  imply 
that  the  object  of  the  desire  is  good,  althoagh 
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it  is  now  recognized  that  we  do  not  always 
desire  even  what  we  think  good.  It  is  often 
used  also  to  cover  a  mere  good  effect,  without 
the  express  condition  that  this  was  either  an 
effect  or  an  object  of  desire.  Some  hold,  with 
Leibnitz,  that  teleological  causation  is  not  in- 
compatible with,  but  only  more  true  than, 
mechanical,  although  they  recognize,  with 
Spinoza,  that  mechanical  causation  involves 
necessity ;  others  deny  the  possibility  of  pre- 
diction in  the  case  of  actions  determined  by 
ends.  See  Telsology.  (ii)  The  first  pro- 
minent question  raised  in  modem  philosophy 
with  regard  to  efficient  causes  was  that  con- 
nected with  '  occasional  causes.'  The  growth 
of  the  mechanical  sciences  had  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  causes  and  effects  there  dealt 
with  might  be  regarded  as  equal  quantities 
of  some  one  quality,  namely,  that  belonging 
to  extended  things  as  such.  Descartes  re- 
garded the  quality  which  was  common  to 
cause  and  effect  in  all  such  cases  as  one  sub- 
stance, and  postulated  that  the  causal  relation 
could  only  hold  between  things  which  had 
such  a  common  quality.  This  postulate,  how- 
ever, plainly  did  not  hold  between  body  and 
mind ;  and  yet  the  more  fundamental  pro- 
position, that  a  cause  was  that  from  the  prior 
existence  of  which  you  could  certainly  infer 
the  subsequent  existence  of  something  else, 
and  vice  versa,  just  as  plainly  did  apply  to 
the  relation  between  impressions  on  the  sense- 
organs  and  sensations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  will  and  bodily  movements  on 
the  other.  Accordingly  Descartes'  followers, 
most  prominently  Geulincx,  regarded  mental 
and  bodily  states,  in  relation  to  each  other,  as 
a  different  kind  of  cause — occasional  as  dis- 
tinguished from  efficient — and  they  further 
postulated  God  as  actually  efficient  in  bring- 
ing about  the  invariable  correspondence  be- 
tween occasional  causes  and  their  effects. 
This  discussion  renders  it  obvious  that  the 
possibility  of  reciprocal  inference  between  two 
existents,  Le.  their  necessary  connection,  is 
not  sufficient  to  define  cause  and  effect;  for 
since  such  inference  is  possible  between  simul- 
taneous states  of  body  and  mind,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  distinguish  cause  from 
effect,  that  we  should  include  in  our  defini- 
tion not  only  succession  in  time,  but  also 
identity  in  substance.  The  necessity  for  a 
new  name  to  denote  the  relation  between  body 
and  mind,  and  of  a  cause  to  account  for  their 
correspondence,  is  not  equally  obvious.  Leibnitz 
also  held  that  substances  could  not  interact, 
but  he  also  excepts  God  from  the  rule,  in 


order  to  provide  a  cause  for  the  correspon- 
dence of  finite  substances.  A  new  question 
with  regard  to  causality  was  i-aised  by  Hume, 
who  d^ared  effect  to  mean  simply  what 
habit  led  us  to  expect.  He  thus  denied  a 
necessary  connection,  i.e.  the  possibility  of 
inference,  between  any  two  existent  things ; 
but  since  he  himself  assumes  this  relation  to 
hold  between  habit  and  the  expectations  it  pro- 
duces, his  discussion  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  an  inquiry  into  what  reasons  we  have 
for  supposing  particular  things  to  be  causes 
and  effects,  than  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  the  terms.  Such  inquiries  have  been  very 
frequent  since.  For  our  purpose  the  chief 
importance  of  Home's  results  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  led  Kant  to  make  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  causality,  from  which  it  appeared 
not  only  that  states  of  one  substance,  not 
substances  themselves,  could  alone  be  causes 
and  effects,  but  also  that  the  necessaiy  con- 
nection between  these  is  itself  necessary,  in 
a  sense  in  which  the  invariable  correspondence 
of  bodily  and  mental  states  is  not  necessary, 
since  the  validity  of  the  former  is  implied  in 
the  truth  of  ordinary  judgments  of  per- 
ception. 

Since  Kant,  speculations  on  the  subject  have 
chiefly  taken  the  two  following  directions : — 
(a)  G^ie  attempt  to  show  that  succession  in 
time  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  any  valid 
inference  from  existent  to  existent,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  true  cause  is,  as  Spinoza 
thought,  an  existent  reason  or  ground  of  all 
other  thiogs.  To  this  view  Kant  gave  coun- 
tenance by  his  inconsistent  application  of  the 
term  to  things-in-themselves  and  to  reason. 
(&)  The  discussion  as  to  whether  complex 
things  or  their  states  are  causes,  and,  if  the 
former,  whether  their  causality  is  '  transeunt ' 
or  *  immanent,'  i.e.  whether  they  can  or  cannot 
produce  effects  on  other  things.  WitL  this 
question  is  closely  connected  the  distinction 
between  cause  and  'necessary  condition'; 
the  question  with  regard  to  plurality  of  causes 
for  one  effect,  and  the  plurality  of  effects  from 
one  cause ;  the  question  whether  the  whole 
state  of  the  universe  at  any  one  moment  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  only  complete  cause  of 
any  particular  effect  at  the  next ;  and  the 
question  whether  a  quantitative  equality  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  is  necessary.  On  none 
of  these  points  has  any  general  agreement 
'been  attained.  (o.e.m.) 

In  the  usage  of  science  we  find  three 
ways  of  locating  a  cause  with  reference  to 
its  effect,  distinguished  by  Wundt  {Logik). 
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(i>  The  csnse  is  a  thing;  (ii)  it  ia  a  force, 
(iii)  cause  and  effect  ore  regularly  connected 
proceeses  or  changes.  For  example,  the  cause 
of  Uie  &11  of  a  stone  is  (i)  the  earth,  (ii)  the 
force  of  gravitation,  (iii)  the  earlier  proceae  of 
raising  t£e  stone  to  the  position  from  which 
it  falls.  (K.e.) 

Literature:  Asistotlb,  Metaphysics ; 
HiTMB,  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  Bk.  I; 
Eakt,  Krit  d.  reinen  Vemnnft ;  -  LoTZX, 
MetaphyBik,Bk.I;  Siqwabt,  Logik.  See  also 
Bnuoo.  6,  I,  e;  3,  c.  (0.E.11.) 

CRWa  Thnorj  (of  mind  and  body) :  Oer. 
Theorit  der  Weehtelunrkimg  \  Fr.  doelrine 
de  ViTtflvx  (j>hj/iiqiu),  or  (U  TinJlumM  natVr- 
rdle ;  Ital.  teoria  dM  inUraxioint.  The  theory 
that  the  conscious  processes  and  the  ner- 
vous processes  which  arise  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  each  other  are  in  some  way 
causally  related.  Either  they  are  supposed 
to  be  relatively  independent  agencies  in 
mutual  interaction,  or  one  of  them  is  sup- 
posed  to  act  causally  upon  the  other.  Cf. 
MiHD  AND  Body.  (o.f.s.,  j.u.b.) 

Cftlumit ;  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Calibaoy  [Lat.  eaet^i,  single] :  Ger.  CdZt- 
bat,  Ehdotigkeit;  Fr.  eelibat;  Ital.  esli^oto. 
Voluntary  renunciation  of  marriage. 

In  general  usage  celibacy  still  retains  its 
original  latin  meaning ;  but  in  practice, 
owing  to  historical  occurrences,  it  has  come 
to  be  specially  associated  with  the  priests  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

Celibacy  is  conceived  to  be  purer  tbaa  the 
married  state.  Thia  idea  is  very  ancient,  and, 
BO  for  as  Christisnity  is  concerned,  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  dogma  of  the  Fall. 
Had  Adam  not  fallen,  Paradise  might  have 
been  peopled  by  a  pure  race  propagated  in 
some  'non-carnal'  way.  In  I  Cor.  vii.  38 
the  superior  sanctity  of  the  single  state  is 
indicated;  and  so  early  as  Ignatius  and 
Folycarp  the  same  idea  had  currency,  while 
voluntary  vows  of  virginity  were  common 
among  ascetics.  By  the  5th  century  marriage 
was  not  permitted  to  priests  after  ordination. 
The  Latin  Church,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Greek,  went  much  fiiriher  than  this. 
And  ecclesiastical  politicians,  like  Hildebrand 
(Gregory  VII),  perceiving  the  value  of  priestly 
celibacy  to  the  Church  organization,  succeeded 
ultimately  in  making  it  obligatory.  The 
Council  of  Trent  maintained  the  rule,  and  it 
still  remains  one  of  the  principal  points  of 
difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  B«- 
formed  churches.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
investigators  who  view  life  from  a   normal 


standpoint  (Eociolt^ists,  phyEiologists,  philo- 
sophers) condemn  the  practice ;  thoie  who 
break  life  up  into  separable  parts  (mystics 
and  priests)  favour  the  usage.  While  celibacy 
strengthens  ecclesiasiical  organizations,  H 
works  irreparable  wrong  upon  individuals, 
especially  upon  women;  snch  at  least  is  tbe 
record  of  history.  Its  central  idea  is  essen- 
tially ascetic,  and  it  must  be  estimated 
ethically  as  such.     Cf.  Asci:nGiBM. 

Literature:  Elitsche,  Gesch.  d.  Colibata; 
Der  Cdlibat ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in 
the  Christian  Church ;  Laubiit,  Der  CoeUbat 
d.  Oeistlichen.  (bji.w.) 

Odl  [Lat  eeOa]:  Ger.  ZOU;  Fr.  ceUid*; 

al.  ceUida.  (i)  In  biology:  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  structure  of  organized  bodies ; 
as  Yirchow  defined  it,  *  the  elementary  vital 
unit.' 

cell  t^ically  consists  of  cell-wall  or 
membrane  and  protoplasmic  contents,  com- 
posed of  nucleus,  protoplasm  proper,  or 
cytoplasm,  and  often  nucleolus  and  centro- 
Home.  These  latter  may  be  absent,  and  the 
membrane  is  lacking  &om  many  animal  cells. 


parent  ^romid-iiilM 

cloung  two  oentrownies.    B,  nacleni  (a,  pi 

or  true  mioleiu ;  b,  chromatia-satwiiTk ;  c,  linin-nM- 

work  ;  d,  )aijo»aaxB  or  net-knot).     C,  plaatidi,  Ijlng 

in  the  ejtoplmsm.    D,  Tacaole.     S,  UfeleH  bodia* 

(metapluni)  luipended  in  the  cytoplumio  reticulnm. 


CELL-DIVISION  —  CENTRE  OP  MASS 


Sometimes  vacnoles  and  other  structures 
living  (Plastids)  and  lifeless  are  present.  Cf. 
the  figure.  See  Cbll  Thsobt,  Amitobis, 
and  Mitosis.  (o.f.h.) 

(a)  In  neurology :  by  nerve-cell  (Sch&fer)  is 
meant  the  whole  unit  of  structure  of  the 
nervous  system,  i.  e.  the  cell-body,  the  portion 
containing  the  nucleus  (perikaryon  of  Foster 
and  Sherrington),  and  all  the  processes  which 
grow  out  from  it:  protoplasmic  processes  or 
DsKOBiTES  (q.  v.),  and  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cesses or  NsuBiTBS  (q.v.)  or  axones. 
Equivalent  to  Neubons  (q.v.)  of  European 
writers.  (c.f.h.-h.h.) 

CrtUrdi'viaioii :    see    Mitosis    and  Ami- 

T08I8. 

CellThaosy:  Ger.  ZellenUhn;  FT.Morie 
miUulaire ;  Ital.  teoria  eeUulart.  The  doctrine 
that  all  organisms  are  composed  either  of 
individual  cells  (unicellular  organisms)  or  of 
a  compound  aggregate  of  cells  (the  higher 
plants  and  animals)  with  certain  cell-products ; 
and  that  every  cell,  no  matter  how  differen- 
tiated in  structure  or  function,  is  derived 
from  a  pre-existing  cell. 

Some  of  the  stages  of  the  cell  theoxy  are,  in 
briefest  possible  outline,  as  follows : — (i)  Ob- 
servation by  Malpighi  and  Grew,  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  that  under  low  powers 
of  the  microscope,  plant  structure  appeared 
as  (a)  small  spaces  with  firm  walls  and  filled 
with  fluid  ('cells'),  and  {b)  long  tubes. 
(a)  Proof  by  Treviranus  (1808)  that  die  tubes 
aevelop  from  cells,  arranged  end  to  end,  by 
the  breaking  down  of  their  partition  walls. 
(3)  The  discovery  of  nuclei  by  Brown  {Trans. 
Linn,  Soe.  Londcn^  1833,  in  orchids),  extended 
by  Schleiden  {MiHUf^M  Archiv,  1838,  137, 
plants  generally).  (4)  The  application  by 
Schwann  {Ifikroik,  Uniersuehnngen,  1839), 
utilizing  the  observations  of  Henle  and  others, 
of  the  results  reached  in  the  microscopic 
study  of  plants  to  the  analysis  of  animal 
tissues.  So  far,  though  the  nucleus  had  been 
reoognized,  the  cell-wall  was  regarded  as  an 
essential  feature.  Meanwhile  the  study  of 
the  structure  and  movements  of  protoplasm, 
begun  by  Bonaventnra  Corti  (177a),  led  up  to 
(5)  the  recognition  by  von  Mold  (1846)  and 
Bemak  (1852)  of  this  living  substance  as  the 
essential  constituent  of  the  cell  in  both  plants 
and  animals.  (6)  The  proof  by  de  Bary  and 
Max  Schultze  (1859-61)  that  the  protoplasm 
of  animal  cells  and  plant  cells  b  of  similar 
nature.  (7)  The  conception,  developed  for 
plants  by  von  Mohl  (1846)  and  Nageli  and 
for  animals  set  forth  by  Yirchow  (1858)  in 


his  general  law  omnis  edlula  e  eeUtdd,  that 
cells  are  genetically  connected  .by  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  cell-divisions.  (8)  The  dis- 
covery by  Schneider  (1873)  ^^  complex  and 
orderly  changes  in  the  nucleus  during  cell- 
division,  termed  karyokinesis  (Schleicher, 
1878)  or  mitosis  (Flemming,  1879).  Cf. 
Fbbtilization,  Hebeditt,  Mitosis.  (o.ll.m.) 

Literaiure:  0.  Hsbtwio,  The  Cell  (Eng. 
trans,  by  Campbell,  1895);  E.  B.  Wilson, 
The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  Ii^eritance  (1896), 
and  the  literature  there  quoted ;  C.  O.  Whit- 
man, The  Inadequacy  of  the  Cell  Theory, 
J.  of  MorphoL,  viii.  (1893);  A.  Ssdowick, 
On  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Cellular  Theory  of 
Development,  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sci.,  xxxvii. 
(1894);  M.  Vebwobn,  Qen.  Physiol.  (Eng. 
trans.,  1899).  (o.ll.m.-e.s.o.) 

CeUIAigal  [Lat.  ceUa,  cell,  -hfiigere^  to 
flee]  :  Ger.  eelMifugoT, ;  Fr.  eeUtdiJuge ;  Ital. 
eeUuHfiigo.  Passing  in  a  direction  away  from 
a  cell. 

Said  of  a  nervous  impulse  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cells  from  which  the  conducting 
axis  cylinders  arise.  Opposed  to  cellipetal. 
There  is  usually  an  obvious  morphological 
difference  between  the  cellifugal  and  the 
cellipetal  processes  of  a  nerve-cell.  Cf. 
Neubogttb.  (H.H.) 

CellipetAl :  see  Cellifugal. 

OenogwieBifl :  see  Palingenesis. 

Oenog«netioC]iBraot«rax  seeBiooEKEno 
Law. 

Central  [Lat.  eenirum,  a  centre] :  Oer. 
central ;  Fr.  central ;  ItaL  eentrale.  regain- 
ing to  nervous  centres  or  cells,  as  contrasted 
with  peripheral,  which  means  pertaining  to 
nerve^ourses  or  end-organs.  (j.m.b.) 

Oentrt  [Lat.  centrum]:  Ger.  Centrum; 
Fr.  centre;  Ital.  ceniro.  A  collection  of 
nerve^cells  which  act  together  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  more  or  less  definite 
function. 

Such  are  the  various  cortical  centres,  the 
respiratory  centre  of  the  medulla,  the  reflex 
centres  of  the  medulla  and  cord,  the  various 
visceral  centres  of  the  sympathetic  plexuses, 

ftc.  (H.H.) 

Oentrt  of  Mbmm  or  Gmvitj:  Ger. 
Sehwerpunkt,  Maeeenmittelpunkt ;  Fr.  centre 
de  maeee^  de  graviU ;  Ital.  centra  di  gravUd, 
{*  Centre  of  mass '  is  the  more  correct  term, 
though  the  other  is  more  familiar.)  A  point 
in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  such  that,  if 
the  body  or  system  were  suspended  by  that 
point,  it  would  be  balanced  in  all  positions 
when  acted  on  by  gravity.  (B.N.) 
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CENTRE  OF  ROTATION  —  CERTAINTY 


Centre  of  Botation:  Qer,  Drehptrnkt  {dea 
Augee) ;  Fr.  eevUre  de  roUUion  {de  Vodt) ;  Ital. 
eeniro  di  rotazione  {dd  globo  ocularey  The 
point  at  wMch  the  sagittal,  frontal,  and  ver- 
tical axes  of  the  eye  intersect  at  right  angles. 

LUeratwre:  Hblmholtz,  PhysioL  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  614,  656;  Sanfobd,  Course  in 
Ezper.  Psychol.,  119.  (e.b.t.) 

Oentriftagal  Foroe  and  Oentripetal 
Force  [Lat.  eentrumf  centre,  +  fugere,  to 
flee  from ;  and  centrum  +  petere,  to  move 
toward,  to  seek]  :  Ger.  Fliehkraft  oder  Centri" 
fugcdkraft,  und  Centripetalkrafi\  Fr.  force 
cenirijuge  et  centripete;  Ital.  forza  centri- 
fiiga  €  cerUripeta.  Centripetal  force  is  any 
force  drawing  a  body  toward  a  centre  of 
motion,  as  the  planets  are  drawn  toward 
the  sun;  familiarly,  a  force  continually  de- 
flecting the  motion  of  a  body,  so  that  it  shall 
move  in  a  closed  curve  around  a  centre.  The 
most  familiar  example  of  the  force  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  sling.  The  tendency  of  a  body 
being  always  to  continue  its  motion  in  a 
straight  line,  a  foroe  is  required  to  keep  the 
stone  in  the  sling  moving  around  in  a  circle. 
This  force  is  exerted  by  the  string  of  the 
sling. 

Centrifugal  force  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  the  reaction  of  a  body  to  a  centri- 
petal force.  In  the  case  of  the  sling,  the 
latter  is  the  pull  of  the  holder's  hand  upon 
the  string,  while  the  former  is  the  pull  of  the 
string  upon  the  hand.  In  the  case  of  a  fly- 
wheel the  centripetal  force  is  exerted  by  the 
spokes  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  rim  in  place, 
while  the  centrifugal  force  is  a  corresponding 
pull  of  the  rim  upon  the  spokes.  The  forces  in 
question  increase  as  the  square  of  the  angular 
velocity ;  and  if  the  latter  becomes  so  rapid 
that  the  spokes  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  rim  in  its  place,  they  break,  and  the  rim 
flies  to  pieces.    In  this  case  the  pieces  of  the 


rim  fly  off  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
moving  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  and  not 
radially  from  the  centre,  as  is  commonly 
thought.     So,  in  the  case  of  the  sling,  if  ZT  is 


the  position  of  the  hand,  and  S  that  of  the 
stone  at  the  moment  of  release,  then  both  the 
centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces  cease  at 
this  moment,  and  the  stone  flies  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  SF.  (fi^-) 

Centroeome  [^Gr.  imn-pw,  centre,  +  ra^ia, 
body] :  Ger.  Cenlrosama ;  Fr.  ceniro9ome, 
sph^  aUractive  (in  botany) ;  Ital.  ceniroeoma. 
That  specialized  pai-t  of  a  cell  which  is 
regarded  as  the  active  centre  in  the  process 
of  division. 

The  term  was  proposed  by  Boveri  (1887). 
The  centrosome  is  now  reg&rded  by  many 
observers  as  an  essential  and  relatively  per- 
manent feature  of  the  cell.  It  generally  lies 
outside  but  near  the  nucleus.  In  its  passive 
condition  it  is  a  minute  speck  in  the  ceU;  but 
in  its  active  phase  it  becomes  the  cen^  of 
an  '  attraction  sphere,*  with  radiating  flbres, 
constituting  the  aster  (Fol,  1877).  Along 
these  fibres  the  split  Chbomosomes  (q.v.) 
travel  in  cell-division  to  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  achromatic  spindle.  The  question  of  its 
existence  in  the  higher  plants  (angiosperms) 
is  still  under  discussion. 

Literature :  Th.  Bovsbi,  Ueber  die  Befirnch- 
tung  der  Eier  von  Aecarie  megalocepKalOj 
Sitzber.  Ges.  Morph.  Phys.  (Miinchen,  1887); 
E.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  In- 
heritance (1896).  (0.LL.M.-B.S.0.) 

Cephalic  Index :  see  Index. 

Cerebral  Yendee:  Ger.  ffimUdechen; 
Fr.  venetdes  ch'Sbrales ;  Ital.  veecicole  eerebraU, 
Embryonic  expansions  of  the  medullary  tube 
giving  rise  to  the  several  major  divisions 
of  the  brain.     See  Bbain  (Embryology). 

They  form  the  embryonic  structures,  from 
which  arise  the  fore-,  mid-,  and  hind-brain. 
Though  the  ventricles  are  derived  from  the 
cavities  of  the  vesicles,  they  do  not  coire> 
spend  to  them  in  number  or  form.  (h.h.) 

Cerinthns.  Probably  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  98-1 1 7  (Eusebius).  Founder 
of  one  of  the  heretical  sects,  called  Cerinthians. 
Irenaeus  regards  him  as  a  consistent  Gnostic, 
stating  that  St.  John  wrote  his  gospel  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  sect. 

Certainty  (logical)  [Lat.  eertus,  sure, 
through  Fr.  certain] :  Ger.  GewisAeit ;  Fr. 
certitude;  Ital. certezza.  Complete  Csbtitudb 
(q.  V.)  with  reference  to  a  logical  assertion  or 
judgment. 

It  keeps  in  view  (i)  the  content  of  the 
assertion  made,  and  (2)  uie  attitude  of  the  as- 
serting mind.  In  both  cases  certainty  attaches 
to  the  feature  of  objective  validity.  An  aaaer^ 
tion  is  certain  when  its  content  is  taken  to 
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be  flach  that  it  must  be  asserted  by  all  intelli- 
gences, i.e.  when  its  truth  is  taken  to  be 
assured  by  universally  valid  grounds.  Logical 
certainty  thus  names  only  the  representa- 
tion of  the  universal  or  common  character 
of  certainty,  that  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  special  kind  of  content  involved. 

Historically,  the  problem  may  be  said  to 
begin  in  those  discussions  which  preceded 
Aristotle's  definite  statement  of  the  distinction 
between  mediate  and  immediate  truths  (see 
Anal.  Poit.,  i).  From  that  time  onwards  the 
problem  has  been  (x)  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  assumed  immediate  truths  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  objective  value 
claimed  for  them  conceivable;  (2)  to  clear 
up  the  relation  in  which  mediate  stands  to 
immediate  truth,  and  therewith,  it  may  be 
said,  to  determine  the  worth  of  the  highly 
metaphorical  relation  in  which  they  are 
generally  assumed  to  stand. 

Literature:  JAVABT,De  la  Certitude  (1847); 
Obuno,  Das  Problem  der  Gewissheit  (1886); 
MiLHATTi),  Certitude  Logique  (anded.,  1898), 
and  Le  Bationnel  (1897).  (b.a.) 

Certitucto  or  Certainty  (psychological) 
[Lat.  eertitudo,  horn  eertus,  certain]:  Ger. 
GewisAeii;  Fr.  eertitude;  Itsl,  eertezza.  The 
degree  of  assurance  felt  with  reference  to 
something  presented  to  the  mind. 

This  term  is  employed  to  express  degrees 
of  (i)  conviction  or  belief.  It  is  then  applied 
to  all  cases  from  the  slight  tendency  to  accept 
a  proposition  or  fact  (characterized  by  the 
transition  from  the  phrases  'I  think,'  'I 
fancy,'  to  '  I  presume,'  *  I  begin  to  be  con- 
vinced ')  up  to  so-called  '  complete  certitude,' 
or  knowledge.  Certain  authorities  limit  cer- 
titude to  tibe  highest  degrees  of  assurance, 
where  the  possibility  of  doubt  is  excluded  (e.  g. 
Newman,  Orammar  of  Assent),  It  also 
applies  (2)  to  degrees  of  reality-feeling  or 
<  realizing-sense/  in  cases  which  do  not  in- 
volve aigument,  doubt,  or  explicit  belief  in 
any  sort  of  assertion. 

Like  other  terms  of  epistemological  value, 
certitude  is  often  carried  over  from  the  mind 
to  its  object  and  made  a  property  of  the  latter ; 
we  say  a  proposition  has  certitude.  In  logic 
this  is  legitimate  as  a  shorthand  way  of  saying 
that  a  proposition  b  fitted  to  arouse  certitude, 
or  has  a  certain  degree  of  Pbobabilitt  (q.v.). 

Ziieratwre:  see  Bsuxf,  and  Cebtaikty 
(logical).  (J.M.B.-0.F.8.) 

Oorvioal  Begion :  see  Nebvous  Ststbh. 

Caaare :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Chain     Vyllogiam:     Ger.   SMusskeUe, 


KetUnsMuss\  Fr.  sorite;  ItaL  sorite.  Ger- 
man logicians  have  named  by  cognate  terms 
two  foims  of  compound  syllogism:  (i)  that 
in  which  the  final  syllogism  has  for  its  pre- 
mises the  conclusions  of  preceding  syllo- 
gisms, Schlusskette,  when  the  former  is 
called  Epi-syllogism,  the  latter  Pro-syllo- 
gism ;  (2)  when  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  a  series  of  more  than  two  premises, 
SoBiTES  (q.v.)  or  Kettenschluss. 

Literature:  Uebbbwbo,  Logik,  §§  124-5. 

(B.A.) 

Chalyliaiiay  Heinrioh  Xoriti.  (1796- 
1862.)  A  German  philosopher,  bom  and  died 
in  Saxony.  In  1839  he  became  professor 
in  Kiel.  His  best  known  works  are  on  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy  and  on  ethics. 

Champeanzy  OviUanme  de.  A  French 
philosopher,  died  in  1121.  He  taught 
rhetoric  and  logic  in  Paris.  Abelard  was 
first  his  pupil,  then  his  rival,  and  afterwards 
his  superior  in  fame  and  learning.  In  1 1 1 3 
he  became  bishop  of  Chilons-sur-Marne. 

Ohanoe  [Lat.  cadere,  to  fall] :  Ger.  ZufaU ; 
Fr.  chance,  hazard;  Ital.  caso  aecidente.  (i) 
An  occurrence  due  to  chance  is  one  which 
has  no  assignable  cause,  and  hence  popularly 
supposed  to  have  no  cause.  Chance  itself  was 
then  hypostatized  (the  Greek  Tvxn)  as  a  source 
of  uncaused  events. 

The  theoiy  of  absolute  chance,  or  pure 
accidentalism,  has  been  given  up — only  re* 
maining  as  a  metaphysical  speculation,  called 
Tychism  (q.v.),  in  favour  of  the  following 
meaning,  for  which  the  term  should  be  re- 
served. 

(2)  A  chance  event  is  one  that  can  be 
accounted  for  after  it  has  happened,  or  pre- 
dicted before  it  happens,  by  the  law  of 
Pbobability  (q.v.).  The  same  law  provides 
a  statement  of  the  degree  of  probability, 
called  '  the  chance,'  of  an  event's  happening, 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  already  known.     Cf. 

YaBIATZOKS.  (J.M.B.) 

Change  [Lat.  camhire,  to  barter ;  through 
Fr,]  :  Ger.  Ver&ndertmg ;  Fr.  changement ; 
Ital.  eambiamentOf  mutazione.  The  occurrence 
of  any  difierence  or  variation,  whether  any 
identity  is  involved  or  not.  A  general  term 
which  includes  movement,  modification,  be- 
coming, gi-owth,  &C.  (B.H.S.) 

The  meaning  of  change  (/MrajSoX^,  mutatio) 
may  be  defined  under  two  different  heads, 
according  as  (i)  a  change  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  or  (2)  a  thing  is  said  to  have  under- 
gone a  change. 

(i)  The  occurrence  of  a  change  denotes 
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that  there  exists  at  some  one  moment  of 
time  a  distinguishable  thing  which  either 
did  not  exist  at  the  immediately  preceding 
moment  or  does  not  exist  at  the  immediately 
succeeding  moment.  The  term  thus  covers 
the  transition  (a)  from  the  existence  of 
nothing  but  time  to  the  existence  of  some- 
thing in  time;  (6)  from  the  existence  of 
something  in  time  to  the  existence  of  nothing 
but  time ;  (c)  from  the  existence  of  something 
in  time  to  the  existence  of  something  else  in 
time,  different  from  the  first  in  some  other 
ren>ect  than  mere  position  in  time. 

(2)  This  sense  is  narrower  than  (i)  in  that 
it  will  not  include  (a)  and  ((),  but  wider  in 
that  it  will  include  one  case  excluded  by  (0), 
namely,  the  fact  (a\  that  what  exists  at  two 
immediately  successive  moments,  though  differ- 
ing in  no  distinguishable  respect  except  posi- 
tion in  time,  may  be  said  to  have  changed  its 
position  in  time.  In  this  sense  every  position 
in  space  may  be  said  to  change  its  position 
in  time  at  every  moment.  This  use  only 
arises  because  any  two  things  which  differ 
from  one  another  in  no  respect  except  that 
they  occupy  immediately  successive  moments 
of  time,  are  said  to  be  one  thing.  Thus 
a  position  in  space  which  differs  from  another 
in  no  respect  except  its  position  in  time,  is 
said  to  be  one  and  the  same  position  as  this 
other.  If '  same  position  in  space '  be  under- 
stood in  this  sense,  then,  further  (/9),  if  con- 
tiguous positions  in  space  be  occupied  at 
immediately  successive  moments  by  things 
which  differ  in  no  distinguishable  respect 
except  their  position  both  in  time  and  space, 
these  two  things  are  also  said  to  be  one 
thing,  and  that  thing  is  said  to  have  changed 
its  position  in  space.  This  change  constitutes 
motion,  and  this  and  all  following  meanings 
are  also  covered  by  (i  e).  It  is  recognized 
that  motion,  but  not  mere  change  of  position 
in  time,  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms 
of  change.  But  (7)  a  thing  which  merely 
moves  is  not  said  itself  to  change,  in  the 
sense  of  being  changed ;  and  hence  we  get 
a  third  meaning  of  change,  in  which  it  can 
be  applied  to  nothing  less  complex  than  a 
system  of  moving  things,  whose  relative 
positions  are  changed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  configuration  of  the  system  is  different 
at  one  moment  from  what  it  was  in  the  last. 
Such  a  system  is  said  to  be  one  thing  and  to 
change,  but  only  on  condition  that  each  of 
the  elements  composing  it  is  one  thing  in  the 
narrower  sense  defined  under  {$).  This  is 
the  simplest  sense  in  which  a  thing  that 
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occupies  space  may  be  said  to  change  in 
quality,  (d)  Further  meanings  of  change 
in  an  extended  thing  are  less  definite, 
although  it  is  to  these  that  the  term  ia 
most  commonly  applied.  The  thing  can  now 
only  be  defined  as  one  thing  by  the  condi- 
tion that  most  of  its  parts,  but  not  all,  are 
the  same  in  the  sense  defined  under  (0)  at 
any  two  successive  moments  of  time.  In 
this  sense,  for  the  first  time,  a  thing  may 
be  said  to  change  in  quantity.  It  changes 
in  quantity  alone  if,  while  its  figure  ia 
mathematically  similar  at  two  successive 
moments,  some  parts  belong  to  it  in  the 
one  which  did  not,  or  do  not,  belong  to  it 
in  the  other.  It  changes  botii  in  quantity 
and  quality  if  its  figure  be  also  dissimilar 
at  two  successive  moments,  it  being  always 
understood  that  most  of  its  parts  remain  the 
same  as  defined  under  (/3).  (f )  A  still  further 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  exact  definition  of 
change  in  a  physical  thing,  is  introduced,  if 
a  thing  be  understood  to  include  its  *  secon- 
dary qualities,'  as  is  usually  the  case.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  a  change  of  quality  is 
most  commonly  predicated  of  a  thing;  and 
this  denotes  that  a  thing,  defined  as  one  and 
the  same  thing  under  (d),  besides  its  changes 
in  quantity  and  figure,  possesses  also  different 
secondary  qualities  at  successive  moments. 
The  difference  in  its  secondary  qualities 
may  consist  either  in  the  absence  at  one 
moment  of  one  or  more  qualities  present  at 
the  other,  or  in  a  difference  in  intensity  or 
extension,  or  in  both,  of  one  or  more  qualities 
present  at  both  moments.  (C)  A  mental 
change  may  be  defined  as  denoting  the  exis- 
tence, at  successive  moments,  of  different 
qualities,  or  different  quantities  of  the  same 
quality,  in  one  and  the  same  mind;  and 
a  mind  may  be  defined  ae  one  and  the  same, 
either,  if  it  is  self-conscious,  by  the  feeling 
of  the  self  that  it  is  the  same  and  that  all 
its  states  belong  to  it,  or,  if  it  is  not  self- 
conscious,  by  the  correlation  of  its  states  with 
one  brain  or  part  of  a  brain,  defined  as  one 
under  (f).  (17)  A  thing  cannot  be  said  to 
undergo  a  change  from  better  to  worse  unless 
it  also  changes  in  some  one  of  the  senses 
above  enumerated,  and  it  is  most  commonly 
said  to  do  so  when  this  change  is  a  change  in 
quality. 

It  is  plain  that  all  senses  of  change  under 
(2)  imply  that  an  identical  element  of  content 
continues  to  exist  in  the  thing  changed, 
throughout  the  change,  since  this,  combined 
with  continuity  in  space    in    the    case    of 
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physical  things,  and  with  continuity  in  time 
in  all  cases,  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  one 
thing,  i.  e.  to  constitute  its  material  identity. 
Under  sense  (i)  no  such  persistence  of  iden- 
tical content  is  necessarily  implied. 

One  thing  is  said  to  change  another  when 
it  contains  the  cause  of  some  change  which 
occurs  in  the  other. 

Heraclitus,  who  emphasized  the  perpetual 
occurrence  of  change  under  the  name  of 
becoming  (yfywcr^i),  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  term  chiefly  as  denoting  change  in 
one  thing^s  secondary  qualities,  this  one  thing 
being  supposed  by  him  to  be  fire.  Plato,  who 
makes  much  use  of  the  same  term,  seems  also 
to  have  meant  chiefly  change  in  a  thing's 
qualities;  and  he  would  seem  to  have  ex- 
cluded motion,  since  he  ascribes  this  to  what 
is  real,  whereas  yiyi^ficM  is  only  used  by  him 
to  denote  what  is  phenomenal.  Aristotle 
often  identifies  motion  and  change  {furafioKif), 
distinguifihing  four  kinds  of  both :  (i)  change 
in  essence  («ar*  ouctiof),  (2)  in  quality,  (3)  in 
quantity,  (4)  in  place;  but  elsewhere  he 
distinguishes  them,  e.g.  excluding  (i)  from 
the  conception  of  motion.  Similarly,  he  seems 
sometimes  to  affirm  and  sometimes  to  deny 
that  becoming  {yiptms)  and  its  correlative 
destruction  {<l>0op6)  fa31  under  the  concep- 
tion of  motion-  After  him  no  noteworthy 
advance  towards  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
terms  seems  to  have  been  made  till  the 
growth  of  the  mechanical  sciences  at  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  consequent  distinction 
of  *  primary '  and  '  secondary '  qualities.  This 
distinction  brought  into  a  clearer  light  that 
between  motion  and  change  of  figure  on 
the  one  hand,  and  change  in  qualities  other 
than  figure  on  the  other.  Uegel  appears  to 
have  used  becoming  to  include  the  logical 
relation  between  one  proposition  and  that 
which  may  be  inferred  from  it  This  use 
is  the  more  appropriate  in  him,  since  he 
conceives  the  truth  of  some  propositions  to 
be  actually  absorbed  in  that  of  others,  so 
that  they  cease  to  be  true.  This  supposed 
change  of  things  not  existing  in  time  into 
one  another,  especially  of  opposites  into 
oppoeites,  has,  whether  meant  metaphorically 
or  not,  become  a  characteristic  doctrine  with 
many  who  are  influenced  by  him.  Similarly, 
they  talk  of  the  dialectic  'movement'  and 
of  the  'self-development'  of  an  Idea  or 
Universal.  It  is  generally  held  that  change 
implies  some  persistent  identical  element, 
whether  it  be  change  of  logical  or  existent 
entities ;  but  it  is  not  commonly  distinguished 


whether  that  which  is  identical  in  the  latter 
case  must  itself  always  exist  or  not. 

Literature:  Lotzb,  Metaphysics;  Siowabt, 
Logic;  see  also  Biblioo.  B,  i,  c.         (qje.m.) 

Chaaning,  WillianL  EUery.  (1780- 
1842.)  An  eminent  American  Unitarian 
preacher  and  writer.  Graduated  at  Harvard 
University,  1798,  and  studied  theology  at 
Cambridge  and  Newport.    Ordained  in  1803. 

Ohftosx    see   Cosmos,    Cosmogont,    and 


Natubb  (philosophy  of). 

Charaeter  [Or.  x<>pa^P»  &  letter]:  Ger. 
Charakter ;  Fr.  cara^^ ;  Ital.  earattere.  An 
individual  mind  has  a  character,  so  &r  as  its 
modes  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  acting  show 
unity,  consistency,  and  distinctive  individu- 
ality. (O.F.S.<-J.M.B.) 

The  term  is  applied  to  the  mental  life  as 
a  whole,  but  also  to  phases  of  it,  as  mental 
or  moral  character.  Individual  psychology 
is  the  science  of  character;  important 
special  topics  being  Tbmpbbament  and  Ttpb 
(see  these  terms).  (j.m.b.) 

OharactT  (in  biology).  Any  anatomical 
or  functional  mark  by  which  individuals 
are  distinguished.  It  is  entirely  a  relative 
term,  that  at  one  time  being  a  character 
which  at  another  time  is  a  group  of 
characters;  a  source  of  much  confusion  in 
discussions  of  Aoquibed  and  Congenital 
Cha&actsbs,  Cobbelation,  &c.  See  these 
terms. 

The  much-discussed  question  of  specific 
characters  is  that  concerning  the  congemtal 
marks  common  to  the  individuals  of  a 
species,  and  of  such  a  distinctive  sort  as  to 
serve  to  distinguish  one  Spbciss  (q.  v.)  from 
others.  (j.m.b.) 

duuraoterifltic :  Ger.  Charticteristik ;  Fr. 
caraethistiqve  ;  Ital.  caratteristica,  (i)  A 
distinctive  trait  or  quality,  which  marki^ 
or  characterizes  an  individual  as  such  in 
distinction  from  those  qualities  which  he  may^ 
have  in  common  with  family,  race,  &c.; 
called  'individual  characteristic,'  and  also 
used  adjectively.  Applied  also  to  natural 
objects  and  to  races,  peoples,  &c.,  when  con- 
sidered as  classes  or  unities.  The  substantive 
'  character '  is  preferred,  however,  as  '  racial,' 
'  generic,'  &c,  characters.  See  Chabacteb  (in 
biology).  (J.M.B.) 

(3)  In  art  and  aesthetic  criticism:  a 
representation  which  brings  out  clearly  and 
truthfully  the  elements  which  are  most  im- 
portant in  the  object  or  action,  as  distinguish- 
ing it  from  others.  This  has  a  threefold 
aesthetic  value :  (a)  through  the  recognition  of 
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the  truthfulness  of  the  reproduction :  this  may 
be  largely  negative,  for  falsity  or  distortion  is  a 
source  of  displeasure;  (&)  through  its  satis- 
faction of  the  interest  in  variety  (as  against 
monotony);  (e)  often  also  the  demand  to  be 
oneself,  and  the  feeling  of  interest  in  one's 
own  peculiar  personality,  are  strengthened 
and  gratified  by  the  recognition  of  marked 
individuality  in  what  is  portrayed.  For  the 
history  of  the  characteristic  in  art  theories, 
see  Abt,  and  Expbsssion. 

The  discussion  of  the  characteristic  has 
not  always  been  distinguished  from  that  of 
expression.  Properly,  however,  it  is  only 
one  phase  of  expression.  It  has  frequently 
been  treated  as  an  element  outside  of  beauty ; 
'  Beauty  is  perfection  of  form  unmodified  by 
any  predominant  characteristic '  (Hare).  Yet 
it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
important  elements  of  aesthetic  value. 

LU^aJtwrei  Bosanquet,  Hist,  of  Aesth. 
(1892);  FECHKEB,YorschuIe d.  Aesth.  (1876), 
chap,  xxiii;  KOstlin,  Aesth.  (1869);  von 
Habthakk,  Aesth.,  ii  ( 1 887).  See  also  under 
ExPBESSiON,  and  Abt.  (j.h.t.) 

Oharitj  [Lat.  earitai]'.  Ger.  Charitas, 
Menseheniliebe;  Ft.  ehariii;  Ital.  earitd. 
(i)  Benevolent  love  of  others:  commonly,  in 
modem  usage,  it  refers  also  (2)  to  the  alms- 
giving in  which  that  love  is  manifested. 

It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  charity  in 
its  first  and  moi*e  general  signification  from 
Bekevolskce  (q.v.)  But  the  place  given  to 
it  by  Paul  (i  Cor.  xiii),  as  the  highest 
virtue  of  Christian  character,  and  its  con- 
nection in  his  exposition  with  Christian  faith 
and  hope,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any 
equivalent  conception  in  the  pagan  or  classical 
list  of  cardinal  virtues,  led  to  Augustine's 
re-interpretation  of  the  virtues  as  diepending 
on  love  to  Ood  and  one's  neighbour,  and  to  the 
subsequent  classifications  of  Aquinas  and  the 
mediaeval  moralists  generally.  In  these  classi- 
fications the  triad,  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
were  distinguished  as  *  theologic  virtues '  from 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  classical  tradition, 
and  were  held  to  be  implanted  in  man  by  the 
supernatural  grace  of  Ood.  Of  the  three, 
faith  was  held  by  Aquinas  to  be  first  in  order 
of  origin,  charity  to  be  highest  in  order  of 
perfection.  Charity  is  said  to  be  the  mother 
and  root  of  the  other  virtues,  since  it  is 
through  it  that  they  attain  the  perfection  of 
virtue  {Summa^  II.  i.  Q.  62).  A  modem 
Roman  Catholic  wiiter  (Father  Rickaby) 
defines  charity  as  '  the  love  that  we  bear  to 
ourselves  and  our  neighbours  in  view  of  our 


coming  from  Ood  and  going  to  Grod,'  and 
says,  'Charity  differs  from  philanthropy  in 
looking  beyond  the  present  life  and  above 
creatures.  A  materialist  or  atheist  may 
possess  philanthropy,  but  not  charity'  {Mor. 

Philos.f  23^-9 )• 

The  love  or  charity  which  characterized  the 
early  Christian  society  was  from  the  first 
exhibited  in  provision  for  the  poor  by  means 
of  voluntary  offerings.  Charity,  in  this  sense, 
was  distinguished  from  mere  liberality,  be- 
cause due  to  the  love  of  man  to  man,  in  virtue 
of  their  common  spiritual  relationship  to  Ood 
and  Christ.  It  was  accordingly  encouraged, 
and  to  a  large  extent  organized,  by  the 
Church.  The  uncertain  benefits  of  indis- 
criminate almsgiving,  and  its  frequent  evil 
effects  on  the  recipients,  have  led  to  various 
systematic  attempts  at  the  organization  of 
diarity  (partly  in  connection  with  the  Church, 
partly  by  extra-ecclesiastical  organizations) — 
these  efiPorts  being  directed  towards  com- 
bating the  causes  of  pauperism  instead  of 
merely  mitigating  its  results. 

The  use  of  the  term  charity  for  favourable 
judgment  upon  the  motives  and  character 
of  others  is  connected  with  Paul's  en- 
comium upon  it  as  '  thinking  no  evil.'  This 
usage  is  as  much  justified  by  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term  as  the  special  significa- 
tion of  almsgiving. 

Literaiure:  IjXCKT,  Hist,  of  European 
Morals,  iv;  T.  Mackat,  The  State  and  Charity 

(1898).  (W.B.S.) 

Oluinii  [Lat.  carmen,  song]:  Qer.  (x) 
Zavber,  (2)  bezaubem;  Fr.  {i)  channe^  (2) 
charmer  \  Ital.  (i)  fnconto,  (2)  tneotUorc 
(i)  Noun:  an  object,  saying,  or  formula, 
supposed  to  have  peculiar  virtue,  and  hence 
looked  upon  with  veneration.  Sometimes  the 
influence  is  regarded  as  purely  intrinsie  to 
the  object,  as  in  certain  verbal  formulae,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  regarded  as  more  or  less 
derivative  from  connection  with  something 
else,  usually  a  person. 

(2)  Verb :  to  exercise  a  peculiar  or  &s- 
cinating  influence. 

Usage  (i)  has  been  current  in  discussions 
of  primitive  religion  (see  Fetich,  Amulet, 
Idol)  and  superstition.  Usage  (2)  is  largely 
employed  in  descriptions  of  so-called  Fascina- 
tion, Teance,  and  Htpnobis,  and  in  the 
practice  of  Magic  (see  these  terms  and  the 
literature  cited  under  them).       (J.ic.B.-a.F.8.) 

Charroiit  Pierre,  (i  541-1603.)  An 
eminent  French  preacher  and  philosophical 
writer,  follower  of  Uontaigne,  whose  expres- 
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sions  he  tried  to  systematize.  He  was  born, 
and  died,  in  Paris.  His  most  famous  treatise 
is  On  Wisdom, 

Charter  [Lat.  eharta] :  Ger.  Freibrief; 
Fr.  eharief  lettrea  patentes ;  Ital.  paUnte, 
A  written  grant  made  by  public  authority, 
conferring  or  securing  rights;  as  the  Great 
Charter,  Magna  Gharta. 

Formerly  used  for  any  written  evidence  of 
things  done  between  man  and  man  (Cowell's 
InUrpreUr^  in  verbo).  (8.E.B.) 

Chastily  [Lat.  castas^  pure] :  Ger.  Keuseh- 
heii;  Fr.  duuteti;  Ital.  easHtd.  Purity  of 
life  in  sexual  relations. 

As  a  virtue  of  character,  chastity  is  closely 
related  to,  or  is  a  special  case  of,  temperance. 
Its  connection  with  respect  for  the  marriage- 
bond  is  obvious;  but  the  latter  is  more  de- 
pendent on  the  law  and  custom  of  particular 
times  and  communities,  and  belongs  accord- 
ingly, as  Sidgwick  remarks,  to  the  virtue  of 
order  rather  than  to  that  of  purity.  The 
exact  nature  of  chastity  has  been  discussed 
in  great  detail  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
moralistSy  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
fessional. A  short  discussion  is  given  by 
Sidgwick,  MM.  o/£th.,  Ill.xi.  7.      (w.b.8.) 

Chemical  Qynthesia:  Ger.  ehemtsehe 
Synthue ;  Fr.  aynihUe  ehimique ;  Ital.  strUesi 
ehimica.  The  union  of  chemical  elements 
according  to  what  is  variously  known  as 
'  Dalton's  law,'  '  law  of  atomic  weight,'  '  law 
of  chemical  affinity,'  &c. 

Dalton's  law,  according  to  Armstrong 
{Enetfc.  Brit,  9th  ed.,  art.  Chemistry), 
assumed  '  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  to 
be  incapable  of  further  division ;  atoms, 
possessing  definite  weights,  the  ratios  of 
which  could  be  denoted  by  numbers^  the 
ratio  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  taken 
as  unity.  •  •  .  Those  which  unite  have 
affinity.'  (J.M.B.) 

Child  Pajohology :  Ger.  Ptychologit  dea 
Kindesi  Fr.  psyeMogie  de  Venfant;  Ital. 
jpdeciogia  ddla  fancivUezza  (or  del  ham- 
fttno).  That  department  of  Pstcholoot  (q.  v.) 
which  investigates  the  mind  of  the  child. 

LiUraiurei  L.  N.  Wilson,  Bibliog.  of 
Child-Study  (also  in  Pedag.  Sem.,  1898;  an 
alphabetical  list  of  authors,  with  journals  and 
works  of  reference,  and  classified  subject- 
index)  ;  Pbetxb,  The  Mind  of  the  Child  (Die 
Seele  des  Kindes,  4th  ed.);  Wabneb,  The 
Study  of  Children;  Moobb,  Mental  Develop- 
ment of  a  Child,  Mo.  Supp.  iii  to  the 
Psychol.  Bev. ;  Oppbkbbix,  'The  Devel.  of  the 
Child;    Tract,  The  Devel.  of  the  Child; 
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Shikn,  Notes  on  the  Devel.  of  a  Child; 
SuLLT,  Studies  of  Childhood;  Compatb^, 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Devel.  of  the  Child ; 
Ziehen,  Ideenassociation  des  Kindes  (1899); 
Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race,  and  Social  and  £th.  Interpret.;  L.Febbi, 
Studio  sullo  Sviluppo  mentale  di  un  Bambino 
1890);  P.  LoMBBOBO,  Psicol.  del  Bambino 
1894);  A.  Gabbini,  Colour-sense  of  Children, 
in  Arch,  per  Antropol.,  XXIV.  i.  72,  ii. 
193;   HoLDEN  and  Bobse,  Arch,  of  Ophthal., 

xxix,  1900,  No.  3.  (J.M.B.-B.M.) 

Chiliaam  [Gr.  x'^^^*  ^  thousand] : 
Ger.  Chiliaamus ;  Fr.  chiUcume  (mtZI^tum) ; 
Ital.  chilia$mo.  The  name  applied  to  the 
apocalyptic  ideas  with  regard  to  Christ's 
second  coining,  which  flourished  in  the  early 
Christian  communities.  The  title  is  hardly 
accurate,  because  it  refers  to  but  one  of  the 
apocalyptic  doctrines,  viz.  that  the  duration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  will  be 
one  thousand  years  (cf.  Montanism). 

The  early  years  of  Christianity  were  marked 
by  deep  unrest,  spread  over  the  civilized 
world.  Incident  to  this  were  the  semi-spiritual, 
semi-material  ideals  that  a  new  and  better 
state  of  things  was  soon  destined  to  be  realized 
on  earth.  These  conceptions,  though  first 
crystallized  in  the  late  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature,  were  so  characteristic  of  the  times 
that  they  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Chris* 
tian  consciousness.  They  were  not  dogmas, 
because  dogma  had  not  then  appeared;  they 
were  naive,  or  unsystematized,  expectations. 
In  short,  they  formed  the  mystic  element 
which  is  always  inseparably  bound  up  with 
eveiy  great  re^gious  movement.  Such  writers 
as  Papias,  Irenaeus,  the  Montanists,  Tertullian, 
Barnabas,  and  Justin  Martyr  g^ve  expression 
to  them;  and  eo  long  as  Christianity  was 
struggling  to  gain  a  foothold  they  remained 
integnd  to  its  teaching.  Although  the  Apo- 
calypse of  John — which  is  the  classical  Chris- 
tian source  for  this  expectation — is  sharply 
differentiated  from  similar  Jewish  writings, 
sub-apostolic  Christian  writers  adopted  Jewish 
ideas  on  the  subject  without  hesitation.  As 
Christianity  grew  in  power,  Chiliasm  waned 
correspondingly,  and,  after  the  Montanist 
controversy  (165-220),  it  came  to  be  viewed 
less  and  less  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Church.  Augustine  gave 
Chiliasm  its  death-blow  by  identifying  the 
anticipated  New  Jerusalem  with  the  Christian 
Church — which  is  already  the  City  of  God 
upon  earth.  The  apocalyptic  conceptions  thus 
fuled  to  find  place  in  the  formulated  dogmas 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  organization;  but  when 
spiritoal  movements  have  reasserted  them- 
selves within  the  bosom  of  Christianity, 
Chiliastic  tendencies  have  often  reappeared, 
as  e.  g.  in  Joachim  of  Floris,  and  the  pre- 
Beformation  mystics;  in  the  Anabaptism  of 
the  15th  and  i6th  centuries;  and  in  various 
forms  of  Pietism  till  the  present  time. 

Literature :  Cobbodi,  Krit.  Oesch.  d.  Chili- 
asmus ;  Yolk,  Der  Chiliasmus ;  Spbkeb,  Die 
Hoffnung  besserer  Zeit;  Schubeb,  Hist  of 
the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.);  Hilobnfeld,  Die  jtldische  Apoka- 
lyptik ;  Aubeblek,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offenbarung 
Johannis ;  HOlemank,  Die  Stellung  St  Pauli 
2.  d.  Frage  d.  d.  Wiederkunfb  Christi ;  Hbll- 
WAO,  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  (Baur),  1848;  Joel, 
Blicke  in  d.  Beligionsgesch.  zu  Anfang  d.  2. 
christi.  Jahrhunderts ;  Cxtkninoham,  The 
Second  Coming  of  Christ;  Rbnah,  L' Anti- 
christ; DoBNEB,  Person  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.),  i.  408  f.;  Bbioos,  Pre-millenarian- 
ism.  (B.M.W.) 

China  (religion  in) :  see  Obibntal  Philo- 
8OPHT  (China). 

ChizimiaaQy  (or  Chei-)  fOr.  x'<Pi  hand,+ 
/layrfio,  divination]:  Qer.  Chiromantik;  Fr. 
cMromaneie ;  Ital.  Mromamia,  A  system 
of  interpretation  of  the  lines,  lineaments, 
prominences,  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
hand,  with  the  usual  purpose  of  reading  there- 
from the  personal  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  his  fortunes  and  experiences  in 
the  future. 

As  an  actual  science  or  practice  it  merits 
little  or  no  recognition  in  this  work.  It 
is  interesting  historically  as  a  phase  in  the 
antecedents  of  modem  science  (such  as  alchemy 
or  phrenology),  and  also  anthropologically  as 
a  form  of  belief,  or  an  attempt  to  read  the 
future  by  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  acci- 
dental details  (cf.  Divination,  and  Maoic), 
akin  in  motive  tliough  not  in  practice  to 
other  forms  of  divination. 

Literature :  typical  works  which  attempt 
a  modem  revival  or  restoration  of  this  prac- 
tice, usually  under  the  torm  Palmistry,  are 
E.  H.  Allen,  Science  of  the  Hand  (1889, 
with  bibliog.);  H.  Fbith,  Pract.  Palmistry 
(1895) ;  Easteb  Hendebson,  Guide  to  Pal- 
mistry (1894);  A.  R  CBAia,  Science  of 
Modem  Pedmistry  (1884);  H.  Oebmain, 
Pract  Palmistry  (1897).  (j.j.) 

Choice  [Fr.  ehinx] :  Ger.  WaM;  Fr.  ehaix; 
Ital.  scelta.  The  volition  to  perform  an  act, 
issuing  out  of  comparison  of  this  act  with 
other  alternative  acts,  or  with  the  stato  of 


remaining  inactive.    See  Motiye,  and  Voli- 
tion. (0.F.8.-J.H.B.) 

This  view  represents  choice  as  in  all  cases 
a  function  of  some  deliberation,  and  as  always 
directed  toward  a  conceived  end.  The  ques- 
tion as  between  choice  of  means  and  choice 
of  end  (immediate  and  remote  ends  respec- 
tiyely)  is  really  that  of  the  determination  of 
the  end ;  seeing  that  if  the  means  do  not 
enter  as  part  of  the  chosen  end,  a  new  act 
of  choice  follows  for  the  adoption  of  means, 
and  it  then  becomes  end  in  its  turn.  The 
interesting  case  in  which  the  chosen  end  is 
really  a  compromise  to  secure  the  relative 
sati^action  of  a  desire  represented  in  the 
alternatives,  but  not  directly  realizable,  has 
been  covered  by  the  distinction  between  'poten- 
tial '  and  '  final '  choice ;  the  former  attaching 
to  the  larger  whole  of  desire,  and  the  latter 
to  the  compromise-end  adopted  to  advance  it 
Most  choices  are  thus  final  elements^  or  means, 
in  a  larger  system  of  desire.  (  j.m.b.) 

An  ethical  choice  is  a  voluntary  decision 
between  two  alternatives  which  are  contrasted 
as  morally  good  and  bad,  or  relatively  better 
and  worse.  (w.b.8.-j.]i.b.) 

Literature:  see  the  general  works  on 
psychology,  and  Bibliog.  G,  2,  U7.         (j.h.b.) 

Chord  [Qt,  x<^Vt  the  string  of  a  musical 
instrument]:  Ger.  Klang,  ZueanvmeiMangt 
Aeeard;  Fr.  accord;  Itel.  aeeardo.  A  har- 
monic, consonant  or  dissonant,  combinaticm 
of  two  or  more  simple,  or  more  often  com- 
pound, tones.  A  consonant  chord  is  tenned 
a  concord,  a  dissonant  chord  a  discord. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone, 
211 ;  Stukpf,  Tonpeycholoffie,  ii.         (e.b.t.) 

Chorea  [Gr.  x"^^  dancej :  Ger.  Veitetanz; 
Fr.  chorie,  danse  de  Saint-Guy ;  Ital.  eorea. 
Functional  disturbance  of  the  motor  centres 
resulting  in  spasmodic  involuntary  movements 
which  persist  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but 
are  interrupted  by  sleep  (St.  Vitus's  dance). 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  suggestively  associated  with 
rheumatism.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  ill-nourished 
female  children,  and  the  pn^osis  is  not 
necessarily  unfavourable.  (hjs.) 

Clirivt  [Gr.  xp^^^t  anointed;  6  Xpurr6tj 
the  Anointed — a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
<  Messiah  n  :  Ger.  Christui ;  Fr.  Chriet ;  Ital. 
Crieto.  Originally  not  the  name  of  a  person, 
as  is  so  often  supposed,  but  of  an  office, 
that  of  Deliverer.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  completely  suc- 
cessful fulfilment  of  this  office  so  soon  after 
his  death— perhaps  during  his  life — that  the 
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office  came  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  Person,  as 
it  never  was  in  regard  to  Buddha.  Cf.  Chbisto- 
liOOT,  Incasnatiok,  Ksnobis,  Tbinitt. 

Stripping  off  later  theological  accretions, 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  this 
identification  was  already  an  accomplished  fact 
with  the  first  generation  of  Christians.  It 
reposed  npon  three  considerations — crystal- 
lized propositions  had  not  been  formulated 
then:  (i)  The  divinity,  (2)  the  death,  (3) 
the  exaltation,  of  Jesus.  To  the  earliest 
Christians  the  divinity  of  Jesus  was  synony- 
mous with  his  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
office  as  verified  by  hb  conception  of  the 
divine  revelation,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
stood  in  a  unique  relation  to  Qod.  His  death 
was  a  necessary  incident  in  his  Uessianic 
work,  for  it  opened  the  gate  to  that  new 
kingdom  of  Ood,  in  which  man  would  be 
delivered  from  sin  for  ever.  His  exaltation 
was  the  indispensable  prelude  to  his  return 
in  glory  at  no  distant  period.  Other  beliefs 
about  Christ  belong  to  the  realm  of  theology 
rather  than  of  history,  and  fall  properly  under 
Chbistoloot  (q.  v.).  At  the  same  time, 
several  essential  features  of  the  earliest  beliefs 
about  Christ  contain  the  germs  of  those  which 
were  to  follow.  In  so  far  as  they  are  Mes- 
sianic, they  differ  from  Jewish  expectations  in 
being  non-political  and  of  a  spiritual,  even 
eschatologicial,  nature.  The  expectation  of  the 
second  coming  of  Messiah  is  entirely  non- 
Jewish,  and  affords  the  basis  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  Further,  and  in 
strong  contrast  with  what  might  be  anticipated 
in  a  Jewish  environment,  there  is  evidence  for 
the  very  early  use  of  the  Trinitarian  formula. 

LUeraiwre :  this  is  enormous.  See  arts,  in 
Encyc.  Brit,  and  Herzog's  Real-Encyc,  also 
in  Wxiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  New  Testament 
(Eng.  trans.).  Later  works  are  Harnack, 
Hist,  of  Dogma,  i  (Eng.  trans.);  ScHttBEB, 
The  Jewish  People  (Eng.  trans.),  and  Die 
Predigt  Jesu  in  ihrem  Verhiiltniss  z.  A.  T.  u. 
z.  Judenthum;  BALDSNSVEBOBBjDasSelbstbe- 
wusstsein  Jesu  im  Licht  d.  messianischen  Hoff- 
nungen  s.  Zeit ;  Wendt,  Die  Lehre  Jesu  (Eng. 
trans,  of  ii);  Weizsackeb,  Apostolic  Age 
(Eng.  trans.);  Bousset,  Jesu  Predigt  in 
ihrem  Gegensatz  z.  Judenthum;  Betschlao, 
Bib.  Theol.  of  the  New  Testament  (Eng. 
ti«ns.);  GuKKisL,  in  Theol.  Lit.-zeit.  (1893); 
C.  HoLTZiiAKK,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u.  Eirche, 
i.  367  fl  On  the  early  presence  of  the  Trini- 
tarian formula  see  Resch,  Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte  z.  d.  Evangelien,  ii.  Heft  (Paral- 
leltexte  z.  Matthaeus  u.  Marcus).       (b.m.w.) 


Cliristiaii  ConicioiUQieM :  Ger.  e/imt- 
liches  BewuasUein;  Fr.  conscience  chrHienne; 
Ital.  coicienza  cristiana,  A  variant  on  the 
Hegelian  phrase  'universal  consciousness/ 
meaning,  technically,  consciousness  of  Chris* 
tian  doctrine — in  tixe  sense  of  the  Christian 
point  of  view — ^as  diffused  among  men,  and 
this  with  special  reference  to  its  unitary 
movement.  The  Christian  consciousness  is 
the  Ethos,  or  self-determining  expression,  of 
Christendom. 

Literature:  Brace, GestaChristi;  Schmidt, 
The  Social  Results  of  Early  Christianity  (Eng. 
trans.).    Cf.  Ethics  (Christian).        (R.11.W.) 

Clirutiaii  Soienoe :  see  Fatth-oube. 

Christiaiiitj  [Lat.  Christianus,  partisan 
of  Chrietiu] :  Ger.  Christenthum ;  Fr.  Chris- 
tianieme;  Ital.  Criatianesimo,  lliQ  name  of 
the  religion  founded  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Although  based  upon  the  entire  career  of 
Jesus,  and  issuing  f)rom  his  Person,  Chris- 
tianity involved  other  elements  even  at  the 
outset,  and  in  the  course  of  history  it  absorbed 
and  assimilated  several  movements  originally 
quite  alien.  On  analysis,  the  constituent  parts 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  (i)  Jesus  Christ, 
in  his  life,  death,  and  abiding  personal  in* 
fluence.  (2)  The  Jewish  environment  of  Jesus 
and  the  earliest  Christians — with  special 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament  conceptions 
of  God,  Man,  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  Jewish 
Law.  On  a  broad  survey  of  the  history  of 
Christianity,  it  may  be  said  that,  whenever 
personal  religion  and  personal  conviction  of 
sin  have  predominated,  or  when  a  reaction 
against  dogmatic  theology  and  the  domination 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  has  taken  place, 
a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  Jewish  factor  of 
personal  relation  to  God,  or  to  return  to  God's 
revelation  of  himself  in  Jesus,  or  to  cling  to 
both  of  these,  has  manifested  itself.  (3)  Greek, 
Graeco-Jewish,  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophy. 
Dniing  periods  of  theological  controversy, 
especifdly  controversy  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ  (cf.  Christoloot),  or  concerning 
God's  relation  to  the  world  and  man,  this 
element  has  commonly  exercised  sway.  (4) 
Roman  polity.  The  Latin,  Greek,  ana 
Anglican  Churches  are  organizations  modelled 
upon  the  Roman  empire.  In  pre-Reforma- 
tion  history  the  influence  of  the  Roman  or 
quasi-political  element  determined  the  ex- 
ternal organization  of  the  Church,  and  fur- 
nished an  ideal,  the  realization  of  which  was 
expected  to  result  in  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  (5)  The  pecu- 
liar national  consciousness,  or  racial  tendency, 
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-of  the  various  people  who  came  to  be  Chris- 
tianized. This  has  expressed  itself  mainly 
by  evincing  strong  affinity  for  one  or  other 
of  the  elements  already  noted;  e.g.  Latins 
•and  Celts  for  the  Roman  element;  Teutons 
for  the  Jewish  element;  mystics — who  ap- 
peared chiefly  among  the  Teutonic  stock — 
for  the  Greek  element,  which  allows  free  play 
for  personal  and  intellectual  preferences. 
At  the  present  time  a  new  movement  is  in 
progress,  particularly  among  the  peoples 
.of  the  Teutonic  stock.  They  are  deserting 
the  individualism  which  has  chara(;terized 
them  since  th&Eeibrmat ion,  and  are  beginning 
to  emphasize  the  social  side  of  Christianity — 
which,  in  the  course  of  history,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Eoman  element — ^yet  with- 
out using  the  Homan  polity,  and  drawing  for 
motive  force,  not  so  much  upon  ecclesiastical 
organization,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  personal 
relation  to  Jesus,  and  the  necessity  for  living 
this  life  here  and  now. 

Literaiure :  see  Chbist,  Chbistoloot  ; 
GoRS  (editor),  Lux  Mundi ;  E.  Caisd,  Evolu- 
tion of  Religion;  Julia  Wbdowood,  The 
cr^V  Moral  Ideal;  O.  Pfleidebbr,  Fhilos.  and 
Devel.  of  Religion ;  Ullmakn,  Reformers  be- 
fore the  Reformation  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Wenley, 
Preparation  for  Christianity  (an  elementary 
outline).  (B.H.W.) 

Cliristology  [Qr.  xp«^f*  anointed,  +  XcJyor, 
discourse]  :  Ger.  ukristologie;  Fr.  Christciogie; 
Ital.  Cristologia,  The  name  given  to  the 
(Various  doctrines,  for  the  most  part  systematic 
.or  theologico-philosophical,  concerning  the 
:  Person  of  Christ.  The  subject  is  dominated 
by  the  problems  which  necessarily  arise  in 
connection  with  the  coexistence  of  two  natures 
in  a  single  personality. 

Christology  in  the  strict  sense  cannot  be 
.said  to  have  existed  till  after  the  formulation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  exaltation  to  the 
right  hand  of  God.  And,  notwithstanding 
its  general  harmoniousness,  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  implies 
important  questions  not  yet  capable  of  clear 
statement,  and  therefore  still  unanswerable. 
They  are  connected  chiefly  with  the  part 
played  in  the  minds  of  the  earliest  disciples 
and  of  the  New  Testament  writers  by  the 
Jewish  conception  of  Messiah.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  undeniable  that,  if  taken  for  what 
they  bear  on  the  face  of  them,  the  New  Testa- 
ment declarations,  particularly  those  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  contain  the  suggestions,  and 
even  the  formulated  propositions,  which  later 
writers  have  no  more  than  elaborated  from 


different  points  of  view  and  with  additional 
aids. 

After  the  ist  century  Christology  follows 
certain  lines  of  development,  whidb  can  be 
traced  with  sufficient  clearness,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  clash  of  opinions  prior  to 
the  great  Councils  of  the  Church. 

(i)  The  period  prior  to  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, say  100-325  ▲.  D.  Leading  theories  of 
this  stage  are :  (a)  Ebionism  (q.  v.)  ;  a  Jewish 
theory,  exclusively  humanitarian  m  doctrine, 
and  denying  the  Virgin  birth,  and,  therefore, 
the  Incarnation.  (6)  Gnosticism  (q*v.);  a 
pagan  and  theosophical  theory,  characterized  by 
evaporation  of  the  human  element  in  Christ's 
nature,  which  was  treated  as  a  phantasm; 
hence  the  name  Dogetism  (q.v.)  often  applied 
to  this  doctrine.  Variations  of  the  theory  are 
to  be  found  in  the  speculations  of  the  Basili- 
dians,  to  whom  Christ  became  divine  at  the 
moment  of  baptism  ;  and  of  the  Valentinians, 
who  viewed  the  Virgin  merely  as  Christ's 
means  of  entrance  into  the  world,  (c)  The 
Alogi  and  the  followers  of  Artemon,  who  are 
essentially  Unitarians,  or  who  at  the  most 
admit  no  more  than  the  energizing  of  a  divine 
principle  or  power  in  Christ,  {d)  The  Patri- 
passians  of  the  Western  and  the  Sabellians 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  world.  The  former 
merged  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  God  by  teach- 
ing that  the  *  same  God  is  at  once  Father  and 
Son,'  a  view  which  led  to  the  inference  that 
God  himself  had  been  crucified.  The  Sabellians 
taught  a  triple  aspect  theory ;  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  modes 'in  which  the  original 
divine  substance  is  manifested.  The  charac- 
teristic result  is  a  denial  of  Christ's  personality, 
and  this  is  summed  up  in  the  theory  of  Paul 
of  Samosata,  which  leads  to  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  Logos  and  the  man  Jesus.  In 
all  these  schemes  the  influence  of  Greek, 
particularly  Neo-Platonic,  speculations  .oper- 
ated powerfully,  (e)  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Christological  speculations  of  the  Apo- 
stolic Fathers:  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Dionysius.  Of  these  Origen  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Although  he  holds  the>  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  from  the  substance  of 
the  Father,  he  is  affected  by  Docetism,  and 
also  by  the  tendency  to  subordinate  Christ  to 
God.  Although  he  is  the  first  to  employ  the 
term  *  God-man,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  problems — even  the  *  heresies ' — raised  by 
the  Arian  controversy  lie  embedded  in  his 
teaching.    Cf.  Patristic  Philosophy. 

(2)  The  Christology  which  resulted  in  the 
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Nicene  Symbol,  325-81  a.  d.  The  principal 
theory  of  this  period  is  that  associated  with 
the  Dame  of  Arias,  who  held  the  presence  of 
both  natures  in  Christ.  Christ,  although  he 
exbted  before  the  world,  was  created  at  a  defi- 
nite time  by  a  specific  act  of  God's  will.  Con- 
sequently he  must  be  subordinate  to  God,  and 
of  a  different  substance  or  essence.  The  semi- 
Arians,  while  denying  unity  of  essence,  and 
not  going  so  far  as  to  inculcate  the  Arian 
Hetebo-ousia  (q.v.),  proposed  the  doctrine  of 
similarity  of  substance,  a  theory  that  at  least 
possessed  the  advantage  of  adaptability.  The 
orthodox  Christology,  formulated  in  opposition 
to  these  '  heresies,'  is  summed  up  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  teaches  that  Christ  is  begotten, 
not  made,  and  that  he  is  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father. 

(3)  The  Christology  which  resulted  in  the 
Symbol  of  Chalcedon,  381-451  a.  d.  The 
issues  of  the  Arian  controversy  retained 
vitality  for  years,  and  new  departures  from 
the  conciliar  dogmas  emerged.  These  are 
chiefly :  (a)  Apollinabianism  (q.  v.),  which 
taught  that,  while  Christ  possessed  a  human 
body,  he  had  no  rational  soul,  the  place  of  this 
being  occupied  by  the  Logos.  Not  being  truly 
human,  his  whole  redemptive  work  was  held 
by  this  teaching  to  be  vitiated.  (6)  Nes- 
TOBIAKI8M  (q.v.),  by  which  the  two  natures  are 
placed  side  by  side  in  external  juxtaposition, 
and  without  vital  intercommunion.  This  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  persistent  views. 
(c)  Etttychiakibm  (q.v.),  according  to  which 
the  human  nature  is  submerged  or  completely 
informed  and  transformed  by  the  divine.  The 
fully  elaborated  Christology  of  the  Church  was 
formulated  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
opposition  to  these  '  heretical '  views ;  and,  as 
this  creed  is  not  so  well  known,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  quote  the  essential  part :  *  We 
all  with  one  voice  confess  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  one  and  the  same  Son,  the  same  perfect 
in  Godhead,  the  same  perfect  in  Manhood,  very 
God  and  very  Man,  the  same  consisting  of  a 
reasonable  soul  and  a  body,  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father  as  touching  the  Godhead,  the 
same  of  one  substance  with  us  as  touching  the 
Manhood,  like  us  in  all  things,  sin  except; 
begotten  of  the.  Father  before  the  worlds  as 
touching  the  Godhead,  the  same  in  these  last 
days,  for  us  and  our  salvation,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  as  touching 
the  Manhood,  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Sou, 
Lord,  Only-begotten,  to  be  acknowledged  of 
two  natures,  without  confusion,  without  con- 
version,   without    division,    never    to    be 


separated;  the  distinction  of  natures  being 
in  no  wise  done  away  because  of  the  union, 
but  rather  the  characteristic  property  of  each 
nature  being  preserved,  and  concurring  into 
one  person  and  one  substance,  not  as  if  Christ 
were  parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but 
one  and  the  same  Son  and  only-begotten  Grod, 
Word,  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.' 

(4)  Christology  till  the  Third  Council  of 
Constantinople,  689  a.d.  (a)  The  Mono- 
physitic  < heresy'  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
This  was  a  recrudescence  of  Eutychianism. 
Christ  has  but  one  nature  in  which  the  human 
element  is  a  contingent  quality  of  the  divine. 
The  watchword  of  the  Monophysites  (q.v.) 
— God  has  been  crucified — led  to  their  being 
called  also  Theopaschites.  This  Christology  still 
obtains  to-day  in  some  of  the  smaller  Chris- 
tian Churches,  notably  the  Abyssinian  and 
Armenian.  (6)  Monothelitism  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  controversy  shifted  from  Neo-Platonic  to 
semi-psychological  ground.  The  Monothelites 
maintained  that,  as  .Christ  is  one  person,  so 
he  must  have  but  one  will;  this,  as  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  he  has  two 
co-operating  wills — a  human  and  a  divine. 
The  Third  Council  of  Constantinople  re- 
affirmed the  formula  of  Chalcedon,  and  added 
a  supplementary  article  'preaching  two 
natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations.' 
From  this  time  till  the  Reformation  Christo- 
logy practically  stood  f&st  on  conciliar  founda- 
tions; and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
conciliar  deliverances  constitute  the  official 
Christology  to-day  in  all  the  main  branches 
of  Christendom.  A  factual  incarnation ;  two 
natures,  supematurally  joined  in  one  person, 
and  this  for  the  execution  of  a  definite  aim, 
otherwise  impracticable;  these  sum  up  the 
teaching. 

(5)  Christology  of  Protestantism.  Seeing 
that  the  Reformation  was  much  more  an 
ecclesiastico-political  than  a  iloctrinal  change, 
Christology  remained  unaltered  in  essentials. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  freedom  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age  let  loose  inquiry,  (a)  On  the 
whole,  Lutheran  Christology  exhibits  some 
tendencies  divergent  from  those  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches.  The  former  lead  to  the  em- 
phasis of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  rather 
than  the  human;  the  latter  tend  to  separa- 
tion of  the  two  natures.  The  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
element  in  Christ  was  thus  raised  once  more, 
and  a  fresh  discussion,  of  the  Commukigauo 
Idiomatum  (q.v.)  took  place.  (6)  Early  in 
the  17th  century  the  famous  Eenosis  verma 
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Erypsis  controyersy  arose  between  the  theo- 
logians of  Giessen  and  Tubingen,  and  with 
this  Protestant  Christology,  strictly  so  called, 
may  be  said  to  dose.  This  discussion  related 
essentially  to  Christ's  use  of  his  divine  powers 
daring  the  period  of  his  Humiliatiok  (q.v.). 
Both  schools  agreed  in  attributing  the  pos- 
session of  these  powers  to  him.  The  Giessen 
Kenotists  held  that  he  abstained  from  exer- 
cising them.  The  Tubingen  Eryptics  urged 
that  he  employed  them  secretly.  Although 
it  had  little  influence  at  the  time,  this 
controversy,  especially  on  the  Kenotic  side, 
still  exists. 

(6)  Recent  and  contemporary  Christology. 
In  tne  19th  century  Clmstology  has  been 
profoundly  affected  by  philosophical  considera- 
tions, and  particularly  by  the  great  German 
systems  of  the  Eantian  school,  (a)  Kant 
himself,  so  far  as  he  retained  elements  of  the 
1 8th  century  rationalism,  favoured  a  Unitarian 
standpoint,  according  to  which  Christ's  divinity 
is  an  effect,  not  a  precondition,  of  his  life. 
(()  According  to  the  Hegelian  teaching,  the 
divine  and  ^e  human  are  different,  not  in 
kind,  but  only  in  degree ;  and  therefore  Christ 
differs  in  degree  from  other  men;  there  is  a 
greater  fullness  of  the  divine  in  him.  (e) 
Schleiermacher,  who  approached  the  problem 
from  the  theological  rather  than  the  philo- 
sophical side,  still  retains  humanitarian  ten- 
dencies derived  from  the  philosophical  theo- 
logians, but  finds  in  Christ's  sinlessness  a 
peculiar  manifestation  of  deity,  one  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  human  being,  (d)  The 
most  enlivening  view  of  the  middle  of  the  1 9th 
century  was  that  of  Richard  Rothe,  who 
departed  fit)m  the  formula  of  Chalcedon,  and 
emphasized,  as  against  Christ's  two  natures, 
his  ethical  personality.  Christ  came  to  be 
God  by  his  life,  passion,  and  death.  This 
doctrine  is,  on  the  whole,  possibly  the  most 
consonant  with  modem  speculative  thought. 
In  the  United  States,  Horace  Bushnell  adopted 
a  view  not  very  dissimilar,  (e)  More  recently 
the  Eenotic  theory  has  had  many  representa- 
tives, of  whom  Delitzsch,  Eahnis,  Martensen, 
Lange,  Godet,  and  Howard  Crosby  are  the 
best  known.  The  essential  features  of  this 
Christology  lie  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
double  will  theory,  approved  by  the  Third 
Constantinople  Council,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  single  will.  Christ  is  held  to  have  given 
up  his  divine  attributes  in  the  period  between 
birth  and  resurrection.  In  other  words,  the 
human  nature  communicates  its  attributes  to 
the  divine ;  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  this 


communication  there  is,  of  course,  much 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  various 
Kenotists.  (/)  Dorner,  who,  like  some  of 
the  Calvinists,  has  criticized  the  Eenotista 
severely,  promulgates  the  idea  of  a  progres- 
sive divinization  of  Christ,  a  conception  which 
several  of  the  Christocentric  theologians 
accept.  Christ  became  more  and  more  divine 
as  his  humanity  expanded,  for  only  as  his 
humanity  grew  could  he  be  the  vehicle  of  the 
Logos.  For  the  last  few  years  attention  has 
been  directed  more  to  the  investigation  of  the 
historical  circumstances  of  Christ's  life  than 
to  systematic  theorizing  about  his  nature. 
This  is  consonant  with  certain  dominant  theo- 
logical tendencies,  especially  those  formulated 
by  the  school  of  Ritschl. 

Literature:  see  Chbist.  The  authorita- 
tive work  for  the  whole  subject  is  Dobsxb, 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eng.  traD8.)i 
Weizsaokeb,  Apostolic  Age  (£ng.  trans.); 
Betsohlag,  Christ,  d.  N.  T.,  and  New  Testa- 
ment Theol.  (Eng.  trans.);  F.  C.  Battb, 
Die  christl.  Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinigkeit  u. 
Menschwerdung  Gottes  in  ihrer  geschichtL 
Entwickelung;  Habnagk,  Hist  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.);  Nitzsgh,  Dogmeogeschichte ; 
SOHNECEEKBUBQEB,  Zur  kirchlicheu  Christol.; 
H.  ScHULTZ,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Oottheit  Christi ; 
art.  Eenotiker  u.  Eryptiker  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyc. ;  Eakt,  Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  Pure  Reason  (Eng.  trans.) ;  A.  Coquebsl^ 
Christologie ;  Mabtikeau,  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion ;  Biedebmann,  Christl.  Dogmatik; 
Matheson,  Aids  to  the  Study  of  Qerman 
Theology  (for  Hegelian  view  of  Trinity); 
ScHLEiEBMACHEB,  Der  christl.  Glaube;  B. 
RoTHB,  Dogmatik ;  Delitzsch,  Bib.  Psychol. 
(Eng.  trans.);  Mabteksen,  Christ!  Dog- 
matik; Bbuce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ; 
F.  J.  Hall,  The  Kenotic  Theory.  For 
a  recent  destructive  view  of  the  early  his- 
tory see  Bbandt,  Die  evangelische  Oesch. 
u.  d.  Ursprung  d.  Christenthums ;  conira  see 
SwETE,  The  Apostles'  Creed;  Faibbaibn, 
Christ  in  Modern  Theol.;  and  in  the  Ex- 
positor, 1895  (with  special  reference  to 
philosophy  of  religion) ;  and  his  forthcoming 
work.  The  Person  of  Christ  and  Philos.  of 
Religion;  Powell,  The  Principle  of  the 
Incarnation.  (R.if.w.) 

Christophaaiy  [Or.  6  Xpitn-ot,  the  anointed, 
•^ifxuptiv,  to  appear]  :  Qer.  ChrUtophania ;  Fr. 
Chiistophanie;  Ital.  Apparizioni  di  Critto, 
The  name  given  to  the  appearances  of  Christ 
to  men  after  the  Resurrectiou. 

Setting  faith  aside,  the  narratives  of  the 
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Cbspel  writers  and  of  Paul  raise  two  problems : 
(i)  Wbat  are  the  historical  facts  now  ascer- 
tainable t  (2)  Were  the  appearances  of  a 
perfectly  natural  or  physical  character,  or  were 
they  in  marked  ways  abnormal  or  spiritual  1 

(i)  The  evidence  warrants  these  historical 
conclusions:  (a)  As  Schenkel  points  out,  Christ 
appeared  only  to  his  faithful  followers,  none 
of  his  persecutors  saw  him.  (6)  Devoted  dis- 
ciples were  persuaded  that  he  had  appeared 
to  them  soon  after  the  Crucifixion,  (e)  The 
precise  order  of  these  incidents  and  their  exact 
number  cannot  now  be  known  historically. 
{d)  The  incidents  connected  with  the  recorded 
manifestations  show  that  Christ  appeared  in 
his  'heavenly/  not  in  his  'earthly'  body. 
(0)  The  manifestation  to  Paul  was  '  heavenly.' 
These  conclusions  lead  to  the  following : — 

(2)  The  Christophanies  do  not  require,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tend  to  exclude  a  conception 
of  the  Resurrection  as  a  physical  reanimation 
of  the  fleshly  body.  In  a  word,  history  cannot 
help  faith  to  a  bodily  Christophany. 

^o  doubt,  the  question  may  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  system  rathw  than  of 
history.  In  this  case  the  problem  may  be  put 
thus :  Were  the  appearances  subjective  hal- 
lucinations, as  Strauss,  Renan,  and  Holsten 
hold ;  or  were  they  objectively  real,  as  Ewald, 
Weisse,  and  Hanne  contend  t  But  a  decision 
as  between  these  views  would  seem  to  involve 
an  appeal  to  history. 

Literature :  Ease,  Gesch.  Jesu ;  the  Lives 
of  Jesus,  by  St&auss,  Kbandeb,  Sohek- 
XSL  (all  Eng.  trans.),  Wittiohen,  Ewald, 
Pbbssens^;  Milliqan,  The  Resurrection; 
Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  vi  (Eng.  trans.^; 
T.  HoFiiAMN,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi ; 
Habkack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  85  n.  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Weizsackeb,  Apostolic  Age,  i.  7  f. 
(Eng.  trans.).  (B.11.W.) 

Chroma  [Gr.  xP^fM,  colour] :  Ger.  (i)  Vor- 
zeiehen ;  (2)  HcHbtan,  luMer  Ton ;  (3)  Achtel ; 
Fr.  (i)  9igne  de  dUm  {de  b^cH,  flat;  de 
beearre,  sharp),  (2)  demi-ton,  (3)  erochs;  Ital. 
(i)  eroma  (diedtSj  sharp;  hemoUe,  flat),  (2) 
semitwmo,  (3)  croma,  (i)  The  sign  ($  or  b) 
which  denotes  the  raising  or  lowering  of  a 
note  by  a  musical  semitone.  (2)  A  semitone. 
(3)  An  eighth  note  or  quaver  (more  usually 
spelled  crama).  Ct  Stainer  and  Barrett,  Diet. 
ofMuiical  Terms,  22.  (B.B.T.) 

CHiroiiUMSthenA :  [xP^f^t  colour, +a[irBrj' 
an,  perception] :  Ger.  Chromaeethesie ;  Fr. 
chnmetth^e,  audition  colorh;  Ital.  cram- 
ettetia,  A  vivid  association  of  colours  with 
words,  letters,' sounds^  Sec, 


These  colours  are  thought  of,  or  even  seeui 
in  space,  when  the  letters  are  seen  or  the 
sounds  heard.  It  forms  one  important  in- 
stance of  Stnabsthesza  (q.  v.).  (j.j.) 

Chromatio  Aborration :  see  Abbbbahok. 

Chromatics  [Gr.  xP^fwriK^t,  relating  to 
colour]:  Ger.  {i)Farhenlehre,  {2) ehromatisehe 
Tonlehre;  Fr.  ^romeUique;  Ital.  oromatiea. 
(i)  The  science  of  colour.  The  term  should 
properly  be  limited  to  colour  as  a  function  of 
light,  but  it  is  often  applied  to  colour-sensa- 
tion effects.    Cf.  YisiOK.  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  Scales  or  series  of  notes  including  the 
black  keys  of  the  piano,  or  sharps  and  flats 
on  the  staff;  they  run  in  the  scale  of  twelve 
semitones.  Cf.  Parry,  art.  Chromatici  in 
Grove's  Diet,  of  Mtuie  and  Musicians,  i.  355 
(1879).  (B.B.T.) 

Chromatopfleudopsis  [Gr.  x^/ia,  colour, 

+^cvdi7c,  false,  4- 5^tff,  vision] :  Ger.  ChromatO' 

pseudojms;  Fr.  aehramatopsie;  Ital.  cromatO' 

psetidopsia.     Abnormal    colour    perception; 

C0LOUB-BLINDNBS8  (q.  v.).  (J.J.) 

Chromatopna  [Gr.  xp^l^^t  colour,  -f  ^^tr, 
vision]:  Ger.  Chromatopsie;  Fr.  sensatum 
anormale  de  cofdeur ;  Ital.  eramaiopsia.  An 
abnormal  colour  sensation ;  such  as  the  yellow 
appearance  of  objects  after  a  dose  of  san- 
tonin ;  also  called  Chromopsia,  Chroopsia.  See 
Vision  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Chromatoscope :  see  Labobatobt  and 
Appabatus,  B,  (a),  (3). 

Chromosome  ^Gr.  xp^l*^9  colour, +  cr«0fui, 
body] :  Ger.  SehUifen ;  Fr.  dtrotnosome  (pre- 
feri^sd),  bdtannet]  Ital.  cromosoma.  One  of 
the  deeply  staining  bodies. in  the  nucleus  of 
the  cell  during  the  process  of  division. 

The  term  was  first  used  by  Waldeyer  in 
1888.  The  chromosomes  are  of  special  interest 
as  the  biological  units  which,  as  observation 
shows,  play  an  important  part  in  the  divisioti 
of  cells,  and  especially  in  Febtilizatiok 
(q.  V.)  and  the  changes  which  follow  thereon. 
They  originate  from  the  nuclear  network  of 
the  cell,  and  vary  in  number  from  2  to  168. 
Evexy  species  of  animal  and  plant  has  a  fixed 
number;  in  all  organisms  which  arise  by 
sexual  reproduction  the  number  is  even ;  and 
in  the  majority  of  observed  cases,  in  the  cells 
which  unite  in  fertilization,  the  number  of 
chromosomes  is  one-half  that  which  is  chai^ 
acteristic  of  the  tissue-cells  of  the  species.  In 
division  they  split  longitudinally,  half  of  each 
passing  into  each  of  tibe  two  daughter  nuclei 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  development  of  ova 
and  spermatozoa  they  in  some  cases  give  rise 
to  tetrads  and  dyads.  (c.LL.ii.) 
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Literature :  Van  Bekedsn,  Becherches  sur 
la  maturation  de  Toeaf,  Arch,  de  Biol.,  iv 
(1883) ;  E.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Devel.  and 
Inheritance  (1896);  M.  Flemming,  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntniss  der  Zelle,  Arch^  f.  mikr.  Anat. 

(1879-82).  (C.LL.M.-B.S.O.) 

CHiroiiic  (i),  and  Aonte  (2)  [Gr.  xp^^^i^^^y 
relating  to  time;  Lat.  aeiUtLS,  sharp]:  Ger. 
i)  chronisehj  (2)  akut;  Fr.  (i)  (Aroniqtief 
2)atgu;  Ital.  (i)cronico,  (2)  acuto.  These 
terms  are  used  in  reference  to  diseases  to 
distinguish  those  which  are  of  long  dura- 
tion, slow  progress,  and  gradual  onset,  from 
those  which  appear  somewhat  suddenly,  pro- 
gress rapidly,  and  continue  for  only  a  brief 
time. 

No  definite  period  applicable  to  all  cases 
can  be  assigned  to  differentiate  the  one  from 
the  other,  but  in  many  cases  the  differentiation 
is  easily  made  (compare  the  distinctions  be- 
tween chronic  and  acute  mania  under  Mania). 
The  term  subacute  is  used  to  refer  to  diseases 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  chronic 
and  the  acute,  and  is  more  akin  to  the  latter. 
Acute  is  also  used  with  reference  to  symptoms, 
such  as  pain,  of  an  extreme  and  pronounced 
character.  (j.j.) 

Clironometry  (mental) :  see  Measube- 
MENT,  and  Beaghon  Time. 

Chzonoscopef  Cliro&ograpli,  and  Chnmo^ 
meter:  see  Labobatort  and  Appabatus, 
III,  C  (i). 

ChxywtLliB  [Gr.  xP^^^f  gold]  :  Ger.  Pwppe, 
Gcidpuppe;  Fr.  ehrysalide;  Ital.  ninfa, 
erisalide.  A  term  introduced  by  Lamarck  for 
the  complete  or  obtected  pupa  of  flies,  buttei^ 
flies,  and  moths;  so  called  from  the  golden 
glance  on  the  pupae  of  many  species  of  butter- 
flies.    The  term  was  used  by  Aristotle. 

Literature :  Fackabd,  Textbook  of  Ento- 
mol. ;  ScuDDEB,  Butterflies  of  New  England; 
KiBBT  and  Spence,  EntomoL ;  D.  Shabp, 
Cambridge  Nat.   Hist.,   Insects,   Pts.  I,  II 

(1895-9).  (C.B.M.-E.B.P.) 

Chrysippiui.  (cir.  280-207  B.C.)  Born  in 
Cilicia  and  died  at  Athens.  A  Greek  follower 
of  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  laughing  at  seeing  an  ass  eatiag  his  own 
supper  of  figs. 

Chubby  Thomas,  (i 679-1 747.)  An  Eng- 
lish glove-maker  and  tallow-chandler,  who 
taught  himself  with  remarkable  success,  and 
wrote  several  valuable  works  from  a  deistic 
point  of  view. 

ChiiTch  [Gr.  r^  KvpioK^v^  the  Lord's  House] : 
Ger.  Kirehe ;  Fr.  ^gliie ;  Ital.  Chiesa,  Church 
has  several  meanings,     (i)  The  root-mean- 


ing :  a  place  of  worship,  a  building.  (2)  A 
local  congregation.  (3)  An  organization  of 
local  congregations,  either  territorial  (like  the 
Fresbyterian  Church  of  the  South  in  the  United 
States) ;  or  national  (b'ke  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land) ;  or  imperial  (like  the  Anglican  Church) ; 
or  international  (like  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church).  (4)  The  ideal  church,  or  church  uni- 
versal ;  the  church  to  whose  members,  whether 
in  ecclesiastical  connection  or  not,  the  saying 
'theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  may  be 
applied. 

For  philosophy  of  reUgion,  the  principal 
subject  of  interest  is  the  relation  of  the  church, 
in  this  last  sense,  to  the  Kingdom  of  €k>D 
(q.  v.). 

.  Literature :  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht ;  the  Church 
Histories  of  Neandiui,  Baijb,  Thibrsch,  and 
MOlleb  (all  in  Eng.  trans.);  Hobt,  Chris- 
tian Ecclesia;  M^Giffebt,  Apostolic  Age; 
Habnagk,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.); 
Pfleidbbeb,  Philos.  of  Religion,  iii.  chap, 
iv.  (Eng.  trans.).  For  the  recent  Hitach- 
lian  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God»  see 
A.  RiTSCHL,  Die  christl.  Lehre  v.  d.  Recht- 
fertigung  u.  Versohnung ;  Kaftan,  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion  (Eng.  trans.);  J.  Weiss, 
Die  IVedigt  Jesu  v.  Reiche  Gottes;  H.  H. 
Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Eng.  trans.) ; 
Wageneb,  a.  Ritschl's  Idee  d.  Reiches  Gk)ttes 
im  Lichte  d.  Gesch. ;  Gabvie,  The  Ritschlian 
Theol.  (B.M.W.) 

Church  and  State:  Ger.  Kirehe  und 
Stoat ;  Fr.  Viglise  et  UtaJt]  Ital.  Chieea  e  J^ato. 
The  relation  between  a  state  and  the  church, 
or  churches,  to  which  its  people  belong. 

Until  modem  times,  some  kind  of  religions 
establishment  has  been  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  constitution  of  every  sovereign 
state.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
forbids  such  an  establishment  for  the  United 
States,  but  not  for  the  states.  Connecticut 
retained  one  until  181 8. 

That  the  United  States  are  to  be  r^arded 
as  a  Christian  nation,  see  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  v.  United  States,  143  United  States 
Reports,  437,  471.  The  Church  of  England 
is  not  a  corporation  by  itself,  but  a  part  of 
the  government  of  England ;  its  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  faith  having  for  its  adherents  the 
authority  of  law,  and  the  civil  courts  having 
the  ultimate  decision  of  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  for  heresy. 

Literature :  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois, 
iii.,  Liv.  24  and  25  ;  W.  E.  Gladstone,  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church  (1838- 
41),  and  The  Irish  Church  (1869).        (8Ji3.) 
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Clmrch  Philosophy  (Roman  Catholic)  : 
see  St.  Thomas  (philoEophy  of). 

CicerOf  Marciui  Tvlliiui.  (106-43  B.C.) 
A  distinguished  orator,  statesman,  and  philo- 
sopher of  Rome,  horn  at  Arpinum,  and 
murdered  near  Formiae,  in  Italy.  He  was 
liberally  educated,  studying  Greek  under 
Archias,  the  poet.  He  took  deep  interest  in 
Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  About  90 
B.C.  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  Mucins 
Scaevola.  After  travelling  through  Asia 
Minor,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  77  B.C.,  in 
restored  health.  In  7  5  b.  c.  he  became  quaestor 
and  was  assigned  to  Sicily ;  in  69,  aedile ;  in 
66,  praetor;  in  63,  consul  with  C.  Antonius; 
in  62  he  declined  the  goyemorship  of  a  pro- 
vince and  retuiTied  to  the  senate  as  a  private 
individual ;  in  58  he  went  into  exile,  and  his 
elegant  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  burned 
by  Clodius;  in  55  he  was  restored  by  the 
senate  and  people,  being  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  popular  favour;  in  52  he 
acted  as  proconsul  of  Cilicia  and  Pisidia  for 
one  year.  He  joined  the  army  of  Pompey 
agaiuEt  Caesar,  but  was  kindly  treated  after- 
wards by  Caesar  at  Rome. 

Cicero  approved  the  assassination  of  Caesar 
and  denounced  Mark  Antony.  The  republican 
cause  was  lost  in  the  coalition  of  Octavius 
with  Antony  and  Lepidus.  Cicero  was  pro- 
scribed, and  killed  by  soldiers  of  Octavius. 

Circular  [Lat.  eirculuSf  a  circle] :  Ger. 
circular,  kreisformig ;  Fr.  circulaire ;  Ital. 
cireolare.  Used  in  certain  connections  in 
neurology  and  pathology  to  mean  self-sustain- 
ing or  self-repeating:  e.g. 'circular  process,' 
as  respiration ;  '  circular  reaction,'  one  whose 
muscular  movement  is  itself  a  stimulus, 
through  sight  or  another  sense,  to  its  own 
repetition ;  *  circukr  insanity.' 

The  theory  of  the  'circular  reaction'  has  been 
developed  in  connection  with  Imitation  (q.v.). 

LtUrcUwre :  PFLt)^GER,  TeleoL  Mechanik  d. 
leben.  Natur,  in  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  xv(i877); 
Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race,  chap,  ii ;  Gboos,  The  Play  of  Animals 
(Eng.  trans.),  Index.  (j.m.b.) 

Circulating  Capital :  Ger.  fiussiges 
KapitaL ;  Fr.  capitaux  circuJtants ;  Ital.  cajpt- 
taU  eircclanU.  (i)  '  That  portion  of  stock  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  pi-ofit  which  does  not 
yield  such  profit  till  it  is  parted  with '  (Mal- 
thus).  (2)  '  That  which  fulfils  the  whole  of 
its  office  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged by  a  single  use'  (Mill).  In  general, 
subsistence  and  materials,  as  distinct  from 
tools  and  buildings. 


Malthus,  following  Adam  Smith,  defined 
circulating  capital  by  its  private  relations 
to  the  owner.  Mill,  following  Ricardo,  de* 
fined  it  by  its  relations  to  the  technique  of 
production.  The  latter  method  is  now  in 
general  use.    Cf.  Fixed  Capital.       (a.t.h.) 

Circulation:  Ger.  Geidumlauf;  Fr.  eir^ 
cvlation;  Ital.  circolazione.  (i)  The  total 
amount  of  means  of  exchange  circulating 
from  hand  to  hand — coin  and  notes,  but  noi 
cheques — better  known  as  Cubbbncy  (q.v.). 
(2)  The  total  volume  of  transactions  effected 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  use  of  money 
in  a  given  period. 

The  development  of  the  second  and  moro 
important    meaning    is    due    to    Newcomb.: 
Economic  quantities.   Fays  Newcomb  (Pnn- 
ciples    of   Political  Ec(momy\   are   of    two 
kinds:  funds  and  flows.    A  fund  is  a  quan- 
tity or  value  pure  and  simple;  a  flow  is  so* 
many  dollars  per  hour,  day,  or  year.     The 
volume  of  the  currency  is  a  fund ;  the  mone-r 
tary  circulation  is  a  flow.     If  V  represents, 
the  volume  of  currency,  R  the  rapidity  of  its 
movements  (i.e.  the  average  number  of  times, 
a  dollar  changes  hands  in  the  course  of  a  year), 
and  F  the  year's  flow  of  currency,  or  monetary 
circulation,  then  F=VxR.    Newcomb  fur- 
ther points  out  that  this  flow  of  money  from 
buyers  to  sellers  is  compensated  by  an  equi- 
valent flow  of  goods  from  sellers  to  buyers, 
which  he  calls  the  industrial  circulation,  and 
draws    important     consequences     from     the 
necessary  equality  of  the  two.  (a.t.h.) 

Circnliui  in  Frobando  [Lat.] :  Ger. 
Cirkelheweia 'j  Fr.  (Lat.  form),  cercU  vicieux; 
Ital.  circoio  vizioso.  Otherwise  called  circular 
reasoning y  or  argwment  in  a  circle ;  a  form  of 
the  Fallacy  of  Fetitio  Frincipii,  generally 
exhibited  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  reasonings, 
and  consisting  in  the  use  as  a  premise  of  either 
the  final  conclusion  to  be  established  or  of  a 
proposition  which  is  logically  dependent  for 
justification  on  that  conclusion. 

Literature:  Whately,  Logic,  Bk.  III.  §  13; 
Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  V.  chap.  vii.  §  2.  (r.a.) 

CistereiaiL :  Ger.  Cieterzieneer ;  Fr.  Cister- 
den ;  Ital.  Cistereenei,  One  of  the  monastic 
orders ;  founded  by  St.  Bernard  at  Citeaux, 
in  Burgundy,  in  1098. 

The  Cistercian  order  is  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scholasticism  (q.  v.)  and  Mysticism 
(q.  v.),  on  account  of  St.  Bernard's  connection 
with  it.  It  becomes  prominent  again  in  the 
later  history  of  thought,  because  Port  Royal 
was  one  of  its  oflishoots. 

Literature:    de  Burgen,  Annales  Cister- 
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cien&es;  Newman,  Hist,  of  the  Cistercian 
Order ;  Jakauschek,  Crigines  CistercienseB. 
See  Jansenism,  Mysticism,  Scholasticism. 

(B.M.W.) 

CitiieiL  [ME.  eitezein,  from  Lat.  eivitcu, 
a  state]:  Ger.  £iirger;  Fr.  citoyen;  Ital. 
borghese,  eiUadtno.  Originally  any  person 
enjoying  municipal  rights  in  a  city;  subse- 
quently used  to  signify  (x)  a  mere  inhabitant 
of  a  city,  or  (2)  a  pei*8on  enjojdng  political 
rights  in  a  soyereign  State  (q.  v.)       (f.cm.) 

Civil  (in  law)  [Lat.  cti7t7t>T:  Ger.  bUrgerlieh; 
Fr.  civil;  Ital.  civile,  (i)  Pertaining  to  the 
State.  (2)  Pertaining  to  the  ordinary  deal- 
ings of  a  state  with  its  citizens,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  dealings  with  them  as  to  mili- 
tary, naval,  criminal,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
(3)  Pertaining  to  a  state  with  respect  to  its 
citizens,  as  distinguished  from  its  relations  to 
foreign  powers ;  as  in  civil  war.  Civil  death, 
death  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  terminating  a 
man's  existence,  so  far  as  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  state  is  concerned,  in 
the  relation  of  the  citizen.  It  may  result 
from  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or 
fi'om  taking  perpetual  monastic  vows,  under 
the  laws  of  some  states.  (s.e.b.) 

Civil  Zaw:  Ger.  CivilreelU,  bilrgerlichea 
Recht,  Rbmischea  Recht;  Yr,  droit  civil;  ItaL 
diritto  civile,  (i)  The  law  of  a  pai*ticular 
state.  (2)  That  part  of  the  law  of  a  particular 
state  pertaining  to  civil  affairs*  (3)  The  law 
of  ancient  Home  (see  Code).  (4)  The  law  of 
modem  Europe  built  upon  the  Roman  civil 
law,  as  distinguished  from  that  based  on  local 
customary  law. 

'Quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  ius  con- 
siituit,  id  ipsius  proprium  civitatis  est,  voca- 
turque  ius  civile'  (Just.  InstiL,  I.  ii.  i).  (8.E.B.) 

Clairvoyance:  Ger.  HeUnchtigl^,  HeU- 
eehkunst,  to  see  across ;  Fr.  clairvoyance,  Zuct- 
diU ;  Ital.  chiaroveggenza.  Tiie  alleged  ability, 
by  use  of  a  peculiar  faculty,  to  see  things  not 
normally  visible  at  all,  or  things  at  a  great 
distance. 

Belief  in  this  or  in  similar  powers  has  existed 
from  ancient  times  (cf.  Magic),  but  has  become 
specially  prominent  in  several  connections.  Of 
modem  instances  may  be  mentioned  (i)  its 
connection  with  the  doctrine  revived  by  the 
successors  of  Mesmer,  early  in  the  present 
century,  that  persons  in  the  mesmeric  state, 
called  somnambules,  were  able  to  see  the 
internal  structure  of  diseased  organs  and  thus 
prescribe  remedies.  The  doctrine  was  soon 
extended  to  tlie  ability  to  read  with  closed 
eyes,  to  see  events  happening  at  a  distance, 


and  the  like.  In  this  connection  it  was 
taken  up  (3)  by  modern  phrenology,  and  es- 
pecially by  modem  spiritualism,  mediums 
frequently  claiming  clairvoyant  power.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  as  a  conjuring 
performance  (second-sight),  clairvoyance  de- 
pends  upon  the  rapid  and  skilful  interpreta- 
tion of  an  ingenious  system  of  signals.  When 
submitted  to  rigid  scientific  tests,  no  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  such  a  power  is  obtainable. 
A  similar  alleged  power,  in  which  the  ear  is 
the  medium,  is  termed  clairaudience.  The 
further  history  of  clairvoyance  may  be  traced 
in  the  histories  of  spiritualism,  hypnotism,  and 
mesmerism,  and  the  older  forms  of  divina- 
tion. (JJ,) 

Literature:  Ochobowicz,  De  la  sugges- 
tion mentale  (1887,  ^^*  trans.);  A.  Lang, 
Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense,  and  The 
Making  of  Beligion;  the  Froc.  Soc.  Psych. 
Bes.,  vii.  30,  356  ff.,  and  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Psych., 
i.  ff.  (L.if.) 

Clan  [Gael,  elann,  offspring,  family,  stock] : 
Ger.  Sijppe  {Stamm,  given  in  dictionaries  as 
equivalent  to  clan,  is  inaccurate) ;  Fr.  dan ; 
Ital.  clan.  A  body  of  kindred  larger  than 
a  household  and  smaller  than  a  tribe,  and 
recognizing  relationship  in  one  line  of  descent 
— ^through  the  father  or  through  the  mother, 
but  never  through  both. 

Largely  through  the  influence  of  J.  W. 
Powell  and  the  Rejporis  of  the  U.  S.  Bttreau  of 
Ethnology^  the  word '  clan,'  which  originaUy, 
in  EngUsh  usage,  meant  specifically  the  kin- 
ship organizations  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
has  by  general  consent  been  adopted  in  eth- 
nology and  sociology  as  the  generic  name  for 
all  kinship  organizations,  metronymic  or  patro- 
nymic— special  names  for  special  examples  of 
which  are  the  Greek  ytvot,  the  Koman  gens, 
the  Arabic  hayy,  the  Irish  sepi,  and  the  North 
American  (Algonkin)  otem  {totem),       (f.h.g.} 

danbergyJoliaiin.  (1622-65.)  AGerman 
Cartesian,  bom  in  Westphalia,  and  educated 
at  Groningen  under  Andreae,  and  at  Leyden 
under  Baey.  He  taught  at  Herbom  and 
Duisburg.  In  one  of  his  works  he  defends 
his  master  against  Bevius  and  Lentulus. 
He  anticipates  in  his  writings  some  of  the 
later  developed  doctrines  of  the  Cartesian 
school. 

Clang  [Gr.  xXoyyi}] :  Ger.  Klang ;  Fr.  son; 
Ital.  ewmo,  (i)  The  simple  clang  is  often 
identified  with  the  simple  Tgke  (q.  v.). 
Strictly,  the  term  designates  a  musical  note 
or  compound  tone ;  the  complex  of  funda- 
mental tone  and  overtones. 
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(a)  A  compound  clang  is  a  miztnre  of 
simple  clangs,  i.  e.  a  concord  or  a  discord. 

(3)  Both  these  uses  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  popular  use,  which  restricts  the 
word  '  clang '  to  the  metallic  clangs  of  cjm- 
bah,  trumpet,  &c.  (e.b.t.) 

Although  the  substitution  of  the  term  clang 
18  favoured  by  e.b.t.  and  O.L.F.,  the  other 
psychologists  of  the  Dictionabt  favour  keep- 
ing the  established  term  tone  (simple  and 
compound),  the  term  compound  tone  being 
equivalent  to  clang  as  defined  above.  If  the 
term  clang  is  to  be  both  '  simple '  and  <  com- 
pound,' there  seems  to  be  no  gain  in  sub- 
Btituting  it  for  simple  and  compound  tone. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  say  compound  tone  as 
simple  clang,  when  a  musical  note  of  tone 
and  overtones  is  meant.  The  text  of  this 
work     therefore     follows     the     established 

usage.  (J.M.B.,  E.O.8.,  J.M^.C,  O.7.S.,  J.J.) 

ClMOtkBt  Samuel.  (1675-1729.)  An  £nglish 
theolo<>ian  and  philosopher,  born  at  Norwich 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Delivered  the 
Boyle  Lectures  in  1704  and  1705.  In  1706 
he  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
in  1709  rector  of  St.  James',  Westminster, 
London.  In  correspondence  with  Leibnitz  he 
defended  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

CImmm  [Lat.  elassis]:  Ger.  Kla89e\  Fr. 
cloiu ;  ItflJ.  cla89e.  The  indefinite  number  of 
individual  objects  or  cases  characterized  by 
the  possession  by  each  of  a  certain  quantum 
of  definite  marks.  The  class,  for  logical  pur- 
poseSyis  a  wider  and  more  arbitrary  notion  than 
the  class  as  recognized  in  special  scientific 
researches.  (b.a.) 

daM  (social) :  Ger.  {soeiale)  Klasse ;  Fr. 
elasa  {aociale) ;  Ital.  (i)  elasse  {soeiale),  (a)  ceto 
{midio,  &c.).  (i)  A  group  distinguished  from 
other  groups  by  personal  or  social  difierences 
of  a  permanent  sort,  which  produce  variations 
in  social  intercourse ;  e.  g.  the  criminal  class, 
the  working,  leisure,  professional,  &c.,  classes. 
This  meaning  alone  has  value  for  social  science, 
as  it  does  not  stop  with  mere  logical  classi- 
fication, but  indicates  actual  social  results 
following  upon  the  differences. 

(a)  Social  distinctions  of  higher  and  lower, 
the  differences  between  classes  being  those 
of  colour,  birth,  wealth,  education,  or  other 
quality,  which  is  recognized  as  socially  de- 
sirable, as  in  the  expressions  *  class  distinc- 
tions,' <  classes  and  masses,'  and  as  is  seen  in 
the  classes  produced  by  Caste  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

dMMic  and  Classidsm :   see  Style,  and 

BOMANTICIBM. 

CImMdfieation    [Lat.    ckunB,    class,   + 


faeere,  to  make] :  Ger.  Klasnfieation;  Fi*.  eUan" 
Jieatian ;  Ital.  dasnfieazioTie,  The  process  of 
arranging  the  objects  of  some  province  of 
experience  into  kinds  or  groups,  characterized 
by  the  possession  of  common  marks. 

As  ordinarily  defined,  it  involves  more 
than  logical  Division  (q.  v.),  the  rules  of 
which  ^imish  the  minimal  conditions  of  the 
process.  In  addition,  classification  takes 
into  account  (i)  either  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  an*angemeot,  or  (2)  the  natural  coigunc- 
tions  of  marks  which  are  of  most  importance. 
In  either  case,  the  aim  of  classification  is 
to  render  possible  the  greatest  number  of 
general  propositions  regarding  the  objects,  and 
so  to  facilitate  the  complete  and  systematic 
survey  of  them.  The  ideal  of  a  classifica- 
tion that  is  not  determined  by  special,  human 
ends,  as  e.  g.  in  classification  of  occupations 
in  a  census  return,  is  to  copy  in  its  syste- 
matic arrangement  the  real  order  of  inter- 
dependence in  the  things  themselves.  What 
is  called  'artificial,'  as  opposed  to  natural 
classification,  differs  in  degree  only,  not  in 
kind. 

Literaiure:  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  lY.  chaps,  vii, 
viii;  Yekn,  Empirical  Logic,  chap,  xxx; 
Jevons,  Princ.  of  Sci.,  chap.  xxx.  (R.A.) 

ClaMdfloation  (in  biology):  Ger.  Taxo^ 
namie;  Fr.  tiixanomie;  Ital.  htotassi.  That 
branch  of  biological  study  which  deals  witli  the 
arrangement  of  living  beings  into  groups. 
The  term  Taxonomy  is  also  used.(o.LL.M.-J.ii.B.) 

The  aim  of  modem  classification  is  to  group 
living  organisms  according  to  their  phylo- 
genetic  affinities.  A  number  of  species  having 
certain  characters  in  common,  presumably 
derived  from  an  ancestral  form,  are  grouped 
together  into  a  genus ;  similarly,  genera  are 
grouped  into  families,  families  into  orders, 
orders  into  classes,  and  classes  into  phyla. 
Each  phylum  represents  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  distinctive  differences  between  these 
various  groups  (generic,  family,  ordinal 
characters,  &c.)  are  of  increasing  magnitude ; 
but  according  to  evolutionary  doctrine,  they 
are  all  of  essentially  the  same  nature,  and 
due  to  the  accumidation  of  what  were  origi- 
nally individual  differences.  Cf.  Species,  and 
Yabiett.  (E.0.8.) 

Literature :  an  able  account  of  the  systems 
of  classification  of  animals  from  Aristotle, 
through  Linnaeus,  to  modem  times  is  given  by 
£.  IUt  Lakkesteb  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the 
Encyc.  Brit.,  xxiv.  804  ff.,  further  developed 
in    The    Adv.    of  Sci.    (1890).      See    also 
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Agassiz,  Essay  on  Classification;  Huxlet, 
art.  Animal  Kingdom,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th 
ed.),  ii ;  KObnxb,  Die  logischen  Grundlagen 
d.  System,  d.  Organismen  (1883,  with  the 
references  there  given  to  works  in  biological 
science).  For  botanical  classification  see  J. 
Reynolds  Qbebk,  Manual  of  Botany  (based 
on  that  of  Bentley),  1896.  (cll.m.) 

Claatrifloatioii  (in  education).  The  simplest 
form  of  generalization ;  the  grouping  of  objects 
according  to  common  characteristics.  See 
FoEMAL  Steps,  Abstbaction,  and  Method  (in 
education).  (O.De  0.) 

Claanfication  (of  the  fine  arts).  A  group- 
ing or  division  of  the  fine  arts. 

Attempted  on  various  principles.  The  more 
important  are :  (i)  End,  giving  a  division  into 
free  and  dependent,  or  non-serviceable  and 
serviceable  (Aristotle).  This,  however,  groups 
under  the  second  class,  not  merely  the  '  fine 
art '  architecture,  but  also  most  of  the  minor 
and  industrial  arts.  (2)  Form,  according  as 
the  arts  are  those  of  space  or  of  time,  or 
appeal  to  eye  or  ear.  This  gives  (a)  arts  of  re- 
pose, or  'shaping,'  formative (6t2e2e7u:26) arts, and 
(6)  arts  of  motion,  or  speaking  {redetuHe)  arts 
(Lessing,  Schasler,  et  al.).  To  (a)  are  usually 
assigned  architecture,  sculpture,  painting;  to 
(6)  music,  the  mimic  dance  or  acting,  and 
poetry.  Or  a  triple  division  gives  (a)  arts  of 
the  resting  eye  (same  as  above) ;  (6)  of  ear  only 
(music,  poetry);  (e)  of  motion  in  space  appealing 
to  eye,  or  to  eye  and  ear  (mimic  dance,  acted 
drama,  &c. ;  Hartmann).  (3)  Relation  of  ma- 
terial employed  to  the  ideal  expressed,  giving 
the  ascending  series  :  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  poetry.  (4)  Historic  develop- 
ment, involving  also  the  relation  of  content  to 
material,  giving  (a)  symbolic,  (6)  classic,  and  {e) 
romantic,  whose  respective  characteristic  arts 
are  (a)  architecture,  (6)  sculpture,  (c)  painting, 
music,  and  poetry  (Hegel).  (5)  Relation  to 
nature,  giving  imitative  (painting,  sculpture, 
epic,  drama,  mimic  dance)  and  non-imitative 
(lyric,  most  music,  architecture).  Similar  to 
this  is  Gumey*s  division  into  '  presentative ' 
(music,  architecture)  and  'representative' 
(sculpture,  painting,  poetry),  whereas  Spencer 
by  the  same  terms  indicates  a  division  into 
arts  appealing  (a)  mainly  to  sensation  and 
perception,  and  (6)  to  the  imagination  (litera- 
ture). (6)  Psychological  motive  or  origin. 
Viewing  the  arts  as  derived  from  expression 
through  cry  or  gesture  gives  a  grouping  like 
tliat  of  (2)  above  (V^ron).  A  derivation  from 
instinctsof  (a)imitution,(6)  decoration,  (c)  self- 
exhibition,  gives  (a)  imitative  arts  as  under  (5) 


above ;  (6)  decorative  (architecture,  landscape 
gardening,  many  minor  arts) ;  (c)  self-exhibitr 
ing  (lyric  poetry,  bodily  decoration,  the  dance, 
as  arousing  or  appealing  to  sexual  or  martial 
emotions,  &c. ;  Gross).  Some  (Lange,  Baldwin) 
would  combine  (6)  and  (c);  others  add  still 
further  instincts, as  that  of  monument  making' 
(Brown). 

Aristotle's  conception  of  'imitation'  (see 
Abt  and  Abt  Thbobies)  as  the  essential 
characteristic  of  art  excluded  architectoxe 
from  the  list  of  arts  whose  function  is  to 
minister  to  enjoyment  (as  contrasted  with  the 
useful  arts).  The  imitative  arts  (viz*  poetry, 
music,  the  dance,  sculpture,  and  painting)  he 
characterizes  as  imitating  (i.e.  representing) 
either  actions  or  character  and  feelings.  As 
further  principles  of  division,  he  mentions: 
(a)  means  (as  colour,  the  voice,  measure, 
rhythm,  harmony) ;  (6)  objects  represented  (as 
superior  or  inferior  persons  in  tragedy  or 
comedy) ;  (c)  manner  (as  narration,  &c.).  Lea- 
sing, starting  from  the  distinction  of  arts 
employing  coexisting  materials  from  those  em- 
ploying successive  tones,  distinguished  the  pro- 
vince of  painting  and  formative  art  from 
that  of  poetry.  Kant,  using  the  principle  of 
expression  which  is  accomplished  by  man 
through  word,  mien  or  gesture,  and  tone, 
divides  the  arts  into  (a)  arts  of  speech,  viz. 
rhetoric  and  poetry ;  (6)  formative  arts,  sub- 
divided into  arts  of  sensible  truth  (sculptnie 
and  architecture)  and  arts  of  sensible  illusion 
(painting  and  landscape  gardening) ;  (e)  arts  of 
the  play  of  sensations  (music)  and  the  art  of 
colour.  Herder  made  a  genetic  series,  viz. 
building,  gardening,  dress,  manly  exercises 
and  contests,  language — corresponding  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Schiller  distinguishes 
the  fine  arts  (arts  of  taste  or  intelligence)  from 
the  '  moving '  or  '  touching '  (riihrenden)  arts 
(arts  of  the  heart  and  sentiment),  but  does 
not  assign  the  specific  arts  under  these  heads. 

Schelling  set  up  a  'real'  and  an  'ideal' 
series  of  arts.  He  regarded  music  as  the  '  most 
real'  and  painting  as  the  'most  ideal'  of 
the  first  series,  and  sculpture  as  the  unity  of 
these ;  while  to  the  '  ideal  series '  belong  the 
lyric,  the  epic,  and  the  unity  of  these,  viz.  the 
drama. 

Schleiermacher  made  three  classes:  (a) 
accompanying  arts  (the  mimic  dance,  music) ; 
(6)  formative  arts ;  (c)  poetry.  Weisse  took 
music,  formative  art,  and  poetry,  and  sub- 
divided each  into  three.  Hegel  attempts  to 
find  a  basis  for  the  division  into  arts  of  form, 
sound,  and  speech,  by  referring  these  to  eye, 
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ear,  and  sensuous  representation ;  but  lays 
more  stress  on  the  diyision  into  symbolic, 
classic,  and  romantic  art,  in  which  the  ideal  of 
beauty  is  respectively  'striven  for,  attained, 
and  transcended.'  Herbart  separates  arts 
'  which  display  themselves  on  all  sides,'  viz. 
architecture,  sculpture,  church  music,  and 
classic  poetry,  from  those  which '  present  some- 
thing in  half-obscure  light,'  viz.  landscape  gar- 
dening, painting,  entertaining  music,  romantic 
poetry.  Schopenhauer  grades  the  arts  accord- 
ing to  the  kinds  of  ideas  which  are  objectified. 
The  lowest  grade  objectifies  only  ideas  belong- 
ing to  inorganic  nature,  i.e.  weight, rigidity,  &c., 
giving  architecture  as  its  chief  art.  Ideas  of 
vegetative  nature  give  landscape  gardening  and 
landscape  painting.  Ideas  of  higher  grades 
give  successively  painting  of  still  life,  historical 
painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry.  Music,  as 
being  '  the  copy  or  expression,  not  of  the  ideas, 
but  of  the  wiU  itself,'  is  assigned  a  unique 
position  as  '  telling  of  essence,  not  of  shadows.' 
Yischer's  classification  is  similar  to  the  first 
of  Hegel's. 

Schasler  uses  the  antithesis  between  rest 
and  motion  as  his  principle  of  division,  regard- 
ing it  as  fundamental  to  the  other  antitheses 
of  '  material  and  form.' 

Haitmann  has  an  elaborate  scheme  based  on 
several  principles.  Aside  from  certain  lower 
activities  not  properly  art,  though  anticipa- 
tions of  it,  he  distinguishes  (a)  unfree,  and 
(()  simple  and  complex  free  arts.  Both  the 
unfree  and  the  simple  free  arts  are  next  sub- 
divided as  belonging  either  to  perception  or 
reproductive  fancy,  and  those  of  perception 
again  into  those  of  the  resting  eye,  of  the  ear 
alone,  and  of  motion  apprehended  by  the  eye, 
or  by  eye  and  ear.  This  gives :  (a)  as  unfree 
arts  of  the  resting  eye,  architecture  and  other 
constructive  arts  (gardening  and  cosmetic) ;  as 
unfree  arts  of  the  eye  in  motion,  games,  gym- 
nastics, social  dance,  &c. ;  and  as  unfree  arts 
of  reproductive  fancy,  or  speech,  eloquence  in 
all  its  forms.  (()  The  simple  free  arts  of  per- 
ception :  (i^  of  space  (sculpture  and  painting) ; 
(2)  of  time  (instrumental  music,  songs  without 
words);  (3)  space-time  arts  (various  kinds 
of  mimic  dance,  acting,  &c.).  Poetry  is  the 
simple  free  art  of  reproductive  imagination, 
but  numerous  subdivisions  are  made.  Finally, 
binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  combinations 
give  the  complex  arts,  such  as  the  ballet, 
opera,  &c. 

Other  writers  attempt  a  classification  based 
on  psychological  motives,  like  (6)  above,  of 
which  the  threefold  division  is  that  given  by 


Groos,  carrying  out  his  classifications  of  plays. 
Lange  offers  a  division  into  (a)  arts  on  a 
purely  instinctive  basis  growing  out  of  move- 
ment and  building  plays  and  self-decoration, 
viz.  dance,  lyric  music,  architecture,  orna- 
mentation ;  (6)  arts  on  the  basis  of  conscious 
semblance  or  'make-believe,'  growing  out  of 
make-believe  and  imitative  plays,  viz.  acting, 
the  drama,  epic,  sculpture,  painting. 

In  France  L6v6que  adopted  the  seiies  given 
under  (3)  above,  adding  eloquence  as  a  sixth, 
though  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  fii^e  art. 
y^ron  groups  the  six  arts  as  under  (2)  and 
(3)  above,  deriving  the  two  groups  from  the 
two  modes  of  expression,  cry  and  gesture, 
the  production  of  sounds  and  of  forms.  All 
arts  are  thus  differentiations  of  spoken  or 
written  (sign)  language,  the  one  group  char- 
acterized by  motion  and  rhythm,  the  other  by 
order  and  proportion. 

English  writera  have  given  little  attention 
to  classifications  of  the  arts.  Spencer  suggests 
a  division,  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the 
states  of  consciousness  involved,  into  presenta- 
tive  arts  (appealing  to  sensation  and  perception 
chiefly)  and  representative  ai-t — the  latter  term 
reserved  for  literatui*e  of  the  imagination. 
Gumey  uses  the  same  terms  '  presentative ' 
and  'representative'  for  his  main  division, 
but  gives  to  'representative'  the  meaning 
'  imitative,'  and  classes  music  and  architecture 
under  the  first ;  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry 
under  the  second.  Further  distinguishing 
marks  are  specified  under  the  heads  of  sub- 
ject-matter, material,  and  form.  Colvin  (in 
Eneyc.  Brit,  art.  Fine  Arts)  considers  each  of 
the  above  divisions  (1),  (2),  and  (5)  as  use- 
ful for  certain  purposes.  G.  Baldwin  Brown, 
while  dealing  only  with  '  arts  of  form,'  traces 
them  to  a  greater  number  of  psychological 
springs  than  others,  and  emphasizes  especially 
their  festal  origin.  J.  Mark  Baldwin  would 
correlate  the  decorative  and  imitative  arts 
respectively  with  the  self-exhibiting  and  imi- 
tative instincts,  giving  the  same  division  as 
Lange. 

Literature :  Schableb,  Syst.  d.  Kiinste, 
(2nd  ed.,  1884),  and  more  fully  in  Krit. 
Gesch.  d.  Aesth.  (1872);  Yok  Habtmanv, 
chapter  on  Die  Eintheilung  d.  Kttnste,  in 
Bk.  II.  Ft.  I  of  his  Aesthetik  (1886);  Bo- 
8AITQUET,  Hist,  of  Aesth.  (1892);  Knight, 
Philos.  of  the  Beautiful  (1891-3);  Colvin, 
in  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Fine  Arts;  Gubnet, 
The  Power  of  Sound  (1880);  Gbosbe,  Die 
Anfange  d.  Kunst  (1894,  Eng.  trans.  1897); 
Gboos,  The   Play  of  Animals  (1896,  Eng. 
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trans.  1898);  Lakoe,  in  ZeitscL  f.  FsychoL, 
ziv.  242 ;  Baldwin  Bbown,  The  Fine  Arts 
(1891);  Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret. 

(1897).  (J.H.T.) 

ClMiflifioation  (of  the  menial  fonc- 
tions).  Distinction  of  the  fundamental  con- 
stituents of  every  concrete  state  of  conscious- 
ness. (O.I'.S.-J.M.B.) 

Aristotle  distinguishes  hetween  intellection 
and  conation  {povs  and  ^p(£tr)  as  ultimate 
mental  functions.  This  dual  division  is  re- 
tained by  psychological  writers  up  to  the 
time  of  Tetens  and  Mendelssohn.  With  these 
writers  a  threefold  division  begins — cogni- 
tion, feeling,  and  conation  or  will.  Feeling  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  affective  conscious- 
ness (cf.  Tetens,  Ueber  die  menBcUiche  Natwr,  i. 
Yersuch  X.  §  625,  published  1777).  The 
new  classification  was  adopted  by  Kant.  It 
has  been  prevalent  ever  since,  and  is  very 
generally  current  at  the  present  time.  It 
was  first  clearly  expounded  and  defined  in 
English  by  Hamilton. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  a  dual  division,  but  the  functions  regaitled 
as  ultimate  are  cognition  and  feeling,  not  cog- 
nition and  conation.  Brentano  brings  feeling 
under  conation,  thus  going  back  to  the  Aristo- 
telian point  of  view.  But  he  adds  as  another 
ultimate  function  judgment  or  belief.  He 
proposes,  as  a  principle  of  division,  the  different 
modes  in  which  consciousness  may  refer  to  an 
object,  as  being  pleased  with  it,  desiring  it, 
remembering  it.  He  urges  that  if  we  do  not 
formulate  the  problem  in  this  manner,  we  are 
compelled  to  treat  as  ultimate  all  contents  of 
consciousness  which  have  an  unanalysable 
specific  quality,  and  that  it  is  an  endless  and 
useless  task  to  enumerate  and  distinguish  ele- 
ments which  are  ultimate  in  this  sense.  But 
this  difficulty  seems  to  be  met  by  treating  as 
ultimate  only  those  general  modes  which  are 
necessary  to  constitute  any  and  every  concrete 
conscious  state.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer  that  Brentano's  method 
of  formulating  the  problem  supplies  by  far  the 
most  convenient  starting-point  for  the  psycho- 
logist. The  drawback  is  that  in  it  tibere  is 
no  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  conscious 
experience  without  objective  reference. 

Literature :  besides  the  authors  mentioned, 
see  textbooks  generally;  also  James  Wabd, 
art.  Psychology,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  xx. 
39-44;  J-  Sully,  The  Human  Mind,  ii. 
Appendix  I ;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  i. 
Bk.  I;  HOffding,  Psychology,  chap,  iv; 
FouiLLi&B,  La  psychol.  des  id^s-forces,Introd.; 


LoTZE,  Microcosmus  (3rd  ed.),  L  Bk.  IL 
chap.  ii.  §§  1-5.  For  history  see  Bbbhtano, 
Psychologic,  Bk.  II.  chap,  v;  YL^xmsoiSt 
Metaphysics,  Lects.  XI  and  XX ;  Dbobibch, 
Psychologic,  §§  123-38.  (o.r.8.) 

Claatrifloatioii  (of  the  sciences).  The 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  or  of  positive  sdenoe 
(cf.  Soiieitge)  in  order  to  fix  their  definitions, 
determine  their  boundaries,  bring  to  light 
their  interrelations,  and  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  task  of  science  has  been  accomplislied 
and  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  indue  of 
such  a  classification  depends  not  merely  on 
the  encyclopaedic  or  didactic  uses  to  which 
a  survey  of  the  sciences  may  be  put,  but  also 
on  its  utility  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
progress.  Cf.  Philosopet,  Bioloqical 
Sciences,  Mobal  Boibnces,  Anthbopologt, 
sooial  sciskoes,  physical  bcibkcs. 

The  most  celebrated  classifications  of  the 
sciences  proposed  in  modem  times  have  been 
those  suggested  by  Bacon,  Comte,  and  Spencer. 
Bacon  adopted  a  subjective  principle  of  divi- 
sion, the  psychological  analysis  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  concerned  In  the  various 
sciences:  history,  natural  and  civil,  the 
latter  including  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
history,  *has  reference'  to  the  memory; 
poesy,  'feigned  history  or  feibles,'  to  the 
imagination;  philosophy,  divine,  natural, 
human,  to  the  reason.  Divinity  or  revealed 
theology  is  other  than  divine  philosophy  or 
natui-al  theology,  and  superior  to  it.  The 
Baconian  scheme  was  utilized  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  French  Enoydopaedia  (see  also 
Ekcyclopaedists).  Comte,  on  the  other 
hand,  followed  the  objective  method  of  classifi- 
cation '  fix)m  the  study  of  the  things  to  be 
classified '  in  view  of  their  '  real  afiinity  and 
natural  connections.*  After  excluding  theo- 
logy and  metaphysics,  he  divides  the  positive 
sciences  into  two  classes,  abstract  and  con- 
crete. According  to  the  decreasing  simplicity 
and  generality  of  the  phenomena  to  which 
they  relate,  the  former  arrange  themselves  in 
the  following  order  of  dependence :  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  physio- 
logy or  biology  (of  which  psychology  is  a 
branch),  and  sociology.  This,  in  Comte's 
view,  is  also  the  order  in  which  the  sciences 
have  developed  historically,  and  expresses  their 
relative  positions  in  the  scale  of '  positive ' 
character.  Spencer  denies  the  pocsibility  of 
arranging  the  sciences  in  serial  order  to 
represent  either  their  logical  or  their  his- 
torical dependence,  ajid  substitutes  for  the 
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Comtean  'hierarchy'  a  classification  of  his 
own.  Using  the  terms  abstract  and  concrete 
in  a  di£ferent  sense  from  Comte,  he  makes 
three  principal  divisions:  abstract  science, 
'  which  treats  of  the  forms  in  which  pheno- 
mena are  known  to  us/  and  includes  logic 
and  mathematics;  abstract-concrete  science, 
'which  treats  of  the  phenomena  themselves 
in  their  elements/  as  mechanics,  physics, 
chemistry,  &c. ;  concrete  science,  'which 
.treats  of  the  phenomena  themselves  in  their 
totalities,'  astronomy,  geology,  biology,  psycho- 
logy, sociology,  &c.  The  issue  between  Comte 
and  Spencer,  and  the  subject  at  large,  have 
been  discussed  further  by  Littr^,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Bain,  Fiske,  and  others. 

Literaiure :  Bacok,  Adv.  of  Learning,  ii, 
and  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  ii-ix;  J. 
d'Albmbsbt,  Encyc,  Discours  pr^liminaire ; 
A.  Comte,  Gours  de  Philos.  Positive,  i. 
1-2 ;  H.  Spenoeb,  Essays  on  the  Genesis 
of  Science  and  the  Classification  of 
the  Sciences  (3rd  ed.,  187 1);  E.  Limti, 
Auguste  Comte  et  la  Philos.  Positive,  ii.  6 ; 
J.  S.  Mill,  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism, 
32  ff.;  A.  Bain,  Logic,  i.  App.  A;  C.  W. 
Shieldb,  Philos.  Ultima,  ii.  52-79  ;  J.  Fiske, 
Cosmic  Philosophy.  (A.o.A.jr.) 

ClMmtliM.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  in 
Absos,  Asia  Minor  (cir.  300  R.G.).  He  moved 
to  Athens  and  became  the  pupil  of  Zeno, 
at  whose  death  he  became  head  of  the  Stoic 
school.  A  hymn  to  Jupiter  has  survived,  out 
of  numerous  works.  Chrysippus  was  his  pupil 
and  successor. 

Clear  and  Ustinot  (and  CleameM  and 
Diatmetnesa)  [Lat  dams  et  distinctua] :  0  er . 
Jdar  und  deuUieh ;  Fr.  elair  et  distinct ;  Ital. 
ehiaro  e  distinto.  The  Cartesian  test  of  truth ; 
criticized  and  developed  by  Leibnitz.  Cf. 
Tests  of  Tbuth.  (A.c.A.jr.) 

Claaring-np:  see  Enlightenment. 

daameaa  (in  education)  [OE.  eler,  cleer, 
clear]:  Ger.  KlarheU]  Fr.  elarU;  Ital. 
ehiaregza.  That  stage  of  method  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  apprehends  the  pre- 
sented facts  with  Clearness  of  mental  vision ; 
the  first  formal  step  in  method  according  to 
Herbart's  terminology.  See  Absobftion,  and 
Method  (in  education). 

Literaiure :  Hebbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans, 
by  Falkin),  126.  (c.De  o.) 

Claavage  [OE.  eZeo/bn] :  Ger.  £intheilung, 
Furehung;  rr.  segmentation  ]  Ital.  segmen- 
tazione,  (i)  Of  the  ovum.  The  process  of 
segmentation  or  cell-division,  by  which  the 
single  cell  from  which  multicellular  animals 


and  plants  are  developed  becomes  divided  into 
&n  aggregate  of  cells,  generally  termed  blasto- 
mei*es. 

First  definitely  described  in  the  case  of  the 
frog's  ovum  by  Provost  and  Dumas  (1824); 
observed  even  earlier,  its  true  meaning  was 
not  clearly  perceived  till  twenty  years  later 
by  Bergmann,  Kolliker,  and  others.  The 
nature  of  the  cleavage  or  segmentation  of 
the  ovum  depends  upon  the  amount  of  food« 
yolk  present.  Where  there  is  little  or  none 
(alecithalV  and  the  small  amount  present  is 
equally  distributed  (homolecithal),  the  cleavage 
is  total  (holoblastic  segmentation) ;  where 
there  is  much  and  unequally  distributed 
(heterolecithal,  telolecithal),  the  cleavage  is 
partial  and  usually  affects  only  a  patch  of 
protoplasm,  the  blastodermic  area  (merablastic 
segmentation) ;  where  it  is  centrally  disposed 
(centrolecithal),  and  the  formative  protoplasm 
is  arranged  around  the  whole  surface,  cleavage 
affects  Uie  surface  layer  (peripheral  segmen* 
tation). 

(2)  Of  the  mesoderm  or  mesoblast.  The 
process  by  which  the  mid  layer  of  many 
animals  splits  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  body- 
cavity  or  coelom  of  the  schizocoel  type.    Cf. 

COELOM. 

First  clearly  established  by  Remak(  1850-4). 

Literature :  Allen  Thomson,  art.  Embryo- 
logy, Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.).  For  other  works 
see  Embbtoloot.  (c.ll.m.-e.s.g.) 

Clamant  of  Ale2eancbria«  Titna  Plavina. 
(cir.  150-cir.  213.)  An  eminent  Father  in 
the  Patristic  Chundi,  bom  probably  in  Athens. 
He  studijed  various  pagan  thinkers,  and  became 
the  disciple  of  Pantaenus,  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher in  Alexandria.  Clement  succeeded  him 
as  head  of  the  catechetical  school.  Origen 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Ordained  presbyter 
in  202  A.D.,  he  retired  to  Palestine.  See 
Albxandblut  School,  and  Patbistio  Philo- 

SOPHY. 

Claptomania  (also  S1-)  [Or.  jcXcirrffiv,  to 
steal, +/MZVU1,  madness]:  Ger.  Stehlaueht;  Fr. 
mon(nnanie  du  vol,  cleptomanie\  Ital.  elepto- 
maniaj  im^puleo  <d  Jurto.  An  irresistible 
impulse  or  morbid  tendency  to  steal. 

It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  separate  form 
of  monomania  or  insanity  in  which  the  ten- 
dency to  steal  was  the  marked  chamcteristic. 
It  is  now  viewed  as  one  of  a  series  of  morbid 
impulses  appearing  both  in  persons  of  appa- 
rent normal  health  but  frequently  of  neurotic 
temperament,  and  also  as  a  symptom  in  cases 
of  mental  defect  and  disease.  Cases  of  persons, 
particularly  women,  of  good  social  position 
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and  without  any  real  motiyes  for  theffc,  peldr 
ing  to  the  impulse  to  appropriate  small  aud 
often  useless  articles,  frequently  occur,  and 
are  difficult  to  explain  as  ciiminal  or  insane. 
Their  elucidation  in  special  cases  can  only  be 
gained  in  the  light  of  a  detailed  personal 
history ;  that  in  many  cases  such  actions  are 
the  result  of  distinctly  morbid  conditions 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  impulse  to  steal 
and  appropriate  also  manifests  itself  in  idiocy 
and  imbecility,  in  epilepsy,  and  in  the  initial 
stages  of  general  paralysis,  in  which  cases  the 
theft  is  often  performed  automatically  and  as 
if  to  satisfy  an  inborn  instinct.  A  special 
tendency  to  this  defect  in  pregnant  women 
has  been  noted. 

This  form  of  impulse  obviously  has  impor- 
tant legal  relations,  and  is  conspicuous  in 
discussions  of  moral  insanity  and  responsi- 
bility. The  tendency  to  look  upon  criminals 
largely  as  persons  of  unsound  mental  constitu- 
tion brings  with  it  the  view  that  professional 
thieves  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  subject 
to  impulses  which  may  be  properly  spoken  of 
in  many  instances  as  cleptomaniacal.        (J.J.) 

Literatwre :  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Psychol. 
Med..  (1873);  Taylor,  Med.  Jurisprudence 
(1894^;  Clevbxgeb,  Med.  Jurisprudence 
(2  vols.,  1898);  Shattuck,  Atlantic  Med. 
Weekly  (1896),  vi.  401 ;  Y.  Maonan,  Lefons 
cliniques  sur  lea  Maladies  mentales  (1893),  and 
Recherches  sur  les  Centres  nerveux  (2®  s^rie) ; 
H.  Sauby,  il^tude  clinique  sur  la  FoHe  her^di- 
taire;  Leobain,  D6Iire  ded^g6n6r^s.  (j.j.-l.m.) 

Clifford,  William  ICingdon.  (1845-79.) 
An  English  mathematician,  born  in.  Exeter, 
and  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  in 
University  College,  London. 

doniui  and  donio  [Gr.  icX<Syo(,  a  violent, 
confused  motion] :  Ger.  Zttekkram2)f{kloniseh) ; 
Fr.  tpasme  or  convuhdon  clomque;  Ital.  con- 
vulnone  cUmica,  elono.  Alternating  contrac- 
tions and  relaxations  of  muscles,  not  so  rapid 
as  in  trembling  or  shivering.  See  Ankle 
Clonus,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  (5-7  per  second). 

Opposed  to  Tonus  (q.  v.)  and  tonic,  which 
apply  to  short,  sharp  contractions.        (c.f.h.) 

Co-adaptation  [Lat.  eo-^  adaptare^  to 
adapt] :  Ger.  gegenseitige  oder  compLicirte 
Anpas9ung;  Fr.  coadapiations,  {varicUions) 
coadapUves ;  Ital.  eorrelazione  d'  adaitamento. 
Complex  as  contrasted  with  simple  adap- 
tation, in  which  several  structures  by  modifi- 
cation or  variation  are  involved  in  a  common 


adaptation.  In  cases  of  co-adaptation  due  to 
variation,  the  latter  are  called  correlated 
y ABLATIONS  (q.  V.).  See  also  Coreelation 
(in  biology). 

The  supposed  necessity  for  many  structures 
to  vary  simultaneously  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
complex  adaptation  has  been  brought  forward 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  G.  J.  Bomanes,  and 
others  as  an  objection  to  the  application  of 
Natural  Selection  in  such  .cases.  Wallace 
meets  the  difficulty  by  denying  that  the 
several  component  adaptations  are  necessarily 
simultaneous.  Weismann  meets  it  by  suggest- 
ing that  much  of  the  adaptation  ia  temporarily 
acquired  by  individual  modification  (Intra* 
SELECTION,  q.v.)  and  more  recently  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Germinal  Selection.  The 
use  of  Intraselection — ^in  this  connection — ^has 
been  carried  further  by  the  theory  of  Organic 
Selection,  according  to  which  such  modifi- 
cations are  gradually  replaced  by  congenital 
variations. 

Literaiure:  Herbert  Spencer,  Princ.  of 
Biol.  (2ud  ed.),  1898;  also  Contemp.  Bev., 
Feb.,  March,  and  Dec,  1893 ;  G.  J.  Romanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  ii.  64 ;  A.  R. 
Wallace,  Darwinism,  418;  A.  Weismann, 
Contemp.  Rev.,  Ixiv.,  1893;  Effect  of  Exter- 
nal Influences  upon  Development,  Romanes 
Lecture,  1894;  Baldwin,  Science,  N.S.,  iii, 

1896,  438  ff.,   558  ff.,  and  Psychol.  Rev., 

1897,  393  ff. ;   Lloyd  Moroan,  Habit  and 
Instinct  (1896).  (c.Ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Code  (in  law)  [Lat.  eodex^  a  tablet] :  Ger. 
Gesetzlmch,  Gesetzsamnilung ;  Fr.  eod^;  Ital. 
eodice.  A  written  statement  of  the  law  on 
one  or  more  subjects,  arranged  in  systematic 
and  orderly  form.  A  code  may  be  a  private 
and  unofficial  work,  like  David  Dudley  Field's 
Draft  OuUinea  of  an  IrUemational  Code,  It 
may  be  an  official  work,  sanctioned  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  government,  and  having  the 
force  of  law.  In  such  case,  it  is  a  substitnte 
for  the  pre-existing  law  on  the  same  subject. 

Ordinarily,  private  codes  precede  and  pave 
the  way  for  public  ones.  Thus  the  codes  of  im- 
perial constitutions  compiled  by  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus  came  to  be  received  a3 
authoritative  in  the  Roman  courts,  and  served 
as  models  for  the  later  Theodosian  and  Jus- 
tinian codes  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiq,,  sub  verbo). 

The  criminal  code  of  Draco  for  Athens 
was  promulgated  about  624  B.C.,  and  soon 
supplanted  by  the  more  general,  and  milder, 
code  of  Solon.  From  the  latter,  part  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  Home  were  probably  copied, 
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in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  b.  c.  The 
Indian  code,or7n^t<u^e«  ofMenu,was  probably 
a  later  production.  The  Theodosian  code  of 
the  edicts  and  general  imperial  constitutions 
from  the  time  of  Constantino  was  compiled  by 
a  commission  of  sixteen  jurists,  appointed  by 
Theodosius  11,  and,  promulgated  by  him  as 
the  law  of  the  Eastern  empire,  A.D.  438.  It 
was  soon  afterwards  confinned  as  law  for  the 
Western  empire  by  the  Roman  senate,  at  the 
instance  of  Yalentinian  III.  It  is  in  sixteen 
books,  and  most  of .  it  is  still  extant.  The 
term  'Justinian  Code'  is  commonly,  but  in- 
accurately, used  to  designate  the  compilation 
made  about  a  hundred  years  later,  under 
direction  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  more 
properly  known  as  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis. 
This  consists  of  four  distinct  works.  One  is 
an  elementary  treatise  or  statement  of  the 
leading  rules  of  Eoman  law,  in  four  books, 
designed  especially  for  the  education  of  law 
students,  and  called  the  Institutes.  Another 
is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  Eoman  law,  in  fifty 
books,  known  as  the  Digest  or  Pandects. 
Another  is  a  collection  of  the  imperial  re- 
scripts, edicts,  and  constitutions  down  to 
Justinian's  time,  in  twelve  books,  called  the 
Code.  Finally,  comes  a  compilation,  made 
later,  of  Justinian's  new  constitutions  {NoveUae 
eon8titutiones\  promulgated  after  the  compila- 
tion of  his  Code,  during  the  residue  of  his 
reign,  known  as  the  Novels.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Novels  were  not  officially  collated 
and  published  until  after  Justinian's  death. 

Numerous  codes  have  since  been  published 
in  different  states.  Those  of  the  continental 
nations  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages  may  be 
found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Oermanici  of 
Heineccius.  Louis  XIY  codified  important 
titles  of  French  law.  The  Code  NapcUon  was 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  Napoleon  I. 
Though  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  code,  it 
really  consists  of  eight.  The  principal  one 
is  the  Code  Civil,  completed  in  1804,  which 
with  comparatively  slight  alterations  remains 
ihe  law  of  France  on  the  subject  of  private 
rights.  It  has  been  substantially  adopted  in 
Belgium  and  Louisiana,  and  had  an  important 
influence  in  shaping  that  of  Italy.  Germany 
has  had  a  succession  of  partial  codes  beginning 
with  that  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  175 1, 
and  culminating  in  the  Imperial  Civil  Code 
in  1896. 

England  has  codified  only  a  few  titles  of  her 
law,  notably  that  of  Bills  and  Notes.  In  the 
.United  States  a  large  number  of  the  states 


have  codes  of  civil  procedure;  and  a  few, 
Georgia  being  the  first  (i860),  have  general 
civil  codes.  Japan  has  adopted  a  penal  and 
also  a  civil  code.  A  penal  code  is  one 
defining  and  declaring  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  such  as  the  Code  Pinal  of  Napoleon, 
or  the  German  Strafgesetzbuch. 

All  the  public  statutes  of  each  of  the  United 
States  are  at  times  compiled  or  revised  by 
public  authority,  the  product  being  known  as 
a  compilation  or  revision,  or  the  Eevised 
General  or  Public  Statutes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Such  a  publication  is  a  substitute  for  the  former 
laws,  but  as  they  do  not  assume  to  cover  the 
entire  field,  of  rights  or  remedies,  and  rest  on 
the  foundation  of  an  unwritten  common  law, 
they  are  not  customarily  designated  as  codes. 
Private  compilations  of  a  similar  kind  are 
often  called  Digests.  Such  was  Brightly's 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States^ 
which  was  in  common  use  by  the  courts  until 
the  publication  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (1873).  (8.E.B.) 

Literature:  Thibaut,  Ueber  die  Notwen- 
digkeit  eines  allg.  bUrgerlichen  Bechts  f. 
Deutschland  (18 14);  Savigny,  Vom  Beruf 
unserer  Zeit  f.  Gesetzgebung  u.  Bechtswiss. 
(18 14) ;  Bentham,  Papers  relative  to  Codifi- 
cation,  &c.  (1817) ;  Maine,  Ancient  Law, 
chap,  i  (1861);  T.  J.  Semmes,  The  Civil  Law 
and  Codification,  Bep.  of  the  Amer.  Bar 
Assoc,  ix.  189  (1886);  J.  C.  Cabteb, 
The  Provinces  of  the  Written  and  the  Un- 
written Law  (1889)  ;  J.  Dove  Wilson,  The 
Becent  Progress  of  Codification,  Juridical 
Bev.  (April,  1891),  and  the  Proposed  Imperial 
Code  of  Commercial  Law,  ibid.  (Oct.,  1896). 

Codifloatio& :  see  Code. 

Coeficient  (in  psychology)  [Lat.  eo*  + 
effieienSf  efficient]  :  Ger.  Koeffieient,  Merkmal 
(in  compounds),  Qualitdt  (in  compounds); 
Yr. coefficient, propriiti ;  Itsl. coefficiente.  'An 
essential  peculiarity  or  distinguishing  mark ' 
for  consciousness. 

Suggested,  as  defined  above,  in  the  present 
writer's  Handbook  of  Psychology,  Feeling  and 
Will  (1891),  chap.  vii.  §  3,  in  connection 
with  Belief  (q.v.),  the  coefficient  of  reality 
in  different  spheres  being  the  marks,  of  what- 
ever kind,  attaching  to  mental  contents,  by 
which  consciousness  attains  its  beliefs.  So  in 
other  cases ;  e.  g.  the  coefficient  of  recognition 
is  what  Hoffding  calls  Bekanntheitsqualitat. 

Literature :  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  *  Be- 
lief; Jebusaleu,  Die  Urthelisfunction ; 
Baldwin,  loc.  cit. ;  Mind,  July,  1891;  and 
Elements  of  Psychol.,  Glossary.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 
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Coelentera  [Gr.  KutXor,  boUow,  +  tltn^pov, 
inteBtine]:  Ger.  PflanzerUkUre;  Tr.codentMs; 
Ital.  edmterati.  That  group  or  subgrade  of 
Enterozoa  or  Metaasoa  which  remains  possessed 
of  a  single  enteric  cavity,  without  formation 
of  a  separate  body-cavity  or  coelom,  and 
possesses  only  two  definite  cell-layers.    Gf. 

COELOICATA. 

The  term  was  proposed  by  Leuckart  (1848) 
to  include  the  classes  Polypi  and  Acalephae ; 
adopted  by  Huxley  (1869)  to  comprise  the 
Hydrozoa  and  Actinozoa ;  subsequently,  owing 
largely  to  the  work  of  Haeckel,  taken  to  in- 
clude also  the  Sponges  or  Forifera,  which  are 
now,  however,  often  given  an  independent 
position. 

Literature :  E.  Rat  Laukxsteb,  art.  Zoo- 
logy, Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  eil.).      (C.I11..M.-B.B.0.) 

Coelom  [Gr.  muXttfia,  a  cavity] :  Qer.  Leibee^ 
hdJUe;  Fr.  ccelome,  eafdti  du  corps;  Ital. 
edomoH.  A  cavity  or  series  of  cavities  found 
in  the  mesoderm  of  many  animals  (hence 
termed  Coelomata,  q.  v.V  It  is  surrounded  by 
xnesodermic  walls,  whicn  frequently  form  a 
perivisceral  sac  or  sacs  enclosing  the  heart, 
and  in  many  cases  the  alimentary  canal.  From 
its  epithelial  walls  are  derived  the  reproduc- 
tive cells ;  and  from  them  too  are  developed 
tubes  or  tubules  for  the  excretion  of  nitro- 
genous waste. 

First  suggested  as  a  technical  term  by 
Haeckel  in  his  monograph  on  Cdlc.  Sponges 
(1872),  the  term  has  since  undergone  further 
delimitation.  According  to  mode  of  origin 
Huxley  (1875)  subdivided  it  into  Enterocoel 
(haying  origin  as  pouches  from  the  enteric 
cavity)  and  Schizocoel  (by  subsequent  cleavage 
of  the  mesoderm).  To  these  he  added  Epicoel 
(having  origin  from  the  outer  wall  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  atrium  of  Amphioxus) ;  but 
this  is  not  a  homologous  cavity.  The  Hert- 
wigs  presented  in  1881  a  coelom  theory  in 
Embryology.  Lankester  and  most  modem 
zoologists  utilize  the  coelom  in  classification. 

Literature :  Haeckel,  Die  Kalkschwamme 
(1872);  HuxiJST,  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sci., 
XV.  54  (1875);  Laneesteb,  ibid.,  xvii. 
441  (1877);  Heutwio,  Coelomtheorie 
(1881).  (O.U.M.) 

Coelomata:  Ger.  Coelomaten;  Fr.  eodo- 
mata ;  Ital.  edomaU,  edcmarii.  That  group 
or  subgrade  of  Enterozoa  or  Metazoa  wluch  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  coelom  in  a 
distinct  middle  or  mesodermal  cell-layer. 

The  term  was  introduced  by  E.  Ray  Lan- 
kester (1877).  Excepting  the  Porifera  and 
Coelentera,  all  the  great  groups  of  the  Metazoa 


it.  mj^^ 
^dpoptdi^ 


are  included  in  the  Coelomata,  althougb  the 
coelom  is  quite  rudimentary  in  the  lower 
(Platyhelmia),  and  almost  obliterated  in 
others  (Mollusca,  Arthropoda)  (E.  R.  Lan- 
kester, Quart,  J.  Micraso,  Sisi,,  N.8.,  xvii. 

44 1).  (C.LL.M.-E.S.G.) 

CoenaMthasUi  [Qr.  Koof&s^  common,  +  a2- 
o-^o-tf ,  feeliDg] :  Qer,  Oemetnemp/indung ;  Fr. 
einesth^sie;  ItaL  cenestesi.  See  Goxmov 
Sensation.  The  word  Coenaesfchesis  appears 
to  have  been  first  used  in  English  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  1837  (-^^^^  on  Met.,  XL  xxviL 

157).  (B.B.T.) 

Cowdstenoa  [Lat.  co-  +  existens,  being] : 
Ger.  Koexistenz;  Fr.  coexistence;  Ital.  €06919- 
tenza.  (i)  Togetherness  in  Time  (q.v.).  (a) 
Law  of  coexistence:  see  Assoczatioh  of 
Ideas.  (j.x3.) 

Cogitate  and  Cogitation  [Lat. 
to  think] :  Qer.  nachdenken ;  Fr.  mSi' 
tation;  Ital.  cogitazione  (noun).  Used 
for  think  and  thinking  of  the  more  meditative 
and  reflective  sort.    Of.  Reflection.  (a.x.B.) 

Cogito  ergo  sum  [Lat.].  'I  think,  there- 
fore I  am.' 

The  motto  of  Descartes  and  of  modern 
philosophy;  the  appeal  to  the  inner  life  as 
the  final  source  of  knowledge  of  tbe  reaL 
See  the  various  emendations  and  explanations 
offered  by  many  thinkers  cited  in  Eisler, 
W'orterb,  d,  philos.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  (j'.slb.) 

Cognition  [Lat.  cognosce!^,  to  know]: 
Ger.  Erkenntniss  {-VermogeTC);  Fr.  eovmaiS'- 
sanee;  Ital.  cogniziane.  The  being  aware  of 
an  Object  (q.  v.).  (g.f.s.,  j.x.b.) 

As  above  defined,  cognition  is  an  ultimate 
mode  of  consciousness  co-ordinate  with  cona- 
tion and  affection.  Of.  Olassificatiok  (of 
mental  functions).  It  may  well  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  in  current  usage  cognition 
does  not  imply  judgment,  at  least  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form,  as  well  as  presentation  of 
object.  It  is  not  natural  to  speak  of  presenta- 
tions as  cognitions  unless  these  objects  are 
attended  to  in  the  sense  of  being  noted  and 
distinguished,  and  this  may  be  said  to  involve 
judgment.  The  same  difficultyarises  with  cona- 
tion and  affection,  i.e.  of  finding  *pure'  cases; 
but  this  does  not  render  unnecessary  the  dis- 
tinction of  these  rudimentary  modes.  The 
alternative  term  intellection  is  open  to  a 
similar  objection  to  a  greater  degree  (e.  g.  as 
used  by  Ward  to  include  the  logical  pro- 
cesses). Knowledge  is  practically  synonymous, 
but  lacks  an  adjective  form.        (o.F.s.-a.M.B.) 

Coincidence  [Lat.  eo-  4-  incidere,  to 
happen]:   Ger.  Koincidem;   ¥t.  eoinddenee; 
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Ital.  coincidema.  (i)  Agreement  in  general; 
in  space  (Mathematics),  two  outlines  coin- 
cide when  either  superposed  upon  the  other 
completely  hides  it;  in  time,  two  events 
coincide  when  thej  coexist. 

(2)  An  event  which,  while  seeming  to  he 
due  to  another  or  connected  with  it,  can  be 
accounted  for  nevertheless  independently  of 
it.  Such  a  juxtaposition  of  terms  in  two 
mutually  independent  causal  series,  suggesting 
cause  and  effect  between  the  terms  them- 
selves, is  also  called  coincidence  (in  the  ab- 
stract). 

The  doctrine  of  coincidence  belongs  to  the 
theory  of  Pbobabilitt  (q.  v.).  Popularly  such 
a  conjunction  of  events  is  said  to  be  '  due  to 
Chance'  (q.v.).  A  current  psychological 
instance  is  found  in  the  discussion  of  coinci- 
^f^B  connection  with  so-called  Vebidigal 
^pRuciKATiONS  (q.v.)  and  apparitions  of 
i^jfinds.     Cf.  Vabiation.  (j.m.b.) 

Coincident  Variations :  Ger.  ubereiri'- 
stimmende  oder  koincidirende  Variationen 
(Ortmann) ;  Fr.  varicUtana  caineidentea  (t.d.)  ; 
Ital.  variazUnd  di  coineidenza  (B.ii.).  Those 
congenital  variations  which  are  similar  in 
character  and  direction  to  particular  acquired 
modifications,  with  which  they  are  said  to 
'  coincide.' 

A  term  suggested  by  Lloyd  Morgan,  who 
contends  that  such  variations,  since  they  are 
shielded  from  the  incidence  of  natural  selec- 
tion by  the  modifications  with  which  they  are 
coincident,  will  escape  elimination.  Thus 
fostered,  they  may  appear  to  be  acquired 
characters  transmitted  through  inheritance, 
gradually  increase  and  supersede  the  modi- 
fications (see  Oboanic  Selection),  and  so 
give  rise  to  evolution  along  definite  lines 
iUustrating  Obthoplasy  (q.v.). 

Literature:  Ll.  Moboan,  Habit  and  In- 
stinct (1896);  Baldwin,  Nature,  Iv.  (1897) 
558;  and  the  references  to  Osbobn  and 
PouLTON  given  under  Oboanic  Selection. 

(C.U.M.-J.M.B.) 

Cold-Uoodod  Awjiwa-ii  -  Qer.  kaUUiUige 
Thtere ;  Fr.  antmaiLX  dt  sang  fraid,  antmaux 
d  temperature  variable ;  Ital.  animali  a  sangue 
freddo.  Animals  whose  body  temperature 
varies  with  the  medium  in  which  they  live : 
the  hematociya,  reptiles,  amphibia,  fishes. 
See  Animal  Heat.  (c.I'.h.) 

Cold  Sensation:  see  Tempebatube 
Sensation. 

Cold  Spot :  Ger.  Kdlte^pwnkt ;  Fr.  point 
froid;  Ital.  puiUo  difireddo,  A  current  term 
for  one  of  the  smallest  spots  on  the  skin 


which  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  cold.  See 
Tempebatube  Spot.  (j.m.b.) 

Collapse  [Lat.  coUapsuSf  from  con-  +  hbi, 
lape-fto  £a\i]:  Ger, KoUaps;  Fr.  cMipaue;  Ital. 
collaaso.  A  sinking  and  partial  abeyance  of 
the  vital  powers;  a  condition  of  extreme 
nervous  and  general  asthenia.  Collapse  may 
be  due  to  shock,  but  occurs  as  well  from  other 
causes.    Cf.  Shock.  (j.j.) 

Collaterals  [M.  Lat.  callateralis] :  Ger. 
Collatercden ;  Fr.  coUaterales ;  Ital.  eciUUeralii 
Fibres  branching  from  the  Neubites  or  Den- 
DBiTES  of  a  Neubocyte,  and  forming  means  of 
communication  with  other  nervous  elements. 
See  those  terms,  and  cf.  Spinal  Cobd.   (h.h.) 

CoUeetiTe  (in  logic) :  Qer.  Sammd-  (in 
compounds,  e.  g.  Sanunelwort) ;  Fr.  coUectif; 
Ital.  coUettivo.  A  collective  term  is,  in  logic, 
the  word  or  complex  of  words  expressing  the 
thought  of  a  number  of  objects  or  a  group, 
taken  and  treated  together  as  a  whole.  A 
proposition  is  collective  when  the  predicate  is 
asserted  of  a  number  of  individuals  on  the 
ground  or  assumption  that  it  has  been  found 
to  attach  to  them  severally.  A  peculiar 
type  of  collective  term  is  that  which  contains 
the  thought  of  a  series,  or  coexistent  plurality, 
as  a  whole  or  unit.  Such  terms  are  fruitful 
sources  of  fallacy.  (b.a.) 

CollectiTe  Psycliology :  see  Social  Fst- 

CHOLOOY. 

Collectivism  [Lat.  ccUigere,  to  collect] : 
Ger.  KdUektiviamus  (Barth) ;  Fr.  collectiviame; 
Ital.  coUettivismo.  Theoretical  Socialism 
(q.  v.).  The  policy  of  public  ownership  ,of 
land  and  capital,  and  public  management  of 
industry.  (a.t.h.-f.h.o.) 

Specifically,  Socialism  and  Communism  as 
manifested  in  France  since  1850 ;  loosely  used 
as  a  convenient  synonym  for  either  SocialiBm 
or  Communism. 

'  The  collectivists  are  French  socialists  and 
social  democrats,  who  have  adopted  the  views 
of  the  Germans,  chiefly  Marx  and  Lassalle' 
(Richard  T.  Ely,  French  and  German  Soeidlism 
in  Modem  TimeSf  i4g).  '  Dans  Tindividualisme, 
I'homme  est  abandonn^  k  lui-mdme,  son  action 
est  port^e  k  un  maximum,  et  celle  de  T^tat 
k  un  minimum.  Dans  le  collectivisme,  ses 
moindres  actions  sont  dirigdes  par  FEtat, 
c'est-4-dire,  par  la  collectivity'  (Gustavo  Le 
Bon,  Psychol,  du  SoeicUismey  Liv.  I.  chap, 
iii).  (F.H.O.) 

^  Collectivism  is  a  favourite  word,  especially 
affected  by  those  theoretical  French  socialists 
who,  while  demanding  a  public  ownership  of 
the  instruments  of  production  and  a  collective 
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organization  of  labour,  are  still  content  to  leave 
private  property  intact,  so  far  as  objects  of  con- 
sumption are  concerned,  and  even  take  the 
extreme  view  which  allows  of  their  transmis- 
sion from  father  to  son,  and  in  general  by 
testamentary  disposition '  (Cossa).         (A.T.H.) 

Literatwre :  P.  Lsbot-Beaulisu,  Le  Col- 
lectivisme:  Examen  critique  du  Nouveau 
Socialisme  (1884)  ;  Babth,  Philos.  d.  Qesch. 
als  Sociol.,  1.  214  ff.  (and  references  there 
given ;  works  cited  above).        (a.t.h.-j.m.b.) 

CoUiaVp  Arthur.  (1680-1732.)  An  Eng- 
lish philosopher  and  clergyman,  who  was  bom 
and  died  at  Langrford  Magna,  Wiltshire.  He 
became  rector  of  Langford  Magna,  1704.  In 
his  best  known  work,  Clavis  Univeraalis,  he 
seeks  to  demonstrate  the  *  non-existence  or 
impossibility  of  an  external  world.'  He  was 
in  substantial  agreement  with  his  contem- 
porary, Bishop  Berkeley. 

Colligation  [Lat.  eon-  +  ligarty  to  bind] : 
Oer.  Colligation ;  Fr.  eo{%a<tofi(Buggested} ; 
Ital.  eoUegazione  (suggested).  l%e  union  of 
qualitatively  like  elements  in  consciousness. 

Opposed  to  the  union  of  the  disparate  as 
in  (>>mplication  and  Association.  Drobisch 
(Neue  DardeUung  der  Logik  (5th  ed.),  §  29) 
makes  the  union  one  of  like  objects  in  a 
(logical)  class  or  CoUigationsbegriff  (cf.  Eisler, 
Wariero,  d.  phUas,  Begmffe^  sub  verbo).  This 
is  opposed  to  the  usage  of  the  translator  of 
Kiilpe's  OuUines  cf  Psychology,  who  assigns 
to  colligation  the  meaning  we  give  to  In- 

TEOSATION  (q.  v.).  (J.M.B.,  G.F.8.) 

Cdlligation  (in  logic).  A  term  intro- 
duced by  WheweU  to  indicate  the  function 
which  an  appropriate  or  illuminating  concep- 
tion discharges  in  binding  together  a  group 
of  facts.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
desirable  or  necessary,  to  make  a  distinction 
between  colligation  and  the  general  process 
which  finds  expression  in  the  formation  of 
hypotheses. 

JAUrvOwrex  Whswell,  Nov. Organ.  Renov., 
61-96;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  UL  chap,  ii,  and 
Bk.  IV.  chap.  ii.  (b.a.) 

CoUinSp  Antlioiiy.  (1676-1729.)  An 
able  English  deisticai  writer  on  theological 
themes.  Bom  near  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  John  Locke.  He  studied,  but  did 
not  practise,  law.  In  17 18  he  became  trea- 
surer of  the  county  of  Essex.  ¥ 

Colony  [Lat.  colonus,  farmer]:  Ger. 
KoUmie;  Fr.  colonie;  Ital.  edonia,  (i)  In 
sociology  and  social  psychology :  used  loosely 
forCoHPANT  (q.v.),  especially  where  differences 


of  locality  are  influential  in  dtietennining  an 
aggregation  (sense  not  recommended). 

(2)  In  biology:  a  biologically  determined 
group  of  units ;  as  in  the  phrases, '  colony  of 
cells,  '  colonies '  of  Protosoa,  of  parasites,  of  in- 
sects, ftc. ;  and  in  the  phrase '  colonial  animal/ 
for  an  animal  whose  organization  does  not 
extinguish  the  relatively  separate  mode  of 
existence  and  physiological  function  of  its 
component  units.  See  Perrier,  Les  cdUmies 
animdlea  (2nd  ed.,  1899).  (j.v.b.-o.f.8.) 

(3)  In  political  philosophy:  a  community 
of  emigrants  who  have  settled  territory  at 
a  distance  from  their  mother  land,  and  who 
remain  under  the  protection,  and  in  general 
policy  under  the  government,  of  the  mother 
country.  Also,  a  group  of  permanently  settled 
emigrants  forming  a  distinct  self-goveming 
community. 

Literature:  the  first  great  theoretical 
writer  on  social  and  political  colonies  was 
Adam  Sbuth,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  IV.  chap 
vii.  The  exhaustive  modem  authority  on  the 
history  and  policy  of  colonization  is  Paul 
LsBOT-BsAULixu,  De  la  Colonisation  chez 
les  Peuples  modemes.  (f.hx}.) 

CUdour:  see  Vision  (headings  Light  and 
Colour  Sensation). 

Colour  (in  aesthetics)  [Lat.  co^l:^Oer. 
Farbe;  Fr.  eouleur;  ItaL  colore,  (i)  The 
pigment  used  in  painting.  (2)  The  general 
colour  tone  or  scheme  of  a  natural  object, 
or  a  work  of  art.  (3)  Metaphorically,  the 
characteristics  giving  individuality  to  a  work 
of  art. 

The  aesthetic  significance  of  colour  was, 
like  that  of  symmetry,  recognized  at  an  early 
date  among  the  Greeks.  This  is  brought  out 
by  Socrates'  conversation  with  Parrhastus,  as 
reported  by  Xenophon  in  the  Memorabilia. 
Plato  finds  the  beauty  of  colour  in  its  intrinsic 
significance  and  symbolism,  admitting  also 
its  pure  sensuous  agreeableness.  Plotinus 
criticizes  the  doctrine  &at  beauty  is  adequately 
described  in  terms  of  colour  and  symmetry. 
We  do  not  until  the  present  century,  however, 
meet  with  any  radically  novel  treatment  of 
the  aesthetic  principles  involved.  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Fechner,  Allen,  Groos,  have  sought  to 
account  forthe  aesthetic  value  of  colour  through 
the  principle  of  association,  and  the  various 
factors  making  for  the  conservation  of  the  in- 
dividaal  and  the  species  in  the  evolution  of 
the  race.  Aside  from  such  considerations,  the 
import  of  colour,  as  distinct  from  the  principles 
of  technique  in  its  use  in  painting,  has  not 
constituted  a  topic  apart  from  general  aesthetic 
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theories.  Cf.  Beauty,  and  Association 
(aesthetic). 

Liieraiure:  KOstlin,  Aesthetik  (1869); 
F£CHNSB,yorschaled.Ae8th.(i876);  Dabwin, 
Descent  of  Man  (1871);  Gbant  Allen, 
Physiol.  Aesth.  (1877),  and  The  Colour-Sense 
(London,  1879);  Rood,  Textbook  of  Colour 
(1881) ;  GB0O8,The  Play  of  Animals, 'Sexual 
Selection.'  (j.b.a.) 

Cdlour  (of  tones) :  Ger.  Klangfarbe^  Klang- 
farbwng]  Yr.couUurduBon,  timbre]  lieX.coiore 
del  euono,  Hwhro,  A  figurative  synonym  of 
TiMBBE  (q.y.).  E.B.T.  uses  '  clang  tint,'  which 
is  not  recommended  (cf.  Clang).  (j.m.b.) 

Colour  (primary):  Qer.  Grundfarbe)  Fr. 
coulewr  fondamentcUe ;  Ital.  colore  fondamenr 
tale.    See  Visual  Sensation  under  Vision. 

(B.B.T.) 

Colovisblindnesfl :  Qer.  FaH)enbUndheit ; 
Fr.  achromatopne,  achropsief  dt/sehromatqpsie ; 
Ital.  discromatopsiay  cecita  dei  eoUni,  The 
name  given  to  certain  anomalies  of  vision 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  particulai* 
colour  tones,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
shifting  of  the  point  of  maximal  bright- 
ness in  the  solar  spectrum.  See  Vision  (also 
defects  of). 

Hering*s  theory  and  classification  are  the 
most  ^tisfactory.  We  have  (i)  partial  colour- 
blindness, including  (a)  the  two  types  of 
red-green  blindness.  In  both  the  spectrum 
falls  into  a  blue  half  and  a  yellow  half,  with 
a  central  neutral  band.  But  the  one  type 
places  the  maximal  brightness  in  (normal) 
yellow,  the  other  in  (normal)  yellow-green; 
hence  to  the  former  the  long-wave  end  of 
the  spectrum  is  relatively  bright,  to  the  latter 
relatively  dark.  (5)  Blue*yellow  blindness. 
The  short-wave  end  of  the  spectrum  is  very 
dark  and  little  coloured ;  yellow  is  confused 
with  white;  red  and  green  are  distinguished 
(or  rather  blue^green ;  see  Konig,  8Ud>er,  d. 
Berl.  Akad.,  1897,  718,  for  the  only  mon- 
ocular cases).  (2)  Total  colour-blindness.  No 
colour  tone  is  seen ;  the  maximal  spectral 
brightness  lies  in  (normal)  green. 

Observations  of  colou]>blindne8s  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  preconceived  theory. 
All  cases  of  partial  colour-blindness  were 
at  first  regarded  by  Helmholtz  as  due  simply 
to  the  lack  of  the  red,  green,  or  violet  sub- 
stance. Since  the  facts  contradict  this  view, 
a  shift  of  excitability  in  the  three  sets  of 
fibres  has  been  assumed,  and  the  terms  *  tri- 
chromates,'  *  dichromates,'  '  monochromates,' 
retained;  but  the  auxiliary  hypotheses  are 
extremely  improbable.  Wundt*s  theory  makes 


him  ready  to  accept  the  absence  of  any 
sensation  or  group  of  sensations  from  the 
visual  series.  Hering's  theory  of  antagonistic 
processes  forbids  the  isolated  abrogation  of 
any  principal  sensation.  The  two  types 
of  red-green  blindness  he  explains  as  due  to 
di£ference  of  macular  pigmentation.  Blue- 
yellow  blitidness  may  be  due  to  failure  of 
the  blue-yellow  substance,  or  to  a  yellowish 
colouration  of  the  lens.  The  rare  cases  of 
monocular  colour-blindness  are  of  very  great 
importance  for  theory. 

The  methods  of  testing  for  colour-blindness 
are  as  foUows : — 

(i)  Seebeck's  and  Holmgren's  method. 
Coloured  papers  or  worsteds  are  sorted  and 
matched  by  the  patient,  without  naming. 
This  is  the  best  rough  method. 

(2)  Equations  of  mixed  colours  (with  black 
and  white  sectors)  are  obtained  by  means  of 
rotating  disks,  to  be  identified  and  matched. 
An  exact  method. 

(3)  Stilling's  method.  Numerals,  made 
up  of  blotches  of  colour,  are  printed  on  a 
page  dotted  over  with  blotches  of  a  different 
colour.  Confusion  is  supposed  to  denote 
colour-blindness.     Of  little  value. 

(4)  Spectroscopic  examination :  direct  com- 
parison of  spectral  colours,  or  mixture  of 
different  colours  in  colour  equations.  Essential. 

(5)  Leucoscopic  method  of  equalizing  com- 
plementaries.    Not  much  used. 

(6)  Hering's  special  apparatus  for  partial 
colour-blindness.    Excellent.  (e.b.t.) 

Colour-blindness  is  a  frequent  defect,  being 
found  in  from  3-5  to  5  per  cent,  of  males, 
and  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  females;  it  may  be 
either  congenital  or  acquired,  is  frequently 
hereditary,  and  when  congenital  is  always 
incurable.  Although  a  few  important  cases 
of  monocular  colour-blindness  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  defect  usually  exists  in  both  eyes. 
Its  cause  has  not  been  satisfJEM^rily  deter- 
mined ;  the  theories  which  attempt  to  account 
for  the  varieties  of  its  occurrences  are  con- 
sidered under  Vision  (q.  v.). 

Considered  descriptively,  as  a  visual  de- 
fect, there  may  be  distinguished  (a)  total 
lack  of  colour  sense,  and  (6)  an  abnormal 
form  of  colour  sense,  or  partial  colour-blind- 
ness, (a)  Total  colour-blindness  is  rare; 
only  about  fifty  cases  have  been  described. 
All  objects  are  seen  simply  in  shades  of  gray, 
and  the  spectrum  appears  like  'a  delicately 
executed  pencil  drawing/  lighter  in  the  centre 
(the  region  of  green)  and  becoming  gradually 
darker  at  both  (somewhat  shortened)  ends. 
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(6)  Parttkl  colour-blindness  is  the  tjpical 
preTailing  form  upon  which  statistics  are 
based.  All  persons  who  are  partially  colour- 
blind are  able  to  make  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  coloar  distinctions.  These  have  been 
differently  described  by  different  investiga- 
tors. Sir  John  Herschell  said,  *  What  the 
sensations  of  the  colour-blind  really  are  we 
shall  never  know/  But  the  existence  of 
cases  of  monocular  dichromasy  has  proved 
(what  was  in  £bct  definitely  made  out  long 
before  by  William  Pole  from  the  study  of  his 
own  case)  that  in  all  the  ordinary  instances 
the  defective  person  sees  all  degrees  of  satura- 
tion of  yellow  and  of  blue,  together  with 
black  and  white,  and  sees  nothing  else.  These 
individuals  are  nevertheless  of  two  types,  with 
no  intermediate  forms :  for  one  set  the  spec- 
trum is  shortened  at  the  red  end  (these  were 
formerly  called  red-blind),  and  for  the  other 
it  is  not  (green-blind).  The  occurrence  and 
nature  of  blue-yellow  blindness  (Hering)  or 
(blue)  violet-blindness  (Helmholtz)  are  not 
clearly  determined.  Acquired  colour-blind- 
ness occurs  in  case  of  degenerated  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  the  perception  for  form,  which 
is  independent  of  the  colour  sense  in  con- 
genital colour-blindness,  is  frequently  also 
affected.  Such  defect  in  typical  cases  begins 
in  the  peripheral  portions,  and  as  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  extends  into  the  fovea;  and 
furthermore  the  perception  of  green  is  apt 
to  be  disturbed  first,  then  red,  while  yellow, 
and  most  of  all  blue,  is  retained  to  the  end. 
Exceptional  cases  of  hysterical,  traumatic, 
and  psychical  colour-blindness  have  been  de- 
scribed. '  It  is  also  said  to  be  more  common 
among  epileptics,  criminals,  and  lunatics — 
classed  by  the  Italian  criminologists  as 
degenerates.  (j.j.-€.l.f.) 

Literature  I  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  37 1 ;  WuNDT,  PhysioL  Psychol. 
(4th  ed.),  i  507  ;  Hebing,  Arch.  f.  OphthaL, 
xxxvi ;  Nu£L,  in  Bichet*s  Diet,  de  Phpiol., 
i.  98;  QouBEBT,  De  TAchromatopsie  (1867); 
Galezowssi,  Chromatopsie  r6tinienne  (1869); 
DE  Weckeb  and  IlAndolt,  Traite  complet 
d'Ophthal.,  566;  Landolt,  Arch.  d'Ophtbal. 
(i88j,  114;  1891,  202);  Ch.  F^b^,  Boltes 
chromatoscopiques  pour  Texploration  et 
Texercice  de  la  vision  des  couleurs,  C.  R. 
80c.  de  Biol.  (1897),  iv.  877  ff.;  Kibsch- 
MAinr,  Philos.  Stud.,  viii.  173  f.,  407  f. ; 
Sachs,  Arch.  f.  OphthaL,  xxxix.  108 ;  G. 
LucciOLA,  Guida  ail'  esame  fiinzionale  deir 
occhio  (1896).  Cf.  Visual  Sensation  under 
Vision.  (e.b.t.-l.m.) 


Colour  Circle :  Ger.  Farbenkreis,  Farben- 
tafel;  Fr.  tMe  dea'eouUurs,  cerde  chroma- 
tique ;  Ital.  di^co  di  SewUm^  eirecHo  cromcUieo. 
A  figure  designed  by  Sir  1.  Newton  to  repre- 
sent the  laws  of  colour  mixture.  On  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  are  arranged  the  seven 
saturated  colours  of  Newton,  and  also  purple ; 
at  the  centre  is  white ;  the  mixed  colours  lie 
upon  the  surface  of  the  disk.  Cf.  Coloub 
MixTUBE,  and  Coloub  Tbiangls. 

Literature :  Newton,  Optics,  I.  ii.  prop.  6 ; 
Helbiholtz,  Physiol.  Optik  (2nd  ed.),  325 ; 
Hess,  Arch.  f.  O^hthal.,  xxxv;  Zinbleb,  in 
Zeitsch.  f.  PsychoL,  xx.  225.  (e.b,t.) 

Colour  lEixtinre :  Crer.  Farlknmischung ; 
Fr.  melange  deseouleurs]  ItaL  mesccianza  dei 
cclori.  Colour  mixture  consists  in  the  bring- 
ing  of  rays  of  different  wave-length  upon  the 
same  point  of  the  retina. 

Laws  ofcohur  mixture:  ( i )  For  every  colour 
tone  there  is  a  correlated  tone  which,  mixed 
with  it  in  the  right  proportion,  produces  grey 
or  white.  See  Complementaby  Coloub,  and 
Visual  Sensation  under  Vision.  (2)  If  two 
non-complementary  terms  of  the  closed  colour 
series  are  mixed,  there  results  an  intermediate 
colour,  whose  tone  depends  on  the  relative 
amount  of  the  two  primaries  taken,  and  whose 
saturation  (provided  those  amounts  are  some- 
what nearly  equal)  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance that  separates  them  in  the  colour  series. 
(3)  Mixture  of  similarly  appearing  colours  gives 
similarly  appearing  colours,  provided  that  the 
conditions  of  retinal  Adafiatiok  (q.  v.)  are 
approximately  maintained. 

Corollaries :  (i )  Any  unsaturated  colour  may 
be  produced  by  mixing  the  saturated  colour 
willi  white,  or  black,  or  grey.  (2)  The  series 
of  colour  tones  can  be  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture, in  right  proportions,  of  tlu'ee  colour 
tones,  each  pair  of  which  would  make,  if 
mixed,  the  complementary  of  the  third.  The 
mixture  of  red,  green,  and  blue-violet  gives 
the  most  saturated  colours  and  the  best  white. 
(3)  The  mixture  of  all  colour  tones,  in  ri|^t 
proportions,  gives  grey  or  white.  (4)  Until 
the  Purkinje  phenomenon  b^^ins  to  be  effec- 
tive, colour  equations,  of  whatever  physical 
composition  their  terms  may  be,  are  inde- 
pendent of  objective  light  intensity.  See 
Vision. 

Methods  of  colour  mixture :  (i)  Lambert's 
method  of  mixture  by  the  reflection  of  different 
colours  upon  a  common  surface  (good).  (2)  Pro- 
jection of  two  spectra,  partially  coincident ; 
or  bringing  of  parts  of  the  same  spectrum 
to  coincidence  (essential).     (3)  By  means  of 
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rotating  disks :  Maxwell's  method  (essential, 
bat  requires  care  and  knowledge).  (4)  By 
irradiation  through  the  juxtaposition  of  very 
small  coloured  surfaces  (used  in  oil-painting, 
tapestry,  &c.).  (5)  By  double  refraction 
(good  for  demonstration).  (6)  By  actual 
mixture  of  pigments. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
^  (2nd  ed.),  312;  Ebbinghaus,  I^ychologie, 
209;  Kt^LPE,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  115; 
Saitfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts. 
148-50;  Attbert,  Physiol,  d.  Netzhaut, 
154;  Hebino,  Ueber  Newton's  Qesetz  d. 
Farbenmischung,  in  Lotos,  vii.  (1887).  Cf. 
CoLOUB  Triangle,  and  Colour  Mixture 
(binocular).  (e.b.t.) 

Colour  lEiztiire  (binocular) :  Gkr.  binocu- 
lare  Farbenmiachung ;  Yr.milange  hinoevlaire 
des  eouleura;  ItaLmescolanza  hinoctdare.  Under 
certain  favourable  conditions  the  presentation 
of  different  colours  to  the  two  eyes  results  in  a 
mixture  of  the  colours.  There  are,  however, 
many  sources  of  error  in  the  experiments, 
and  (in  all  probability)  great  individual  dif- 
ferences between  observers.  C£  Retinal 
Rivalry. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  926  ;  Sanford,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  167.  (e.b.t.) 

Colour  SenBation:  Ger.  Farhenempfinr 
dung;  Fr.  sensation  de  couleur;  Ital.  eensa- 
ziane  di  cohre*  See  Visual  Sensation  under 
Vision. 

Colour  Tone  or  Tint  or  Kne:  Ger. 
Farbentan,  Nuance;  Fr.  teinte,  couH^ur,  ton 
colore ;  Ital.  colore,  tinta.  The  visual  quality 
which  is  correlated  on  the  physical  side 
primai-ily  with  wave-length  (but,  in  the  case 
of  the  purples,  only  with  a  mixture  of  light 
of  different  wave-lengths),  and  which,  when 
mixed  with  a  brightness  quality,  constitutes 
the  sensation  of  colour.  See  Visual  Sensation 
under  Vision.  It  has  recently  been  proposed 
to  reserve  the  term  Tint  for  the  lighter, 
and  to  use  Shade  for  the  darker  degrees  of 
saturation. 

Since  tone  suggests  a  definite  vibration- 
period,  and  is  hence  not  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  various  purples,  some  other  word 
would  be  better ;  in  English  writings.  Hue  is 
commonly  used.  It  would  be  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  colour  tone  (using  that  for 
a  homogeneous  light)  and  hue  or  nuance  (to 
mean  a  mixed  light,  e.g.  the  purples),  (c.l.f.) 

Literature:  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4tli 
ed.),  i.  482;  Ebbinghaus,  Psychologic,  186, 
198  f. ;   KtLFE,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  112; 


FiCK,  in  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III. 

i.  183  (1879).  (E.B.T.-C.L.F.) 

Colour  Triangle :  Ger.  Farbendreieck ;  Fr. 
triangle  des  couUurs;  Ital.  triangolo  dei 
colori,  A  graphic  representation  of  the  laws 
of  colour  mixture,  more  exact  and  explicit 
than  Newton's  Coloub  Cibcle  (q.v.).  Mayer 
{Oottinger  Anzeiger,  1758)  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  construct  a  colour  triangle. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  326,  340;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psy- 
chol.  (4tn  ed.),  i.  491 ;  Hood,  Textbook  of 
Colour,  221,  224  fiP.;  Hebino,  in  Pfltlger's 
Arch.,  xlvii.  417 ;  Fick,  in  Hermann's  Handb. 
d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  184  (1879);  Zindleb, 
in  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xx.  225.  (e.b.t.) 

Colour  Wheel:  see  Coloub  Mixtubb, 
and  Labobatoby  and  Appabatus,  m.  B, 

(«).  (4). 

Column  [Lat.  colwmnd]  :  Ger.  Saule, 
Strang;  Fr.  cordon,  coUmne;  Ital.  eordone, 
colonna.  A  group  of  nervous  elements  (par- 
ticularly fibres  or  tracts)  extending  a  longer  or 
shorter  distance  in  an  a^dal  direction  within 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  preserving  a 
more  or  less  constant  relative  position  and 
structure.  Particularly  the  longitudinal  fibre 
groups  within  the  spinal  cord,  which  are  visi- 
bly  distinguishable  in  cross- section.  Aside 
from  the  columns  of  the  Spinal  Cobd  (q.  v.) 
the  columnae  fomicis  may  1)6  noted  as 
anatomically  discrete  tracts  from  the  fornix 
to  the  thalamus.  (h.h.) 

Combination  (chemical):  see  Chemical 
Synthesis. 

Comliination  (economic)  [Lat.  comibinare, 
to  join]:  Ger.  Vereinigung;  Fr.  coalition;  Ital. 
coalizione,  combinazione.  Organized  economic 
action  for  a  common  end,  especially  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  rivals; 
the  reverse  of  competition. 

Early  economic  thought  on  this  subject 
deals  chiefly  with  labour  combination.  It  is  but 
recently  that  combinations  of  capital  have  as- 
sumed co-ordinate  importance.  Combinations, 
whether  of  labour  or  of  capital, have  two  distinct 
objects  :  economy  of  production  and  monopoly 
of  sale.  Where  they  do  not  make  it  their 
object  to  include  all  competitors,  the  former  is 
generally  the  motive,  and  the  results  are  likely 
to  be  salutary.  Where  they  insist  on  the  in- 
clusion of  all  competitors,  the  alleged  economy 
or  improvement  in  quality  is  likely  to  be  a  pre- 
text, and  the  hope  of  securing  a  monopoly 
price  for  their  products  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  dominant  motive.  Under  such  conditions, 
most  of  the  gain  which  is  due  to  Competition 
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(q.y.)  is  abandoned,  and  a  regime  of  high 
price,  low  efficiency,  and  conflict  of  class  in- 
terests is  likely  to  follow.  If  the  management 
of  the  combination  is  intelligent  enough,  these 
evils  will  not  ensue;  but  experience  proves 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  existence  of  such 
intelligence.  (a.t.h.) 

CombinatLon  (in  psychology):  Ger.  Ver- 
bindung;  Ft.  comhtnaison;  li&l.  combinaziane, 
A  general  term  for  the  union  of  elements  in 
consciousness. 

Cf.  Fusion,  iNTEOSATioy,  Synthesis, 
CoMELiCATiow,  COLLIGATION,  all  of  which  are 
particular  cases  of  combination.  This^raage. 
is  sanctioned  by  priority  (Rabier,  1888; 
Baldwin,  1891),  and  is  preferable  to  Connec- 
tion (suggested  as  a  translation  of  Verbindung 
by  the  translator  of  Kfllpe's  OtUlinea  of 
Psychology,  1895,  189).  It  is  in  use  in 
the  phrases  '  combining  property,' '  combining 
function,'  of  consciousness,  Ac,  where  'con- 
nection '  would  not  be  so  appropriate.  This 
usage  is  established  also  in  '  combination  of 
visual  images,'  'colour  combination,'  'com- 
bination tone,'  &c.  (J.M.B.,  o.F.s.) 

Combinatioii  (social),  (i)  Any  uniting 
of  individuals  to  effect  a  consciously  appre- 
hended purpose. 

Combination  implies  forethought  and  de- 
liberation, and  is  tiiereby  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  concerted  action  which  are 
impulsive,  as  in  a  panic. 

'  All  combination  is  compromise  :  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  individual  will 
for  a  common  purpose '  (J.  S.  Mill,  Disaerta- 
tians  and  Ditetisaiona,  i.  191).  It  is  too 
general  and  indefinite  a  term  to  have  much 
technical  value.  The  psychological  factors 
involved  are  better    covered    by  the    term 

CO-OPEBATION  (q.  v.). 

Crombinatioii  Tone :  G  er.  CombinaHonston ; 
Fr.  ton  de  combinaison ;  Ital.  tuono  di  com- 
binazione.  A  tone  (Summation  or  Differ- 
ence Tone,  q.  v.)  which  arises  when  two  tones 
are  loudly  sounded  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
clearest  in  the  case  of  Consonances  (q.v.) :  cf. 
Beat  Tones. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone,  152;  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  II.  iii. 

24 3»  450-  (E.B.T.) 

Comeniuip  Joluuin  Amos.  (1592-1671.) 
A  noted  Qerman  philologist,  best  known  for 
his  reforms  in  methods  of  teaching  languages. 
His  work  Jantta  Linguarum  reserata  gave 
him  a  well-deserved  fame  as  a  pedagagical 
reformer.  He  was  summoned  to  fSreign 
countries  to   reform   the  methods  of  public 


instruction.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  pedagogical  method. 

Comio  [Gr.  K»fuK6s,  comic,  from  K&ftot,  a 
festal  procession  or  revel]:  Oer.  komtseh; 
Fr.  comique ;  Ital.  eomieo.  That  portion  of  the 
laughable  which  has  an  Aesthetic  (q.v.)  or 
semi-aesthetic  character.  This  excludes  de- 
light in  cruelty  (Schadenfreude), although  some 
species  of  the  comic  (e.  g.  satire,  ridicule)  are 
complicated  with  refined  forms  of  that  emotion. 

Objectively,  as  a  species  of  the  aesthetic,  it  has 
usually  a  predominating  element  of  incongruity 
or  contrast,  which  is,  however  (as  against  the 
trngic),  not  serious  or  irreconcilable.  Sub- 
jectively, there  are  usually  elements  of  shock, 
of  tension  suddenly  released,  and  of  the  emo- 
tional seizure  of  laughter.  Aside  from  the 
metaphysics  of  the  comic,  there  are,  as  in  the 
case  of  beauty,  two  main  problems:  (i)  an 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  comic,  which 
may  be  (a)  of  comic  objects,  situations,  or 
actions,  or  (6)  of  the  subjective  state  of  feeling ; 
(2)  an  explanation  on  psychological,  physio- 
logical, or  biological  grounds  of  why  we  lau^ 
at  given  objects.  Typical  analyses  of  the 
object  are  those  of  Aristotle,  Richter,  Scho- 
penhauer, and  von  Hartroann,  who  find  some 
form  of  error  or  incongruity.  Subjective 
analyses  by  Plato  and  Hobbes  emphasize  the 
feeling  of  superiority  or  '  sudden  glory,'  which 
becomes  the  freedom  or  caprice  of  subjectivity 
with  Schlegel,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  relation 
of  the  comic  to  the  beautiful  was  elaborated 
by  Weisse,  Vischer,  and  Bohts.  The  successive 
stages  of  the  comic  process  were  analysed  by 
Zeising  as  *  those  of  tension,  discharge,  and 
recovery  of  poise  as  we  free  ourselves.  This 
analysis  is  utilized  by  many  recent  writere,  but 
with  less  metaphysical  and  more  psychological 
interpretations  (Hartmann,  Groos).  I^pps 
treats  the  comic  as  a  special  case  of  association. 
Kant  and  Spencer  have  sought  physiological 
explanations  of  laughter.  Darwin  investigated 
in  detail  its  physiological  expression.  Hall 
and  Allin  'are  convinced  that  all  current 
theories  aro  utterly  inadequate,'  and  seek 
especially  for  genetic  explanations. 

The  word  ludicrous  has  been  used  fully  as 
much  as  comic  in  English ;  but  preference  is 
given  to  the  latter  term  here,  both  on  account 
of  its  less  special  (intensive)  connotation,  and 
also  because  it  is  in  use  in  all  the  other 
languages.  (J.X3.) 

Literature :  Habtmann,  Aesthetik  (1886, 
gives  history);  KOstlin,  Aesthetik  (1869)  ; 
Kbaefelin,  in  Fhilos.  Stud.,  ii;  Lipps,  in 
Philos.    Monatsh.,    xxiv,   xxv;    also  Komik 
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und  Humor  (1898^;  MCller,  Das  Wesen 
des  Humors;  Melinattd^  Bey.  des  deux 
Mondes,  cxxvii ;  Baumgabt,  Handb.  d. 
Poetik  (1887),  659  flf. ;  Dewey,  Psychol.  Rev., 
i.  556  ff. ;  Bebobon,  Le  Hire  (1900)  ;  Hall 
and  Allin,  in  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  is; 
Psychologies    of    Bain,    Lapp,   HOffding, 

SULLT.  (J.H.T.) 

Comity  (judicial)  [Lai.  eomitiia^  friendli- 
ness] :  Ger.  Hofliehkeit ;  Fr.  droit  de  con- 
vfinance;  Ital.  coriesia.  The  deference  com- 
monly paid  by  the  courts  of  one  jurisdiction  to 
the  laws  or  proceedings  of  another,  in  causes 
affecting  rights  claimed  under  such  laws  or 
proceedings.  '  What  is  termed  the  comity  of 
natioTis  is  the  formal  expression  and  ultimate 
result  of  that  mutual  respect  accorded  through- 
out the  civilized  world  by  the  representatives 
of  each  sovereign  power  to  those  of  every  other, 
in  considering  the  effects  of  their  official  acts. 
Its  source  is  a  sentiment  of  reciprocal  regard, 
founded  on  identity  of  position  and  similarity 
of  institutions '  (Fisher  v.  Fielding,  67  Con- 
necticut Beports,  108).  (8.E.B.) 

ConuniMiire  [Lat.  commissura,  a  joint] : 
Ger.  Commissur ;  Fr.  eommisgure ;  Ital.  com- 
meamira.  A  band  of  nerve-fibres  connecting 
homologous  centres  of  the  central  nervous 
system  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  median 
plane.  The  tract  commonly  becomes  compact 
and  well  differentiated  at  the  median  line 
(cf.  Decussation).  Strictly  speakings  all  com- 
missural fibres  decussate,  for  the  two  ends 
connect  elements  not  fully  homologous.  The 
term  acquired  its  present  use  before  the  details 
of  fibre  terminations  were  known. 

The  commissures  constitute  important  land- 
marks in  neural  anatomy.  We  may  reduce 
them  for  the  most  part  to  isolated  and  greatly 
modified  remnants  of  a  double  system  con- 
necting the  dorsal  and  ventral  segments  of  the 
nerve  tube,  and  still  seen  in  least  modified  form 
in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  systems  of  the  spinal 
cord.    C£  Beaik,  and  Spinal  Cobd.      (h.h.) 

Commodity  [Fr.  eommodit^,  convenience  ; 
Med.  Lat.  eommoditiaf  merchandise]  :  Ger. 
wirihsehafUiehes  Gut ;  Fr.  lien ;  Ital.  mereanzia. 
(i)  The  singular  of  'goods.'  (2)  Sometimes 
used  in  a  broader  sense  to  apply  to  things 
immaterial  as  well  as  material,  to  services  as 
well  as  goods. 

The  singular  substantive  'good'  has  in 
common  life  a  very  different  meaning  from 
the  plural  'goods';  and  the  effort  to  use  the 
singular  '  good '  in  a  special  scientific  sense  is 
fraught  with  difficulty.  Hence  the  emplo3rment 
of  the  term  commodity. 


As  long  as  economists  confined  their  use 
of  the  term  wealth  to  material  goods,  the 
question  whether  a  service  was  a  commodity 
did  not  arise.  But  when  the  conception  of 
wealth  was  extended  to  include  services,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  commodity  was  corre- 
spondingly widened ;  implicitly  by  some  econo- 
mists, explicitly  by  others  (e.  g.  Marshall).  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  some  special  term 
like  'benefit'  to  apply  to  goods  and  seryice 
both ;  and  then  subdivide  benefits  according  as 
the  labour  of  conferring  and  the  pleasure  of 
utilization  are  or  are  not  coincident  in  time. 
In  the  former  case  production  and  consump- 
tion are  simultaneous,  and  the  benefit  takes 
the  form  of  a  service.  In  the  latter  case 
there  are  material  objects  produced,  and  not 
at  once  consumed,  and  the  benefit  takes  the 
form  of  a  material  commodity.  In  measuring 
wealth  as  a  fund,  we  should  consider  only 
commodities.  In  measuring  it  as  a  flow,  we 
should  include  both  commodities  and  ser- 
vices. (A.T.H.) 

Common  (term,  noun,  &c.):  Ger.  gemeinr 
(in  compounds);  Fr.  commwi;  Ital.  eomune. 
A  name  which  may  be  applied  to  any  one  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  objects  in  the  same 
sense,  on  the  ground  of  their  possessing 
severally  the  same  definite  marks.  (B.A.) 

Common  Law:  Ger.  gemeinea  Becht;  Fr. 
droit  commun,  droit  coutumier;  Ital.  diritto 
di  eonsuetudine.  (i)  The  unwritten  law  of 
England. 

(2)  The  unwritten  law  of  English-speaking 
peoples,  founded  on  that  of  England  as  it 
existed  when  the  respective  settlements  were 
made,  out  of  which  these  peoples  sprang. 

(3)  The  rules  of  right  and  remedy  enforced 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  generally,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  enforced  by  courts  of 
equity  or  admiralty. 

Except  in  Louisiana,  the  bulk  of  the  law 
in  every  American  state  is  its  common  law, 
or  else  a  codified  statement  of  what  was  its 
common  law*  The  United  States  have  no 
national  common  law,  but  their  courts  sitting 
in  each  state  ordinarily  are  bound  to  apply 
the  common  law  of  the  state  to  which  the 
parties  are  subject.  See  Holmes,  The  Com- 
mon  Law  ( 1 88 1 ).  (8.B3.) 

Common  Sonaation :  Ger.  Oemeinem^fi/H' 
dung;  Fr.  senacUion  genh'ole,  tena  du  corps 
(Bertrand);  Ital.  aetiaazione  (organica)  gene- 
rale.  A  name  originally  given  to  the  whole 
undifferentiated  mass  of  Oboanio  Sensation 
(q.v.),  as  forming  the  sense  basis  of  the  conmion 
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feeling  of  the  bodily  organism,  the  feeling 
of  health,  comfort,  briskneas,  fatigue,  &c. 
CoENBSTHESis  (q.  v.)  is  a  synonym.  As  the 
separate  qualities  of  the  organic  sensations 
have  become  known,  the  term  has  been  re- 
stricted to  such  senses  as  pressure  and  pain, 
whose  sensations  are  'common'  to  several  sense 
organs,  or  to  such  still  unanalysed  sense 
complexes  as  sickling,'  '  pins-and-needles,' 
'stuffiness,'  &c. 

Literature:  Webeb,  in  Wagner's  Hand- 
worterb.  d.  Physiol.,  HI.  ii.  495;  KClpe, 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  146;  Beaunis,  Les 
sensations  internes  (1889);  Funke,  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  ii.  289; 
Kboeneb,  Das  korperliche  OefOhl  ^1887); 
SiB  W.  HAMUiTON,  Lects.  on  Met.,  li.  157, 
492 ;  Bebtband,  L'Aperception  du  corps 
humain  (1879);  Colsenet,  La  Vie  incon- 
sciente  (1880);  Ribot,  Les  Maladies  de  la 
Personnalit^ ;  Schief,  Dizion.  ital.  di  scienze 
mediche,  i.  (1869);  Mobselli,  Semej.  malat. 
ment.  (1898),  i.  (e.b.t.-l.m.-e.m.) 

CoBunon  Sense:  Ger.  (jremeinsinn',  Fr. 
sens  commun;  Ital.  eenso  comune.  (i)  A 
term  applied  to  opinions  or  facts  which  are 
the  property  of  all  men,  as  contrasted  with 
the  teachings  of  a  conscious  philosophy. 

(a)  A  term  of  the  Scottish  School  design 
Bating  the  intuitions  which  all  men  have  iu 
conunon.  (b.h.s.) 

(3)  Used  for  the  seat  of  the  supposed 
<  common '  or  general  sensation  or  perception 
in  which  various  senses  were  thought  to  be 
united ;  Koanj  aurBrio'is  of  Aristotle,  eensits  com" 
munis.  Gf.  Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe, 
Gkmeinsinn.  (j.m.b.) 

Commnnicatio  idiomatnm  [Lat.].  A 
term  in  dogmatic  theology  meaning  'com- 
munication of  attributes,'  and  technically  re- 
ferring to  the  communication  of  attributes  by 
the  divine  to  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  or 
vice  versa. 

Although  early  writers,  like  John  Damas- 
cene, treat  of  this  subject,  it  does  not  occupy 
a  position  of  vital  importance^  because  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  one  person  was 
assured  by  the  creeds  of  the  Church.  Later,  in 
scholastic  times,  the  subject  still  continues  of 
secondary  interest,  because  the  assumed  fact 
of  Christ's  divinity  obscured  his  humanity. 
The  question  became  acute  only  after  the 
Reformation,  and  then  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
This  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  It  is  obvious  that, 
unless  the  divine  nature  communicates  its 
attribute  of  omnipresence  to  the  human  nature 


of  Christ,  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist 
is  not  possible.  This  '  ubiquity '  controversy 
gave  rise  to  much  speculation  on  the  subject ; 
for,  given  two  natures  in  one  person,  either 
(i)  the  attributes  of  one  of  the  natures  can  be 
communicated  to  the  whole  person;  or  (2) 
personal  functions  may  be  carried  out  by 
one  of  the  natures;  or  (3)  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature  may  be  communicated  to 
the  human  nature ;  or  (4)  the  attributes  of  the 
human  nature  may  be  communicated  to  the 
divine  nature.  The  Lutheran  interest  centred 
mainly  round  (3).  Similar  speculations  sur- 
vive to-day  in  the  Kenosis  (q-v.)  controversy, 
and  refer  specially  to  (4). 

Literature:  see  Chbistoloot.  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  285-94,  318- 
28;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  u.  Werk; 
DoBNEB,  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  (Eng.  trans.,  particularly  Div.  2, 
vol.  ii);  art.  in  Herzogs  Real-Encyc,  also 
art.  Ubiquitat  in  the  same.  (B.M.W.) 

CommTuiuaii  [Lat.  communis^  common]: 
Ger.  Kommunismus ;  Fr.  communiemei  ItsL 
eomunismo.  Extreme  Socialism:  specifically 
(i)  the  organization  by  village  communities, 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  private  property, 
and  of  which  many  survivals  are  seen  in 
Russia,  India,  &c.  (2)  The  doctrines  pro- 
pounded, and  policy  advocated,  in  the  '  Com- 
munistic Manifesto '  of  Marx  and  Engels. 

This  manifesto  was  composed  in  1847,  and 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
It  spoke  of  the  exploitation  of  the  labourer, 
and  of  the  measures  necessary  for  his  relief; 
among  which  it  included  abolition  of  landed 
property,  and  of  inheritance;  state  credit 
to  be  given  to  people  without  capital ;  state 
ownership  of  means  of  transportation  and 
production ;  compulsory  obligation  of  all  men 
to  joint  labour  in  industrial  armies.  Tlie 
International  (1864)  was  based  on  these 
same  ideas,  which  however  fell  into  great  dis- 
credit in  connection  with  the  excesses  of  the 
Paris  Communists  in  1871 ;  and  the  term  has 
since  been  generally  one  of  reproach.  Cf. 
Socialism.  (a.t.h.) 

Commiuiity  (in  philosophy)  [Lat.  com- 
munis, common]:  Ger.  Gemeinheit;  Fr.  com^ 
munatitS;  Ital.  eomunitiL  Used  loosely  to 
describe  conjoint  action  or  co-operation,  as  in 
the  phrase  *  community  of  cause.'  (jocb.) 

Comsiiuiity  (political) :  see  State. 

Comxniuiity  (social):  Grer.  (i)  Gemeinde^ 
(2)  Gemeinschafi;  Fr.  communatUi;  Ital.  (i) 
comuney  comunitd,  (2)  eomunanza.    (i)  Used 
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somewhat  loosely  for  a  particnlar  human 
Qboup  or  SocisTT  (see  those  terms).  (2) 
Used  (also  somewhat  loosely)  for  any  sort  of 
relationship  which  is  common  to  two  or  more 
individuals ;  as  in  the  expressions  '  community 
of  interests/  '  hopes,'  &c. 

No  technical  use  of  this  term  is  recom- 
mended. (J.M.B.) 

Crompany  [Lat.  ca/i-  +^nu,  bread] :  Qer. 
(i)  Gemeifuchafi,  (2)  Gewllschafii  Fr.  (i)  (2) 
eompaffnie ;  ItaJ.  ( i )  eonoivenzci,  (2  )  com^pagnia, 
(i)  A  group  of  individuals  without  formal 
organization ;  a  troop  or  band.  See  Qboup. 
(2)  An  association  incorporated  or  chartered 
to  do  a  particular  kind  of  business,  e.g.  the 
East  India  Company. 

(i)  The  history  of  definition  (i)  only  is  of 
much  significance  for  scientific  theory.  Bald- 
win {Social  and  Eth.  Interpret,^  Pt.  YI.  chap, 
xii.  §  2,  320)  has  proposed  to  give  a  technical 
meaning  to  '  company '  in  this  sense,  to  desig- 
nate swarms,  troops,  and  herds  of  animals, 
and  groupings  of  human  beings  that  are 
formed  by  sympathy,  instinct,  or  impulse, 
rather  than  by  thought,  and  thereby  to  dis- 
tinguish all  instinctive  or  emotional  groupings 
of  individuals  from  the  Society  (q.  v.)  properly 
so  called.  Tonnies  makes  a  partially  coin- 
cident distinction  between  Qemeinschaft  and 
GreseUschaft  ('society'),  basing  it,  however, 
on  a  distinction  between  racial  will  (Gattungs- 
wille  or  -wesen)  and  social  will  (socialer  Wille). 
C£  Qenbbal  Will.  Durkheim  has  developed 
a  corresponding  distinction  between  com- 
pagnie  and  soci^t^  in  the  French.  (f.h.o.) 

The  more  exact  criterion  of  the  company 
belongs  to  social  psychology,  where  the  psy- 
chological determination  of  the  acts  of  the 
members  of  a  company  places  them  under 
the  headings  respectively  of  instinctive  and 
unreflective  (or  spontaneous). 

Literatu/rei  Dubkheim,  La  Division  du 
Travail  social;  TOnkxes,  Qemeinschaft  u. 
Gesell.  (1887) ;  Wundt,  Logik,  ii.  cap.  iv.  4  a 
(esp.  599  f.,  note).  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  Unincorporated  associations  of  this  kind 
were  formerly  common,  but  have  become  less 
so  since  the  general  extension  of  the  privilege 
of  incorporation  which  has  marked  the  X9th 
century. 

Small  associations  for  similar  purposes  are 
usually  known  as  copartnerships,  the  common 
name  containing  one  or  more  of  the  names  of 
the  individual  copartners,  e.g.  Doe  &  Roe, 
John  Doe  &  Co.  *Co.'  as  thus  used  may 
indicate  one  or  more  unnamed  associates. 

Company  is  the   term   oftenest    need    in 


England  (but  not  in  the  United  States)  to 
describe  a  private  business  Cobpobation 
(q.v.).  (B.E.B.) 

ComparatiTe  JnriBprndence :  Ger.  ver- 
gleiehende  Eechtstoissenschafi ;  Fr.  jtirispru- 
dence  comparee ;  Ital.  diritio  comparato,  Tlie 
study  of  jurisprudence  by  comparing  that  of 
different  peoples.  Also  termed  Comparative 
Law. 

The  iu8  gentium  of  the  Homans  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  product  of  comparative 
jurisprudence  (Just.,  Inst.^  I.  ii.  i). 

Literatwre :  no  English  author  has  achieved 
more  in  this  department  than  Sib  Henbt 
SuMNEB  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  Village  Commu- 
nities, Early  History  of  Institutions,  Popular 
Government.  (s.e.b.) 

ComparatiTe Philology:  see Philolooy. 

ComparatlTe  Psychology:  Ger.  ver- 
gleiehende  Psychologie ;  Fr.  psychologie  comn 
par^e;  Ital.  pdcologia  comparata.  The  de- 
partment of  psychology  which  proceeds  by 
the  comparison  of  the  minds  of  different 
animal  forms. 

It  properly  includes  man  as  compared  with 
the  lower  animals,  although  as  commonly 
used  it  is  synonymous  with  Animal  Psycho- 
logy. Its  principal  interest  is  in  connection 
with  genetic  problems. 

Literaiurex  important  recent  books  and 
essays  are  by  Dabwin,  Romanes,  Ll.  Moboan, 
Gboos,  Wasmann,  Bethe,  Mills,  Thobx- 
DiKE,  as  cited  with  others  in  the  Psychological 
Index  (1894  ff.),  and  in  Biblioo.  G,  i,  /. 
A  bibliography  of  older  works  may  be  found 
in  Gboos,  Spiele  der  Thiere  (original).  (j.m.b.) 

ComparatLTO Seligion :  Gev.vergleichende 
Rdigianewiseenschaft ;  Fr.  ecience  dee  religions 
comparees;  Ital.  ecienza  comparata  deUe  re- 
ligioni.  The  name  of  that  branch  of  inquiry 
which  investigates  religious  phenomena  by  use 
of  the  comparative  and  historical  methods. 

In  science  generally  the  comparative  method 
consists  essentially  in  comparing  groups  of 
phenomena  (linguistic,  anatomical,  religious, 
&c.),  which  occur  in  different  lands,  or  periods, 
or  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
mutual  similarities  and  differences.  The 
spirit  in  which  it  is  applied  is  pre-eminently 
historical.  At  the  present  time,  this  study  of 
religious  phenomena  implies  so  much  more  than 
application  of  the  comparative  method  merely 
that  it  has  come  to  be  designated  Science  of 
Beligions  by  many  scholars.  This  investigation 
differs  from  philosophy  principally  in  that  it 
takes  the  religious  consciousness  for  granted, 
and  considers  its  manifestations. 
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Comparative  religion  had  its  beginnings  in 
the  science  of  comparative  grammar,  known 
as  philology.  It  was  thrown  out  by  a  great 
movement  with  which  the  names  of  Bopp, 
G.  Hermann,  Lachmann,  A.  Kohn,  Beufyj, 
Koth,  Bohtlingk,  Weber,  Lassen,  Bumouf, 
and  Max  MUller  must  always  be  indissolubly 
linked.  Historically,  then,  comparative  re- 
ligion originated  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  same  relationships  subsisted  between  the 
gods — e.  g.  of  India  and  Greece — as  between 
words — e.g.  Sanskrit  and  Greek  verbs.  Ahana 
(dawn)  was  Athene ;  Saranjus  (the  hurrying 
one)  was  prototype  of  the  Erinyes;  Sanima 
(the  dog  who  tracks  the  red  cows  of  the  gods) 
was  Hermes;  and  so  on.  Later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  of  these  affiliations  were 
brilliant  guesswork,  with  little  foundation  in 
reality.  This,  coupled  with  the  organization 
of  ethnologictj  and  anthropological  research, 
signalled  the  entry  of  new  considerations  into 
the  field  of  comparative  religion.  The  in- 
vestigations of  Tylor,  Mannhardt,  and  A. 
Lang  tended  to  prove  that  there  was  a  uni- 
versal primitive  stage  of  civilization,  marked 
by  the  presence  of  ubiquitous  practices  and 
ideas.  This  must  needs  be  studied,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  philology,  but  irom  that  of 
psychology,  sociology,  and  so  forth,  in  order 
that  religious  phenomena  may  be  interpreted. 
The  philologico-religious  researches  reveal  at 
most  a  secondary,  not  a  primitive  stage;  and 
new  methods  must  be  adopted.  This  line  of 
investigation  has  been  followed  with  great 
success  of  late  years.     Cf.  Anibubm. 

Literature :  the  works  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned above,  and  of  Brills,  Tiele, 
BoBEBTSON  Smith,  J.  G.  Fbazeb,  Ratzel, 
De  Quatbefaobs,  Waitz,  Geblamd,  Peschel, 
F.  B.  Jevoks.  1^£le*s  Gi£ford  Lectures  and 
F.  B.  Jevons'  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Beligion  are  recent  authoritative  works.  Miss 
Kikgslby's  West  African  Studies  contains 
much  important  matter,  tending  to  show 
that  the  animistic  theory  is  not  a  complete 
explanation.  See,  too,  Bev.  de  I'Hist.  des 
Beligions.  (b.m.w.) 

Comparison  [Lat.  comparare,  to  compare] : 
Ger.  Vergleiehung ;  Fr.  eamparaison]  Ital. 
comparcuaone.  Attention  directed  to  the 
discernment  of  likeness  and  difference  be- 
tween two  or  more  objects  constitutes  com- 
parison. (0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

There  may  be  apprehension  of  likeness  and 
difference  without  comparison.  Comparison 
is  the  process  of  searching  for  likeness  in  differ- 


developed  form  it  seems  tn)  involve  a  tranmtbn 
of  attention  to  and  fro  btrtween  the  objects 
compared.  It  is  an  interestiiag  question  how 
far,  and  in  what  sense,  both  objects  must  be 
copresented  in  the  act  of  comparing.  In  many 
cases  it  seems  necessary  to  have  both  before 
consciousness,  in  the  way  of  ideal  representa- 
tion by  means  of  the  memory-image  of  one  of 
them.  But  this  is  by  no  means  always  sa 
Thus,  in  comparing  two  successive  sounds,  we 
can  immediately  judge  the  second  to  be  the 
louder  without  retaining  or  reproducing  a 
memory-image  of  the  first.  See  Schumann  in 
Zeitech,  f.  Psychol,^  xvii.  113  f.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  this  is  really  an  act  of 
comparison,  and  not  a  direct  consciousness  of 
difference;  the  experiments  on  threshold 
of  difference  seem  to  involve  such  a  direct 
consciousness  rather  than  an  act  of  judg- 
ment. (O.F.8.-J.1I.B.) 

CompaMdon :  see  Pitt. 

Compatible  [Lat.  con''\- potior^  to  suffer] : 
Ger.  zammmefnbetiekefnd  ]  Fr.  compatiiie; 
Ital.  compatibtle.  Notions  are  said  to  be  com- 
patible, when  the  marks  constituting  their 
content  can  be  represented  as  combined  in, 
or  as  jointly  possessed  by,  an  individual  sub- 
ject. The  spheres  of  such  notions  must  at 
least  intersect  (s-a.) 

CompenMtion  [Lat.  comjMneeitio]:  Ger. 
Oegenfoirderung,  Kompeneation ;  Fr.  campeMa- 
tion;  Ital.  campeTigo,  In  the  civil  law  and 
in  Scotch  law:  payment  by  a  set-off.  It  is 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  a  defendant  in 
an  action,  to  whom  the  plaintiff  is  indebted, 
to  offer  to  set  his  demand  off  against  the 
plaintiff's  demand,  submitting  to  judgment 
only  for  the  difference,  if  any,  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff. 

'Compensatio  necessaria  est,  quia  interest 
nostra  potius  non  solvere  quam  solutum 
repetere'  {Dig,,  xvi.  2,  De  CompenaaJUoni- 

bu8^  3).  (8JB.B.) 

Compttition :  see  Btvalbt,  and  the  fol- 
lowing topics. 

Compttition  (in  biology) :  see  Existence 
(struggle  for). 

Compttilioii  (in  economics)  [Lat.  eompeti- 
tio]  :  Ger.  Konkwrenz ;  Fr.  eoncurrenee ;  Ital. 
coneorrenza.  The  effort  of  different  individuals 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  activity  each  to 
benefit  himself,  generally  at  the  other's  expense, 
by  rendering  increased  service  to  outside 
parties. 

Important  as  the  term  competition  is,  there 
have  been  few  attempts  to  define  it.     It  is 


ence,  or  difference  in  likeness.    In  its  fully  |  not  taken  up  in  Malthus'  Definitians,      Mill 
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lays  down  important  propositions  about  its 
action,  bat  seems  to  assume  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  term  as  self-evident.     Walker 
defines  it  by  antithesis^  as  opposed  to  com- 
bination, custom,  and  sentiment.     Marshall 
says :  '  The  strict  meaning  of  competition  seems 
to  be  the  racing  of  one  person  against  another 
with  special  reference  to  the  bidding  for  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  anything.'     Beauregard,  in 
the  I^ouveau  Dtetionnaire,  takes  substantially 
the  same  ground.    Neumann,  in  Schonberg's 
Handbuch,  comes  a  little  nearer  the  definition 
in  this  article.     Wagner  has  gone  into  more 
detail  than  any  other  standard  authority  in 
defining  the  conditions  which  affect  success 
in  competitive  enterprise;  while  Effertz  has 
done  more  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  com- 
petitive process  itself.    According  to  Effertz, 
struggles  for  Existence  (q.v.)  are  of  two 
kinds  :  struggles  for  domination,  and  struggles 
for  annihilation.    The  struggle  between  buyer 
and  seller  in  a  bargain  is  of  the  former  sort ; 
each  tries  to  make  the  other  serve  him  as 
fuUy  as  possible,  but  does  not  desire  his  aboli- 
tion.   The  struggle  between  different  buyers, 
or  between  different  sellers,  is  of  the  latter 
class ;  each  is  desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  others 
so  far  as  he  can.     Competition,  then,  is  the 
legalized  form  of  the  struggle  for  annihila- 
tion in  modern  life.     What  Effertz  fails  to 
note  is  the  reason  why  it  is  legalized,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  last  clause  of  our  definition : 
because  of  its  tendency  to  benefit  an  indefinite 
number  of  third  parties,  and  thus  become  a 
means  of  collective  economy  of  force  and  of 
general  benefit  to  society.    We  cannot  speak 
of  the  competition  of  two  contestants  in  a 
fight ;  we  cannot  even,  under  a  proper  use  of 
terms,  speak  of  the  competition  of  different 
nations  of  Europe  in  increasing  their  standing 
armies  :  but  we  speak  of  their  competition  in 
furnishing  their  goods  to  outside  nations,  and 
thus  trying  to  drive  one  another  out  of  neutral 
markets,  to  the  advantage  of  the  neutral  quite 
as  much  as  to  that  of  the  successful  competitor. 
The  benefits  of  competition  are  of  three 
kinds:   (i)  As  a  regulator  of  prices.     This 
is  the  one  on  which  greatest  stress  has  been 
laid  in  the  past;   but  the  great  increase  of 
fixed  capital  in  the  present  day  renders  this 
effect,  in  the  case  of  industrial  competition, 
slow  and  uncertain.     (2)  As  a  stimulus  to 
productive  efficiency,  and  especially  to  the 
introduction  of  new  methods.    (3)  As  a  means 
of  educating  the  community  in  rational  egoism ; 
teaching  its  members  that  they  must  seek  their 
industrial  suocees,  not  in  giving  as  little  as 


possible  to  those  with  whom  they  deal,  but  as 
much  as  possible.  The  evil  effects  of  competi- 
tion are  to  be  sought  in  the  prominence  which 
it  gives  to  purely  commercial  powers  of  service 
to  the  public,  at  the  expense,  it  may  be,  of 
other  powers  which  are  more  necessary  but 
less  marketable.  (a.t.h.) 

To  these  advantages  may  be  added  (4)  that 
competition  acts,  in  many  cases,  as  a  stimulus 
to  dismand,  and  is  thus  both  a  determining 
and  a  producing  factor  in  economic  value  and 
well-being.  From  the  psychological  point  of 
view  competition  leads  to  the  devising  of  new 
ways  of  inciting  desire  and  of  commending 
products  not  otherwise  or  not  so  greatly  in 
demand ;  and  the  increased  demand  in  this  or 
that  direction — not  compensated  for  by  the 
withdrawal  of  demand  in  other  directions — 
creates  and  establishes  increased  economic 
well-being  and  economic  value.  This,  in  turn, 
benefits  many  or  possibly  all  of  the  producing 
competitors,  notably  in  cases  of  the  consump- 
tion of  luxuries.  C£  Rivalby,  especially  for 
remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  notion  of  struggle 
for  Existence  (q.  v.)  in  connection  with  eco- 
nomic competition.  (j.m.b.-h.s.) 

Literature :  A.  Waoneb,  Polit.  Oekonomie, 
i ;  Effebtz,  Arbeit  u.  Boden.  (a.t.h.) 

Competition  (mental) :  see  Inhibition 
(mental). 

Complementary  Colour  [Ger.  Cam- 
jflementaffarhe ;  Fr.  c&ideur  com^Umeniatre ; 
Ital.  colore  eomplemerUare.  Any  two  colours 
whose  mixture  (physical  mixture,  of  light 
waves)  results  in  the  destruction  of  colour 
tone,  and  the  production  of  white  or  grey,  in 
sensation,  are  termed  complementaries ;  so 
green  and  purple,  orange  and  green-blue,  blue 
and  yeUow. 

But  according  to  Hering  green  and  red 
are  complementary.  On  his  theory  of  vision, 
complementariness  is  a  case  of  Antaoonistig 
CoLOUB  (q.  v.).  See  Coloub  Mixtube,  and 
Visual  Sensation  under  Vision. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  316,  375 ;  FiCK,  Hermann's  Handb. 
d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  188  (1879).  (e.b.t.) 

C<nnplez  [Lat.  eon-  +  plicare,  to  fold]  : 
Qer.  eompLicirt^  Zusammen  (Herbart);  Fr. 
com^ylexei  Ital.  eomplesso.  Not  Simple  (q.v.). 
More  positively,  as  a  substantive,  a  whole 
constituted  of  relatively  distinguishable  but 
still  organically  united  parts  or  elements. 
Opposed  to  Aqgbeoate  (q.v.)  in  this  latter 
respect.  Sometimes  used  as  a  translation 
of  Herbert's  Zusammen  (Herbart,  Meta- 
physik).  (J.M.B.) 
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Complex  (in  logic) :  Oer.  ztisammengeaetzt; 
Fr.  compleoce,  eompoae;  Ital.  comjplesso,  com- 
posto,  A  whole  is  complex  when  the  relation 
of  its  parts  is  such  as  to  involve  supers  and 
8uh-ordination,  or  interdependence  of  the 
parts.  In  this  respect  it  is  distinguished 
either  from  what  is  simple  or  from  what  is 
composite  (compound).  The  word  is  used 
generally,  however,  with  little  attention  to 
the  distinction  hetween  complex  and  com- 
pound. Complex  propositions  are  those  in 
which  subject  or  predicate,  or  both,  involve 
a  number  of  simple  terms,  and  which  cannot 
be  resolved  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
independent  assertions.  (b.a.) 

Complieation :  G^r.  Complication;  Fr. 
complicaiion  (suggested) ;  Ital.  compLicusdone, 
The  combination  of  partial  presentations  in 
a  single  simultaneous  whole,  whether  percep- 
tion or  idea. 

This  definition  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Ward  iJSncyc.  Brit,,  9th  ed.,  57),  who  attributes 
the  same  meaning  to  Herbart  (but  with- 
out reference).  Ward  differs  from  Kiilpe 
(Oidlines  of  Psychol.^  £ng.  trans.,  278,  317), 
who  (also  without  refei*ence)  claims  the  au- 
thority of  Herbart  as  well,  in  that  Ward  makes 
Complication  a  matter  of  perceptual  Synthesis 
(q.v.)  generally,  in  which  our  definition  follows 
him,  while  KUlpe  seems  to  limit  it  to  the 
union  of  lower  and  more  simple  elements. 
Wundt,  on  the  contrary,  defines  complication 
as  a  foim  of  simultaneous  association  (Out- 
lints  of  Paychol.y  Eng.  trans.,  234;  also 
Physiol,  Psychol,^  4th  ed.,  ii.  448)  between 
elements  of  unlike  compounds  in  contrast  with 
'  assimilations,'  which  are  '  simultaneous  asso* 
ciations  between  elements  of  like  compounds.' 
Wundt's  usage  thus  implicates  his  own 
special  terminology.  If  the  word  be  used  at 
all,  and  cover  a  distinction  not  already  mai'ked 
by  other  terms,  it  would  seem  to  be  best  to 
adopt  Ward's  usage,  which  marks  the  distinc- 
tion between  complication  (a  fusion  or  synthesis 
of  the  elements  of  a  single  presentation)  and 
asBociation  (the  union  of  relatively  independent 
presentations).  See  Fusion,  Synthesis,  In- 
TE6BAT10N,  and  Colligation.  The  differentia 
in  these  several  definitions  are  those  of  (i) 
lower  and  higher  (genetic),  and  (2)  of  close- 
ness of  union  (functional),  rather  than  of 
qualitative  character  (as  Herbart's  and  Lipps' 
procedure).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
complication,  as  we  define  it,  is  probably 
coterminous  with  the  other.  Yet  we  suggest 
'  diivparate  complication '  for  liipps'  (and 
AV'utidt's)  Verbindung  disparater  Vorstellung- 


sinhalte  on  the  level  of  presentation.  Stout 
{Analytic  Psychol^  ii.  27)  adopts  this  usage, 
except  that  he  would  subsume  complication 
under  association  with  the  special  qualification 
made  in  the  phrase  '  impressional  association.' 
See  his  later  treatment  {Manual  of  Psychol., 
91  ff.),  in  which  he  contrasts  complication 
with  '  free  reproduction.'  (j jcb.,  g.f.s.) 

Complieation  EzperimentB.  The  name 
given  to  experiments  upon  the  temporal 
displacement  (by  direction  of  attention)  of 
simultaneous  disparate  stimuli. 

Literature:  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  393 ;  v.  Tsghibgh,  Philos.  Stud.,  ii. 
603;  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  L  414  ;  PtEBrE 
and  Akobll,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  iv.  529 ; 
Jastrow,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  r.  239 ; 
Pflaum,  Philos.  Stud.,  xv.  139.  (K3.t.) 

Component  Sociely :  see  Sogiologt. 

Compos  mentis  and  Von  compos  men- 
tis [Lat.,  also  compos  sut]  :  6er.  dispositions' 
fiihig;  Fr.  (Lat.  form);  Ital.  (Lat.  form), 
integrith,  infermith  di  mente.  The  former 
is  a  legal  term  for  the  possession  of  sound 
faculties  of  mind,  sufficient  to  conduct  one's 
ai&irs ;  and  the  latter  denotes  a  condition  of 
mental  deficiency,  as  in  idiocy,  or  of  disorders, 
as  in  insanity,  which  would  incapacitate  au 
individual  from  so  acting.  See  also  Sanity, 
and  Insanity.  (j.j.) 

Composite  (Idea,  &c.) :  Ger.  zusammen" 
gesetzte  {Idee) ;  Fr.  {id^)  composie ;  Ital.  {idea) 
composta.  Any  idea,  &c.,  resulting  from  the 
union  of  elements  in  consciousness ;  the  result 
of  Combination  (q.  v.).  A  composite  idea  is 
a  mental  Compound  (q.  v.)  of  the  intellectual 
order.  So  of  composite  feelings  and  conations, 
in  their  respective  orders.  (j.m.b.) 

Composition  (linguistic).  The  uniting  of 
two  or  more  sentence  elements  into  a  syn- 
tactical complex  representing  a  single  idea, 
and  in  which,  through  modification  of  use  or 
meaning  in  the  whole  or  the  parts,  the  com- 
ponents become  more  or  less  isolated  from 
their  value  in  the  simplex ;  the  result  is  called 
a  compound. 

The  partial  or  entire  surrender  of  individu- 
ality on  the  part  of  the  component  becomes 
therefore  the  test  of  a  compound.  It  repre- 
sents a  psychological,  and  not  merely  a  formal 
or  grammatical,  phenomenon.  Note  the  differ- 
ence between  nobleman  and  nobis  man^  hlach- 
berry  and  black  berry,  goldjish  and  gold  fish. 
Isolation  through  modification  of  meaning  or 
use  in  the  compound  is  illustrated,  e.g.,  by  great-' 
hearty  redbreast,  &c.  The  form  of  writing  or 
printing  is  no  test  of  a  real  compound.    The 
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following  are,  for  inBtance,  compounds:  high 
prieBt,  black  art,  old  bachelor,  Hed  Sea, 
through  and  through,  far  and  wide,  great  and 
small,  all  at  once,  none  the  less. 

Literature'.  H.  Paul,  Principiend.  Sprach- 
gesch.  (3rd  ed.,  1898),  §§  228  fP.;  H.  Swbst, 
New  Ebglish  Grammar,  §§  1545  ff.       (b.i.w.) 

CompontLon  and  Divinon  (fallacies  of) : 
Qer.  Verhindung  tmd  EifUeilung ;  Fr.  eomposi- 
Horn  et  division ;  Ital.  composizione  e  divieione. 
The  Fallacies  (q.v.)  of  composition  and  divi- 
sion {teneits  compoeitue),  for  it  is  impossible 
to  sever  the  treatment  of  them,  depend  upon 
the  illegitimate  identification  in  meaning  of 
the  relations  in  which  whole  and  parts  may 
stand,  e.  g.  that  of  an  aggregate  to  its  units, 
of  a  universal  to  its  particulars,  of  an  organic 
whole  to  its  members.  They  illustrate  Con- 
fusion (q.  V.)  of  thought. 

In  Aristotle's  mode  of  treating  Composition 
and  Division,  they  are  faUacies  dependent 
upon  grammatical  structure,  and  are  rightly 
described  by  him  as  in  the  language  (cf.  Poste's 
ed.  of  the  Soph.  Elen,,  106-7).  In  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  given  to  the  fallacies  by  modem 
writers  (Whately,  Logic,  Bk.  III.  §  11  ;  Mill, 
Logic,  Bk*  V.  chap,  vii),  they  are  extra  die- 
tionem,  and  altogether  distinct  from  the  verbal 
confusions  signalized  by  Aristotle,  which  are 
all  instances  of  Amfhiboloot  (q.  v.).       (b.a.) 

Crompositioii  of  Forces :  Qer.  Vereinigung 
der  Krafte;  Fr.  composition  des  forces;  Ital. 
composizione  delle  forze.  The  composition 
of  forces,  all  acting  on  or  passing  through 
a  point,  is  the  operation  of  determining  a 
single  force,  called  the  resultant,  which  shall 
produce  the  same  mechanical  efifect  as  do  the 
several  forces.  The  resolution  of  a  force  is 
the  determination  of  three  forces,  acting  in 
given  directions,  which  shall  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  given  force.  Since  a  point  can  only 
move  in  one  direction,  all  the  forces  that 
can  act  upon  it  may  be  compounded  into  a 
single  one.  But  in  the  case  of  a  solid  body, 
when  the  lines  in  which  the  forces  act  do  not 
pass  through  any  one  point,  all  possible  forces 
may  be  compounded  into  two  resultants,  one 
of  translation,  impelling  the  body  in  a  certain 
direction,  the  other  of  rotation,  a  Couple  (q.v.), 
tending  to  make  it  rotate  round  an  axis  having 
this  same  direction.  The  combination  of  the 
two  motions  is  that  of  a  screw,  which  rotates 
and  moves  forward  at  the  same  time. 

Such  a  pair  of  forces  may  again  be  resolved 
into  six,  three  of  translation  in  the  direction 
of  three  given  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  three 
of  rotation  around  these  same  axes.  (s.n.) 


Compontioii  Theory :  Ger.  Compositions' 
theorie ;  Fr.  theorie  de  la  composition  de  V esprit ; 
Ital.  teoria  della  composizione  {metUaley  The 
hypothesis  that  our  mental  states  are  the 
resultant  of  the  varied  combinations  of  certain 
primitive  elements.  In  its  extreme  form  it 
assumes  that  the  ultimate  units  of  composition 
are  all  of  one  kind.  Cf.  Atomism  (in  psycho- 
logy). 

Literature :  for  exposition  of  the  most  noted 
form  of  the  theory  see  Spenceb,  Princ.  of 
Psychol.,  i.  Pt.  II.  chaps,  i,  ii,  and  for 
criticism  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  chap, 
vi.  Also  Rabieb,  Psychologic,  Pt.  XI ;  Bald- 
win, Handb.  of  Psychol.,  Senses  and  Intellect 
(1898);  FouiLLiE,  PsychoL  des  Id^es-forces, 

21  ff.  (O.P.S.) 

Compound  (in  logic):  see  Complex  (in 
logic). 

Compound  (mental)  [Lat.  con-  +  ponere, 
to  place] :  Ger.  {psycMscnes)  Ghhilde  ( Wundt) ; 
Fr.  compost  {mental);  Ital.  composto  {mentale). 
A  relatively  independent  composite  mental 
content. 

The  term  is  suggested  by  Judd,  the  trans- 
lator of  Wundt,  whom  we  follow  in  the 
main  features  of  the  definition  {WnndtyGrund- 
riss  d.  Fsychd.,  3.  Aufl.,  107).  (j.m.b.) 

Com.pound  Tone :  Ger.  Klang ;  Fr.  son ; 
Ital.  suono  {composto),  ( i )  A  musical  note,  the 
complex  of  fundamental  tone  and  overtones; 
contrasted  with  simple  tone.  (e.b.t.) 

Compound  tone  is  preferred  to  clang  as 
translation  of  the  German  Klang,  with  this 
meaning.     Cf.  the  remarks  under  Glano. 

(J.M.B.) 

(2)  A  concord  or  discord.     See  Chord. 

The  problem  which  the  compound  tone  sets 
to  psychology  has  been  formulated  in  the 
question :  Is  the  tone  simple  or  complex,  as 
apprehended  in  direct  perception )  Various 
answers  have  been  given,  and  various  explana- 
tions offered.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  being  simple  are:  (i)  Verdict  of  the 
unmusical.  The  perception  of  complexity 
is  due  to  practice.  (2)  *  Multiplicity '  is  pre- 
dicate only  of  temporal  and  spatial  com- 
plexes. 

In  favour  of  its  complexity :  (i)  Verdict  of 
musicians.  Simplicity  is  an  illusion  due  to 
lack  of  practice.  (2)  Analysis  is  possible  with 
unknown  instruments.  (3)  Overtones  are 
always  pure  in  tempered-scale  compound  tones. 
Cf.  Fusion. 

Literature:  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii. 
17-22;  KtTLPE,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  289; 
Sakfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts. 
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85,  86,  92  ;  Taine,  Llntelligence,  i.  175; 
Mt^ujsB,  Zar  Theorie  d«  ginnlichen  Aufmerk- 
samkelt  (1873);  Lotze,  Med.  Psychol.,  267  ; 
Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone,  63.   (x.b.t.) 

Cromprehaiudon  [Lat.  eomprehenderey  to 
grasp]:  Ger.  Begreifen;  Fr.  compr&ieMion, 
savoir;  ItaL  comprensione.  Knowledge  of 
the  relational  or  apperceptive  type — 'know- 
ledge about' — as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
immediate  or  intuitive  type — 'acquaintance 
witL'    Cf.  Knowledge.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.b.) 

Compreheiudoii  (in  logic) :  Ger.  InhcXt ; 
Fr.  eomptehendon  ]  Ital.  comprermone.  The 
mark  or  marks  represented  as  common  to  a 
plurality  of  objects  or  cases;  what  is  taken 
as  constituting  the  general  characteristics  of 
a  class. 

The  comprehension  or  content  of  a  notion 
is  therefore  always  relative  to  the  Exten- 
sion (q.v.),  or  representation  of  a  plurality  of 
instances  in  which  these  common  features  are 
realized.  The  relation  springs  from  the 
ultimate  nature  of  thinking,  as  a  process  at 
once  abstractive  and  at  the  same  time  having 
constant  reference  to  reality. 

The  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  substance 
in  Aristotle.  It  received  a  prominence  in 
logic  which  it  hardly  merits  in  the  Port  Eof/al 
LogtCf  and  has  since  become  the  cardinal 
doctrine  in  the  strictly  formal  logic  of  Kant 
and  Hamilton. 

Literature:  for  historical  notices,  see  Baynes, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  and 
in  his  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms  (1850) ; 
Hamilton,  Lects.  on  Logic;  Mill,  Exam, 
of  Hamilton,  chap.  xviL  (b.a.) 

Compromuw  [Lat.  compromiasum]:  Qer. 
Compromiss;  Fr.  compromts;  Ital.  com- 
promeaso.  In  civil  law,  an  agreement  to  refer 
a  controversy  to  arbitration  at  common  law ; 
a  voluntary  settlement  of  a  controversy  by 
accepting  something  less  or  other  than  the 
original  demand. 

'  Compromissum  ad  similitudinem  iudi- 
ciorum  redigitur  et  ad  finiendas  lites  pertinet' 
(Dig.,  iv.  8,  De  Receptis  qui  Arbitrium  recepe- 
runt,  i).  (8.E.B.) 

Comte,  Isidore  Augusta  Maria-Fran- 
cois Xavier.  (1798-1857.)  An  eminent 
French  philosopher  and  mathematician,  who 
founded  the  school  of  positive  philosophy.  In 
1 81 4  he  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  in 
Paris,  and  about  1820  became  a  disciple  of 
St.  Simon.  The  latter  relation  continued 
six  years,  and  then  terminated  in  mutual 
loss  of  esteem.  He  was  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics and  examiner  of  candidates   at  the 


Polytechnic  School  (1832-52).  His  best 
known  work  is  Caurs  de  PkUoaophie  PosiHve. 
See  Positivism. 

Comtism  [from  Auguste  Comte] :  see 
Posinvisif. 

ConatLOn  [Lat.  conottw,  from  conare,  to 
attempt]:  Ger.  Streben;  Fr.  volorUe;  ItaL 
eonatOy  fateoltd  conatifxi  (TS.iL),  The  theoretical 
active  element  of  consciousness,  showing  itself 
in  tendencies,  impulses,  desires,  and  acts  of 
volition.  Stated  in  the  most  general  form, 
conation  is  unrest.  It  exists  when  and  so 
far  as  a  present  state  of  consciousness  tends 
by  its  intrinsic  nature  to  develop  into  some- 
thing else.  (J.IC.B.-0.F.S.) 

Used  by  Hamilton  to  include  desires  and 
volitions  {Lects,  on  Metr,  xi).  Hamilton's 
editors  (Mansel  and  Veitch)  point  out  that 
the  adjective  Conative  was  used  by  Cud- 
worth  {Treatiae  on  Free  Witt,  ed.  Allen, 
i^S^f  3^)'  ^^  concrete  cases  conation  is 
indicated  by  the  special  terms  (q.  v.)  given  in 
the  definition.  The  term  will  is  often  used 
(corresponding  to  the  German  Wille)  in  the 
same  sense,  but  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it 
free  from  confusion  with  volition,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  better  to  have  the  term  conation 
set  aside  with  this  general  meaning. 

In  German,  Streben  is  the  best  equivalent 
on  the  whole,  although  the  usage  in  Grerman 
writers  is  conflicting.  The  principal  question 
is  between  Begehren  (Kant,  Wundt,  Hofler, 
notably  in  compounds)  and  Streben  (Lipps, 
Beneke,  Ho£fding,  Jodl,  and  many  others, 
who  devote  Begehren  to  Desibe,  q.  v.). 
Wundt's  use  of  Streben,  in  narrow  contrast 
with  Widerstreben  (both  as  subheads  under 
Trieb))  has  nothing  to  commend  it ;  nor  has 
Titchener*s  {Amer.J,  of  Peychol.^yn.,  1895,84) 
translation  of  Streben  by  E£fort^  the  recognized 
German  word  for  Effort  being  Anstrengung. 
The  principal  German  terms  for  conative 
processes  as  recommended  in  this  work  are: 
Antrieb  (conatus),  tendency  (of  bodies); 
Anstrengung,  effort ;  Begehren  (Begehmng, 
Begehrungsvermogen),  desire ;  Begierde,  sen- 
suous conations;  Gemuths-  (in  compounds: 
Kant's  Begehrungsvermogen)^  conative-affeo- 
tive;  Streben,  conation;  Trieb,  impulse; 
Wahl,  choice ;  Wille,  will ;  Willens-  (in  com- 
pounds), volitional ;  Willktir-  (in  compounds), 
voluntary ;  Wollen,  volition. 

Literature  (using  the  term) :  Wabd,  Encyc. 
Brit,  art.  Psychology,  4  a  f.;  Ladd,  PsychoL, 
Descrip.  and  Explan.,  chap,  xi;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol.,  and  Manual  of  Psychol.; 
Hamilton  and  Cudworth,  as  cited  above; 
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MoBSELLi,  Semej.  malat  ment.,  ii.  Of  the 
thing,  tlie  general  treatises  on  psycliology. 
See  also  literature  nnder  Will,  and  Biblioo. 
0,  a,  c.  For  literatare  from  1894,  see  also 
the  Psychological  Index.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.b.) 

Conatiw  [Lat.] :  Gfer.  AtUriib,  aUreben  (as 
verb);  Fr.  tendance;  Ital.  tendenza.  The 
analogue  of  conation  attributed  to  bodies  and 
to  nature  generally. 

The  term  is  much  used  by  Spinoza  {Ethie8\ 
and  its  equivalent  by  those,  notably  in  Ger- 
many, whose  philosophy  of  nature  is  animistic 
and  Yoluntuistic,  e.g.  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann  (WiUe),  Wundt,  Paulsen  (Trieb, 
Antrieb).  The  more  neutral  word  Tendsnot 
(q.v.)  is  free  from  this  animistic  implica- 
tion, but  the  Qerman  Tendenz  seems  to 
have  it.  (j.h.b.) 

Ctoncatenation  (neural)  [Lat.  con-  +  catena^ 
chain] :  no  foreign  equivalents  in  use.  Ital. 
cimcaknasswM  suggested  (e.m.)*  The  serial 
association  of  a  number  of  nervous  elements 
to  form  a  single  path  or  tract. 

The  term  ha«  been  suggested  to  cover 
those  cases  where  nervous  impulses  are  trans- 
lated from  element  to  element  without  the 
necessity  of  a  continuous  fibre.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  that  a  large 
number  of  impulses  are  conveyed  by  this 
method,  and  it  appears  that  in  lower  forms 
and  embryos  the  concatenation  is  less  com- 
plete than  in  higher  or  adult  types.  The 
simplest  form  of  neural  concatenation  is  seen 
in  those  cases  where  a  series  of  neurocytes  is 
formed  with  the  terminal  arborizations  of  a 
neurite  from  one  cell  communicating  by  con- 
tiguity with  those  of  the  dendrite  of  a  second, 
and  so  on.  Of.  the  figures  under  Spinal 
CoBD  and  Fig.  6  under  Nebvous  System. 
The  extreme  case  is  seen  in  those  peripheral 
nerves  which  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
a  moniliform  series  of  proliferating  cells  (cf. 
Pboluebatiok),  while  their  nuclei  become 
detached  and  remain  in  the  wall  in  a  state  of 
latency  until  called  upon  to  repair  injuries  or 
assist  in  metabolism.  Yet  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  method  of  nerve  formation  is  denied 
by  some  authorities.  The  original  method 
by  which  various  segments  of  the  cord  become 
united  into  paths  of  nervous  translation  is 
doubtless  that  which  receives  the  above  name. 

LtUraJturei  C.  L.  Hebbick,  Development 
of  Medullated  Nerve  Fibres,  J.  of  Compar. 
Neurol.,  iii.  No.  i  (1893);  Julia  B.  Platt, 
Ontogenetic  Differentiations  of  the  Ectoderm 
in  NecturuR,  Study  ii,  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sci., 
N.S.,  xxxviii.  (1896)  536-40.  (h.h). 


Conceit :  see  Pbide. 

Conoeivalnlity  and  Znoonoeivalnlity : 

see  Tests  op  Tbuth. 

Concentration  [Lat.  con-  +  cenlrwn^ 
centre]:  Ger.  KonzerUraUon]  Fr.  concentra- 
tion] Ital.  concwUrazionA,  A  state  of  exclusive 
and  persistent  attention. 

The  term  is  also  used  of  consciousness  or 
the  mind  generally,  but  in  all  cases  during 
concentration  of  mind  or  of  consciousness  the 
attention  is  being  used  as  the  vehicle  of  it. 
In  concentration  the  attention  is  restricted  to 
certain  definite  elements  of  content,  which 
are  thus  much  reinforced,  while  the  inhibiting 
result  of  attention  upon  the  presentations  not 
attended  to  is  also  very  marked.  This  two- 
fold result  is  called  by  Wundt '  narrowing  of 
consciousness '  (Engerung  des'Bewusstseins) ; 
both  aspects  of  it  are  seen  in  Absent-minded- 
ness (q-v.).  The  other  results  of  attention 
are  likewise  present  in  different  degrees  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  concentration,  which 
thus  becomes  a  statement  of  the  degree  of 
attention. 

Literature :  see  Attention,    (j.m.b.-g.f.s.) 

Concentration  (of  studies).  The  adjust- 
ment of  certain  studies  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate to  others  conceived  to  be  principal. 

2iiller  is  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of 
concentration.  He  regarded  history,  religion, 
and  literature  as  the  central  core  of  a  proper 
curriculum  of  studies,  the  sequence  of  their 
topics  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
his  doctrine  of  Cultuee  Epochs  (q.v.).  The 
subject-matter  having  been  selected,  he 
proposed  that  the  topics  in  the  remaining 
studies,  such  as  natural  science,  geogi'aphy, 
mathematics,  &c.,  should  be  selected  in  accor- 
dance with  the  intimacy  of  their  relations  to 
those  of  the  central  core.  The  ground  for 
such  an  arrangement  he  found  in  the  supposed 
psychical  needs  of  the  child,  rather  than  in 
any  rational  correlation  of  the  subject-matter 
itself.  For  similar  reasons,  others  have 
proposed  like  schemes  of  instruction,  but  with 
different  central  cores,  such  as  natural  science 
and  geography.     Cf.  Cobbelation,  and  Co- 

OBDINATION. 

lAteraJbwre :  F.  McMubby,  First  Year-Book  of 
Herbart  Soc.;  Pabkeb,  Talks  on  Pedagogics, 
or  Theory  of  Concentration ;  C.  A.  McMubby, 
Gen.  Metk,  69-89;  De  Oabho,  Herbart 
and  the  Herbartians ;  Eein,  Outline  of  Peda- 
gogics, 101-35 ;  Habbis,  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  (c.De  o.) 

Concept  (in  logic) :  see  Tebm  (logical). 

Conception,  with  (i)  Concept,  and  (2) 
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UniTersal  [Lat.  c<mciperey  to  take  together] : 
Ger.  Begriffmnldungy  with  (i)  Begriffy  and  (2) 
A  Ugemeinbegriff  (cf .  Notion)  ;  Fr.  conception^ 
with  (i)  cow^ty  and  (2)  conception  univereeUe ; 
Ital.  concezione,  with  (i)  concetto^  and  (2) 
concetto  universale,  (i)  Cognition  of  a  uni- 
versal as  distinguished  from  the  particulars 
which  it  unifies.  The  universal  apprehended 
in  this  way  is  called  a  Concept. 

(2)  The  term  Universal  stands  for  any 
mode  in  which  particular  experiences  are 
unified  so  as  to  form  a  single  whole  which  is 
identified  as  the  same  throughout  the  va^ety 
of  its  parts,  phases,  or  aspects. 

The  individual  marked  hy  a  proper  nam 
a  universal.  Any  individual  man,  John  Jones 
or  Richard  Hoe,  is  the  unity  of  manifold  states, 
qualities,  activities,  and  relations.  He  re- 
mains the  same  man  whether  he  is  eating  or 
sleeping,  sitting  or  standing,  struggling  or 
triumphant,  &c.  The  proper  name  marks 
the  connecting  unity  as  distinguished  from  the 
multiform  ways  in  which  it  is  particularized. 
Hence  the  proper  name  stands  for  a  uni- 
versal. Qenerality  (see  Gekebalization)  is 
one  kind,  but  only  one  kind,  of  universality. 
It  consists  in  the  repetition  of  like  characters 
in  numerically  distinct  examples  or  instances. 
So  far  as  a  plurality  of  otherwise  distinct 
existences  have  a  like  nature,  the  likeness  is 
a  connecting  unity,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  they  can  be  apprehended  as  a  single 
object  of  consciousness.  Universals  of  this 
kind  are  called  general  concepts,  and  the 
mode  of  thinking  by  which  they  are  cognized 
is  called  general  conception. 

Every  general  conception  is  a  conception 
of  what  is  general,  i.e.  of  a  like  nature 
actually  or  possibly  repeated  in  a  plurality 
of  particular  cases.  But  besides  this,  each 
general  conception  also  involves  another  kind 
of  universal,  inasmuch  as  in  each  case 
comprehended  by  it  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  connecting  unity  and  the  par- 
ticulars unified  by  it.  The  concept  triangle 
comprehends  an  indefinite  multiplicity  of 
actual  or  possible  triangles  which  are  the 
particulars  combined  in  it  as  examples  or 
instances.  But  the  like  nature  which  is 
repeated  in  these  several  instances  is  itself 
a  universal — a  universal  which  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  combination  or  rule  of  con- 
struction given  in  the  definition  of  a  triangle. 
The  pai-ticalars  unified  by  this  universal  are 
not  particular  triangles,  but  the  general  con- 
stituents of  any  triangle^lines,  angles^  &c. 
We  thus  see  that  the  general  concept  includes, 


besides  its  mere  generality,  a  kind  of  universal 
analogous  to  that  of  the  individual  concept. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  liie 
individual  concept  presupposes  and  includes 
general  concepts.  The  various  states,  activi- 
ties, relations,  &c.,  which  are  connected  in 
the  unity  of  a  continuous  individual  existence, 
are  severally  cases  coming  under  general 
classes  of  states,  activities,  relations,  &c. 
John  is  at  present  walking:  his  walking  is 
a  particular  phase  in  the  unity  of  his  total 
existence,  and  so  comes  under  the  individual 
concept  as  such.  But  the  present  act  is  also 
instance  of  a  general  kind  of  activity, 
ther  people  may  walk  as  well  as  John,  and 
himself  may  repeat  the  act  at  various 
times. 

There  is  one  point  in  our  definition  of 
conception  which  requires  to  be  specially 
emphasized.  Conception  is  the  '  cognition  of 
a  univers^as  distinguished  from  the  par^ 
ticulars  ^^Bk^t  unifies.'  The  words '  as  dis- 
tinguish^^Hm '  are  of  essential  importance. 
The  mer^^bsence  of  a  universal  element  in 
cognition  does  not  constitute  a  concept.  Other- 
wise all  cognition  would  be  conceptual.  The 
simplest  perception  includes  a  universal.  In 
perceiving  the  colour  red  I  recognize  it  as 
the  same  in  various  moments  of  its  appearance. 
In  oixler  to  conceive  red,  I  must  do  more 
than  this ;  I  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
its  general  nature  and  its  particular  appear- 
ances. The  universal  must  be  apprehended 
in  antithesis  to  the  particulars  which  it  unifies. 
This  is  a  process  which  probably  cannot  take 
place  except  in  a  very  rudimentary  form 
without  the  aid  of  language. 

This  is  the  best  use  in  psychology.  For 
the  psychologist  the  term  Conception  implies 
a  distinction  between  the  universal  and  the 
particular.  But  in  philosophy  it  is  common 
to  apply  the  word  more  widely,  so  as  to  cover 
the  universal  element  in  knowledge  under  all 
its  forms,  whether  it  is  consciously  disengaged 
from  its  particular  embodiment  or  not.  Thus 
the  Kantian  categories,  considered  merely  as 
universal  formative  principles,  are  called  in 
philosophical  terminology  concepts,  even  when 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by 
reflective   analysis.     Cf.  Abstraction,  and 

GeNEBALIZATION.  (O.F.B.-J.H.B.) 

Literature :  the  textbooks  of  psychology, 
and  BiBLioo.  C,  2,g, 

Conceptual ;  Ger.  hegrifflieh ;  Fr.  con- 
ceptuel';  Ital.  concettuale.  The  adjective 
corresponding  to  concept,  denoting  a  process 
in  which  concepts  are  coK>perating  factors ; 
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and  also  the  a4]ectiye  of  Conception,  denot- 
ing the  procesB  of  conceiving,  i.e.  by  which 
a  concept  is  reached.  (j.m.b.) 

Ckmoeptnalina :  see  Oekebal  Idea, 
NoMiKALisH,  and  Realism  (i). 

Conoliudoii  [Lat  eon-  +  eludere,  to 
dose]:  (>er.  Sehku9Batz;  Fr.  conclusion ; 
Ital.  con^usione.  A  relative  term,  desig- 
nating a  judgment  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  premises  or  asserted  truths  on  which 
it  is  rested  or  from  which  it  follows.       (r.a.) 

Concomitance  (logical)  [Lat.  oon^-^-comet, 
companion]  :  Ger.  FunktioTuverMUndss ;  Fr. 
coneomiUsnee;  lULconecmitanza.  Therelatiq 
among  facts,  events,  or  qualities  of  obj 
expressed  by  their  definite  conjunction, 
specially  by  their  covariation.  In  the  logic 
of  induction  the  method  of  concomitant  varia- 
tions is  founded  on  the  general  principle  that 
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if  two  hycts  are  found   co: 
together  they  are  constantly 
practice  the  study  of  such 
is  serviceable  (i)  as  sugge 
nection,  (2)  as  enabling  ah 
connection  to  be  tested,  and,  if  valid,  to  be 
expressed  in  quantitative  form.     This  method 
is  theoretically  a  series  of  applications  of  the 
Method  of  Dipferenob  (q.  v.),  and  is  corre- 
spondingly more  efifective.  (b.a.) 

Conoomitaiioa  (in  theology):  Qer.  Ron- 
komitanz;  Fr.  eoncotiMtonoe,  coniubttanHatian; 
ItaL  ccncomitanza.  The  doctrine  according 
to  which  (i)  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
the  Eucharist  implies  the  presence  of  his 
blood  also,  and  (2),  Christ  being  both  God 
and  man,  he  as  both  God  and  man  is  present 
in  the  Eucharist  when  either  his  body  or  his 
blood  are  there. 

This  doctrine  forms  the  basis  for  the  com- 
munion in  one  kind  (the  withholding  of  the 
cup)  as  concerns  the  laity  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  (b.m.w.) 

Conoomitaiit  Sensation!  Qer.  Mitemp- 
Jindung;  Fr.  aenaaiion  aasoeUe;  Ital.  senaa- 
aiane  coneomitante  (or  asaociata).  (t)  In 
general,  any  sensation  that  accompanies 
another  adequately  stimulated  sensation,  in 
the  absence  of  its  own  adequate  stimulus; 
another  name  for  Stnassthebia  (q.  v.), 
which  is  to  be  preferred.  Special  mean- 
ings are: — 

(a)  A  sensation  set  up  at  one  part  of  the 
skin  by  stimulation  of  another  part ;  charac- 
terized by  brief  duration,  and  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  pain  quality.  See  Wundt, 
Phyaiol.  Payehcl.  (4th  ed.),  L  140, 179. 

(3)  Sensation^  set  up  through  stimulation 
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(Miterregung)  by  way  of  the  centrifugal  paths 
in  the  opticus  and  acusticus  nerves,  after 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  organ  (Wundt, 
Phyaiol.  Paychol.  (4th  ed.),  i.  517).      (e.b.t.) 

Concrete  [Lat  eoncraaeeref  to  grow  to- 
gether]: Ger.  ctmorei'y  Fr.  ooncret;  Ital. 
conereto.  A  relative  term^  varying  in  sense 
with  the  conception  formed  of  the  nature  of 
real  existence  and  in  degree  with  the  range 
of  thought  about  existence.  To  think  con- 
cretely is  to  represent  general  relations  as 
embodied  in  particular  instances;  and  so  to 
delineate  the  object  thought  of  after  the  fashion 
with  the  determining  details  of  imme- 

ate  perceptive  experience.  A  concrete  term 
is  often  defined  as  the  name  of  a  thing.   (B.A.) 

Cononpiacenoa  [Lat.  conoupiacanUa,  from 
conoupiacare]:  Ger.  ainnlieha  Bagiarda,  Stnnan' 
luat]  Fr.  etmcupiacanee  \  Ital.  concapiacanza. 
Excessive  or  passionate  desire ;  desire  for  an 
object  which  appeals  to  the  senses. 

It  is  found  in  Tertullian,  who  also  uses 
eoncupiacaniwua  as  a  translation  of  iwiBviai- 
Tut6t.  In  agreement  with  this  usage,  the 
term  became  a  technical  term  in  the  scho- 
lastic psychology  and  ethics.  Aquinas  dis- 
tinguishes the  affections  or  emotions  of  man 
{paa8ionea)inio  conotipiaeibilaa  and  iraae&nlaa — 
following  the  Platonic  distinction  of  iwtOufuf 
TiKih  and  Ovftotidis,  Of  the  former,  love 
{amor)  is  placed  first  But  eaneupiaeaniia,  in 
its  special  signification,  is  distinct  from  love. 
Love,  regarded  strictly,  is  amor  a$nicUiaa, 
and  seeks  the  good  of  its  ol]ject.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  firom  amor  eoncupiacantiaa,  in 
which  an  object  of  desire  is  sought  by  us  for 
our  own  sake.  In  this  special  sense,  eaneu- 
piacantia  is  held  to  be  a  distinct  emotion 
(pcuaio),  and  to  be  always  connected  with 
sensitive  appetite.  Accoixlingly  it  was  said 
to  be  the  material  cause  of  original  sin,  as 
want  of  original  righteousness  was  its  formal 
cause. 

Litaraiura:  Aquikab,  Summa,  II.  t^  Q.  23, 

Q.  82,  art.  3.  Cf.  ZiEOLBB,  (Jesch.  d.  chr. 
Eth.,  286  ff.  (W.B.B.) 

Conenrranoa  (divine).  Rendering  of  the 
Latin  phrase  concurattadai.    See  Assistance. 

Cononrranoa  (in  theology)  [Lat  can' 
+  ourrarcy  to  run] :  Ger.  Mitmrkung ;  Fr. 
cooperation;  Ital.  eoncorranza.  The  doc- 
trine, descending  from  Augustine  and  adopted 
by  Calvin,  that  prior  to  man's  'apostasy,' 
in  the  Fall,  his  spiritual  life  and  moral 
wholeness  were  maintained  by  the  support^ 
or  concurrence,  of  the  Divine  Spirit.    When 
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by  the  plan  of  salvBtion  this  support  is 
restored  to  men,  for  the  purpose  of  renew- 
ing their  moral  and  spiritual  life,  the  con- 
currence under  the  changed  circumstances  is 
called  Gbace  (q.  v.).  (r.m.w.) 

Condillacy  ^tienne  Bonnet  de  Mably 
de.  (1715-80.)  French  philosopher.  Bom 
at  Grenoble,  he  was  the  early  associate  and 
friend  of  Rousseau  and  Diderot.  He  became 
abb6  of  Mureaux.  In  1768  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  intro- 
duced Locke  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Condition  and  Conditional  (in  logic) 
[Lat.  eon~  +  dare,  to  give] :  Ger.  VorausaetZ' 
tmg;  Fr.  condition;  IttJ.  cdndiziane,  A  condi- 
tion is  the  content  of  an  assertion  which  is  put 
forward  by  way  of  supposition,  or  hypotheti- 
cally.  The  conditions  are  those  represented 
circumstances  which,  did  they  hold  good  in 
any  sense  of  that  term,  would  establish  the 
holding  good  in  like  manner  of  what  is  called, 
relatively,  the  conditioned  or  consequent 
Any  proposition  which  asserts  the  relation 
between  a  supposed  content  and  that  which 
is  dependent  thereon  is  conditional  in  form, 
and  any  reasoning  which  turns  upon  the  same 
relation  is  conditional ;  although  the  assertion 
of  the  relation  is  categorical. 

From  the  time  of  Boethius  and  his  Latin 
predecessors  (cf.  Frantl,  G^each,  d.  Logik,  i.  580, 
678,  691  ff.)  there  has  been  confusion  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  conditional  and  hypothetical. 
These  have  been  now  identified,  now  distin- 
guished, and  that  either  by  making  the  genus 
conditional  and  the  species  hypothetical,  or  vice 
versa  (see  Hamilton,  Diacussions,  1 50  fif.),  or  by 
defining  ench  as  having  a  distinct  province  and 
principle  (see  Keynes,  Formal  Logic,  Bk.  II. 
chap.  viii).  The  variation  points  to  the  real 
difficulty  of  determining  the  precise  import  of 
the  hypothetical  or  conditional  assertion,  a 
point  on  which  logicians  are  stiU  distractingly 
at  variance.  (k.a.) 

Condition  and  Conditioned:  Ger.  Be- 
dingtmg,  bedingt;  Fr.  condition,  eonditiorme; 
Ital.  eondizUme.  A  condition  is  (i)  a  sine  qtta 
non,  an  'essential'  thing  or  event  vritliout 
which  another  (conditioned)  cannot  be,  or  (2) 
that  which  is  *  sufficient '  but  not  essential  to 
the  being  of  the  other.  See  Negessabt  and 
SuFPiciBNT  Condition.  (j.m.b.) 

The  conception  is  more  negative  than 
cause,  which  is  looked  on  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple, while  a  condition  is  often  a  limiting 
and  defining  principle.  J.  S.  Mill  defines  the 
conditions  of  a  thing  as  the  entire  setting 
in  which  the  thing  exists.     Kant  speaks  of 


experience  as  conditioned  by  time  and  space. 
With  Schelling  and  Hegel  to  be  conditioned 
is  equivalent  to  existing  as  a  finite  being. 
Cf.  Finite  and  Infinite,  and  Force  and 
Condition.  (b.h.8.) 

Hamilton  called  Philoiophy  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned the  work  in  which  he  developed  his 
view  that  'to  think  is  to  condition.  He  means 
by  this  that  we  determine  everything  we  are 
able  to  conceive  and  comprehend  by  its  rela- 
tion to  something  else  by  which  it  is  con- 
ditioned and  limited.  Our  knowledge  deals 
with  the  conditionally  limited'  (Hoffding,  Hist, 
of  Mod.  Philoa,,  Eng.  trans.,  ii.  386  f.).  (j.hjs.) 

Conditional  Zmmortklity :  Ger.  kondi- 
tiondU  UnsterUichkeit ;  Fr.  immortalite  eon- 
ditionnelle;  Ital.  immortaUtd  condiziondle. 
The  doctrine  according  to  which  man  is  not 
naturally  immortal.  The  conception  of  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  an  error  due  to 
uncritical  acceptance  of  Greek,  especially 
Platonic^  philosophical  ideas.  On  the  contrary, 
man  was  created  subject  to  death. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  rising  above  this 
mortality,  and  if  he  either  can  or  will  not  take 
advantage  of  this  possibility,  he  will  pass  to 
extinction  either  at  the  moment  of  physical 
death,  or  after  judgment  at  a  subsequent 
period.  This  doctrine  may  be  called  the 
'aristocratic'  idea  of  inmiortality,  in  the 
sense  that  only  the  fit  survive  to  endless  life. 
It  has  affinities  with  some  modem  idealistic 
systems — witness  the  adherence  of  Richard 
Rothe — but  the  entire  weight  of  theological 
authority  is  against  it.    Cf.  Annihilation. 

Literatwre:  see  AnnihuiAtion  ;  R.  Roths, 
Dogmatik,  iii.  133-69,  291-336;  Theol. 
Etluk,  §§  471,  596;  Kabisch,  Die  Eschato- 
logie  d.  Paulus ;  Salmond,  Chnstian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality,  599  f. ;  Petaybl,  L'lmmor- 
talit^  conditionnelle.  (B.M.W.) 

Conditional  Morality:  see  Absoluts 
Ethics,  and  Ethical  Theobiss. 

CondorcetyMarie  Jean  AntoineVioolas 
Caritaty  Marquis  de.  (1743-94.)  French 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  Bom  at 
Ribemont;  educated  at  the  College  of  Na- 
varre. In  1769  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1777  he  became 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  five  years  later  was  admitted  to 
the  French  Academy.  He  was  a  friend  of 
d'Alembert,  and  had  a  laige  share  in  the 
EncyclojpHie.  Elected  to  the  National  Con* 
vention,  1792,  he  voted  usually  with  the 
Girondists.  In  May,  1793,  he  was  prescribed 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  concealed  himself  for 
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eight  months  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  where 
he  wrote  his  greatest  work.  He  left  his  prison 
early  in  1794  to  eigoy  a  country  outing, 
was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Bourg- 
la-Reine,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  found 
dead,  supposedly  from  self-poisoning.  Lamar- 
tine  calls  him  the  Seneca  of  modem  times. 

Condnet  [Lat.  condtuUt$s,  lead] :  Oer. 
JIandlung;  Fr.  action  morale  ]  Itai.  azioms 
morale,  eondoUa  (pathological — ^b.m.).  The 
sum  of  an  individual's  ethical  actions,  either 
generally '  or  in  relation  to  some  special 
circumstance. 

According  to  the  different  tendencies  of 
their  thought  moralists  sometimes  regard 
conduct  or  moral  actions,  sometimes  character 
or  motives,  as  the  subject-matter  with  which 
ethics  deals.  Bentham  is  an  example  of  the 
former;  Kant,  T.  H.  Qreen,  and  Martineau 
are  examples  of  the  latter  method.  But  as 
conduct  both  proceeds  from  and  tends  to  form 
character,  both  conceptions  are  required. 
Even  by  Utilitarian  writers  the  actions  which 
go  to  make  up  moral  or  immoral  conduct 
are  held  to  be  not  external  results  but  inten- 
tions (J.  S.  Mill,  UtUitarianiem,  27).  Thus 
^  conduct '  is  said  by  S.  Alexander  to  be  '  a 
state  of  mind'  and  not  'a  mere  outward 
act.'  *  Conduct  and  character  are  in  reality 
identical.  A  good  character  cannot  exist  ex- 
cept in  its  conduct,  nor  are  there  any  actions 
approved  by  morality  which  do  not  proceed 
from  a  character  which  wills  them.'     (w.b.s.) 

Conduct  is  popularly  used  also  for  ac- 
tion of  any  sort,  but  its  restriction,  as 
a  technical  term,  to  moral  action  is  recom- 
mended. (J.M.B.) 

Idteratwre:  H.  Spencsb,  Frinc.  of  £th., 
F^rt  I  ('  Data '),  chap,  i ;  Alsxandeb,  Moral 
Order  and  Progress,  Bk.  I.  chap.  ii. ;  treatises 
on  ethics  generally.  (W.B.S.) 

Condiietioii  (nervous)  :  see  Nebve  Stim u- 
iiATiON  AND  Conduction. 

CoafsMdon  [Lat.  con-  +  fiUeri^  to  own]  : 
Oer.  Beickte;  Fr.  oonfossion;  Ital.  canfee- 
none.  This  term  is  used  in  several  senses: 
(i)  in  relation  to  faith,  as  *  confession 
of  faith,'  when  it  means  profession  (see 
Cbbbd)  ;  (a)  in  relation  to  sin,  which  is  the 
customary  usage.  In  this  connection  it  is 
of  two  kinds:  (a)  Public  confession,  or  con- 
fession before  the  whole  congregation  or 
meeting.  This  was  a  usage  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  repentance  and  turning  from  ungodly 
ways  of  life.  It  now  survives  under  the  name 
of  Penance  in  ecclesiastical  circles;   and  in 


times  of  religious  (pietistic)  revival,  it  is 
frequently  employed  much  as  it  was  in  the 
early  Church — parties  who  are  converted  or 
repentant  relating  their  'experiences.'  (6) 
Private,  or  auricular,  confession.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  this  is  a  part  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance.  As  a  legalized  practice 
it  dates  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great. 
Confession,  practically  of  this  kind,  has  been 
retained  by  some  of  the  Reformed  churches 
as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to  communion. 

Literature :  Bintebim,  DenkwUrdigkeiten ; 
Klee,  Die  Beichte;  Siemebs,  Die  Sacra- 
ment-Beichte ;  Dallaexjs,  De  SacramentaUs 
Auric.  Confessione.  (B.1C.W.) 

Confirmation  [Xat.  con-  +  fitmare^  to 
strengthen]:  Ger.  Firmdung,  Cof^irmaHon ; 
Fr.  confirmaUon;  Ital.  erenma.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  second  of  the 
seven  sacraments ;  in  the  Reformed  churches 
which  retain  the  practice,  a  renewal  of  the 
baptismal  vows,  usually  in  preparation  for 
a  first  communion. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Reformed  churches 
the  principal  element  in  confirmation  is  cate- 
chetical. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
anointment  of  the  candidate  by  the  bishop 
with  the  chrism  or  holy  oil  is  the  essentiid 
feature.  This  custom  grew  out  of  historical 
conflicts  concerning  the  nature  and  implica- 
tions of  confirmation  and  baptism,  which  at 
last  resulted  in  reservation  of  the  cohfirmation 
ceremony  (laying  on  of  hands  and  anointing) 
to  the  hierarchy,  while  baptism  could  be  cele- 
brated by  any  priest.  (b.m.w.) 

Conflict  (mental):  see iNHiBiTiON(mental). 

Confliot  of  Laws  {Oonflicttie  legum  was 
Huber's  phrase  in  his  Pradeetionea  iurie 
Bomam):  Oer.  Collision  der  Privatreckta- 
gesetze  verschiedener  Staaien;  Fr.  droit  inter' 
national  privi,  droit  dvU  international ;  Ital. 
oor^itto  di  leggi.  That  branch  of  law  de- 
claring the  rules  for  determining  the  selection 
of  the  law  to  be  applied  in  cases  directly 
affecting  private  interests,  where  there  is  a 
question  between  domestic  or  foreign  law,  or 
different  foreign  laws  (see  Holland,  Juris' 
prudence,  chap,  xviii.  353  ff.).  Among  the 
leading  subjects  are  marriage,  divorce,  con- 
tracts by  persons  under  some  legal  disability, 
foreign  judgments,  and  succession. 

This  head  of  law  is  the  work  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  mainly  of  the  nineteenth. 
So  fieir  as  any  state  accepts  any  rules  upon  this 
subject,  they  become  part  of  its  municipal  law. 

Literature :  Whabton,  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws ;   Stobt,  on  the  same ;  Dicet,  on  the 
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Laws  of  England,  with  reference  to  the 
same;  Sayignt,  on  the  same  (trans,  by 
Guthrie,  1880).  (8.B.B.) 

Oonfliot  of  MotivM :  see  Motive. 

Confticianifwn :  see  Cokfucius,  and 
Obibhtal  Fhilobophy  (China). 

Confkioiiui.  (551-478  B.C.)  A  Chinese 
teacher  and  philosopher.  After  his  eighteenth 
year  he  held  two  subordinate  posts  in  the 
goremment.  At  twenty-two  he  became  a 
public  teacher,  and  came  to  have,  it  is  said, 
3,000  disciples.  Owing  to  the  political  dis- 
orders of  the  time,  he  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  principles  of  good  government.  In 
500  B.C.  he  was  made  chief  magistrate  of 
Ghung-tu.  Owing  to  his  marked  success  he 
WBs  made  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
works,  and  afterwards  minister  of  crime  in 
Ln.  The  jealousy  and  fears  of  neighbouring 
states  necessitated  his  retirement  from  office. 
For  thirteen  years  he  travelled  from  one  state 
to  another,  usually  honoured,  but  nowhere 
followed,  by  the  rulers  with  whom  he  con- 
versed. From  483  to  478  he  was  occupied 
with  literaiy  work. 

Confkioioii  (logical)  \L&t,confijmdere,io  con- 
found]: G^r.  V&rwanmheU;  Fr.  eanfiuion; 
Ital.  eonfimone.  Conftision  in  thinking  indi- 
cates two  conditions:  (a)  a  lack  of  adequate 
determination  of  the  contents  of  the  several 
thoughts  (i.e.  notions  or  judgments)  constitut- 
ing tiie  total  apprehension ;  (6)  speciaUy,  the 
lack  of  adequate  determination  of  the  all-impor- 
tant relation  of  order  in  these  contents.  As  a 
result  of  (a),  confused  thinking  is  characterized 
by  its  capacity  for  identifying  or  distinguish- 
ing without  sufficient  grounds,  a  wea^ess 
to  which  the  ambiguity  of  words  contributes. 
As  a  result  mainly  of  (6),  confusion  in 
thought  exhibits  itself  in  the  various  &llacies 
which  rest  upon  an  imperfect  apprehension 
of  the  bearing  of  evidence  upon  a  conclusion, 
e.g.  FfiTiTio  Pbikoifii  and  Iqnobatio 
Elenchi  (see  those  terms). 

The  definitions  of  clear,  distinct,  conftised, 
&c.,  as  quantities  of  notions,  first  laid  down 
in  Leibnitz'  tract  {MediUU.  d$  CognUume, 
Virtuie  et  Ideis,  1684,  trans,  by  Baynes,  in 
App.  to  Port  RoyaL  LogioY  found  their  way 
into  all  the  textbooks  of  tne  Kantian  school, 
and  thence  through  Hamilton  (Logic^  §§  9-10) 
into  English  philosophy. 

Xtfora(ur6 :  good  remarks,  which  supple- 
ment usefully  Labnitz'  rather  scholastic  denni- 
tions,  are  in  Lookb,  Essay,  Bk.  11.  chap.  xxix. 
See  also  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  V.  chap.  vii.  (bj^..) 

CkmAudoa  (mental):   Ger.    YermrrAdt; 
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Fr.  oonfuaUm  meniaU;  Ital.  eonfimone  menr 
tale,  (i)  As  a  symptom:  a  condition  of 
embarrassment,  distraction,  or  lack  of  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  appropriateness  of 
action. 

As  a  momentary  condition  it  occurs  fre- 
quently and  normally  in  the  transition  from 
sleep  to  wakefulness,  in  recovery  from  ^edntness, 
or  as  an  effect  of  anaesthetics.  In  weakened 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  neur- 
asthenia, a  sense  of  confusion  in  mental  orienta- 
tion may  be  a  recurrent  cfymptom;  while  as 
a  more  or  less  serious  and  chronic  condition 
with  intervening  lucid  intervals  it  charac- 
terizes various  forms  of  insanity,  particularly 
those  which  involve  dementia  (cf.  Kata- 
tonia).  See  Schtlle,  Elinieche  Fgyehiatm 
(1886).  (J  J.) 

(2)  A  form  of  mental  disease,  clinically  and 
nosologically  distinguished  by  modem  Qerman, 
Italian,  and  French  alienists  (see  the  woris 
of  Kraepelin,  Chaalin,  Ballet,  Morselli).  It 
is  a  variety  of '  amentia '  described  by  Meynert, 
called  also  '  confusional  amentia.'  Another 
variety  is  stupidity,  or  amentia  atiupida  {do- 
meniia  aeuia).  A  third  variety  is  hallucina- 
tory acute  insanity,  or  the  '  hallucinatorischer 
Wahnsinn '  of  the  German  authors,        (bjl) 

Congttiiital  [Lat.  con-  +  geniius,  bom] : 
Oter,  angeboren;  Fr.  eonginiial\  Ital.  eon- 
genito.  Congenital  characters  are  those 
which  are  directly  due  to  heredity,  as 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  acquired 
in  the  course  of  individual  life.  They  need 
not  be  Connate  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  manifested  at 
birth,  but  may  often  be  '  deferred '  to  a  com- 
paratively late  stage  of  development,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  secondary  sexual  characters. 
See  AoQUiBBB  and  Congbnttal  Chabactbbs 
(also  for  literature). 

Hie  clear  distinction  between  congenital 
and  acquired  has  been  rendered  of  importance 
in  view  of  the  question  whether  acquired 
characters  aro  inherited.  If,  as  the  Lamarek- 
ian  school  contend,  this  takes  place,  the  ac- 
quired characters  of  one  generation  may 
become  the  congenital  characters  of  the  next 

Litoraiure:  A.  Wbibicann,  Essays  upon 
Heredity,  and  Contemp.  Rev.,  bdv  (1893); 
H.  Sfbncbb,  Princ.  of  Biol.,  and  Contemp. 
Rev.,  bdii  (1893);  Llotb  Mobgan,  Habit 
and  Instinct  (1806).  (cxl-m.) 

Congestion  [Lat  eon-  +  genre,  to  crowd 
together]:  Qer.  CongesHon;  ¥r.  oongeotian; 
ItiJ.  eongeetione.  An  abnormal  aocumula- 
tion  of  blood  in  an  oigan  or  part;  hjrper- 
aemia,  (c.i'.B.) 
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Congmant  [Lat.  eangruere,  to  come 
ti^pether]:  Ger.  JDeMUd,  Deck^punkte;  Fr. 
image  de  reeoumremefU,  points  de  recouvremerU ; 
ItaL  immagine  da  eongruenza,  A  congraent 
or  total  image  is  an  image  which  rests  upon 
a  numher  of  coDgment  points.  Congraent 
points  are  points  whose  impressions  are,  in 
the  given  case,  referred  to  a  single  point  of 
external  space. 

LiUratwre :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  173;  HsLMHOLTz  (identifies  Cobbe- 
SFOiTDiNO  Ponrrs,  q.y.,  and  congraent  points), 
Physiol.  Optik,  and  ed.,  844.  See  also  Idex- 
TiGAL  Points.  (b.b.t.) 

Crongroity  [Lat.  eovigraere,  to  agree]: 
Ger.  Kongrumz\  Fr.  eongTuefnce\  Ital.  con- 
gruenza.  The  property  or  quality  of  agree- 
ment among  the  parts  of  an  aesthetic  whole, 
involving,  as  compared  with  harmony,  rela- 
tively greater  emphasis  apon  the  mere  absence 
of  the  inappropriate,  and  relatively  less  em- 
phasis upon  the  presence  of  factors  mutaally 
complementary.     Cf.  Habmont.  (jJt.A.) 

Crongmity  and  Condignity  [Lat.  meritum 
de  congrtuf,  merit  on  account  of  agreement 
with ;  meritum  de  e<mdigno,  merit  on  account 
of  likeness  to].  These  are  scholastic  phrases, 
belonging  to  the  period  subsequent  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing with  point  and  brevity  the  whole 
doctrine  of  grace.  Congruity  implies  that, 
of  its  own  natural  constitution,  human  nature 
has  the  power  to  be  obedient  to  Gk)d,  and 
to  originate  certain  lower  acts  of  obedience 
which  tend  to  draw  it  in  the  direction  of 
divine  grace.  Condignity  means  that,  after 
Qod  has  given  his  grace  to  men,  they  pos- 
sess power  to  perform  works  of  obedience  of 
a  kind  so  much  higher  as  to  be  pleasing  to 

God.  (B.M.W.) 

Conjugate  Deviation :  see  Deviation. 

Conjugation  (in  biology)  [Lat  eonit^ 
gatio]:  Ger.  Conjugation;  Fr.  conjugaieon; 
ItaU  eot^ugazione.  The  temporary  union  or 
permanent  fusion  of  two  unicellular  oiganisms, 
a  process  which  is  usually  followed  by  in- 
ereued  multiplication  by  fission. 

The  chief  biological  interest  of  this  process 
lies  in  its  relation  to  reproduction.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  partial  or  complete  mixture 
of  nuclear  matter,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as 
foreshadowing  the  union  of  spermatozoon  and 
ovnm  in  the  higher  many-celled  organisms. 

Liieraiwre :  Weiskann,  Essays  upon  Here- 
dity; Maupas,  Le  rajeunissement  karyo- 
gamique  chez  les  Cili^s,  Arch.  Zool.  exp6r. 
etg^,  a«8^r.,  vii.No.  la,  13(1889).  (o.ll.m.) 


Conjugation  (linguistic).  The  union 
under  a  connected  scheme  of  all  the  inflectional 
forms  of  a  given  verb. 

The  Latin  word  eonjugaiio  is  merely  a 
direct  translation  of  the  Greek  ovCvyU 
{9yzygy\  a  term  applied  by  the  Greek  gram- 
marians, first,  to  any  systematic  collection  of 
related  grammatical  forms,  then  to  a  systematic 
collection  of  verb-forms,  and  especially  to  a 
classification  uniting  verbs  of  like  inflection; 
thus,  in  Latin,  the  '  four  conjugations.' 

Verb-forms  are  primarily  classified  in  con- 
jugation according  to  voice,  mood,  tense. 
Distinctions  of  voice  refer  to  the  attitude  or 
relation  which  the  action  of  the  verb  set  forth 
through  the  subject  bears  to  that  subject. 
The  assertion  of  a  man-striking,  for  instance, 
L  e.  of  the  act  of  striking  displayed  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  may  mean  (i)  that  the  man  does  the 
striking,  either  without  further  information 
concerning  the  object  struck,  leaving  that  to 
inference,  or  passing  it  by  as  not  involved  in 
the  matter  to  be  stated,  as  in  <A«  man  etrikee, 
— or  with  statement  of  the  object,  sa  in  the 
man  strikes  a  dog ;  this  is  called  the  active 
voice,  (2)  That  the  man  himself  is  the  object 
upon  which  the  action  completes  itself,  as  in  the 
man  is  struck,  the  subject  being  left  unstated. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  state  it,  a  phrase  is  added, 
as  in  (A«  man  is  struck  by  somebody.  This  is 
called  the  passive  voice,  and  is  a  linguistic 
device  for  avoiding  a  statement  of  the  subject 
or  for  throwing  the  object  into  prominence. 
(3)  That  the  man  does  the  striking,  i.  e.  that 
the  action  of  striking  is  exemplified  in  him, 
and  that  he  also  represents  the  sphere  in 
which  the  action  is  satisfied  or  comes  to  its 
effect.  This  is  called  the  middle  voice,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  helplessness  of  the  old  Greek 
terminology  (ficotSnjf).  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  passive,  being  in  language-history  gene- 
rally the  category  out  of  which  the  passive  is 
gradually  isolated  into  an  independent  exis- 
tence. The  subject  may  be  the  sphere  in 
which  the  action  is  satisfied  in  the  sense 
(a)  that  the  action  returns  upon  the  subject, 
as  he  strikes  kimsdf;  (6)  that  the  action 
returns  upon  something  associated  with  the 
subject  in  its  sphere,  as  Gr.  tK&^^aro  r^v  kc^oX^v, 
he  strikes  himself  in  the  head ;  \avofuu  rwt 
frcSdaf ,  I  wash  my  feet ;  but  \ov»  ravs  ntSdar, 
I  wash  the  feet  (of  some  one  else) ;  (c)  that 
the  action  returns  upon  the  subject  as  a  par- 
ticipant, as  in  diaduea(erm,  he  becomes  a  party 
to  a  law-suit ;  as  against  docdfci,  he  passes  judg- 
ment; {d)  that  the  action  returns  upon  the 
subject  as  an  interested  party:  thus  dai«i(cc 
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act.),  he  lends;  but  dovci^crai,  he  borrows; 
e)  toat  the  action  returns  upon  the  subject 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  kept  within  the  sub- 
jective sphere,  involving  an  intenser  partici- 
pation of  the  subject  in  its  o|>eration :  thus 
6p&f  I  see  (of  the  objective  'seeing');  but  SpAfuu, 
I  see,  appreciate,  and  feel.  This  is  common 
in  verbs  expressing  the  sensuous  and  spiritual 
activities. 

The  Mood  of  a  verb  concerns  the  tone  of 
the  assertion.  The  predicate  may  be  asserted 
of  the  subject  in  various  attitudes,  tones,  or 
moods.  The  earlier  attempts,  led  by  GfottfHed 
Hermann  (17  72-1 848),  to  identify  the  moods 
with  the  Kantian  categories  have,  with  the 
displacing  of  logic  by  psychology  as  a  guide 
in  grammatical  study,  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued. The  inflectional  mechanism  of  the 
different  languages  variously  adapts  itself  to 
the  few  simple  and  often  vaguely  defined 
modal  distinctions  seeking  expression  in  the 
folk- mind.  The  Indo-European  languages 
recognize  the  following: — ^llie  indicative  is 
the  mood  which  presents  the  assertion  in  the 
guise  of  reality.  The  subjunctive  is  origin- 
ally the  mood  of  the  willed  idea,  i.  e.  it  in- 
volves assurance,  promise,  and  a  consciousness 
of  personal  control,  and  is  distinguished  thus 
from  the  fdture  indicative,  which  states  a  fore- 
sight of  fact,  a  prophecy.  In  Latin  grammar 
the  term  subjunctive  is  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense.  Here  it  designates  a  class  of  gram- 
matical forms  in  which  the  subjunctive  and 
optative,  and  probably  also  future  uses,  have 
nearly  blended.  It  is  therefore  in  Latin 
the  mood  of  the  non-real.  It  introduces 
the  assertion  as  a  conception  of  the  mind. 
The  optative  mood  originally  represented  the 
predicate  as  a  desire.  The  imperative,  origin- 
ally not  a  mood  in  the  proper  sense,  used  a 
form  of  the  verb  for  the  expression  of  a  de- 
mand, without  reference  to  a  subject. 

The  moods  were  originally  independent  of 
the  tenses,  and  the  creation  of  orderly 
paradigms,  in  which  forms  have  both  mood 
and  tense,  is  apparently  a  secondary  develop- 
ment. The  optative  appears  first  only  as  a 
present,  i.  e.  without  tense ;  the  subjunctive  in 
the  earliest  record  is  limited  to  present  and 
aorist.  The  development  of  moods  for  perfect 
and  future  is  relatively  late. 

The  Tense  of  a  verb  concerns  the  relation 
of  the  verbal  action  to  the  matter  of  time. 
Tense  may  express  (i)  the  date  of  action,  i.  e. 
its  location  in  time  relatively  to  the  time  of 
speaking,  as  past,  present,  future ;  (2)  various 
aspects  of  the  action  relative  to  its  use  of 
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time:  thus  an  action  may  be  presented  as 
going  on  in  time  present^  past,  or  future; 
as  completed  in  present,  past,  or  future;  as 
simply  occurring;  as  consisting  of  repeated 
actions,  &c.  The  inflectional  kmguages  have 
generally  an  insufficient  supply  of  forms  to 
serve  for  all  the  conceptions  which  might 
demand  expression ;  hence  two  or  more  are 
frequently  quartered  upon  a  single  form.  The 
paradigm  is  a  resultant  of  compromises  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

LUeratwe:  B.  DsLBBt^CK,  Yergleichende 
Syntax  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen 
(2  vols.,  1893-7);  references  under  PhUiO- 

LOOY.  (BO-W.) 

Conjugation  (logical).  An  obsolete  term 
used  by  Apuleius  {De  Doct,  FlatoniSf  Bk. 
III.  208,  ed.  Bipont,  1788)  to  indicate  the 
connection  of  propositions  with  a  common 
term  as  premises  of  a  syllogism.  The 
term  is    evidently  coined  from  the  Greek 

(rvCvyicu  (BJL) 

Coi^unotlve  (in  logic) :  see  Disjunctive. 

Connato  [Lat.  can-  +  nattM^  bom] :  Qer. 
i)  veruxichsen,  {2)  angehoren ;  Fr.  (i)  eorm^, 
2)  innS;  Ital.  innato,  eonncUo  (suggested — 
BJC.).  (i)  In  botany :  congenitally  united, 
e.g.  of  leaves  united  at  the  base,  (a)  In 
zoology:  applied  to  congenital  characters 
which  appear  at  or  shortly  after  birth. 

The  word  connate  is  frequently  used  in 
zoology  as  synonymous  with  congenital.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  meaning  should 
be  restricted,  as  in  definition  (2),  in  which 
case  those  characters  or  modes  of  instinctive 
response  which  are  congenital  fall  into  two 
classes,  (a)  connate,  (6)  deferred.  See  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Habit  and  InsUnct  (1896).    (cllJI.) 

Connection  [Lat.  cofmeetio]:  Gkn  Ver" 
hindung;  Fr.  eonneasUm;  Ital.  cormessione. 
Used  in  psychology  for  different  sorts  of 
Combination  (q.  v.).  The  latter  term  is 
preferred.  (j.m.b.,  qj.s.) 

Connotation  [Lat.  con- + notare^  to  mark] : 
Oer.  Miteinbegreifen,  Mitbezeiehnung,  canno- 
taiiv  (adj.);  Fr.  connoUUion]  Ital.  eofmota- 
zione  (suggested — b.m.).  The  term  is  open 
to  more  tiian  one  interpretation,  (i)  The 
scholastic  logicians,  from  the  time  of  Occam, 
and  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  used  the  word  to 
indicate  an  aspect  of  terms  opposed  to  absolute. 

Homo  stood  simplieiter  or  absolutely  for 
man;  ittstus  stood  primarily  for  a  quality; 
secondarily,  or  eonnotoHvely,  for  the  subject 
of  that  quality. 

(2)  Modem  logicians,  following  J.  S.  Mill, 
have  so  far  reversed  this.     Looking  to  the 
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fhnction  of  general  terms,  they  define  connota- 
tion as  tbe  attributes  mining  up  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  what  is  implied;  and  contrast 
with  that  the  denotative  aspect,  the  sphere 
of  application  of  the  term.  The  distinction 
is  clear  and  important,  so  far  as  class  terms 
or  common  nouns  are  concerned.    See  Mban- 

IHG,  and  SlOKIPICATIYE.  (B.A.) 

Conflcieiica  [Lat.  eon'  +  scierUia,  know- 
ledge] :  Ger.  Oewissen ;  Fr.  conscience  (con- 
sciousness, for  conacienee  morale) ;  Ital. 
caseienza.  The  consciousness  of  moral  worth 
or  its  opposite  as  manifested  in  character  or 
conduct,  together  with  the  consciousness  of 
personal  obligation  to  act  in  accordance  with 
morality  and  the  consciousness  of  merit  or 
guilt  in  acting.  More  precisely  defined  as 
itie  recognition  by  the  individual  of  the 
moral  value  of  character  or  conduct,  or  the 
recognition  of  the  ultimate  moral  laws  or 
principles  upon  which  moral  judgments  con- 
cerning character  or  conduct  rest,  together 
with  the  attendant  consciousness  of  personal 
obligation  and  of  merit  or  guilt. 

The  term  conscience,  like  its  Greek  equiva- 
lent ovwidi^o'cr,  and  Latin  equivalent  con- 
ecientia,  means  literally  'knowledge  with'; 
but  it  has  a  specifically  ethical  significance 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms  only  gradu- 
ally acquired.  The  French  term  conscience, 
though  also  used  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
English  *  conscience,'  commonly  means  simply 
*  consciousness.'  In  the  New  Testament  the 
term  avptlbtitrit  is  frequently  used  in  the 
ethical  sense,  i.  e.  not  merely  for '  conscious- 
ness of  one's  own  state  or  acts,'  but  for  '  con- 
sciousness of  their  moral  worth  or  value.' 

But  the  term  is  not  used  as  a  technical 
term  of  ethics  by  the  classical  philosophers. 
In  Aristotle's  Ethics  the  conception  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  modem  English 
use  of  'conscience'  is  ^/xSvi^o'cr,  often  trans- 
lated '  prudence,'  but  usually,  in  the  Ethics, 
more  nearly  equivalent  to  '  moral  insight.' 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  greater  stress 
laid,  especially  by  the  Stoic  philosophers,  upon 
the  rational  nature  of  moral  law  that  special 
prominence  came  to  be  attached  to  the  sub- 
jective witness  to  morality  in  the  individual's 
consciousness.  Thus  the  self-dependent  Wise 
Man  of  the  Stoics  is  distinguished  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  rational  and  moral  worth. 
But  his  consciousness  of  the  moral  law  is 
designated  simply  as  reason,  or  the  ruling 
part  of  the  soul.  The  elaboration  of  the 
doctrine  of  conscience  is  due  to  the  scholastic 
writers,  who  made  dominant  in  their  ethics 


the  conception  of  moral  laws  as  laws  of  God 
revealed  by  him  in  the  soul  of  man,  for  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct.  Two  character- 
istics distinguished  the  scholastic  doctrine  of 
conscience.  In  the  first  place,  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  (a)  the  consciousness  of 
the  universally  binding  rules  of  conduct,  to 
which  the  name  Stndesbsis  (q.  v.)  was 
given;  and  {b)  the  relation  to  this  general 
rule  of  the  particular  case :  the  latter  being 
called  specifically  consdemtia.  This  distinc- 
tion is,  in  essence,  adopted  by  leading  modem 
moralists  of  the  Intuitional  school.  But  the 
terminology  is  changed.  The  term  syn- 
deresis  has  fiedlen  out  of  use;  and  the  term 
conscience  includes  (if  it  is  not  always  re- 
stricted to)  the  consciousness  of  the  universal 
law  or  laws  of  morality,  while  the  term 
'  moral  judgment '  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
application  of  the  general  rule  to  the  particular 
case.  In  the  second  place,  conscience  was 
interpreted  as  an  intellectual  power.  The 
moral  quality  of  an  action  was  said  to  be 
recognized  by  subsuming  the  act  under  the 
general  rule  formulated  by  conscience.  In 
this  way  rules  of  conduct  came  to  be  systema- 
tized after  a  juridical  pattern.  Actions 
(whether  real  or  possible)  were  classified  and 
referred  to  their  appropriate  principles  or 
moral  rules.  In  carrying  out  this  systema- 
tization  difficulties  arose  as  to  the  rules  under 
which  certain  actions  should  be  subsumed ; 
and  thus  conflicts  of  opinion  were  brought  to 
light  concerning  the  moral  worth  of  such 
actions.  These  came  to  be  known  as  'cases 
of  conscience.'  The  difficulty  of  applying  the 
formal  principles  to  the  details  of  conduct,  and 
the  differences  of  moral  judgment  which  arose 
in  this  way,  gave  rise  to  the  science  of 
Cabuistby  (q.  v.). 

Both  the  above  characteristics  may  be  traced 
in  the  view  of  conscience  held  by  the  writers 
described  by  Sidgwick  (Meih,  of  Eth.,  I. 
viii.  3)  as  dogmatic  intuitionists.  But  the 
doctrine  of  conscience  elaborated  by  the 
English  moralists  has  a  different  origin. 
Adam  Smith  remarks  {Mor,  Sent.,  VIL 
iii.  3)  that  'the  word  conscience  does  not 
immediately  denote  any  moral  faculty  by 
which  we  approve  or  disapprove.  Conscience 
supports,  indeed,  the  existence  of  some  such 
£Ebculty,  and  properly  signifies  our  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  agreeably  or  contraiy  to 
its  directions ' — a  statement  which  harmonizes 
with  the  forgotten  scholastic  usage.  In 
Hobbes,  and  even  in  Shaftesbury,  the  word 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  technical 
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term ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that,  when  used,  it 
has  commonly  (if  not  always)  the  signification 
of  a  conscioosnesB  of  wron^oing,  not  of  right 
(cf.  Shaftesbury,  Inquiry ,  IL  ii.  i).  But  it 
was  through  the  prominence  given  by  Shaftes- 
bury to  the  *  moral  sense '  that  the  doctrine 
of  conscience,  as  held  by  the  English  moralists, 
arose.  This  doctrine  was  first  elaborated  by 
Butler.  According  to  him,  conscience  does 
not,  of  itself  and  immediately,  tend  to  action : 
it  is  the  'principle  in  man  by  which  he 
approves  or  disapproves  his  heart,  temper, 
and  actions';  'to  preside  and  govern,  from 
the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man, 
belong  to  it;'  and  it  is  from  this  supremacy 
of  conscience  that  we  get  the  idea  of  human 
nature  as  a  system  or  constitution — and  a  con- 
stitution adapted  to  virtue. 

In  two  respects  at  least  Butler's  account  is 
imperfect :  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  sub- 
jective principle,  called  conscience,  to  the  objec- 
tive moral  law,  and  as  regards  the  constitution 
of  the  principle  itself.  In  the  first  respect 
Butler  asserts  strongly  (though  not  quite 
uniformly,  when  he  speaks  of  its  relation  to 
self-love)  the  supremacy  of  conscience- 
assuming,  therefore,  that  the  individual  con- 
science is  in  harmony  with  objective  moral 
law :  '  he  hath  the  rule  of  right  within,  what 
is  wanting  is  only  that  he  honestly  attend 
to  it.' 

A  negative  answer  would  thus  seem  to  be 
required  to  the  question  of  the  schools :  '  can 
eonscience  be  educated  f  This  negative 
answer  is  expressly  given  by  Kant  (Werke^ 
ed.  Hartenstein,  vii.  a 04 ;  Abbot's  trans.,  310), 
although  he  allows  that '  it  is  possible  to  err 
in  the  judgment  whether  sometjiing  is  a  duty 
or  not ' ;  conscience  being  thus  distinguished 
from  particular  moral  judgments  and  identified 
with  the  ultimate  principle  of  Fbactioal 
IISA.8OK  (q-v.).  Subsequent  ethical  analysis 
has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  endeavour 
to  bring  out  in  detail  the  relation  of  this 
inner  response  of  conscience  to  the  external 
order  of  the  social  environment.  Hence  the 
attempts  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of 
conscience,  made  by  J.  S.  Mill,  A.  Bain,  H. 
Spencer,  and  many  others.  From  this  point 
of  view  conscience  is  held  (with  many  cQfTer- 
en'ces  in  detail)  to  be  a  social  consciousness 
gradually  built  up  in  the  individual  by  the 
influence  of  his  environment :  the  specifically 
moral  element  entering,  according  to  Spencer, 
when  a  less  evolved  feeling  is  controlled  by 
a  moro  evolved  feeling. 

This  psychological  view  is  accompanied  by 
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a  modification  of  the  doctrine  to  which  Butler 
tended  concerning  the  rational  constitution  of 
conscience.  The  rational  or  roflective  element, 
it  is  held,  comes  last  in  the  synthesis.  It  is 
preceded  by  an  emotional  and  active  response 
to  surrounding  conditions,  exhibiting  itself  in 
a  variety  of  moral  and  quasi-moral  sentiments, 
only  at  a  later  stage  rounded  off  and  reduced 
to  a  formula  by  intellectual  reflection.  This 
account  succeeds  in  giving  an  explanation  of 
the  historical  and  individual  divergences  of 
'conscientious  judgments';  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented  in  order  to  explain  the  uni- 
versal authority  claimed  by  conscience — what 
Butier  called  its  'supromacy.'  The  social 
influence  which  determines  the  development 
of  conscience  almost  entiroly  in  its  earlier 
stages  is  itself  transcended  in  the  rational  or 
self-conscious  organization  of  the  moral  life; 
so  that  conscience  becomes  not  meroly  a  social 
self,  but  an  ideal  self. 

lAterature :  Joseph  Butlbb,  Sermons,  and 
Diss,  on  Virtue  ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Utilitarianism, 
chap,  iii ;  A.  Bahy,  Emotions  (3rd  ed.),  285  ft; 
H.  Spbncbb,  Princ.  of  Eth.,  Pt.  I  (*  Data '), 
chap,  vii;  T.  H.  Qbeek,  Prolog,  to  £th., 
Bk.  IV.  chap,  ii;  Elseiihaits,  Wesen  und 
Entstehung  des  Oewissens.  Also  literatnro 
cited  under  Ethics.  (w.b.8.) 

Conacioiui  ZUwdim  Theory  (in  aesthe- 
tics) :  see  Abt  and  Abt  Teobobibb,  and 
Semblance. 

ConsoionnLeM  8  Ger.  BeuniMUdn;  Fr. 
eonacienee;  Ital.  eaadenza.  The  distinctive 
character  of  whatever  may  be  called  mental 
life. 

'  It  is  the  point  of  division  between  mind 
and  not  mind '  (Baldwin,  ElemenU  of  PsyekoL^ 
57).  Wherover  thero  is  not  total  unconscious- 
ness, in  the  sense  in  which  we  attribute  un- 
consciousness to  a  table  or  a  log  of  wood, 
the  existence  of  some  form  of  mind  we 
denote  by  the  word  consciousness.  'What- 
ever we  aro  when  we  aro  awake,  as  contrasted 
with  what  we  are  when  we  sink  into  a  pro- 
found and  dreamless  sleep,  that  it  is  to  be 
conscious.  What  we  are  less  and  less,  as  we 
sink  gradually  down  into  dreamless  sleep,  or 
as  we  swoon  slowly  away;  and  what  we  are 
more  and  more,  as  the  noise  of  the  crowd  out- 
side tardily  arouses  us  from  our  after-dinner 
nap,  or  as  we  come  out  of  the  midnight  of 
the  typhoid  fever  crisis,'  that  is  conscious- 
ness (Ladd,  Psyehdl,^  Ducrip,  and  EoBpUm^ 

30)- 
In  the  earlier  English  psychologists  the 

word  signifies  the  mind's  direct  cognizance  of 
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its  own  states  and  processes.  Thus  Locke : 
*  Conscioiisness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes 
in  a  man's  own  mind '  {Estaj/j  £k.  11.  chap.  i. 
19) ;  Reid :  '  That  immediate  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  all  the  present  operations  of  our 
mind'  {Works,  Hamilton's  ed.,  L  222).  The 
wider  usage  which  is  now  generally  adopted  is 
due  to  the  Assodationist  SchooL 

LHeraiure:  Bain,  Appendix  to  Emotions 
and  Will;  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  Lects. 
ix,  zi-xiii ;  Sigwabt,  Logic  (Eng.  trans.),  li. 
^30-41  WuNDT,  Orundnss,  238;  Benxke, 
Die  neue  Psychol.,  1 7 1-206 ;  Lewes,  Physical 
Basis  of  Mind,  353  E,  (o.f.s.,  j.m.b.) 

OoMcioume—  of  Kind ;  Ger,  {i)ArUinn 
or Artheunustaein  (suggested.  Analogies :  Art' 
hegr^in  logic,  dir  Art  Leute,  Leute  aUer  Art 
(jjC3.)i  Gattwngsbeumastmn  (Barth)),  (2)  Be- 
umsstsein  der  Oleiehheit;  Fr.  (i)  eontdenee 
deekuse  (jjcb.),  etprit  de  corps,  (2)  conscience 
de  similitude ;  Ital.  (i)  coseienza  di  classe 
(jJC3.)i  spiriio  di  corpo,  (2)  coseienza  dMa 
sinUUtudins  (deUa  rassomiglianza).  (i)  Con- 
sciousness of  self,  however  vague,  as  having 
something  in  conunon  with  another. 

This  definition  is  preferred  to  that  below 
(2),  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  attempt  detailed 
analysis  of  this  form  of  Social  Conscious- 
HESS  (q.v.).  See  also  Socius.  The  French 
term  esprit  de  corps  has  been  used  in  the 
three  languages  for  the  phenomenon  in  this 
broad  sense,  but  with  emphasis  on  the  side  of 
action,  and  on  some  special  bond  of  union ;  so 
that  it  is  well  to  have  a  recognized  English 
equivalent.  This  definition,  moreover,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  second  (2),  since  it 
leaves  to  further  discussion  the  various  psy- 
chological factors  involved,  and  permits  du- 
agreement  in  regard  to  them.  The  French 
and  German  equivalents  (2)  recommended 
by  7.H.G.  seem  psychologically  ambiguous 
and  unavailable,  for  each  of  them  is  equiva- 
lent to  '  consciousness  of  resemblance,'  which 
means  quite  another  thing  in  current  discus^ 

Sion.  (J.1C.B.,  O.F.8.) 

(2)  A  complex  state  of  mind  combining  (a) 
organic  sympathy,  (6)  perception  of  resem- 
blances and  classification,  (c)  reflective  sym- 
pathy, (d)  affection,  (0)  desire  for  recognition 
and  for  affection  or  sympathy ;  and  awakened 
by  the  presence  or  the  thought  of  an  individual 
who,  in  important  respects,  resembles  one- 
self. 

Introduced  by  Giddings  (Princ.  of  SoctcH,, 
1896),  and  by  him  made  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  sociology.  More  fully  analysed, 
described,  and  applied  in  Elements  of  Socici. 


(1898^.  The  phenomenon,  though  not  called 
by  this  name,  was  recognized  by  Aristotle, 
A^tc.  ^«^.,Bk.  VIII.  chap.ii ;  Dante,  //  Corwito, 
Treatise  III,  chap,  i;  Spinoza,  Ethics,  Part 
m,  props,  xxvii,  xxxiii,  xlvi,  lix,  def.  xviii; 
Spencer,  Princ.  of  Psychol,,  §  504  ;  Baldwin, 
Handb,  of  Psychol.,  Feeling  and  WiU  (1891V 
193,  and  Social  and  Eth,  Inierpret,  (1897), 
chap,  xii  and  App.  D.  Spinoza's  propositions 
are  particularly  clear. 

Literature:  titles  cited  above.  See  also 
SociAii  Consciousness,  and  Socius.   (f.h.o.) 

ConmmkMual  Actions  and  Morements 
[Lat.  consensus,  agreement] :  Ger.  (2)  Mttbewc' 
gtmg;  Fr.  (2)  mouvements  associ^,  syncinHsie 
(p. J. ) ;  Ital.  ( 2  )  m^menti  consentanei.  ( 1 )  In 
psychology:  reflex  and  instinctive  actions 
which  are  stimulated  by  clearly  conscious 
sensations.  In  this  sense  there  are  no  exact 
foreign  equivalents  in  use;  those  given  for 
Sensobimotob  are  nearest. 

(2)  In  physiology:  involuntaiy  movements 
correlated  with  or  accompanying  a  volun- 
tary movement.  See  AccoMPANTiNa  Move- 
ments. 

(i)  Used  by  Carpenter  {Ment,  Physiol,, 
82  f.),  who  contrasts  such  actions,  as  to  their 
seat  in  the  nervous  system  (above  the  spinal 
cord  but  beneath  the  cerebrum),  with  the 
spinal  reflexes.  Shadworth  Hodgson  {Met.  of 
Es^perietice,  iii.  134,  iv.  150)  uses  the  term 
in  the  wider  sense,  although  quoting  Car- 
penter, of  actions  which  are  themselves  clearly 
known,  and  whose  end  is  foreseen,  but  which 
involve  no  inhibition,  effort,  or  volition  (largely 
Hartley's  'secondanly  automatic'  actions). 
That  is,  Hodgson  seems  to  include  'idio- 
motor '  actions,  while  Carpenter  uses  '  sensori- 
motor '  as  equivalent  to  consensual.  Cf.  Con- 
scious Beflex  under  Reflex.  As  these  latter 
terms  are  more  exact,  'consensual'  is  not 
needed.  The  Latin  form  consensus  was  early 
used  for  the  union  or  '  harmony '  of  parts  of 
the  animal  organism :  cf.  Baumerus,  De  oon^ 
sensu  partivm  humani  corporis  (Amstelodami, 
1556).  (JJCB.) 

Conseniiui  gentiiim  [Lat.].  Universal 
consent,  common  consent,  or  catholicity,  con« 
sidered  a  proof  or  test  of  certain  principles. 
See  Tests  of  Tbuth.  (j.m.b.) 

Consent  [Lat.  eonr  +  senUre,  to  feel] : 
Oer.  Ein/unUigimg ;  Fr.  eonsentement ;  Ital. 
eonsenso.  The  volition  to  allow  something 
to  take  place.  I  consent  to  an  action;  I 
assent  to  a  proposition:  a  distinction  in- 
volving that  between  belief  and  will.  0£ 
Belief.  (o.f.b.wjc3.) 
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Consentienoe  [Lat.  eon- + serUire,  to  feel] : 
Ger.  GeMfnmtentj^dung,  niedriges  Ichgejufu ; 
Fr.  gentiment  du  mot  prindtif  €u  orgamique ; 
Ital.  9enlimenio  fondamentaU  delf  to  organieo. 
The  felt  unity  of  conacioasoess  considered  as 
arising  on  the'  basis  of  sensation,  apart  from 
all  intellectual  processes. 

Mivart  speaks  of  consentience  as  '  a  feeling 
resulting  from  the  unobsenred  synthesis  of 
our  sensations'  (Proe.  Zool.  Soe.,  London, 
1884,  463 ;  quoted  in  Cmtwry  J^wtX  and  as 
an  '  unintellectual  sense  of  self.'  The  term 
was  also  used  by  Lewes,  but  is  not  in  general 
use.  It  might  conveniently  be  adopted,  seeing 
that  it  denotes  the  condition  of  unity  of  which 
other  writers  describe  particular  phases  by 
such  phrases  (q>v.)  as  '  Anoetic  Unity  of  Con- 
sciousness' (StoutV  'Passive  consciousness,' 
'  Passivity '  of  consciousness  (Bradley,  Baldwin), 
'Consensual'  (Carpenter,  S.  Hodgson),  'Or- 
ganic Self'  (Ribot,  Mackensie).  (j.m3.,  o.f.s.) 

Consaqnenoe  [Lat  con-  4-  Bequere^  to  fol- 
low]: Ger.  (^natJwoendige)  FcUge;  Fr.  eoru^ 
quence;  Ital.  eonseguenza.  A  general  term 
for  different  forms  of  conditioning  or  re- 
sulting. See  Cause  and  Effect,  and  Cox- 
BEQUBNCB  (logical).  It  is  contrasted  with 
sequence,  in  that  it  includes  the  idea  of 
necessary  connection,  which  the  latter  does 
not.  We  speak  of  a  '  mere  sequence '  which 
is  not  a  consequence.  Cf.  also  Fobge  and 
Condition.  (j.m.b.) 

Conseqneiioe  (in  ethics).  The  results  of 
an  action,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguishable 
from  the  action  itself. 

The  line  between  an  action  and  its  conse- 
quences can  only  be  drawn  in  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  way.  The  clearest  distinction  might 
seem  to  be  to  limit  the  term  consequences 
to  those  results  which  are  not  foreseen  or 
intended  by  the  agent ;  but  this  definition  is 
excluded  by  the  familiar  usage  of  the  term, 
especially  by  Utilitarian  writers.  One  set  of 
consequences  can  be  with  tolerable  clearness 
distinguished  in  (though  hardly  from)  the 
action :  namely,  its  effects  upon  the  feelings 
of  other  conscious  persons.  The  Utilitarian 
morality,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  worth  of 
conduct  depend  upon  its  effects,  is  frequently 
called  a  '  morality  of  consequences.'  In  this 
sense  the  term  is  used  by  Bentham.  'The 
general  tendency  of  an  act  is  more  or  less 
pernicious  according  to  the  sum-total  of  its 
consequences.  .  . .  Among  the  consequences  of 
an  act .  . .  such  only,  by  one  who  views  them 
in  the  capacity  of  a  legislator,  can  be  said  to 
be  material,  as  either  consist  of  pain  or  plea- 
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sure,  or  have  an  influence  in  the  production 
of  pain  or  pleasure.'  See  Bentham,  Frinc.  of 
Mor,  and  Legid.,  chap.  vii.  (w.b.b.) 

Consequent  and  Conseqnenoa  (logical) : 
Ger.  logidche  Folge,  Conaequenz;  Fr.  eont^ 
qftent ;  Ital.  consegtunte,  A  relative  term, 
designating  a  judgment,  the  context  of  which 
is  asserted  to  hold  good,  as  following  ftom 
the  assumption  that  the  context  asserted  in 
another  judgment,  called  relatively  the  Ante- 
cedent (q*v.),  holds  good.  To  the  relation 
between  propositions,  so  connected  that  the 
position  of  the  one  carries  with  it  the  position 
of  another,  the  abstract  name  Consequence 
may  be  given,  and  evidently  the  abstract  name 
may  be  used  in  application  to  all  cases  in 
which  the  truth  of  one  judgment  is  asserted 
on  supposal  of  the  truth  of  one  or  more  other 
judgments. 

On  the  term  conaequentia  and  the  scholastic 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  it, 
see  Prantl,  Oetch,  d,  Logik,  iii.  137  ff.    (bjl.) 

ConMimtion  (in  psychology)  [Lat.  eonr + 
aervare,  to  keep]  :  Qer,  ErheJMmgweTmogen ; 
Fr.  eoMervaHcn ;  Ital.  eonmrvazione  dei  rieordu 
An  older  term  for  what  is  now  called  Reten- 
tion (q.  v.). 

Used  to  describe  the  group  of  functions  by 
which  mental  experiences  are  'conserved.' 
Hamilton  {Lecta,  on  Met,,  xxx)  treats  of 
the  'Conservative  or  Betentive  Faculty'  as 
'Memory  proper'  (see  his  learned  notes  on 
earlier  usage).  Cf.  Babier,  Le^ms  de  FaycM., 
chap.  xiv.  The  term  retention  is  now  used 
by  most  psychologists;  the  abstract  form 
retentiveness  (Bain)  being  also  available  and 
convenient.  (jji.b.) 

Conservation  of  Energy  or  Coneenra- 
tion  of  Force:  Ger.  Frhaltung  der  Eraft 
{der  Energie) ;  Fr.  eongervcUion  des  foroes  {ds 
Vetiergie);  Ital.  eonaervtizione  deUeforze  {dill* 
energta).  The  general  law  that,  in  a  system 
of  bodies  neither  acted  upon  by,  nor  acting 
upon,  anything  outside  of  itselif,  the  total 
energy  of  the  system  remains  invariable,  only 
changing  from  one  form  into  another.  See 
Enebot. 

The  system  of  bodies  under  consideration 
may  be  a  swinging  pendulum,  the  whole 
earth  with  everything  on  it,  the  solar  system, 
or  the  entire  universe.  It  should  be  said 
that  no  system  of  bodies  less  than  the 
entire  universe  can  be  wholly  isolated  from 
outside  action,  because,  do  what  we  will,  heat 
will  be  conducted  or  radiated  away.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  to  make  the  amount  of 
heat  received  equal  to  that  radiated,  and  then 
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the  law  will  hold.  Intimations  of  this  law 
are  to  be  found  very  early.  It  first  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  scientific  doctrine  through 
the  investigations  of  Meyer  (1842)  and  Joule 

(1843).  (S.N.-H.B.P.) 

Literature :  discussed  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view  by  Sfencsb,  First  Princ; 
LoTZB,  Metaphysics ;  Wukbt,  Syst.  d. 
Philos.;  Wabd,  Naturalism  and  Agnosti- 
cism, ii.  (J.M.B.) 

CoiiMirvatism :  Qer.  Coneervatiemus ;  Fr. 
eoneeroatieme ;  Ital.  conaervatismo,  (i)  The 
strong  love  of  what  is  old,  customary, 
and  familiar,  in  opinion,  social  life  and  or- 
ganization, religion,  morals,  &c.  (s)  In  socio- 
logy :  habitual  opposition  to  change  in  social 
institutions,  usages,  or  manners. 

'  We  scruple  not  to  express  the  belief  that 
a  truer  spirit  of  conservatism,  as  to  every- 
thing good  in  the  principles  andj)rofe8sed 
objects  of  our  old  institutions,  lives  yi  many 
who  are  determined  enemies  of  those  uustitu- 
tions  in  their  present  state,  than  in  mo^  of 
those  who  are  themselves  conservatives '  (J.  S. 
3iill,  Diseertations  and  Dieeueeions,  i.  202). 

See  LiBBBALISM. 

Literature :  see  under  Social  Pbycholoot, 
and  SociOLOOT.  (F.H.a.,  j.m.b.) 

Consideration  (in  law)  [Lat  ecneidera- 
tio]:  Qer.  Oegefdeistung ;  fr.  cause;  Ital. 
eaneiderazione.  The  material  cause  of  an 
obligatory  contract;  that  which  a  promisor 
considers,  and  the  law  admits  to  be,  a  sufficient 
equivalent  for  what  he  promises  to  do  or 
forbear.  The  law  requires  it  to  have  some 
value,  but  it  need  not  be  an  adequate  compen- 
sation. 

Its  legal  value  is  measured  by  the  detri- 
ment wbich  it  works  to  the  promisee.  See 
Smith  on  Eight  and  Law,  §  184.  Natural 
love  and  affection  is  a  sufficient  consideration 
to  make  an  executed  gift  of  land,  by  deed,  fully 
effectual,  and  is  termed  a  'good'  considersr 
tion.  Under  most  governments  certain  legal 
forms  may  supply  the  want  of  a  considera- 
tion. By  the  common  law,  such  an  effect  is 
produced  by  executing  a  contract  under  seal. 

The  obligation  of  a  contract,  in  early  society, 
comes  from  its  form.  A  consideration  is  not 
admitted  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a  contract 
to  be  performed  in  the  future,  until  a  some- 
what advanced  stage  of  civilization. 

Literature:  Maikb,  Ancient  Law;  Holmss, 
The  Common  Law,  sects.  7,  8.  (b.e.b.) 

Consistency  (topical)  [Lat.  eon-  +  etare, 
to  stand]:  Ger.  Uebereinetimmung,  Fdge- 
richtigkeit ;  Fr.  eoneistance ;   Ital.  eongruenza 


A  relative  term,  applicable  to  a  series  or  group 
of  connected  propositions,  and  expressing  the 
fact  that  their  connection  conforms  to  the 
general  logical  laws  of  inference.  It  implies 
more  than  compossibility,  and  it  is  evidently 
one  condition,  at  least,  of  truth.  The  logic 
of  consistency,  or  Formal  Logic,  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  general  rules  to  which  a  group  or 
series  of  propositions  must  conform,  if  it  is 
to  secure  the  first  and  simplest  condition  of 
trutL  (B.A.) 

Consonanoe  [Lat.  eon-  +  eonarey  to 
sound]  :  Ger.  Consonanz ;  Fr.  coneonance ; 
lial.  accardi  coneananti.  The  relative  unitari- 
ness  or  diversity  of  the  total  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  compound  tone  or  chord  is  called 
respectively  Consonance  or  Dissonance.  They 
are  popularly  distinguished  as  being  pleasant 
and  unpleasant.  (g.l.f.-j.m.b.) 

The  Intbbvals  (q.  v.)  allowed  by  the  laws 
of  musical  harmony  are  of  three  kinds :  perfect 
consonances,  imperfect  consonances,  and  dis- 
sonances. Peri'ectly  consonant  are  octave 
(1:2),  fifth  (2  :  3),  and  fourth  (3:4);  im- 
perfectly consonant,  major  third  (4 :  5),  minor 
third  (5  : 6),  major  sixth  (3  :  5),  minor  sixth 
(5  :  8) ;  all  the  rest  are  dissonant. 

Consonance  and  dissonance  have  been  ex- 
plained :  (i)  by  an  unconscious  apprehension 
of,  and  conscious  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with,  simple  and  complex  vibration  ratios 
iLipps) ;  (2)  by  presence  or  abeence  of  Bbats 
q.v.)  (Helmholtz);  (3)  by  degree  of  direct 
tone  relationship  (Wundt) ;  (4)  by  degree  of 
fusion  of  constituent  tones  (Stumpf,  KtQpe). 

Literature:  STUMFFjTonpsychologiejii.  231  f.; 
Beitr.  z.  Ak.  u.  Musikwiss. ;  Kt^PE,  Outlines 
of  Psychol.,  304;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol. 
(4th  ed.),  ii.  71;  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone,  226;  L1PP8,  Grundthatsachen  d.  Seelen- 
lebens,  269  f.;  Psych.  Stud.  (1885),  92; 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xix.  i ;  Sanfobd,  Course 
in  £xper.  Psychol.,  expts.  83,  93,  94.     (b.b.t.) 

Consonant  (vocal)  :  see  Alfhabbt,  and 
Phonbtig. 

Constant  Error :  Ger.  konstanter  Fehier; 
Fr.  erreur  conetante ;  Ital.  errare  eostante.  See 
Ebbobs  of  Obsebvation. 

Constant  Quantity :  see  Vabiablb. 

Constant  Hatnrn :  see  Ihcbbasing 
Retubn. 

Constituent  Sooietj :  see  Sogiologt. 

Constitution  [Lat.  constituere,  to  estab- 
lish]: Ger.  Conetitution;  Fr.  conalituiion; 
Ital.  costitusdone.  The  entire  group  of  deter- 
mining factors  of  a  thing  in  so  far  as  th^ 
are  internal  or  organic  to  it.     Cf.  Oboanibm. 
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The  limiting  ca4Be8  are  illustrated  (i)  in 
biology,  in  that  a  new-born  organism  is  said 
to  inherit  its  entire  constitution,  and  (2)  in 
e^.  a  drove  of  sheep,  herded  by  dogs,  which 
has  no  constitution  at  all.  The  conception  is 
illustrated  also  in  theories  of  knowledge  which 
distinguish  principles  that  are  '  constitutive ' 
from  tiiose  that  are  '  regulative/  The  new- 
bom  organism  inherits  its  constitutive  prin- 
ciples, but  adds  regulative  ones  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  an  environment ;  the  flock 
of  sheep  has  in  the  dogs  its  regulative  prin- 
ciples, but  gets  a  constitutive  one  as  soon  as 
the  individual  sheep  begin  to  follow  the  bell- 
wether. In  various  sorts  of  Oboanizatiok 
(q.  v.)  the  regulative  is  emphasized,  while  in 
a  true  organism  it  is  the  constitutive.  Cf. 
the  remarks  made  under  Foboe  and  Con- 
dition. (J.1C.B.) 

Constitiition  (in  law) :  Oer.  StaaUverJaa- 
.m»g.Staatsgrundguetz.6»»ndver^umng;  Fr. 
eoruUhLiion ;  Ital.  costihLzione,  The  funda- 
mental and  supreme  law,  or  laws  and  institu- 
tions, constituting  the  rule  of  oiganization 
and  government  of  some  particular  association 
of  persons;  e.g.  a  state,  or  kingdom,  or  a 
private  society.  It  may  be  written  or  un- 
written; arranged  in  systematic  form,  as  in 
the  American  plan,  or  made  up  of  certain 
historic  documents  and  national  usages  and 
traditions,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain. 
The  term  is  also  used,  with  less  accuracy,  to 
signify  the  terms  of  association  by  which  a 
confederacy  of  sovereign  powers  is  estab- 
lished. 

In  Roman  law,  a  eonaUtuiio  was  that 
which  the  emperor  had  constituted  by  a 
decree,  edict,  or  epistle ;  also  an  interlocutory 
praetorian  edict  (Gains,  i.  5). 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  overrides  any  Act 
of  Congress,  treaty,  state  constitution,  or  state 
statute,  which  is  in  conflict  with  it,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  such  conflict.  Each  of  the 
United  States  has  a  constitution  of  its 
own. 

The  office  of  a  written  constitution  cannot 
properly  be  extended  beyond  drawing  the  out- 
lines of  the  government,  and  laying  down  the 
main  rules  of  administration.  'A  constitu- 
tion, to  contain  an  accurate*;  detail  of  all  the 
subdivisionB  of  which  its  great  powers  will 
admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  carried  into  execution,  would  partake 
of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal  code,  and  could 
scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human  mind. 
It  would  probably  never  be  understood  by  the 


public.  Its  nature,  therefore,  requires  that 
only  its  great  outlines  should  be  marked,  its 
important  objects  designated,  and. the  minor 
ingredients  which  compose  those  objects  be 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
selves.' See  McCuUoch  v.  Maiyland,  4 
Wheaton's  United  States  Reports,  316. 

The  first  written  constitution  in  history  is 
that  adopted  by  the  planters  of  Connecticut 
in  1639.  They  did  not,  however,  possess,  and 
hardly  claimed,  political  independence.  The 
first  written  constitution  fraJned  for  them- 
selves by  a  people  asserting  their  own 
sovereignty  was  that  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 
adopted  June  29,  1776.  (asji.) 

LiinxUure :  Pomsboy,  Constitutional  Law, 
Instructions  (1875);  SohouIiEB,  Constitu- 
tional Studies  (1897)  ;  Bubgess,  Polit  Sci. 
and  Constitutional  Law  (1890);  S.£.Baij>win, 
Mod.  Polit.  Instit,  chaps,  i  and  iv  (1898); 
Gnbibt,  Hist,  of  the  English  Constitution 
(Eng.  trans.)  (1886) ;  Tuoksb,  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States :  a  critical  Discussion 
of  its  Genesis,  Development,  and  Interpreta- 
tion, i.  chaps,  iv  and  v  (1899);  Tambaslq^ 
Le  Belazioni  fra  la  Costituzione  e  I'Amminis- 
trazione  (1898). 

Constitutional  Law:  Ger.  SUuUsrecht; 
Fr.  droU  puhlie,  lot  constittahnndU^  Un 
organiqua  (a  law  of  a  constitutional  nature) ; 
Ital.  diriUo  easHhiziondle.  The  law  pre- 
scribed for  a  political  society  by  its  oiganic 
constitution  :  the  law  applicable  to  questions 
of  constitutional  right  and  duty. 

In  Great  Britain  the  constitution  is  made 
up  of  certain  historic  usages,  traditions,  and 
documents ;  of  the  latter,  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Bight  assented  to  by  Charles  I, 
and  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  1688,  being  the 
chief.  It  can  virtually  be  altered  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  the  United  States,  oonstitu- 
tional  law  is  derived  from  the  written  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  states,  and  of  the 
United  States ;  and  their  provisions  can  only 
be  altered  by  constitutional  amendments, 
adopted  in  the  manner  provided  in  each  con« 
stitution  for  itself  or  by  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, duly  called,  in  which  the  whole  people 
are  represented  by  their  delegates.  '  Con- 
stitutional  law,  in  the  form  which  it  has  taken 
in  the  United  States,  is  an  American  graft  on 
English  jurisprudence.  Its  principles  and 
rules  are  maizdy  the  work  of  the  present  (19th) 
century.  They  rest  on  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  a  supreme  law,  expressed  in  written 
form,  in  accodUince  with  which  all  private 
rights  must  be  determined,  and  all  public 
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aathority  administered'  (State  v.  Main,  69 
Gonnecticat  Reports). 

The  construction  of  every  written  document 
is  a  matter  for  the  judges,  not  for  the  jury, 
in  the  trial  of  a  cause.  That  of  a  constitution, 
therefore,  always  presents  a  judicial  question, 
and  as  no  statute  can  be  valid  if  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
judiciary  to  refuse  to  enforce  or  respect  any 
statute  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
as  they  construe  it. 

Some  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  asserted  that,  so  far  as  their  official  duty 
is  concerned,  they  have  a  right  to  construe 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
themselves,  with  no  r^^ard  to  any  construc- 
tion which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  may  have  placed  upon  it,  except  such 
as  the  reasoning  of  the  court  may  demand. 
This  doctrine  is  most  explicitly  set  forth  in 
President  Jacksou's  Veto  Message,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill  to  re-charter 
the  United  States  Buik,  in  1832. 

Judges  will  not  decide  that  a  statute  is  un- 
oonstitutiona],  unless  the  case  is  plain. 

The  conception  of  a  law  restraining  the 
legislature,  and  capable  of  enforcement  by 
executive  or  judicial  officers,  in  contravention 
of  an  act  of  legislation,  is  essentially  an 
American  one.  Constitutional  law  can  only 
exist  in  a  state  where  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
are  divided  between  different  departments, 
each  possessing  a  certain  independence  of  the 
others.  (8.B.B.) 

Literatwre :  Blagxstokb,  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  England,  i.  chap,  ii ;  Pollock, 
First  Book  of  Jurisprudence,  Part  II.  chap, 
iii;  Rossi,  Cours  de  Droit  Constitutionnel 
(1866) ;  CooLBT,  Constitutional  Limitations 
(1890);  Coxa,  Judicial  Power  and  Uncon- 
stitutional Legislature  (1893) ;  Dicbt,  Law  of 
the  Constitution  (1889) ;  Thatbb,  Cases  in 
Constitutional  Law,  i.  chap.  L  (1894). 

Constraints  see  RxBTBAnrr  and  Con- 
8TBAIHT. 

Constraint  (social):  Ger.  Ztoang;  Fr. 
eorUrairUe ;  Ital.  coereizione.  The  direct  com- 
pelling influence  of  one  personality  or  of  the 
social  environment  upon  another  personality, 
considered  as  a  source,  or  the  only  source,  of 
Social  Oboakizatiok  (q.  v.). 

The  constraint  theory  is  usually  traced  to 
Hegel's  'master  and  slave'  doctrine.  Its 
principal  and  ahlest  advocate  is  Durkheim. 

Literaturt:  Hboel,  Encyclopadie,  Part  III. 
§§  iS^^d  (Philosophy  of  Mind,  Wallace's 
trans.,  55  f.);  Duekhbim,  De  la  division  du 


travail  social,  and  Le  Suicide;  Babth 
(critical),  Die  Philos.  d.  Gesch.,  i.  289  ff.; 
Baldwin  (critical),  Social  and  Eth.  Inter- 
pret., §  317.  (J.UJB.) 

Construot  [Lat.  eanstmere,  to  heap  up] : 
no  foreign  equivalents  in  use.  A  word 
used  by  Uoyd  Morgan  {Antmai  Life  and 
Intdligenoe)  to  indicate  the  fiict  that  in 
the  familiar  objects  of  experience  the  mind 
supplements  what  is  directly  presented  to 
sense  by  the  addition  of  representative  ele- 
ments integrated  therewith  through  associa* 
tion ;  such  a  product  is  called  a  Construct. 

When  for  example  a  man  sees  a  sheep 
on  a  distant  slope  of  down,  the  word  sheep 
stands  for  a  construct  formed  through  the 
suggestive  force  of  a  retinal  stimulus  under 
certain  given  circumstances.  The  word  was 
not  proposed  as  a  technical  term,  but  was 
used  for  purposes  of  exposition.  (c.ll.m.) 

Construotive    Imagination :   see  Ima* 

OINATION. 

ConslnioUrenoss !  Ger.  produethe  or 
$ehbpferiBche  ThdiigkeU ;  Fr.foneUan  cofutrue- 
tive  on  erkUrioe;  Ital.  fumaiane  eastruUriee, 
faeuUdt  di  castrwdane  {mentdle).  Mental 
constructiveness  exists  if,  and  so  far  as, 
the  ideas  and  conceptions  which  enter  into 
a  train  of  thought  become  systematically 
modified  or  newly  combined  in  the  process  of 
thinking.  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Consumer  [Lat.  eotv-  +  9umeref  to  take] : 
€^.  Gonsument;  Fr.  coruommateur ;  Ital. 
eoruumatore,  Man  in  his  capacity  as  a  re- 
cipient of  the  services  of  others.  C£  the 
second  of  the  definitions  of  Consumption. 

There  is  no  class  of  consumers  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  in  extenso  from  a  correspond- 
ing class  of  producers.  Nearly  all  men  are 
producers  and  consumers  by  turns;  but  so 
many  economic  events  affect  men,  in  their 
capacity  as  consumers,  in  a  diffsrent  maimer 
from  that  in  which  they  affect  their  capacity  as 
producers,  that  it  is  often  convenient  to  make 
an  abstraction  of  the  former  relation,  and  study 
a  group  of  men  in  this  light  solely.  Such  study 
is  specially  needed  in  dealing  with  problems 
of  practical  economics,  many  of  which  have 
suffered  from  a  neglect  of  this  aspect.    (A.T.H.) 

Consnmsr^s  B«nt:  the  English  term  is 
generally  used  in  the  other  languages  without 
translation.  The  excess  of  the  price  which  a 
person  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  thing, 
rather  than  go  without  it,  over  that  which  he 
actually  does  pay  (Marshall). 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that,  if  the  same 
article  represents  different  costs  of  production 
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to  different  sellers,  those  who  can  produce 
more  cheaply  will  enjoy  a  gain  corresponding 
to  their  advantage  over  their  competitors. 
This  gain,  so  &r  as  it  is  due  to  advantage  of 
location,  was  recognized  by  Ricardo  under  the 
name  of  economic  rent ;  and  the  Ricardian 
conception  was  extended  by  Mangoldt,  and  by 
Walker,  to  cover  the  results  of  other  advantages 
besides  those  of  location.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Marshall  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
same  article  may  represent  different  degrees 
of  utility  to  different  buyei*8 ;  and  that  those 
who  consume  with  greater  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage enjoy  a  gain  in  utility  as  consumers, 
which  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  saving 
in  cost  to  certain  producers.  Marshall  there* 
fore  extended  the  term  rent  to  cover  con- 
sumer's gains  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  doubtea 
whether  the  extension  is  a  wise  one.  Rent 
represents  differences  in  expense  of  production 
rather  than  in  cost  of  production ;  and  utility, 
which  is  in  some  sense  the  converse  of  cost, 
is  in  no  sense  the  converse  of  expense.  Con- 
sumer's Qaia  or  Surplus  seems  a  better  term 
than  Consumer's  Rent  (and  is  also  used  by 
Marshall).  (A.T.H.) 

Consumption:  Ger.  Consumption;  Fr. 
eontommation'y  Ital.  eonnuno.  The  destruction, 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  any  portion  of  wealth 
(Malthus). 

Consumption  may  be  regarded  as  negative 
production.  Just  as  man  can  produce  only 
utilities,  so  he  can  consume  nothing  more. 
He  can  produce  services  and  other  imma- 
terial products,  and  he  can  consume  them 
(MarshaU). 

The  study  of  consumption  of  wealth  is 
much  more  recent  and  less  developed  than  the 
study  of  production.  It  dates  &tmi  Malthus 
as  a  beginner ;  it  was  somewhat  devdoped  by 
the  French  economists  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century ;  but  its  modern  scientific  form 
was  first  indicated  by  Gossen  (1854)  and 
Jevons  (1871).  In  its  theoretical  aspects,  it 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  Austrian 
school  of  economists  (Menger,  Wieser),  and  by 
Clark ;  its  practical  bearings  have  been  de- 
veloped by  Marshall,  Smart,  and  Fatten.  It 
is  not  fully  settled  whether  the  application  of 
the  term  should  be  confined  to  material  goods, 
aa  in  the  first  of  the  definitions  given,  or  ex- 
tended to  things  immaterial,  as  in  the  second. 
Modem  practice  tends  towards  the  latter 
usage. 

Literature:  Marshall,  Princ.  of  Econ., 
Bk.  in.  (A.T.H.) 

Ckmtaet  Sensation  [Lat.  contaetus,  from 


eon-  +  tangere,  to  touch] :  Ger.  BerOhrungt* 
empfindtmg;  Fr.  senscttion  de  contact;  Ital. 
sensiizione  di  contatto,  A  sensation  made  up 
probably  (Dessoir)  of  Tough  Sensation 
(q.v.)  and  Pbessubs  Sensation  (q.  v.). 

Literature:  Dessoib,  Du  Boi^Reymond's 
Arch.  (1892) ;  Sanfokd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  22 ;  Sebgi,  PsychoL  physiol. 
(1888),  8a.  (J.M.B.) 

Contagion  (social  and  mental)  [Lat. 
eon-  +  tangere,  to  touch] :  Ger.  {aoeUde  und 
peychdeche)  Aneteckwng ;  tV.  eonJta^ion  {eodaJU 
et  mentdle) ;  Ital.  contagio  {soeidle  e  pdchieo). 
(i)  In  sociology:  the  imitative  repetition  of 
mental  states,  generally  of  impulsive  or  emo- 
tional sorts,  from  person  to  person,  when 
exhibited  on  a  large  scale.  While  contagion 
thus  understood  is  a  social  phenomenon  of 
mimetic  Resemblance  (q.  v.),  the  marks  by 
which  it  may  be  more  closely  defined  must  be 
taken  from  psychology. 

(2)  In  psychology :  a  form  of  imitative  sug- 
gestion ;  a  point  of  view  which  explains  the 
character  of  being  widespread  which  is  essen- 
tial to  contagion  considered  as  a  sociol<^cal 
fact  (see  above).  Both  meanings  are  based  on 
the  pathological  analogy  of  the  contagion  of 
disease. 

Literature:  see  under  Cbowd,  Social 
PsYCUOLoaT,  Suggestion  ;  also  the  manuals 
of  mental  pathology;  Yiebkandt,  Die 
psychische  Ansteckung,  in  Naturvolker  and 
Culturvolker,  89.  (J.M3.-G.P.8.) 

(3)  In  psychiatry :  a  form  of  immediate 
imitation  of  delusions,  erroneous  conceptions, 
and  pathological  feelings.  Qenerally  this 
contagion  is  the  product  of  &mily  life,  or  of 
identical  moral  and  social  conditions.      (E;m.) 

The  impulse  which  develops  into  contagion 
may  be  regarded  as  the  common  and  funda- 
mental impulse  of  Iiotation  (q.  v.).  In  its 
lowest  form,  to  which  there  is  idso  a  morbid 
analogue,  imitation  is  mechanical,  and  consists 
in  the  blind  and  unreflective  repetition  of 
what  is  presented  to  the  senses.  In  a  more 
developed  and  less  direct  fomi,  it  is  represented 
by  the  moulding,  in  greater  or  less  part^  of 
one's  actions  and  beliefs  in  accordance  with  the 
actions  performed  and  the  beliefs  held  by  those 
among  whom  we  live  and  move.  Amongst 
movements  in  which  mental  contagion  plays 
a  prominent  part,  some  are  merely  amusing  as 
illustrating  the  vagaries  to  which  the  spell  of 
contagion  renders  mankind  liable ;  such  as 
the  tiUipomania  of  the  17th  centuxy,  the  wild 
speculations  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  and  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  Uie  endless  iaaliicNis 
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in  dreas  and  manners;  while  others  have  a 
serious  and  sad  import  forthe  history  of  culture. 
The  ▼ariouB  epidemics  of  witchcraft,  the  danc- 
'ing  mania,  the  Flagellants,  the  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  and 
in  part  the  Crusades,  represent  instances  in 
which  it  is  not  always  dear  what  is  normal 
and  what  abnormal. 

On  the  strictly  abnormal  side,  mental  con<!' 
tagion,  as  exaggerated  imitation,  may  appear 
in  idiocy  in  the  form  of  a  senseless  imitation 
of  all  acts  and  sounds  (see  Echolalia).  It 
appears  in  persons  of  a  susceptible  and  neurotic 
temperament,  in  their  tendency  to  be  unduly 
affected  by  the  actions  of  others,  particularly 
actions  which  present  an  element  of  novelty  or 
bizarrerie,  or  involve  emotional  excitement. 
Beligious  excitement  offers  many  instances 
of  this  kind  (see  Esidbmios,  mental),  while 
the  fact  that  suicides,  murders,  or  any  unusual 
forms  of  crime  tend  to  be  imitated  is  well 
known.  Another  class  of  extreme  cases  are 
those  in  which  distinct  insanity  is  communi- 
cated by  contagion.  Cases  are  imown  in  which 
constant  association  with  an  insane  person 
bnngs  on  a  similar  form  of  insanity,  or  in 
which  the  shock,  which  arises  from  witnessing 
insanity  in  another,  produces  insanity.  Like- 
wise, the  simultaneous  affection  of  two  or 
more  persons— called  by  the  French  /o2te  d 
dewx — may  be  cited  as  instances  of  contagion, 
acting  probably  on  a  predisposed  nature.  In 
certainmental  disorders,  particularly  Hystebia 
(q.  v.),  morbid  contagion  is  a  most  prominent 
and  complicated  factor  of  the  disease. 

Liierat^e:  arts.  Communicated  Insanity, 
and  Imitation,  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med. 
(and  references  there  given);  also  references 
under  Imitatiok  and  Suooestiok;  Hibsch, 
Epidemics  of  Hysteria,  in  Pop,  Sci.  Mo.  (1896), 
544 ;  Mackat,  Hist,  of  extraordinary  Popular 
Delusions  (1852);  E.  Kb5neb,  Die  Folic 
k  deux,  Allg.  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychiat.,  xL  634; 
Abnaud,  La  FoUe  k  deux,  &c.,  Ann. 
MM.-P8ychol.  (1893);  Pbotjst,  l^tude  sur  la 
Folie  k  deux,  Th^se  de  Paris  (1893);  Bab« 
COOK,  Communicated  Insanity,  Amer.  J.  of 
Insan.,  li.  518;  Ibeland,  The  Blot  on  the 
Brain  (1893),  206,  and  elsewhere;  Sidis, 
Psychol,  of  Suggestion  (1898),  also  Century 
Mag.  (1896),  849;  Lehmann,  Aberglaube  u. 
Zauberei  (1898);  A.  D.  White,  A  Hist,  of 
the  War&re  of  Sci.  with  Theol.,  chap, 
zvi,  and  elsewhere;  Fiouieb,  Les  Myst^res 
de  la  Sci.;  P.  Bbonabd,  Les  maladies  6pi- 
d6miques  de  Tesprit  (1887).  (J. J.) 

.  Also  Ch.  FiBK,  La  FamiUe  n^vropathique 


(1894,  on  predispositions  to  the  same  mental 
derangements);  H.  Mabiok,  La  Solidarity 
morale;  LABiQUE  and  Falbet,  La  Folie  k 
deux,  ou  Folie  communiqu^e,  Ann.  M6d.- 
Psychol.  (1877)  ;  Bi&ois,  La  Folie  k  deux,  ou 
Folie  simultan^  (1880).  On  psychic  epi- 
demics see  Calmktl,  De  la  Folie,  ii  (1856); 
also  SiaHELE,  Folia  delinquente,  'Delin- 
quenza  settaria.'  (l.m.-b.m.) 

Contemplation  [Lat.  ccntempUiTef  to  con- 
template]: Ger.  Cantem])laHon ;  Fr.  contem- 
plation; ItaL  contemjj^ijudone,  (i)  A  state  of 
intuition  of  the  divine,  or  of  absorption  in 
one's  own  mental  life,  as  in  Mysticism  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Used  loosely  for  more  or  less  persistent 
meditation  and  introspection.  In  this  sense 
the  contemplative  life  is  contrasted  with  the 
lustive;  and  certain  modes  of  experience  (e.g. 
the  aesthetic)  are  said  to  be  contemplative,  as 
not  apparently  involving  conation.        (j.m.b.) 

Content  [Lat.  conientus,  contained] :  G^r. 
Ifihalt;  Fr.  motive,  eontenu;  Ital.  conJtenuto, 
(i)  Whatever  in  any  way  forms  part  of  a 
total  consciousness  considered  in  abstraction 
from  its  form,  its  relations,  and  all  of  its 
implications ;  or  the  whole  together  with  its 
constituents.  Yet  the  form  or  relations,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  may  be  a  content. 

(2)  A  constituent  of  any  kind  of  presented 
whole. 

(3)  An  object  meant  or  intended  by  the 
subject  (Bradley,  Bosanquet).  See  Intent 
for  this  meaning,  content  being  reserved  for 
sense  (i). 

(i)  This  is  a  term  which  has  recently  come  to 
be  used  to  secure  a  neutral  way  of  referring  to 
what  is  in  the  mind,  without  designating  its 
elements  (whether  cognitive,  affective,  or  cona- 
tive),  and  without  raising  the  question  as  to 
the  mind's  ultimate  relation  to  the  matter  and 
to  its  form.  Content  may  thus  be  characterized 
as  *  felt,'  '  presented,'  *  willed '  content  in  this 
case  or  that.  It  is  convenient,  as  allowing 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  or  that  aspect 
of  experience  is  a  content  or,  in  some  way, 
only  an  attribute  of  a  content ;  as  in  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  '  mental  activity '  is  a 
content,  and,  if  t>o,  of  what  sort.  So  also  in 
questions  of  mental  functional  process  or  pro- 
cedure (as  in  argumentation),  we  may  dis- 
tinguish conveniently  the  presented  content 
(argued  about),  and  the  process  (the  arguing), 
going  on  to  ask  whether  the  latter  is  also 
found  in  consciousness  as  a  content.  The 
utility  of  the  term  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
question  as  to  how  changes,  development,  &c., 
in  content  are  possible. 
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(2)  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
teim  content  to  what  is  called  above  presented 
content,  i.  e.  the  matter  of  cognitive  and  intel- 
lectual processes  (Miinsterberg).  This  has 
arisen  possibly  from  the  distinction  between 
'revived '  and  '  presented '  or  '  original  *  con- 
tent, where  the  revival  is  understood  to  be 
intellectual  revival,  by  images.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  it  would  seem,  to  leave  open  the 
possibility  that  experiences  not  cognitive  may 
be  intellectually  revived  (e.  g.  '  felt  content ' 
revived  as  'represented  content 'V  and  also 
that  aU  sorts  of  content  may  be  revived 
in  other  than  intellectual  (e.g.  affective  in 

form).  (J.M.B.-Q.F.8.) 

LiUrtUwre  (rather  on  topics  involving  the 
conception  of  content  than  on  the  term  itself) : 
MCksterbeso,  Die  WiUenshandlung ;  Ward, 
Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Psychology;  Stout,  Analytic 
Psychol.,  i.  143  f.;  Baldwin,  Elements  of 
Psychol.,  Glossary.  Also  literature  under 
Activity  (mental).  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Cfontigiii^  (law  of)  [Lat.  eem- + tangere^  to 
touch]:  Gkr.  Oesetz  der  ^erilJirungsaMoeieiHon; 
Ft.  loi  ct(U80cicUt(m  par  eonHffu/Ui;  Ital.  legge 
deU*  (Msociazione  di  eaniiguUd.  This  law 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  when  presenta- 
tions, or  other  associable  contents  of  conscious- 
ness, occur  simultaneously  or  in  immediate 
sequence,  the  corresponding  mental  disposi- 
tions become  associated.  Cf.  Association 
(of  ideas).  (o.f.b.,  j.m.b.) 

Ckmtingeiit  [Lat.  eon^ + tangere,  to  touch] : 
Ger.  (i)  abhdngigf  (a)  snifilUig;  Fr.  canHnr 
gerU;  Ital.  eontin^mie.  (i)  Conditioned 
(q.  v.).  Also  (a)  synonymous  with  the  adjec- 
tives Chance  (q.v.,  first  meaning)  and  for- 
tuitous (see  Pbobabilitt). 

It  is  recommended  that  contingent  be  con- 
fined to  meaning  (i),  which  includes  the  con- 
ception of  chance  (second  meaning  only),  as 
defined  in  the  theory  of  probability.  The  sub- 
stantives contingence  (abstract)  and  contin- 
gency are  then  synonymous  with  chance  in 
its  scientific  meaning.  (j.m.b.) 

Contiiig«Bt  (logical) :  see  Modautt. 

Oontinm^  [Lat.  continuare^  to  join  to- 
gether]: Ger.  ConUniMU,  StetigkeU;  Fr. 
eontifmitB;  Ital.  eonUnwUdL.  Belative  same- 
ness through  a  series  of  changes,  stages,  or 
positions :  in  so  far  as  any  of  the  determining 
conditions  of  an  aspect  of  reality  remain  un- 
changed, in  so  for  that  aspect  is  said  to  be 
continuous. 

More  special  cases  of  the  notion  of  con- 
tinuity in  mathematics  and  biology  are  g^ven 
under  the  following  topics,  and  in  psychology 


under  the  term  Continuum  (q.  v.).  In  philo- 
sophy the  term  uniformity  has  served  in  the 
doctrines  of  Unifobmity  of  Natubb  (q.v.) 
and  Unifobmitabianism  (q.  v.)  to  express  this 
meaning.  Cf.  literary  citations  in  Eisler, 
Wdri0rb,d.pkiloi.Begrtffe,Steiigkeit.  (j.m.b.) 
Ckmtinuily  (in  biology) :  (i)  Of  life.  The 
doctrine  of  Biooenesib  (q.v.)  summed  up  in 
the  dictum,  omne  vimun  e  vivo. 

(2)  Of  cells.  The  doctrine  that  every  living 
cell  is  derived  from  a  living  cell :  omnU  eelUda 
e  cdhda  (see  Cell  Theobt). 

(3)  Of  germ-plasm.  The  doctrine  that  any 
cell,  or  group  of  cells,  capable  of  developing 
into  a  complete  organism,  contains  nuclear 
matter  directly  continuous  with  that  from 
which  the  organism  of  which  they  are  the 
products  was  developed.  This  doctrine  is  the 
basis  of  Weismann's  studies  of  heredity  (Die 
KontinmUU  des  KeimpUuma^  1885;  Germ- 
Plasm,  1893),  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its 
currency.  Cf.  Hsbeditt.  Or,  more  par- 
ticularly, as  applied  to  the  germ-cells,  the 
doctrine  that  the  germ-plasm  in  the  o&pring 
is  not  formed  anew,  but  derived  directly 
through  cell-division  from  the  germ-plasm  of 
the  germ-cells  of  the  parent  or  parents. 

(C.LL.M.— E.8.0.) 

(4)  Of  variation.  The  doctrine  that  the  sort 
of  variation  which  is  effective  in  producing 
evolution  is  by  small  and  continued  increments 
in  the  same  direction,  as  opposed  to  the  view 
that  it  is  by  sudden  well-marked  leaps  (so- 
called  '  discontinuous  variation,'  on  which  sea 
Bateson,  Materiaia/or  the  Study  of  VariaHan, 

1895).      Cf.  VaBIATION.  (O.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

Oontiniii^  (in  geometry) :  the  points  of  a 
right  line  constitute  an  ordinal  assemblage 
of  points,  which  is  called  continuous  because 
it  possesses  the  following  attributes  : — 

(i)  Between  any  two  points  of  the  line 
there  are  other  points  of  the  line. 

(a)  If  all  the  points  of  the  line  are  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  any  given  law 
into  two  assemblages,  A  and  B,  so  related 
that  each  point  in  A  lies  to  the  left  of  every 
point  in  B,  either  the  assemblage  A  will 
possess  a  last  point  to  the  right,  or  the 
assemblage  B  a  first  point  to  the  left. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  the  case,  as 
Aristotle  would  have  said,  and  as  follows 
from  (i),  that  there  cannot  be  both  a  last 
point,  P,  in  A,  limiting  A  to  the  right,  and  a 
first  pointy  Q,  in  B,  distinct  from  P,  limiting 
B  to  the  Icit;  but  also  that  either  ii  or  ^ 
must  have  a  limiting  point,  that  a  definite 
point  exists  at  which  the  separation  of  the 
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points  of  the  line  into  the  assemhhiges  A  and 
B  occurs,  and  at  which  the  line  itself  is 
separated  into  two  distinct  parts. 

Every  other  ordinal  assemblage  which 
possesses  these  or  analogous  attributes  is  also 
called  continuous.  Thus  the  points  of  a  line 
segment,  the  points  of  an  unbroken  curved 
line,  the  totality  of  the  real  numbers,  both 
rational  and  irrational,  all  constitute  con- 
tinuous assemblages. 

The  significance  of  the  first  attribute  is  at 
once  apparent.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  in- 
finite divisibility  of  a  line  segment,  which 
Aristotle  maintained  and  Epicurus  denied,  and 
which  Kant  made  the  definition  of  continuity. 

But  this  attribute  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  continuity.  Thus  the  assemblage  of  the 
rational  numbers — or  of  those  points  of 
a  right  line  by  which  they  may  be  repre- 
sented— possesses  it,  but  is  evidently  dis- 
continuous. This  assemblage  does  not  possess 
the  attribute  (a). 

Thus  since  there  is  no  rational  number 
whose  cube  is  2,  we  may  distribute  all  the 
rational  numbers  into  an  assemblage  A^  con- 
sisting of  those  whose  cubes  are  less  than  2, 
and  an  assemblage  B,  consisting  of  those 
whose  cubes  are  greater  than  2.  Evidently 
each  number  in  A  is  less  than  every  number 
in  B.  But  there  is  no  greatest  number  in  A; 
for  when  any  rational  number  has  been 
assigned  whose  cube  is  less  than  2,  it  is 
always  possible  to  find  a  greater  rational 
whose  cube  is  also  less  than  2.  And,  in  like 
manner,  there  is  no  least  number  in  B. 

We  obtain  an  assemblage  of  numbers  which 
possesses  the  attribute  (2),  and  is  therefore 
continuous,  only  when  to  the  rationals  we  add 

the  number  ^2  and  all  other  irrational  num- 
bers; and,  in  like  manner,  a  continuous 
assemblage  of  points,  when  to  the  points 
which  represent  the  rational  numbers  we  add 
a  point  for  every  irrational  number. 

This  subtle  attribute  (2)  of  continuity 
escaped  notice  until  very  recently.  It  was 
first  brought  to  light  independently  in  the 
early  seventies  by  O.  Cantor  and  Dedekind. 

The  extension  of  this  analysis  of  continuity 
to  two  and  three  dimensional  space  is  obvious. 
Thus  the  assemblage  of  all  the  right  lines  in 
a  plane  which  pass  through  one  and  the  same 
point  is  ordinal,  and  possesses  attributes 
analogous  to  (i)  and  (2).  And  every  point 
of  the  plane  lies  on  one  or  other  of  these  lines. 
The  points  of  the  plane  may,  therefore,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  be  distributed  among  the 
elements  of  a  continuous  assemblage  of  one 


dimension — ^assemblages  which  are  them- 
selves continuous.  See  Space,  and  Con- 
tinuum. 

LitercUure:  Dbdekind,  Stetigkeit  u.  Irra- 
tionale  Zahlen  ;  Q.  Cantob,  Giiindlagen  einer 
allg.  Mannichfaltigkeitslehre.  (h.b.f.) 

Oontinnoii8  QnantiL'^ :  see  Continuity, 
and  Continuum. 

OontinniuiL  [Lat.].  That  which  has  the 
property  of  Continuity  (q.  v.). 

In  psychology  the  conception  of  continuum 
has  been  developed  mainly  by  Ward  {Enej/e. 
Brtt.^  9th  ed.,  art.  Psychology),  who  main- 
tains that  there  is  in  all  mental  change  or  ^ 
development  a  progressive  differentiation  of 
that  which  was  before  less  differentiated  back 
to  a  theoretical  state,  before  specific  experience, 
in  which  there  was  an  undifferentiated  field ; 
a  sensory  or  presentation  continuum,  and  a 
motor  continuum.  '  Working  backward,'  says 
Ward  (loc.  cit.,  35),  *  we  are  led  ...  to  the 
conception  of  a  (otum  obieetivum,  or  objective 
continuum,  which  is  gradually  differentiated. 
.  .  .  Actual  presentation  consists  in  this  con- 
tinuum being  differentiated.'  The  meaning 
of  this  position  is  seen  in  its  opposition  to  the 
so-called  atomistic  view  represented  by  Con- 
dillac  and  the  Associationists,  which  depicts 
mental  growth  and  change  as  a  progressive 
uniting  of  elements  before  separate  and  dis- 
continuous. See  MiND-BTUFF  Theoby.  The 
conception  of  a  continuum  is  also  extended 
to  each  of  the  qualitative  sense-fields — an 
auditory,  a  visual,  a  touch,  a  colour,  &c,  con- 
tinuum, each  of  them  being  conceived  as 
having  a  continuous  field  of  its  own,  not 
broken  in  upon  by  events  from  other  fields — 
within  which  the  presentations  of  the  same 
quality  or  class,  while  differentiated,  are  never- 
theless held  together  by  continuous  gradation. 
With  Ward's  view  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare that  contained  in  Cornelius's  Psyched.  dU 
EifahrwfigBwiaaefMehaft  Cornelius  does  not 
use  the  word  continuum ;  but  he  gives  a  view 
of  mental  development  essentially  analogous 
to  Ward's,  except  that  he  denies  subconscious- 
ness, and  identifies  all  differentiation  with 
conscious  distinction. 

Literature :  Wabd  and  Cobnelius  (as  cited 
above);  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  chap. 

xiii.  (J.M.B.-O.F.S.) 

Oontrarconative :   see  Action,  and  In- 

VOLUNTABY. 

Cfontraet  [Lat.  conlrciehUy  from  e<m-  + 
trahere,  to  draw] :  Qer.  Vtrirag ;  Fr.  eonlrat ; 
Ital.  contr<UU>.  (i)  A  coincident  expression 
of  will  by  two  or  more  persons,  intended  by 
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all,  or  naturally  calculated  and  by  some  of 
them  intended,  to  alter  the  legal  relations  of 
all  to  each  other;  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  parties  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain 
thing  (Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wlieaton's 
U.  B.  Reports,  117). 

The  act  of  agreeing  is  the  contract;  the 
consequent  change  of  relations  expresses  the 
obligation  which  proceeds  from  it. 

(2)  A  written  document  executed  by  the 
oontnoting  parties,  setting  forth  the  terms  of 
thdr  agreement. 

In  tibe  Roman  law  there  could  be  no  con- 
tract without  a  consequent  obligation.  An 
obligation  was  of  the  essence  of  every  contract. 
Agreements  without  an  obligation,  which 
would  support  an  action,  were  styled  con- 
ventions (cofKwrUtb)  or  pacts  {pactum,  jpacUoy 
They  might  have  a  defensive  force,  in  case  of 
an  action  by  one  of  the  parties  against  the 
other.  An  agreement  expressed  with  certain 
forms,  or  founded  upon  certain  transactions, 
became  a  eontraehu,  '  Sed  cum  nulla  subest 
causa  propter  conventionem,  bio  constat  non 
posse  constitui  obligationem.  Igitur  nuda 
pactio  obligationem  non  parit,  sed  pant  excep- 
tionem'  {Dig,,  ii.  14,  de  PaeHs,  7,  §  4).  Our 
definition  of  contract  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
definition  of  a  convention,  and  may  be  com- 
pared withSavign/s  definition  of  an  agreement 
(Vertrag)  as '  the  union  of  several  persons  in  one 
concurrent  declaration  of  will,  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  determined.'  In  English  and 
American  law,  while  a  contract  not  founded 
on  a  sufficient  consideration,  unless  expressed 
in  writing  under  seal,  cannot  support  an  action, 
it  is  none  the  less  a  contract  We  Ttcogmze 
illegal  contracts,  and  void  contracts,  as  con- 
tracts (cf.  Anson,  Principles  cf  Contract).    Cf. 

COKSTDBRATIOK.  (8.E.B.) 

Contract  involves  not  a  mere  promise  (^Mudvm 
pactum),  but  an  obligation  at  law  {ciiigati^. 
It  involves  a  relation  of  free  persons.  To 
Roman  law  and  to  Kant,  marriage  was  a  con- 
tract, and  to  Hobbes  and  other  philosophers 
the  union  of  men  in  states  or  even  societies 
is  founded  on  contract.  See  SociaIi  Cok- 
TRAGT.  Wherever  there  has  been  law  there 
has  been  contract,  but  the  present  exactness 
of  the  notion  of  contract  is  due  to  Roman  law 
(of  fieanim,  later  eanisrachU),  Scottish  law  and 
the  Code  Napoleon  follow  Roman  law  more 
closely  than  does  the  English. 

LiteraiMre :  Saviqky,  Das  neuere  Romische 
Recht;  Mabkbt,  Elements  of  Law;  Mains, 
Ancient  Law;  Mackxkkib,  Roman  Law; 
JusTiNiAK,  Institutes,  III.  Tit.  xiv.,  De  Ob- 
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ligationibus,  treating  of  oblig.  ex  contractu, 
quasi  ex  contractu,  ex  malefido,  quasi  ex 
maleficio — or  express  and  implied  contracts,  in- 
tentional and  unintentional  injuries ;  'Koljoss, 
Common  Law,  Lects.  7,  8,  9.         (J.B.-B.B3.) 

Ooatraetili'^  (muscuhu:)  [Lat.  conr  + 
trahcrt,  to  draw  together]  :  Qer.  G<miiractum»-' 
fiShigkeit ;  Fr.  eaniraetiUtS;  Ital.  carOraUiUtiL 
The  property  or  function  of  living  tissoes  to 
react  in  some  way  when  a  proper  stimulus 
is  applied.  See  VitaIi  Fiiofibbtibs,  and 
Muscle.  (c.v.h.) 

Contraotioii  (muscular)  and  €kmtr»o- 
tare :  Oer.  Zucammmziekung,  (more  exactly) 
VerkUrzung;  Fr.  eaniractum;  ItaL  eantrazicne. 
Action  ef  a  muscle  by  which  its  ends  are 
brought  closer  together.  Contracture  is  a 
condition  in  which  the  muscle  &ils  to  elongate 
normally  after  a  contraction;  also  called 
'  contraction  -  remainder '    (Hermann).       See 

MUBCLE.  (O.F.H.) 

Ckmtradiotion  (law,  principle,  or  axiom 
of,  in  logic)  [Lat.  oon<ra+(2toen&  to  speak] : 
Ger.  Orundaaiz  des  Widerspmcks;  Fr.  /»rm- 
dpe  de  contradiction ;  Ital.  legge  di  eontnddi* 
zione.  The  Principle  of  Contradiction  is  but 
the  explicit  statement  of  a  simple  condition 
under  which  thinking  can  cklm  to  attain 
its  end,  truth ;  or,  negatively,  without  which 
thinking  may  not  attain  its  end.  To  any 
assertion  in  which  it  is  declared  that  some 
thought-content  holds  good,  there  ia  concdv- 
able  an  opposed  assertion,  which  does  no  more 
than  declare  that  such  thoaghtHM>ntent  does 
not  hold  good.  Assertions  so  opposed  are  called 
technically  Contradictories;  and  the  Principle 
of  Contradiction  only  expresses  in  genendiaed 
fashion  their  relation  to  truth  by  the  formula: 
Contradictory  judgments  cannot  both  be  tme. 
The  simplicity  of  Uie  condition  to  be  expressed, 
and  the  variety  of  ways  of  approaching  its 
determination,  account  for  difierences  of  formu- 
lation.   See  also  Pbopositiok. 

All  discussions  of  the  principle  lead  back- 
wards to  the  first  formal  and  elaborate 
statement  of  it  in  Aristotle,  whose  method 
of  treatment  keeps  wondei^sdly  clear  from 
both  the  strictly  formal  and  subjective  view 
and  the  ontological  and  objective.  The  best 
accounts  of  his  view  are  in  Prantl,  GeeeK.  d, 
Logik,  i.  119,  130  ff.;  Orote,  Aristotle  (and 
ed.),  App.  iii;  Maier,  Die  SyUogisUk  dee 
Ariet.,  Pt  I.  (1896),  41-73.  A  full  notion 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed, with  referenoes  to  the  main  disconions 
concerning  its  scope,  will  be  found  in  UdMr- 
weg^s  Logik,  §  77.    On  the  difference  between 
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the  AriBtotelian  point  of  view  and  that  of 
formal  logic,  which  takes  its  origin  in  the 
Kantian  work,  see  Sigwart  (Logik,  §  23) ;  on 
the  principle  in  empirical  logic,  see  Mill  {Exam, 
of  Hamilton,  47 1)  and  Venn  {Empirical  Logic). 
Bain  {Ded.  Logic,  14-1 7)  tends  to  lay  needless 
stress  on  consistency  in  language.  (B.A.) 

Oontradiotory  (in  logic):  see  Opposition. 

Contnuliotory  BeprMwntation :  see 
Ihhibitiok  (mental). 

Contraposition  [Lat.  corUra-j-porwre,  to 
place] :  Qer.KonirajponHon;  Yr.cofUrapontion; 
Ital.  contraposizions.  The  process  by  which 
there  is  inferred  firom  a  g^ven  judgment,  called 
the  Contraponend,  another  judgment,  called 
the  ContrapositiYey  having  for  its  subject  the 
contradictory  or  negative  of  the  original  predi- 
cate, and  for  its  predicate  the  negative  of  the 
original  subject.  (b.a.-o.l.f.) 

It  may  be  regarded,  though  it  is  a  process 
of  immediate  inference,  as  involving  two  dis- 
tinct steps :  (i)  the  Obvsbsion  (q.  v.)  of  the 
original  proposition,  (2)  the  Convbbsion  (q.  v.) 
of  the  obverted  original.  As  involving  con- 
version, the  process  is  inapplicable  to  the 
particular  affirmative  proposition,  the  obverted 
form  of  which  is  the  inconvertible  particular 
negative.  The  contrapositions  thus  obtained 
may  themselves  be  obverted,  and  the  name 
contrapositive  is  often  g^ven  to  the  form  so 
expreseed.  See  Keynes,  Formal  Logic,  Ft. 
n.  chap.  iii. 

The  name  has  come  into  the  traditional  logic 
from  Boeihius  (see  Prantl,  Oeaeh,  d.  Logik, 
L  698),  though  the  type  of  conversion  had 
been  recognized  earlier.  There  has  been  no 
fixity  of  usage  in  regard  to  it,  although  the 
variations  of  opinion  have  been  of  slight  im- 
portance. The  name  contraposition  has  been 
employed  in  a  wider  and  in  a  narrower  sense, 
and  the  process  described  has  been  designated 
by  a  variety  of  technical  terms.  (bjl.) 

Contnury  (in  logic) :  see  Opposition. 

Ckmtnurt  [Lat.  contra  +  aiare,  to  stand]  : 
Get.  Kcnirasi;  Fr.  coniraste;  Ital.  eorUraslo. 
The  juxtii^)osition  of  di£Ferent  and  especially  of 
opposite  qualities  or  quantities,  with  a  result- 
ing emphasis  of  the  characteristics  of  one  or 
both  the  elements  involved. 

In  sculpture  and  architecture  applied  most 
frequently  to  the  disposition  of  masses  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  limiting  lines.  In 
painting  it  is  somewhat  similarly,  but  also 
and  especially,  applied  to  the  grouping  of 
figures  and  the  treatment  of  light,  shade,  and 
colour.  In  music  it  is  applied  widely  either 
to  the  sequence  of  successive  tones  and  chords, 


to  the  arrangement  of  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo, to  the  relations  of  piano  and  forte,  to 
changes  in  tempo,  to  the  di£ferences  in  pitch 
and  quality  as  between  bass  and  soprano,  and 
to  the  distinctions  in  timbre  and  quality  in 
general.  In  literature  it  is  applied  very 
loosely  to  the  treatment  of  scenes,  char- 
acters, &C.  (JJI.A.) 
Literature  :  Gboos,  Einleitung  in  die 
Aesth. ;  Marshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesth., 
and  Aesth.  Princ;  KntsOHMAim,  Psychol.- 
aesth.  Bedeutung  des  Lichts-  und  Farben- 
contrastes,  Philos.  Stud.  (1892);  the  general 
treatises  on  Absthbtigb  (q.  v.),  notably  v. 
Habtmanit,  and  on  pyschology,  notably 
HOffdikg.                                      (j.B.A.-W.H.n.) 

Contrast  (affective),  (i)  The  modifying, 
due  to  an  affective  state,  of  simultaneous  or 
succeeding  affective  states.  (2)  The  production 
of  opposed  or  so-called  contrary  emotionalstates 
in  connection  with  changes  in  the  stimulating 
conditions ;  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow, 
are  pairs  illustrating  this  form  of  contrast. 

(i)  The  contrast  effects  extend  to  all  phases 
of  emotion — quality,  excitement,  hedonic 
tone.  It  has  been  much  discussed  under  the 
term  relativity,  especially  with  reference  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  since  Plato's  theory  of  the 
relativity  of  pleasure,  which  may  be  called 
hedonic  contrast.  See  Paut  and  Pleaburb. 
The  qualitative  contrast  effects,  usually  called 
<  emotional  contrast,'  are  either '  successive ' — 
the  after-effects  of  one  emotional  state  upon 
succeedingemotionalstateSyOr'simultaneous' — 
the  modification  of  one  relatively  distinguish- 
able element  in  an  emotional  state  by  another. 
The  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear  are  often 
cited  to  illustrate  all  these  sorts  of  contrast. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  term  affective  con- 
trast be  confined  to  this  first  meaning. 

(2)  In  normal  cases,  under  the  second 
definition,  the  changed  conditions  reflect  new 
information,  knowledge,  &c. ;  changes  in  the 
cognitive  contents  which  stimulate  the  emo- 
tion. In  many  pathological  instances,  how- 
ever, obscure  organic  or  subjective  changes 
produce  very  marked  oscillations  of  emotion. 
The  effects  of  contrast  in  sense  (i)  are  present 
also  in  these  cases. 

Two  special  forms  of  contrast  in  this  sense 
are  distinguished  andillustrated  with  the  figure 
under  Hopb  and  Despaib  :  (a)  the  form  due 
to  dwelling  in  turn  upon  the  varying  possi- 
bilities of  outcome  of  a  given  situation  (such 
as  the  mingled  hope  and  fear  of  a  paitisan 
spectator  at  a  closely  contested  athletic  con- 
test), and  (6)  the  form  due  to  actual  changes 
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in  the  exciting  situation  (as  the  national  joy 
and  sorrow  attending  the  fortunes  of  an  army 
at  war).  It  is  recommended  that  the  phrase 
'contrasted  emotion'  be  used  for  all  cases 
corresponding  to  this  second  meaning. 

Literature:  the  textbooks  of  psychology; 
the  citations  given  under  Emotion,  and  under 
Paix  and  Fleasube.     See  also   Biblioo. 

G,  2,  k,  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Contrast  (binocular) :  Oer.  binacularer 
Kontrast;  Ft,  eontraste  binociHaire ;  Ital.  eon- 
trasto  hinocitlare.  The  collective  name  for 
contrast  effects  occurring  between  the  images 
in  the  two  eyes. 

The  classical  instance  of  such  contrast  is 
the  Side  Window  Expebiment  (q.v.).  A 
simple  case  is  this:  lay  a  white  square  of 
card  on  a  black  ground,  bring  a  grey  glass 
before  the  one  and  a  blue  before  the  other 
eye,  and  obtain  double  images.  The  one  of 
these  is,  of  course,  blue ;  the  other,  however, 
is  not  grey,  but  yellowish. 

LUerabwre',  FECHNEB,Abhandl.d.kgl.  sachs. 
Gesell.  d.  Wiss.,  vii.  (i860)  511  ff. ;  Hebino, 
in  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  i. 
600  f. ;  WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.), 
ii.  209  ff. ;  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik  (2nd 
ed.),  936  ff. ;  Titgheneb,  Philos.  Stud.,  viii. 
23 1  ff. ;  BBt^CKE,  Fogg.  Ann.,  Ixxxiv.  4 20  ff. ; 
Chauveau,  C.  R.  Soc.  de  Biol.,  cxiii.  394  ff.; 
AuBEBT,  Physiol.  Optik,  549.  (e.b.t.) 

Contrast  (colour,  simultaneous):  Ger. 
^mtiZton^/ar&en.^;on<ra«<(J7«2%^tte^on<ra0£); 
Fr.  wntrcate  simuUaniS  des  cauleura;  Ital. 
cotUrasto  dei  eoiori.  The  mutual  effects,  in 
respect  to  colour  and  brightness,  which  simul- 
taneously seen  but  separated  visual  areas  have 
upon  each  other.  (jjijs.) 

The  general  law  of  contrast  is  that  the 
colour  and  brightness  of  a  given  object  are 
affected  by  the  colour  and  brightness  of  other, 
and  especially  of  neighbouring,  objects  in  the 
visual  field,  which  they  in  turn  affect  in  a 
corresponding  way. 

The  special  laws  of  simultaneous  colour 
contrast  are  as  follows :  (i)  the  contrast  effect 
is  maximal  along  the  line  of  contact  (mar- 
ginal contrast) ;  (2)  the  increase  of  bright- 
ness in  a  bright  field  on  dark  ground  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  brightness-differ- 
ence of  field  and  ground ;  (3)  the  more  satu- 
rated the  inducing  ground,  the  more  saturated 
the  induced  (contrast)  colour;  (4)  contrast 
always  takes  uie  direction  of  greatest  opposi- 
tion,  i.  e.  every  colour  induces  its  complemen- 
tary (or  antagonistic)  colour — black  white, 
and  white  black. 


Helmholtz  regarded  contrast  as  due  to  a 
'  deception  of  judgment.'  Wundt  translates 
this  phrase  into  *  an  instance  of  the  law  of 
relativity,'  thus  bringing  contrast  into  line 
with  Weber's  law,  &c.  Opposed  to  these  cen- 
tral theories  is  Hering's  peripheral  theory, 
according  to  which  contrast  depends  upon  the 
interaction  of  retinal  excitations ;  the  retina 
functions  always  as  a  whole,  however  limited 
the  area  of  a  given  stimulation.  The  latter 
hypothesis  is  gaining  ground.  See  Metsb's 
eVpebiment.  According  to  Marillier,  the 
phenomena  of  contrast  were  first  pointed  out 
by  Chevreul.  (b.b.t.) 

Hering's  device  for  obtaining  different 
simultaneous  contrast  for  the  two  eyes  proves 
conclusively  that  the  phenomenon  is  retinal 
(unless  one  could  assume  a  right-handed  and 
a  lefb-handed  judgment).  Cf.  Hering,  Zeitsch. 
/.  P8yeh6l.y  i.  18,  and  Sanford,  Cowrse  in 
Exper,  P8yehidl.y%  165.  But  there  is  no  reason 
that  the  principle  of  relativity,  which  holds 
for  sensation  in  general,  should  be  suspended 
here,  and  hence  it  is  without  doubt  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  total  effect  of  con- 
trast. (O.L.P.) 

LUercUwre:  Ebbinghaus,  Psychologic,  217 
(with  refs.  to  Hering);  Helmholtz,  Phy- 
siol Optik  (2nd  ed.),  542 ;  Wundt,  niysiol. 
Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  i.  52 1 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in 
Exper.  PsychoL,  expts.  152-8;  Hebino,  Zur 
Lehre  vom  Lichtsinn  (1875).  (e.b.t.) 

Oontnurt  (successive  colour) :  Ger.  aucces- 
siver  FarbenihontTdui  {ffdligheitahofUrcui);  Fr. 
cofUr€uU  successifdea  coideurs ;  Ital.  cantraaio 
attceesaivo  dei  cdhri.  The  apparent  altera- 
tion of  a  grey  or  of  a  coloured  surface  by  the 
previous  stimulation  of  the  same  retinal  area 
by  some  other  sort  of  light.  In  other  words, 
it  is  merely  the  effect  of  theAFTEB-iMAOE  (q.v.) 
when  projected  upon  a  fresh  stimulating 
surface.  (e.g.b.--c.l.f.) 

After-images  may  be  so  strong  as  to  afford 
especially  good  instances  of  simultaneous  con- 
trast. It  is  clear  that,  unless  precautions 
are  taken,  successive  contrast  may  interfere 
with  the  results  of  experiments  on  simul- 
taneous contrast. 

LitercUv/re :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  i.  514;  Helmholtz,  PhysioL  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  538 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Ei^r. 
Psychol.,  expts.  151-3;  Hebing,  Zur  Lehre 
vom  Lichtsinn  (1875);  Ebbinghaus,  Psycho- 
logie,  230, 241  (other  refs.  to  Hering).  (E.B.T.) 

ContrMt  (law  of) :  G^r.  Geeetz  der  Asaoda- 
tion  durch  Kcnirast;  Fr.  loi  ctaaaodation 
par  contraate;    Ital.  legge  deW  aaaoeiazicne 
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di  eonlrasto.  The  disputed  law  that  there 
is  a  tendency  of  the  presentations  of  con- 
trasted objects,  as  sucm,  to  reinstate  each 
other  in  conscionsness.  See  Absociatioi?  (of 
ideas).  (o.f.s.) 

Contrast  (visnal  space) :  Qer.  optUchtr 
EaumkofUratt,  optischer  Kantrasl  van  Raum- 
gr&ssen;  Fr.  contraste  spaeial  optique;  Ital. 
eonirasto  visivo  gpazidle.  By  an  easy  trans- 
ference of  the  meaning  of  tiie  term,  certain 
phenomena  of  OpticaIj  Illusioks  (q.  v.),  and 
of  the  estimation  of  spaeial  area,  have  been 
referred  to'the  effect  of  a  '  space  contrast' 

LUerature:  Mt^LLEB  -  Lybb,  Zeitsch.  f. 
PsychoL,  is.  i ;  Loeb,  PflUger's  Arch.,  x. 
509,  and  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  zvi.  398 ;  Hbt- 
MAKS,  Zeitsch.  £  Psychol.,  ix.  248,  and  Philos. 
Stnd.,  xiii.  613;  Wundt,  Abhandl.  d.  kgl. 
sachs.  Gesell.  cL  Wiss.,  zxiy.  (1898)  55,  and 
Philos.  Stud.,  xiv.  i ;  Baldwin,  Psychol.  Rev., 
ii.  244;  Wabben  and  Shaw,  Psychol.  Bev., 
ii.  239.  (E.B.T.) 

Ckmtra- volitional:  for  foreign  equi- 
valents see  Inyolxtntaby.  Opposed  to  voli- 
tion ;  applied  to  movements,  thoughts,  &c., 
which  retnst  voluntary  control  or  direction. 

Equivalent  to  contra-conative  or  involun- 
tary as  contrasted  with  aconative  or  non- 
voluntary, in  the  scheme  of  terminology  for 
the  active  functions  recommended  under 
Action  (in  psychology).  (j.m.b.) 

Ckmtrition :  see  I^pbntance. 

Ckmtrol  [M.Lat.  eofUra  +  roiellum,  a  roll] : 
Ger.  EofUrolle;  'Fr.  conirdle;  Ital.  eotUrcUo 
{govemo  di  si).  Voluntary  command  of  mind 
and  body.  As  concerned  with  conduct  in  its 
ethical  relations,  see  Self-contbol. 

The  psychological  questions  involved  in 
control  turn  about  (i)  control  of  muscular 
movement ;  (2)  control  of  the  attention ;  (3) 
control  of  emotion. 

(i)  By  muscular  control  is  meant  the  volun- 
tary peiformance,  inhibition,  or  modification 
of  muscular  movement  in  accordance  with  one's 
intention  and  volition.  See  Movement  (con- 
trol of). 

(2)  A  question  which  is  very  important, 
both  in  education  and  in  ethics,  concerns  the 
control  of  the  attention.  How  far  and  by 
what  means  can  we  keep  our  attention  under 
control  t  Of  course  this  question  can  be  asked 
onlyof  volontary  attention ;  for  attention  which 
is  drawn  without  our  preparatory  knowledge 
and  intention  is  quite  outside  of  our  con- 
troL  Of  voluntary  attention,  one  theory  holds 
that  it  is  also  outside  of  our  control,  being  a 
purely  reflex  thing,  dictated  by  the  strength  of 


the  influences  which  arise  to  call  the  attention 
in  this  direction  or  that.  Admitting  the  fact 
that  we  seem  to  have  a  moderate  degree  of 
control  or  management  of  the  direction  of  the 
attention,  we  may  distinguish  two  sorts  of  pos- 
sible control  or  management :  first, '  direct,' 
and  second,  '  indirect '  control  of  the  atten- 
tion. Under  the  head  of  direct  control,  those 
who  hold  that  the  attention  is  a  mental  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  power  of  mental  initiation, 
urge  the  case  in  which  we  deliberate,  and  then 
choose  what  we  will  attend  to.  They  say 
that  all  voluntary  movement  of  the  body 
involves  attention  of  this  sort;  so  also  all 
voluntary  direction  of  the  train  of  thought. 
In  this  latter  case,  they  hold  that  we  can,  by 
turning  attention  to  this  or  that  one  of  our 
moves,  so  reinforce  it  as  to  make  it  the  con- 
trolling one,  and  thus  determine  our  choice.  In 
current  discussion,  the  possibility  of  the  mind's 
exercising  any  real  initiation  of  changes  in 
the  flow  of  tiie  mental  life  is  put  here,  i.  e. 
in  the  possibility  of  'direct'  control  of  the 
attention. 

By  'indirect'  controlof  the  attention  is  meant 
the  view  that  the  mind  cannot  direct  attention, 
interfere  with  or  control  the  stream  of  thought, 
without  preliminary  motives,  reasons,  Ac; 
that  its  control  is  always  indirect,  or  through 
earlier  states  of  mind.  In  indirect  control  we 
proceed  upon  motives — the  reasons  on  the 
ground  of  which  we  wish  to  give  the  train 
a  turn  in  this  or  that  direction.  That  is,  we 
are  under  preliminary  motives,  interests,  pre- 
ferences, even  when  by  attention  we  reinforce 
one  of  a  set  of  possible  altematives.  It  is 
true,  say  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  that  we 
choose  by  attending ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  attention  itself  is  determined  by  an  earlier 
choice,  and  so  on.  This  preceding  choice  sets 
the  elements  which  are  really  operative,  and 
it  is  by  identifying  ourselves  with  these  ele- 
ments that  we  get  control.  This  indirect  con- 
trol IB  certainly  a  fact,  whether  it  explains 
all  the  cases  of  seeming  control  or  not  It 
is  shown  in  interesting  pathological  cases. 
Patients  are  reduced  to  complete  inability  to 
move  a  limb,  simply  because  they  cannot 
attend  to  it,  and  the  reason  that  they  cannot 
attend  to  it  is  that,  through  injury  to  the 
brain,  they  have  no  images  to  represent  the 
movement.  This  shows  that  the  attention, 
so  far  from  being  a  self-sufficient  activity, 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  certain  equi- 
valents of  what  is  to  be  attended  to^  through 
which  the  controlling  or  setting  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mental  flow  takes  place.     No  acts 
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can  be  voluntarily  carried  out,  whether  by 
sensorial  or  by  intellectual  attention,  unless 
the  elements  of  earlier  acts  of  attention  in 
the  same  direction  can  be  brought  up  in 
mind. 

These  elements  are  held  to  be  the  indirect 
means  by  which  a  particular  case  of  attention 
is  realized  and  held  under  control.  Put  in 
general  psychological  terms,  the  attention  is 
always  a  function  of  some  content  in  eon- 
sciousness,  and  to  cany  out  an  act  of  atten- 
tion this  content,  or  something  equivalent  to 
it,  must  be  present  first.  The  lack  of  the 
requisites  of  control  is  also  seen  in  cases  of 
fixed  ideas,  obsessions,  &c.,  in  which  the 
patient  finds  it  impossible  to  get  his  attention 
fixed  upon  other  ideas  requisite  to  the  in- 
hibition of  the  former.  Gf.  Kikassthetic 
SiBNSATiONS,  and  Equivalents. 

lAuraiwrt^  on  (i)  and  (2):  see  under 
MovEBfxirr,  and  Attentiok;  also  Piox, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  iv.  (1892),  161  ;  Ibeland, 
J.  of  Ment.  Sci.  (January,  1893),  130  ;  Bald- 
win, Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race, 
-chap.  XV.  On  the  physical  basis  of  control 
and  its  impairment:  CABPBinxB,  Ment. 
Physiol.,  Bk.  I.  chap,  ix ;  Bk.  II.  chap,  xvii ; 
RxBOT,  Diseases  of  the  Will,  chaps,  i,  ii; 
E.  Mobselli,  Semej.  malat.  ment.  (1895),  ii. 

(3)  Control  of  emotion  is  admitted  by  all 
to  be  a  phenomenon  of  voluntary  effort,  and 
the  two  possibilities,  called  direct  and  in- 
direct, would  seem  to  be  open  here.  The  in- 
direct theory  has  the  balance  of  authority, 
however,  since  the  two  infiuences  which  are  evi- 
dently strong  in  this  sort  of  control  are  both 
indirect,  i.  e.  giving  the  attention  to  something 
other  than  the  object  which  causes  the  emotion 
(though  the  movement  of  the  attention  itself 
might  then  be  taken  to  illustrate  direct  con- 
trol), and  the  suppression  of  the  physical  ex- 
pression of  the  emotion. 

LiUTaiuT€\  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii. 

chap.  XXV.  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Control  Ezperim«Bt :  Ger.  KcvUrcUver- 
$Mh\  Fr.  experience  de  eanMle;  Ital.  eeperi- 
mevUo  di  eontrdUo  {or  di  tferifica).  An  experi- 
ment conducted  under  conditions  under  which 
the  operation  of  a  supposed  cause  is  known  to 
be  impossible,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the 
supposed  effect  of  that  cause  still  occurs.  A 
check  is  thus  put  upon  inference  from  ex- 
periments by  use  of  the  method  of  Diffesence 
(q.  v.).  (J.M.B.) 

Ooatrol  Series :  see  Conteol. 
CoiiTeiition  (social)  [Lat.  eonvenirey  to  come 
together]  :  Ger.  (1-4)  Convention,  (i)  Ud^er- 


einkommen,  Versammlung,  (2)  ttilUekioei- 
gendes  Uebereinkommen;  Fr.  eonventicn;  Ital. 
conwnzione,  (i)  A  formal  or  informal  meet- 
ing of  individuals,  delegates,  or  representa- 
tives for  a  specific  object.  (2)  An  informal 
recognition  of  usage  or  custom.  (3)  A  formal 
agreement  of  individuals  reached  after  fonnal 
debate,  stated  in  a  social  rule  or  usage, 
sanctioned  by  disapproval  or  social  boycotting 
of  offenders.  (4)  An  international  agree- 
ment, less  formal  than  a  treaty. 

The  essential  meaning  of  convention  is 
given  in  definition  (2),  and  is  best  expressed 
by  Hume  {Essays  and  Treatises,  ii.  344): 
'Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by 
common  com>entum  for  common  interest, 
without  any  promise  or  contract.  Thus  gold 
and  silver  are  made  the  measures  of  exchange ; 
thus  speech  and  words  and  language  are  fixed 
by  human  convention  and  agreement.'  '  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  that  justice  arises  from 
human  conventions,  and  proceeds  from  the 
voluntary  choice,  consent,  or  combination  of 
mankind.  If  by  convention  be  here  meant 
SL  promise  (which  is  the  most  usual  sense  of 
the  word),  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
this  position.  .  .  .  But  if  by  convention  be 
meant  a  sense  of  common  interest,  which  sense 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breast,  which  he 
remarks  in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him, 
in  concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general 
plan  or  system  of  actions  which  tends  to 
public  utility,  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  this 
sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conventions ' 
(ibid.  344).  The  tendency  of  usage,  there- 
fore, is  to  the  emphasis  of  the  informal  side, 
i.e.  to  definition  (2),  as  in  the  phrase  'recog- 
nized convention,'  and  in  the  use  of  the 
adjective  *  conventional.'  (f.h.o.-j.m.b.) 

Convergence  [Lat.  convergere,  to  turn]: 
Ger.  Con/vergenz ;  Fr.  convergence ;  Ital.  con- 
vergenza.  A  position  (or  movement)  of  the 
two  lines  of  regard,  in  (or  by)  which  tiiey 
meet  in  a  single  fixation  point. 

Movements  of  the  eyes  in  general  are : 
(i)  parallel  movements,  in  which  the  lines  of 
regard  of  the  two  eyes  remain  constantly 
parallel  with  each  other;  (2)  convergent 
movements,  in  which  they  intersect  at  some 
point  of  objective  space  before  the  eyes ;  and 
(3)  divergent  movements  (exceptional  or 
pathologiced),  in  which  they  intersect  at  some 
point  behind  the  eyes.  Under  the  general 
I  heading  of  Convergent  Movements  we  have, 
further,  (a)  convergent  movements  in  con- 
vergence, realized  in  passing  from  a  more 
remote  to  a  nearer  fixation  point,  and  (6) 
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divergent  movements  in  convergence,  realized 
in  paasing  from  a  nearer  point  to  a  more 
remote.      Cf.  Abtmmeibt,  and    Etis-move- 

MSNTS.  (E.B.T). 

€kmverg«Bce  (in  biology).  A  term  used 
to  express  the  development  of  similar 
Btmctures  and  forms  independently  of 
affinity. 

The  course  of  evolution  which  leads  to 
such  resemblances,  in  two  or  more  distinct 
lines, is  spoken  of  as  'parallelism.'  The  ex- 
treme supporters  of  a  mechanically  caused 
evolution  have  assumed  convergence  to  be 
of  very  high  importance,  and  have  even  sup- 
posed that  it  may  lead  to  a  true  and  real 
approximation,  so  that  the  descendant  species 
of  distinct  lines  may  coalesce  into  a  single 
genus,  perhaps  even  into  a  single  species.  A 
species  or  genus  supposed  to  be  thus  formed 
by  coalescence  is  said  to  have  a '  polyphyletic ' 
origin.  The  great  example  which  has  been 
relied  upon  is  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
horse  from  a  far  less  specialized  mammalian 
type,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  gone 
on  independently  throi^^out  the  whole  of 
the  Tertiary  Period  in  the  Old  World  and  in 
the  New,  finally  arriving  at  two  species 
separated  by  only  minor  structural  features. 
Such  a  theory  requires  continuous  geographi- 
cal  isolation  to  prevent  the  eastward  and 
westward  drift  of  swift  and  wandering 
aninudSi;  and  yet  the  whole  &una  and  flora 
of  North  America  proclaim  it  as  a  part  of  the 
great  Northern  Belt,  and  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  land  continuity  has  been  a  far  more  pre- 
valent featurie  than  discontinuity.  Such 
extreme  views  upon  convergence  were  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  theory  which  looked 
upon  animal  form  and  structure  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  direct  influence  of  environing 
forces — a  process  referred  to  above  as 
'mechanically  ^used  evolution.'  Assume 
this  theory  and  that  acquired  characters  are 
hereditary,  and  it  follows  that  lines  of  evolu- 
tion, however  distinct  and  separate  at  the 
start,  will  be  made  to  approximate  and  even  to 
fuse  when  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of 
similar  forces  for  a  prolonged  period.  Those 
who  have  belief  in  the  all-importance  of 
natural  selection,  recognize  the  significance  of 
convergence  in  producing  resemblances  in 
single  parts,  or  even  in  combinations  of  im- 
portant  systems,  such  as  the  nervous,  muscular, 
and  skeletal,  but  they  hold  that  the  like- 
nesses are  invariably  superficial,  and,  however 
striking,  can  always  be  disentangled  from  the 
results  due  to  true  affinity.     The  phenomena 


of  convergence,  so  far  as  they  are  correctly 
interpreted,  receive  their  complete  explana- 
tion as  the  'analogical'  or  'adaptive'  char- 
acters fully  interpreted  by  Darwin  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Origin  of  Species  (i  859).  Thus, 
in  chap.  xiii.  427,  he  speaks  of  '  the  very 
important  distinction  between  real  affinities 
and  analogical  or  adaptive  resemblances. . . . 
On  my  view  of  characters  being  of  real  im- 
portance for  classification,  only  in  so  far  as 
they  reveal  descent,  we  can  clearly  understand 
why  analogical  or  adaptive  characters,  although 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  being,  are  almost  valueless  to  the  systema- 
tist.  For  animals,  belonging  to  two  most 
distinct  lines  of  descent,  may  readily  become 
adapted  to  similar  conditions,  and  thus  assume 
a  close  external  resemblance;  but  such  re- 
semblances will  not  reveal — will  rather  tend 
to  conceal — ^their  blood-relationship  to  their 
proper  lines  of  descent.'  A  good  example  is 
given  on  p.  430,  where  Darwin,  alluding  to 
Uie  striking  resemblance  of  the  marsupial 
wombat  (Phaseolomys)  to  a  rodent,  says,  'It 
may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  resem- 
blance is  only  analogical,  owing  to  the  Phas- 
colomys  having  become  adapted  to  habits  like 
those  of  a  rodent.'  Darwin  fully  recognized 
that  convergence,  so  far  as  it  is  correctiy  in- 
terpreted, was  only  his  earlier  principle.  Thus, 
writing  to  Neumayr  in  1877,  he  says,  'He 
[Hyatt]  insists  that  closely  similar  forms  may 
be  derived  from  distinct  lines  of  descent ;  and 
this  is  what  I  formerly  called  analogical  varia- 
tion.' The  cases  of  convergence  cited  by 
W.  B.  Scott — the  parallel  development  of  the 
Tylopoda  in  the  New  World  with  the  Pecora 
and  Tragulina  of  the  Old,  and  the  evolution  of 
a  remarkable  horse-like,  and  yet  non-perisso- 
dactyle,  form  in  Patagonia — would  appear 
to  be  excellent  examples  of  adaptive  re- 
semblances, the  superficially  similar  forms 
taking  each  other's  place,  and  undergoing 
oorreaponding  adaptations  to  corresponding 
needs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
paleontologist  sees  only  the  skeletal  frame- 
work, and  that  the  inferences  firom  it  to  the 
other  systems  are  limited.  At  the  same  time 
the  scope  of  his  inquiry  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  systems  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected 
by,  and  thus  to  register,  such  convergent 
adaptations.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  paleontologists  have  tended  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  principle.  The  zoologist 
with  the  whole  animal  anatomy  before  him 
sees  these  resemblances  in  their  due  relation- 
ship and  proportion.     There  is  no  better 
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example  of  convergence  than  that  presented 
by  the  Marsupialia  in  relation  to  the  higher 
Mammalia — far  better  than  any  examples  to 
be  cited  from  the  Ungalata,  because  the  blood- 
relationship  is  so  infinitely  more  remote.  In 
spite  of  this  remoteness,  we  find  the  marsupial 
order,  having  the  Australian  continent  almost 
to  itself,  becoming  split  up  into  forms  which 
superficially  resemble  the  most  diverse  domi- 
nant types  of  the  higher  mammals.  Not  only 
is  there  the  rodent-like  wombat  {Pheucolomys) 
alluded  to  by  Darwin,  but  the  dog-like 
Thylacivua,  while  a  remarkable  marsupial 
mole  {Natoryctei)  has  recently  been  discovered. 
And  aU  these  resemblances,  and  many  more, 
correspond  precisely  to  parallelism  in  habits. 
If  all  these  animals  were  extinct,  and  we  only 
knew  them  through  their  skeletons,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  resemblances  would  be 
far  more  misleading.  As  it  is,  we  have  the 
other  anatomical  systems  by  which  to  correct 
the  bias  unconsciously  given  by  the  strongly 
convergent  osseous  framework.  But  however 
corrected  and  limited, '  parallelism  and  con- 
vergence of  development  are,'  as  W.  B.  Scott 
maintains,  <  very  real  phenomena,  and  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  others,  we  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  giving  due  weight  to 
geographical  considerations  in  dealing  with 
phylogenetic  and  taxonomic  problems.' 

E.  Ray  Lankester  distinguished  between  the 
homologies  or  correspondences  in  structure 
which  are  due  to  blood-relationship  (homo- 
geny)  and  those  which  are  due  to  adaptation 
(homoplasy).  It  is  here  maintained  t^t  the 
resemblances  due  to  convergence  are  homo- 
plastic. The  convergences  which  are  here 
described  and  illustrated  are  also  briefly  men- 
tioned under  Mimicry  (q.v.),  where  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  term  Syntechnic  may  be  con- 
veniently applied  to  them.  Other  convergences 
of  a  different  kind,  but  equally  due  to  adapta- 
tion (homoplastic),  are  also  described  under 
the  same  h^.  (e.b.p.) 

The  operation  of  Oboanic  Sslection  (q.v.) 
is  also  well  illustrated  in  these  phenomena, 
the  converging  lines  of  descent  showing  the 
directing  influence  of  individual  accommoda- 
tions which  are  common  to  two  species. 
These  accommodations  shield  and  foster  con- 
genital variations  coincident  with  them,  and 
therefore  also  coincident  with  one  another  in 
the  two  animal  forms.  In  such  cases  conver- 
gence illustrates  orthoplasy,  as  this  directing 
influence  of  organic  or  indirect  selection  has 
been  called  by  two  of  its  original  advocates, 
Osbom  and  Baldwin,  both  of  whom  have  also 


indicated  its  application  in  paleontology 
(Osbom,  '  The  Limits  of  Organic  Selection,* 
Amer,  NcUuraUst^  xxxi.  944  ff.;  Baldwin, 
'Determinate  Evolution,'  Psychol.  Rev,,  iv., 

1897,  393  ff.).  (J.1C.B.,  B.B.P.) 

Literature :  C.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species, 
chapter  on  '  Classification,'  and  Life  and 
Letters;  Cabl  Voot,  The  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Animals  (Eng.  trans.,  1887);  Osgab  Schmidt, 
The  Mammalia,  Int.  Sci.  Ser.  (1885) ;  W.  R 
Scott,  in  Wood's  Holl  Biol.  Lectures,  1898 
(1899);  E.  D.  Cope,  The  Origin  of  the  Fittest 
(1887J;  E.  Ray  Lakkestbb,  Ann.  and  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1870).  (E3.P.) 

Converse :  see  Convebsion  (in  logic). 

Conveondon  (in  Christian  theology)  [Lat. 
cofir  +  vertere,  to  turn  about] :  Oer.  Bekeh'^ 
rung;  Fr.  conversion;  ItaL  eonvereione. 
Conversion  may  be  defined  in  the  words  of  Acta 
XX.  21 :  *  Repentance  toward  Gk)d,  and  &ith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'    Cf.  Obacb. 

In  its  ordinary  acceptance,  it  implies  divine 
grace  and  human  desire,  that  is,  both  elements 
enter  into  the  process.  The  problem  lies 
in  their  relation.  Lutherans  teach  that  the 
Scriptures  and  the  sacraments  ai'e  the  means 
of  grace;  but  they  may  be,  and  often  are, 
entirely  resisted.  Oalvinists,  on  the  contrary, 
tend  to  hold  that  grace  is  irresistible,  and 
so  to  overpower  the  human  element  by  the 
divine.  Possibly,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theology,  the  former  lies  nearer  the  truth; 
for  conversion  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
regeneration.  In  the  former,  the  human  ele- 
ment predominates ;  in  the  latter,  the  divine. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
means  may  easily  be  pushed  too  &r ;  they  are 
secondary  at  best. 

In  Roman  Catholic  usage,  conversion  is 
applied  to  the  transubstantiation  which  takes 
place  in  the  Eucharistic  elements,  one  sub- 
stance being  converted  into  another,  while 
the  accidents  of  the  original  substance  re- 
main. (BJIC.W.) 

Convendon  (in  logic).  The  process  by 
which,  from  a  given  proposition,  called  the 
Convertend,  there  is  educed  or  inferred  another 
proposition,  called  the  Converse,  in  quality  the 
same  as  the  original  proposition,  and  having  for 
its  subject  the  predicate,  and  for  its  predicate 
the  subject,  of  the  original  proposition. 

Essentially,  conversion  is  the  mere  trans- 
position of  the  terms,  subject  and  predicate,  of 
the  g^ven  proposition  to  be  converted.  When 
the  quantity  of  the  given  proposition  is  taken 
into  account,  the  rule  that  the  converse  cannot 
contain  more  than  the  convertend  leads  to 
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the  special  results,  that  the  universal  negative 
and  particular  affirmative  can  be  converted 
without  change  of  quantity,  by  simple  con- 
version, as  it  is  called;  that  the  universal 
affirmative  can  only  be  converted  into  a  par- 
ticular affirmative  by  conversion  per  aeeidens 
or  by  limitation ;  and  that  the  particular  nega- 
tive cannot  be  converted  by  either  method. 

The  process  and  rules  of  conversion  are 
dealt  with  fully  by  Aristotle.  The  term 
eonversio  per  aeeidms  comes  from  Boethius, 
whose  confused  chapter (/n<r(x£.  ad  Syllog.  CtU., 
chap,  vii)  throws  little  light  on  the  designation. 
See  Baynes,  New  Analytic^  28-9. 

Literature  I  Uebebweo,  Lo^,  §§  84-8; 
Kbtnbs,  Formal  Logic,  Ft.  11.  §§  62-5,  130, 

133.  143*  (BA.) 

Oonvartend :  see  Conversion  (in  logic). 

Oonvietioii  (in  psychology)  [Lai  eonvin- 
eere,  to  overcome]:  Ger.  UAerzeugung]  Fr. 
concietion;  li&L  eonvinziime.  Belief  of  which 
the  grounds  are  relatively  conscious  and  ob- 
vious.   See  Belief.  (j.m.b.) 

Conviction  (in  theology) :  Ger.  {Siindenr) 
Zerknireehung ;  Fr.  conviction ;  liaL  eonvin" 
zione,  A  word  used  in  a  semi-theological, 
semi-ethical  sense,  and  principally  in  con- 
nection with  sin:  conviction  of  sin.  It 
means  self-consciousness,  generally  of  an  over- 
whelming sort,  that  one  is,  or  has  been,  in 
the  wrong.  Moral  blame  is  registered  against 
oneself,  and  this  leads  to  renewed  effort 
after  ^er  belief  and  better  conduci  The 
term  is  essentially  of  Calvinistic  origin  in 
this  sense.  (b.m.w.) 

Convulsion  [Lat.  convulsion  cramp] :  Ger. 
Krampf;  Fr.  eonvuUion;  Ital.  conmdeione, 
A  violent  and  purposeless  contraction  or 
paroxysm  of  a  group  of  muscles. 

A  succession  of  convulsions  is  known  as 
a  fit;  a  more  localized  involuntary  contraction 
is  termed  a  spasm.  Eclampsia  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  vrith  convulsions,  although 
usually  referring  to  recurring  convulsions, 
due  to  other  causes  than  primary  abnormali- 
ties  of  the  brain  (Gk>wers).  Both  spasms 
and  convulsions  are  either  tonic  (continuous, 
cramp-like)  or  clonic  (short,  ana  alternating 
with  relaaoitions). 

The  study  of  convulsions  has  been  directed  by 
two  interests,  the  clinical  and  the  physiological. 
The  clinical  interest  is  concerned  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  form  of  the  convulsions  and 
the  muscle  groups  involved ;  with  their  occur- 
rence as  the  primary  or  essential  symptom  of 
the  disease,  or  as  accompanying,  or  sequential 
to,  other  diseases;  with  deir  occurrence  at 


special  times  or  occasions  of  life — infantile, 
puerperal,  traumatic,  &c.  The  physiological 
interest  is  centred  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  nature  and  dissemination  of  the  convul- 
sion as  an  index  of  the  nerve  '  discharge,'  or 
'  explosion,'  from  special  motor  centres  in  the 
brain  cortex.  This  has  been  most  extensively 
studied  in  connection  with  the  convulsions  of 
Epxlbpsy  (q.  v.),  and  is  there  considered. 

Further  general  characteristics  of  convul- 
sions are  the  order  in  which  the  muscle  groups 
are  affected ;  whether  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  body,  whether  involving  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, whether  preceded  by  premonitory  sym- 
ptoms or  abrupt,  whether  isolated  or  one  of 
a  series  of  attacks,  how  far  associated  with 
other  diseases  (such  as  hysteria),  and  the  like. 
These  characteristics  serve  to  differentiate  the 
different  forms  of  convulsion,  and  form  an 
essential  portion  of  the  diagnosis  of  those 
diseases  (epilepsy,  general  paralysis,  cerebral 
lesions,  eclampsia,  chorea,  stridulus,  tetanus, 
hydrophobia)  in  which  convulsive  sym- 
ptoms are  prominent.  Gf.  Epilepsy,  and 
Chobea.  (Jjr.) 

lAteratwre :  Monakow,  Gehimpatholog^e 
(1897),  341  f.;  FBAK901B  Fbanck,  Lemons 
sur  les  Fonctions  motrices  du  Cerveau  (1883) ; 
Ch.  FiB^,  Les  Epilepsies  et  les  Epileptiques 
(1890),  with  full  bibliography.  (LJf.) 

Co-oporation  (in  economics)  [Lat.  eo- 
+  operari,  to  work] :  Ger.  Genos^nachafts- 
weaen;  Fr.  cooperation;  Ital.  eooperazione. 
(i)  Profit-sharing:  a  system  under  which 
the  labourer  receives  a  dividend  from  profits, 
in  addition  to  his  wages,  in  case  business 
results  warrant  it. 

(3)  Management  of  industry  by  the  labourers 
themselves — producers'  co-operation. 

(3)  Management  of  industry  by  those  who 
expect  to  use  its  products — consumers'  co- 
operation ;  frequently,  but  inaccurately,  known 
as  distributive  co-operation. 

(i)  Conforms  to  popular  usage,  but  is 
hardly  countenanced  by  the  best  authorities 
at  the  present  day;  (a)  is  relatively  un- 
important. The  advanti4(es  gained  in  the 
way  of  zeal  rarely  offset  the  loss  in  speculative 
foresight.  (3)  Seems  by  far  the  most  promis- 
ing in  the  way  of  future  development.  If  the 
co-operators  are  really  producing  for  them- 
selves, they  eliminate  the  speculative  element 
altogether;  so  that  the  loss  of  foresight  felt 
under  (2)  hardly  counts  in  (3).  Producing 
for  themselves,  they  can  educate  themselves 
to  use  those  things  whose  utility  is  great  in 
proportion  to  their  cost;    and  can  subject 
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themselves  to  rules  which  conserre  the  public 
interest,  but  which  the  consumers  would  not 
tolerate  if  imposed  by  any  other  authority 
than  their  own.  It  is  this  educational  possi- 
bility which  has  most  contributed  to  the 
success  of  co-operative  banks,  co-operative 
purchasing  agencies,  and  other  forms  of  suc- 
cessful consumers'  enterprise.  (a.t.h.) 

<#o-operation  (social) :  Ger.  KoopertUian ; 
Ft.  eoopSratian;  Ital.  cooperazione,  Anygroup- 
ing  of  individuals  which  is  psychologically 
determined  in  the  mind  of  each. 

Social  co-operation  is  characterized  by  what 
Ward  calls  'inter-subjective  intercourse'; 
it  rests  upon  any  sort  of  internal  bond  which 
is  psychical — from  mere  herding  from  in- 
stinct, or  collecting  guided  by  smell  or  touch, 
up  to  deliberate  pursuit  of  common  social 
ends.  The  term  is  suggested  lor  the  broad 
meaning  indicated  as  somewhat  current  under 
the  term  Association  (social),  when  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  psychological  bond 
which  holds  the  group  in  question  together. 
As  psychologically  determined  it  is  contrasted 
with  AooBEGATiON  (q.v.),  which  characterizes 
groups  considered  as  sociologically  and  bio- 
logically determined.  The  method  of  psycho- 
logical determination  is  conveniently  discussed 
under  the  headings :  ( i ) '  instinctive  co-opera- 
tion,' giving  the  CoMPAinr  (q.  v.);  (2)  ' spon- 
taneous or  imitative  co-operation,'  giving  the 
Cbowd  (q.v.);  and  (3)  'intelligent  or  reflec- 
tive co-operation,'  giving  the  Socibty  (q.  v.). 

Liieraiure:  see  the  terms  referred  to.  (j.m.b.) 

Oo-ordinates :  see  Cubve. 

Oo-ordination  (in  logic)  [Lat.  co-  +  ordo, 
order] :  Ger.  Coordination ;  Fr.  eoordinoHcn ; 
Ital.  coordinaziane.  The  relation  between  two 
notions  which  are  contained  within  the  sphere 
of  a  third  notion,  and  are  distingmshed  there- 
from by  difference  in  respect  to  one  and  the 
same  feature,  mark,  or  group  of  marks.  The 
relation  is  that  between  constituent  species 
of  one  and  the  same  genus.  (b.a.) 

Co-ordination  (of  studies).  The  arrange- 
ment of  studies  as  mutually  related  in  their 
parts,  yet  essentially  independent  as  branches 
of  knowledge. 

By  concentration  some  studies  are  sub- 
ordinated to  others;  by  co-ordination  they 
are  put  in  relation  to  one  another.  It  does 
not,  however,  forbid  a  grouping  of  subjects 
in  accordance  with  their  nature.  Thus,  the 
school  studies  may  be  grouped  into  humanistic, 
scientific,  and  economic.  Cf.  Cobbblation, 
and  Congbntbation. 

Literaiwre :     Habbis,    Five    Co-ordinate 


Groups  of  Studies  in  Schools,  Educ.  Bev. 
(April,  1896).  -(^.D©o.) 

Cojpev  Bdward  Drinkar.  (1840-97.) 
An  eminent  American  naturalist;  educated 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Europe.  Professor  of  natural  science  in 
Haverford  College,  1864-7.  ^®  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  in 
1868,  and  conducted  an  expedition  into 
Kansas  in  1891.  In  1872-3  he  served  in  the 
field  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  in  1879 
entered  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  He  became  professor  of  geology  and 
paleontology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1 89 1.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Neo-La- 
marckian  school  of  biologists  in  America. 

Oopomioan  Theory  (after  Copernicus): 
Ger.  Copemieanische  Lehre;  Fr.  ih^orie  de 
Copmmc ;  Ital.  Umia  di  Copemico,  The  theory 
that  the  apparent  diumid  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  due  to  a  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
planets  around  circles  on  the  celestial  sphere  is 
an  actual  motion  round  the  sun,  in  which  the 
earth  itself  participates.  The  two  last  propo- 
sitions lead  to  the  term  '  heliocentric  theory.' 

So  much  of  the  theory  as  asserts  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  was  propounded  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  as  we  know  from  Ptolemy's  Almagest^ 
but  its  attempted  refutation  by  Ptolemy  led 
to  its  being  ignored  by  astronomers  before 
Copernicus.  It  is  alleged  that  the  heliocentric 
theory  was  taught  by  I^^thagoras,  but  on  very 
vague  evidence.  (8.N.) 

Ekphantos  the  Pythagorean  taught  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  Arist- 
archus  of  Samos,  called  the  '  Copernicus  of 
the  ancient  world,'  taught  the  heliocentric 
theory  (see  Gknnperz,  Die  griechid^en  Dtnker, 
i.  98  f.).  (K.O.) 

Copomieiui  (or  Polish  Zop«migk)99'io]u>- 
1**.  (1493-1 543*)  A  celebrated  astronomer, 
bom  in  Thorn,  Poland,  after  whom  the  Copeb- 
NicAN  Theoby  (q.v.)  is  named.. 

Coprolalia  [^r.  x^por,  filth,  +  Xakta^ 
speech]:  Ger.  Koprolalie;  Fr.  eoprokdie; 
Ital.  eoproldlia.  The  involuntary,  and  perhaps 
unconscious,  use  of  obscene  words,  occurring 
as  a  symptom  of  mental  disorder  in  hysteria 
and  other  diseases;  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  spasm  or  tic.    Cf.  Hystebia.  ( J.J.) 

Copula  [Lat.]:  Ger.  Copula;  Fr.eopuU; 
Ital.  copula.  The  term  whereby  the  funda- 
mental relation  of  assertion,  as  affirmation  or 
negation,  is  expressed. 

In  the  categorical  proposition,  the  simplest 
form  of  assertion,  the  unit  of  judgment,  this 
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e^ressioii  is  given  through  the  verbs  is  and 
t«  not,  which  are  therefore  defined  as  the 
eopuhi,  and  viewed  as  connecting  the  subject 
and  predicate  terms.  It  is  only  for  the  con- 
venience of  technical  analysis  that  the  verbs 
t>  and  is  not  are  employed  exclusively  as 
copula,  and,  apart  from  the  ambiguity  at- 
taching to  the  verb  to  he,  sn  ambiguity  of 
which  Aristotle  shows  himself  fully  aware, 
the  method  of  technical  treatment  tends  to 
obscure  the  real  nature  of  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  a  judgment  or  proposition. 

The  name  copula,  in  it«  accepted  sense, 
Prantl  (Oesch.  d.  Logik,  ii.  196)  finds  first  in 
Abelard,  though  with  traces  of  earlier  usage. 
From  Psellus  and  Petrus  Hispanus,  the  name 
passed  into  the  technical  vocabulary  of  logic 
(Prantl,  ibid.,  iii.  42). 

Literature:  recent  discussions  regarding 
its  true  function  will  be  found  in  Hamilton, 
Lects.  on  Logic,  lectl  xiv ;  Siowabt,  Logik, 
§17;  LoTZE,  Logik,  §§  50-5;  B.  Ebdmann, 
Logik,  §§  201,  250.  See  also  the  heading  Judg- 
ment in  the  textbooks  of  psychology.       (e.a.) 

Copy  [ME.  copy]:  Ger.  (i,  2)  Copie, 
Muster,  (2)  ExemplaT;  Fr.  ^i,  2)  eopie, 
(2)  exem^pkdre  \  Ital.  eopta.  (i)  Anything 
imitated  or  liable  to  imitation,  whether  inten- 
tionally set  for  imitation  or  not.  (j.M.B.-G.r.8.) 

(2)  Something  made  by  imitation  of  some- 
thing else ;  as  a  verb,  to  imitate. 

(x)  As  in  the  expressions  '  copy  for  imita- 
tion,' 'printer's  copy,'  *  copy-book,'  &c.  The 
ambiguity  arising  from  the  two  usages  makes 
it  desirable  to  use  (i)  altogether  as  the  proper 
psychological  term  in  all  discussions  of  the 
imitative  functions,  model  being  reserved  for 
a  copy  which  is  consciously  set  or  held  up  for 
imitation.  Under  usage  (2)  we  have  the 
further  turn  that  the  word  sometimes  means 
a  sample  or  specimen,  as  a  'copy'  of  a  book. 
This,  however,  need  not  be  reflected  in 
psychological  terminology.  To  secure  clear- 
ness, the  phrases  'copy-made'  and  'copy- 
result  '  are  recommended  when  the  result  of 
imitation  is  intended.  The  phrase  'the 
original'  is  often  used  (in  £ng.,  Ger.,  and 
Fr.)  for  what  is  imitated  when  a  direct  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  imitative  result. 
See  Imitation  (also  for  Literature),  and 
Model.  (j.m.b.,  q.f.s.) 

Comn[Lat.]:  Ger.  ZTom;  Fr.  edrvM;  Ital. 
eomo  (pi.  eomoii.  A  purely  descriptive  term, 
indicating  the  horn-Hke  form  of  an  organ  or 
eavity;  especially  applied  to  the  comua  of 
the  lateral  ventricles,  the  comua  of  the  grey 
matter  in  tiie  spinal  cord,  and  the  protuberant 


curved  portion  of  the  hippocampus  or  eomu 
Ammonis.  (h.h.) 

Comntiui,  Zi.  Axmaeu.  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  Septis,  Africa,  who  lived  in  Home 
under  Nero ;  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Persius, 
whose  Satires  he  edited.  Banished  by  Nero. 
A  manual  entitled  De  Naiwra  Deorufn  is  his 
only  extant  work. 

Corollary  [Lat.  eordllarium,  from  eoroUa, 
a  little  crown] :  Ger.  Corcllar,  Cordlarium 
(math.^;  Fr.  eoroUaire;  Ital.  earcUario,  A 
proposition,  relatively  of  less  scope  or  impor- 
tance, seen  to  follow  from,  or  to  be  implied  in, 
a  more  extensive  or  important  assertion  which 
has  already  been  established.  (bjl.) 

Corporation  [Lat.  corpus,  through  Fr.j : 
Ger.  Korperschaft,  Corporation]  Fr.  corpora- 
tion, comnvwnaute,  soci^  anonyms ;  Ital.  cor^ 
porazione.  An  artificial  person  generally  com- 
posed of  an  association  of  several  natural  per- 
sons, under  a  descriptive  name,  for  certain 
particular  purposes,  who  have  or  claim  legal 
authority  so  to  associate.  It  is  its  legal  status 
as  an  artificial  person  which  distinguishes  it 
from  an  unincorporated  association. 

ApubUe  corporation  is  one  formed  for  public 
purposes  ;  a  private  corporation  is  one  formed 
wholly  or  partly  for  private  purposes. 

Every  independent  sovereignty  is  a  public 
corporation,  and  so  is  every  corporation  formed 
by  its  authority  out  of  part  of  its  citizens  or 
subjects,  or  for  part  of  its  territory,  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  e.  g.  a  country,  city,  borough, 
town. 

A  private  corporation  maybe  formed  partly 
for  public  purposes,  e.  g.  a  railroad  company, 
a  water  company,  a  national  bank.  It  may 
be  formed  by  the  association  of  public  officers, 
e.g.  an  eleemosynary  corporation,  composed 
of  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  other  officers  of  a 
city,  ex  officio,  to  administer  a  charity. 

llie  state  grants  authority  for  corporate 
associations,  either  by  special  charters  or  by 
the  enactment  of  general  laws,  under  which 
incorporation  may  be  had  by  any  who  desire 
ii^  under  specified  conditions,  and  upon  sign- 
ing and  filing  certain  papers  for  record. 

Public  corporations  may  exist  independently 
of  any  agreement  of  association.  They  are 
agencies  of  governmental  administration,  and 
may  be  created  and  changed  from  time  to 
time  at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  persons  composing  them. 

Private  corporations  can  only  be  formed  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  to  associate.  The 
state  simply  sanctions  this  agreement.  It 
may,  however,  grant  this  sanction,  or  confer 
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the  corporate  franchise,  on  snch  terms  as  it 
sees  fit  to  impose.  The  acceptance  of  the 
franchise  is  an  assent  to  its  terms. 

The  state  has  also  a  certain  control  over 
piiyate  corporations,  after  their  incorporation, 
by  virtue  of  its  general  powers  of  govemment, 
to  which  all  within  its  jurisdiction  are  subject. 
It  cannot  make  any  radical  or  fundamental 
change  in  the  terms  of  the  charter  or  nature 
of  the  franchise,  without  the  consent  of  each 
of  the  individual  corporators,  for  each  can 
say :  Ncn  haee  in  Jbedera  venu 

A  corporation  continues  in  an  unbroken 
course  of  existence,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  all  its  members,  unless  the  charter  be  such 
as  to  make  such  continuance  legally  impos- 
sible. If  a  moneyed  corporation,  not  of  a 
charitable  or  public  kind,  the  members  have 
a  property  right  in  its  assets,  which  each  can 
transfer  to  another  person  at  will,  unless  the 
charter  otherwise  provides. 

A  corporation  can  hold  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  necessary  for  its  corporate  pur- 
poses, unless  there  are  restrictions  against 
this  in  the  charter  or  general  laws.  Such 
restrictions  are  common,  particularly  as  to 
real  estate  (by  mortmain  laws). 

A  corporation  cannot  legally  act  outside 
of  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation:  but, 
practicaUy,  it  often  may,  and  does. 

A  corporation  de  iure  is  one  organized  under 
and  according  to  law. 

A  corporation  de  facto  is  one  organized 
under  a  law,  but  not  according  to  law;  or 
organized  without  any  legal  authority,  but 
under  a  claim  of  such  authority,  and  during 
the  existence  of  a  law  under  which  a  similar 
kind  of  organization  might  have  been  efifected. 

The  corporations  above  described  are  '  cor- 
porations aggregate,'  being  composed  of  several 
persons.  A  'corporation  sole'  is  one  com- 
posed of  a  single  person,  e.  g.  the  bishop  of  an 
English  diocese. 

Every  corporation  has  a  right  to  a  common 
seal,  but  may  exist  without  one. 

A  qtMst'CorporaUon  is  an  association  recog- 
nized by  law  as  an  artificial  person,  capable 
of  suing  and  being  sued  as  such,  but  not 
having  the  fall  powers  ordinarily  incident  to 
corporations. 

'Neque  societas,  neque  collegium,  neque 
huiusmodi  corpus  passim  omnibus  habere  con- 
ceditur ;  nam  et  legibus  et  senatus  consnltis  et 
principalibus  constitutionibus  ea  res  coercetur' 
(Dig.y  iii.  4,  quod  eutuacumque  univerniatU 
nomine  vd  contra  tarn,  agaiwr^  i).  (b.E3.) 

Literaiurt:  Thompson,  Commentaries  on  the 


Law  of  Private  Corporations  (1895),  chaps, 
i,  ii,  iii ;  Dillon,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  chaps,  i,  ii ;  Ktd,  on 
Corporations,  Introd. ;  Tatlob,  Private  Cor- 
porations (1894),  chaps,  i,  ii,  iii ;  S.  E. 
Baldwin,  Hod.  Polit.  Instit  (1898),  chap, 
vi ;  MoMMSBN,  De  CoUegiis  et  Sodaliciis 
Romanorum  (1843). 

Oorporaal  [Lat.  corpus,  body].  Per- 
taining to  the  Body  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Corpoji  [Lat]:  Qer.  Korpor;  Fr.  corps i 
Ital.  eorjpo.     Body  or  organ. 

Used  in  combination  in  many  anatomical 
terms  (e.g.  corpus  caUtMum).  See  Brain 
(QloBsary).  Host  American  and  many  Euro- 
pean neurologists  drop  the  substantive  in 
many  such  cases,  and  write  e.  g.  eaUosum. 
Where  various  nouns  are  compounded  with 
the  same  descriptive  adjective  (e.  g.  corpus 
fomids  as  contrasted  with  crtis  fomicis\ 
corpus  must  be  retained ;  but  it  should  never 
be  applied  to  replace  '  nucleus '  for  an  histo- 
logical aggregate,  as  it  properly  refers  to  a 
part  anatomically  discrete.  (h.h.) 

Corpoji  ^n  law) :  foreign  equivalents  the 
same,  (i)  The  whole  body  of  a  certain  thing, 
e.  g.  the  corpus  of  the  water  in  a  lake,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  (a  right  to  use)  the  power 
supplied  by  the  outflow. 

(2)  The  main  body  of  a  certain  thing, 
as  the  cofpus  of  the  estate  of  an  insolvent 
debtor.  Corpus  delicti:  the  body  of,  or  most 
essential  fact  in,  a  crime,  e.g.  the  slaying, 
upon  a  prosecution  for  murder.  Corpus  iurisi 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  Cf.  Codb.     (8.B.B.) 

Crorpuflolo  [Lat.  corpusculum,  dim.  of 
corpus,  body]:  Qer.  Korperchen;  Fr.  cor- 
jniseule;  Ital.  eorpuscolo,  (i)  A  term  applied 
to  small  units  of  structure  in  the  body,  often 
equivalent  to  Cell  (q.  v.).  '  The  oeUs,  or  bone 
corpuscles,  are  branched  corpuscles'  (Landois). 
See  Blood,  and  Lymph. 

(2)  Compound  structures,  the  end-organs  of 
certain  sensory  nerves.  These  are  small  oval 
or  spherical  bodies  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  in  which  end  one  or  more  nerve-fibres. 
Corpuscles  of  Vater  and  Pacini;  touch,  or 
tactile,  or  palpation  corpuscles ;  corpuscles  of 
Meissner,  Krause,  and  Wagner.  See  Sensb 
Oboanb,  and  Skin.  (cf.h.) 

Oomlatioii  (in  biology)  [Lat.  00-  +  «^ 
lotus,  related]:  Oer.  Corrdation;  Fr.  corr^ 
lotion ;  Ital.  correUmone,  (i)  PhyBiological 
Correlation.  The  union  of  special  organs  and 
functions  in  a  larger  general  function,  e.g» 
the  correlation  of  many  functions  with  diges- 
tion, the  r61e  of  internal  secretbns  in  many 
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organic  processes,  &c.  See  Oeoffiroy-Saint- 
Hilaire,  *  Balance  des  Organes/  Des  Anomcdies 
de  TOrganiicUum, 

(2)  Developmental  correlation.  The  de- 
velopment of  organs  and  functions  together 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  function  which 
depends  upon  the  union  of  them  all,  e.  g.  the 
development  of  the  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters, with  the  mental  changes  of  adolescence, 
&c.    See  Clouston,  Neuroses  of  Devehpment, 

(3)  Correlation  of  characters.  The  appear^ 
ance  of  characters  by  variation,  or  growth, 
in  vital  connection  with  one  another. 

This  form  of  correlation  has  separate  state- 
ment in  evolution  theory,  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  artificial  conception  of  a  character 
as  something  relatively  independent  in  the 
organism,  and  so  liable  to  separate  variation 
and  growth.  So  the  need  arises  of  accounting 
for  tibe  correlation  or  union  of  such  characters. 
One  of  the  most  strongly  urged  objections  to 
natural  selection  as  a  general  law  of  evolution 
is  that  it  requires  simultaneous  variation  of 
many  characters,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
support  and  further  one  another. 

The  difficulty  is  largely  removed  when  we 
note  that  correlation,  or  ^nctional  and  ana- 
tomical union,  is  the  law,  not  the  exception, 
and  a  character  is  a  relative  term;  the 
character  of  any  particular  observation  being 
an  abstraction  made  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion, statistics,  or  logic.  See  Co-adaftation, 
and  Vabiation.  That  is,  characters  do  not 
vary  as  units  separately.  ^  (j.m.b.) 

LiUrature:  see  the  analysis  of  literature 
under  Correlation,  by  Gley,  in  Ann^  Biol., 
13,    and    later    vols.      Also    Dblaoe, 


1. 


Structure  du  Protoplasma,  in  loc. ;  Dabwin, 
Origin  of  Species ;  K.  Feabson,  Chances  of 
Death,  chaps,  i,  iii ;  and  Math.  Contrib.  to 
the  Theory  of  Evolution,  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
( 1 894  ff.) ;  W.  F.  R.  Wkldon,  Certain  Correlated 
Variations  in  Crangon  vulgaris,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  V.  51  (1892);  On  Certain  Correlated 
Variations  in  Carcmus  maenas,  ibid.  54(1 893) ; 
F.  Oaltok,  Co-relations  and  their  Measure- 
ment, ibid.  45  (1888) ;  Romanes,  Darwin  and 
after  Darwin,  Pt.  11 ;  references  under  Vasia- 

TION.  (j.M.a-E.8.0.) 

Oorrelatioii  (in  psychology),  (i)  The  act 
of  APFEBCEPnON  (q.  V.)  considered  as  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  explicit  relationships 
among  the  parts  of  a  mental  whole. 

(2)  A  law  generalizing  the  special  laws  of 
Association  (q.  v.)  in  the  statement  that 
any  relation  between  elements  of  content 
suffices  to  associate  them  in  future  experience. 


It  was  used  by  McCosh  {Cognitive  Powers)  to 
denote  the  more  essential  and  necessary  rela- 
tionships, such  as  cause,  logical  ground,  &c., 
in  opposition  to  coexistence,  contrast,  &c., 
which  are  usually  emphasized  as  acting  in 
association.  It  proceeds  upon  an  earlier  act 
of  correlation  in  sense  ( i ).  Cf.  Baldwin,  Senses 
and  InteUectf  201.  (j.m.b.) 

Correlation  (of  studies).  Primarily,  the 
arrangement  of  studies  and  topics  in  acoor^ 
dance  vrith  their  reciprocal  relations;  secon- 
darily, the  natural  static  relations  that  exist 
among  the  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  correlation  of  topics  in  a  given  study 
naturally  depends  upon  two  things :  (i)  their 
relation  to  each  other  as  component  parts  of 
a  subject  of  instruction,  as  in  mathematics; 
and  (2)  their  relation  to  topics  of  other  related 
subjects,  as  in  geography  and  history.  The 
sequence   of  topics   in  a  given   study.      Cf. 

CONCSNTBATION,  and  CO-OBDINATION. 

Literature:  Habbis,  Report  of^  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  Proc.  of  the  Natnl.  (UJ3.) 
Educ.  Assoc,  for  1895,  87, 309,  343,  347, 349, 
714;  First  Year-Book  of  the  Herbart  Society ; 
MgMubby,  Gen.  Meth.,  69-89 ;  De  Gabmo, 
Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  (cdog.) 

Correspond«Bce  (in  mathematics):  see 
Numbeb. 

Corresponding  Foints :  Qer.  correspondi- 
rende  Punkte;  Ft,  points  correspondants ;  Ital. 
pimti  corrispandenU.  Corresponding  points 
are  retinal  points  whose  impressions  unite  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  to  give  a  single 
spatially  undififerentiated  perception,  and 
which  therefore  normally  give  single  vision. 

According  to  Helmholtz  {Physiol,  Optik, 
2nd  ed.,  844),  corresponding  points  (orDeck- 
punkte)  are  the  points  of  the  two  fields  of 
vision  which  appear  to  occupy  the  same 
position  relatively  to  the  point  of  fixation, 
and  therefore  coincide  in  the  common  visual 
field  (Wundt's  Congbubnt  Points,  q.v.). 
Points  which  do  not  correspond  he  calls 
disparate  points,  following  Fechner,  who 
distinguishes  further  between  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  correspondents,  according 
as  the  impressions  are  alike  or  different  in 
character. 

Literature :  Wukbt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.V  ii.  173;  Fbchneb,  Abhandl.  d.  l^^l. 
sachs.  GeseU.  d.  Wiss.,  vii.  (1860V  340; 
HsBiNO,  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III. 
i*  351  (1^79)  >  Helmholtz,  as  cited.    (e.b.t.) 

OawmogODj  [Gr.  xdafjtw,  the  world, +yoyf, 
generation]:  Ger.  Eosmogonie;  Fr.  cosmo^ 
gonie ;  Ital.  eosmogonia.    A  theory,  or,  as  is 
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more  usual,  a  pictorial  account  of  the  genesis 
of  the  world  (and  often  of  living  beings).  Cf. 
Gbeation,  Cosmos,  Thsoookt,  and  Natubk 
(philosophy  of). 

Among  the  most  primitive  civilizations 
known,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  real  cosmo- 
gony can  be  traced ;  and  even  when  the  scale 
of  civilization  rises  a  little  higher,  the  myths 
are  so  simple  and  naive  that  they  can  hardly 
be  dignified  with  the  name.  But  the  great 
races  of  mankind — the  Semites,  Egyptians, 
and  Aryans — all  originated  cosmogonies  pro- 
perly so  called. 

Literature:  Ttlob,  'Earlj  Hist,  of  Man- 
kind; Waitz  and  Oeblakd,  Anthropol. 
d.  Naturvolker;  Obey,  Polynesian  MythoL; 
Gill,  Myths  and  Songs  of  the  South 
Pacific;  Bbinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World; 
BAI7CB0FT,  Native  Races  of  North  America ; 
Bashan,  Geographische  Bilder;  Bausissin, 
Stud.  z.  semit.  Religionsgeschichte ;  Jbn- 
SSN,  Die  Kosmologie  d.  Babylonier;  Budob, 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead ;  WiEDBMAim, 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (Eng. 
trans.);  Bbuosoh,  Religion  u.  Mythol.  d. 
alten  Aegypter;  SnEOSL,  Avesta;  Dabm- 
8TETBB,  Ormazd  et  Ahriman ;  Muib,  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Texts,  iv;  Max  MCllbb,  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature ;  Sacred  Books  of  the  East; 
Kbause,  Taisko-Land,  d.  arischen  Stamme  u. 
Gotter  Urheimat;  Shtva  Samhita,  Eso- 
teric Sci.  and  Philos.  of  Tantras;  Dbussek, 
Allg.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.,  I.  i.  Abth.;  Olden- 
bebO,  Die  Religion  d.  Yedas;  Cox,  Aryan 
MythoL;  WiNDi8GHMANK,TTrsagend.  arischen 
Volker;  Pott,  Vedic  and  Orphic  Cosmic 
Egg,  in  KtUm's  Zeitsch.  f.  vergleichende 
Sprachforschung;  v.  Bbabks,  in  Zeitsch. 
d.  Deutsch.    Morgenlandischen    GeselL,    xl. 

347-  (B.M.W.) 

OomLologioal  Argiim«Bt  s  see  Theism. 

Cosmology :  see  Cosmos,  Natube  (philo- 
sophy of),  and  Metaphysics. 

Cosmos  [Gr.  K6anos,  world].  Used  also  in 
the  other  ^languages,  as  well  as  the  equivalents 
for  WoBLS  (q.v.).  The  universe  conceived  as 
an  orderly  system. 

It  is  opposed  in  this  sense  to  chaos,  a 
mythologioBd  or  hypothetical  state  of  complete 
disorder,  absolute  lawlessness,  or  pure  chance, 
against  which  the  order  and  rationality  which 
actually  characterize  the  universe  are  thrown 
into  reliel  Frequently  the  term  is  used 
simply  to  denote  the  universe  or  the  all  of 
existence — ^always,  however,  with  the  impli- 
cation of  order  or  system  in  the  background 
(as  in  A.  Humboldt's  eoamoi) ;  at  other  times 


it  is  used  predicatively  to  assert  expressly  the 
fact  of  orderliness.  Thus  the  scientific  belief 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature  might  be  described 
as  a  fedth  that  we  are  living  in  a  cosmos,  not 
a  chaos.  The  term  is  also  used  occasionally 
in  a  more  limited  reference  to  emphasize  the 
presence  of  order  or  system  in  some  particular 
department  of  experience.  Thus  we  find 
writers  speaking  of '  the  ethical  cosmos '  or 
*  the  cosmos  of  ethical  experience.' 

The  term  kSo'ims  originally  means  order, 
and  according  to  tradition  was  first  applied 
to  '  the  world  '  by  Pythagoras,  whose  mathe- 
matical and  musical  studies  impressed  upon 
him  the  idea  of  order  and  regularity  in  natural 
phenomena.  The  term  is  used  by  Heraolitus 
also  in  the  sense  of  the  world  oitler.  Later, 
it  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  term  ovpaif69  to 
signify  the '  world ' ;  but  even  in  Xenophon's 
time  it  was  not  in  current  use  in  this  sense, 
for  Xenophon  speaks  {Memorabilia,  I.  i.  ii)  of 
'what  the  sophists  call  the  Cosmos.'  K^/iot 
was  used,  moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  as 
ovpatf^  had  also  been,  not  for  the  universe  in 
the  modem  sense — r^  frav,  the  All — ^but  for  the 
visible  system  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
the  latter  being  generally  regarded  as  a 
spherical  enclosing  envelope,  l^ere  is  also, 
as  in  the  earlier  term,  more  prominent  refer- 
ence to  the  phenomena  of  Uie  heavens  than 
to  the  earth.  Anaximander  speaks  of  Smipoi 
obfHwoL^  and  later  writers  speak  similarly  of 
innumerable  jcd<rfuu  or   world-Gfystems.    See 

MUNBUS.  (A.8.P.P.) 

Cosmothetic  Zdealini.  A  term  sug- 
gested by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  contrasted 
it,  as  Representationism,  with  Presentationism 
or  Natural  Realism.    See  Ibealisil     (jjia.) 

CkMTt  [ME.  co9l\ :  Ger.  Ko^m ;  Fr.  frai$ 
de  production;  Ital.  coeto.  The  amount  of 
wealth  rendered  unavailable  in  any  economic 
process,  or  group  of  processes. 

(i)  If  we  measure  wealth  as  property,  cost 
will  take  the  form  of  eoopenae. 

(2)  If  we  measure  wealth  as  accumulated 
resources,  cost  will  take  the  form  of  waste, 

(3)  If  we  measure  wealth  as  utility,  or 
source  of  pleasure,  cost  will  take  the  form  of 
disutility — fxxin. 

The  physiocrats  adopted  a  sense  of  cost 
analogous  to  (2)  :  the  cost  of  an  article  was 
measuured  by  the  amount  of  food  embodied  in 
its  production.  Smith  distinguished  (i)  and 
(3):  the  former  he  called  money  cost  or 
price ;  the  latter,  real  cost  or  price.  Malthns 
and  Sicardo  fell  back  on  the  .Aristotelian 
conception  of  quantities  of  labour  as  the  only 
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meaaare  of  cost — a  cmde  use  of  the  third 
conception  under  fonuB  borrowed  from  (i). 
Marx  took  Bicardo's  conception,  and  showed 
the  contradictionB  in  which  careless  use  of 
terms  had  involved  the  orthodox  economists, 
but  was  not  equallj  Buccessfiil  in  establishing 
better  forms  for  himself.  Jevons,  in  this  as 
in  many  other  points,  laid  the  foundations  of 
more  philosopluc  treatment;  and  the  theoiy 
of  pain-cost  which  he  outlined  has  been  su- 
perbly developed  by  Marshall.  But  pain-cost 
alone  gives  a  somewhat  incomplete  explana- 
tion of  price ;  and  some  writers  (Patten), 
following  out  a  half-forgotten  conception  of 
Bicardo,  supplement  it  by  a  study  of  a  fourth 
sense  of  cost  in  the  form  of  lapse  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  several  quarters  to  go  back  to 
the  sense  of  wtute  as  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  cost.  The  analysis  based  on  this  meaning 
seems  to  Ihmish  a  solution  of  several  problems 
where  old  methods  failed  (compare  the  treat- 
ment of  Wages  in  Hadley's  EoononM),  On 
Prime  Cost,  Supplementary  Cost,  see  Marshall, 
Prine,  of  Eoon.,  Bk.  V.  chap.  iv.  The  old 
distinction  between  cost  of  production  and 
cost  of  reproduction  has  lost  its  importance 
under  modem  analysis.  (a.t.h.) 

Coimt«r4nritation :  Oer.  Gegerureiaung; 
Fr.  eonirestifnulua  or  conir^irrUation ;  ItaL 
eoatro-sHfncio,  A  stimulation,  irritation,  or 
congestion,  produced  artificially  in  order  to 
relieve  inflammation  in  another  part.     See 

IbBITATIOK.  (C.F.H.) 

Covpla  [Lat.  copula^  a  band,  a  bond] : 
Ger.  Krdfiqxiar;  Fr.  eoupie;  Ital.  eoppia. 
A  force  or  resultant  whidi  tends  to  make 
a  body  rotate,  without  giving  it  any  move- 
ment of  trandation.    A  couple  may  always 


be  represented  by  a  pair  of  equal  and 
parallel  forces,  F  and  G,  acting  in  opposite 
directions.  The  moment  of  the  couple  is 
the  product  of  either  force  into  the  perpen- 
dicular distance,  FO,  between  the  lines  of 
action.  The  axis  of  a  couple  is  any  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the 
forces ;  it  is  therefore  only  a  direction  in  space.  |  iv. 


The  value  of  this  conception  arises  from  the 
theorem  that,  in  their  action  on  a  rigid  body, 
all  couples,  having  the  same  moment  and 
the  same  direction  of  axis,  are  equivalent. 
For  example,  the  couple  F^  &  will  produce 
the  same efiEect  as  ^  6?,  MFxP  ff^FxFQ. 
Hence,  to  define  a  couple,  we  need  specify 
only  its  moment,  and  the  direction  of  its 
axis. 

Introduced  into  mechanics  by  Poinsot 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  (sji.) 

Courage  [OF.  eorage,  from  Lat.  cor,  heart]  : 
Oer.  JdtUh;  Fr.  cowrage;  Ital.  coraggio. 
The  habit  of  voluntary  activity  (or  virtue) 
which  is  shown  both  in  the  control  of  pain 
and  of  the  fear  of  pain,  and  in  the  due  exer- 
cise and  regulation  of  the  active  and  com* 
bative  impulses. 

In  the  latter  terms  courage  is  defined  by 
Plato  in  the  RepMic,  while  the  former  and 
more  fundamental  aspect  is  brought  out  by 
Aristotle.  Aristotle  treats  courage  as  a 
Mban  (q.  V.)  or  moderate  state  in  respect  of 
the  feelings  of  fear  and  confidence,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  double  system  of  extreme 
states :  excess  of  fear  and  defect  of  confidence, 
which  constitute  cowardice;  and  excess  of 
confidence,  which  is  rashness,  and  defect  of 
fear  (an  unnamed  quality). 

Like  all  the  personid  virtues,  courage  is 
built  upon  an  impulsive  and  oiganic  basis; 
and  in  courage  the  impulsive  basis  is  more 
obvious  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  virtues. 
Yet  it  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  inherited 
constitution;  and  the  courage  of  deliberate 
purpose,  which  is  a  moral  virtue,  may  be 
distingfuished  from  the  courage  of  physical 
constitution,  which  is  an  inherited  quality. 
Further,  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
the  passive  courage  which  endures  pain  (the 
JbffUudo  of  mediaeval  ethics),  and  tiie  active 
courage  which  prompts  to  enterprise  in  spite 
of  danger. 

What  is  popularly  called  '  moral  courage ' 
does  not  indicate  a  more  moral,  or  more 
voluntary,  quality  than  courage  generally; 
it  applies  to  the  control  of  the  fear  of  social 
evils  (disgrace  or  ridicule  from  those  who 
determine  the  opinion  of  the  community), 
whereas  the  ordinary  application  of  courage 
is  to  the  control  of  the  fear  of  physioal 
evils. 

Literatwre:  PIjAto,  Laches,  and  Bepublic, 
iv;  A&I8T0TLB,  Ethics,  iii;  Sidowick,  Meth. 
of  Eth.,  in.  x;    Gbben,   Prol^.  to  Eth., 

(W.R.8.) 
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Court  (in  law)  [Fr.  cour] :  Ger.  Gerichiahof; 
Fr.  eour;  Ital.  eorte.  A  tribunal  for  the 
administration  of  remedial  jastice,  having, 
or  acting  under  a  claim  ^  of  having,  legal 
authority  for  its  proceedings.  If  it  have  such 
authority,  it  is  a  (ie  iure  court ;  otherwise  a 
de  facto  one. 

Phrases.  Civil  cowl:  (i)  an  ordinary 
court,  as  distinguished  firom  a  military,  naval, 
martial,  or  ecclesiastical  court;  (2)  a  court 
having  cognizance  of  civil  actions,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  one  having  cognizance  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  i.e.  a  criminal  court. 
Military  ocwrt:  one  having  cognizance  of 
offences  by  those  in  military  service.  Naval 
court :  one  having  cognizance  of  offences  by 
those  in  naval  service.  Court  martial:  (i)  a 
court  organized  during  war,  in  a  place  that 
is  the  seat  of  war,  to  dispense  justice  by 
martial  law;  (2)  a  military  or  naval  court. 
Day  in  court :  due  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
one's  defence  before  an  adverse  judgment  is 
pronounced  in  court.  The  court  is  often 
used  to  describe  the  judge  as  distinguished 
from  the  jury.  (s.e.b.) 

Coiudn«  Victor.  (1792-1867.)  French 
philosopher.  He  received  a  philosophic  im- 
pulse under  the  tutelage  of  Laromigui^re, 
Boyer-Collard,  and  Maine  de  Biran.  In  181 5 
he  began  to  lecture  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
continuing  the  teaching  of  Scottish  philosophy. 
He  was  an  important  factor  in  the  reaction 
against  Condillac  and  other  sensualistic 
thinkers  of  the  18th  century.  In  1820  he 
was  suspended  for  political  reasons,  and  in 
1827  again  replaced  in  his  chair.  Cf.  Eclec- 
ticism. 

Covonants  (doctrine  of)  [Lat.  conn + ventre, 
to  come] :  Ger.  Bundesthedogie ;  Fr.  doctrine 
des  alliances;  Ital.  teoria  ddT  oMeanza  {di 
grazia,  &c.).  Another  name  for  the  *  Federal 
Theology'  of  Cocceius  (1603-69),  professor  at 
Leyden. 

In  contrast  to  the  Scholastics,  whose 
methods  had  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Reformers  (e.  g.  Calvin),  Cocceius  appealed 
to  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  the  history  of  the 
'  covenant  of  grace '  made  by  Qod  with  man. 
This  in  contrast  to  the  *  covenant  of  works ' 
which  subsisted  before  the  Fall.  According 
to  the  'covenant  of  works,'  Gk)d  promised 
man  everlasting  felicity,  on  condition  of  obe- 
dience during  the  life  on  earth.  According 
to  the  'covenant  of  grace,'  man  needed  to 
receive  again  what  he  had  lost  by  the  Fall,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  render  obedience;  and 
this  fresh  gift,  due  to  the  grace  of  Ood,  has 


been  transmitted  by  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

LitercOure:  Fibheb,  Hist,  of  Christ. 
Doctrine,  347  f. ;  Dobneb,  Hist,  of  Protes- 
tant TheoL,  ii.  31  f.  (Eng.  trans.);  Weiss- 
MANX,  Introd.  in  Memorabilia  Ecd.  Hist. 
Sacrae,  ii.  698  f.,  1 103  f.;  Owen,  The  Doctrine 
of  Justification;  A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of 
Theol.,  chap,  xxi;  C.  Hodge,  System.  TheoL, 
ii.  192  f. ;  E^AETZSCHMAE,  Die  Bundesvor- 
stellung  im  Alt.  Test.;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  in 
Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  (1879).     (b.m.w.) 

CoyneM  [ME.  eoy,  quiet,  secret]:  Qer. 
Scheu,  Sprodigkeit  (sexu^;  Fr.  coqu^Uerie; 
Ital.  civetteria  (sexual).  The  form  of  shyness, 
with  its  bodily  reaction,  due  to  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  Cf.  Shyness, 
Babhfulness,  Shame,  and  Modesty. 

On  the  mental  side  coyness  includes  the 
form  of  so-called  '  self-consciousness,'  which  is 
stimulated  by  the  other  sex ;  '  coquetry '  and 
'  flirtation '  when  these  are  not  deliberate ; 
'showing-off'or  Self-exhibition  (q.v.),  and 
'make-believe.'  On  the  physicalside,  it  involves 
attitudes  of '  courting,'  e.  g.  play,  self-exhibi- 
tion, advance  and  retreat,  with  the  character- 
istic organic  changes.  The  term  *  self-conscious- 
ness,' when  employed  for  coyness,  is  very 
inexact  and  confusing,  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued. The  difference  between  coyness 
and  modesty  ^when  the  latter  relates  to 
sex)  is  that  the  former  does  not  involve 
reflective  self-consciousness,  while  the  latter 
does. 

LitercUure:  titles  given  under  Shyness, 
especially  Oboos,  Die  Spiele  d.  Thiere  (Eng. 
trans.).  (j.m.b.) 

Craiiiology  and  Craniometry  ^Cranio- 
logy :  Gr.  tcpanop,  skuH,  +  \6yos,  discourse. 
Craniometry:  JcpoWoy +ficr/Kiy, measure] :  Ger. 
Cranidogie,  Craniometrie ;  Fr.  craniologiey 
CTixniomitrie ;  Ital.  craniologia,  craniometria. 
In  its  most  general  sense  craniology  designates 
the  accumulated  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
skull;  thus  including  the  anatomical,  mor- 
phological, and  pathological  aspects,  as  well  as 
the  comparative  study  of  the  skull  in  different 
animals.  The  term,  however,  is  apt  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  study  of  the  human 
cranium,  with  special  regard  to  the  ethnologi- 
cal conclusions  as  to  race  and  origin  which 
such  study  may  yield. 

The  term  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Gall's  phrenological  correlations ;  was  estab- 
lished in  the  ethnological  sense  mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  Broca,  and  under  recent  develop- 
ments has  assumed  a  somewhat  broader,  as 
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well  as  more  scientific,  character.  The  most 
practical  eabdivision  of  the  topic  seems  to  be 
thatadopted  by  Torok,  who  refers  to  cranioscopy 
the  description  of  the  anatomical  and  morpho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  sknll  (general 
form,  position  of  distinctive  points,  shape  of 


Many  important  measurements  may  also  be 
made  on  the  living  head  (Cephalometry). 
Instruments  for  cranial  measurements  are 
termed  Craniometers ;  those  for  the  head, 
Cephalometers. 
As  a  partial  guide  to  the  points  and  pro- 


bones,  sutures,  &c.),  and  to  craniometry  the  portions  of  the  cranium,  of  importance  in 
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geometrical  characteristics  capable  of  precise 
measurement.  Craniography  refers  to  the 
study  of  the  skull  by  means  of  charts,  photo- 
graphs, and  projections,  which  in  turn  yield 
craniometric  details  not  readily  obtainable  on 
the  skull  itself.  The  systematic  and  expla- 
natory exposition  of  all  such  results  belongs 
to  craniology.  The  descriptions  and  measure- 
ments of  cranial  characteristics  have  been 
developed  with  great  detail  and  precision, 
although  a  much-desired  consensus  of  method 
of  talong  such  measurements  has  not  as  yet 
been  reached.  Among  the  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  such  characteristics  which  have 
been  proposed  as  significant  for  ethnological 
distinctions,  the  four  most  important  are  the 
THATiTnnTn  length  and  the  maximum  breadth 
of  the  skull  (&ie  relation  of  which  leads  to 
one  Index,  q.  v.,  of  several),  the  facial  angle, 
and  the  cranial  capacity  (see  Gapacitt, 
cranial)  or  cubic  contents  of  the  skull.  In 
all  these  respects  there  are  minor  difiPerences 
of  measurement  which  prevent  a  general 
description  firom  being  precisely  accurate. 
See    also   Diamstbb,  and    Facial  Aitgle. 


fftOM  QuAin^  Ahatomt, 


A  is  the  alTeolar  point  »t  the  edge  of  the  Jaw 
between  the  inciBoni ;  Am^  the  Mterion,  or  point  of 
junction  of  the  parietal,  temporal,  and  occipital  bonea  ; 
C  if  the  anricnlar  pdnt,  or  centre  of  opening  of  the 
anditocy  meatna ;  B  la  the  baaion,  or  middle  point  of 
the  anterior  maroin  of  the  foramen  magnnm ;  IBg  is 
the  bregma,  or  innction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal 
•otnrei ;  I  ia  the  inion,  or  occipital  protnberanoe ; 
3^,  the  naaion,  at  the  root  of  tiie  note ;  £f,  the  anb-naaal, 
alio  epinal  pdnt,  at  the  base  of  the  sub-nasal  spine. 


craniometry,  the  above  illustration  may  be 
consulted. 

With  reference  to  the  points  fixed  in 
the  figure  certain  Hnes  are  drawn,  which 
in  turn  give  rise  to  diameters,  angles,  and 
indices.  The  various  facial  angles,  and 
the  lines  determining  them,  are  given 
under  the  topic  Faoial  Angle  (q.v.);  and 
the  other  chief  diameters  are  noted  under 
Dlameteb. 

lAiieraJtwtt :  Tofinaed,  Anthropology,  31- 
51,  227-97 ;  art.  Graniologie,  in  Diet,  des 
Sci.  Anthropol. ;  Bbooa,  M6m.  d'AnthropoL, 
5  vols.;  and  particularly.  Instructions  Cnmio- 
logiques  (1875);  TObOk,  Reform  d.  Eranio- 
logic,  Int.  Monatsch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  xi. 
297,  360.  (J.J.) 

Also  RiEGEB,  Eine  exakte  Methode  der 
Kraniographie  (1885);  TObOk,  Ueber  ein 
Universalkraniometer  ( 1 888);  Lombboso,  art. 
Cranio,  in  Encic.  med.  Italiana ;  E.  Schmidt, 
Anthropol.  Metb. ;  Mobselu,  Semej.  malat. 
ment.  (ist  and  2nded.,  1898);  Ann6e  Psychol., 
V  (1899) :  Historique  des  Itecherches  sur  la 
C6ph^om^trie ;  Manoitvbibb,  Aper^u  de  C^ 
phalom6trie  anthropologique.  (8.E.-Ljf.-B.M.) 

Crantor.  A  Greek  academic  philosopher, 
who  lived  about  300  B.O.,  and  wrote  a  trear 
tise  on  Affliction. 

Crates  of  Thebes.  A  Greek  cynic,  a 
disciple  of  Diogenes  of  Athens,  who  lived  in 
the  4th  century  b.o. 

Cratyliui-  A  Greek  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  the  5th  century  b.o.  He  was, .one 
of  Plato's  teachers.  He  maintained  the  dtc- 
trines  of  Heraclitus. 

Cravy  [Tr.  ^eroBery  to  crush] :  Ger. 
verriiekt]  Fr.  fou;  ItaL  maUo,  fiile.  A 
popular  term  meaning  insane,  or  of  unsound 
mind.  It  is  especially  chaivoteristic  of  a 
chronic  broken-down  or  demented  condi- 
tion. (J.J.) 

Creation  (in  biology) :  see  Special  Obea- 
TiON  Theobt. 

Creation  (in  theology)  [Sansk.  kn,  to 
make;  Lat.  creare,  to  bring  forth]:  Oer. 
Schopjung;  Fr.  cr^ion;  Ital.  oreazione. 
The  genesis  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
therein,  by  a  divine  act.  The  conceptions 
by  which  it  is  characterised  are  less  pictorial 


I. 
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than  those  of  Cosmooont  (q.  v.),  proceeding, 
as  they  usually  do,  from  a  more  advanc^ 
civilization. 

The  term  is  usually  associated  with  the 
Hebrew-Semitic  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Gknesis.  These 
doctrines  have  a  philosophical  aspect  in  that 
they  are  strictly  dualistic,  and  so  stand  con- 
trasted with  the  more  or  less  monistic  concep- 
tions characteristic  of  Qreek  thought.  In  the 
history  of  Christian  thought,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment account,  adopted  by  the  Church,  has 
undergone  various  modifications.         (b.m.w.) 

'Immediate'  creation,  in  which  the  divine 
act  takes  direct  effect,  is  contrasted  with 
'  remote '  creation,  by  so-called  '  second '  or 
'  proximate '  causes,  in  which  the  divine  pur^ 
pose  IB  realized  indirectly  through  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature.  Cf.  the  philosophical 
conceptions    of   Oooasionalism    and    Pbb- 

BBTABLI8HED  HaBMONT.  (B.M.W.-JJC.B.) 

LUeraiurei  for  the  Jewish  view,  Hol- 
zmoEB,  Hexateuch,  335  f. ;  Wsbbb,  Syst.  d. 
Alt63mag.  Palast.  TheoL,  197  f.  For  lustory 
of  modifications  of  doctrine  in  the  Christian 
Church,  Tebtullian,  Adv.  Hermogenem; 
Obioen,  De  Principiis,  and  Adv.  Celsum; 
AuGUSTiKE,  De  Genesi  contra  Manichaeos; 
Confessiones,  xi-xiii;  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx;  Petbus 
LoxBABDus,  Libri  Sententiarum ;  Hugh 
MtltjRB,  Footsteps  of  the  Creator;  see  also 
literature  on  Makiohaeibm.  Modem  works : 
ZOCELEB,  TheoL  n.  Naturwiss.;  Ounkel, 
Schopfnng  u.  Chaos;  art.  Schopfung  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Reusch,  Nature  and 
the  Bible  (Eng.  trans.).  See  also  literature 
under  Cobmogont,  and  Relioion  (philosophy 

of).  (B.M.W.) 

Creatioiiunn :  Ger.  Thearie  der  Schopfung ; 
Fr.  ihkme  de  la  erioHan;  Ital.  doUrina  deUa 
ertasdoM,  The  form  of  Deism  which  teaches 
that  the  creative  act  by  which  the  world  arose 
did  not,  and  does  not,  identify  the  Creator 
with  the  universe  in  an  essential  or  substantial 

BOuBo. 

Creation  by  a  single  act,  or  'continuous' 
creation  (by  a  series  of  acts),  alike  hold  the 
theory  of  transcendence  as  opposed  to  that  of 
complete  immanence.  Theism  vibrates  between 
this  form  of  Deism  and  Pantheism,  attempting 
to  hold  a  form  of  divine  immanence  which  is 
still  not  pantheistic.  Cf.  Deism,  Theism, 
and  Paihtheibm  (also  for  Zitdro^uns).    (j.mjb.) 

Creatioiiism  (in  theology):  G^.Creotum^ 
%tfmiaB\  Fr.  er^tontame ;  Ital.  trnaaAcmitmo, 
The  doctrine  according  to  which  the  human 
spirit  (antma)  is  created  separately  in  each 


individual  case,  and  infused  from  an  ex- 
ternal source  into  the  foetus  so  as  to  vital- 
ize it. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  Pbe-ezibtehcb 
(q.v.),  and  to  Tbaducianibm  (q.v.),  the  two 
competing  theories. 

While  Pre-existenoe  (e.  g.  with  Origen)  and 
Traducianism  (e.  g.  with  Tertullian)  were  held 
in  the  earlier  history  of  Christian  thought, 
Creationism  came  to  be  the  accepted  doctrine 
later,  as  with  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Petrus  Lombardus. 

lAUraJtufnx      see      Biblical       Psycho- 

LOOT  TBiM  W  ^ 

C»»diUe  (i)  and  IncMdiUe  (2)  [Lat. 
cfreAert^  to  believe] :  Gkr.  {^Mi^glaMUh\  Fr.  (m)- 
eToyMe\  Ital.  tyri^cfrediJbde,  (i)  Believable. 
(2)  Unbelievable.  See  Belief.    (J.M.B.-0.F.8.) 

CSredit  [Lat.  credUum,  a  thing  entrusted, 
a  loan]:  Oer.  Kredit;  Fr.  er^U;  Ital. 
eredUo.  The  power  to  use  a  promise  to  pay 
as  a  means  of  present  payment. 

The  advantages  of  credit  are  of  two  kinds : 
(i)  It  allows  a  man  to  extend  his  business 
activity  to  the  range  of  his  proved  capacity, 
instead  of  limiting  it  by  his  accumulations. 
(2)  It  economizes  the  use  of  money,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  extend  business  witiiout  feeling 
scarcity  of  coin. 

The  economists  of  the  German  Historical 
school  distinguish  three  stages  of  industry: 
Natural-,  Od^,  and  KredU-Wirihtehafi.  But 
it  is  an'  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
direct  substitution  of  credit  for  money  in 
modem  life.  The  tendency  is  rather  towards 
a  substitution  of  cash  for  credit  in  old 
fields,  and  a  use  of  credit  in  relatively  new 
ones. 

The  function  of  a  banking  system  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  insurance  of 
credit.  (a.t.h.) 

Credulity  (i)  and  Incredulity  (2)  [Lat, 
credere,  to  believe]:  Qer,  (i)  Leichiglaubig' 
f^f  (a)  U:ngmMgkea;  Fr.  {in)cr6dvliie, 
Ital.  \in)ereduUtd,  (i)  Over-readiness  to 
believe:  the  tendency  to  form  a  belief  on 
slight  objective  grounds.  The  slighter  the 
objective  ground,  as  distinguished  from  the 
subjective  interest  or  bias,  the  greater  is 
the  credulity. 

(2)  Under-readiness  to  believe :  the  tendency 
to  withhold  belief  when  the  objective  grounds 
are  strong.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  subjective 
bias. 

These  terms  are  not  of  sufficient  exactness 
for  scientific  use.  Bain  has  used  the  phrase 
'primitive  credulity'  for  the    child's  early 
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uncritical  attitude  of  acceptance  toward  things 
generally,  on  which  see  RsALiTY-FBBiiiNa,  and 

BeLISF.  (J.M.B.) 

Croad  [Lat.  cfndtr^  to  believe]:  Oer. 
MiuftMwMcenntntM;  Fr.  con/^Mton,  «ymio20 ; 
Ital.  wtdo.  A  syBtematic,  authoritative, 
and  dogmatic  (in  the  sense  of  giving  no 
reasons)  statement  of  a  body  of  doctrine, 
which  constitutes  a  profession  of  faith. 

Usually  in  written  form,  though  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  It  may  originate  in  various 
ways ;  e.  g.  sporadically,  like  the  *  Apostles' 
Creed ' ;  in  a  council  of  the  entire  Church,  like 
the  Creed  of  Ohalcedon;  in  a  special  com- 
munion, like  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  in  a 
commission  ad  hoe,  like  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  so  on.  As  matter  of  history, 
Christian  creeds  proceed  (i)  from  the  original 
and  still  united  Church;  (2)  from  one  or 
other  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church — the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Lutheran, 
the  Reformed. 

As  a  matter  of  usage,  the  term  Creed  is 
specially  applied  to  the  'Apostles','  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  formulae. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  recently  to 
the  historical  investigation  of  the  Creeds, 
especiaUy  the  'Apostles'.' 

LiUnxtwre:  Sohafv,  Creeds  of  Christendom; 
Bwahtboh,  Apostolic  and  Nicene  Creeds; 
Hbubtlbt,  Harmonia  Symbolioa;  Caspabi, 
Quellen  z.  Gesch.  d.  Taufsymbols  u.  d.  Olau- 
bensregel;  Luxbt,  Hist,  of  the  Creeds; 
Zabn,  Apost.  Symb.;  Hahh,  Biblioth.  d. 
Symb.  u.  Glaubensreg.  d.  alt.  Eirche,  ui ;  Obb- 
HABDT,  Hasnaok,  and  Zahn,  Patr.  Apost.  Op., 
Bd.  i.  Heft  2;  Habkaok,  Apost  Olaubensbek.; 
SwETB,  Apostles' Creed ;  Omicannbt,  Athana- 
sian Creed.  For  further  literature  on  Ritsch- 
lian  school,  see  F.  Nippold,  Die  theol.  EiuEel- 
Bchule;  and  on  the  recent  Apostolicnm  con- 
troversy see  arts,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u. 
Eirche,  and  in  Die  christl.  Welt.        (bjc.w.) 

Chretinisiii  [Fr.  <!THin\ :  Oer.  CreHnimnua ; 
Fr.  orHtnimne;  Ital.  oreUnumo,  A  peculiar 
form  of  lack  of  development  associated  with 
disease  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  presenting, 
as  a  prominent  characteristic,  a  mental  en- 
feeblement  or  idiocy. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  endemic,  and 
largely  confined  to  valleys  of  mountainous 
regions.  It  prevails  in  Switserland.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  is  obscure,  but  recent 
research  points  to  the  interference  with 
the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  as  the 
determining  pathological  change.  Local,  cli- 
matic, and  hereditary  predisposing  conditions 


are  important  factors  in  its  aetiology,  but  it 
may  appear  in  a  spasmodic  form  (sporadic 
cretinism).  The  disease  seems  almost  in- 
variably congenital,  although  it  may  &il  to 
develop  untU  early  or  late  in  childhood. 
Severe  cases  of  cretinism  are  very  short-lived. 
In  typical  cases  the  bodily  abnormalities  are 
a  general  failure  of  development,  the  adult 
rarely  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  and  pre- 
senting the  general  appearance  of  a  child; 
the  skull  is  broad  and  ehort,  the  bones  thick, 
and  the  sutures  may  give  place  to  the  Woiv 
mian  bone;  the  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  the 
eyes  widely  separated,  the  face  but  slightly 
developed;  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  rough,  in- 
sensitive, and  dark;  the  teeth  are  defective, 
the  month  large,  the  lips  thick;  the  lower 
limbs  are  frequently  emaciated,  and  the 
muscles  poorly  developed.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  physical  signs  is  goitre,  or 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  although 
other  affections  of  this  organ  may  also  be 
present.  Physiological  activity  is  weak,  in- 
volving a  low  temperature,  slow  respiration 
and  circulation,  irregular  digestion,  flabby 
muscles.  If  cretinism  appears  in  early  child- 
hood (usually  about  the  fifth  year),  the  change 
firom  a  normal  bright  child  to  a  stunted 
cretin  can  be  readily  observed  as  years  go  by. 
Cretins  may  be  simply  weak-minded,  under- 
standing a  few  common  words  and  directions, 
and  capable  of  simple  occupations;  or  they 
may  be  completely  idiotic,  speechless,  and 
helpless.  Hearing  is  apt  to  be  affected,  but 
the  senses  are  usually  fiEdrly  normal.  The 
emotional  development  is  low,  but  fear,  af- 
fection, and  the  like  may  be  shown. 

LitenUure :  art.  Cretinism  in  Tuke's  Diet, 
of  Psychol.  Med.  (with  references) ;  Olbt,  in 
Annto  Biol.,  i.  320  ff*. ;  Allaba,  Sul  Cre- 
tinismo  (Oer.  trans.,  1894);  Lombboso,  art. 
Cretinismo  in  Encic.  med.  Italiana.  (J*J*) 

Crensv  Madrioh  Casiinir  Carl  von. 
(1724-70.)  A  Qerman  psychologist  who 
was  bom  and  lived,  as  Geheimrath  in  his 
later  life,  at  Homburg  v.d.  Hbhe.  He  insisted 
that  psychology  should  be  based  on  experience 
alone. 

Crime  (in  law)  [Lat.  erimon]:  Cer.  Fsr- 
brwhen;  Fr.  crime  (abstract),  dUU;  Ital. 
ddiUo.  (i)  Any  offence  against  the  state  by 
a  breach  of  public  rights  and  duties  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  (8.X.B.) 

An  act  declared  by  the  state  to  be  offensive 
to  the  state  (in  distinction  from  a  tort,  an 
act  of  wrong  to  an  individual),  forbidden  by 
the  state,  and  punished  by  the  state.  (r.H.o.) 
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(2)  Any  grave  offence  of  such  a  character. 

Petty  offences  are  known  in  law  as  mis- 
demeanonrs.  Every  violation  of  law  is  a  wrong, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  little 
account  has  generally  been  taken  of  the  dif- 
ference between  wrongs  to  individuals  and 
wrongs  to  the  public.  Hence,  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  civic  degradation  as  a  con- 
sequence of  (and  punishment  for)  bankruptcy. 
As  law  develops,  public  remedies  are  confined 
to  acts  of  public  wrong,  and  individuals  are 
left  to  seek  a  remedy  by  private  actions  for 
wrongs  personal  to  themselves  {iorU). 

L^sratwre:  Bentham,  Mor.  and  Legisl., 
ii.  chap,  xvi;  and  Bsccabia,  Dei  Delitti 
e  delle  Fene,  which  led  the  way  to 
a  general  mitigation  of  penalties  for  crime 
all  over  the  civilized  world;  Phillimose, 
Maxims  and  Princ  of  Jurisprudence  (1856), 
xiii;  Ihsbing,  Zweck  im  Recht,  i; 
Stjefhek,  Hist,  of  Criminal  Law  in  Eng- 
land. (8.B.B.) 

Gzime  (in  sociology),  (i)  An  act  which 
awakens  the  passion  of  vengeance  in  the  com- 
munity, in  distinction  from  a  wrong  which 
awakens  the  passion  of  revenge  in  an  indi- 
vidual only. 

(2)  An  act  which  public  opinion  pronounces 
hostile  to  social  integrity  and  public  wel£Bire. 

Maine  {AnderU  Lano,  chap,  x)  shows  that 
in  early  Aryan  communities  crmie  was  not 
differentiated  from  torts  and  sins.  Crime  is 
first  clearly  recognized  when  the  community 
perceives  the  distinction  between  acts  that 
individuals  and  their  relatives  seek  to  avenge, 
and  acts  which  the  whole  conmiunity  is 
moved  to  avenge,  as  e.  g.  by  lynching.  In  the 
present  century  public  opinion,  influenced 
greatly  by  Jeremy  Bentham  {Frine»  cfMar. 
and  Legtd,,  and  Theory  of  FonaUiea  and 
Souxurda),  has  tended  strongly  to  discounte- 
nance vengeance,  and  therefore  to  cease  to 
conceive  of  crime  as  that  which  provokes 
vengeance,  and  to  substitute  for  the  older 
notions  a  conception  of  crime  as  that  which 
is  fundamentally  contrary  to  public  utility. 
The  conflict  of  these  ideas  is  well  presented 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Lectures  on  the 
Common  Law.  The  pffychological  ground  of 
the  newer  views  is  clearly  set  forth  by 
Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret.,  Bk.  L 
chaps,  ii  and  x.    Cf.  Justice.  (f.h.o.) 

Crisilnal  (in  law):  Ger.  (i)  verbreehe' 
risehj{2)  Verhreehor;  Fr.(i,2)crff}itne2;  ItaL 

ii)  erimindle,  penale,  (2)  {uomo)  delinquente, 
I)  Relating  to  crime.   The  term  is  used  with 
reference  both  to  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 


without  discrimination.  Crindnal  conMrso" 
Hon:  adultery  (often  abbreviated  to  erim^con.). 
Criminal  law,  the  law  defining  (substantive) 
or  punishing  (adjective)  criminal  offences. 
(2)  A  person  convicted  of  having  committed 
a  crime  in  the  legal  sense.    See  Crdcb  (in 

law).  (8JB.B.) 

Criminal  (in  sociology),  (i)  A  person 
whose  instincts  or  acquu^d  haoits  incline 
him  to  conduct  inimical  to  the  integrity 
and  wellbeing  of  society.  See  Cbimb  (in 
sociology).  (2)  Relating  to  the  character  or 
conduct  of  such  a  person. 

Various  types  of  criminals  have  been  di»> 
tinguished  in  recent  anthropologics!  literature 
(see  especially  Ferri,  as  below) : — 

(a)  Crimmdl  by  Instinct,  or  instinctive 
crimmal,  or  criminal  by  nature,  or  congenital 
criminal,  or  criminal-bom:  terms  of  recent 
origin,  designating  those  whose  inherited 
qutdities  predispose  them  to  crime. 

A  prominent  class  of  cases  are  those  which 
show  physical  characters  of  the  atavistic  or 
reversionaiy  type.    See  Atavism. 

(6)  Oecasiondl  Criminal:  one  whose  in- 
stincts are  ethicaUy  and  socially  sound,  but 
whose  passions  (of  anger,  cupidity,  sexuality, 
or  other)  are  so  strong  that  he  may  commit 
crime  under  peculiar  provocation. 

(c)  Profesmonal  Criminal :  one  who,  whether 
sound  in  body  and  mind  or  not,  deliberately 
foUows  crime  as  a  business. 

(<2)  Criminal  Reformer :  one  who  actively 
protests  against  social  opinions  and  regula- 
tions, to  the  extent  of  violating  convention  or 
law.  The  commonest  class  are  so-called 
poUHeal  criminals,  exemplified  in  the  deeds 
of  violence  done  by  anarchists.  Less  marked 
instances  are  cases  where  the  protest  takes  an 
ethical  or  strictly  social  form,  as  violations 
of  marriage  laws,  Ac. 

Various  subdivisions  of  the  general  subject 
are  recognized : — 

(a)  Criminal  Anthropology:  the  scientific 
study  of  the  criminal  in  his  various  types, 
as  revealed  in  his  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  psychological  characters. 

(&}  Criminal  Sociology :  the  scientific  study 
of  crime  and  criminals,  as  Dsmogbashio 
(q.v.)  or  social  phenomena.   Cf.  CsiMiiroiiOOT. 

The  distinction  between  the  legal  and  the 
anthropological  or  sociological  criminal  is  of 
recent  origin.  Criminal  anthropology  is  a 
product  of  medical  jurisprudence,  which,  in 
turn,  was  developed  fit>m  the  legal  and 
medical  analysis  of  insanity  as  a  defence  in 
criminal  cases. 
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Literature:  the  distinctionB  made  above, 
inclusiYe,  we  owe  largely  to  a  group  of  Italian 
writers:  Lombboso,  L'Uomo  Delinquente 
(1874-87),  and  (with  Febbebo)  La  Donna 
Delinqnente  (1889);  Mabbo,  I  Caratteri  dei 
Delinqnenti  (1887);  Oabofalo,  Criminologia 
(1890);  SiGBXLE,  La  Foule  Criminelle  (Fr. 
trans.;  orig.  1892);  Fbbbi,  Sodologia  Crimi- 
nale  (1880).  See  also  Bbnbdikt,  Ana- 
tomische  Stndien  an  Yerbrecher-Gehimen 
ftlr  Anthropologen,  Mediziner,  Juristen  and 
Bsychologen  (1879);  Tabdb,  La  Criminality 
compart  (1890);  Pboal,  Le  Crime  et  la 
Peine;  FiiA,  D^n^resoence  et  Criminality 
(1888);  Cobbb,  Les  Criminels:  Caract^res 
physiques  et  psychologiques  (1889).  See  also 
under  CBnoNOLOOT.  (f.h.g.-^  jc.b.) 

Criminal  Jknthropology:  see  Cbihikal, 
and  Cbucinologt. 

Criminal  Pvyohology:  see  Cbimino- 
LO6T. 

Criminal  Sociology :  see  Cbiminal,  and 
Cbdunoloot. 

Criminalrbom :  see  Cbiminal. 

Criminology:  Ger.  Criminologie ;  Fr. 
eriminolagie ;  Ital*  erimindlogia.  The  science 
of  crime  and  criminals. 

The  criminal  has  been  studied  mainly  from 
the  physical  side,  giving  a  natural  history 
or  Criminal  Anthropology.  It  deals  with 
two  main  questions :  (i)  the  differentiation  of 
criminal-types  (as  distinct  from  crime-types), 
which  might  be  called  Criminography,  or  De- 
scriptive Criminology ;  and  (2)  the  theory  of 
the  criminal  as  a  racial  phenomenon,  for 
which  Criminogenesis  or  Genetic  Criminology 
might  serve.  A  similar  study  of  crime  divides 
itself  into  two  main  inquiries :  ( i )  the  psycho- 
logy both  of  crime  and  its  types,  giving 
Criminal  Psychology,  and  also  of  criminal 
tendencies  (a  branch  of  Abnormal  Psychology); 
(2)CriminsJ  Sociology,  dealing  both  with  crime 
considered  as  a  phenomenon^  involving  social 
relationships,  variations,  Ac,  being  Criminal 
Sociology  in  a  narrow  sense,  or  Criminal  Psy- 
chonomics  (after  analogy  with  bionomics); 
and  also  crimes  studied  singly,  as  to  distribu- 
tion, frequency,  &c.,  by  mathematical  methods 
(Criminal  Statistics).  The  psychological  and 
sociological  sides  of  the  study  of  crime  are  as 
yet  very  undeveloped. 

Literaiwre:  on  criminal  anthropology,  see 
under  Cbiminaii;  on  particular  crimes,  see 
under  Anabchibm,  Suicide,  &c.;  on  the 
social  and  psychological  aspects,  see  under 
SociAii  Pbtcholoot,  and  Sooioloot.  See  also 
BIaodokaiiI),  Bibliog.  of  Criminol. ;  Billikqb, 


Index  Catalogue  (sub  verbis) ;  and  the  litera- 
ture under  Mobal  Statistics.  (j  jc.b.) 

Crisis  [Gr.  Kptats,  decisive  point] :  Ger. 
Krisis;  Fr.  erise;  Ital.  eriei  (in  opposition  to 
/t«i).  Crisis  refers  to  the  tendency  of  certain 
diseases,  notably  fevers^  suddenly  to  decrease 
after  a  somewhat  definite  duration ;  the  time 
or  manner  of  such  change  being  regarded  as 
significant  for  recovery  or  death. 

The  conception  was  carried  over  to  mental 
diseases,  and  was  much  used  by  Esquirol.  The 
French  usage  of  the  term  is  more  nearly 
equivalent  to  '  an  attack '  or  '  spell,'  and  in  an 
allied  sense  the  notion  formed  an  essential 
feature  in  the  earlier  doctrines  of  Mesmer; 
the  purpose  of  his '  magnetic '  treatment  being 
to  aid  nature  in  calling  out  the  crisb,  and 
thus  to  quicken  recovery.  The  symptoms 
induced  by  Mesmer  were  those  usually  ob- 
servable in  crisis ;  and  the  room  in  which  the 
^  baquet '  was  set  up  and  the  cures  performed 
was  called  the  '  salle  des  crises.'  (J. J.) 

Criterion  [Gr.  Kpirrfptoif] :  Ger.  Kriterium, 
Kennzeiehen ;  Fr.  eritSrium ;  Ital.  eriterio. 
Literally,  a  test,  or  standard  of  judgment.  The 
criterion,  in  a  logical  reference,  is  the  possible 
rule  or  body  of  rules  by  which  a  final  decision 
may  be  given  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  judg- 
ments. 

Since  the  time  of  Kant,  it  has  been  customary 
to  distinguish  a  formal  from  a  material  cri- 
terion, to  point  out  that  a  material  criterion  in 
the  sense  above  defined  is  impossible,  and  that 
the  formal  criterion  is  to  be  found  in  the  body 
of  rules  defining  logical  Conbibtenct  (q.v.), 
that  is,  in  form,  absence  of  contradiction 
and  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  logical 
consequence.  The  distinction  is  sound,  though 
in  the  Kantian  formulation  it  is  made  too 
absolute.  See  Kant,  Logik,  Introd.,  §  vii; 
Hamilton,  Logic,  Lect.  27. 

In  the  history  of  the  discussions  regarding 
a  criterion  of  truth,  the  most  important  place 
is  occupied  by  the  attempts  of  the  Stoics  to 
establidi  a  universal  and  practical  standard, 
in  face  of  the  arguments  urged  against  their 
view  by  the  academics  and  sceptics.  Many  of 
the  real  points  of  interest  in  modem  controver- 
sies are  there  anticipated.  Modem  philosophy 
has  had  the  task  of  redefining  the  issue,  and 
reducing  the  problem,  so  fiar  as  possible,  to 
a  manageable  form.  Cf.  Tests  of  Tbuth,  and 
see  the  references  under  Cebtaintt.       (b.a.) 

Criterion  (aesthetic):  Qer.  Afassetab ;  Fr. 
critSrium  esthlHiqtte;  ital.  eriterio,  eanone. 
See  Aesthetic  STAin)ABD,  and  Cbiticibm 
(aesthetic).  (j.h.t.) 
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CMtttiott  (ethical).  The  test  or  standard 
by  reference  to  which  the  moral  worth  of 
character,  or  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
conduct,  is  determined. 

The  ethical  criterion  used  for  determining 
moral  validity  is  commonly  identical  with  the 
ultimate  moral  ideal,  whether  that  be  the  moral 
law  revealed  in  conscience  or  some  conception 
of  the  nimmumhoftum.  But  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily identical.  Thus,  according  to  Spencer 
{Prine.  of  Etk.,  Pt  I,  'Data,'  chap,  iv), 
happiness  is  the  'ultimately  supreme  end'; 
but  owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  con- 
ception itself,  and  of  the  means  required  to 
readi  the  ideal,  he  holds  that  it  is  im- 
perfect, though  perhaps  not  useless,  as  an 
ethical  criterion  of  conduct.     Cf.  Ethical 

ThBOBIBS.  (WJL8.) 

CMtioimi  [Or.  xpcruKSr,  from  le/Kn^r,  a 
judge] :  Qer.  Kriiicitmua ;  Fr.  eritieUme;  Ital. 
eriUeumo.  The  system  of  philosophy  of  Im- 
manuel  Kant ;  so  called  from  the  titles  of  his 
three  works,  caUed  CrtHques  {Kritiken),  See 
KANnAmBM,  Kaktiait  Tebminoloot,  Neo- 
Kaktianism,  and  Idealisic 

LUerature:  works  of  Kakt;  Adbgkes,  Kant 
Bibliography,  Suppl.  to  the  Philos.  Rev.; 
Hist,  of  Mod.  Philos.  (with  references,  notably 
Uebebweg-Heikze);  Caibd,  The  Crit.  Philos. 
of  Im.  Kant.  Also  references  under  topics 
cited,  and  in  EtsTiKB,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Be- 
griffe  (sub  verbis).  (J.1I.B.) 

CMtieism  (aesthetic).  The  appreciation 
or  estimation  of  works  of  art  This  presupposes 
some  standard  or  criterion  (see  Absthbtio 
Staksabd),  which  must  be  found  ultimately 
in  the  end  sought  by  Abt  (q.  v.) ;  but  certain 
rules  or  canons,  found  embodied  in  works  of 
art  generally  recognized  as  successful,  may  be 
used  for  the  examination  of  supposedly  sinular 
productions.  This,  however,  must  always  be 
subject  to  revision,  if  it  appears  that  the  work 
in  question  is  seeing  a  new  method.  Other- 
wise criticism  becomes  merely  formal,  and  is 
a  hindrance  to  progress. 

Aristotle  was  the  founder  of  aesthetic  criti- 
cism, and  in  ImFaetiet  analysed  Oreek  tragedy 
and  formulated  its  rules.  Horace  and  Quin- 
tilian  criticized  poetry  and  eloquence.  The 
close  of  the  17th  century  saw  a  revival  of 
criticism,  especially  in  France  and  England 
(Boileau,  Dryden,  Pope),  which,  however,  tended 
to  be  formal,  and  to  see,  in  its  rules  derived 
from  Oreek  art,  the  principles  for  all  art 
whatever,  e.  g.  Shakespere  was  condenmed  for 
'  irregularity.'  Lessing  and  Winckelmann  led 
the  way  in  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  antique. 


The  romantic  movement  (see  Romaaticism) 
was  in  part  a  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
fetter  art  by  supposed  canons.  Finally  Qoethe, 
the  Schl^gels,  Schiller,  Hegel,  Coleridge, 
brought  forward  and  applied  the  principles 
that  rules  are  to  be  judged  by  the  work  of 
genius,  not  vice  versa,  and  that  the  supreme 
tests  of  a  work  of  art  are  (i)  its  interpreta- 
tion and  expression  of  the  life  and  interests 
of  the  people  and  age  in  which  it  arose,  and 
(2)  the  embodiment  of  these  in  forms  which 
give  aesthetic  delight.  These  two  principles, 
which  may  be  called  the  historical  and  the 
aesthetic  or  psychological,  are  fundamental  to 
modem  criticism.  In  accordance  with  them 
a  work  of  art  should  be  judged  both  by  its 
historical  significance  and  by  its  relation  to 
general  laws  of  human  nature. 

LUerature :  Cabbisre,  Die  Kunst  imZusam- 
menhang  der  Kulturentwickelung  (3rd  ed., 
1885);  Abhold,  The  Function  of  Criticism,  in 
Essays  on  Criticism;  Stmonds,  Essays,  Specu- 
lative and  Suggestive;  J.  M.  Robebtbok,  New 
Essays  toward  a  Critical  Method  (1897); 
WoBSFOiiD,  The  Princ.  of  Criticism  (1897); 
MouiiTOK,  Shakespere  as  Dramatic  Artist  (Int. 
Plea  for  an  Inductive  Science  of  Criticism), 
(3rd  ed.,  1893);  Saintsbubt,  Essays  in  Eng. 
Lit  (1891);  DowDEN,  New  Studies  in  Litera- 
ture (1895);  L.  J.  Wtlie,  Studies  in  the 
Evolution  of  Eng.  Crit.  (1894);  E.  HenvA- 
Qunr,  La  Critique  Sclent.  (2nd  ed.,  1890); 
F.  BBUKsniBB,  L'£volution  des  Oenres  dans 
I'Histoire  de  la  Littdrature  (1890);  Questions 
de  Critique  (1889);  <^-  Critique  Litt^nure, 
in  La  Orande  Encyo. ;  E.  Tibsot,  L'£vo- 
lution  de  la  Critique  Fran^aise  (1890); 
A.  BiOABDOu,  La  Critique  Litt^raire,  £tude 
Philos.  (1896) ;  Bbaitmaieb,  Oesch.  d. 
poet  Theorie  u.  Krit  (1888);  Bosoia, 
Encyklopadie  u.  Methodologie  d.  phiL  Wissen- 
Bchaiten  (2nd  ed.,  1886),  169-754;  J.  E. 
Spinoabn,  a  Hist  of  Literary  Criticism 
in  the  Renaissance  (1899);  Oatijbt  and 
Scott,  An  Introd.  to  the  Methods  and 
Materials  of  Literary  Criticism,  i  (1899); 
WnrcHBBTEB,  Some  Principles  of  Literaxy 
Criticism  (1899) ;  E.  Rod,  in  Int.  Monthly 
(Jan.,  1900);  H.  Paul,  Qrondr.  d.  germ. 
Philol.  (2nd  ed.,  1896),  221-47.  (J.H.T.) 

CMtique :  see  CbtirioiSM. 

Crowd  [AS.  croda] :  Oer.  Menge,  ffaufo; 
Fr.  fmde;  Ital.  fiOa,  (i)  In  sociology:  an 
incidental  aggregation,  held  together  by  a 
relatively  extrinsic  and  temporary  bond.  (2) 
In  psychology:  a  group  whose  co-operation 
is   relatively  occasional  and   temporary,  as 
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opposed  to  that  which  is  either  instinctivelj 
or  reflectively  determined. 

Acrowd  whose  performances  are  particularly 
capridons  and  violent  is  called  a  mob. 

lAtanOiwrt :  Sighslb,  La  Folia  delinqnente 
(1891 ;  Fr.  trans.,  La  Foule  criminelle); 
G.  Lb  Bon,  Psychol,  des  Foules  (1895), 
(£ng.  trans.,  The  Crowd) ;  Tasdb,  Etudes  de 
Fsydiol.  Sociale  (1898);  P.  Eossi,  L'Animo 
della  Folia  (1898),  and  Psicologia  coUettiva 
(1900);  Baldwin,  Social  and  £th.  Liter- 
pret.  (1897),  §  151  ff.  See  also  under 
SociOLOOT,  Sociaij  P&tchologt,  and  Imita- 
tion. (J.M.B.-0.F.8.) 

CnudiiSy  Christiaa  Augwt.  (1715- 
75.)  A  German  theologian,  bom  near  Merse- 
buxg,  who  became  senior  professor  of  the 
theological  fiMsulty  and  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Leipzig.  He  zealously  opposed  the 
philosophy  of  Wolff  and  his  followers.  Crusius 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Rtidiger,  through 
one  of  the  latter's  pupils. 

CryvtalVisioii:  Ger.irry<to/ZMAm(?);Fr. 
enaUjJSUiiciOfity  vision  au  eristtd ;  ItaL  crisidUch 
seopia.  The  awaking  of  visual  perceptions 
of  a  more  or  less  hiJlucinatory  character  by 
visual  attention  concentrated  upon  a  crystal 
or  other  polished  surface. 

No  theories  of  this  phenomenon  are  as  yet 
sufficiently  mature  to  merit  citation.  It  is 
generally  looked  upon,  however,  as  in  some 
way  illustrating  subconscious  processes,  as 
opposed  to  the  older  theory  of  supernatural 
influence. 

lAiera^re:  Nbwbold,  PsyohoL  Rev.,  ii. 
(1895),  348;  'MiSB  X,'  Proc.  Soc.  Psych. 
Res.,  V.  486  (with  bibliography),  and  vi. 
358;  Mtbbb,  ibid.  viii.  436 ;  Htblop,  ibid, 
zii.  259;   Mobton  Pbincb,   Brain  (Winter, 

1 898).  (j.M.fi.,  O.F.8.) 

Ctetology :  see  Usb-inhbbitancb. 

Cndwortliv  Balph.  (1617-88/)  Born  at 
Aller,  Somersetshire ;  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  became  master  of  Clare  Hall  in  1645; 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  1645; 
master  of  Christ's  College,  1654;  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester,  1678.  See  Nbo- 
Platonism. 

Ovlpa  [Lat.] :  Ger.  Fahrldedgkeit  (1) ;  Fr. 
fauU  {eoulpe  is  used  only  for  breaches  of 
religious  duty) ;  Ital.  ecipa.  A  want  of  due 
care,  whether  intentional  or  unintentional; 
negligence. 

Grotius  uses  the  term  as  including  an  active 
wrong.  'Maleficium  hie  appellamus  culpam 
omnem,  sive  in  fiftciendo,  sive  in  non  faciendo, 
pugnantem  cam  eo  quod  aut  homines  com- 


muniter  aut  pro  ratione  certae  qualitatis 
facere  debent.  £x  tali  culpa  oUigatio 
naturaliter  oritur,  si  damnum  datum  est, 
nempe  ut  id  resarciatur'  (De  Iwrt  BetU  et 
Fads,  ii.  1 7 . 1 ).  Cf.  Holtzendorffs  discrimina- 
tion between  culjpa  considered  as  a  violation 
of  civil  right,  and  as  an  infraction  of  criminal 
law,  in  his  Encydopiidie  der  Rechtswissenachaft 
(sub  verbis). 

The  essential  characteristic  of  cuipa  is  an 
omission  of  duty.  This  duty  is  that  of 
dUigentia,  It  is  not  owed  to  iJl  the  world, 
but  is  to  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  in 
contact  in  a  certain  manner,  and  as  to  them 
may  vary  in  degree.  The  greater  the  diligence 
required,  the  greater  the  imlpa  for  its  omission. 
A  master's  liability  for  the  act  of  his  slave 
might  be  so  slight  as  to  amount  to  levisnma 
culpa  {Dig.,  ix.  2,  Ad  Legem  AquUiam,  44). 
'  Latae  culpae  finis  est  non  intellegere  id  quod 
omnes  intell^pint'  {Dig.,  1.  16,  De  Verh&lrum 
Sign^ieaiione,  223).  The  omission  of  duty 
may  be  so  gross,  that  a  lata  culpa  will  be 
tantamount  to  fraud  or  malice  {dciue). 

Liieraiure:  Hbssb,  Die  Culpa  des  Bomi- 
schen  Bechts;  Phillimobb,  Maxims  and 
Princ.  of  Jurisprudence  (1856),  xzviii. 

Culpability  [Lat.  cu^MbUitae,  blame- 
worthiness]: Ger.  Sckuld;  Fr.  culpability ; 
ItaL  ccHpevUezza.  The  conation  of  deserving 
moral  blame. 

Moral  culpability  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  legal  responsibilify,  which  may  exist 
without  moral  blame  (as  in  a  man's  responsi- 
bility for  injury  done  by  his  agent),  and  which 
does  not  extend  to  tiie  inward  sources  of 
action,  or  to  certain  external  actions.  Culpa- 
bility implies  that  the  wrong  action  was  per^ 
formed  by  the  agent,  and  that  he  knew  or 
might  have  known  what  he  was  doing.  The 
degree  or  extent  to  which  constraint  or 
ignorance  may  limit  or  annul  culpability  is 
^scussed  by  Aristotle  {Ethics,  HI.  i.)  and  by 
almost  every  succeeding  moralist.  See 
Accountable,  RBSPONSiBiLnT,  and  Punish- 

MBNT.  (W.B.B.) 

Culture  [Lat.  cuUus,  from  colere,  to  culti- 
vate] :  G^r.  KuUu/r ;  Fr.  culture,  dvHiaation ; 
Ital.  cuUura,  (more  properly)  civHtii.  Culture 
refers  to  the  comprehensive  changes  in  indi- 
vidual and  social  life,  due  to  the  continued 
and  systematic  influences  of  mental  improve- 
ment and  refinement.  Considered  from  a 
strictly  sociological  point  of  view,  it  is  called 
civilization,  but  anthropologists  make  culture 
the  broader  term.  In  the  individual  it  is 
Education  (q.v.). 
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Whatever  affects  the  inteUectual  status  of 
man,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  may  he 
said  to  he  an  element  in  culture.  Arts  and 
sciences,  language  and  literature,  education 
and  govemment,  social  customs,  ethics  and 
religion,  contrihnte  directly  to  the  culture  of 
a  people ;  hut  practical  industries,  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  and  the 
physical  comforts  of  life  exercise,  particularly 
in  modem  times,  no  less  profound,  though 
more  indirect,  an  influence  upon  the  totality  of 
human  culture.  The  study  of  the  development 
of  these  varied  activities  helongs  al&e  to 
history  and  to  anthropology,  ^at  special 
phase  of  historical  study  which  is  devoted  to 
this  end,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
deals  rather  with  the  sequence  of  events, 
is  termed  the  history  of  culture  (Cultur- 
geschichte),  and  is  constantly  gaining  in  scope 
and  significance.  Anthropology  likewise  re- 
cognizes the  all-important  influence  which 
the  ftictors  of  culture  exercise  in  the  status 
of  primitive  man,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
forms  of  civilization,  historic  and  prehistoric, 
which  that  science  considers.   Cf.  Anthbofo- 

LOOT. 

It  is  customary  in  discussing  the  unfolding 
of  culture  in  certain  peoples,  or  in  the  human 
race  at  large,  to  speak  of  culture  stages  or 
epochs  more  or  ^ess  distinctly  marked  off. 
^e  Stone  Age  and  the  age  of  hronze,  or  of 
iron,  are  suggestive  of  certain  limits  of  develop- 
ment in  primitive  times,  while  such  terms  as 
'  mediaeval '  suggest  forms  of  life  and  civiliza- 
tion quite  as  strongly  as  a  definite  period  of 
histoiy.  The  eighteenth-century  division  into 
'  wild,'  ^  harharous,'  and '  civilized '  periods  was 
revived  hy  Moigan. 

The  psychologist  finds  in  the  material 
furnished  by  history,  and  by  anthropology, 
abundant  material  for  the  illustration  of  the 
principles  with  which  his  science  deals,  as 
well  as  of  the  complexity  and  variability  of 
personal  psychological  traits.  This  field  of 
investigation,  however,  is  so  extremely  com- 
prehensive, and  requires  for  its  successful 
pursuit  such  specialized  methods,  that  it  can- 
not be  included  in  the  science  of  psychology 
as  ordinarily  interpreted.  (j.j.) 

The  term  Humanity  is  used  as  nearly 
synonomous  with  culture,  and  the  culture- 
bringing  influences  and  institutions  (studies, 
art  creations,  &c.)  are  called  '  the  humanities,' 
or  said  to  be  '  humanizing.'  (j.m.b.) 

Literature :  much  of  the  literature  of  general 
anthropology.  As  works  illustrative  of  cer- 
tain  aspects  of  culture:    Leckt,  Hist,  of 


European  Morals ;  A.  D.  White,  Hist,  of  the 
Warfare  between  Science  and  Theology; 
Holland,  Rise  of  Intellectual  Liberty; 
Cbozieb,  Hist,  of  Intellectual  Development, 
i.  (1897).  Works  devoted  to  culture  history 
are:  Lipfbbt,  Culturgeechichte  (1886-7); 
NiKEL,  Culturgeschichte  (1895);  Mobgan, 
Ancient  Society.  French  writers  prefer  the 
title 'Histoirede  la  Civilisation'  (seeSEiONO- 
BO8,  1887,  J.  BB  Cbozalb,  1887).  For 
historical  matter  and  notes  on  the  terms 
Culture  and  Civilization,  with  literary  ex- 
positions, see  Rabth,  Philos.  d.  Qesch.  als 
Sociologie,  i.  251  ff.,  and  144  note.  See  also 
Folk  Pstchologt.  (j.j.-^.mjb.) 

Culture  Epoolui  (theory  of,  in  education) : 
Oer.  kuhwr-hUtoruche  Stufm ;  Fr.  ^poqties  de 
euUure ;  Ital.  ^x)die  ddla  etvStdL  The  term 
'  culture  epochs,'  as  used  in  educational  theory, 
involves  the  idea  that  there  is  a  parallelism 
between  the  development  of  each  child  and 
the  historical  development  of  the  people  or  the 
race,  and  that  in  tins  parallelism  we  find  a 
guicUng  principle  for  the  sequence  of  subjects 
or,  at  least,  topics  of  instruction.  Ziller 
employs  this  principle  in  connection  with  his 
theory  of  concentration. 

The  culture  material  found  in  religion, 
history,  and  literature  forms  the  core,  or  back- 
bone, of  the  curriculum ;  the  sequence  of  this 
subject-matter  is  determined  by  the  ascertained 
parallelism  between  the  stages  in  the  child's 
development  and  the  corresponding  nodes,  or 
stages,  or  *  epochs '  in  the  history  of  culture 
or  civilization,  through  which  the  people  to 
which  the  child  belongs  has  passed*  See 
CuLTTJBB,  and  Concentbatiok. 

Literature:  Zilleb,  AUg.  Pad.,  189- 
98;  Keik,  Outlines  of  Pedagogics  (trans, 
by  Van  Liew),  1 01-16;  MoHubbt,  Gen. 
Meth.,  90-105;  De  Gabho,  Herbart  and 
the  Herbartians ;  Lukens,  Seelet,  BBO?n!r, 
Dewey,  MoMubby,  Galbbaith,  Hutsdalb, 
FiLMLEY,  and  Yan  Ldsw  in  Second  Year- 
Book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  56- 
140;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child 
and  the  Eaoe,  and  Social  and  EtL  In-* 
teipret.;      Steinhetz,    Ann^    sociologique 

(1900).  (CDCG.) 

Cnltiis  [Lat.]:  Ger.  KuUus;  Fr.  euUe; 
ItaL  euUo.  The  external  manifestation  of  the 
religious  consciousness  in  rites,  ceremonies, 
customs,  &c.  This  as  contrasted  with  doctrine, 
or  religious  thought  and  speculation.  Cultus 
always  implies  acts. 

The  investigation  of  cultus  belongs  to  the 
phenomenobgical  section  of  the  science  and 
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history  of  religions.  The  syBtematic  elaci- 
dation  of  its  pervading  principles  belongs  to 
the  portion  of  philosophy  of  religion  which 
deals  with  the  contents  of  the  religious  con- 
scioasness  and  their  manifestation.  The  im- 
portance of  hoth  these  investigations  lies  in 
the  psychological  reference  which  they  imply, 
thus  lifting  the  question  even  of  ritual  out 
of  the  sphere  of  barren  antiquarianism,  and 
explaining  it  from  its  vital  causes. 

In  semi-popular  usage  the  term  cultns  is 
frequently  employed  to  designate  an  early,  or 
rudely  idolatrous,  form  of  worship  as  con- 
trasted with  a  later  and  more  spiritual,  to 
which  the  name  worship  is  referred ;  it  is  also 
used  to  designate  a  semi-private  usage  rather 
than  a  national  or  universal  one.  See 
Idolatbt,  Mtbtbbibb,  and  Wobship. 

Literature:  Pfleidbbeb,  Philos.  of  Re- 
ligion, iv.  182  f.  (Eng.  trans.);  Ttlob, 
Primitive  Culture ;  Robkoff,  Das  Reli- 
gionswesen  d.  rohesten  Naturvblker;  Fb. 
ScHuiiTZB,  Der  Fetischismus.  For  ftirther 
literature  see  De  la  Saubbate,  Lehrb. 
d.    Religionsgeschichte.      See     also    Folk 

PBTCHOLDOT.  (B.M.W.) 

Chunberlandv  Richard.  (1632-17 18.) 
Bom  at  London,  educated  at  Cambridge; 
rector  of  Brampton,  1658;  of  Allhallows, 
Stamford,  1667;  bishop  of  Peterborough  in 
1 69 1.  His  reputation  was  made  by  a  work' 
in  moral  philosophy,  a  refutation  of  Hobbes' 
system,  called  Fhiloeophic  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  Nature. 

Churionty :  Cer.  Neugier^  Wistbegier ;  Fr. 
oimaeitS ;  Ital.  ourtoeitdt.  The  disposition  to 
give  attention,  so  Heir  as  it  has  for  its  motive 
the  mere  increase  of  knowledge,  apart  from 
practical  interest.  (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

The  two  cases  often  distinguished  (as  in 
the  (German  terms)  are  those  respectively  of 
curiosity  and  interest  in  novelty  (Neugier), 
and  the  disposition  to  learn  or  to  know  for 
the  sake  of  information  (Wissbegier;  cf.  Oroos, 
J)ie  Spide  d.  Menaehen),  the  latter  being, 
however,  usually  motived  by  the  somewhat 
trivial  reason  which  characterizes  curiosity  in 
general. 

Literature:  Gboob,  loc.  cit.,  184  ff.,  also 
Die  Spiele  d.  Thiere  (Eng.  trans.);  Jahes, 
Prino.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  430.  See  the  topic 
'Interest'  in  the  textbooks  of  psycho- 
logy. (J.M.B.) 

Currmicj  [Lat.  ewrrene^  running] :  Ger. 
Zahkmgemittet;  Fr.  monnaie  (in  the  broader 
sense) ;  Ital.  eiredazicne.  The  sum  total  of  the 
means  of  payment  which  circulate  or  pass 


current  from  hand  to  hand — coin,  government 
notes,  and  bank-notes,  but  not  bank  cheques. 

The  terms  money  and  currency  have  not 
been  sharply  distinguished  in  practice;  but 
currency  is  the  broader  of  the  two.  Smith 
in  one  or  two  passages  seems  to  use  the  term 
to  denote  the  whole  medium  of  exchange 
actually  in  use,  ss  distinct  from  the  officially 
accredited  coinage.  Mill  habitually  speaks  of 
money  when  dealing  with  instruments  that 
have  an  intrinsic  value,  Hke  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  of  currency  when  he  wishes 
to  include  government  notes  or  bank-notes. 
Walker  uses  money  for  the  distributive,  cur- 
rency for  the  collective,  sense :  paper  money, 
a  currency  composed  of  paper.  It  has  some- 
times been  proposed  to  extend  the  term  cur- 
rency to  include  such  means  of  exchange  as 
bank  cheques,  or  to  enumerate  bank  deposits 
in  estimating  its  volume ;  but  this  is  hardly 
sanctioned  by  the  best  authorities.       (a.t.h.) 

Cnrre  [Lat.  eurvua,  crooked] :  Ger.  Curve ; 
Fr.  eourbe;  Ital.  eurva,  A  line  described 
according  to  a  law. 

Following  the  method  of  Descartes  {Okh 
mStrie,  1637),  a  curve  and  its  equation  are 
represented  by  a  relation  between  the  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  of  the  curve.  The  axes 
of  co-ordinates  are  two  lines  x  x^,  y  y^,  usually 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  intersecting  at 


the  point  0,  caUed  the  origin.  The  position 
of  a  point  P  is  determined  by  its  distances 
from  the  two  axes,  OM  or  NP  (a?)  and  ON  or 
MP  (y),  X  being  the  abscissa,  and  y  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  point  P ;  as  is  positive  when  to  the 
right  of  0,  and  negative  when  to  the  left ;  y  is 
positive  when  above  0,  and  negative  when 
below.    Cf.  OaAfHio  Method  (i). 

The  curve  shown  in  the  figiue  has  for  its 
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equation  y  =  log  x,  expressing  the  relations 
believed  by  Fechner  and  oilers  to  obtain 
between  sensation  and  stimulas.  See  Fbch- 
neb's  Law.  (j.m9k.g.) 

Custom  (in  law)  [Lat.  eonmetudo] :  Ger. 
Gewohnheii,  Unu;  fr.  tuage;  Ital.  tuo  (or 
diritto  uswde).  A  usage  so  public,  peaceable, 
uniform,  general,  long-continued,  reasonable 
and  certain,  that  it  has  acquired  the  force  of 
law. 

It  is  for  the  courts  to  determine  when 
these  conditions  are  satisfied.  A  custom  be- 
comes law,  for  practical  purposes,  when  the 
courts  recognize  it  as  such,  by  applying  it,  as 
a  rule  of  decision,  in  a  particular  case.  They, 
however,  treat  it  as  having  been  law  at  the 
time  when  the  cause  of  action  arose.  Local  or 
jpartioular  euMoma  are  such  as  grow  up  in 
particular  places  or  occupations. 

Custom  is  the  child  of  morals  and  the 
mother  of  law.  Customary  law  is  *  ius  moribus 
constitutum'  {Dig.,i.  3,2>«2^0^t&u«,&c.,3a,§i). 
It  is  created  for  each  people  by  themselves  and 
their  ancestors,  as  an  unconscious  adaptation 
of  life  to  its  environment,  and  comes  to 
constitute  their  unwritten  law.  Before  the 
French  Revolution,  France  was  largely  de- 
pendent on  local  customs  for  her  law,  as  the 
Custom  of  Normandy,  the  Custom  of  Paris. 
<  Common  law,  then,  is  founded  on  popular 
custom,  and  when  the  judges  declare  it,  they 
merely  discover  and  declare  what  they  find 
existing  in  the  life  of  the  people,  as  the 
rule  of  their  relations'  (Effinger  v,  Lewis, 
32  Pennsylvania  State  Beports,  367).  'As 
customs  change,  the  unwritten  law  dependent 
upon  them  may  change  also '  (ibid.).     (8.B.B.) 

Literaiwre  :  Maikb,  Ancient  Law,  chap,  i ; 
Holland,  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  diap. 
V ;  Pollock,  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence, 
Part  II.  chap,  iv ;  Fblix,  Der  Eii^uss  der 
Sitten  und  Oebriiuche  auf  die  Entwickelung 
des  Eigenthums  (1885). 

Ciuitoiii  (in  social  psychology  and  socio- 
logy) :  Ger.  Sitten) ;  Fr.  eoiUtime,  usage ;  Ital. 
co9tumi  (usually  plural).  A  manner  of  acting 
somewhat  widespread  and  habitual  in  a  society, 
but  not  physically  inherited. 

Custom,  in  the  individual,  is  the  mother  of 
morals  and  the  daughter  of  law;  for  customs 
are  enforced  upon  tiie  individuid,  and  he  be- 
comes accustomed  to  being  moral — both  before 
he  is  competent  to  judge  for  himself.  Custom 
in  society  rests  upon  acquired  Habit  (q.v.)  in 
individuals.  If  a  custom  should  be  physically 
inherited,  it  would  then  be  an  instinct.  Cus- 
toms which  are  relatively  less  intrinsic  to 


social  organization  are  called,  at  the  time 
when  most  operative,  &shion8.  The  equivar 
lent  of  human  custom  in  animal  companies  ia 
sometimes  termed  habit — ^used  usually  in  the 
plural — ^and  this  for  the  evident  reason  that 
the  notions  of  social  custom  and  private  habit 
merge  into  one  in  so  &r  as,  in  the  animals, 
both  are  covered  by  the  organization  of  animal 
instruct.  It  is  better,  however,  in  animals  as 
in  man,  to  restrict  habit  to  the  individually 
acquired  acts  which,  when  generally  current, 
become  customs.  Custom  considered  as 
socially  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion is  called  Tbaditiok  (q.v.).    (J.ILB.-G.F.8.) 

Originally,  both  morality  and  kw  are  india- 
tinguifihed  htmi  the  custom  of  the  community. 
They  are  only  gradually  di£Perentiated  from 
it,  perhaps  through  the  contact  of  different 
societies  with  divergent  customs,  and  through 
the  more  urgent  need  of  conformity  to  certain 
customs  rai£er  than  others,  leading  to  their 
more  effectual  enforcement  by  extreme  penal- 
ties; these  causes  being  accompanied  by  a 
growth  of  conscious  reflection. 

In  civilized  communities  custom  continues 
(for  the  most  part)  to  protect  morality  and 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shape  itself  into  a 
variety  of  forms  determining  the  conduct  <^  in- 
dividualsand of groupsof individuals,    (w.b.8.) 

LiteraJiiuire\  Hums,  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature  (ed.  Oreen  and  Orose),  i.  403  ff.,  iL 
201 ;  Ajdam  Smith,  Hor.  Sent.;  S.  Alexan- 
DEB,  Moral  Order  and  Progress;  Tabdb, 
Les  Lois  de  Tlmitation ;  Simmbl,  Einleitung 
in  die  Moral- Wissenschaft,  i;  Baldwin, 
Social  and  Eth.  Interpret.,  chap,  ii ;  Wundt, 
Ethik,  Part  I.  chap,  iii;  Stephbn,  Science 
of  Eth.,  137  ff.;  Pollock,  First  Book  of 
Jurisprudence,  10.  (w.B.8.-jJiJB.) 

Cutaiieoiui  Sensation  [Lat.  cutis,  skin]: 
Ger.  HaiUemfrfindung\  Fr.  Mfwatton  c2e  ta 
jpeau,  sensation  outanSe;  Ital.  sensazione  euianea. 
A  sensation  set  up  by  adequate  stimulation  of 
a  point  of  the  skin,  without  concomitant 
stimulation  of  joint,  tendon,  muscle  (voluntary 
or  involuntary),  or  other  deeper-lying  sense- 
organ. 

In  strictness,  the  adjective  '  cutaneous '  (or 
*  dermal ')  refers  only  to  ouiis  (or  derma),  the 
true  skin.  Hence  if  pain  (von  Frey)  is  an  epi- 
dermal sensation,  it  can  be  termed '  cutaneous ' 
or  ^dermal'  only  by  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  (B.B.T.) 

The  typical  cutaneous  sensations,  there- 
fore, are  those  of  touch  and  temperature. 
It  is  possible  that  pressure  is  also  epi- 
dermal. (L.M.-^JI.B.) 
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Literature :  Wundt,  PhysioL  Psychol,  f  4tb 
ed.\  i.  413;  TOK  Fbet,  Abhandl.  d.  ^I. 
sacns.  Qesell.  d.  Wisa,  zxiii.  (i 896) ;  Dessoib, 
Da  BoiB-Reymond's AjToh.  (1892);  Funks  and 
Hbbihg,  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iiL  2  ; 
OoLDBGHSiDXB,  Gesauun.  AbhandL  (1898); 
Wbbbb,  Wagner's  Handworterb.  d.  Physiol., 
iii.  2.  (E.B.T.) 

Cutiolie  [Lat.  euHcutOy  dim.  of  eutie,  skin]  : 
Ger.  Oherh&tUcken;  Fr.  cuHeule;  Ital.  euHecHa, 
Outermost  layer  of  the  skin ;  the  epidermis. 
See  SxiK.  (G.F.H.) 

Cyolopaaii  Bye  [Gr.  kvkXui^^  a  giant 
with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  foreh^Ml]  : 
Qer.  eyklopieches  Auge;  Fr.  ceil  cf/dopien; 
Ital.  oochio  ddopico.  All  objects  are  referred 
to  points  in  space  exactly  as  they  would  be  if, 
instead  of  two  eyes,  we  had  one  eye  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead. 

This  &ct  was  first  made  out  by  Hering,  and 
this  imaginary  eye  was  well  named  by  him 
the  Cyclopean  eye.  The  best  account  of  all 
the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  reference  is 
given  by  Le  Conte,  Amer,  J.  of  Sei*^  3  ser., 
i.  33,  and  Sight,  216.  (ox.f.) 

Qyolons  (in  botany)  [Gr.  Kwckwru,  a  sur- 
rounding]: Qer.  Kreisen;  Fr.  cf^eloae;  Ital. 
dredaadone.  (i)  The  circulation  of  the  latex 
(milky  juice)  in  iJie  vessels  of  plants.  In  this 
sense  the  term  was  applied  by  Max  Schultse  in 
1 83 1.  (2)  The  rotational  and  circulatory  move- 
ments of  the  endoplasm  of  the  vegetable  celL 

The  movements  of  the  endoplaon,  to  which 
the  term  is  now  commonly  applied,  were 
first  observed  by  Bonaventura  Corti  (1772), 
and  later  by  Ti^viranus  (1807).  They  are : 
(a)  Circulation,  when  the  streaming  takes 
plaoe  to  and  fro  along  the  strands  which 
join  a  more  or  less  centrally  placed  mass  of 
protoplasm,  surrounding  the  nucleus,  to  the 
peripheral  layer,  in  which   streaming  also 


takes  place,  but  not  in  a  direction  common  to 
all  parts  of  it.  (6)  Rotation,  when  a  peri- 
pheral layer  of  protoplasm  surrounds  a  central 
vacuole.  The  endoplasm  shows  streaming 
movements  in  one  direction  within  the  ecto- 
plasmio  layer.  Around  the  poles  of  rotation 
there  is  an  indifferent  band  where  the  proto- 
plasm is  unaffected. 

LiieraJhJvre :  D.  H.  Scott,  Introd.  to  Struc- 
tural Botany  (Flowering  Plants,  1894);  M. 
Vebwobn,  Gen.  Physiol.  (1899).         (OXL.M.) 

Cynies :  see  Schools  of  Gbeece  (Post- 
Socratic). 

Cyrenaics:  see  Schools  of  Gbbboe 
(Post-Socratic). 

Cytology  [Gr.  irvrof,  hollow,  +  Xdyo^^ 
scienc^ :  Ger.  Vj^ogie,  ZeUerdehre ;  Fr.  eyUh 
logie ;  Ital.  cUologia.  Science  of  the  individual 
cell,  as  distinguished  from  Histology,  which 
deals  chiefly  with  the  cells,  and  their  relations 
to  one  another,  in  the  formation  of  tissues  and 
organs.    See  Cell.  (cjf.H.) 

CytopUum  [Gr.  icvrof ,  hollow,  +  irXeurfia, 
anything  formed] :  Qer.  Zdlkorper;  Fr.  eyto- 
plaeme;  ItaL  eitaplaama.  The  protoplasmic 
substance  of  the  cell-body  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  nucleus  (kuToplasm).  A  term 
proposed  by  Strasburger  in  1882.  See  E.  B. 
Wilson,  The  Cell  m  Devel.  and  Inheritanee, 

1896.  (CXL.M.) 

Cs61be«  Keinrioh.  (1819-73.)  ^  ^^i^- 
man  medical  man  and  philosopher,  described 
by  Hbffding  {Hist,  of  Mod.  Philos.,  Eng.  trans., 
ii.  504  f.)  as  at  first  a  '  consistent  materialist.* 
He  aiterwards  'came  very  near  Spinoza's 
fundamental  ideas,  which  he  attempted  to 
develop  empirically.'  Cf.  Vaihinger,  'Die 
drei  Phasen  des  C^olbe'schen  Naturalismus,' 
PhUos.  Monatsh.,  xii.  He  was  bom  near 
Danzig,  educated  at  Berlin,  lived  and  died 
at  Konigsberg. 
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DABinS  —  DANTE 


DaUtiB :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 
d'Ailly,  Pierre :  see  d'Axllt  under  A. 
d'Alembertv  Jean  Baptiste  le  Send: 

see  d'Alehbebt  under  A. 

Daltonism:  Ger.  DciUamsmua;  Fr.  dal- 
tonimne;  Ital.  dalUmiamo,  Partial  colour- 
blindness :  so  called  from  John  Dalton  (1766- 
1844),  the  founder  of  atomic  chemistry,  who 
published  an  account  of  the  phenomenon  in 
1794.    See  Colour-blindness,  and  Vision. 

Litefratwre:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(and  ed.),  359;  Dalton,  Mem.  of  Lit.  and 
rhilos.  Soc.  of  Manchester,  v.  i  (Oct.  31, 1794). 
The  literature  of  colour-blindness  begins  with 
Tuberville,  1684.  (e.b.t.) 

Damironv  Jean  Philibert.  (1794-1862.) 
Bom  at  Belleville  on  the  Bhone,  and  studied 
under  Victor  Cousin  in  Paris.  Befriended  by 
Jouffiroy,  he  taught  various  subjects  in  Paris, 
finally  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  be- 
came an  Academician  before  his  death. 

Damnation  (eternal) :  see  Judgment. 

Damnum  absque  Zidnria  [Lat.] :  Damage 
not  due  to  wrong.  One  who  suffers  such 
damage  has  no  cause  of  action.  A  man  is  not 
liable  for  any  unintended,  consequential  injury, 
resulting  from  a  lawful  act,  where  he  is  charge- 
able neither  with  negligence  nor  folly  (Morris 
V.  Piatt,  32  Connecticut  Law  Beports,  84).  Nor 
is  he  liable  for  any  loss  which  he  may  cause 
to  another,  by  force  of  an  inevitable  accident : 
as  in  case  he  were  blown  through  a  shop  window 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

The  Boman  law  gave  an  action  for  daminum 
irnvria  datum,  and  itUuria  included  both  wil- 
fulness and  n^ligence  as  a  cause  of  damage 
{Dtg.yix.  2,  Ad  Legem  AquiUam,  5,  §  i ;  30,  §  3). 
Iniuria  in  its  most  general  sense  embraced 


^onrne  qtiod  non  iureJU.*  It  included, asgrounds 
of  action,  eofUumdiaf  ctdpa,  tniquitae,  tmtw- 
HHa,  and,  of  course,  ddus  (Just.,  InsUt^  iv. 
4,  De  Iniwiis), 

Literaiwre:  Sohm,  Instit.  of  Boman  Law, 
§  72 ;  Phillimobe,  Princ.  and  Maxims  of 
Jurisprudence  (1856),  xii,  xlii.  (s.b.b.) 

Dancing  Mania:  Ger.  Tanzumth;  Fr. 
chofie  saUatoire ;  ItaL  mania  aalicUoria,  coreo- 
mania.  An  abnormal  and  excessive  tendency 
to  rhythmic  movements,  especially  to  dancing, 
manifested  under  special  circumstances  as  the 
result  of  nervous  contagion. 

While  some  affected  may  be  predisposed 
by  temperament  to  such  affections,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mania  at  certain  periods  has 
been  so  vast  that  it  must  have  included  normal 
individuals  as  well.  Two  marked  epidemics, 
characterized  by  the  dancing  mania,  occurred 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  in  Qermany, 
See  Contagion  (mental).  The  manifesta- 
tions are  of  a  choreic  nature,  and  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  choremania  (also  choreo- 
or  choromania).  In  extreme  cases  the  dancing, 
which  is  often  of  a  violent  spasmodic  nature, 
continues  until  the  subjects  sink  from  exhaus- 
tion; their  senses  seem  dazed,  they  become 
victims  of  hallucinations,  and  seem  driven  by 
an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  continue  the  con- 
tortions and  saltations.  Cf.  Hecker,  Dancing 
Mania  (trans.  1885).  Similar  observations 
have  been  made  by  Lasnet  among  the  Saka- 
lanes  in  Madagascar.     See  Chobea.        (J.J.) 

Dante  (or  Durante),  AUighieri  (or 
Alighieri).  (1265-1321.)  Bom  at  Florence, 
and  died  in  Ravenna.  The  greatest  of  Italian, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  He 
received  a  liberal  education  under  ihe  tutelage 
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of  Bmnetto  Latini,  becoming  skilful  in  masic 
and  painting,  as  well  as  verse-making.  An 
early  love  gave  him  the  poetic  impulse,  and 
the  death  of  the  object  of  his  affection  became 
a  deep  and  abiding  sorrow  in  life.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  philosophy,  studying  in  Paris, 
Padua,  and  Bologna,  llie  Thomist,  Siger, 
attracted  him  most.  In  1302  he  was  exiled, 
for  political  reasons,  from  his  native  city. 
He  became  the  guest  of  Oan  (Orande)  della 
Scala,  and  later  of  Guide  of  Ravenna.  His 
philosophy  follows  Albert  (in  physics^  and 
Thomas  (in  politics  and  theology^  veiy  closely. 

Darapti :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Basii :  see  Mooi)  (in  logic). 

Darwinv  Gluurles  Robert.  (1809-82.) 
An  eminent  English  naturalist.  Bom  at 
Shrewsbury,  England,  he  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  school  at  that  place,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  183 1  he  received  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  sailed  with  Captain  Fitzroy  in 
H.M.S.  Beagle^  to  survey  the  coast  of  South 
America.  He  himself  went  as  a  volunteer 
naturalist  The  voyage  extended  round  the 
world,  1 83 1-6.  In  1842  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  village  of  Down,  Kent,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  and  researches.  His 
work  On  the  Origin  of  Speeiea  by  Means  of 
Natural  SeUeticn  is  most  &mous :  it  expounds 
the  principle  of  Natubal  Sslsctioh  (q.v.)— 
discovered  also  by  Wallace — which  has  revo- 
lutionized the  biological  sciences.  See  also 
Dabwinism,  Neo-Dabwinism,  andEvoLunoN. 

Darwiniam  [from  Charles  Darwin] :  Oer. 
DarmmBmuei  Fr.  Darwinimne;  Ital.  Damjoinr 
imno.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  theory  of 
organic  evolution  proposed  by  Charles  Darwin. 

In  popular  speech  the  word  Darwinism  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  organic  evolution  in 
general,  and  the '  descent  of  man '  in  particular. 
In  the  works  of  evolutionists  it  is  applied 
either  (i)  to  the  views  set  forth  in  Darwin's 
works,  which  lay  the  main  stress  on  natural 
selection,  but  allow  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters  as  subsidiary  thereto ;  or 
(2)  to  the  view  which  was  distinctive  of 
Charles  Darwin :  the  theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion. The  latter  usage  is  preferable.  SeeNso- 

DABWINISHyNATUBAl.  SELECTION,  EVOLTTTION, 

and  ExiSTBNOS  (struggle  for). 

Literahiire :  Ch.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species ; 
A.  R.  Wallace,  Darwinism;  Bomanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin ;  Poultok,  Charles 
Darwin  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection ; 
F.  Dabwik,  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin.   See  also  under  Evolution.  (o.ll.m.) 


Datisi:  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Datum :  see  Given  (in  logic). 

Daubv  Carl.  (1765-1836.)  A  Qerman 
theologian,  the  friend  and  follower  of  Hegel, 
with  whom  he  stood  in  close  agreement.  He 
is  'the  founder  of  Protestant  speculative 
theology.' 

David  of  Dinaat.  A  Christian  Aristotelian 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  1 2th  and  early  part 
of  the  13th  centuries.  His  doctrines  were 
condemned  in  1209,  and  again  in  12 15,  by  the 
Church.  He  probably  received  his  philo- 
sophic impulse  from  Moorish  commentators 
on  Aristotle's  works.  His  followers  are  called 
Davidists. 

Davidson.  Thomaa.  (i 840-1 900.)  Bom 
at  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland;  educated 
at  Aberdeen  University ;  taught  in  schools  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
In  1875  he  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
founded  the  Olenmore  School  for  philosophical 
study  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

Day-UindneM :  Oer.  TagbUndheit;  Fr. 
nycUdopie;  Ital.  cecity  diuma,  emendopia, 
A  symptom  rather  than  a  distinct  disorder, 
characterized  by  an  inability  to  see  clearly 
in  strong  light.     Nyctalopia  is  also  used. 

It  may  be  due  to  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
retina,  and  result  in  a  clearer  vision  by 
dim  light  or  at  night,  than  in  friU  daylight. 
In  suddenly  passing  frx>m  darkness  to  bright 
light  a  trsmsient  form  of  normal  day-blindness 
may  be  said  to  exist.  The  opposite  condition 
is  Night-blindness.  See  Fuchs,  Teodbook  of 
Ophthalmia  {tranB.  1899),  496.  (j.j.) 

Day-dreaming:  seeKEVEBT. 

Daymare  [AS.c2ay+ Oer. if oAr,  a  spectre]: 
Ger.  OppressionsanfaU ;  Fr.  dipreeeion  {neua^ 
aMhUquef  &c.) ;  Ital.  incubo  deUa  veglia.  A 
feeling  of  temporary  distress  or  terror,  similar 
to  nightmare,  but  occurring  in  a  period  of 
wakeftdness.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  feeling,  but  it  may  be  connected  with 
a  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation.     See 

NlOHnCABB.  (J.J.) 

De  Faoto :  see  Db  Iubb. 

De  Znra  [Latin].  Of  right;  authorised  by 
law.  The  term  is  correlative  to  de  fiusto, 
which  is  used  to  describe  what  exists  in  &ct, 
but  not  of  right.    See  Cobpobation.    (8Ji.b.) 

The  antithesis  currentiy  implies  the  ground 
or  justification  upon  which  a  consideration 
rests.  De  facto  indicates  'a  condition,  not  a 
theory';  a  situation  which  has  the  sanction 
of  actual  existence  as  opposed  to  that  which 
has  the  sanction  of  law,  morality,  or  theoiy, 
though  not  realized  in  fisict.  (J.M.B.) 
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Deaf-mutini  [AS.  (20qf  +  ME.  nmoel,  akin 
to  Or.  fJLv,  uttered  with  dosed  lipsl:  Qer. 
TanbsifMmnhdi ;  Ft.  Burdi-fMOUS ;  Itu.«onio- 
miuHmno.  Deaf-mutism,  wliile  signifying  the 
combined  presence  of  a  defect  in  hearing  and 
an  inability  to  speak,  more  precisely  refers  to 
the  condition  in  which  defective  hearing,  con- 
genital or  acquired  in  early  childhood,  hinders 
or  retards  the  development  of  speech. 

The  deaf-mute  in  typical  cases  is  of  normal 
intelligence,  and  has  no  abnormaliiy  of  the 
vocal  organs.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  nervous  and  other  defects  are  more  than 
normally  finequent  in  cases  of  deaf-mutism, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  which 
induced  the  deafness  is  apt  to  induce  other 
defects.    Cf.  Dbapnbss  and  the  Deaf. 

The  special  relation  that  obtains  between 
deafness  and  mutism  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle  that  motor  or  expressive 
functions  are  developed  under  the  guidance 
of  sensory  or  receptive  functions.  The  motor 
tendency  comes  from  within,  but  the  result 
of  the  co-ordinated  activity  is  guided  by  some 
one  of  the  sensory  processes;  we  hear  when 
we  speak  or  sing,  we  see  when  we  write  or 
draw.  See  Contbol  Ssbies.  The  natural 
stimulus  which  keeps  active  the  vocal  instincts 
of  the  child  is  the  hearing  of  its  own  voice 
and  the  voices  of  others.  The  deprivation  of 
this  normal  sensory  guide  brings  with  it,  by 
mere  inertia,  a  failure  of  development  of  the 
impulses  to  articulate.  But  we  both  feel  and 
hear  what  we  speak,  just  as  we  both  feel 
and  see  what  we  write.  We  can  write,  though 
imperfectly,  with  the  eyes  closed,  or  leam  to 
write  in  the  absence  of  sight,  and  we  can  leam 
to  speak  in  the  absence  of  hearing.  The  mutism 
is  dierefore  not  absolute,  but  capable  of  mo- 
derate cultivation.  See  Deafness  and  the 
Deaf.  In  the  determination  of  mutism,  the 
most  important  factor  is  the  age  at  which  deaf- 
ness occurs.  Mutism  always  ensues  (unless  cor- 
rected by  training  as  just  indicated)  in  cases  in 
which  the  deafiiess  is  congenital  or  occurs  in 
early  in£Euicy.  The  precise  age  has  not  been  de- 
termined— although  a  specially  directed  statis- 
tical investigation  is  capable  of  determiningit— 
at  which  the  occurrence  of  deafness  will  entail 
mutism ;  but  it  is  likely  that  if  dea&ess  occurs 
not  earlier  than  the  fifth  to  seventh  year,  speech 
will  continue  without  special  efiPorts;  while 
if  special  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  the 
speech  fiBtculties  which  are  developed  at  a  still 
earlier  age  (say  from  the  second  year  onward), 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  mutism  could 
be  avoided.    However,  in  persons  who  have 


been  long  dea^  but  who  speak  fluently,  there 
is  frequently  an  imperfection  of  articulation, 
and  especially  of  modulation,  which  indicates 
the  absence  of  the  corrective  tendencies  of  the 
ear.  The  degree  of  the  deafness  is  likewise 
a  most  important  fisMstor  in  the  determination 
of  mutism.  Even  those  with  partial  hearing 
may  become  mute,  but  on  the  other  hand  even 
a  slight  amount  of  hearing  is  an  advantage  in 
the  acquisition  of  speech.  Before  modem 
methods  of  education  were  established  almost 
all  the  deaf  were  mute,  but  the  possibility  of 
replacing  the  ear  by  the  muscle-sense  has  been 
satisfactorily  established,  and  thus  has  modified 
the  relation  between  deafiiess  and  mutism. 
Many  writers  speak  of  the  semi-mute  in 
reference  to  those  who  have  acquired  a  partial 
control  of  speech  in  the  absence  of  hearing. 

Literaiure :  see  under  Deafness  and  the 
Deaf.  (j.j.) 

Deafae—  and  the  Deaf  [AS.  deaf] :  Ger. 
TatbbJieit  (etn  Tauber);  Fr.  mrdiii  (un  aourd); 
Ital.  sordit^  {un  aordo).  Any  impairment  in 
the  perception  of  auditory  stimuli,  sufficient  to 
deprive  the  individual  of  the  benefits  of  ordi- 
nary conversation  and  the  sounds  of  daily  life, 
is  termed  deafness.  See  Hbabino  (defects  of). 

It  varies  from  a  slight  difficulty  in  hearing 
the  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  to  absolute  in- 
sensibility to  sounds.  Those  whose  defect 
requires  special  modes  of  education  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  deaf.  The  most 
important  fact  in  regard  to  deafiiess  is  its 
association  with  dumbness  or  mutism,  persons 
thus  affected  being  termed  the  deaf-and-^nmb, 
or  deaf-mutes.  The  special  nature  of  this 
connection  is  considered  under  Deaf-mutibm 
(q.  V.) ;  but  its  existence  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  status  of 
the  deaf,  as  must  also  the  g^reat  tendency 
of  deafiiess  to  be  congenital  (about  sixty  per 
cent.),  with  its  further  considerable  tendency, 
when  acquired,  to  occur  in  early  childhood. 

As  in  ibe  case  of  the  blind  the  two  dominant 
interests  in  the  study  of  the  deaf  are  the  edu- 
cational and  the  psychological.  The  former 
(which  is  largely  represented  in  the  literature) 
is  concerned  mainly  with  the  accounts  of 
provisions  maintain^  in  various  countries  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  methods  of  in- 
struction employed,  and  the  status  of  the  deaf 
as  a  class.  Ae  psychological  interest  is 
centred  in  the  determination  of  the  effects 
upon  the  other  senses,  the  inteHigenoe,  and 
the  general  mental  and  emotional  development 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  deprivation  of 
this  sense. 
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Inasmuch  as  an  overwhelming  portion  of 
significant  sonnds  are  those  of  language,  the 
modes  of  commonieation  adopted  by  the  deaf 
are  at  once  an  important  psychological  and 
educational  factor.  The  reelm  of  sound 
oovered  by  music  is  lost  to  the  deaf  as  colour 
is  to  the  blind.  These  forms  of  communication 
are:  (i)  gesture  language,  (a)  manual  sign  (and 
alphabetic)  language,  and  (3)  oral  speech. 
The  gesture  language  as  used  by  deaf-mutes 
is  an  elaboration  of  the  primitive  and  natural 
sign  language,  in  which  things  and  ideas  are 
referred  to  by  pantomime,  imitation  or  sug- 
gestion of  their  dUstinctive  characteristics,  sup- 
plemented by  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
ventional signs.  While  such  language  is  in 
part  individual,  it  is  remarkable  how  well 
deaf-mutes  and  primitive  people  using  sign- 
language  can  understand  one  another  (Tylor), 
and  how  extensively  and  rapidly  it  can  be 
employed  by  those  skilled  in  the  art. 
The  finger-alphabet  consists  of  an  artificial 
series  of  positions  of  either  one  or  two  hands 
(the  former  far  more  usual  and  preferable), 
each  position  answering  to  a  letter.  These 
letters  are  rapidly  formed,  and  with  equal 
rapidity  interpreted  by  the  eye  of  the  one 
addressed.  In  case  of  blind  deaf-mutes,  such 
letters  can  be  formed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  thus  interpreted,  but  of  course  much 
more  slowly.  This  language  is  thus  a  manual 
equivalent  of  articulate  words  in  terms  of 
movements  instead  of  sounds.  The  oral  method 
attempts  to  induce  on  the  part  of  the  deaf- 
mute  the  movements  of  the  lips  and  voice  by 
imitation  of  these  movements  as  seen  in 
speaking,  and  to  cultivate  the  practice  of 
reading  the  movements  of  the  lips  in  others — 
lip-reading.  The  capacity  for  training  in  this 
direction  varies  in  difierent  deaf-mutes,  but 
the  success  of  the  method,  especially  when 
applied  to  young  children,  is  unquestionable. 
When  employed  along  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet it  is  called  the  combined  method.  Of 
the  two  parts  of  the  process  concerned,  lip- 
reading  is  simply  an  interpretation  of  the 
visual  accompaniments  of  articulation,  of 
which  many  persons  of  defective  hearing  but 
normal  articulation  avail  themselves  in  follow- 
ing a  conversation.  The  speaking  is  guided 
by  the  muscle  sensations  induced  by  the 
position  of  the  vocal  organs,  but  this  guidance 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  ear ;  hence  the 
articulation  of  the  deaf-mute,  even  in  the  best 
cases,  is  only  approximately  con*ect,  while  the 
defective  intonation  and  miodulation  produces 
a  harsh  and  somewhat  unpleasant  effect.    In 


the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  who  is  completely 
blind  and  dea(  it  has  even  been  possible  to 
educate  the  articulation  without  the  aid  of  the 
sight  of  the  lips,  by  means  of  the  muscle  sensa- 
tions conveyed  to  her  hands,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  throat  and  lips  of  the  speaker.  See 
Bbidghan,  Lauba,  akd  Eelleb,  Helen. 

In  all  respects,  both  psychological  and 
educational,  the  age  at  which  deafiiess  occurs 
is  highly  important.  The  earlier  the  age  the 
more  serious  the  defect ;  while  of  course  those 
who  lose  their  hearing  in  late  childhood  or 
later  retain  their  articulation.  The  degree 
of  deafness  is  also  important ;  the  retention  of 
even  slight  hearing  constituting  a  considerable 
advantage. 

As  regards  intellectual  and  emotional  efiWts 
of  deafness,  it  is  often  maintained,  although 
without  adequate  investigation,  that  while  in 
respect  to  ordinary  occupations  the  deaf 
person  is  almost  normal  (more  so  than  the 
blind),  his  lack  of  a  ready  communication  with 
his  fellow  men  is  apt  to  induce  a  relative 
isolation,  and  a  tendency  to  a  morose,  un- 
social disposition.  (j.j.) 

Ltieraiure :  Mtoind,  Deaf-mutism  (trans., 
1 881);  T.  Abnold,  Education  of  Deaf-mutes 
(1888);  A.  O.  Bell,  Facts  and  Opinions 
relating  to  the  Deaf  (1888) ;  J.  Hbiosiok, 
Der  Taubstumme  imd  seine  Sprache  (1889) ; 
J.  EiTTO,  The  Lost  Senses  (i860);  Bell, 
Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  (1898); 
E.  A.  Fat,  Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America 
(1898,  with  bibliography);  H.  H.  Hubbabd, 
Deaf-mutism  (1894) ;  Qelli,  Audition  (1898); 
Ubbantschitsgh,  Ueber  HbrUbungen  bei 
Taubstummheit  und  bei  Ertaubung  im 
spateren  Lebensalter  (1895);  J.  E.  Love 
and  H.  Addisok,  Deaf-mutism  (1896) ; 
E.  Walthxb,  Handb.  d.  Taubstummbildung 

(189s).  (J.J.-L.M.) 

Deoftuww  (mental  or  psychic):  Oer.^wy- 
ekische  TauNisit ;  Fr.  eurdiU  mentdU  (or 
psffchiqiu) ;  Ital.  aordiitL  menidh  (or  psickica), 
A  condition  analogous  to  Meittal  Blindness 
(q.  v.),  affiecting  the  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  soimds. 

It  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  deafness 
by  the  retention  of  the  power  to  hear  sounds ; 
what  is  lost  is  the  power  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  sounds.  Inaismuch  as  by 
far  the  laigest  part  of  auditory  interpretation 
lies  in  the  realm  of  words  and  music,  mental 
deafness  (also  known  as  mind-deafiiess)  as- 
sumes the  forms  of  word-dea&ess  and  musical 
deafness,  or  Tone-deapnesb  (q.  v.,  also 
Amxtbia).    These  defects  often  involve  defscts 


ass 


DEANTHROPOMORPHISM  —  DECALOGUE 


of  Mbmoby  (q.  v.).     Cf.  Speech   Asm  its 
Defects.  (j.j.) 

PaRTithropomorphigm,  [Lat.  de,  and  Or. 
Mpvtrosy  man,  +  Mxfifi,  shape] :  Oer.  2)^ 
arUhropomorpkiBmua ;  Fr.  and  Ital.  not  in 
use.  'A  progressive  purification  of  theism' 
(Romanes)  by  an  elimination  from  the  idea 
of  Gbd  of  human  attributes:  the  opposite  of 
Anthbopomokfhism  (q.  v.).  The  term  is  used 
by  Fiske,  Camnic  Philosophy^  and  Romanes, 
CcfnUmp.  Rev.,  July,  1886.  (j.m.b.) 

Death  (physiological)  [OK] :  Oer.  Tod ; 
Fr.  mofi ;  Ital.  morte.  Final  cessation  of  the 
vital  functions.  Death  of  the  body  (somatic 
death)  occurs  when  one  or  more  fonctionB 
(respiration,  circulation,  excretion,  nervous 
co-ordination)  become  disturbed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  harmonious  working 
of  the  various  organs  impossible. 

A  tissue  is  said  to  die  when  it  loses 
permanently  its  power  of  responding  to  its 
appropriate  stimuli.  The  brain  and  nervous 
system  die,  in  man  and  warm-blooded  animals, 
at  the  moment  of  somatic  death ;  gland  tissue 
dies  very  soon  after.  Smooth  muscle  retains 
its  irritability  45  minutes,  skeletal  muscle 
some  hours,  after  death.  (o.f.h.) 

If  by  'natural'  death  is  meant  the  cessation 
of  the  existence  of  an  individual  organism  as 
such,  then  death  occurs  universally  among 
oi^^anized  beings,  since  sooner  or  later  they 
all  cease  to  live  as  individuals,  either  them- 
selves undergoing  dissolution,  or  giving  rise 
by  some  method  of  reproduction  to  other 
individuals.  But  by  death  is  more  generally 
meant  the  cessation  of  the  processes  of  life, 
transforming  a  living  being  into  a  corpse. 
The  question  then  arises,  whether  such  death 
is  an  inherent  property  of  living  substance, 
or  has  been  gradually  evolved  in  the  course  of 
evolution.  Weismann  urges  that,  since  in  the 
lower  unicellular  plants  and  animals  repro- 
duction takes  place  by  simple  fission,  genera- 
tions following  each  other  without  the  forma- 
tion of  any  corpse,  death  does  not  here  occur, 
and  these  organisms  are,  in  a  limited  sense  of 
the  word,  immortal.  In  the  higher  forms, 
where  differentiation  takes  place  between  re- 
productive and  somatic  or  body  cells,  the 
former  only  are  perpetuated,  and  the  latter 
sooner  or  later  after  reproduction  cease  to  live, 
and  so  give  rise  to  a  corpse.  Weismann  holds 
that  death  has  been  developed  by  natural 
selection,  because  long-continued  life  of  the 
individual,  subject  to  injuries  from  its  environ- 
ment, would  no  longer  be  of  use  to  a  species 
capable    of     sexual     reproduction.      Other 


observers,  like  Minot  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
organisms,  and  Maupas  in  the  case  of  the  uni- 
cellular infusoria,  argue  that  senile  decay  or 
atrophy  occurs  in  the  life  of  all  individuals 
or  asexually  reproduced  generations,  and  would 
always  ultimately  lead  to  death,  were  it  not 
for  tiie  rejuvenating  influence  of  amphimixis. 
That  this  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
multicellular  organisms  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Whether  this  view  is  true  of  aU  unicellular 
organisms  is  still  uncertain.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  potato  has  been  re- 
produced by  cuttings  since  its  first  discoveiyy 
and  that  sexual  reproduction  is  unknown 
among  many  fungi  and  the  bacteria.  See 
Amphthtxis,     Agamooe9B8I8,     Sex,     and 


Obbm-cells. 

Liieraiwre:  A.  Weismann,  Essays  upon 
Heredity,  Ac.  (trans.  1892),  ii;  M.Vebwobn, 
Gen.  Physiol,  (trans.  1899);  Y.  Dblaob, 
Structure  du  Protoplasma,  Ac.  (1895);  £. 
Maupas,  Recherches  exp^rimentales  sur  la 
Multiplication  des  Infusoires  cili^,  Arch. 
Zool.  exp^r.  et  g6n.,  vi  (1888).  (B.8.0.) 

Death  (spiritual):  Ger.  geutiger  Tod;  Fr« 
mort  apirUueUe;  Ital.  morte  spirituale.  (i)  A 
condition  of  alienation  from  Gk>d,  such  as  is 
noticed  in  several  passages  of  the  New  Tester 
ment. 

(2)  Often  taken  to  imply  annihilation,  when 
considered  Ax)m  a  theological  point  of  view, 
but  spiritual  death  means  more  correctly  the 
second,  or  'intensified,'  death,  which  is  the 
ultimate  doom  of  the  deliberately  godless,  or 
grace-rejecting.  As  such,  it  includes  the 
conceptions  of  eternal  perdition,  without  hope 
of  resurrection,  and  of  eternal  loss  of  happi* 
ness,  with  all  the  horror  consequent  thereupon. 

See  ESCHATOLOGT. 

On  the  whole,  the  probability  is  that  the 
conception  is  originally  Jewish. 

Literaiure:  Wbbbb  and  Schnedbbicann, 
Jadische  Theol. ;  Gbbhabdt,  Doctrine  of  the 
Apocalypse,  291  (Eng.  trans.);  Aloeb,  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life;  Salmond,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality.  (B.M.W.) 

Beoadenee  (social) :  Ger.  VerfaU ;  Fr.  de- 
cadence; Ital.  deeadenza.    See  Social  Retbo- 

GBSSSION.  (F.H.G.) 

Deealogua  [Gr.  dcxa,  ten,  +  X<(yoff,  word, 
reason]:  Ger.  Dekalog;  Fr.  dScalogue;  Ital. 
Decalogo,  The  law  of  the  Ten  Words,  other- 
wise called  the  Testimony  (Exod.  xxv.  ai), 
the  Covenant  (Deut.  ix.  9),  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. It  is  given  in  two  versions  (Exod. 
XX.  2-17;  Deut.  V.  6-2 1). 

The    miraculous    detuls   connected   with 
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DECAY  —  DECLENSION 


the  accounts  of  its  promulgation,  and  the 
extremely  composite  nature  of  the  texts  con- 
taining them,  have  given  rise  to  numerous 
critical  problems,  which  cannot  jet  be  re- 
garded as  solved  by  any  means.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that,  of  the  two  versions,  the 
former  is  esteemed  the  older  and  more  authori- 
tative, although  Wellhausen  dissents,  and 
much  weight  is  given  to  his  view  by  Meisner. 
Some  critics  hold  that  the  Decalogue  could 
not  have  been  formulated  prior  to  the  con- 
ception of  religion  developed  by  the  prophets, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  earlier  than  the 
8th  century  (Vatke,  Wellhausen,  Noldeke, 
Smend,  Ac);  others  that  it  has  a  Mosaic 
substratum,  to  which  additions  were  after- 
wards made  (Kuenen,  Montefiore,  Eittel,  ftc.) ; 
others  that  it  is  substantially  Mosaic,  but  that 
interpolations,  in  the  way  of  amplifications, 
have  been  made  (Ewald,  Ac). 

The  Decalogue  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  history  of  ethics  and  religion.  It 
brings  prominently  forward,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  the  characteristically  social  nature 
of  both.  The  community  (Allgemeinheit), 
which  plays  so  prominent  a  paii  in  modern  dis- 
cussions of  these  subjects,  is  here  emphasized. 
Its  limitation  lies,  of  course,  in  its  predomi- 
natingly negative  character,  which  is  probably 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  it  was  intended, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  a  condemnation  of 
practices  rife  among  the  Semitic  tribes  at  the 
time  of  its  promulgation. 

LUercUure:  articles  in  the  Encyc.  Brit., 
and  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Ewald,  Hist, 
of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  i8  f.,  158  f. ;  Kuenen, 
Eel.  of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  285  f. ;  Well- 
hausen, Comp.  d.  Hex.,  331  f.;  Smens, 
Lehrb.  d.  alttest.  Beligionsgesch.,  139  f.; 
Babntsch,  Das  Bundesbuch,  9  a  f. ;  Meibneb, 
Der  Dekalog ;  Dbtveb,  Literature  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  Deuteronomy;  Schultz,  0.  T. 
Theol.  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Kittel,  Hist,  of 
the  Hebrews  (Eng.  trans.);  Oefvksn,  Ueber 
d.  verschiedenen  Eintheilungen  d.  Decalogus 
u.  d.  Einfluss  derselben  auf  d.  Cultus ;  B. 
Baueb,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  specul.  Theol.  (1838); 
Lemme,  Die  leligionsgeschichtliche  Bedeutung 
d.  Decalogs.  (b.m.w.) 

Deoay  (in  biology):  see  Degenebation 
(in  biology),  and  Development. 

Deoeit :  see  Lie,  and  Equivocation. 

Deceptive  BeMoning :  see  Reasoning. 

Deoision  [Lat.  de+caedere,  to  cut]:  Ger. 
ErUsMiesau/ngt  Entschhus;  Fr.  dkision ;  Ital. 
deeisione.  The  selective  Detebmination 
(q.  V.)  of  an  end  for  action   by  choice  be- 

I.  2 


tween  alternatives.     Gf.  Hof  ler,  Ftychdlogie, 

Wundt  distinguishes  between  Decision,  as 
a  function  of  selective  choice  (Wahlhandlung), 
and  Resolution  (q*v.)  made  for  future  volun- 
tary action  (Willkiirhandlung).  Judd  (trans, 
of  Wundt's  Elements  of  Paydid.)  uses  decision 
as  equivalent  to  Entschliessung.  (j.m.b.) 

Declarative :  see  Pbedication,  and  Pbo- 
PO8IT10N. 

Declension  [Lat.  deeltntUio,  a  bending 
aside] :  Qer.  Declination,  Woribeug%mg ;  Fr. 
dkHinaiaon]  Ital.  dedinazione.  Modification 
of  form  in  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  express  the  relc^ 
tioDs  of  case.  Li  the  so-called  inflectional 
languages  the  noun-forms  serve  not  only  to 
name  the  objects  of  thought,  but  also,  chiefly 
through  their  endings,  to  denote  the  relations 
they  bear  in  the  sentence  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  thought  or  statement,  i.  e.  the  verb. 

The  term  had  its  origin  in  the  grammatical 
system  of  the  Greeks ;  icXtVcf ,  from  jcX/vc ur,  to 
lean,  was  translated  into  Latin  as  dedinatio. 
The  various  inflections  were  regarded  as  de- 
flections from  the  upright  as  represented  in 
the  leading  form.  Thus  the  nominative  was 
called  the  '  upright '  case  (cv^cia,  caatbe  reeiue), 
the  others  '  oblique '  (nrXaytot).  The  cases  are 
so  many  '  fallings '  {nrwrtis,  casus,  from  eadere, 
to  fall).  The  Lido-European  mother-speech 
was  provided  with  seven  different  groups  of 
noun-forms  for  the  conventional  expression 
of  the  most  important  relations  within  the 
sentence.  Thus  the  nominative  indicated  the 
substantive  idea,  in  connection  with  which 
the  action  of  the  sentence  as  expressed  in  the 
verb  was  concretely  set  forth,  and  received  its 
psychological  shape.  The  accusative  served 
as  the  complement  of  the  verb  by  giving  its 
action  direction  and  a  point  of  applicatibn. 
The  genitive  indicated  a  whole,  of  which  a 
part  was  affected  by  or  involved  in  the  govern- 
ing word.  It  was  the  case  of  the  genus  or 
greater  whole,  and  was  hence  named  by  the 
Oreeks  rj  ytpucfj  irr&ais.  The  ablative  indicated 
the  source  of  the  action  of  the  verb.  The 
dative  indicated  that  which  the  action  con- 
cerned. The  locative  indicated  the  place  or 
the  sphere  within  which  the  action  took  place. 
The  instrumental  expressed  accompaniment, 
and  hence  means.  In  the  separate  languages 
the  number  of  cases  was  generally  reduced, 
a  single  case-form  often  assuming  the  func- 
tions of  two  or  more.  Such  syncretisms  are 
generally  due  to  confusion  of  the  case-fiinc- 
tions  in  use,  rather  than  to  a  blending  of  form. 
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DECORATIVE  ART  —  DEFECT 


Literature:  B.  Dslbbuok,  Vergleichende 
Syntax,  i.  i8i  £f.  (b.i.w.) 

OaooiratiTa  Art  [Lat.  deeoratys,  from 
deeue,  omamentj :  G^r.  deearative  Kunstf  Zie/r- 
hunei ;  Fr.  art  Jkcoratif;  ItaL  arte  decorativa, 
(i)  Art  which  aims  rather  to  heighten  the 
aesthetic  value  of  some  aspect  of  a  larger 
whole  than  to  emhody  aesthetic  value  in  an 
independent  construction.  It  includes  personal 
adornment  (cosmetic)  and  ornamentation,  es- 
pecially that  of  architecture  and  utensils,  by 
drawing,  painting,  or  carving.  Its  canons  are 
'adaptation,  significance,  and  abstraction  or 
conventionalization '  (Collingwood).  (2)  Used 
by  y^ron  as  equivalent  to  formally  beautiful 
art,  as  opposed  to  expressive  art.  This  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  the  other  usage  has 
been  constant. 

Literature:  Collinowood,  The  Philos.  of 
Ornament  (1883);  Mobbis,  The  Lesser  Arts 
of  Life  (1882);  Obosbe,  The  Beginnings  of 
Art  (1897);  ViBON,  Aesthetics,  vii;  Baxd- 
wiN,  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret,  §  100; 
Haddov,  The  Evolution  of  Art  (1895); 
SxiiPBB,  Der  Stil  in  den  technischen  und 
tektonischen  Etinsten  (1878-9).  See  also 
Clabsifioation  (of  the  fine  arts).        (j.h.t.) 

Deorewi  (divine) :  see  FoBEOBDnr atiok. 

Beeretiuii  salutis.  One  of  the  'Divine 
Decrees '  according  to  the  system  of  Calvin. 
It  is  closely  connected  with  the  dogma  of 
election,  and  with  the  decretwm  reprobaiiame ; 
all  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  dogma 
of  original  sin,  the  consequent  'plan  of 
salvation,'  and  they  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  controversy  on  SufbaIiApsabiakism 
(q.  v.). 

Literature:  Calvin,  Institutes,  iii.  chaps. 
xzi  f.    See  Calvinism.  (b.m.w.) 

Deeurtate  Syllogimi :  see  Syllogism. 

Peemwitioa  [Lat.  decuseatio] :  Oer.  Faeer-- 
kreuzung;  Fr.  diciueatian;  Ital.  iTierocia' 
mento.  The  crossing  of  fibre-tracts  of  the 
central  nervous  system  at  the  median  plane  in 
such  a  way  that  the  terminations  of  a  given 
tract  are  in  centres  of  difiisrent  orders,  while 
the  crossing  tracts  are  bilaterally  symmetrical 
(see  Commissubb).  A  decussation  difiPers  from 
a  conunissure,  in  that  commissural  fibres  are 
supposed  to  connect  homologous  centres ;  but 
strictly,  all  commissural  fibres  appear  to  de- 
cussate, for,  if  the  fibres  are  neurites,  one  end 
originates  in  a  cell  and  the  o^er  terminates 
in  a  free  arborization  about  a  cell  of  a  different 
layer. 

In  practice  a  decussating  fibre  is  one  which 
obviously  connects  centres  of  different  orders 


on  opposite  sides.    See  Bbain,  and  Spinal 

COBD.  (H.H.) 

Daduetio :  see  Deduction,  and  Method 
(logical). 

Daduotion  [Lat.  de  +  dueere^  to  lead] : 
Qer,  Deduction;  Fr,  diduetion;  Ital.  deduzione. 
The  type  of  mediate  inference  in  which  a  con- 
clusion is  put  forward  as  being  implied  in  the 
propositions  which  are  taken  as  data. 

GHie  essential  mark  is  the  necessity  where- 
with the  conclusion  is  taken  to  follow  from 
the  understanding  of  the  data  and  the  com- 
bination of  their  contents.  The  name  is 
applied  either  to  the  process  of  developing  in 
thought  and  combining  data,  or  to  the  repre* 
sented  relation  between  data  and  conclusion, 
or  to  the  conclusion  itself.  The  kind  of  rela- 
tion involved  leads  naturally  to  the  common  / 
definitions  of  deduction  as  reasoning  from  the  '^ 
general  to  the  particular,  or  £rom  the  con- 
taining whole  to  the  contained  parts,  neither 


of  which  is  sufficiently  accurate.  For  Deduc- 
tive Method,  see  Method. 

It  is  only  in  modem  times,  mainly  among 
English  logicians,  that  the  term  has  been 
employed  to  name  one  distinctive  form  of 
reasoning,  contrasted  from  the  outset  with 
induction.  Deduetia,  in  its  first  technical  use, 
was  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  term  mraywyii, 
and  somewhat  in  this  sense  it  still  keeps  a 
place  in  modem  logical  terminology  in  the 
phrase  Beduotioper  deduetianem  ad  impoeeSnle. 
The  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  most  commonly 
used  terms  to  indicate  what  is  now  called 
deduction  were  syllogism  and  demonstra- 
tion. (B.A.) 

Deduction  (in  education).  In  instruction, 
deduction  is  a  less  rigorous  process  than  in 
science,  being  used  chiefly  to  form  anticipa- 
tions of  further  experience ;  or,  as  with  Her- 
bartian  writers,  who  use  the  term  loosely,  to 
imply  a  wide  application  of  derived  generaJiza- 
tions  to  appropriate  new  particulars.  See 
Method  (in  education). 

Literature:  Habbib,  Psychologic  Founda- 
tions of  Education,  62-89;  ^>  Gabmo,  Es- 
sentials of  Method,  chap,  v;  Jbvons,  Princ. 
ofSci.  (o.i>eo.) 

Defect  (ethical) :  see  Fault,  and  Yioe. 

Defect  and  Defective  (mental)  [Lat.  de^ 
fectivue,  imperfect] :  Qer.  Defikt  {peychiecher) ; 
Fr.  difBctwmti  (mentale);  Ital.  d^ieienza 
{mentale).  The  term  defective  refers  to  classes 
of  persons  who  lack  some  of  the  sensory  or 
mental  or  moral  capabilities  which  are 
characteristic  of  normal  individuals.  Such 
a  lack  is  a  defect. 
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The  class  would  thus  include  (a)  those  with 
marked  sensory  defects,  sufficient  to  charac- 
terize the  individual  as  abnormal,  L  e.  mainly 
the  blind  and  the  deaf;  (&)  individuals 
hereditarily  lacking  in  normal  mental  capacity, 
imbeciles  and  idiots ;  and  (c)  those  lacking  in 
moral  or  social  endowment  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  constitute  them  abnormal  members  of 
society.  The  criminal  classes  are  thus  cited 
as  defectives.  In  this  latter  sense  the  term 
includes  those  called  degenerates.  See  De- 
GBNEBATiOR ;  slso  AiTBRTiOR  (defects  of), 
Hbabiko,  Msmobt,  Spbbch,  Vision, 
Will.  (j.j.) 

l>«fectiv«  Syllogum :  see  Syllogism. 

I>«fls(rv6d  (Instinoty  Charaotttr,  Ac): 
see  Instinct,  and  Agquibed  and  Congenital 
Ohabactxbs. 

IMleient  (in  logic) :  see  Quantity 
(logical). 

IMIiiite  and  ZncUfinite  (in  biology) :  see 
Dbtebminatb  (in  biology). 

JMInite  Term:  see  Qdantitt  (logical). 

JMInitioii  [Lat.  de-^fifds,  end]:  Oer. 
DefinUicnj  BegrifftbetHmmung;  Fr.  d|^t- 
iion;  IfiJ.  d^nizione.  The  term  defini- 
tion is  applied  either  to  the  process  of  fixing 
the  limits  of  a  notion,  and  so  explaining  it, 
or  clearing  it  up;  or  to  the  proposition  in 
which  the  result  of  the  process  is  expressed, 
and  there,  again,  it  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  predicate  of  the  proposition. 

The  process  starts  fixmi  the  content  or  com- 
prehension of  the  thought  to  be  defined,  but 
would  be  inadequately  expressed  as  an  'ex- 
plication of  the  comprehension.'  The  explica- 
tion comes  about  only  by  reference  to  the 
extensions,  which  are  determined  by  the  various 
marks  making  up  the  comprehension.  Such 
reference,  according  to  the  logical  doctrine,  is 
said  to  be  *  adequate,'  if  there  be  determined 
the  genus,  by  preference  the  proximate  genus, 
and  the  specific  diflbrence,  the  objects  repre- 
sented in  the  thought  to  be  defined  being 
thus  distinguished  from  all  others.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  definition,  the  genus  and 
specific  difierence  or  species,  may  be,  and 
have  been,  interpreted  in  the  history  of  logic 
from  a  more  objective,  or  from  a  more  sub- 
jective, point  of  view. 

The  generic  and  specific  marks  consti- 
tute the  e$aenee  (logical)  of  the  d^imendum, 
and  there  are  thus  excluded  from  the  definition 
derivative  and  accidental  marks.  Individual 
objects  and  mtmma  genera  are  logically  in- 
definable. The  test  of  a  defimtion  is  the 
exact  equivalence  of  the  spheres  of  its  subject 


and  predicate.  Definitions  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  (a)  nominal,  the  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  real,  tiie  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined;  (6) 
analytic,  which  starts  with  the  notion  as  given^, 
and  synthetic,  in  which  the  notion  is  put  to- 
gether ;  of  synthetic  definitions,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  genetic,  the  statement  of  the 
rule  of  operation  by  which  the  objects  defined 
are  represented  as  constructed,  applicable  in 
mathematics,  and  in  practical  sciences  and  arts; 
(c)  rational,  when  the  notion  is  determined 
from,  within,  by  thought,  and  empirical,  when 
the  notion  is  formed  by  selection  frt>m  what  is 
given  in  experience.  These  distinctions  are 
not  all  happily  expressed,  nor  free  fix>m 
difficulty,  llie  term  nominal  definition,  if 
retained  at  aU,  should  be  restricted  to  the 
explanations,  given  in  any  dictionary,  of  the 
accepted  usage  of  language,  explanations 
rendered  necessary  by  the  natural  conditions  of 
language.  The  tiling  defined  is  always  that 
which  is  represented  in  our  thought  and  sought 
to  be  expressed  in  our  language ;  the  mode  of 
existence  assigned  to  it  is  not  determined  by 
tlie  definition,  and  falls  outside  of  that.  The 
other  distinctions  point  to  problems,  partly  of 
theoretical  importance,  partly  of  practice. 

The  doctrine  of  defiinition,  beginning  in  the 
controversies  between  Plato  and  Antisthenes, 
received  complete  formulation  in  Aristotle,  of 
whose  logical  analysis  it  is  the  culmination. 
The  technical  rules  which  he  laid  down  have 
kept  their  place  as  the  accepted,,  traditional 
logic,  though  the  special  interpretation  of 
them  by  Aristotle  has  long  been  given  up. 
In  the  scholastic  disputes  re^urding  universau, 
particularly  in  the  school  of  Occam,  there  may 
be  traced  the  beg^innings  of  the  larger  questions 
regarding  the  fonction  of  definition  in  know- 
ledge, the  possibility  and  limits  of  it,  which  play 
the  most  important  part  in  modem  treatment 
of  the  subject.  The  Kantian  philosophy,  by 
its  distinction  of  formal  logic  from  theory  of 
knowledge,  separated  the  technique  of  defini- 
tion as  a  forxnal  process  from  the  theoretical 
questions  regarding  the  nature  and  scope  of 
definition.  From  tiie  empirical  point  of  view. 
Mill  emphasized  the  distinction  between  defi- 
nitions which  postulate,  and  those  which  do 
not  postulate,  uie  existence  of  objects  corre- 
sponding to  tbe  definitions  given. 

Literitwre:  for  Aristotle's  doctrine,  see 
especially  Pbantl,  G^esch.  d.  Logik,  i.  321-40. 
For  the  distinctions  of  kinds  among  definitions, 
see  TTbbebweg,  Logik,  §  61.  The  modem 
problems  are  discussed  in  Lotkb,  Logik,  Bk.  11. 
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chaps,  i,  ii ;  VEinr,  Empirical  Logic,  chap,  zi ; 
BiCKJSBT,  Lehre  v.  d.  Definition  (iSSSV  and 
Die  Grenzen  der  naturwiss.  Begriffsbildung 
(1896).  See  also  E.  C.  Bbkecke,  in  Mind,  vi. 
530  ff.  (BJL) 

Daflnitiva:  see  Method  (logical),  Whole, 
and  Pbopositiok. 

Deformity  (i)  and  (2)  Dafomiatioii  pLat. 
de+ forma,  shape]:  Oer.  DeformiUU,  miss- 
getiaU ;  Fr.  difformii!^^  deformation ;  Ital.  der 
formUh^  defcrmazione.  (i)  A  lack  of  proper 
form  or  symmetry  in  the  development  of  a 
part  of  the  body;  irregularity  of  features; 
disproportionate  or  unnatural  deviation  in 
structure  from  the  usual.  Somatic  deformities 
are  designated  stigmata ;  see  Stigma. 

(2)  Artificial  deformations  are  intentional 
distortions.  The  tendency  to  divert  some 
portion  of  the  human  anatomy  from  its  nor^ 
mal  shape  is  very  widespread.  The  custom 
at  times  acquires  a  special  religious  or  cere- 
monial significance,  but  seems  more  frequentiy 
due  to  a  crude  aesthetic  instinct.  Flatten- 
ing of  the  skull,  constraining  of  the  foot, 
piercing  of  the  ears,  nose,  or  lips  to  attach 
thereto  ornaments  of  various  types,  separating 
and  notching  the  teeth,  twisting,  curling, 
and  knotting  the  hair,  tattooing  and  painting 
the  skin,  illustrate  various  forms  of  develop- 
ment of  this  tendency.  See  Flower,  FaM,on 
in  Deformity,  188 1. 

The  term  deformity  is  sometimes  used 
figuratively  to  refer  to  mental  defect  or  dis- 
tortion, and  is  then  equivalent  to  mental 
abnormality.  (j.j.) 

Literatwre:  Dblislb,  Contrib.  k  Tlfetude 
des  Deformations  (1880);  Gosse,  Essai  sur 
les  Deformations  du  Ch-&ne  (1858) ;  Laoneau, 
in  Gaz.  heb.  de  M6d.  (1879),  5,  6.  (l.m.) 

Dagaaeratioii  \JjbX.  de  +  genus,  race]  : 
Ger.  Entartwng;  Fr.  dA^nlireBcenM;  Ital.  cfe- 
generazioru.  Decay  or  retrogression  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution.         (j.m.b.,  6.f.s.) 

While  degeneration  is  a  term  applicable  to 
biological  processes  in  general,  its  psycho- 
logical significance  is  limited  to  mental  de- 
generation in  man.  As  such  it  expresses 
a  retrograde  tendency  in  human  evolution. 

The  conception  of  a  class  of  degenerates  was 
formed  by  Morel  (1857).  It  includes  a  variety 
of  types  with  tiie  common  factor  of  a  nervous 
diatiiesis,  and  the  presence  of  certain  more  or 
less  definite  abnormalities.  In  the  lowest 
forms  of  degenerates  hereditary  infiuences  are 
most  prominent,  and  the  defects  of  body  and 
mind  most  marked ;  e.  g.  idiocy  and  cretinism 
complicated  with  such  disorders  as  rachitis. 


The  highest  stage  would  be  represented  by 
persons  of  apparent  normal  intelligence,  and 
even  of  an  unusual  development  in  certain 
directions.  Such  persons  are  apt  to  be  en- 
thusiastic and  ambitious,  with  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  impulsive  temperaments;  but  their 
brilliancy  of  conception  is  not  supported  by 
industry  and  persistence.  Moreover,  they  are 
apt  to  exhibit  a  want  of  balance  in  certain 
directions,  which  may  develop  into  pronounced 
insanity.  They  form  part  of  the  borderland 
between  sanity  and  insanity,  in  which  marked 
eccentricity  in  certain  directions  is  still  entirely 
compatible  with  high  ability,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  worthy  place  in  society.  Between 
these  extremes  an  indefinite  number  of  types 
and  classes  may  be  interposed. 

In  the  social  sense,  criminals  of  various 
grades — the  immoral  and  the  outcast — ^repre- 
sent forms  of  degeneration.  How  far  these 
can  be  described  by  characteristic  physical 
symptoms  is  doubtful ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
bodily  abnormalities  in  such  persons  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  in  normal  individuals, 
though  not  in  all  cases  (Magnan),  has  been 
clearly  substantiated.  Marked  asymmetry,  a 
misshapen  skuU,  a  peculiar  form  of  ear, 
irregular  teeth,  rachitis,  abnormal  sexual 
development,  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
noted  as  significant  in  this  connection ;  while 
mentally,  instability,  violent  excess,  or  agidn 
deficiency,  of  emotional  sensibility,  defective 
speech,  mental  dullness,  or  idiosyncrasies,  may 
be  mentioned.  A  most  important  factor  is 
heredity ;  the  families  of  the  degenerate  are 
apt  to  be  afflicted  with  various  forms  of  nervous 
disorder,  such  as  alcoholism,  insanity,  idiocy, 
paralysis,  or  epilepsy  accompanied  often  by 
mimorality,  and  diseases  of  infancy  both  before 
and  after  birth.  The  frequency  with  which 
alcoholism  and  sexual  excess  appear  in  the 
history  of  degenerates  is  constantiy  noted ;  as 
is  also  the  tendency  of  the  degenerate  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  such  habits  as  indulgence 
in  opium,  hasheesh,  and  other  psychical  poisons. 
The  doctrine  of  mental  degeneration  may 
readily  be  carried  too  far,  but  the  term  serves 
a  useful  function  in  describing  a  real  but  some- 
what vague  and  heterogeneous  class  of  ab- 
normal individuals  and  tendencies. 

Degenerative  Insanity  {Folie  dee  dSginMs) 
refers  to  distinctive  types  of  insanity  to  which 
degenerates  are  liable;  such  insanity  is  of 
strongly  marked  hereditary  origin,  and  pre- 
sents more  or  less  morbid  mental  weakness, 
impulsiveness  of  will,  and  monomania.  See 
D1ATHB8I8. 
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FkOiologioml  oonditlon*  in  nerroii*  iitmotiir«  In  &  com  of  geuenl  panlyiii.  Degmemted  portiani  in  yellow.  Fig.  i.  Cell 
TSODolsMd  ftnd  apaz  pnnea  tuuoh.  Kigi.  i  knd  >  a.  Degenente  c«lla  frinu  Broea'i  regioD.  Fig.  3-  I«Tge  pyimmid*!  sells 
fttun  preoentzml  oonvolDtloiL  Fig.  4.  So-oAlled  ■cAvenger  cell!  ftom  the  tompoTkl  lobe,  tangenti&l  fibres  ni 
•ectioD.     Pig-  5-  Oi  *i  ^••P  *"^  mperfloiiJ  pynunid     '"■-''•        ™.      .  —    .  ..      > 

Fig.  7.  Cells  bom  the  fomrd  eztenBon  of  the  ddgI 
(tegee  in  the  mltermtion  oi  tha  blood-ieaeeli. — Fnim 


frontal  loba.  Fig.  6.  Tbtlmnau  cella  kbore  the  padimoDl>r  bundle. 
inigei.  Fig.  g.  CeUifromthe  nigerfnitherbsok.  Figi.  9  and  lo.  Two 
'BeportnponaCueof  OraenIPu«lyiis,'.r.  efOon^par.  NmroL,  iii. 
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LUerahwe :  Mobbl,  Traits  dea  D^g^n^res- 
cenoes  (1857),  and  £tudes  cliniqaes;  Lbgbain, 
Du  D^lire  chez  les  d^g^n^rte  (1886) ;  Mauds- 
let,  Pathol,  of  Mind  (1880);  Maonan, 
Des  h^r^taires  d^n^r^s,  in  Secherches  sur 
les  Centres  nerveux  (2®  s^rie,  1893),  109- 
426;  EoOH,  Die  psychopathischen  Minder* 
werthigkeiten  (1891);  Dallbmaonb,  D6- 
g^n^rte  et  DMquilibrte  (1894);  F^si, 
D^g^n^scence  et  Criminality  (1895),  La 
Famille  n^vropathique  ^2nd  ed.,  1898); 
Talbot,  Degeneracy  (1898) ;  A.  Mbteb,  Signs 
of  Degeneration,  Amer.  J.  of  Insan.,  v.  52, 344- 
63;  ^TBBSON,  N.  Y.  State  Hosp.  Bull.  (1896); 
KiLAUS,  Amer.  J.  of  Insan.  (1898),  iv.  655  m; 
SoLLiEB^  Psychol,  de  Tldiot  et  de  I'lmbicile  ; 
MsioE)  Les  possM^s  noirs  (1894).  (j.j.) 

Also  Kbapft-Ebino,  Lehrb.  d.  Psych- 
iatric ;  ScHt^LB,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychiatric  (3rd  ed. 
Klinische  Psychiatric);  Abndt,  Lehrb.  d. 
Psychiatric,  and  Die  Entartung  (1896); 
Mobsblli-Ballet,  Le  Psicosi,  in  Trattato 
di  Medicina  di  Charcot  (trad,  italiana); 
Maonan,  D^^n^rescence  mentale,  C.  R.  Scnc. 
d.  BioL,  ix.  (1894);  Lombboso  (and  his  pupils), 
opera  omnia,  (e.m.) 

Degeneratioii  (in  biology).  Retrogression 
from  the  more  complex  to  the  less  complex, 
from  a  relatively  elaborate  and  complete 
stmcture  in  earlier  forms  to  a  relatively 
simple  or  incomplete  stracture  in  later  forms. 

£.  Bay  Lankester  (lecture  on  Degeneration 
before  the  British  Association,  1879)  says: 
'It  is  clearly  enough  possible  for  a  set  of 
forces,  such  as  we  sum  up  under  the  head 
'  Natural  Selection,'  so  to  act  on  the  structures 
of  an  organism  as  to  produce  one  of  three 
results,  namely  these:  to  keep  it  in  statu 
qfio ;  to  increase  the  complexity  of  its  struc- 
ture ;  or,  lastly,  to  diminish  the  complexity 
of  its  structure.  We  have  as  possibilities 
either  Balance,  or  Elaboration,  or  Degenera- 
tion.' Animals  which  acquire  a  sedentary  and 
fixed  mode  of  life  (Ascidians,  Cirripedes,  &o.) 
and  parasitic  animals  often  undergo  degenera- 
tion ;  the  former  losing  locomotory  and  sensoiy 
organs,  the  latter  often  losing  digestive  organs 
aa  well  (Tapeworms,  Ac).  The  phylogenetic 
degeneration  of  the  species  (or  organ)  is  often 
recapitulated  in  the  ontogenetic  degenera- 
tion of  the  individual,  which  in  the  course 
of  its  life-history  is  seen  actually  to  pass 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  type  of  structure 
(Ascidians). 

Literature :  Anton  Dobbn,  Der  Ursprung  d. 
Wirbelthiere  (1875);  E.  R.  Lankbstbb,  De- 
generation, in  Adv.  of  Sd.  (1890);  Discourse 


before  Brit.  Assoc,  Sheffield  meeting  (1879); 
and  Degeneration  (in  Nature  series);  Dbmoob, 
Massabt,  and  Yandebveldb,  Evolution  by 
Atrophy  (Eng.  trans.,  1899).     (0.L1..M.-E.S.0.) 

Degeneratum  (nervous).  Destruction  or 
morbid  alteration  of  the  tissue  of  an  organ 
as  a  result  of  injury  or  disease.  Cf.  Atbopht, 
and  Aplast. 

Even  normal  functioning  of  the  nervous 
tissue  produces  destructive  alteration  in  the 
substance,  and  such  changes  carried  beyond 
the  point  where  they  are  readily  restored  may 
be  termed  morbid.  Histological  changes  due 
to  fsitigue  have  been  demonstrated  (Hodge, 
Tuke,  Mann,  Lugaro,  and  others).  See 
Fatioue.  The  initial  symptoms  of  degenera- 
tion may  be  active  inflammations  (neuritis, 
encephalitis,  myelitis),  or  they  may  be  of  a 
more  chronic  and  metabolic  nature.  In  the 
central  system  circulatory  changes  (hyperaemia 
or  vascular  stasis)  are  among  the  earliest 
symptoms,  though  direct  intoxications  due  to 
irritative  poisons  (alcohol  or  ptomaines)  may 
also  occur.  The  characteristic  changes  in 
nervous  tissue  proper  are  always  accompanied 
by  alterations  in  the  sustentive  (neuroglia) 
and  nutritive  apparatus. 

Among  all  forms  of  nervous  degeneration, 
that  due  to  alcoholic  poisoning  is  most  in- 
structive, as  affording  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  relation  between  structural  and  mental 
changes.  The  psychical  symptoms  are  such 
as  amnesia,  diminished  power  of  attention, 
insomnia,  impairment  of  the  will,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  muscular  and  co-ordinating 
power,  as  well  as  a  blunting  of  the  moral  per- 
ceptiona  These  are  followed  by  hallucina- 
tions, delusions,  and  various  chronic  insani- 
ties. In  many  respects  the  disease  is  analogous 
to  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Corre- 
sponding to  these  functional  changes  are  two 
sorts  of  structural  alterations,  viz.:  (i)  the 
impairment  of  the  means  of  communication 
between  neurocytes,  showing  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  fine  root-like  processes  of 
the  dendrites,  and  afterwards  in  the  formation 
of  moniliform  varicosities  of  the  dendrites 
themselves  as  a  result  of  decomposition;  (2) 
changes  in  the  cell-body  itself,  such  as  vacuo- 
lation,  degeneration  of  protoplasm  (pigmenta- 
tion), and  the  results  of  imperfect  or  exagger- 
ated nutrition.  The  capillaries  are  shrunken 
and  irregular.    See  Plate  A  (Dbobnebation). 

Experimental  administration  of  alcohol  to 
animals  (Berkley)  has  resulted  in  changes 
entirely  similar  to  those  found  in  the  human 
subject  suffering   from  alcoholism.     Patho- 
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logical  dementia  reBolta  from  the  intermption 
of  communication  between  cell  and  cell  be- 
caose  of  the  loss  of  the  gemmulae  and  tume- 
faction of  the  dendrites,  so  that  co-ordination 
of  the  psychical  centres  becomes  impossible. 
See  Pasaltsib  (general). 

Degenerations  due  to  peripheral  lesions  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  results  of  injury  to  the 
sense-organs.  Thus,  in  case  of  destruction  oi 
the  bulb  of  the  eye,  the  anterior  pair  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  reduced  in  size,  by 
reason  of  the  degeneration  of  some  nerve-cells 


A  group  of  oorticftl  oeOs  fllnttnUng  the  do- 
ffeii«r»tlT6  pTocewai  dae  to  ingettioii  of  aloohol. 
ShzinkAge  of  the  body  of  the  oell,  tume&ctioii  of  the 
prooeMOD,  and  Iom  of  the  gemmuUe,  are  seen,  both  in 
the  human  lubject  suffering  from  alcoholism,  and  in 
animals  to  whom  alcohol  has  been  experimentally 
administered.    (After  Beridey.) 

and  the  atrophy  of  others,  together  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tracts 
and  reticular  substance.  The  eztmial  geni- 
culatum  is  also  greatly  reduced  in  size,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  degeneration  of  fibres  from 
the  optic  tract  and  the  gelatinous  substance, 
rather  than  of  the  neurocytes.  There  is  a 
similar  loss  of  substance  in  the  pulvinar.  The 
so-called  Forel's  commissure  is  the  only  one 
affdoted. 

In  congenital  anophthalmia  and  atrophy  of 
the  bulb,  a  special  layer  of  cells  in  the  occipital 
cortex  of  the  cerebrum  is  atrophied.  These 
cells  near  the  calcarine  fissure,  constituting  the 
specific  cortical  centre  for  vision,  are  connected, 
via  the  optic  radiations,  with  the  geniculata. 


Destruction  of  isolated  areas  in  the  cerebral 
cortex  results  not  only  in  degeneration  of  the 
coronal  fibres  and  pes  pedunculi  well  into  the 
cord,  but  in  secondary  degeneration  of  col- 
laterals passing  via  the  callosum  to  correspond- 
ing areas  of  the  opposite  side,  and  also  of  the 
arcuate  or  associational  fibres  of  the  correspond- 
ing hemispheres.  In  case  of  unilateral  iiguiy 
to  the  cortex,  the  callosal  fibres  degenerate 
as  far  as  to  the  corresponding  cortex  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  number  of  degenerate 
fibres  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury. In  case  of  bilateral  injury  the  amount 
of  degeneration  is  greater.  The  associational 
(arcuate)  fibres  degenerate  only  on  the  side  of 
the  lesion.  These  phenomena  explain  the  &ct 
that  the  removal  of  a  small  corticfJ  area  dimin- 
ishes the  total  psychical  efficiency,  for  it  is 
plain  that  the  secondary  degeneration  must 
affect  the  larger  circle  of  associations.  Degenera- 
tion of  nerve-fibres  (neuritis)  may  result 
from  peripheral  irritation,  or  from  disease  of 
the  ceUs  of  origin,  whether  gangliocytes  in 
spinal  ganglia,  or  neurocytes  of  the  central 
system.  In  spite  of  great  diversity  in  the 
details  of  such  degeneration,  all  cases  exhibit, 
according  to  Klippel,  three  stages:  tumefac- 
tion of  €he  myelin  sheath,  granular  disinte- 
gration and  fragmentation  of  the  axis  cylinder, 
with  liquefaction  of  the  myelin,  and,  finally, 
resorption  of  the  whole.  In  acute  cases  the 
initial  tumefiiotion  is  greater. 

After  complete  separation  fr^m  the  ner- 
vous centres,  the  peripheral  part  of  a  nerve 
suffers  degeneration  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, even  in  those  cases  where  continuity  is 
eventually  re-established.  The  changes  in 
the  latter  case  are  as  follows :  (i)  Segmenta- 
tion of  the  myelin  and  axis  cylinder  at  the 
intersegmental  lines.  (2)  Proliferation  and 
migration  of  the  nuclei.  (3)  Fragmentation 
and  resorption  of  myelin  and  axis  cylinder. 
(4)  Increase  of  protoplasm  about  the  nuclei, 
which  migrate  to  the  axis  of  the  nerve-tube ; 
then  follows  the  formation  of  a  new  axis 
cylinder.  (5)  Formation  of  a  new  sheath 
surrounding  tne  embryonic  fibre.  (6)  Union 
of  the  peripheral  end  with  the  stump,  in  which 
similar  chaiiges  have  taken  place.  (7)  Forma- 
tion of  myelin — a  process  which  proceeds 
from  the  wound  towards  the  distal  end. 

For  details  of  Oudden's  and  Marchi's 
methods  of  employing  experimental  degenera- 
tion in  research,  see  Neuboloot.  (h.h.) 

lAUfiNOwrt :  H.  J.  Bbbklby,  Studies  on  the 
Lesions  produced  by  the  Action  of  certain 
Poisons    on    the   (Cortical.  Nerve    Cell,  (i) 
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Alcohol,  Brain,  xviii  (1895) ;  £.  Bbbgmann, 
Ueber  experimentelle  aa&teigende  Degenera- 
tion motorischer  nnd  sensibler  Himnerren 
(Vienna^  1892) ;  Fobxl,  Ueber  das  Verhalt- 
ni68  der  ezperimentellen  Atrophie  und  De- 
generationsmethode  zur  Anatomie  nnd  Histo- 
logie  des  CentralneryensyBtemB,  Featschrift 
f.  Nageli  and  KoUiker  (Zdrich,  1891);  v. 
GuDDBK,  ExperimentalunterBUchangen  iiber 
das  peripherische  nnd  oentarale  NerYenaystem, 
Arch.  f.  Fsychiatrie,  ii  (1870);  G.  C.  Hubxb, 
A  Study  of  the  Operative  Treatment  for  Loss 
of  Nerve  Snbstanoe  in  Peripheral  Nerves, 
J.  of  MorphoL  (1895 ;  accompanied  by  a 
good  bibliography) ;  Howbll  and  Hubeb,  A 
Physblogical,  Histological,  and  Clinical  Study 
of  the  D^^neration  and  Begeneration  in  Peri- 
pheral Nerve  Fibres  after  Severance  of  their 
Connections  with  the  Nerve  Centres,  J.  of 
Physiol.,  ziii  (1892),  and  ziv  (1893);  M. 
Klippsl,  Comment  d6butent  les  d^n^res- 
cenoes  spinalesf  Arch,  de  N^vrol.,  2^  s6rie, 
i  (1896);  Stbobbb,  Experimentelle  Unter- 
suchungen  Uber  die  Degeneration  und  re- 
paratorischen  Vorg^ge,  in  Ziegler's  Beitr. 
s.  pathol.  Anat.  u.  z.  allgem.  Pathologic,  xv 
(1894);  G.  B.  Yalbkza,  Sui  cambiamenti 
delle  cellule  nervose,  in  Mem.  B.  Aocad.  Sci., 
Napoli  (1896);  L.  F.  Babkxb,  The  Nervous 
System  and  its  Constituent  Neurones,  chap. 
zx  (1899 ;  full  bibliography,  with  good 
digesiks  of  most  recent  work);  F.  Nissl, 
Ueber  eine  neue  Untersuchungsmethode  des 
Centralorgans  speciell  zur  Feststellung  der 
Localisation  der  NervenzeUen,  CentralbL  f. 
Nervenh.  u.  Fsychiat.  (1894);  H.  Stbobbe, 
Die  allgemeine  Histologie  der  degenerativen 
und  regenerativen  Processe  im  centralen  und 
peripheren  Nervensystem,  nach  den  neuesten 
Forschungen.  Zusammenfassendes  Beferat. 
CentralbL  f.  allg.  Pathol,  u.  pathol.  Anat.  (i  895 ; 
digest  of  literature  up  to  1895);  H.  H. 
Tooth,  The  Gulstonian  Lectures  on  Secondary 
Degenerations  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (London, 
1889),  ^^  Brit.  Med.  J.  (1889);  A.  Wallbb, 
Experiments  on  the  Section  of  the  Glossopha- 
ryngeal andHypoglossalNervesof  the  Frog,  and 
Observations  of  the  Alterations  produced  there- 
by in  the  Structure  of  their  primitive  Fibres, 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philos.  Mag., 
1850;  also  in  Philos. Trans. (London,i85o),and 
in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  (1851).  (h.h.) 
D^amadoy  Joseph  Xaxia,  Baron  da. 
(1772-1842.)  Bom  in  Lyons,  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  republicans  in  1794,  during 
the  siege  of  Lyons.  He  escaped  to  Switzer- 
land and  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  re- 


turning to  Paris  in  1795.     In  1797  he  took 
part  in  the  march  against  Italy. 

Degree  [Lat.  de  +  gradua^  step,  through 
the  Fr.] :  Ger.  Grad;  Fr.  degri;  Ital.  grado. 
See  QuANTiTT,  Intbksitt  (mental),  and  Kiin> 

AND  DXOBEB. 

Degree  of  Oonsoioiianen ;  see  Suboov- 

SGIOUS. 

Deiilcation :  see  Apothsobis. 

Deuna  [Lat.  deus,  Godi:  Qer,  Deiitmu; 
Fr.  dHeme ;  Ital.  deUmo.  The  form  of  Theism 
(q.  Y.)  which  separates  God  from  the  world, 
in  the  sense  of  denying  that  the  concept  of 
God  includes  in  whole  or  part  the  concept  of 
the  world.  (j.ilb.) 

Deity:  Bee  Gk>D,  Tbxism,  and  Bblxoion 
(psychology  of). 

D^eotion  [Lat.  d« + tdCMv,  to  cast  or  throw! : 
Qer.NiedergetcUagenheU;  YT.abaUemma;  ItaH 
triitezzai  mettizia.  A  state  of  mental  depres- 
sion or  despondency.  It  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  weakened  states  of  body  and 
mind,  such  as  neurasthenia;  and  is  prominent 
most  of  all  as  a  chronic  characteristic  of 
Melancholia  (q.  v.).  The  lowness  of  spirits 
in  dejection,  characteristic  of  individuals  who 
are  apt  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  ordinary 
cTents  of  human  Hfe,  led  to  the  delineation  of 
the  melancholic  temperament  as  one  of  the 
typical  varieties.     See   Tbmsbbaxbnt,  and 

DSFBBSSION.  (J.J.) 

DeUuniaation  [Lat.  de  +  laminaf  fold] : 
Ger.  Sptdiung;  Fr.  d^ammation;  Ital.  dela- 
minazione.  The  splitting  off  of  one  cell- 
layer  from  another  by  means  of  cell-jprolifera- 
tion,  e.  g.  of  the  mesoblast  or  of  the  Plantjla 
(q.  v.).    See  also  Embbto.  (b.8.g.) 

Delbrttckv  Johann  Friedrich  Ferdir 
luuid.  ( 1 772-1 848.)  He  was  bom  in  Magde- 
burg, and  studied  in  Halle  under  the  Kantian 
Jacob  and  the  anti-Kantian  Eberhard.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  private  tutor,  then  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  in  1797  became  an 
instructor  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Grey 
Cloister  in  Berlin.  In  1809  he  became  coun- 
cillor to  the  East  Prussian  Government  and 
professor  of  the  theory,  criticism,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  fine  arts ;  in  1 8 1 6,  councillor  to  the 
government  and  to  the  schools  in  D(isBeldor£ 
He  moved  in  1818  to  Bonn  as  professor  of 
aesthetic  literature  and  philosophy. 

Deliberatioii  [Lat.c20 + 2t6rare,  to  balance]: 
Ger.  Udferl^ung;  Fr.  dUMroHcn;  Ital.  di- 
liberazione.  The  comparison  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  which  precedes  and  issues  in 
choice.  The  basis  of  comparison  is  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  relation  of  the  alternative 
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courses  and  their  consequences  to  the  self  as 
a  whole.  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

IMixiiim  [Lat.  delirium,  madness,  rav- 
ing] :  Ger.  Ddirivm ;  Fr.  dMire ;  Ital.  ddirio, 
A  temporary,  disordered  mental  condition  oc- 
curring particularly  in  fevers,  and  presenting 
excitement,  wild,  irregular,  and  incoherent 
thought,  and  a  confused  consciousness.  There 
may  also  be  hallucinations  and  illusions,  rav- 
ings and  violent  actions.  That  form  in  which 
the  patient  is  relatively  inactive  and  main- 
tains a  low  muttering  is  termed  'quiet' 
delirium,  while  that  accompanied  by  violence 
and  loud  ravings  is  termed  '  active '  delirium. 
Although  the  symptoms  presented  by  delirium 
are  those  typical  of  insanity,  the  two  con- 
ditions are  quite  distinct;  the  insanity  fol- 
lowing a  severe  fever  is  also  entirely  distinct 
from  tiie  delirium  of  the  fever  itself. 

Delirium  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  fever, 
as  other  diseases  may  produce  the  cerebral 
conditions  upon  which  the  delirium  depends. 
Particularly  in  affisctions  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  or  their  surrounding  membranes, 
is  delirium  apt  to  be  a  prominent  symptom. 
The  nature  of  the  mental  wanderings  is  quite 
variable  and  individual,  past  experiences  or 
fanciful  ones  occupying  the  patient's  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  present.  Although 
he  can  be  momentarily  aroused,  and  may  re- 
spond to  simple  questions,  lie  soon  drifts  back 
to  the  delirious  state.  From  a  clinical  point 
of  view  delirium  is  characteiistic  of  the  special 
fevers  (typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever, 
influenza,  &c.);  of  inflammatory  conditions  of 
special  organs  (pneumonia,  peritonitis,  sun- 
stroke, dysentery);  of  certain  brain  affections 
(meningitis,  epilepsy,  hydrophobia,  lead  poison- 
ing, concussion) ;  of  such  chronic  diseases  as 
Bright's  disease ;  of  the  result  of  brain  inani- 
tion (lack  of  food,  exposure,  loss  of  blood). 
In  addition,  the  delirium  caused  by  the  action 
of  drugs,  or  mental  poisons,  is  especially  signi- 
ficant, and  of  these  the  delirium  of  alcohol 
has  been  most  extensively  described.  Opium, 
hasheesh,  chloroform,  ether,  nitrous  oxide,  all 
produce  more  or  less  prolonged  and  character- 
istic forms  of  mental  wanderings.  See  In- 
TOXiOATiON,  and  Pstchio  Effects  of  Dbuob. 
For  Delirium  Tremens,  see  Alcoholism. 

The  term  delirium  is  also  used  in  reference 
to  any  marked  and  somewhat  systematic  delu- 
sion symptomatic  of  cases  of  insanity;  thus 
the  delirium  of  persecution,  the  delirium  of 
grandeur;  and  it  is  similarly  used  with  refer- 
ence to  such  delusions  in  connection  with  the 
diseases  of  which  they  are  symptomatic;  as 


the  delirium  of  epilepsy,  of  hysteria,  of  alco- 
holism, or  mania  sine  delirio,  and  the  like. 
See  HALLucnrATiON,  and  Illusion. 

LiUratiurei  Chaslut,  La  Confusion  mentale, 
also  B6ve  et  Delirium  (1887);  Bianchi,  La 
Frenosi  sensoria  (1895);  Mjsndxl,  art.  Deli- 
rium in  Eulenbuig's  Beal-Encyk.  der  ges. 
Heilkunde;  textbooks  of  mental  diseases,  (j.j.) 

Delunon  [Lat.  dehuio,  from  de+ludere,  to 
play] :  Ger.  Wahnvarstdktng;  Fr.  tUiuion, 
idie  fauaae  cu  Jkoe ;  Ital.  iUudone  {psiehica), 
delirio.  A  false  belief  or  perception  deter- 
mined by  belief;  typically  it  is  of  a  somewhat 
persistent  nature,  and  involves  more  or  less 
elaborate  reasoning  processes. 

It  differs  from  an  illusion  (when  these  words 
are  precisely  used),  in  that  the  illusion  is  a 
direct  mental  construction  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  logical  inference  is  slight;  and  from 
an  hallucination,  in  that  the  hallucination  is 
a  fiftlse  perception  arising  from  within,  largely 
independent  of  an  external  stimulus.  See 
Hallucination,  and  Illusion.    (j.j.-j.M3.) 

When  used  popularly,  delusion  may  refer 
to  a  fedse  belief,  due  to  ignorance,  imperfect 
education,  or  bias;  when  used  in  reference  to 
abnormal  mental  states,  a  delusion  is  due  to 
a  perverted  or  morbid  mental  action  which 
prevents  the  subject  from  realizing  the  fsdaity 
of  his  belief,  either  by  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  or  otherwise.  Such  fixed  and  elaborate 
delusions  are  almost  always  evidences  of  in- 
sanity. In  rather  rare  cases  they  constitute 
the  sole  disorder,  which  is  then  termed  de- 
lusional insanity.  When  limited,  as  they 
usually  are,  to  a  few  topics,  they  form  the 
monomanias  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  popular  conception  of  insanity,  and  give 
distinctiveness  and  individuality  to  the  in- 
mates of  insane  asylums.  Pabanoia  (q.v.)  is 
an  allied  condition,  of  which  delusion  is  the 
most  characteristic  symptom. 

The  types  and  varieties  of  delusion  are 
almost  endless  in  scope.  They  may  be  dis- 
tingpiished  according  to  their  mode  of  affecting 
the  subject  as  elevating  or  exciting,  or  as 
depressing,  or  again  as  modifying  the  person- 
ality. Ajiother  classification  is  based  upon 
the  form  of  the  delusion,  whether  of  grandeur, 
of  suspicion,  of  persecution,  of  unseen  agency, 
&c.  Clouston  gives  a  list  of  nearly  a  hundreid 
special  delusions,  such  as  the  unreasonable 
belief  in  being  poisoned,  defrauded,  of  being 
pregnant,  having  no  body  or  no  stomach,  that 
it  is  wrong  to  take  food,  of  being  in  relation 
with  the  devil,  of  letters  being  written  about 
one,  of  having  committed  murder  or  other 
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crimes,  of  being  called  names,  of  being  a  king, 
being  Qod  or  Christ,  &c.  Many  of  these  de- 
lusions  become  systematized  and  enlarged,  and 
may  involve  hallucinations  and  illusions;  while 
others  remain  purely  in  the  delusional  realm 
of  false  beliefs.  For  further  details  see  Hallu- 
GINATXON,  Illusion,  Insanity  and  Sanity, 
Mania,  Mslanchoua,  and  Dbmxntia« 

LiteraUire:  Emjcinohaus,  Allgemein.  Psy- 
chopath. ;  MoBSSLLi,  Semej.  malat.  ment.,  ii ; 
Fbisdmann,  Ueber  den  Wsd&n  (1894);  Reae- 
PELiN,  Psychiatrie,  L  159-77 ;  bb  Jong,  La 
Psychologie  des  Id^  fausses  des  Ali^n^, 
Verb.  d.  $*«»  int.  Congr.  f.  Psychol.,  Munich 
(1896);  Koch,  Die  Uberwertigen  Ideen, 
Centralbl.  f.  Nervenh.,  xix;  Hibsch,  Physical 
Mechanism  of  Delusion,  J.  of  Nerv.  and 
Ment.  Dis.  (1898),  157  ff.  (j.j.) 

nemand  [Lat.  de  +  mandare,  to  entrust] : 
Ger.  Ncuhfrage;  Fr.  demande;  Ital.  dcmanda. 
(i)  The  quantity  of  a  given  commodity, 
which  the  buyers  in  a  given  market  are  ready 
to  purchase  at  a  given  price.  (2)  The  rate 
at  which  buyers  are  ready  to  carry  ofiP  the 
commodity  at  a  given  price,  i.  e.  the  quantity 
they  will  take  per  unit  of  time.  (3)  The 
quantity  of  purchasing  power  offered,  at  a 
given  price  relation,  in  exchange  for  the  article 
demanded. 

Demand  is  a  quantity;  desire,  a  feeling. 
This  radical  difference  was  not  at  first  per- 
ceived. Smith  distinguished  absolute  demand 
(quantity  desired)  from  effectual  demand  (quan- 
tity which  the  buyer  was  both  willing  and  able 
to  purchase  at  Uie  natural  price).  Bicardo, 
Malthus,  and  Mill  gradually  advanced  to  the 
conception  given  in  (i):  a  sliding  scale,  or 
series  of  relations  between  quantity  and  price. 
This  idea  was  given  exactitude  by  Cournot 
and  Dupuit. 

The  development  of  the  mathematical  theory 
of  consumption  has  led  most  modern  writers 
to  substitute  the  conception  (a),  of  a  rate  of 
demand  for  a  pure  quantity,  and  to  make  the 
problem  of  market  price  a  kinetic  rather 
than  a  static  one.  Cf.  Supply  and  Dbhand. 

Ifalthus  noted  two  senses  of  demand,  corre- 
sponding roughly  to  the  distinction  between 
(i)  and  (3).  The  last  named  meaning  was  em- 
phasized by  Walras  and  by  Caimes.  Marshall 
says  that  there  is  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  (i)  and  (3),  because,  when  the 
price  is  introduced,  the  two  expressions  reduce 
to  the  same  pecuniary  value;  but  he  fails  to 
see  that  when  we  take  demand  as  a  series  of 
relations,  the  price  is  usually  an  unknown 
quantity  to  be  determined;  and  that  Caimes' 


method  of  determination  differs  fundamentally 
from  Mill's.  (a.tji.) 

Dementia  [Lat.  de  +  mens,  mind] :  Gkr. 
Sehwaehsinn ;  Fr,  dhnence ;  Ital.  dmnmza.  One 
of  the  main  types  of  mental  disorder,  character- 
ized by  acquu^  (not  congepitel).en£Behlement 
of  mental  power. 

Persons  so  afflicted  are  sometimes  called 
'  dements.' 

There  may  be  no  excitement^  depression,  or 
aberration,  but  only  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
inactivity,  and  loss  of  mental  receptivity  and 
capacity.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  particular 
degree  of  mental  impairment  as  constituting 
dementia,  as  it  may  vary  from  a  slight  failing 
of  the  mental  powers  to  a  condition  of  utter 
helplessness  of  body  and  mind.  It  has  been 
characterized  as  '  a  general  weakening  of  the 
mental  power,  comprising  usually  a  lack  of 
reasoning  capacity,  a  diminution  of  feeling, 
a  lessened  volitional  and  inhibitory  power,  a 
failure  of  memory,  and  a  want  of  attention, 
interest,  and  curiosity.'  Lack  of  initiative  is 
marked ;  even  when  once  aroused,  the  mental 
powera  are  fedrly  normal. 

The  commonly  described  forms  of  dementia 
are  the  following:  (i)  Primary  dementia  is 
really  a  form  of  Stupob  (q.  v.),  which  many 
prefer  to  describe  under  this  head  or  with 
katatonia.  It  usually  comes  on  during  ado- 
lescence as  a  form  of  extreme  inactivity  and 
abeyance  of  mental  faculties,  and  ma/ be  only 
temporary.     It  is  akin  to  deep  amentia. 

Several  writers  (Kraepelin,  FBychtairie, 
6th  ed.,  ii.  137-214;  and  Zeiiach.  f.  Psychol , 
56,  254;  Ghnstian,  Ann.  Mid,'Psych6l.,  1898, 
1899)  describe  as  dementia  praeeox  a  primary 
tendency  to  decline  into  dementia,  with  marked 
apathy,  automatisms,  recurring  short  periods 
of  depression  and  excitement,  &c.,  but  without 
the  concomitant  symptoms  with  which  such 
traits  are  connected  in  mania,  melancholia,  or 
paranoia. 

(2)  Secondary  dementia,  the  ordinary 
form,  is  often  termed  sequential  or  terminal 
dementia,  as  it  represents  the  final  stages  of 
other  forms  of  insanity,  mania,  melancholia,  &c. 
Here  again  degrees  are  important,  and  depend 
largely  on  the  duration,  nature,  and  severity 
of  the  former  insanities.  Many  dements  are 
practically  reduced  to  an  animal  existence, 
losing  all  sensibility  and  refinement,  becoming 
unclean  in  habit  and  idiotic  in  appearance. 
They  seem  almost  dead  to  their  own  past,  no 
longer  recognize  their  friends,  and  if  unaided 
by  those  about  them  would  quickly  perish. 
Less  severe  cases  are  more  active  physically^ 
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are  able  to  occupy  themselyeB  with  simple 
household  duties,  and  frequently  live  long, 
dying  of  other  causes  than  the  brain  d^genera- 
tioD.  In  some  cases  dements  are  liable  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  excitement  and  violence ; 
and  destructive  tendencies  are  common 
amongst  them.  The  anatomical  changes  are 
very  obscure,  perhaps  more  marked  in  the 
internal  organs  than  in  the  nervous  system. 
Kraepelin  holds  that  the  cases  of  secondary 
dementia  present  not  a  dementia  following 
mania  or  melancholia^  but  from  the  start  are 
characteristic  processes  of  deterioration.    See 

PSYCHOSBS. 

(3)  Senile  dementia  is  an  exaggerated  form 
of  normal  senescence,  in  which  the  mental 
enfeeblement  proceeds  more  rapidly  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual.  Bodily  decrepitude 
accompanies  the  loss  of  memory  and  other 
fEMmlties.  In  certain  cases  hallucinations  and 
delusions  occur.  Distinct  pathological  changes 
in  the  brain  and  its  membranes  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

(4)  Paralytic  dementia  is  a  term  which  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  dementia  or 
final  stage  of  general  Pa&altsis  (q.v.).  In 
addition,  some  writers  distinguish  alcoholic  or 
drug  dementia,  and  organic  dementia,  which 
results  from  gross  brain  disease. 

LiUralwre :  Cloubton,  Ment.  Diseases  (4th 
ed.,  1806),  lects.  vii,  viii,  and  x;  Rixobb, 
Beschrcllbung  der  InteUigenzstorungen  (1888) ; 
ZiKHBir,  AUgem.  Path,  des  Intelligenzdefects, 
in  Lubasch  and  Ostertag's  Ergebnisse  der 
Allg.  PathoL  (1899);  all  systematic  works 
on  mental  diseases.  (J.J.) 

Demerit  [Lat.  de  +  merere,  to  deserve] : 
Gkr.  Unverdiengt ;  Fr.  dhnhite ;  Ital.  demerito. 
(i)  Ethical:  see  Mebit. 

(2)  Theological :  the  condition  of  inability 
on  man's  part  to  achieve  more  than  a  certain 
modicum  of  righteousness,  and  absence  of 
power  to  remain  on  a  moral  level  satisfying 
to  God.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  view  of 
human  nature  issuing  from  the  dogma  of 
original  sin.  (B.M.W.) 

Demesne  [OF.  demaine,  possession] :  Ger. 
Dcmdne;  Yt,  domaine;  lisl.  dominio.  That 
portion  of  a  medieval  manor  which  the  lord 
retained  in  his  own  possession  and  cultivated 
by  means  of  his  serfs,  or  that  portion  of  a 
mediaeval  kingdom  of  which  the  king  re- 
mained immediate  lord.  (f.cm.) 

Demiurge :  see  Gnosticism,  and  Socba.- 
Tics  (Plato). 

DemoonMy  [Gr.  d^/ior,  people,  +  xpcfroff, 
power]:    Ger.  iemokraiie;    Fr.  dSmoaraUe; 


ItaL  democrazia.  By  derivation  simply  '  rule 
of  the  people.'  Specifically:  (i)  A  form  of 
government  in  wMch  the  control  lies  with 
tiie  mass  of  the  people,  without  reqiect  of 
fortune.  (2)  Sometimes  loosely:  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  themselves.  (3)  Some- 
times in  the  Umted  States:  the  Democratio 
party,  supposed  to  represent  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  some  peculiar  sense. 

The  typical  democracies  are:  in  ancient 
times  the  Greek  (Athens),  in  mediaeval  the 
Italian  (Florence),  in  modem  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States. 

Plato  unhistorically  represents  democraey 
as  growing  out  of  oligarchy  (plutocracy)  and 
passing  into  tyranny  (iSepuMtc,  viii).  Ari- 
stotle agrees  with  Plato  that  it  is  the  rule  of 
the  poor  (FoL,  III.  v),  but  sees  more  virtue 
in  it  than  Plato.  The  presence  of  slavery  in 
ancient  democraciea  detracts  from  their  demo- 
cratic character.  The  device  of  representa- 
tion enftbles  modem  democracies  to  embrace 
much  larger  bodies  of  men  than  the  ancient, 
though  Rousseau  counts  democracy  best  suited 
for  small  states,  monarchy  for  large  {Con6nU 
Social,  iii).  Lewis  points  out  that  the  division 
of  governments  into  monarchies,  oligarchies, 
anddemocraciesis  as  oldas  Herodotus(Bk.III). 
It  probably  became  currentin  his  time(5th  cen- 
tury B.o.),thoughherepresents  it  as  older.  (JJB.) 

LUmuhire :  for  the  aspects  of  modem  demo- 
cracy see  Montbsquibu,  Roubsbau,  and  ds 
TooQUXviLLSL  Of.  CoBNBWALL  IjEWiB,  Poli- 
tical Terms,  chap,  ix,  Democracy,  and  the 
authors  there  quoted;  alsochap.v,  Sovereignty, 

Demoeritwi.  (cir.  460-cir.  357  b.o.)  A 
Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Abdera,  Thrace. 
Called  'The  Laughing  Philosopher,'  for  his 
cheerful  disposition.  He  was  rich  by  inheri- 
tance, and  devoted  himself  to  travel  and 
learning.  He  was  probably  the  greatest  of 
the  followers  of  Leucippus.  See  Pbb-Socsatig 
PhiiiOsopht  (Atomists). 

Demonaj^iy  [Gr.  dtjftot,  people,  H-ypo^t^ 
to  writej:  Ger.  Demogra^Ue;  Fr.  dimO' 
grapMe;  Ital.  demognj^.  The  statistical 
description  of  human  populations  in  their 
physical,  rather  than  in  iheir  social  and  moral 
aspects. 

The  term  is  of  recent  origin.  '  H  y  a  toute- 
fois  une  ^tude  qui  constitue  assur^ment  une 
science  et  qui  est  si  ^troitement  li^  avec  la 
statistique,  qu*on  Ta  confondue  souvent  avec 
elle;  c*est  la  demographic.  ...  La  dtoo- 
grajMe  est  la  science  de  la  population;  elle 
en  constate  I'^t,  elle  en  ^tudie  les  mouve- 
ments,  prindpalement  dans  la  naissanoe,  le 
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manage,  la  xnort  et  dans  les  migrations,  et 
elle  s'efforce  de  parvenir  jusqa'4  la  comiais- 
sance  des  lois  qui  la  r^giasent '  (E.  Leyassenr, 
La  Poptdatum  Franfoite,  i.  i8).  (f.h.6.) 

Damon  [Or.  dmimp,  a  god,  an  evil  spirit] : 
Oer.  Damon;  Fr.  dhnon,  diahle;  Ital.  de- 
momo,  diavcio^  Supernatural  beings  less 
than  divine,  which  may  be  (i)  either  good  or 
bad,  or  (a)  only  bad. 

Fliilosophically  viewed,  demons  are  connected 
(i)  with  man's  tendency  to  regard  unknown, 
or  imperfectly  known,  phenomena  from  an  an- 
thropomorphic or  anthropopathic  standpoint. 
This  accounts  for  the  wide  differences  in  the 
connotation  of  the  term  to  be  found,  as  matter 
of  history,  in  various  civilizations.  The  per- 
sonification of  cosmic  phenomena  (animism) 
must  be  cited  as  the  origin  of  all  such  con- 
ceptions. Viewed  in  this,  the  more  general, 
way,  demons  are  supernatural  beings  who 
may  be  good  or  bad.  The  conception  is  pre- 
served in  our  modem  phrase  'good  or  evil 
genius.'  (a)  More  specifically,  demons  are 
directly  connected  with  man's  ideas  of  the 
origin  of  evil  and  of  the  causes  of  misfortune. 
They  are  external  causes,  causes  contrasted 
with  those  to  be  found  in  man's  own  spirit 
or  in  his  bodily  weaknesses.  In  this  regard, 
they  are  specially  characterized  by  the  £ftct 
that,  unlike  wood-sprites,  fediies,  and  similar 
beings,  they  interast  themselves  in  human 
a&irs.  They  cannot  be  treated  as  non-moral 
or  unmoral.  They  are  baleful  agencies  as 
a  rule.  Although,  according  to  the  older 
views,  their  activiiy  may  be  for  good  (as  often 
in  the  Arabian  Nights),  since  the  Christian 
era  they  have  been  deemed  essentially  evil, 
in  contrast  to  good  spirits — angels.  This 
alteration  of  standpoint  is  due  to  th&  dogma 
of  the  Fall ;  and  although  distinct  traces  of 
its  influence  are  to  be  found  in  pre-Christian 
culture  (e.g.  Isa.  ziv.  la  £),  the  almost  exclu- 
sive stress  laid  upon  this  idea  by  the  Christian 
consciousness  is  absent.  See  Demonologt 
(also  for  LiUratwr$\  (b.m.w.) 

3>«mo]idl»tr7  |_Ghr.  talymv  -f-  Xorpf /a,  ser- 
vice]: Qer,  DdmonokUrie;  Fr.  dSmanolairie; 
Ital.  drnnanolatria.  The  worship  of  spirits — 
good  or,  as  is  more  usual,  eviL 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that,  till  distinc- 
tively theological  conceptions  have  matured — 
and  this  is  specially  true  of  Christian  theology 
— ^no  deliberate  choice  is  made  of  an  evil  being 
as  an  object  of  worship.  Hence,  demonolatry  is 
usually  a  simple  propitiation  of  spirits  that 
might  do  harm  were  they  to  be  slighted. 
MAeic  (q^v.),  in  its  various  forms,  may  be  taken 


as  expressive  of  this  propitiation.  Worship,  in 
the  sense  of  adoration,  plays  a  minor  part,  and, 
when  it  does  take  place,  incantation  rather  than 
prayer  figures  prominently.  See  Demoko- 
LOGT  (also  for  Literature),  (B.M.W.) 

BemoBology  [Gr.  daifM»v,  a  demon,  +  ^^yot, 
discourse]:  Ger.  Ddmonologie;  Fr.  dimono- 
logie ;  Ital.  demonologia.  In  the  most  general 
anthropological  sense,  demonology  ittaXa  of 
systems  of  beings  intermediate  in  rank  be- 
tween gods  and  men. 

Under  the  dominance  of  Christian  influence 
the  demons  became  the  spirits  of  evil,  while 
the  angels  became  the  spirits  of  good.  Like 
all  such  doctrines,  the  conception  of  the  demon 
has  a  long  history  and  development,  in  which 
are  reflected  the  culture  stages  of  the  believers 
in  the  demon's  acts  and  powers.  In  savage 
peoples  the  demon  is  hardly  more  than  a 
human  soul  under  new  conditions  of  existence ; 
the  doctrine  thus  becomes  closely  related  to 
the  general  views  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
and  of  life  after  death  (see  Animism).  The 
most  influential  field  of  the  demons,  whether 
viewed  as  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  or  as 
separate  and  superhuman  beings,  was  in  the 
pxt)duction  of  disease ;  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
they  were  summoned  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  crops,  and  the  various  good  and 
ill  fortunes  of  a  primitive  existence.  The 
patient  was  seized  or  possessed  by  the  demon 
(hence  the  term  epilepsy),  and  in  case  of 
nervous  attacks  (trance,  mania,  epilepsy,  &c.) 
the  foreign  spirit  might  be  heard  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  the  possessed  body. 
The  specific  nature  of  the  belief  in  the  demon 
is  usually  well  shown  by  the  arts  practised  to 
banish  or  to  exorcize  it  (see  Ezoboism),  such 
practices  being  frequently  of  the  nature  of 
magical  or  rdigious  charms.  Dreams  and 
nightmares  were  also  explained  as  the  result 
of  demon  possession.  In  more  developed 
civilizations  the  demon  notions  change  their 
character,  and  are  strongly  influenced  by  the 
prevalent  religious  systems  and  observances. 
But  practices  closely  akin  to  those  derived 
from  immediate  belief  in  demon  possession 
remain  as  survivals  to  the  present  day.  The 
detailed  history  of  the  beliefs  in  demons,  with 
their  elaboration  into  hierarchies  with  specific 
and  individual  functions,  forms  a  most  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  religion.  See  also  Demonomania,  and 
Witchcraft. 

Literature:  art.  Demonology  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.),  and  references  there  given; 
Nbviub,  Demon  Possession  (1895);    A.  D. 
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White,  Hist,  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology,  chaps,  xv,  xvi ;  Lehmakk,  Aber- 
glaube  u.  Zauberei  (1898);  also  references 
under  Animism  and  Exobcism.  (j.j.) 

Dttmonology  (religious).  The  department 
of  science  and  history  of  religions  which 
deals  with  the  belief  in  demons,  taking  this 
phrase  in  its  widest  acceptation.  The  main 
problems  are :  (i)  to  give  an  authentic  account 
of  demons  in  all  tne  phases  of  religious  culture, 
from  the  lowest  nature-religions  to  Chris- 
tianity; (2)  to  show  how  the  definite  demon- 
syrtem  of  one  religion  or  people  (e.g.  Penria, 
Babylonia- Assyria)  has  influenced  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  another  (e.g.  the  Jews  after  the  Exile). 
Philosophically,  the  problem  is  to  determine 
how,  at  different  times  and  under  various 
conditions,  men  have  conceived  of  their  rela- 
tion to  demons,  especially  as  r^^ards  the 
ethical  implications  of  this  relationdiip. 

LitercUwre\  Roskoff,  Oesch.  d.  Teufels; 
Ttlob,  Primitive  Culture;  H.  Spenceb, 
Princ  of  SocioL,  i ;  A.  Bastiak,  Der  Mensch 
in  d.  Gesch.,  and  Beitr.  z.  vergleicbenden 
Psychol.;  Welckeb,  Griech.  Gotterlehre,  i. 
731  f. ;  DouoHTT,  Arabia  Deserta;  Exno,- 
Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery;  Tible, 
Babylon.-As8yr.  Gesch.,  548  f.;  Baudissin, 
Stud.  z.  Semit.  Beligionsgesch. ;  Robebtsok 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites;  Webbb 
and  ScHNBDBBMAim,  Syst  d.  altsynagog. 
Palastin.  Theol. ;  Eisbnmekoeb,  Entdecktes 
Judenthum ;  Evebliko,  Die  Paulinische 
Angel,  u.  Damonologie;  Contbeabe,  in 
Jewish  Quart.  Rev.  (1896);  art.  Exorcismusin 
Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Conway,  Demonology 
and  Devil  Lore ;  Pfleidbbeb,  Philos.  of  Reli- 
gion(Eng.trans.),iii.307f.  See  Devil.  (b.m.w.) 

Doionoiiuuiia  or  Daiion  PoMaMdon 
[Or.  dat/mv,  a  demons ^^napia,  madness]:  G^r. 
Bdmonomanie,  Besessenheit;  Fr.  dhnonamanU; 
Ital.  demanomania.  Demonomania  is  a  mor- 
bid mental  condition,  in  which  the  patient 
believes  himself,  more  usually  herself,  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon.  The  term  demon 
possession  may  be  applied  either  to  this  con- 
dition or  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  certain 
forms  of  disease  or  manifestations  are  caused 
by  demons.  Possession  and  spirit  possession 
are  also  used,  to  give  a  wider  field  for  inter- 
pretation. 

The  condition  may  be  considered  either  as  no  evidence.   The  problems  which  such  a  de- 


characteristics  of  melancholiacs.  Another  type 
of  demonomania  is  the  hysterical  one,  charac- 
terized by  convulsions,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  term  GonvuLdonaires.  Such  demono- 
maniacs  are  subject  to  attacks  of  violence  and 
fury,  accompanied  by  starts  and  choreic  jerks, 
and  loud  shouting,  in  which  the  central  idea 
of  possession  by  a  demon  is  prominent.  In 
extreme  cases  this  crisis,  which  lasts  firom  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  may  be  accompanied 
by  assaults  on  the  bystanders,  destruction  of 
property,  beating  of  their  own  bodies.  A  very 
constant  symptom  of  the  attack  is  anaesthesia. 
Ecstasy,  catalepsy,  and  somnambulism  may  be 
noted ;  and  most  characteristic  is  the  tendency 
of  such  attacks  to  be  contagious  and  lead  £0 
epidemics  (see  Contaqion).  A  person  so 
affected  may  be  termed  a  demoniac  or  demono- 
maniac.  It  is  especially  significant  as  a 
symptom  of  the  delirium  of  degeneracy. 

On  the  historic  side,  demon  possession  is 
important  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
medical  theory  of  disease,  and  as  suggesting 
a  rational  explanation  in  terms  of  modem 
psychiatry  of  the  actions  and  influences  of 
abnormal  individuals  in  former  ages.  In  this 
connection  it  has  an  equal  significance  for  the 
history  of  religion.  Cf.  Demonologt  (with 
literature  there  cited).  (J-J-) 

LitercOurt :  V .  Maonan,  Lemons  diniques 
(1893,  3®  ^^^  1^97)  >  <^^  Recherch'es  sur 
les  centres  nerveux  (a®  s^rie  1893);  Maokan 
and  Leobain,  Les  D^n^rds ;  Magnan  and 
Sebieux,  LeD^lirechronique;  Hichla,Nouv. 
Diet,  de  MM.  (187a),  sub  verbo;  Bonfigli, 
Riv.  sper.  fren.,  1893;  also  the  titles  cited 
under  Catalepsy.  (l-k.) 

Demonstration  [Lat.  de  +  momtrare,  to 
show]:  Ger.  Demonstration,  BeweiefUkrwng 
duren  ScUussfoHgerung ;  Fr.  dSmonstraUon'^ 
Ital.  dimoetrazUme,  A  reasoning  in  which 
the  conclusion  has  at  once  the  logical  necessity 
which  expresses  its  relation  to  the  premises 
as  grounds  from  which  it  follows,  and  the 
material  necessity  which  expresses  the  assump- 
tion that  the  prenuses  are  themselves  judg- 
ments of  objective  worth.  All  demonstration 
therefore  implies  that  the  premises  from 
which  the  conclusion  proceeds  are  ultimate 
truths,  the  validity  of  which  admits  of  no 
question,  and  the  certainty  of  which  requires 


a  type  of  insanity,  or  in  its  historical  aspects. 
As  the  former  it  is  often  akin  to  a  religious 
melancholia,  the  patient  believing  himself 
eternally  damned,  suffering  from  agonies  of 
self-accusation,  and  exhibiting  many  of  the 


scription  of  demonstration  suggests — ^vix.  (i) 
what  is  the  kind  of  certainty  attaching  to 
judgments  of  objective  worth  1  (2)  within 
what  spheres  are  such  judgments  possible  f 
(3)  on   what   does  the  possibility  of  such 
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judgments  rest  1 — form  the  main  topic  of  the 
theory  of  knowledge. 

Demonstration  is  the  latinized  equivalent 
for  Aristotle's  term  airddfi^ir,  and  all  definitions 
of  it  are  more  or  less  transcripts  of  his  defi- 
nition ofarr6dti$u  {Anal.  Post.,  i.  aV  The  term 
demonstration  does  not  appear  to  nave  hecome 
the  current,  accepted  equivalent  till  the  period 
of  the  Arabic  writers  on  logic,  who  translated 
oirddf ifir  by  it.  The  earlier  Latin  use,  as  in 
Boethius,  does  not  go  beyond  the  etymological 
sense,  of  showing,  bringing  before  the  mind  as 
if  pointed  to,  which  the  term  still  retains  even 
in  its  specialized  acceptation.  For  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  demonstration  that  it  claims  for 
the  conclusion  reached  by  a  mediating  process 
the  same  simple  absolute  certainty  that  we 
incline  to  allow,  without  question,  to  the 
direct  apprehension  of  a  fact.  The  funda- 
mental problems  regarding  demonstration 
begin  in  English  philosophy  with  Locke's 
assignment  of  relations  among  abstract  ideas 
to  demonstration,  and  contrast  of  those  with 
propositions  about  matters  of  fact.  Locke's 
view  was  developed  further  by  Hume,  and 
Hume's  mode  of  treatment  reappears  in 
J.  S.  Mill  {Logic,  Bk.  II.  chaps,  v-vii^ ;  cf. 
excellent  remarks  in  D.  Stewart  {Philos.  of 
Hum.  Mind,  Pt.  II.  chaps,  iv,  v).  llie  critical 
philosophy  has  brought  the  problem  to  the 
issue  as  to  the  exact  character  of  judgments 
that  are  synthetic  and  at  the  same  time  claim 
to  be  self-evident.  See  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure 
Beaeon,  Doctrine  of  Method,  chap.  i. 

Literature :  Mansel,  Limits  of  Demonstra- 
tive Science,  in  Letters,  &c.,  79  ff. ;  Lotze, 
Logik,  Bk.  III.  chap,  v;  Spekoeb,  First 
Principles,  Pt.  11.  chap,  ii;  KBOiCAim,  Un- 
sere  Natnrerkenntniss ;  James,  Princ.  of 
Psychol.,  chap,  xxviii;  Delbceuf,  Essai  de 
Log.  scient.  (b.a.) 

Demonstrative :  see  Dbmonstbation, 
and  Bbabonixo. 

DemoraHBatiOB  [Lat.  de + mordUa,  moral]: 
Oer.  Demoralisaiicn;  Fr.  dhnoralieation;  Itai. 
demoraiizzazione.  The  introduction  of  moral 
or  mental  disorder.  See  Disobdek  (moi'al), 
and  Obdeb  (moral).  (j.m.b.) 

Be  Korgaiiy  Augiuitiui.  (1806-71.^ 
An  English  mathematician,  who  contributea 
much  to  formal  logic.  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  in  University  College,  London. 

Dendrite  [Gr.  ^pdpmis]:  Oer.  Dendrite 
ProtopUumaforteoUze ;  Fr.  dendrite;  Ital. 
dendrite.  One  of  the  protoplasmic  or  colli- 
petal  processes  of  a  neurocyte  or  nerve-cell. 
See  Neuboctte  (or  Nettbokb). 


The  term  protoplasmic  process,  still  in 
use,  implies  the  older  view  that  these  pro- 
jections served  a  nutritive  function  solely. 
It  seems  to  be  abundantly  indicated  that  they 
receive  nervous  stimuli.  The  dendrite  is 
conmionly  provided  with  root-like  gemmulae, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  first  to  be  attacked 
in  nervous  degeneration.  (h.h.) 

Denomination  (logical)  [Lat.  de  +  nemen, 
a  name] :  Ger.  Benennung ;  Fr.  denomination ; 
Ital.  denominaziane.  Denomination,  in  the 
scholastic  logic,  was  a  characteristic  of  terms, 
dependent  on  the  relation  of  primary  aud 
derivative,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  abstract 
term  and  the  derived  concrete. 

luetus,  albus,  e.  g.,  were  said  to  be  predicated 
denominatively,  because  they  referred  to  the 
possession  of  certain  marks,  i.  e.  were  derived 
from  iuetitia,  a26t<tM2o,  possessed  by  the  subject. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  no  longer  used.  Nor 
has  the  only  other  employment  of  it,  as  the 
process  by  which  a  name  is  selected  for  the 
common  attributes  recognized  in  the  process 
of  generalization  and  imposed  on  the  class, 
acquired  general  acceptance.  Gf.  Thomson, 
LawM  of  Thought,  §  48.  (b.a.) 

Denominative:  see  Name  Ain)  Naming, 
and  Tebm. 

Denotation  [Lat.  de  -h  natare\ :  Ger.  Bezeteh- 
nung ;  Fr.  denotation;  Ital.  notazions  (on  the 
foreign  equivalents  compare  Gonnotatiok). 
Denotation,  as  a  technical  term,  is  used  in  a  nar- 
rower and  in  a  wider  sense.  In  the  former  it  is 
expressly  relative  to  Connotation  (q.v.),  and 
applicable  within  the  range  of  the  aistinction 
between  concretes  and  their  attributes.  In  this 
sense  it  indicates  one  function  of  every  con- 
crete general  name,  that  whereby  a  number  of 
individuals  (things,  persons,  cases)  are  marked 
off  as  possessing  the  attributes  which  con- 
stitute the  meaning  of  the  name.  From  this 
point  of  view,  denotation  might  be  said  to 
march  with  connotation  up  to  and  exclusive  of 
the  lower  limit  (the  proper  name)  and  of  the 
higher  limit  (the  abstract  term).  In  the  wider 
sense,  which  connects  with  the  vague  un- 
technical  use  of  the  word  '  denote,'  denotation 
would  include  also  the  function  of  names 
where  the  connotative  reference  is  absent,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  proper  name  and 
the  strictly  abstract  term  would  be  said  to  • 
have  denotation ;  the  one  denoting  a  concrete 
individual  without  reference  to  attributes 
possessed  in  common  with  others ;  the  second 
denoting  an  attribute  or  group  of  attributes 
conceived  in  abstraeto,  i.  e.  without  reference 
to  concrete  exemplification  of  them. 
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Historically^  the  technical  use  of  denotation 
seema  to  be  due  to  J.  S.  Mill,  whose  account 
baa  been  followed  in  the  definition  given. 
The  obscurity  which  results  from  the  con- 
junction of  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  of 
the  term  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of 
disputes,  of  no  great  importance.  Denotation, 
in  the  nairrower  sense,  is  equivalent  to  logical 
Extension  (q.v.). 

LiUnOMre :  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  I.  chap,  ii ; 
KxTNES,  Formal  Logic,  Pt.  L  chap.  iii.     (B.A.) 

]>eiuilty  jXat.  dendUu,  thickness]:  Gfer. 
DiehiigkeU ;  Ft.  densUi ;  lial.  dmdid.  Fami- 
liarly,specific  gravity.  The  quantity  of  matter, 
or  mass,  contained  in  unit  volume  of  a  body. 

At  any  given  place  it  is  proportional  to  die 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to  its  volume, 
whence  the  old  term  specific  gravity.  The 
concept  being  independent  of  gravity,  the  term 
density  is  now  that  most  used  in  physics.   (8.N.) 

Dennmoral :  see  Multitudb. 

Deontology  [Gr.  dcovra,  duties,  +  \6yos, 
discourse]:  Qer.PflichUnilehre;  Yr, d^mUdogie^ 
tfiSorie  dea  devoirs ;  Ital.  dottrma  dei  dovim, 
deofUologia.   The  theory  of  duty  or  obligation. 

The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  describe 
ethical  science.  It  indicates  a  view  of  ethics 
in  which  the  conception  of  duty,  rather  than 
those  of  right,  virtue,  or  goodness,  is  made 
fundamental  in  moraliiy. 

The  term  was  used  by  Bentham  as  the  title 
of  one  of  his  late  works  (first  published  by 
Bowring),  although,  on  his  view,  as  expressed 
in  the  Principles  of  Morale  and  Legidaiion, 
duty  was  a  social  or  political  conception,  and 
room  was  not  found  for  it  in  the  region  of 
'  private  ethics.'  (w.b.8.) 

Dopendonoe  [Lat.  de  +  pendere,  to  hang]  : 
IbrforeignequivalentsseelNDSFXNDENCS.  Any 
relation  of  Condition  (q.v.),  or  Cause  (q.v.). 

Dependonoo  (consciousness  of):  see  Rs- 
iiioiON  (psychology  of). 

Dopaiideiioo  and  Dependent  (in  logic) : 
see  Relation. 

Pepreciation  [Lat.  depreHare,  to  depre- 
ciate] :  Oer.  Entweriung ;  Fr.  diprMation ; 
Ital.  deprezzamento.  Loss  of  value :  commonly 
applied  to  the  currency  only,  in  which  case  it 
means  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
which  a  monetary  unit  will  purchase. 

The  cause  of  depreciation  may'  be  either 
increase  in  the  supply  of  money  or  diminution 
in  the  demand  for  money.  The  former  is  the 
more  common.  Among  its  most  frequent 
causes  are  (i)  increased  production  of  the 
precious  metals ;  ( 2^  emission  of  paper  money 
by  governments.    Tne  chief  causes  of  diminu- 


tion in  demand  are  (i)  substitution  of  credit  for 
money  as  a  means  of  exchange;  (a)  distrust  in 
the  money  authorized  by  the  government,  and 
substitution  of  some  other  basis  of  contract. 

Depreciation  manifests  itself  by  a  rise  in 
prices;  see  Index  Numbeb.  This  results 
in  a  loss  to  creditors  and  to  those  who  have 
fixed  incomes,  and  in  gain  to  debtors  and  those 
who  have  contracts  to  pay  fixed  sums.  For 
the  former  can  buy  less  goods  with  the  money 
they  receive,  while  the  latter  can  discharge 
their  debts  or  fulfil  their  contracts  with  fewer 
commodities  or  less  labour. 

The  opposite  of  depredation,  both  in  its  causes 
and  effects,  is  appreciation.  (a.t.h.) 

Depression  [Lat.  de  +  premere,  to  press]  : 
Ger.  Traurigkeiif  Depression ;  Ft. depression; 
Ital.  depressione.  A  condition  characterized 
by  a  sinking  of  spirits,  lack  of  courage  or 
initiative,  and  tendency  to  gloomy  thoughts. 

The  symptom  occurs  in  weakraed  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  neurasthenia, 
and  is  especially  characteristic  of  melancholia. 
Dejection  and  depression  are  practically  used 
synonymously;  depression  refers  more  de- 
finitely to  the  lowei^  vitaliiy  of  physical  and 
mental  life,  dejection  to  the  despondency  of 
the  mental  mood.  See  DEjEcnoN,  and  Melan- 
cholia. (J.J.) 

De  primo  ad  ultimo :  see  Sobeies. 

Depth  (in  logic).  A  term  generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  Coicpbehension  (q.v.).  Gf. 
Hamilton,  Logic,  i.  141.  (B.A.) 

Depth  or  DistaaoOy  Vienal  (perception 
of):  Qer.  oplisehe  Wahmehmung  der  Tiefa; 
Fr.  peremption  visudle  de  la  profimdewr 
{du  rdieff  de  la  distance — ^l.m.)  ;  Itsl. 
pereezione  deUa  prqfondiUk  (dislanza).  The 
visual  perception  of  depth  or  of  the  third 
dimension  may  be  either  a  monocular  or  a 
binocular  perception,  (i)  Monocularly,  the 
perception  may  be  mediated  by  degree  of 
accommodation,  by  dispersion  images,  or  by 
the  apparent  motion  of  one  object  in  front  of 
another  which  is  caused  by  movements  of  the 
head  or  of  the  body.  Mathematical  perspec- 
tive, atrial  perspective,  overlapping  of  figvures, 
cross  shadows,  are  all  monocular  criteria 
also,  though  secondary.  No  one  of  these 
criteria  is  very  reliable ;  so  that  (except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  aided  by  associated  binocular 
habits  or  ideas)  monocular  vision  is  charac- 
terized by  lack  of  fine  discrimination  of 
depth.  (e.b.t.-b.o.s.-o.lj'.) 

(2)  Binocularly,the  perception  may  be  medi- 
ated by  disparate  images  or  by  the  movements 
of  convergence  and  accommodation.   The  part 
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]^jed  by  the  two  posaiUe  factors  in  actual 
perception  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute 
(see  Hillebrand,  Zeiiseh,  /.  Paychol,,  xvi. 
71;  Arrer,  Philos.  Shid^  xiii.  116,  222, 
and  references  there  quoted).  Secondary 
criteria,  in  binocular  perception,  are  the  re- 
lative clearness  of  the  object  fixated,  its  size, 
the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  upon  it, 
the  number  of  objects  lying  between  it  and  the 
body  of  the  observing  subject,  its  relative  speed 
of  movement  across  the  field  of  vision,  &c. 
C£  AssBaATiON  (chromatic).  (b.b.t.) 

Literature:  Physiologies!  Psychologies  of 
WuNDT  and  LAnn ;  Psydiologies  of  James 
(eipecially)andKOLFE;  for  references  to  litera- 
ture see  also  Psychologies  of  Dbwst,  Labd, 
and  Baldwin;  recent  rietunS  by  Boubdon, 
Ann^  Psychol.,  iv.  390  ff.  (J.M.B.-L.M.) 

Benrngement  [Fr.  de  +  ranger,  to  put 
in  order] :  Ger.  Geutesetarwig ;  Fr.  derange- 
ment (Feeprit ;  Ital.  dieordine.  As  applied 
to  mental  conditions,  the  term  indicates 
any  form  of  insanity,  or  divergence  from 
normal  soundness  of  reason.  The  mind, 
or  the  person,  is  said  to  be  deranged  when  a 
distinct  form  of  insanity,  or  an  irresponsible 
condition,  is  present.    See  Sanity  and  In- 

SANITT.  (J.J.) 

BerivatioB  (linguistic)  [Lat.  derivatio  f ]  : 
Ger.  AhUUimg^  Derivation;  Fr.  derivation] 
Ital.  derivazione.  The  history  of  a  word  in 
terms  of  its  formation  from  a  shorter  basal 
element  or  word  called  the  root.  Words 
formed  from  other  words  or  from  roots  by  the 
addition  of  suffixes  are  called  derivatives. 

ThoBfiiendlinees  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
friend;  friend  itself  from  the  root  frij,  'to 
love ' ;  holy  from  whoh,  &c  But  such  state- 
ments, whUe  serving  an  immediate  practical 
purpose,  by  misrepresenting  the  lustorical 
£Mts  usually  lack  scientific  exactness.     See 

EtTHOLOOT.  (BJ.W.) 

Darmal  BeiUuMon  [Gr.  dcp/io,  the  skin]  : 
Ger.  Hautemgfindung;  Fr.  eeneation  de  lapeau, 
aenaaticn  evianie;  Ital.  eeneaxione  cutanea. 
A  synonym  (used,  e.g.,  by  Sanford,  Couree 
in  ixper.  Peychci.,  chap,  i)  for  Cutanbous 
Sbnsation  (q.v.)*  (b.b.t.) 

DeMMurtoB  (or  ]>mi  Cartas),  Beni. 
( 1 596-1 650.)  A  French  philosopher  and 
matiliematician,  born  at  La  Haye,  who  entered 
upon  his  education  at  the  college  of  La  Fltehe. 
In  161 2  he  left  school,  dissatisfied  with  scho- 
lastic methods  and  doctrines.  In  161 6  he 
joined  the  Dutch  army;  in  1619  that  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  i6ai  he  renounced  his 
military  profession,aud  began  again  the  pursuit 
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of  knowledge,  travelling  in  Italy,  France,  and 
other  countries.  In  1629  he  settled  in  Hoi* 
land.  In  1647  the  Frendi  court  granted  him 
a  pension.  Invited  to  the  Swedish  court 
by  Queen  Christina,  he  went  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  died.  He  is  properly  called  the 
*  father  of  modern  philosophy.  See  Mind  and 
Body,  Occasionalism,  and  Pbb-bstablished 
Habmony. 

Descent  (doctrine  of) :  Qer,  Ahetammunge' 
lehre,  DeecendenzUhre;  Fr.  thiorie  de  la  de- 
acendance;  Ital.  teoria  deUa  diseendema  (or 
deU'  evoiuziane).  The  theory  that  all  the 
diverse  forms  of  organic  life  are  the  de- 
scendants, through  the  ordinary  processes 
of  reproduction,  of  previously  existing  forms. 
Descent  of  man  is  the  origin  of  man  in  accor- 
dance with  this  theory.  (B.8.0.-JJC.B.) 

This  theory,  that  animals  and  plants  are  in 
all  cases  genetically  related  to  earlier  forms, 
is  the  doctrine  of  continuity  in  evolution  as 
applied  to  the  organic  world.  Its  general 
acceptance  among  biologists  may  be  said  to 
be  due  to  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of 
Speciee.  Darwin  used  the  phrase  'descent 
with  modifications '  to  characterize  the  theory 
of  evolution.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  term  Hodifioation  (q«v.)  has  since 
been  used  by  some  authors  with  a  specialized 
meaning. 

Literature :  C.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species ; 
E.  Habckel,  History  of  Creation;  O. 
Schmidt,  Doctrine  of  Descent.  See  the 
literature  of  Evolution.  For  the  influence 
of  the  theory  of  descent  upon  classification  see 
E.  R.  Lankbsteb,  art.  Zoology  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.),  xxiv.  (c.l&.m.-j.m.b.) 

Deiicent  (lo  logic):  see  Quantity  (logical). 

Desoriptioii  [Lat.  de-^ecribere,  to  write] : 
Ger.  Beeekreibung ;  Fr.  deeeription ;  Ital.  de- 
eorizione.  The  statement  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  an  object,  the  marks  being  of  such 
a  kind  as  can  be  presented  in  direct  perceptive 
experience. 

Descriptions,accordiQgly,may  bemore  or  less 
complete,  according  as  the  purpose,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  object,  may  be  effected  by  more  or 
less  enumeration  of  detail.  It  is  an  accepted 
doctrine  of  logic  that  the  concrete  individual 
object  can  be  described,  not  defined.  Em- 
pirical theory  of  knowledge  tends  to  regard 
detailed,  complete  description  as  identical  with 
explanation.    See  Sgibncb,  and  cf.  Appbboia- 

TION.  (BJL) 

]>M«rt  pjat.  de+serviret  to  serve]:  Ger. 
Verdienet ;  Fr.  m^rite ;  Ital.  merito.  What  is 
due  to  a  man  in  the  way  of  praise  or  reward, 
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blame  or  penalty,  in  respect  of  the  usual 
quality  of  his  conduct 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  a  man's  desert 
depends  on  his  personal  attitude  to  morality, 
and  not  merely  on  the  social  utility  of  his 
achievements.     See  Mebit.  (w.b.8.) 

Design  (in  philosophy)  [Xiat.  deH^naref  to 
mark  out]:  Qer.  Zweck]  Fr.  deudn]  Ital. 
disegno.  The  attribution  of  cases  of  adaptation 
in  nature  to  conscious  design. 

A  form  of  Telbologt  (q.  ▼.),  in  which  the 
concept  of  finality  is  anthropomorphic  and  is 
carried  into  the  details  of  nature.  It  is  the 
ground  for  the  argument  from  design  for 
the  existence  of  Ood.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
more  deistic  forms  of  Theish  (q.  y.).    (jjcb.) 

Design  (in  psychology):  Oer.  Zid  (Ahsidu)  ; 
Fr.  deasein;  Ital.  ditegno.  A  conscious  and 
deliberate  plan  of  action.  Cf.  Pbojbct,  Flan, 
Intention,  and  Pubpose. 

A  design  is  an  End  (q.  v.)  which  is  more 
or  less  remote,  and  for  whose  attainment  the 
means  are  more  or  less  clearly  understood  and 
within  control.  It  carries  the  idea  also  of 
some  preliminary  deliberation.  We  will  to 
move  a  limb,  or  to  taste  of  a  dish,  but  we 
design  to  take  a  walk,  or  to  eat  a  dinner.  This 
is  the  tendency  of  usage,  but  it  might  be  more 
consistent  than  it  is.  (J.M.B.,  o.F.s.) 

Designate  and  Designation :  see  Tebm 
(logical). 

Desire  [Lat.  denderare^  to  wish  for] :  Oer. 
Begehrung,  Begehren  (abstract);  Fr.  dSsir; 
Ital.  dedderio.  Appetence,  in  which  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end  is  represented  by  means  of  a 
train  of  ideas. 

Our  definition  restricts  the  application  of 
the  term  to  a  special  form  of  conation  or 
appetence,  arising  only  at  a  certain  level  of 
mental  development.  This  usage  is  modem. 
The  earlier  psychologists,  such  as  Wolf  and 
Locke,  apply  the  woid  to  the  conative  side  of 
our  nature  in  general.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  connotation  which  they  attached  to 
the  word  differs  essentially  from  that  which 
we  have  assigned  to  it.  They  made  it  co- 
existent with  conation  in  general,  only  because 
they  failed  to  distinguish  more  primitive  and 
simple  from  more  developed  and  complex 
modes  of  the  conative  attitude.  'The  cases 
in  which  the  subject  is  incited  to  action  by 
ideas,  as  distinct  from  perceptions,  are  cases  of 
desire.  ...  By  the  time  that  ideas  are  suf- 
ficiently self-sustaining,  they  form  trains  that 
are  not  wholly  shaped  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  present ;  entirely  new  possibilities  of  action 
are  opened  up.    We  can  desire  to  live  again 


through  experiences  of  which  there  is  nothing 
actually  present  to  remind  us ;  and  we  can 
desire  a  new  experience  which  as  yet  we  only 
imagine '  (Ward,  as  cited  below,  73-4). 

LiUraiiwre :  Wabd,  art.  Psychology,  Encyc. 
Brit,  Ft.  XX ;  Obxen,  Ph>legomena  to 
Ethics,  Bk.  n.  chap,  ii;  Baldwin,  Handb. 
of  Psychol.,  Feeling  and  Will,  320-30;  Ladd, 
Psychol.,  Descrip.  and  Explan.,  601-8 ;  Sidg- 
WICK,  Meth.  of  Eth.,  Bk.  I.  chap,  iv; 
HOffding,  Psyehologie,  325;  Jodl,  Lehrb. 
d.  Psychol.,  426.  For  desire,  in  the  general 
sense  of  conation,  see  Oonation;  also  the 
citations  made  by  RthTiKB,  W5rterb.  d.  philos. 
Begriffe^  '  Begehren.'  (o.f.b.,  j.ilb.) 

Despair :  see  Hofb  and  Despaib. 

Despotism  [Or.  ^im&nis,  master,  lord]: 
Oer.  Despotimmu;  Fr.  degpoUime;  ItaL  da- 
spoHtmo.  (i)  As  a  form  of  government, 
despotism  is  the  sovereign  and  arbitrary 
rule  of  a  single  person.  (2)  It  is  frequently 
applied  to  arbitrary  rule,  even  of  a  subordi- 
nate ruler. 

Despot  is  in  Greek  originally  the  master 
of  a  slave,  and  is  very  properly  applied  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Persian  kings.  To  Aristotle 
(Pci.,  m.  ix;  Ethics,  YUl,  x)  despotic  gov- 
ernment (nearly  convertible  with  tyrannical) 
is  that  of  a  single  ruler  that  rules,  not  for  the 
public  good,  but  for  his  own.  In  our  own 
time  we  should  feel  that  despotism  would  be 
a  less  harsh  term  than  iyranny  to  apply  to  a 
rule  like  that  of  the  czar  of  Russia,  which, 
though  arbitrary,  is  not  without  laws,  nor 
entirely  for  the  ruler's  personal  advantage* 
The  use  of  'despot,'  in  the  later  Byzantine 
empire  (see  Murray's  Eng,  Diet.,  and  Gibbon, 
Decline  cmd  Fail,  chap,  liii),  for  the  first  of 
the  princes  of  the  Uood  under  the  emperor, 
was  of  course  not  warranted,  either  by  deriva- 
tion or  history.  See  Autocbagt,  and  Ab- 
solutism. (J.B.) 

Destiny :  see  Fatb,  Pbovidbncb,  Escha- 
TOLOOT,  and  Imxobtality. 

Destatty  Antoine  Louis  dande^  Comte 
de  Tracy.  (1754-1836.)  Bom  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  France,  he  joined  the 
army,  and,  after  brilliant  service,  the  party  of 
the  Revolution.  He  sat  in  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  beside  Lafayette,  and  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  imprisoned.  Two  days 
before  his  trial  the  Reign  of  Terror  ended,  and 
he  was  released.  It  was  during  his  imprison- 
ment that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  greatest 
work.  During  the  Consulate  the  Society  of 
Ideologists  met  at  his  house  in  Auteuil  near 
Paris,  among  them  Dabains  and  Benjamin 
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CouBtant.    He  has  been  called  tbe  logician 
and  metaphysician  of  the  school  of  Condillac. 

Desuetude  (in  law)  [Lat.  desuetudo] :  Ger. 
Abkommen^  ausser  GArauch  treten;  Fr.  dhui^ 
tude;  Ital.  disuso.  Discontinuance  of  use; 
especially  of  the  use  of  some  part  of  the 
unwritten  law. 

The  term  is  correlative  with  custom  {con- 
iuetudo).  What  law  custom  creates,  disuse 
may  eventually  abrogate  (Effinger  v.  Lewis, 
32  Pennsylvania  State  Beports,  367).  '  Bectis- 
sime  etiam  illud  reoeptum  est  ut  leges  non 
solum  suffiragio  legislatoris,  sed  etiam  tacito 
consensu  omnium  per  desuetudinem  abrogen- 
tur*  {Dig.,  i.  3,  De  LegtbuSj  &c.,  32,  §  i). 

By  the  law  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  no  legislative  enactment  is  abrogated 
by  desuetude.  Statutes  may  be  treated  as 
'  dead  letters '  by  the  public,  but  never  are  by 
the  courts,  except  as  juries  in  criminal  cases 
may  virtually  disregard  them,  by  acquitting 
a  person  chained  with  their  violation,  not 
because  the  act  was  not  proved,  but  because 
they  consider  them  as  obsolete,  and  so  of  no 
force.  (8.E.B.) 

Petenninante  [Lat.  deUrminartj  to  limit] : 
Ger.  DeUrminafUafi)  Fr.  dHernUnarUs;  Ital. 
detemUnafUl,  The  hypothetical  group  of 
hypothetical  units  or  biophores,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  which  during  development  the 
differentiations  of  the  multicellular  organism 
are  determined. 

The  determinant  takes  its  place  in  the 
elaborate  scheme  of  heredity  developed  by 
Weisroann.  Admittedly  hypothetical,  it  none 
the  less  serves  to  make  clear  a  definite  con- 
ception. See  A.  Weismann,  The  Otrwr 
Plasm  (i  893).  (CXL.M.) 

Betenttinate  (in  biology)  [Lat.  determina" 
ttts,  from  detenmnare,  to  limit]  :  Qer,  heHinvnU, 
hesHmnU  geriehtet;  Fr.  d^tertninS,  {variaiion) 
critnUe  (T.n.) ;  Ital.  determinato,  (i)  Con- 
genital variations  in  definite  directions,  due 
to  some  specific  cause,  and  not  conforming  to 
the  law  of  probability,  are  said  to  be  deter- 
minate, as  contrasted  with  indeterminate, 
indefinite,  or  fortuitous.  (o.Ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

(2)  Evolution  resulting  from  the  continued 
action  of  some  cause  by  which  its  course  is 
directed  is  said  to  be  determinate.     See  Ob- 

THOGBNB8n3,andOBTHOFLA8T.  (J.M.B.,C.IiL.M.) 

(i)  According  to  some  biologists,  individual 
modifications  of  structure,  due  to  use  or  the 
action  of  the  environment,  in  one  generation, 
determine  congenital  variations  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  next  generation.  According  to 
others,  the  survival,  under  natural  selection, 


and  interbreeding  of  those  which  vary  con- 
genitallyin  certain  directions  produces  further 
variability  in  these  directions,  simply  by  shift- 
ing the  mean,  and  evolution  becomes  deter- 
minate (sense  2),  although  variations  are  really 
not  so.  According  to  still  others,  variations 
are  determined  by  an  inner  tendency,  at  present 
unexplained  by  science. 

(2)  According  to  some,  for  whom  deter- 
minate variations  do  not  exist,  the  course  of 
evolution  is  determined  solely  by  the  action 
of  the  environment,  direct  or  indirect  (extrinsic 
determinatiou,  extreme  Neo-Darwinism) ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  it  is  mainly  determined  by 
the  inherent  nature  of  organic  life,  producing 
determinate  variations  (intrinsic  determina- 
tion, Neo-Lamarcldsm,  orthogenesis) ;  and  ac- 
cording to  still  others,  it  is  due  to  tiie  supple- 
menting of  natural  selection  by  the  screening 
influence  of  individual  accommodations  upon 
indeterminate  variations  (organic  selection,  or- 
thoplasy).  See  Modipication,  VABiATioir, 
and  AoQuntED  Ghabacters.    (o.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

DetemiixiatioB  (logical)  [Lat.  detemUna- 
tio] :  Qer,  Determdnatiim,  Bestimmung ;  Fr. 
dHerminoHan;  Ital.  detmTninazione.  The 
form  of  definition  which  restricts  the  gener- 
ality of  a  notion  by  adding  marks  to  its  mean- 
ing, that  is,  by  increasing  its  comprehension 
or  depth. 

So  the  vp6crB€(ns  of  Aristotle  (AnaL  Posi,, 
i.  27,  87  a).  Spinoza  (EpUi,  59)  made  a 
metaphysical  application  in  denying  all  deter- 
mination to  the  absolute,  since  onmis  deter- 
nUfuUio  est  negatio,  the  denial  of  the  contrary 
of  the  marks  which  are  added.  Similarly 
Schelling.  Among  modem  logicians,  deter- 
mination has  come  to  mean  the  process  of  re- 
stricting the  generality  by  definition  (Ueber- 
weg,  Logikj  4th  ed.,  §  52).  See  additional 
citations  in  Eisler,  Worterb,  d.  philas,  Begriffe^ 
sub  verbo.  (b.a.) 

Determination  (psychical  or  mental).  The 
co-operation  of  all  the  factors  which  adequately 
condition  and  issue  in  a  mental  Eitd-statb 
(q.  v.).    See  also  End  (meaning  2). 

The  essential  matters  are  progress  towards 
an  end-state,  generally  involving  a  series  of 
changes,  and  i^e  inclusion  of  no  elements  ex- 
traneous to  the  state  whose  determination  is 
in  question.  The  conception  of  determination 
in  the  individual  mind  is  analogous  to  that  of 
psychological  and  biological  determinatiou 
in  evolution.    Cf.  the  other  forms  of  Dbteb- 

lONATION.  (J.M.B.^  O.F.8.) 

The  distinctive  use  of  'psychical'  or 
'  mental '   (in  contrast  with  '  psychological ' 
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Detbbionation;  see  next  topic)  should  be 
fioied.  The  former  indicates  the  individual's 
own  consciousness  of  a  process,  the  latter 
the  obsenration  of  a  process  by  another  ob- 
server. This  general  contrast  of  points  of 
view  is  recommended  under  Psychical  and 

PBTCHOLOGIOAL.  (J.M.B.H3.F.8.) 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  under  various 
terms,  the  principal  question  being  as  to 
the  relative  share  of  suhjective  fiictors,  such 
as  associations,  dispositions,  &c.,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  objective,  nervous  or  stimulating, 
factors  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  several  typical 
modes  of  mental  determination,  espeoally 
those  of  mental  objects,  and  of  volitions.  The 
adaptive  determination  of  thought  progres- 
sively has  been  called,  by  Stout,  Relattvs 


SucM^ssTiON  (q.  v.);  and  the  theory  that  volition 
is  always  a  case  of  determination,  in  the  sense 
of  the  definition,  has  been  called  Detbbhinism 
(q.v.),  as  opposed  to  lNDBTBBMXNi8M(q.v.).  Thejandltal.  not  in  use.    The  name  proposed  by 


present  writer  has  applied  the  phrase  syste- 
matic determination  to  the  series  of  pn^essive 
determinations— each  from  the  platform  of  the 
earlier  system — which  make  up  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  as  a  whole.  An  interesting 
case  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  'decision  or 
determination  to  act '  thus,  or  so ;  it  is  really 
a  predetermination  of  an  end  for  action,  being 
an  end-state  resulting  from  the  earlier  deter- 
mination known  as  deliberation. 

Lit&ratwn:  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.; 
SiMMEL,  Arch.  f.  syst.  Philos.,  i;  Ubban, 
Psychol.  Rev.,  July,  1892;  Baldwin,  Social 
and  Eth.  Interpret.,  §§  55-7,  78,  and  in 
PsychoL  Rev.,  Jan.,  1898.  (j.m.b.) 

Determination  (psychological).  The  evolu- 
tion of  mind  considered  as  showing  a  series 
of  forms  progressively  determined  towards 
greater  complexity.  It  is  correlative  to  the 
biological  determination  seen  in  '  determinate 
evolution,'  and  analogous — as  a  problem — to 
the  mental  or  psychic  determination  of  the 
individual's  '  stream  of  thought.' 

Liter<Uure:  see  titles  under  Dbtbbmina- 
TiON  (mental).  Also  James,  Princ.  of  PsyohoL, 
ii,  ad  Jin.  (j.m.b.) 

Determiwiwn  [Lat.  de  +  terminu8,  end] : 
Qer,  Determinimmu ;  Fr.  dUerminisfne ;  Ital. 
deiermifdmno.  The  theory  according  to  which 
choice  between  alternative  courses  of  conduct 
can,  in  all  cases,  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
psychological  and  other  conditiona  See  Fbee 
Will  Contbovebsies,  and  Deteemikatiok 
(mental).  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Determlniem  (in  biology).  The  doctrine 
that  all  organic  phenomena    have    efficient 


causes  or  antecedents,  in  terms  of  which  they 
are  explicable. 

Biological  determinism  asserts  that,  no 
matter  what  psychological  phenomena  may 
or  may  not  accompany  organic  changes,  these 
changes  in  themselves  are  determined  by 
antecedent  vital   changes.    See  EvoLunoH 

(cosmic).  (C.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

Beterminiem    (theological):    see  Fobb- 

OBDIKATION. 

Dens  ez  ManJilwa  [Lat.].  Divine  agency 
considered  as  apart  from  nature,  and  modify- 
ing or  interfering  with  it  on  occasion. 

This  view  was  developed  in  its  philosophical 
form  in  what  is  known  as  Deism  (q.  v.).  The 
expression  is  often  used  as  setting  into  relief  an 
artificial  and  extreme  dualistic  vein  in  theistic 
discussion.  (jjfJl.) 

DenteraaopiA  [Gr.  dcvrcpw,  second,  +  a 
+  S^fUMt,  to  see]:    Qer.    Deuteranapie;  Fr. 


V.  Kiies  for  what  was  formerly  called  green- 
blindness.  See  Pbotanopia.  (gj^f.) 
DentopUunu  [Gr.  dcvrcpor,  second,  +  nXaafM, 
substance] :  G^r.  NahrungadoUer  ;  Fr.  dmiUo- 
plasme,  Ueithe;  Ital.  deutopUunuu  That 
portion  of  the  egg  which  affords  nourish- 
ment to  the  formative  protoplasm ;  commonly 
called  the  yolk.    Proposed  by  Van  Beneden 

(1870).  (C.LL.M.) 

Development  (biological)  [Lat.  devoHtUtis, 
through  theFr.]:  Ger.  Enitoiekhmg;  Ft.  dive- 
loppemeni;  Ital.  wiltyppo.  The  entire  series  of 
vital  changes  normal  to  the  individual  organism, 
from  its  origin  from  the  parent  cell  or  cells 
until  death. 

Development  refera  to  the  individual  (Onto- 
OEKE8i8),evolutionto  therace  (Phtlogenesis), 
a  distinction  of  terms  (q*v.)  made  by  Haeckel. 
Inmost  organisms  there  are  well-marked  stages 
in  development,  characterized  by  structural 
changes.  For  the  law  of  such  changes  during 
the  prenatal  or  embryological  period  see  Re- 
CAPXTULATiON ;  ou  changes  in  the  subsequent 
periods  see  DBVBLOPMEira:AL  Insakitibs, 
Adolescenob,  Senescence.  Cope  and  Hyatt 
have  formulated  a  law  of  decay,  according  to 
which  the  individual's  retrograde  development, 
or  decline  after  maturity,  anticipates  the  future 
degeneration  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs, 
giving  a  sort  of  reverse  recapitulation. 

For  the  distinctionbetween  development  and 
growth  see  GBOWTH,and  Gbowth  (psychic);  if 
made  in  biology,  it  would  mean  that  develop- 
ment applies  to  what  is  constitutional  and 
characteristic  of  the  species,  growth  to  what 
is  acquired  by  the  individual— development 
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to  adaptation,  growth  to  AccoiofODATiON 
(q.  ▼.).  In  addition  to  the  topics  referred  to, 
see  Embbyoloot. 

Literature:  see  topics  mentioned  above; 
Htatt,  Science,  N.S.,  Jan.  27,  1897 ; 
HABOKBL,Qen.  Morphol.  (1866).  ( J.M.B.,  e.b.p.) 

Development  (mental) :  see  Mbntal  De- 
TELOPMEirr,  and  Evolittion  (mental). 

development  Formvla:  see  Symbolic 
Logic. 

Developmental  Insaaiities:  QeT.Entwiek- 
lungsptychosen;  Fr.  pgyehoMs  du  dhfdoppe* 
ment ;  Ital.  paieasi  deUo  avUuppo  (e.g.  ddla 
pubertd).  Those  nervous  disorders  which  tend 
to  appear  at  certain  periods  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  brain. 

The  bringing  to  complete  fruitage  of  the 
highest  evolution  in  nature  is  a  most  delicate 
process,  subject  to  dangers  of  many  kinds,  and 
incident  to  different  periods.  While  these  may 
be  aggravated  by  unhygienic  conditions,  the 
determining  factor  is  heredity.  '  A  bad  or  a 
good  heredity  means  more  during  development 
than  after.'  Most  of  the  disorders  of  develop- 
ment are  accordingly  regarded  as  manifestar 
tions  of  nervous  instability,  or  of  a  neurotic  dia- 
thesis. Such  taint  may  be  so  slight  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  individual  would 
pass  through  his  normal  span  of  years  without 
mental  disorder  or  marked  abnormality; 
but  under  the  influence  of  misfortune  or  ex- 
citement, particularly  if  it  occur  at  critical 
periods  in  his  life,  he  is  apt  to  exhibit  patho- 
logical symptoms.  Those  bearing  upon  them 
the  marks  or  stigmata  of  Deobnbbation  (q.  v.) 
are  specially  prone  to  developmental  neuroses. 

Developmental  disorders  in  children  are 
apt  to  take  the  form  of  convulsions,  delirium, 
night-terrors,  somnambulism,  and  the  like. 
During  dentition,  convulsion  is  the  typical 
form  oi  manifestation  of  an  unstable  brain. 
The  delirium  may  be  connected  with  a  distinct 
fever,  but  the  high  temperature  does  not  of 
itself  lead  to  delirium  except  in  the  predis- 
posed brain. 

The  developmental  neuroses  incident  to 
puberty  and  adolescence  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance ;  for  these  periods  are  recognized  as 
the  ones  when  breakdown  is  most  imminent, 
when  the  tyranny  of  heredity  is  most  apt 
to  make  itself  felt,  when  the  decadence  of 
the  unfit  begins  to  appear.  Epilepsy  and, 
especially,  hysteria  are  apt  to  appear  in  the 
years  following  puberty. 

The  ages  from  twenty  to  tweniy-five  are 
most  liable  to  mania  and  neurasthenia ;  and 
the  percentage  of  eases  of  insanity  which  occur 


at  this  period,  in  which  hereditary  influences 
can  be  traced,  is  unusually  large.  Many  of  the 
forms  of  mental  disturbance  incident  to  this 
period,  while  not  technically  insanities,  are  yet 
significant.  A  characteristic  form  of  minor 
psychosis  may  appear  as  an  exaggerated  self- 
will  :  the  youth  or  maiden  becomes  ungovern- 
able, breaks  out  into  attacks  of  violence, 
becomes  lazy,  may  be  prone  to  deceit  and  lying, 
may  leave  home  without  reason,  or  create 
scandal.  In  all  this  there  is  a  characteristic 
periodicity,  periods  of  abandonment  and  ex- 
cess giving  way  to  periods  of  propriety  and 
self-restraint.  It  would  be  misleading  to  re- 
gard such  attacks  as  insanity,  but  they  are 
closely  related  causally  to  the  influences  which 
produce  true  insanity.  The  form  of  insanity 
usually  described  as  the  insanity  of  adolescence 
is  characterized  by  a  maniacal  tendency 
(seventy-eight  per  cent.)  and  a  motor  restless- 
ness. '  The  maniac  is,  in  the  male  sex,  restless, 
boisterous,  full  of  mock-heroio  pseudo-manli- 
ness, obtrusive  pugnaciousness,  with  often  a 
morbid  sentimentality;  while  in  the  female 
sex  we  find  also  restlessness,  with  lack  of 
self-conti*ol,  intolerance  of  control  by  others, 
impulsiveness,  hysterical  obtrusiveness,  and 
emotional  perversion.  In  both  sexies  we 
naturaUy  find  strong  and  perverted  sexual 
ideas  and  practices.'  Periodicity  of  attack  and 
remission  is  particularly  characteristic,  and  is 
related,  in  women  especially,  to  the  periodicity 
of  sexual  functions.  In  about  one-third  of  all 
cases  the  ending  is  secondary  dementia — a 
severe  decay  of  mental  functions,  comparable 
to  extreme  idiocy.  Such  dementia,  however, 
may  be  consistent  in  some  cases  with  the 
spasmodic,  but  transitory,  display  of  latent 
mental  powers.  Some  cases  recover  once  or 
twice  with  years  of  sanity,  but  in  the  end  pass 
into  true  dementia.  Less  frequently  the 
adolescent  insanity  is  of  a  melancholic  tjrpe, 
still  showing  remissions,  but  not  so  definitely 
as  in  maniacal  cases;  there  is  apt  to  be 
hypochondria  and  extreme  concentration  upon 
one's  self.  Suicidal  tendencies  may  occur; 
religious  depression  and  delusions  are  frequent. 
Sudb  cases  when  persistent  developinto  forms  of 
stupor — more  common  in  females  than  in  males. 
Masturbation  in  males,  and  hysterical  symp« 
toms  in  females,  are  the  chief  complications. 

Akin  to  adolescent  insanities  are  those  con- 
nected with  childbirth,  with  the  climacteric, 
and  with  senility.  All  these  relate  to  periods 
of  development  in  the  progress  from  birth  to 
death,  and  are  dominated  by  hereditary  in- 
fluences and  endowments.    For  description  of 
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these  in  relation  to  development  see  Clooston, 

A  different  view  of  this  subject  is  taken  by 
Kraepelin,  who  recognizes  the  occurrence  of 
several  distinct  disease-processes  of  character- 
istic course  and  outcome.    See  Psychosis. 

Lit$mhijre:  T.  S.  Clouston,  Ment.  Dis- 
eases (4th  ed.,  1883);  The  Neuroses  of 
Development  (1891);  and  Developmental  In- 
sanities, an  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.; 
Emmznohaus,  Die  psychoL  Storungen  des 
Kindesalters  (1887);  J.  Lanodon  DowNy 
Mental  Affections  of  Childhood  (1889);  Mabbo, 
La  PuberUi  ( 1 896-8) ;  Eahlbaum,  Die  Hebe- 
phrenic; Sachs,  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children 
1895^ ;  MoBGANy  Der  Irrsinn  im  Kindesalter 
1889);  ZiEHBN,  Mabbo,  and  Voisin,  Proc. 
Xin  intemat.  Med.  Cong.,  1900.  See  also 
under  Adolesgsngb.  (j.j.) 

Developmental  Mechaiiica:  Ger.  Ent- 
wickUmgamechanik ;  Fr.  hiomidkiniqtie  (De- 
lage;  see,  however,  Bouz,  as  below,  viii. 
36a);  Ital.  (not  in  use).  The  department  of 
biology  which  investigates  by  experimental 
methods  the  development  of  the  individual 
organism,  conceived  as  consisting  in  more  or 
less  mechanical  reaction  to  the  stimulating 
conditions  of  the  environment. 

The  term  was  suggested  and  the  depart- 
ment of  research  was  much  furthered  by 
Bouz,  who  founded  the  A  rehivf.  ErUmeklungB' 
tnechanik.    Cf.  Biological  Sciences.  (j.m.b.) 

Deviation  [Lat.  deviare^  deviate] :  Gkr. 
AUenhmg,  Deviation;  Fr.  deviation;  Ital. 
demaadone.  In  general,  a  turning  from,  as  the 
deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  in  passing  through 
a  prism,  or  the  turning  aside  of  the  eye  from 
a  given  position. 

An  abnormal  and  somewhat  persistent  turn- 
ing of  the  eyes  (and  head)  to  one  side  is  termed 
conjugate  deviation,  ana  may  result  from  a 
lesion  in  one  hemisphere.  Such  conjugate  devia- 
tion is  thus  a  symptom  of  hemiplegia;  the  (head 
and) eyes  cannot  be  turned  towards  the  affected 
side,  or  the  unopposed  antagonistic  muscles  may 
turn  the  eyes  towards  the  unparalyzed  side. 

Besides  conjugate  deviation,  primary  and 
secondary  deviation  are  distinguished.  If  the 
lateral  muscle  of  one  eye  be  paralyzed,  then 
the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  paralyzed  eye 
is  the  primary  deviation.  Such  deviation  may 
be  convergent  or  divergent,  according  as  the 
external  or  internal  rectus  is  affected.  If  the 
patient  is  required  to  fixate  an  object  with 
his  affected  eye,  while  the  sound  eye  is  pre- 
vented from  seeing  the  object,  the  sound  eye 
will  move  still  further  in  one  direction,  and 


the  deviation  of  the  visual  axes  is  increased ; 
this  increased  deviation  is  the  secondary 
deviation.  These  results  follow  from  the  in- 
nervation mechanism  of  binocular  vision  (see 
also  Vision,  defects  of).  Deviation  may 
produce  double  vision  or  Diplopia  (q.v.). 
Cf.  Norris  and  Oliver,  System  of  Dieeases  of 
the  Eye^  iv.  (j.j.) 

Deviation  of  the  Retinal  Meridians : 
Ger.  acheinbare  verticale  Meridiane  der 
Sehfsider;  Fr.dhnctHondesfnSridiensveriieaux 
ajpparents ;  Ital.  detfiazione  dei  meridiani,  ecc. 
The  name  given  to  a  slight  normal  irregu- 
larity in  the  arrangement  of  Cobbesponbino 
Points  (q.v.),  most  evident  in  the  case  of 
the  apparent  retinal  vertical. 

Literature:  Volkmann,  Physiol.  Unter- 
suchungen  im  Gebiete  d.  Optik  (1864); 
Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expt. 
209 ;  used  in  explanation  of  certain  optical 
illusions  by  Zehbndbb,  Zeitsch.  f.  PsychoL, 

XX.  65  (1899).  (B.B.T.) 

Devil  rCr.  6  duifiokos,  the  slanderer] :  Oer. 
Teufd;  JPr.  diable;  Ital.  cUavcio.  In  the 
language  of  religion,  the  name  given  to  an 
apostate  angel,  who  is  the  instigator  of  evil, 
and  the  '  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.' 
The  term  diabolism  is  applied  to  actions 
which  are  devilish,  as  those  attributed  to  the 
victims  of  demon  possession.    See  Demono- 

MAJHA.  (B.M.W.-JJI.B.) 

This  conception,  which  gradually  became 
personified  in  Christian  tiieology,  can  be 
traced  in  the  earliest  and  rudest  religious 
conceptions  of  man,  and  probably  had  source 
in  the  double  nature  of  humanity.  The  con- 
trast between  body  and  spirit,  between  self 
and  not-self,  is  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  the  contrasted  feelings  of  a  will  to  do  and 
an  opposing  power.  In  the  lowest  nature- 
religions,  where  there  are  no  moralized  deities, 
we  find  conceptions  of  destructive  demons  who 
must  be  propitiated.  Mischief,  rather  than 
evil,  is  originated  by  such  beings.  Higher  in 
the  scale,  we  come  upon  such '  adversaries '  as 
Typhon,  the  Titans,  Ahriman,  Moloch,  Siva. 
And,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Phoebus 
Apollo,  the  same  divinity  is  worshipped  under 
two  aspects — ^as  the  patron  of  good,  and  as  the 
author  of  vengeance.  All  this  lies  within  the 
realm  of  myth ;  that  is  to  say,  it  belongs  to 
the  pictorial  representation  of  certain  broad 
&cts  in  human  experience.  With  the  rise  of 
apocalyptic  ideas,  in  the  first  century,  the 
Jewish  conception  of  Satan  b^(an  to  be 
personalized;  this  process  was  completed, 
thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  later  Greek 
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conceptions  of  angels  and  demons,  and  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  Christian  conscionsness 
daring  the  years  of  the  formation  of  the 
Church.  By  the  6th  century  the  personi- 
fication is  so  complete  that  the  deyil  is  able 
to  appear  disguised  as  Christ,  and  to  employ 
this  ruse  for  the  destruction  of  souls.  Its  per- 
sistence and  domination  is  attested  by  the  pro- 
secutions for  witchcraft,  which  continued  till 
near  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  and  attained 
their  height  in  the  17th. 

It  is  noticeable,  from  the  philosophical 
standpoint,  that  theology  has  always  treated 
the  devil  from  a  psychological  or  ethical  stand- 
point. The  problem  involved  is  really  onto- 
logical,  and  as  a  consequence  of  philoso- 
phical criticism,  coupled  with  the  modem 
explanation  of  the  myth  by  way  of  historical 
development,  the  idea  is  now  without  vital 
influence.  The  whole  matter  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  metaphysics,  and  particularly  to  the 
problems  surrounding  the  origin,  meaning, 
and  nature  of  evil. 

Literaiure:  Roskoff,  Qesch.  des  Teu- 
fels ;  HOLSHAmr,  Reden  d.  Satan ;  Oosteb- 
ZEB,  Christ.  Dogmatics,  413  f . ;  Sohultz, 
Old  Test  TheoL  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  269  f.  The 
best  account,  in  brief,  is  A.  Rbvillb,  in  Rev. 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Jan.  1870  (Eng.  trans., 
The  Devil,  1877).  (e.m.w.) 

Dtstnditj  ILat.  dexter^  right]:  Oer. 
Recht^  {und  Link-)  hdndigkeit ;  Fr.  deaaraUU 
(E.  Nourry),  droitier  {et  gaudier)  (right  and 
left-handed  persons ;  no  abstract  terms  in  use); 
Ital.  destrismo  (e  maneinUmo)  (right  and  left- 
handed  persons),  (i)  The  supremacy  of  the 
right  hand,  right-handedness. 

(2)  The  fact  of  asymmetry  of  the  hands, 
right-  and  left-handedness  being  special  cases 

of  it.  (J.J.^J.M.B.) 

For  left-handedness,  sinistrality  is  the 
corresponding  word.  The  general  bilateral 
i^rmmetry  of  structure  and  function  of  the 
body  is  not  complete ;  the  most  pronounced 
variation  is  in  the  superior  development  of 
the  right  side,  particularly  the  hancL  There 
is  very  generally  a  preferred  foot  as  well 
as  hand,  and  persons  walking  with  their 
eyes  closed  are  apt  to  manifest  a  tendency 
to  circle  quite  constantly,  some  to  the  right, 
others  to  the  left.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  leftrhandedness  has  always  been  ex- 
ceptional, and  right-handedness  the  normal. 
Even  the  relics  of  palaeolithic  man  indicate 
a  predominant  right-handedness,  while  his- 
toric records  of  ^e  most  ancient  date  give 
evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  unusnalness 


of  left-handedness.  Left-handedness  however 
never  fails  to  occur,  although  in  varying  pro- 
portions; it  is  sometimes  stated  as  affecting 
about  two  persons  in  a  hundred.  Persons 
with  equal  facility  in  the  use  of  either  hand 
are  termed  ambidextrous;  but  even  they 
prefer  one  or  the  other  hand  for  the  most 
accurate  and  delicate  manipulations.  In  a 
striking  number  of  cases  ambidextrous  persons 
are  originally  left-handed,  but  have  acquired 
right-handed  skill  as  well. 

Of  theories  attempting  to  explain  right- 
handedness,  some  refer  it  to  the  difference  in 
position  of  the  viscera,  which  favours  a  greater 
development  of  one  side.  Others  regard  it 
as  determined  mechanically  by  muscular  ad- 
vantage. Some  emphasize  the  importance 
of  education  and  acquired  habit  in  the  pro* 
pagation  of  right-handedness ;  others  regard  it 
as  an  inborn  difference.  Amidst  this  diversity 
of  opinion  the  best  substantiated  hct  is  this  : 
that  right-handedness  and  superiority  of  de- 
velopment of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  are 
the  rule.  Such  superiority  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  our  speech  faculties  are  more 
usually  localized  in  the  left  hemisphere  (see 
Spbboh  and  its  Defects);  while  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  of  aphasia  in  left-handed 
persons  the  disease  has  been  located  in  the 
right  hemisphere.  Brain  weight  is  not  a 
satisfactory  test,  but  on  the  whole  confirms 
the  advantage  of  the  left  hemisphere ;  while 
a  few  cases  of  exceptional  left-handedness,  with 
greater  weight  of  the  right  hemisphere,  are  on 
record.  As  to  the  explanation  of  the  greater 
development  of  the  left  hemisphere,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  better  blood-supply,  or  by  a  general 
advantage  of  the  left  side  in  nutrition,  &c., 
little  that  is  definite  can  be  offered.  It  b 
likely  that  the  initial  tendency  to  right-handed- 
ness is  present  in  most  persons,  but  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  that  this  sUght  tendency  is  so 
emphasized  by  education,  and  the  social  and 
industrial  consensus,  that  in  the  end  it  ia  well 
marked.  Some  persons  have  a  decided  right- 
handed  tendency,  others  an  equally  pronounced 
left-handed  tendency,  which  resists  all  efforts 
to  be  corrected  or  brought  into  accord  with 
the  usual.  Experiments  on  children  as  to 
original  right-  or  left-handed  tendencies  are 
not  sufficient  to  show  positive  results,  but 
in  some  cases  reveal  a  decided  congenital 
right-handedness  developing  at  a  well-marked 
period.  That  animals  are  capable  of  pre- 
ferential training  for  one  side  or  the  other  has 
been  demonstrated.  (J. J.) 

Literaiure :  Dakiel  Wilson,  Left-handed- 
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ness  (1891);  Baldwin^  Ment.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Bace,  chap,  iv;  Lombbobo, 
opera  omnia,  and  the  works  of  his  school, 
on  dextraUty  compared  with  left-handed- 
nesB  in  normals,  lunatics,  degenerates,  epi- 
lepticsi  criminals,  ftc.  (cited  under  Cbimiho- 
loot).     See  also  Abtmmbtbt.         (j. J.-B.X.) 

Diftbolini  s  see  Dbyil. 

IMMMmstios  [Or.  dui  +  ofeot/cmieoff,  per- 
taining to  hearing] :  Oer.  Diakuttik ;  Fr.  di- 
aeouBliqw;  Ital.  diaeu$Uea,  The  science  of 
refracted  sounds ;  abo  called  diaphonics.  See 
Hbabing  (refraction).  (b.b.t.) 

DiagiiosiB  [Or.  M  +  ytyvwrMw^  to  know] : 
Oer.  Diagnose ;  Fr.  diagnoetie;  Ital.  diagnoei. 
The  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  disease 
from  its  symptoms.  Differential  diagnosis 
refers  to  the  comparative  groupings  of 
symptoms,  whereby  closely  related  conditions 
may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

Diagnosis  forms  one  of  the  principal  factors 
of  practical  medicine,  and  is  no  less  important 
in  regard  to  mental  than  to  physical  diseases. 
Symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  howeyer,  are 
particularly  difficult  to  describe  and  explain, 
since  the  normal  variation  of  mental  traits 
is  both  large  and  indefinite.  For  examples 
of  diagnosis,  compare  what  is  said  of  the 
diagnosis  of  insanity  (under  Sanity  and  In- 
sanitt),  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the 
different  forms  of  aphasia  (under  Spbbch  and 
ITS  Dbfbgts).  (J.J.) 

IMagonui.  Lived  in  the  5th  century  b.c. 
A  Oreek  poet  and  philosopher,  who  followed 
Democritus  of  Abdera;  he  was  bom  on  the 
island  of  Melos,  and  became  a  citizen  of 
Athens.  He  was  called  an  atheist,  because 
he  r^ected  the  popular  religion,  polytheism. 
He  left  Athens  411  B.C.,  possibly  banished 
for  impiety.    Died  at  Corinth. 

Diagram  (logical) :  see  Looical  Diaobah. 

TMo.gi.^wfi^a.'HA  Htfn^iniyf  SCO  BeASON- 

IN6. 

DialMtio  [Or.  dwXffn-udy]:  Qer.  Dialeklik, 
dialektieeh;  Fr.  dtaledique;  ItaL  dudettieo, 
dialeUiea.  (i )  In  ancient  philosophy  and  logic : 
pertaining  to  reasoning  or  argument,  and  (as 
a  noun)  a  mtem  or  course  of  reasoning  or 
argument;  (a)  Kantian  sense:  see  Kj^tt's 
Tbbminologt;  (3)  Hegelian  sense:  see  He- 
obl's  Tbbminoloot,  UI,  IV;  (4)  an  exten- 
sion of  Hegel's  usage :  the  logical  statement 
of  a  thought  or  other  process,  considered  as 
realizing  itself  in  recurrent  symbols  or 
material  forms.  Of.  the  writings  of  the 
Neo-Hegelian  school  (Wallace,  Gaird,  Watson), 
to  whom  the  respective  definitions  are  per- 


sonal interpretations  of  Kantian  and  Hegelian 
thought. 

Literatwrei  see  extensive  citations  in 
EiBLBB,Worterb.d.philos.Begriffe,'Dialekt]k'; 
MoTagobbt,  The  Hegelian  Dialectic.  (J.X.B.) 

DialMtioB  (in  education).  The  art  of 
teaching  by  means  of  discussion,  as  seen  in 
Plato's  dialogues,  and  involving,  as  with 
Socrates,  inductive  appeals  to  special  in- 
stances.   See  Mbthob  (in  education). 

LUeraJture :  McMubbt,  The  Method  of  the 
Recitation,  221-32;  Xbnofhok,  Memorar 
bilia,  Bk.  IV.  chap,  ii;  Bosbkkbakz,  Philos. 
of  Educ,  1 01-4.  (o.Dee.) 

Diallelon:  see  Diallblus,  and  Tauto- 
logy. 

DialleliiB  [Or.  diaXXj^o^,  through  one  an- 
other]: ClBCULU8INFB0BAirD0(q.V.).  (J.M3.) 

IMalogio  Metbod :  see  Sogbatxg  Method. 

Dialogini :  see  Infbbbkcb. 

XHamoter  [Or.  dia  +  lurpop^  a  measure] : 
Q[er,IhirehmeBeer\  Yr,diamHre\  ItaLduniwfro. 
In  craniometry  several  of  the  important 
maximal  distances  of  the  skull  are  termed 
diameters. 

Certain  of  the  most  important  of  the 
cranial  diameters  are  (a)  the  anterior- 
posterior,  or  maximum  length  from  the  most 
prominent  point  of  the  glabella  to  the  oocipital 
point  (Gl,  0  of  the  illustration  under  Cbahio- 
loot);  (6)  the  transverse  maximum,  Le.  the 
greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  cranium 
wherever  found;  (c)  the  frontal,  or  width  of 
forehead;  (<2)  the  maximum  occipital,  or 
greatest  width  of  back  of  the  head;  (0)  the 
vertical,  giving  height  of  the  skull,  or  dis- 
tance from  the  top  or  culminating  point  of 
the  vertex  (or  by  some,  from  the  bregma)  to  the 
basion  or  middle  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
foramen  magnum  (line  Bg^  B  of  the  illustration 
under  Cbakiologt).  Many  other  diameters 
have  been  proposed  as  significant^  some  in  the 
living  head,  as  well  as  on  the  skull  (see  Oould's 
Did,  of  Med^  art.  Diameter).  The  relations 
of  a  to  6  and  others  give  rise  to  indices.  See 
CBAiaoLoeT,  Facial  Anglb^  and  Inbbx 
(also  for  Ztlero^icfv).  (j.j.) 

JNaaoetio  [Or.  dui  +  mc^^  to  think] :  Gkr. 
DianoeHk,  dianoeUech ;  Fr.  dianoHique;  Ital. 
dianoeHeo  (suggested. — B.M.).  (i)  Pertaining 
to  the  intellectual  or  reasoning  tunction  and 
processes.  (2)  Made  by  Hamilton  to  apply 
strictly  to  the  cUscursive  or  elaborative  fsMSulty, 
in  contrast  with  nobtio  (q.v.),  which  denoteid 
cognitions  (Zeoto.  on  Met.^  xxxviii).       (J jf  Ji.) 

In  the  first  sense,  Aristotle  distinguished  be- 
tween the  dianoeticandthe  ethical  virtues.  (K.O.) 
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IMaplioiiies ;  see  DiAoousnos. 

Diaspora  [Or.  dtaampA,  dispersion].  The 
name  given  to  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout 
the  Boman  empire ;  also  applied,  by  analogy, 
to  a  work  carried  on  by  Moravian  mission- 
aries, with  the  object  of  '  evangeliging  *  the 
state  churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
(Jas.  i.  I ;  I  Pet.  i.  x). 

Litetaiure:  ScHtBXB,  The  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  our  Lord  (Eng.  trans. V; 
KusiTBN,  Religion  of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.),  iii. 
chap,  zi;  Ewalb,  Hist,  of  Israel  (Eng. 
trans.),  vi.  8i  f.;  Gbasis,  EList.  of  the  Jews 
(Eng.  trans.),  ii.  chap,  viii;  Hausbath, 
New  Testament  Times:  The  Times  of  the 
Apostles,  I.  dir.  ii.  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Mommsbh, 
Hist,  of  Some  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  538  £ ;  Mob- 
bison,  The  Jews  under  Boman  Rule;  Havxt, 
Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines,  iii.  (B.H.W.) 

Diatliesis  [Gr.  did  +  tMku,  to  place]:  Ger. 
IHaihede;  Fr.  diaihUe;  ItaL  diaten,  A  con- 
stitutional predisposition  of  the  body,  whereby 
it  IS  rendered  specially  liable  to  a  certain 
disease ;  thus  there  may  be  a  gouty,  a  diabetic, 
a  phthisical,  or  an  insane  diatiaesis.  The  term 
has  been  extensively  used  with  reference  to 
mental  conditions,  and  in  this  sense  acquires 
much  the  same  meaning  as  degeneration. 

Persons  with  such  a  degenerate  diathesis 
have  a  brain  deterioration,  which  exposes 
them  to  insanity  as  the  result  of  shock, 
of  serious  disturbance  with  the  ordinary 
current  of  life,  or  at  the  critical  periods  of 
change  of  life — dentition,  puberty,  child- 
birth, climacteric.  Such,  persons  are  also 
characterised  by  unusual  mental  traits,  a 
tendency  to  instability  of  character  and 
action,  as  well  as  by  bodily  '  stigmata.'  See 
Dbobvbbatiov.  In  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  the  term  is  employed  to  indicate  the 
milder  forms  of  mental  irregularity  not 
amounting  to  distinct  insanity. 

Literaiure:  Mausslet,  PatboL  of  Mind 
(1895);  Clouston,  Ment.  Diseases  (5th  ed., 
1 898);  Koch  J>ie  psychopathologischenMinder- 
wert]gkeiten(i89i);  Mobbl,  Fbbb,  Maonan, 
as  cited  under  Mental  Pathologt.        (j.j.) 

SibatLif  Dintaris,  or  Bimatui :  see  Mood 
(in  logic). 

.  PieaeagcliiM.  A  Greek  philosopher  and 
writer  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  who  followed 
Aristotle.  His  history  of  the  Greek  people 
is  extant,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  biographical  data. 

Dickotony  [Gr.  d/^a,  apart,  +  riiuftuf,  to 
cut]:  Ger.  ZumUheUung;  Fr.  dichoUmne; 
Ital.  dieotomia.    A  form  of  logical  division  in 


wbich,  at  each  step,  the  genus  is 
into  two  species,  determined  by  the  poseeesioH 
and  non-possession,  the  presence  and  absence, 
of  a  mark  or  attribute.  The  species  so  deter- 
mined satisfy  the  rules  of  division :  they  ex- 
clude one  another,  and  they  exhaust  the  extent 
of  the  genus  divided.  As  the  process  depends 
only  on  the  formal  relation  between  positive 
and  negative  terms,  it  has  been  called  formal, 
and  also  exhaustive  division. 

Division  by  dichotomy  first  received  recog- 
nition from  Plato  (especially  in  the  dialogues 
Sophistea  and  Politicus)^  who,  however,  did 
not  handle  it  from  the  purely  formal  point  of 
view.  His  method  is  open  to  the  objections 
urged  against  it  by  Anstotle  (especially  De 
FarHb,  Animal.,  i.  chap,  iii),  and  is  certainly  of 
no  value  for  the  practical  ends  of  classifica- 
tion. The  principle  of  the  method  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  Jevons',and  indeed  of  all  symbolic 
logic,  for  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  relation 
of  genus  and  species,  but  expresses  the  funda- 
mental distinction  in  thought  between  position 
and  negation.  (b«a.) 

Diehromatiwn  [Gr.  dtV,  twice,  +  xp^Mo* 
colour] :  Ger.  DichromaUmmu  {RoMUndheit, 
OribnhlindheU,  BlaMindheU) ;  Fr.  dickromal* 
apsie  {an^rtfthrapaie,  &c.)  ,*  Ital.  cecUd^  paraddU 
pei  edori.  That  deviation  from  normal 
colour  vision,  in  which  the  colour  distinctions 
of  the  spectrum  are  practically  reduced  to 
two ;  or,  again,  accepting  as  full  and  normal 
colour  vision  a  range  of  colour  which  may  be 
regarded  as  composable  of  three  fundamental 
colours  (trichromatic,  Helmholtz^  or  four 
(Hering),  the  colour  vision  of  a  cuchromatic 
eye  would  be  composable  out  of  two  funda- 
mental colours  only.  See  Coloub-blindnbss, 
Vision  (visual  sensation),  and  Vision  (defects 
of).  The  term  is  used  by  Helmholtz.  (j.j.-b.b.t.) 

Biota  prolNUitia  [Scholastic  Lat.J.  A 
prominent  phrase  in  the  *  Biblical '  section  of 
the  old  dogmatic^  theology.  It  is  used  there 
of  the  '  proof  texts,'  so  cfdled ;  the  diota  pro- 
bantia  furnish  answer  to  the  question, '  What 
does  Gkxi's  word  teach  us  in  Holy  Scripture  f ' 

Since  the  rise  of  the  historical  method,  and 
the  parallel  development  of  historical  theology 
and  Biblical  theology,  this  problem  has  come 
to  be  viewed  and  treated  in  a  wholly  new  way. 

LUercUti/re :  Ebnbsti,  Institntio  Inter|Hreiis 
Novi  Testamenti.  (B.M.W.) 

Diotmn :  see  Modality. 

Bietmn  de  Qnmi  et  Hvllos  see 
Abibtotlb's  Dictum. 

Didaotios  [Gr.  didoxrixtfr,  taught]:  Ger. 
Didaktik;    Fr.   didactique;     Ital.  didaUiea, 
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The  science  and  art  of  teaching.  See  Peda- 
Q0GXC8,  Instbuction,  and  Method  (in  edu- 
cation). (J.M.B.) 
BidaotiCMi  (in  theology).  One  of  the  sec- 
tions of  paedeutics  which,  in  tarn,  is  one  of 
the  main  divisions  of  practical  theology. 
Didactics  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cate- 
chetics.  The  former  is  the  more  extended 
use,  and  presupposes  larger  stores  of  know- 
ledge. Religious  education,  as  given  by  oral 
lecture  to  adults  and  to  theological  students, 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  field  of  didac- 
tics.                                                               (BJf.W.) 

Bidasoallc  Syllogimi :  see  Stllogibm. 

Biderott  Danis.  (1713-84.)  French 
philosopher,  bom  at  Langres,  educated  by 
Jesuits,  and  intended  first  for  the  Church,  and 
later  for  the  law.  He  eagerly  embraced  the 
study  of  literature.  He  became  joint  editor  of 
the  EncydopidU  with  d' Alembert.  He  is  con- 
sidered chief  of  the  sceptical  philosophers  called 
theENCT0LOPBX)i8T8(q.v.).  He  died  in  Paris. 

VHMntaoM^.  [Lat.  dU,  apart,  -^ferre,  to  bearl : 
Ger.  UfUarsehud;  Fr.  di^rmee;  Ital.  di^- 
renza.  The  property  of  being  distinguish- 
able ;  that  is,  two  mental  objects  or  contents 
are  said  to  be  different,  in  certain  features, 
for  consciousness  when  in  respect  to  those 
features  one  could  not  be  taken  for  the  other. 
C£  L1XINB88,  and  ImorviDUAL.  The  pro- 
duction of  new  differences  is  called  Differen- 
tiation. 

The  case  of  numerical  difference  represents 
this  criterion  most  plainly;  for  here  the 
identification  of  the  two  contents  as  the  same 
is  prevented  only  by  the  fact  of  actual  duplica- 
tion of  experience,  as  in  the  sight,  handling, 
Sec,  of  both  objects  at  once,  or  by  variations  in 
the  context.  The  absence  of  the  experience  of 
duplication — together  with  all  other '  features ' 
within  our  definition — ^would  leave  no  room 
for  difference.  This  is  the  psychological  justi- 
fication of  Leibnitz'  theory  of  the  '  sameness 
of  Ltdiscebniblss  '  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

BiilJnrMiee  (consciousness  of) :  Ger.  Unter- 
schMsem^findliehkeit ;  Fr.  teiUiment  de  diffi- 
rence;  ItaL  sento  {aeniimenio)  di  differtnza. 
Awareness  of  the  presence  of  distinguishable 
aspects  in  a  total  experience  either  with  or 
without  singling  out  special  constituents;  it 
thus  includes  both  Disoesnuent  (q.v.)  and 

DlSCUMIHATION  (q.  V.). 

The  use  of  the  word  Sense  in  this  connec- 
tion, with  its  foreign  equivalents,  is  not  to  be 
commended.  It  would  be  better  to  say  Ap- 
prehension of  Difference  (with  proper  foreign 
equivalents).  (o.p.s.-j.m.b.) 


Diffarttnoe  (method  of)  :  Ger.  Methode 
der  Differtfnz;  Fr.  nMiodjt  des  diffidences; 
Ital.  metodo  deUe  differenxe.  The  method  of 
difference  may  be  applied  either  in  investiga- 
tion, i.e.  discovery,  or  in  criticism  of  evi- 
dence, L  e.  proof.  In  both  cases  the  basis  is 
the  comparison  of  two  complexes  of  drenm- 
stances  differing  only  by  Uie  presence  and 
absence  of  the  phenomenon  under  considera- 
tion. 

As  conformity  to  this  condition  of  ex- 
clusive difference  is  practically  unattainable 
in  observation,  the  method  is  pre-eminently 
that  available  in  experiment  where  the  ex- 
clusive difference  can,  so  far,  be  introduced. 
Reasoning  fix>m  the  diiOPerence  proceeds  on  the 
ground  that  for  the  change  from  presence  to 
absence  of  the  given  phenomenon  the  expla- 
nation cannot  be  found  in  antecedent  or  con- 
joined circumstances  which  remain  un- 
altered, but  must  be  sought  in  those  attendant, 
antecedent,  or  conjoined  circumstances  which 
exhibit  the  same  change  from  presence  to 
absence.  The  principle  of  this  reasoning  is 
the  canon  of  the  method  as  formulated  by 
Mill :  '  If  an  instance  in  which  the  pheno- 
menon under  investigation  occurs,  and  an 
instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have 
every  circumstance  in  common  save  one,  that 
one  occurring  only  in  the  former,  the  cir- 
cumstance in  which  alone  the  two  instances 
differ  is  the  effect,  or  the  cause,  or  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  cause,  of  the 
phenomenon '  (Zoj/tc,  Bk.  III.  chap.  viii.  §  2). 

lAUrcUv/re :  the  term  Method  of  Difference 
is  due  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic.  The  method 
and  its  principle  had  been  recognized,  and 
its  general  function  defined,  by  Francis 
Bacon,  Nov.  Org.,  ii.  Aph.  12;  by  Huios, 
Treat,  of  Human  Nature,  Bk.  L  Ft.  UI.  §  15  ; 
by  HsBSOHBL,  Study  of  Nat.  Philoe.,  §§  145, 
156.  On  the  limitations  to  the  inference 
from  the  method  of  difference,  see  Jsvons, 
Pure  Logic  and  Minor  Logic,  Works,  295  ff. ; 
SiowABT,  Logik,  §  95 ;  Yxnn,  Empiricid 
Logic,  chap.  xvii.  (bul.) 

mfferMioe  (method  of  least  noticeable) : 
Qer.Meihodederebenmerldichen  Vnterschiiede; 
Fr.  tnMode  des  modifieaHons  minima  (Bou« 
vier),  or  des  diffirenees  dk peine  perceptible;  ItaL 
metodo  ddle  varitusioni  minime  (Villa).     See 

FSTCHOPHTSICAL  MSXHQDS. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  word  '  notice- 
able' be  retained  in  preference  to  ^percep-^ 
tible '  and  'distinguishable '  (or  the  use  of  the 
phrase  'judgments  of  difference'),  as  being 
free  from  theoretical  implications.        (j.m.b.) 
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llifforeaoe  Tone  :  Ger.  Diffterenaton  ; 
Fr.  «o»  diffirentiel;  Ital.  mwno  di  d^ennza, 
finameno  del  Tartini.  The  difference  tone,  or 
Tartini's  tone,  is  the  stronger  of  the  two 
CoMBiirATiON  Tones  (q.v.).  It  is  usually 
defined  as  a  tone  whose  vibration  rate  corre- 
sponds to  the  difference  between  the  vibra- 
tion rates  of  the  primaries  (Helmholtz, 
SemaiionB  of  Tone,  153).  The  work  of 
Konig  makes  it  probable  that  there  are  two 
difference  tones :  the  one  of  the  vibration  rate 
6— a  (where  a  is  the  vibration  rate  of  the 
lower,  and  b  that  of  the  higher  generator), 
and  the  other  of  the  vibration  rate  2a^b 
(Konig,  Q^udqwa  Experiences  d^AccuetiqWy 
is,  Xy  1 88a);  and  that  the  one  or  other  of 
these  is  audible,  according  to  conditions 
(Ebbinghaus,  Psyehdlogie,  308). 

It  is  producible :  (i)  by  two  tones ;  (2)  by 
fundamental  with  overtone ;  (3)  by  overtone 
with  overtone;  (4)  by  tone  and  difference 
tone,  &c.  The  difference  tones  from  (4)  on« 
wards  are  difference  tones  of  the  second,  third, 
&c.,  order.    See  Bbat  Tones. 

Liieraiure :  Wunst,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  i.  464 ;  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone,  15a;  Meteb,  Criticism  of  Current 
Theories  and  New  Facts,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol., 
xi.  177,  xvi.  I ;  Stctmpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii. 
2^9i  343  ff->  citations  tmder  Sumhation 
Tone  and  Beat  Tone.  (e.b.t.) 

Biiferontial :  see  Calculus. 

Diiferontiation :  see  Diffebence. 

DUfarentiation  (in  biology)  [Lat.  dtf- 
fBrentia] :  Ger.  Diffwrnmervrng ;  Fr.  diffh'enr 
6ta<tbn;  Ital.  differmmafnento.  (i)  The 
process  by  which  the  various  parts  of  one 
cell  acquire  structural  differences  correspond- 
ing to  a  phjrsiological  division  of  labour. 
Seen  more  especially  in  the  IVotozoa.  (a) 
The  process  by  whidi  the  apparently  similar, 
or  undifferentiated,  cells  become  different  in 
structure  and  function.  The  latter  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  physiological  division  of 
labour,  and  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
morphological  differentiation.  (3)  The  state 
reached  by  the  above  process,  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  development  of  the  embryo 
into  the  adult  organism.  The  differentiation 
of  the  tissues  in  ontogeny  is  termed  histo- 
genesis. FortheoriesseeEpiOENESi8,andPBE- 
FOBicATiON ;  see  also  Determinant.  On  ner- 
vous differentiation  see  Nebvous  Ststeh  (II). 

Liieraitufre :  F.  M.  Balfoub,  Compar.  £m- 
bryol. ;  Gsoab  Hebtwio,  Embryol.  of  Verte- 
brates (man  and  mammals),  and  The  Cell 
(trans.,    1895);    Kobsohelt  and    Heideb, 


Embryol.  of  Invertebrates ;  Minot,  Embryo* 
logy.  (0.LL.X.-E.S.0.) 

PLBteOTtiatioB  (in  mathematics):  the 
principle  of  the  differential  Calculus  (q.  v.). 

Dignitaji :  see  Maxim. 

IHgnity :  see  Worth. 

Pilinina  [Gr.  di>,  twice,  +  X^/xfui,  something 
taken] :  Ger.  Dilemma ;  Fr.  dUemme ;  Ital. 
dilemma.  A  composite  form  of  conditional 
syllogism,  sometimes  called  hypothetico- 
disjunctive,  from  combining  the  features  of 
the  hypothetical  and  the  disjunctive  syllogism  ; 
it  is  best  defined  as  a  syllogism  having  a  hypo- 
thetical  migor  premise  with  more  than  one 
antecedent  and  a  diqunctive  minor. 

The  dilemma  in  the  earliest  forms  wasT  re- 
garded more  as  a  rhetorical  device  than  as  a 
distinct  type  of  logical  reasoning.  In  this 
sense  the  alternative  conditions  were  gener* 
ally  taken  as  two — a  positive  and  its  negative — 
one  of  which  must  be  true,  and  which  there- 
fore could  be  laid  down  as  alternatives  in  the 
minor  premise ;  both  entailed  the  same  un- 
pleasing  consequent,  which  was  then  affirmed 
in  the  conclusion.  The  popular  use  of  the 
word  dilemma  conforms  to  this  first  sense, 
but  is  reconcilable  with  the  more  elaborate 
analysis  which  has  been  given.  There  are 
considerable  divergencies  among  modem 
writers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  de&ing  it  (cf. 
Keynes,  Formal  Logic,  Ft.  III.  chap.  vi).  (b.a.) 

IKleiiuiiatio :  see  Pbopobition,  and  Syl- 
logism. 

DiaiariE :  see  Dibatis. 

Dimatia :  see  Dibatis. 

Dimension :  see  Quantitt,  and  Space. 

IMminiflhing  (and  Ineraasing)  Betum : 
Ger.  fallende  Froduktivitdi,  abnehmender  {und 
zunekmender)  Gewiwn ;  Fr.  lei  de  la  euitwre, 
hintfice  dimimnant  {et  croieeafU) ;  liel.produl' 
tivit^  decreecente  or  profiUo  decrescerUe,  (i) 
The  obvious  fact  in  agricultural  production 
that,  when  a  certain  point  of  cultivation  has 
been  reached,  increased  application  of  labour 
and  capital  per  acre  does  not  produce  corre- 
spondingly increased  crops.  (2)  Any  pheno- 
menon in  the  relations  between  cost  and 
return  which  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have, 
some  resemblance  to  the  one  just  noted. 

A  comparison  of  return  with  cost  will 
take  various  forms,  according  as  we  take 
different  sensesof  the  word  Cost  (q.v.).  We  may 
compare  either  (i)  income  with  expense;  (2) 
utility  with  pain;  or  (3)production  with  waste. 

If  we  spend  more  and  more  money  in 
applying  labour  and  capital  to  a  given  piece 
of  land,  we  have  at  first  an  increasing  return ; 
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then  for  a  moment  perhaps  a  constant  return ; 
and  Anally  a  diminishing  return,  as  instanced 
in  definition  (i).  The  deyelopment  of  this 
principle  is  due  to  Turgot,  Anderson,  and 
Ricardo. 

If  we  spend  more  and  more  minutea  per 
day  upon  our  work,  we  have  up  to  a  certain 
point  increased  efficiency,  and  increased  sur- 
plus of  pleasure  over  pain.  Beyond  that 
point,  the  utility  of  our  consumption  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  pain  of  our  labour  increases; 
until  finally  a  time  comes  when  the  added 
pleasure  from  what  we  can  produce  no  longer 
balances  the  added  pain  of  production.  It  is 
by  an  operation  of  this  kind  that  the  hours  of 
labour  are  often  determined.  This  analysis 
is  due  to  Jevons.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  actual  determination  of  hours  is  based 
on  waste  rather  than  on  pain.  (a.t.h.) 

nmovpliini  [Gr.  ^g  +  t^fxt>f!f  shape] : 
Ger.  Dimcrphismus ;  Fr.  dimorphigme;  Itfd. 
dimorfiimo.  The  differentiation  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  species  of  animal  or  plant  into 
two  more  or  less  divergent  forms.       (c.ll.m.) 

The  most  familiar  case  is  that  of  sexual 
dimorphism,  where  the  males  and  females 
are  divergent  in  form  and  character. 
In  hymenopterous  insects,  such  as  ants  and 
bees,  the  females  are  frequently  dimorphic; 
the  so-called  queens  being  fully  devdoped 
sexually,  while  the  workers  (so-called  *  neu- 
ters')  are  imperfectly  developed  females — 
the  whole  insect  in  each  case  showing  struc- 
tural differentiation.  In  butterflies  we  find 
seasonal  dimorphism.  When  there  are  more 
than  two  forms  the  term  polymorphism  is 
employed,  as  in  many  animal  colonies(Siphono- 
phora  and  other  coelenterates)  and  groups. 

LUeraiu/re :  August  Wbismann,  StucUes  in 
the  Doctrine  of  Descent  (trans,  by  Meldola), 
and  Germ-Plasm ;  £.  B.  PouLTOir,  The 
Colours  of  Animals ;  E.  Haeckel,  NatOrliche 
Schopfungsgeschichte  (9th  ed.,  1898);  D. 
Bhabp,  Insects,  in  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist. 

(0.LL.M.-B.S.0.) 

Ihiig  aa  flich  FG^i^-];  ^*  ^^^^ou  en  soi; 
Ital.  eosa  in  ad.  A  Kantian  phrase  for '  thing- 
in-itself'  or  ^noumenal'  thing — thing  con- 
sidered in  opposition  to  the  phenomenon  or 
appearance  by  which  it  is  manifested.  See 
Thuxq,  and  Noumbnon.  (j.h.b.) 

IMoeoioiui  [Gr.  dtV  +  oUos,  a  house]:  Ger. 
atweihdusig;  Fr.  dUnque;  ItaL  dicioo,  A 
term  applied  to  those  plants,  and  often  ex- 
tended to  animals,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
distinct;  as  opposed  to  monoecious,  where  male 
and  female  organs  are  found  in  the  same  indi- 


vidual. The  terms  unisexual  and  hermaphro- 
dite are  more  frequently  used  in  ssoobgy. 

Linnaeus  placed  in  his  twenty-second  class 
of  Dioecia  those  plants  which  have  the  stamini- 
ferous  and  pistililerous  flowers  on  separate 
individuals.  (o.iA.11.) 

Diog«ne8.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  bom  in 
Asia  Minor  about  412  B«o.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school,  and  faithfully  practised  such  tenets  as 
*  that  it  is  god-like  to  have  no  needs.'  Hia 
heroic  virtue  and  apathy  to  pleasures  and 
pains  have  become  world-f&mous.  In  his  old 
age  he  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  pirates  on 
a  voyage  to  Aegina,  where  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave.  Purchased  by  Xeniades,  a  Connthiaa, 
he  was  first  liberated  and  then  hired  as  a 
tutor  by  his  former  master.     Died  at  Corinth, 

324. 

Diog«ne8  Laertiiui.  A  name  connected 
with  a  fragmentary  work  entitled  Lives  and 
Doctrines  of  Famous  Philosophers.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author.  But  the  work  con- 
tains many  biographies  and  stories,  of  more 
or  less  doi:[^tful  trustworthiness,  together  with 
many  and  valuable  extracts.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  2nd  century  A.  D. 

Mogenes  of  ApoUonia.  A  Greek  philo- 
sopher, who  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.O.,  and 
taught  philosophy  in  Athens.  Disciple  of 
Anaiimenes,  he  took  air  to  be  the  first 
principle  of  things.  See  Pbb-Soobatio  Philo- 
sophy (lonica). 

]hoa(or]lio)Clir7BOstoBBiiUi.  Bom  about 
50  A.D.  at  IVusa,  Bithynia.  Greek  philo- 
sopher and  rhetorician.  His  surname  (sig- 
nifying '  golden  mouth '  or '  speech ')  was  given 
him  because  of  his  eloquence.  He  shares 
to  some  extent  the  superficiality  and  in- 
sincerity of  the  Greek  Renaissance,  in  which 
he  lived. 

Bumysiiuiy  Bftint,  called  The  Chreet. 
Bom  at  Alexandria,  latter  part  of  2nd  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  died  there  265.  He  was 
the  assistant  of  Origen  in  the  catechetical 
school  in  233 ;  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  248 ; 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  persecution,  250; 
banished  to  Libya  in  257;  restored,  260. 
He  was  the  most  distinguii^ed  convert  and 
pupil  of  Origen's  school. 

Mopter:  see  Dioftbics. 

Dioptrios  [Gr.  dumrpue^r,  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  the  diinrpa] :  Ger.  JDioptrik ;  Fr, 
dioptrique ;  Ital.  dto^rtca.  That  part  of  the 
science  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  light;  opposed  to  Catoptrics.  See 
Vision  (light). 
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Diopter :  the  power  of  a  lens  with  a  focal 
distance  of  i  m.,  the  unit  of  meaaiirement 
of  lensefl.  For  convex  lenses  it  is  written 
+  D;  for  concave,  —  D  (Helmholtz,  Phynol. 
Ojptikf  and  ed.,  122).  A  lens  of  n  diopters 
is  one  that  has  a  focal  distance  of  ^  metres. 

(Bja-T.-CL-y.) 

Idieraiwv:  Hblmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(and  ed.),  53  ff. ;  Pick,  in  Hermann's  Handb. 
d.  Physiol.,  iii.  i  ff. ;  Aubbbt,  Physiol.  Optik, 
393  ff  See  KOnig's  Bibliography  in  Helm- 
holtz's  Physiol.  Optik,  2nd  ed.  (b.b.t.) 

BiplogenMds  tOr.  diirX<Soff,  twofold,  +  ym- 
o'lff,  production] :  Ger.  (not  in  use) ;  Fr.  d^Zo- 
ffen^  (nire);  Ital.  dijaHogenen*  An  hypo- 
thesis according  to  which  any  influence  which 
modifies  the  bodily  tissues  impresses  on  the 
germ-plasm  of  the  individual  a  similar  change, 
which  is  thus  transmitted  to  offspring  and 
rendered  hereditary.  The  term  was  proposed 
by  Cope  in  1890  (see  The  Primary  Factors 
of  Organie  JSvoltUion,  1896).  (c.Ll.h.) 

Mplopia  [Gr.  dtir\6os,  double, +  ^,  eye]: 
G^r.  DoppeUehen;  Fr.  diphpis;  Ital.  dipt- 
opia.  Double  vision ;  the  condition  in  which 
an  object  is  seen  by  one  eye,  or  more  usually 
by  the  two  eyes,  as  two  objects,  and  not  as 
a  single  one.  Monocular  diplopia  may  be 
due  to  an  imperfection  of  the  media  of  the 
eye,  or  to  retinal  disease,  resulting  in  dis- 
persion of  the  rays  of  light ;  it  can  readily 
be  produced  artificially  by  holding  a  prism 
so  that  part  of  the  rays  reach  the  retina 
directly,  and  the  others  indirectly,  through 
refraction. 

The  important  forms  of  diplopia  are  bino- 
cular, which  may  be  regarded  as  normal  or 
physiological  when  it  is  experimentally  pro- 
duced by  observing  an  object  beyond  or 
within  the  distance  for  which  the  eyes  are 
converged,  or  by  displacement  of  one  eye,  ftc. ; 
and  it  is  pathological  when  due  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  normal  balance  between 
muscles,  by  reason  of  paralysis  or  other  cause. 
Such  diplopia  may  be  crossed  (heterony- 
mous), or  direct  (homonymous).  As  the  image 
of  tne  object  seen  &lls  in  the  fovea  of 
the  sound  eye,  it  is  distinctly  seen  by  this 
eye ;  but  as.it  fEiUs  in  a  peripheric  region  of 
the  affected  eye,  it  is  there  more  or  less  in- 
distinctly perceived.    The  former  is  called 


false  image  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  true 
image  as  the  affected  eye  is  of  the  sound  eye, 
the  diplopia  is  homonymous  ;  if  on  the  other 
side,  heteronymous.  Either  of  these  may  be 
complicated  by  vertical  diplopia,  in  which  one 


image  appears  above  or  below  the  other, 
or  the  vertical  diplopia  may  exist  alone. 
According  to  the  particular  muscles  affected, 
the  diplopia  assumes  a  special  character,  for 
the  details  of  which  consult  the  literature 
given  below.  It  may  be  further  noted  that 
diplopia  when  slight  may  remain  undetected, 
and  the  distinct  image  cdone  be  attended  to ; 
and  that  false  projection  of  objects  in  space 
may  result  from  diplopia.  See  Vision  (de- 
fects of). 

LiUrahurB :  Gowbbs,  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous Syst.,  ii.  169-80;  N0TB8,  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  140-3 ;  Pabinaud,  La  Vision  (1899); 
NoBBis  and  Oliveb,  Syst.  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  iv.  3-167  ;  Bbbby,  Diseases  of  the 
Bye  (1893),  587.  (J.J.) 

Bipwmuuiia  [Gr.  d/^^a,  thirst,  +  itma,  mad- 
ness]: G^r.  Dipaomanie;  Fr.  dipaomanie; 
Ital.  dipaomania,  alcooU^ta  (km.).  An  uncon- 
trollable craving  for  alcoholic  liquors,  together 
with  the  abnormal  mental  symptoms  which 
result  from  alcoholic  excess.     See  Aloohoii- 

IBM.  (J.J.) 

Direct  and  Indirect :  see  Pbedioation, 
Pboof,  and  Indibect  Vision. 

Direction  [Lat.  dirigere,  to  make  straight] : 
Ger.  Richiung ;  Fr.  direction ;  Ital.  direzione. 
That  property  of  space  whereby  right  lines 
from  a  common  point  of  origin  are  difiFeren- 
tiated  from  one  another ;  applied  figuratively 
also  to  other  continua.  (j.k.b.) 

Direction  (sense  of).  The  more  or  less 
perfect  and  immediate  localization  of  the 
regions  of  the  external  world  with  reference 
to  oneself. 

It  is  a  special  case  of  Obientation  (q.  v.), 
the  word  'sense'  being  used  to  cover  that 
direct  apprehension  of  direction  which 
approaches  the  immediate  character  of  a 
sensation.  Its  most  marked  development  is 
in  certain  animals,  e.g.  homing  pig^eons, 
domestic  dogs,.  &c.,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  such  a  sense,  acting  independently  of 
the  other  senses.  It  is,  however,  becoming 
more  widely  the  opinion  that  in  these  cases 
the  animals  follow  either  certain  indications 
of  sight,  &c.,  or  act  reflexly  upon  organic 
stimulations  such  as  temperature,  humidity, 
and  movements  of  air,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
migrating  instinct  in  birds.    Before  adopting 


the  true,  the  latter  the  false  image.     If  the  any  general  view,  the  actual  performances  of 


animals,  under  each  type,  should  be  treated 


statistically,  with  calculations  of  the  number 
of  failures  or  trials  with  error,  with  which  the 
successes  may  be  compared.  With  man,  judg- 
ment of  direction  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter 
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of  education  and  experience,  resting,  however, 
like  all  other  fonctiona,  upon  indiyidual 
differences  in  aptness  to  learn.  This  would 
seem  to  be  supported  by  the  cases  in  which, 
as  with  the  present  writer,  the  ordinates  of 
direction,  lettered  as  points  of  the  compass^ 
are  fixed  by  long  custom  at  one's  birthplace, 
and  remain  as  a  sort  of  mental  scheme  to  im- 
pose themselves  upon  every  new  environment. 
LUeratuTe :  see  the  citations  under  Obiek- 
TACioir,  and  many  of  those  given  under 
Instivct  ;  H.  E.  Zibglbb,  Zoolog.  Jahrbiicher, 

X.  (1897)  254.  (J.M.B.) 

Direction  (in  optics):  see  Line  or  Dibec- 

TIOE. 

DisagreeaUeneM :  see  Pleasantness 
AND  Unpleasantness. 

IMsamis :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

IKsbeliof :  see  Belief. 

DiEcemment  [Lat.  dUcemere^  to  separate] : 
G^r.  Merken ;  Fr.  digeemement ;  Ital.  dUcemi'- 
merUo.  Separate  attention  to  a  part  of 
some  kind  of  whole,  simultaneous  or  succes- 
sive, involving  an  elementary  judgment  of 
difference  between  the  part  singled  out  and 
the  whole  to  which  it  belongs. 

Didoemment  as  here  defined  implies  distinc- 
tion of  an  object  from  its  total  context  in 
experience,  but  not  from  another  special  object 
which  is  also  singled  out  in  like  manner.  See 
Disobhonation. 

Literature :  Clay,  The  Alternative,  A  Study 
in  Psychology,  21.  (0.F.8.-J.IC.B.) 

Biseipliiie  (in  education)  [Lat.  dieciplind] : 
Ger.  (i)  Erziehungf  (2,  3)  Diaciplin;  Fr. 
discipline;  Ital.  discipUna,  (i)  Primarily, 
and  in  the  large  sense,  systematic  training 
through  education.  (2)  Secondarily,  and  in 
the  restricted  sense,  the  maintenance  of  autho- 
rity by  means  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
(3)  A  particular  branch  of  study.    See  Fobmal 

CULTUBB.  (C.De  G.) 

IHscontiiiiiitj  (in  biology).  The  view  held 
by  those  who  deny  Contunuitx  (in  biology) 
in  any  one  of  the  four  meanings  enumeratea 
under  that  topic,  (j.m.b.) 

Diflcontinnitj  (in  logic) :  see  Multitude. 

Discord  [Lat.  die,  apart,  +  cor^  heart] : 
G^r.  MieMang,  Dieeorumz;  Fr.  diseonance; 
Ital.  diseonanza.    See  Ghobd.  (e.b.t.) 

XMsooimt  [OF.  dieconter;  Lat.  die^  away,  + 
eomputare,  to  count] :  Qer.  Disconto ;  Fr.  e«- 
eompte ;  Ital.  scatUo.  The  difference  in  value 
between  the  right  to  receive  a  thing  at  once 
and  the  right  to  receive  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  difference  between  discount  and  interest 
is  one  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.     If 


A  buys  of  ^  for  $95  the  right  to  receive  $100 
a  year  hence,  the  transaction  takes  the  shape 
of  a  discount.  If  A  loans  B  $95  with  the 
provision  that  he  shall  receive  at  the  end  of 
the  year  $5  more  than  the  original  $95,  the 
transaction  takes  the  form  of  an  investment 
with  interest.  But  the  lege!  and  economic 
relations  of  the  parties  are  exactly  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.  The  ethical  and  philosophical 
questions  involved  in  the  transaction  are  dis* 
cussed  under  Intebest.  (a.t.h.) 

IHscoiime:  an  older  term  for  the  Dib- 
cuBsrvE  (q.v.)  process.  See  also  Univebse 
(in  logic).  (j JC3.) 

Dhmiveirj[laX.di8'\'Cooperire]:  Qter.EfU" 
decJewng ;  Fr.  decou/verte ;  Ital.  ecoperta.  The 
process  (or  result  of  the  process)  of  attaining 
to  a  new  truth,  a  fact  or  relation  of  facts  not 
forming  part  of  already  established  knowledge. 

The  term  has  a  twofold  implication :  (i)  of 
an  ideal  antecedent,  a  suggestion,  preconoep* 
tion,  or  hypothesis ;  (2)  of  the  establishment 
of  the  ideal  antecedent  as  objectively  true. 
Discovery  is  therefore  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  proof.  It  is  often  contrasted 
with  Invention  (q.  v.). 

LiteraJtwre :  Whewell,  Philos.  of  Discovery 
i860);  G.  GoBE,  Art  of  Scientific  Discovery 
1878).  (B.A.) 

Diserepaaey:  see  Habmony,  and  In* 
GONSiSTENCT  (in  logic). 

DiEcrete  [Lat.  diaeretus,  separate]:  Ger. 
dieoret;  Fr.  diseret;  Ital.  dieereto.  (i)  Dis- 
continuous (see  CoNTiNUiTT,  and  Continuum). 

(2)  In  log^c :  specifically  but  not  generically 
different.  Discrete  notions  are  those  which 
are  co-ordinated  under  a  more  general 
notion.  (j.m.b.) 

Diflorimination  [Lat.  diaorimen,  that 
which  separates] :  Ger.  UnUrecheidung,  Die- 
tinctian ;  Fr.  discrimination,  distinction ;  Ital. 
distinzione,  discriminazione  (Buccola).  (i)  A 
judgment  of  difference  between  two  or  more 
objects,  each  of  which  is  discerned  from  the 
total  context  of  experience  at  the  time. 

(2)  Used  for  Consciousness  of  Diffebenoe 
(q.v.)  in  cases  of  successive  sensation,  espe- 
cially under  experimental  conditions,  the 
full  expression  being  Sense  Discbimination 

(q.  v.).  (O.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

As  between  Discrimination  (i)  and  Dis- 
tinction, for  which  the  foreign  terms  are  com- 
mon, there  seems  to  be  a  subtle  variation  in 
the  character  of  the  judgment  involved.  Dis- 
tinction has  become  a  logical  term,  to  indicate 
a  more  formal  and  verbal  judgment  of  differ- 
ence, in  extreme  instances  resting  on  verbal 
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identity,  logical  consistencyy  &c. — '  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference' — while  judgment 
of  discrimination  has  a  more  real  or  material 
reference,  and  with  it  a  certain  psychological 
appreciation.  For  example,  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  say  that  I  make  a  distinction  between 
these  two  terms,  than  that  I  discriminate 
between  them.  The  scholastics  worked  out 
many  refinements  in  their  distinctio  essenr 
tialiSj  reaHSfformaMs^quidditcUisy ftc,  for  which 
special  histories  should  be  copsulted.    (j.m.b.) 

IMflOiirsiTa  [Lat.  discurrere,  to  run  about] : 
Qer.  discursiv;  Fr.  (pens^)  dtseursive;  Ital. 
(faeoUd)  discoraiva.  Pertaining  to  the  reason- 
ing or  logical  function  of  the  mind. 

Discunive  process  is  one  which  attains  a 
result  through  a  series  of  distinct  steps,  each 
logically  depending  on  those  which  precede. 
It  is  used  in  opposition  to  Intuitive  (q.  v.), 
as  applicable  to  knowledge  which  is  not 
immediately  apprehended.  The  discursive 
faculty  is  an  early  designation  of  the  reason- 
ing function.  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  elabo- 
rative  or  discursive  faculty  (Metaphydca^ 
Lect.  zz.  v).  Cf.  Kant,  Pwre  Eeaaanj  trans, 
^licklejohn,  43.  Ward  uses  the  word  intel- 
lection somewhat  in  this  sense  (Encyc,  Brii,^ 
art.Psychology).  Cf.  Intellect.  (j.h.b.-<}.f.s.) 

DijMase  [Ital.  disagio,  trouble]:  Qer. 
Krankkeii ;  Fr.  maladie ;  Ital.  malaUia, 
While  disease  refers  to  any  morbid  deviation 
from  normal  health — a  disease  of  mind  or 
body — ^it  refers  specifically  to  a  group  of 
morbid  conditions  which  affect  the  same  part 
of  the  body  and  exhibit  similar  symptoms, 
such  as  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  a  disease  of 
the  brain,  Blight's  disease,  a  disease  of  the 
wiU. 

An  important  distinction  is  drawn  between 
organic  or  structural  diseases,  in  which  there 
is  a  lesion  or  pathological  condition  of  some 
part  of  the  body ;  and  functional  diseases,  in 
which  there  is  an  irregular  action  of  a  part, 
but  without  any  organic  abnormality.  Any 
malformation  of  a  part  of  the  body,  or  lack 
or  excess  of  development,  would  form  the 
basis  of  organic  disease;  while  interferences 
with  the  circulation  or  digestion  or  the  ner- 
vous processes  would  form  the  basis  of  a  fanc- 
tional  disease.  Diseases  are  further  considered 
as  to  their  course,  their  classification,  their 
symptoms,  their  diagnosis,  their  usual  course 
or  duration,  their  prognosis,  and  their  treat- 
ment. These  aspects  are  equally  of  importance 
in  nervous  and  mental  as  in  bodily  diseases, 
and  are  in  the  main  of  medical  rather  thau 
psychological  interest.   Illustrations  of  one  or 


more  of  these  terms  in  connection  with  mental 
diseases  is  given  in  the  topics  Sanity  and 
Insanity,  and  Speech  (defects  of).  The 
general  scope  of  mental  diseases  is  indicated 
in  the  topic  Mental  Pathology;  see  also 

AbNOBMAL  P&YCHOLOOY.  (J.J.) 

The  great  progress  of  mental  pathology  of 
to-day  has  been  just  that  it  has  established 
distinct  inherent  diseases  which  have  their 
regular  evolution  and  their  distinct  existence. 
The  great  alienists  of  the  past — Pinel,£8quirol, 
&c.--dealt  mainly  with  symptoms.  (l.ic.) 

Disharmony  [Lat.  dis  -h  Or.  Apfiwia] : 
Ger.  Disharmofde'y  Fr.  disharmonie]  Ital. 
diaarmonict.     See  Habmony.  (e.b.t.) 

Dinntagration  [Lat.  dia  -h  inJUgefr,  whole] : 
Ger.  DesirUeffration ;  Fr.  disintegration ;  Ital. 
dinntegrazione.  (i)  A  general  word  for  all 
sorts  of  decay,  decomposition,  demoralization, 
the  thought  being  that  of  a  positive  decline 
from  a  previous  state  to  relative  organiza- 
tion.   (2)  Spencer^s  use:    see   Integbation 

AND  DiBINTEGBATION.  (J.M.B.) 

Disinterested  Action:  Ger.  uneigen- 
nutzige  ffandltmg;  Fr.  action  desintireMee; 
Ital.  <izione  disintereaaata.  Action  which  is 
not  determined  by  a  view  to  personal  pleasure 
or  private  interest. 

The  question  concerning  the  nature  and 
reality  of  disinterested  action  dominated  the 
controversies  of  the  English  moralists.  The 
discussion  was  started  by  Hobbes,  who  held 
that  self-preservation,  and  the  desire  of  power 
as  a  means  to  self-preservation,  were  the 
source  of  all  human  '  passions '  or  tendencies 
to  action.  The  controversy  centred  round 
the  '  disinterestedness '  of  benevolence,  which 
Hobbes  explained  as  due  to  desire  of  power, 
and  Mandeville  afterwards  declared  to  be 
simply  self-love  in  disguise.  The  chief  op- 
ponents of  Hobbes'  view  were  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson,  and  Butler.  Butler  contended 
that '  disinterestedness '  belonged  not  to  bene- 
volence only,  but  to  all  the  primary  impulses 
or  '  particular  passions ' ;  these,  he  held,  tend 
directly  to  an  object,  and  not  to  the  (personal 
or  'interested')  pleasure  of  enjoyiog  the 
object.  This  view  was  also  adopted  by 
Hume.    Cf.  Ai/tbuism,  Benevolence. 

Literatv/re:  Hobbes,  Elements  of  Law; 
BuTLEB,  Sermons;  Manbsvillb,  Fable  of 
the   Bees;    Hume,  Princ.  of    Morals,   App. 

ii.  (W.B.8.) 

IH^jiuaet  and  Ce^Jnnet :  see  Modality. 
IH^Jnnot    Species :     see    Species    (in 
logic). 

lU^Jnnetion :  see  Disjunctive. 
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BiillimotiTa  [Lat.  die-^-iungere,  to  join] : 
Ger.  dtsjtmcHv;  Fr.  disjonctif;  Ital.  c&V 
giunHvo,  Disjunction,  taken  generally,  is  the 
name  for  the  relation  obtaining  among  the 
co-ordinate  species  of  a  genus ;  a  disjunctive 
judgment^  therefore,  is  one  in  which  the 
assertion  made  is  of  such  a  relation.  The 
relation  may  affect  either  the  predicate  {S  is 
either  F  or  Q)  or  the  subject  (either  X  or  Y 
ia  Q),  or  a  number  of  propositions  (either  A  is 
true  or  ^  is  true).  The  second  type  is  either 
diqunctive  in  verbal  expression  only,  or  does 
not  require  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
third.  The  essential  feature  of  the  judgment 
is  the  presence  of  an  expressed  alternative. 
Probably  it  is  desirable  to  recognize  in  the 
diqnnctive,  as  in  other  types  of  assertion, 
a  gradation  from  propositions  which  are 
highly  concrete,  of  a  kind  often  called  divisive, 
to  propositions  of  a  highly  abstract  character. 
A  diqunctive  syllogism  is  generally  defined 
as  one  in  which  the  major  is  a  disjunctive 
proposition  and  the  minor  a  categorical  pro- 
position, restricting  the  indeterminateness  of 
the  alternation  stated  in  the  major. 

Disjunctive  judgments  and  syllogisms  seem 
first  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  peri- 
patetic followers  of  Aristotle,  who  regarded 
them  as  forms  of  conditional  argument.  From 
the  mere  formal  or  grammatical  point  of  view 
they  were  handled  by  the  Stoic  logicians,  who 
tended  towards  placing  them  on  a  level  with 
the  hypothetical  syUogism  as  a  distinct  genus. 
In  modem  logic,  discussions  regarding  the 
diqunctive  have  concerned  three  points 
mainly:  (i)  whether  and  in  what  sense  the 
disjunctive  involves  a  special  and  independent 
general  principle,  e.g.  as  Kant  maintained, 
die  law  of  exduded  middle ;  (a)  whether  the 
disjunctive  assertion  shall  be  interpreted 
as  implying  the  exclusive  character  of  the 
alternants  stated;  (3)  how  the  disjunctive 
stands  related  to  the  conception  of  the  contents 
of  knowledge  as  a  systematic  whole. 

LUeraiiure:  Pbahtl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  i. 
386  ff.,  446  ff. ;  Kant,  Logik,  §§  27-9,  77-8 ; 
Hamilton,  Logic,  i.  326  ff.,  ii.  369ff.;  Ketnss, 
Formal  Logic,  Pt.  n.  chap,  ix,  Ft.  III.  chap, 
vi;  BeadIiSY,  Princ.  of  Logic,  Bk.  I.  chap,  iv; 
LoTZE,  Logik,  §§  69,  7 1-4 ;  Bosanqujet,  Logic, 
Bk.  I.  chap,  viii;  Lange,  Logische  Stud., 
chap.  V.  (B.A.) 

Diflordar  (moral)  [Lat.  dis-^-ordo,  order] : 
Ger.  ImmortdiicU,  moraliache  Verdorhenheit ; 
Fr.  dUordrs  moral;  Ital.  duordine  morale. 
The  state  of  man  as  possessing  impulses  to 
conduct  inconsistent  with  morality. 


The  technical  use  of  this  term  is  mainly 
restricted  to  theologians,  who  regard  this 
moral  disorder  as  the  effect  of  the  Fall.  The 
Fall,  they  hold,  has  made  all  mankind  subject 
to  evil,  and  (according  to  Galvinistic  theolo- 
gians) of  themselves  altogether  incapable  of 
any  good.  In  this  view  the  moral  disorder 
amounts  to  total  depravity.  Qoodness  comes 
only  from  the  supernatural  grace  of  Gk>d; 
even  the  natural  virtues  (or  what  are  called 
virtues)  displayed  by  the  spiritually  unre- 
generate  are  not  recognized  as  exceptions  to 
this  doctrine  of  total  depravity. 

The  presence  of  moral  disorder  (in  the 
sense  of  tendencies  to  evil)  in  human  nature 
is  a  fact  of  universal  experience.  But  the 
theory  of  the  tact  above  given  is  only 
rendered  necessary  by  the  assumption  that 
man  was  originally  created  perfect,  and  there- 
after lost  all  power  of  well-doing.  A  history 
of  human  development  has  to  show  both  how 
anti-moral  tendencies  have  arisen  and  per- 
sisted, and  also  the  gradual  process  of  mora- 
lization.    Cf.  Mobal  Obdeb.  (wja.8.) 

Disparate  [Lat.  dia  +  par,  equal] :  Oer. 
disparate  verachiedmarUg ;  Fr.  duparate,  (ssn- 
Mrftons  ou  notions)  hiUroghies  (i«.m.);  Ital. 
disparato,  'Qualitatively distinct,  as  sensations 
of  the  different  senses'  (Herbart). 

Wundt  {Physiol.  Psychol,,  4th  ed.,  i.  286) 
gives  as  criterion  of  disparate  (or  verschieden- 
artige)  sensations  the  lack  of  intermediate 
stages  or  of  continuous  transition  from  one  to 
the  other,  which  occurs  only  in  sensations  of 
different  senses ;  they  are  opposed  to  qualita- 
tively similar  (gleichartige)  sensations,  be- 
tween which  such  a  continuous  tiunsition  is 
possible  by  variations  in  the  stimulus  (cf. 
Kdlpe,  Outlines  of  Psychol,  278). 

Disparate  retinal  points  are  points  that  are 
not  *  identical.'  See  Cobbespokdino  Points, 
and  Ibentigal  Pointb.  Cf.  Wundt,  Physiol. 
Psychol,  (4th  ed.),  ii.  174.  (j.M.B.-EJi.T.) 

Bijiparata  (in  logicV  A  term  appUed  to 
notions  which  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  any  common  notion  (except  of  great  gener- 
ality), which  have  therefore  no  common 
elements  of  comprehension,  though  capable, 
at  the  same  time,  of  having  portions  of  their 
spheres  common. 

There  has  never  been  a  fixed  doctrine  re- 
garding the  term  disparate  or  its  use.  Cicero 
defines  disparate  as  ^quod  ab  aliqua  re  per 
oppositionem  negationis  separatur,  ut  sapere, 
nonsapere.'  Boethius(cf.Prantl,<7McA.ci.Zo^, 
i.  686)  begins  the  more  modem  tendency  by 
defining  'disparata,  quae  tantum  a  se  diversa 
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sunt  nulla  contrarietate  pugnantia/  The  Ari- 
stotelian tradition  is  represented  by  Burgers- 
dyk's  definition, '  disparata  sunt^quorum  onum 
ploribus  opponitur,  eodem  modo '  {InH,  Log., 
i.  95  ;  cf.  Prantl,  Ge8ch.d.  Logik^  iv.  52,  133). 
The  definition  here  given  corresponds  to 
Leibnitz'  treatment  {Nowv.  JEasais,  iv.  a,  §  i), 
from  whom  it  has  found  its  way  into  the 
modem  logics. 

LUerature:  Hamilton,  Logic,  i.  209-24; 
Ubbxbwbo,  Logic,  §  53 ;  Bbadlet,  in  Mind, 
N.S.,  iv.  (B.A.) 

Biflporitj  (logical):  see  Dispabate  (in 
logic). 

lUapenflation  [Lat.  dis  +  pensare,  to 
ponder,  requite]  :  Ger.  DispensaHcn^  Erlasa^ 
m/ng;  Fr.  diajptfoaoHony  dispense;  Ital.  dU-- 
penea.  Employed,  in  connection  with  religion, 
in  two  distinct  senses :  (i)  An  ethos  or  gener- 
ally diffused  set  of  ethico-religious  circum- 
stances under  which  humanity,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  is  said  to  live ;  e.g.  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion— ruled  by  the  law;  the  'gospel'  dis- 
pensation— ^ruled  by  Obaob  (q.  v.). 

(2)  After  the  Church  had  evolved  its  or- 
ganization, a  member  who  broke  its  rules  or 
customs  could  be  restored  to  fellowship  only 
by  repenting  and  penance.  The  latter  bidcame 
so  severe  in  the  course  of  time,  that  it  could  not 
well  be  enforced  in  all  cases.  The  relaxation 
allowed  by  the  Church  is  called  a  dispensation. 
It  is  now  applied  to  any  departure  from 
established  law  or  custom  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  duly  permitted  by  the 
recognized  authorities.  Theoretically,  dis- 
pensation can  be  granted  only  in  affairs 
relating  to  law  recognized  as  *  human '  by  the 
ChurcL  (B.M.W.) 

IKflpersal  [Lat.  dispersus^  scattered] :  Ger. 
Verbrettung,  Atubreitung ;  Fr.  dissemination ; 
Ital.  dtssenUnazione.  The  means  by  which  the 
seeds,  eggs,  or  embryos  of  sedentary  plants  or 
animals  are  distributed  over  a  more  or  less 
wide  area. 

Dispersal  forms  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject  of  study  in  botany.  It  is 
effected  by  the  wind,  by  water  currents,  and 
by  animals.  In  many  cases  the  seeds  are 
provided  with  secondary  structures,  flattened 
expansions,  plumes,  hooks,  spines,  ftc,  by 
which  dispersal  may  be  furthei«d«  In  animals 
(such  as  molluscs  and  coelenterates)  dispersal 
is  generally  effected  by  currents.  In  some 
river  forms  means  are  provided  to  check  dis- 
persal, which  would  entail  the  sweeping  of 
the  young  out  to  sea.  In  some  Protozoa  the 
spores  are  dispersed  by  the  wind. 


Literature :  Ch.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species 
(1859);  ^*  ^  Wallace,  Island  Life  (1880); 
A.  Kebnbb,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Plants;  W.  J. 
SoLLAS,  On  the  Origin  of  Fresh-water 
Faunas,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc*  Dublin,  ii,  iii 
( 1 884).  (C.LL.M.-E.8.0.) 

Diirpersion  Circle:   see  Physiological 

DiSPEBSION  CiBOLE. 

JMspoflition  [Lat.  disponere,  to  dispose] : 
G^r.  Disposition;  Fr.  disposition;  Ital.  dis- 
posizione,  (i)  An  effect  of  previous  mental 
process,  or  an  element  of  original  endowment, 
capable  of  entering  as  a  co-operative  fisMstor 
into  subsequent  mental  process.  (2)  A  Pbb- 
DisPOBinoir  (q«v.).  Sense  (i)  is  recom- 
mended. (a.F.8.-<.M.B.) 

(3)  Bering  uses  the  term  for  the  after- 
effect of  general  Adaptation  (visual),  (e.b.t.) 

The  term  is  applied  both  to  consciousness 
and  to  nervous  action  (see  the  next  topic). 
Dispositions  are  both  congenital  (as  impulse 
or  native  tendency  =  Pbedispobitiok)  and 
acquired  (acquired  tendency).  In  recent 
discussion  (Lipps,  Stout,  Hofler,  &c.)  dispo- 
sition has  this  broad  meaning,  while  Einstell- 
ung  applies  to  acquired  tendencies,  as  in  the 
'  setting '  of  the  attention  (KUlpe,  (kUlines  of 
PsyehoL,  §  74,  4).  On  the  mental  side,  the 
characteristic  thing  about  disposition  is  its 
preparatory  influence  in  the  determination 
of  subsequent  states  of  mind.  It  represents 
impulse  or  habit  under  arrest.  Considered 
with  reference  to  the  event  towards  which  its 
determining  influence  is  directed,  it  enters 
into  expectation.  In  psychophysical  experi- 
ments it  shows  itself  in  so-called  Anticipa- 
tion (q-T.).  The  typical  rise  and  gradual 
growth  of  an  acquired  disposition  is  a  func- 
tion of  accommodation  through  a  series  of  exer- 
cises. Habituation  (q.v.)  is  applied  to  thispro* 
cess — a  translation  of  the  German  Einilbung. 

LiteraJture\  Iapvb,  Grundthatsachen  des 
Seelenlebens ;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  i, 
and  Manual  of  Psychol. ;  HOflsb,  Psycho- 
logie;  W1TA8SK,  Arch.  f.  sys.  Philos.,  Ill, 

1897,  273.  (JJf.B.-0.F.8.) 

DispOEition  (nervous).  The  tendency  of  a 
nervous  centre,  system,  or  element  to  function 
in  a  particular  manner,  either  from  native 
endowment  or  from  previous  functioning. 

German  physiologists  use  the  word  Bahnung, 
which  includes  the  actual  canalization  (Waller) 
or  anatomical  path-making  which  results  from 
continued  nervous  discharges  in  the  same 
direction.  Disposition  has  fimctional  reference, 
and  the  English  term  Facilitation  (q*  v.)  has 
been  suggested  for  Bahnung.      (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 
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According  to  Wundt,  tliis  functional  dispo- 
sition constitates  the  physiological  basis  of 
ideational  association  {Physiol,  Psyekol.,  4tb 
ed.,  ii.  473),  and  therefore  of  retention.  In- 
herited dispositions  (see  Pbebisposition)  are 
the  basis  of  instinctive  actions.  (e.b.t.) 

Bisputatioii :  see  Obligations  (in  logic). 

Dissent:  see  Objection  ;  and  cf.  Assent, 
and  Consent. 

(and  -itj) :  see  Resemblance 


AND  SiMILABITY,  WhOLE  (logical). 

Dissociation  [Lat.  dia  +  aociua,  a  com- 
panion]: Ger.  Dissoziation;  Fr.  dissoeiation ; 
Ital.  disaociazUme,  The  process  by  which  we 
come  to  discriminate  within  a  whole  components 
which  have  not  been  discriminated  in  previous 
experiences  of  this  whole.  (o.r.s.,  j.ilb.) 

Dissociation  (law  of).  When  a  and  h 
have  occurred  together  as  parts  of  the  same 
total  object,  without  being  discriminated,  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  them,  a,  in  a  new  com- 
bination, ax,  favours  the  discrimination  of 
a,  b,  and  x  from  each  other.  '  What  is  asso- 
ciated now  with  one  thing  and  now  with 
another,  tends  to  become  dissociated  from 
either,  and  to  grow  into  an  object  of  abstract 
contemplation  by  the  mind.  One  might  call 
this  the  law  of  "  dissociation  by  varying  con- 
comitants " '  (James,  Frine.  ofPtyehcH^X  506). 
See  also  Stumpf,  Ufher  den  paydtohgiaehen 
Urtprtmg  der  Raumvorstdlung,  1 30-4 
( Untersehieden  wird  nur,  was  getrenni  uxthr^ 
genommen  warden  tet,  132).         (O.F.8.,  j.k.b.) 

Dissociation  (and  Disaggregation,  pa- 
thological): G^r.  Dissoziation  {Auflosung); 
Fr.  dissoeioHan  {disagrigaiion) ;  Ital.  disso- 
dazione  (disgregcusione).  In  general,  disso- 
ciation refers  to  the  converse  of  the  processes 
of  evolution  or  building  up  of  functions  of 
which  life  so  largely  consists. 

Dissolution  or  degeneration  exhibits  the 
breaking  down  of  more  highly  developed 
structures  into  simpler  ones,  the  retrogression 
from  a  more  highly  complex  and  elaborate 
stage  to  a  less  developed  one.  Dissocia- 
tion more  specifically  refers  to  special  forms 
of  mental  abnormality  of  the  type  thus 
outlined. 

Such  abnormalities  may  be  very  slight  in 
character,  representing  merely  the  momentary 
lapse  of  the  most  completely  developed  func- 
tions of  the  mind.  When  more  grave  they 
are  firequently  termed  Disaggregation.  In 
connection  with  the  study  of  Attention  (q.v.), 
of  Hallucinations  (q.v.)  and  Illusions 
(q.  v.),  of  disorders  of  Pebsonalitt  (q.  v.),  and 
of  Consciousness  (q.  v.),  states  of  dissociation 


and  disaggregation  are  constantly  met  with. 
The  main  trend  of  conscious  thought  is  ap* 
parently  disintegrated,  and  a  portion  of  the 
stream  is  dissociated  from  the  rest ;  so  that 
the  subject,  while  in  his  normal  state,  is 
unaware  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  ab- 
normal or  dissociated  state ;  and  in  turn  in  the 
latter  state  seems  but  dimly  conscious  of  his 
surroundings  and  his  normal  personality. 
From  the  momentary  interruption  of  collected 
thought,  known  as  abstraction  or  reverie,  to 
actual  hallucinations;  from  somnambulism 
and  artificially  induced  states  of  hypnosis  to 
hysteria  and  mania,  the  r6le  of  dissociation 
may  be  clearly  recognized.  What  the  nature 
of  the  process  in  the  central  nervous  system 
may  be,  which  brings  about  these  changes,  has 
hem  the  subject  of  theoretical  interpretation, 
which  may  be  profitably  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  personality  and 
of  hallucinations. 

Literaiuire:  titles  cited  under  the  topics  re- 
ferred to  above,  especially  the  works  of  Jaicbs, 
Pierbe  Janet,  Binet,  Bibot;  also  Pabish, 
Hallucinations  and  Illusions  (1897).       (J.J-) 

Dissonanea  [Lat.  dis-k-Mnaref  to  sound]  : 
G^r.  Dissonanz;  Fr.  dissonance;  Ital.  disso^ 
nanza.   See  Consonanob.  (e.b.t.) 

Distance :  see  Extension,  and  Space. 

Distano6(vi8ualperceptionof):  seeDEPTH. 

Distinct  and  Distinctness:  see  Cleab 

AND  DiSTINOT. 

Distinct  Term :  see  Quantity  (logical). 

Distinction :  see  Discbimination. 

Distangnish :  see  Discbibunation. 

Distraction  [Lat.  dis  +  tractus,  drawn]  : 
G^.  Zerstreutheit ;  Fr.  ddstracHon ;  Ital.  distra-- 
zions*  (i)  A  state  of  distraction  exists  when  a 
plurality  of  disconnected  objects  tend  simultane- 
ously to  occupy  attention,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
efiiactively  exercised  upon  any  one  of  them.  See 
Attention  (and  defects  of).       (oj'.s.-j.m.b.) 

(3)  Pathological.  There  are  several  irre- 
ducible cases :  (a)  from  Absent-mindedness 
(q.v.),  from  excessive  concentration  or  pre- 
occupation, possibly  delusional;  (6)  from  in- 
capacity to  concentrate  steadily ;  (e)  from  too 
few  or  too  many  excitations  badly  systematized 
or  in  conflict  among  themselves.  See  Pierre 
Janet,  Automatisme  psi/ehologique  (1889),  and 
£tai  menUU  des  Ht/sUriques  (1893).        (l.m.) 

Distraction  of  Attention  (experimental): 
Qer.  Abienkung  der  Aufinerksamkeit ;  Fr. 
distraction  de  raUention;  ItaL  distrazione 
deXX  attenzione.  A  state  of  inattention  arti- 
ficially produced  by  positive  stimulation  of 
the  attention  to  something  else.  (j.m.b.) 
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The  state  of  inattention  may  be  induced 
most  easily  by  the  supervention  of  a  distract- 
ing stimulus  upon  an  already  existent  state 
of  attention.  It  is  theoretically  important 
that  the  state  of  inattention  should  be  ex- 
amined, since  we  wish  to  know  what  are  the 
attributes  of  the  simple  processes  given  in 
that  state,  and  what  results  the  measurement 
of  sensibility  and  sense  discrimination  yields 
during  inattention  as  compared  with  the  re- 
sults gained  during  attention.  The  problem 
is,  however,  still  very  far  from  solution.  It 
seems  that  only  the  error  methods  can  be 
employed  (see  Pbyohopbysical  Methods), 
that  tiie  distraction  must  be  continuous  and 
must  have  a  strong  affective  tone,  and  that 
scents  fulfil  the  required  conditions  better 
than  any  other  form  of  distracting  stimulus 
hitherto  tried.  (e.b.t.) 

In  this  article  (and  others)  the  terms 
'sensibility'  and  'sense  discrimination'  are 
substituted  for  Sensitivitt  (q.  v.)  and 
Sensible  Disgbimination  (q.v.)  used  by 
the  writer.  (j.x(.b.) 

Literatture :  Bbbtels,  Diss.  (Dorpat,  1889) ; 
Papers  in  the  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  by 
Daniels,  Hamlin,  Moyeb,  Bibgh,  Dablino- 
TON,  ftc. ;  MtNSTEBBEBG,  Psychol.  Rcv.,  i; 
BiNET,  Rev.  Philos.,  xxix.  138,  xxx.  136;  De 
Sanctis,  Patol.  dell'  attenzione  (1898).  (e.b.t.) 

Difltribntion  (in  biology)  [Lat.  distri- 
huere] :  Ger.  Verbreiiung,  Verteilung ;  Fr.  dia- 
trihuticn  giographiqtu  ;  Ital.  distribuzicne, 
bichcorologia.  That  branch  of  biology  which 
deals  with  the  distribution  of  animals  or 
plants  in  space  (chorology)  and  in  time 
(chronology).  In  1857  Sclater  established 
six  great  zoological  regions. 

LitercUure  :  de  Candolle,  Q^ographie 
botanique  (1855);  Obtmann,  Marinengeo- 
graphie;  the  works  of  Sclateb  (1857  and 
1899),  A.  MuBBAT  (1866),  A.  R.  Wallace 
(1876-80),  A.  Heilfbin  (1887),  and  F.  E. 
Beddabd  (1897),  ^^  ^^  Distribution  of 
Animals;  Bakeb,  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Botanical  Geography  (for  the  Distribution  of 
Plants).  (c.ll.ic.~e.8.g.) 

Difltribntion  (in  economics):  Ger.  Dis- 
iribtUum;  Fr.  digdribution ;  Ital.  dutrtbuztone. 
The  economic  process  by  which  the  shares  of 
the  product  which  go  to  labour,  capital, 
natural  agents,  &c.,  are  determined. 

The  azialysis  of  price  into  rent,  wages,  and 
profits  is  very  old,  and  is  fully  developed  in 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Ricardo  diowed 
the  existence  of  certain  peculiarities  in  regard 
to  rent,  and  anticipated  the  form  of  modem 
I. 


analysis  on  this  subject.  J.  B.  Say  (1803) 
made  distribution  a  '  department '  of  political 
economy,  co-ordinate  with  production  and  con« 
sumption.  Most  English  writers  have  made 
a  fourth  department — exchange. 

According  to  the  theory  currently  held,  of 
which  Marshall  is  the  acknowledged  exponent, 
there  is  in  each  year  a  net  income  or  *  national 
dividend,'  which  is  divided  into  component 
parts  by  economic  laws,  and  which  is  capable 
of  statical  analysis.  According  to  another 
theory,  first  developed  by  Newcomb,  that 
which  is  distributed  is  essentially  a  flow 
rather  than  a  quantity,  and  the  attempt  to 
analyse  it  by  static  methods  involves  great 
danger  of  fallacy. 

Liieratu/re  :  Mabshall,  Princ.  of  Econ.,  i. 

(A.T.H.) 

Difltribntion  (in  logic) :  Ger.  Verthailtmg, 
DistribtUian ;  Fr,  distrtbtUion;  Ital.  distribur- 
zione.  The  abstract  name  distribution  now 
signifies  in  logic  the  state  of  a  term  in  a  pro- 
position, in  regard  to  its  quantity.  A  term  is 
said  to  be  distributed,  when  it  is  taken  univer- 
sally; to  be  undistributed,  when  it  is  taken 
particularly. 

The  modem  sense  of  the  word  distribution 
seems  first  to  have  been  fixed  by  Petrus  His- 
panus  (see  Prantl,  Oeaeh.  d,  Logik,  iii.  60  f.), 
who  defines  it  as  *  multiplicatio  termini  com- 
munis per  signum  universale  facta,  ut  cum 
dicitur  '*  omnis  homo,"  iste  terminus  "  homo  " 
distribuitur,'  and  thus  restricts  the  application 
to  terms  taken  universally.  The  earlier  usage, 
from  Cicero  onwards,  regarded  distribution  as 
the  process  of  considering  the  effect  of  the 
quantifying  additions  by  which  a  term  was 
made  universal  in  application.  (B.A.) 

Distribution  of  Srrors:  see  Ebbobs,  and 
cf.  Vablition  (statistical  treatment  of). 

DistribntiTa  Frijicipla:  see  Symbolic 
Logic. 

Disutilitj  [Lat.  dis+utilitas]  :  Ger.  sub- 
jektive  Kosten;  Fr.  j>erU  d^utilite;  Ital.  inr 
utility  (rare — e.h.).  The  sum  of  tiie  motives 
which  tend  to  counterbalance  the  estimated 
utility  of  a  line  of  conduct,  and  which,  at 
the  economic  margin  (see  Maboinal  Incbe- 
mext),  are  just  equal  to  that  utility. 

The  early  writers  on  utility  treated  it  as 
nearly  synonymous  with  pleasure,  and  used 
pain  as  its  antithesis.  But  utility  can  pro- 
bably not  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  pleasure ; 
and  even  if  it  could  be,  there  is  need  of  a  word 
to  express  the  counterbalancing  motives  more 
fully  than  pain  does.  For  instance,  in  Jevons' 
Theory  of  Political  Economy,  we  are  led  to 
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infer  that  a  oian  contmues  to  work  as  long  as 
the  pleasure  from  the  earnings  is  in  excess  of 
the  pain  involved;  and  that  he  stops  at  a 
point  of  indifference.  But  a  numher  of  other 
causes  besides  actual  pain  may  lead  him  to 
stop ;  in  other  words,  he  may  have  an  excess 
of  pleasure  in  work  at  the  stopping  point. 
The  pain  plu9  these  other  motives — ^in  case 
they  can  be  logically  superadded — constitutes 
the  disutility ;  or,  as  Marshall  calls  it, '  dis- 
commodity.' (A.T.H.) 

IMverseaudlHTendtj:  seeKsssMBLANCE 

AND  SlMILABITT,  and  cf.  DIFFERENCE. 

IHTided  Fnypocitiony  &c.  (in  logic) :  see 

MODALITT. 

IHvmation :  see  Magic. 

IHTina  Ooremment:  see  Govebnmeet 
(divine). 

IHTina  Bight :  Oer.  goUUe^ies  BedU ;  Ft. 
droU  divin ;  Ital.  diritto  divino.  Right  con- 
ferred by  God.  The  phrase  is  chiefly  used  to 
express  the  theory  that  kings  hold  their  autho- 
rity, not  from  the  choice  or  consent  of  their 
subjects,  but  from  God  himself. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  nearly  all  rulers 
to  represent  their  office  as  sacred :  '  There 's 
such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king'  {ffamletf  iv. 
5^;  hence  their  frequent  alliance  with  reli- 
gion. But  the  idea  of  divine  right  came 
most  to  the  front  in  England  in  the  17th 
century,  during  the  disputes  of  the  Stusxts 
with  the  people.  At  the  Restoration,  1660, 
it  was  the  accepted  Royalist  doctrine.  Sir 
Robert  Filmer  (in  various  writings  from  1648 
to  1680)  based  it  on  the  patriarchal  authority 
of  Adam  as  father  of  the  hulnaA  fetmily.  His 
conclusion  was  that  constitutional  liberties 
were  not  rights  of  the  people,  but  gracious 
concessions  of  the  king.  Filmer  was  answered 
by  Algernon  Sidney  and  Locke,  the  latter  as 
champion  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688.  By  1 7 60 
the  Tory  doctrine  had  passed  into  an  acquies- 
cence m  &  de  facto  government.  The  older 
doctrine  had  an  ephemeral  revival  at  the  time 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  18 14,  and  it  seems  to  be 
held  by  tiie  present  emperor  of  Germany. 
Cf.  Absolutism,  Passive  Obedience,  Mon- 

ABCHT.  (J.B.) 

IHTina  Tjrpe:  Ger.  gMicher  Typus;  Fr. 
type  divin;  Ital.  tipo  divino.  A  quality  or 
character  of  material  things,  which  is  regarded 
as  expressing  the  divine  character. 

While  the  general  thought  is  that  of  sym- 
bolism (see  Symbol),  it  has  been  elaborated 
in  detail  by  Buskin  (Mod,  PahUtTB^  ii),  by 
whom  infinity  is  treated  as  the  type  of  divine 
incomprehensibleness ;  repose  as  that  of  divine 


permanence;    symmetry,  of   divine    justice, 

&C.  (J.H.T.) 

DiTinitj :  see  God. 

JHTisiliilitj  [Lat.  divisua^  from  ditddere, 
to  divide] :  Ger.  TheObarkeit ;  Fr.  divUOnlUi ; 
ItaL  divisibility.  The  property  according  to 
which  any  quantity  or  whole  is  resolvable 
into  parts,  which  remain  parts  of  this  whole. 

The  differentiae  of  the  concept  of  divisibility 
consist  (i)  in  actual  resolution,  not  mere 
distinction,  of  parts.  Many  cases  of  Quantitt 
(q.v.)  admit,  as  quantities,  of  distinction  of 
parts,  while  they  cannot  be  resolved  into 
these  parts:  sudi  is  a  biological  oiganism. 
(2)  in  retolution  into  parts  which  retain  their 
quantitative  relation  to  the  whole.  Chemical 
analysis,  for  example,  does  not  illustrate 
divisibility — except  on  the  purely  quanti- 
tative theory  of  atomic  weights.  So  a  mental 
whole  or  object  is  not  divisible.  Indivisibility 
is  usually  used  not  to  cover  all  cases  to  which 
divisibility  does  not  apply,  but  only  cases  of 
minimum,  including  infinitely  small,  quantities. 
Cf.  the  cross-references  made  under  Atom 
(various  topics). 

The  problem  of  the  divisibility  of  matter 
early  arose  to  plague  philosophers :  cf.  Mokad. 
That  of  finite  and  infinite  divisibility  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  antinomies  (cosmological)  of 
Kant  {Critiqtie  cf  Pure  Bauon,  in  loc.). 

Literature:  see  the  extensive  citations 
given  by  £i8leb,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe, 
*  Teilbarkeit.'  (J.M.B.) 

IMviEion  (logical)  [Lat.  dividere,  to  divide] : 
Ger.  Eintheilung ;  Fr.  division ;  Ital.  divisione. 
The  resolution  of  a  genus  into  its  consti- 
tuent species,  or  the  analysis  of  the  extent  of 
a  general  notion. 

So  defined,  the  process  of  division  fiinds  its 
theoretical  lower  limit  at  dasses  not  pre- 
senting features,  variation  in  which  deter- 
mines classes  of  less  extent.  Such  classes 
were  called  ir^ma  species;  they  were  the 
indivisibles  or  atoms  in  the  Aristotelian  scheme, 
and  were  regarded  as  natural  kinds,  types  fixed 
in  nature.  In  a  less  objective  way  the  Aristo- 
telian logic  defines  the  superior  limit,or  sutnma 
genera— ciaaaesof  widest  extent,  in  which  there- 
fore the  determining  marks  are  at  a  minimum. 
The  process  implies  the  rules :  that  the  con- 
stituent species  or  dividing  members  in  each 
division  shall  be  determined  by  variation  in 
respect  to  one  and  the  same  feature  of  the  generic 
mdLrkB,callediheJkmdafnentumdivisionis;  that 
the  constituent  species  shall  exclude  one  an- 
other; that  the  species  shall  exhaust  the  genus 
or  divided  whole.    In  a  continuous  series  of 
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diviflions  and  BabdiviBions,  it  is  ako  advisable 
to  secure  that  the  successiye  fumdafnt/Ua 
divisionia  selected  should  stand  in  a  regularly 
descending  scale  of  specification,  nejku  diwio 
per  §aUum.    Gf.  Oenttb  (in  logic).  (bjl.) 

Division  of  Labour:  Qer.ArbdUtheilwng; 
Fr.  dividon  du  travail;  Ital.  divisiane  dd 
lavoTO,  The  system  under  which  different  in- 
dividuals, instead  of  labouring  to  supply  each 
his  own  wants,  specialize  their  production,  and 
rely  on  the  products  of  others  for  a  large  part 
of  their  consumption. 

The  system  is  described  by  Gfreek  writers 
(Xenophon  and  Aristotle),  and  its  workings 
were  elucidated  by  Beccaria  and  Turgot 
The  name,  'division  of  labour/  is  due  to 
Adam  Smith.  Wakefield,  Mill,  and  others 
have  shown  that  division  of  labour  is  simply 
the  most  obvious  among  many  forms  of  labour 
co-operation;  and  Wakefield  went  so  far  as 
to  oppose  the  current  use  of  the  term  as  in- 
correct and  misleading.  In  this  last  particular 
his  ideas  have  not  found  acceptance.  For  the 
effects  of  division  of  labour  see  Smith,  WeaUh 
ofNoHaiM,  Bk.  I.  chap.  i.  (a.t.h.) 

DiasinMMi  [AS.  dytig^  foolish,  stupid]: 
Qer.  Schmnddgefiihl,  Dr^^schwindd;  Fr.  ver- 
iige\  Ital.  vertigvM.  An  organic  sensation 
of  whirling,  lack  of  balance,  and  confusion 
primarily  spacial.  (j.k.b.) 

It  is  set  up  by  rotation  of  the  body,  sharp 
jerking  of  the  head,  the  movement  of  a  boat 
at  sea,  elevation  above  level  ground,  &c. ;  to 
which  may  be  added  organic  or  fonctional 
troubles  of  the  auditory  apparatus  {vertigede 
MhdM).  There  is  also  dizziness  from  sto- 
machic and  toxic  causes — from  alcohol  and 
poisons  of  maoy  kinds.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
frora  the  oesophageal  sensation  of  nausea  or 
sickness,  which  often  accompanies  it.  Its 
seat  is  in  doubt,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
probably  the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular 
canals. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  sensation  has 
been  studied  (i)  by  way  of  experiment  upon 
deaf-mutes,  controlled  by  autopsy,  and  (a)  by 
rotation  experiments  made  with  the  normal 
human  subject.  Yivisectional  experiments  upon 
birds  and  fishes  (3)  sustain  the  general  con- 
clusion that  the  csjials  constitute  an  organ  for 
orientation,  but  furnish  no  evidence  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sensation.  See  Obixn- 
TATioir,  Illusions  of  Motion  (2),  and  Static 
Srnss  (also  for  Lit&raitwrt).         (e.b.t.-l.m.) 

Docetism  [Qr.  dMcIir,  to  imagine,  appear]  : 
Qer,  DiJcetitmua;  Tr.  docHimne;  Itsl,  Doce- 
tirnno.      The  doctrine  of  the  Docetae — ^that 


during  his  earthly  life  Christ  possessed  a 
phenomenal  or  phantom  body,  not  a  real  or 
natural  one. 

This  'heresy'  was  an  early  result  of  the 
many  difficulties  connected  witii  the  problem  of 
two  natures  in  a  single  personality.  Christian 
apologists,  like  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  re- 
garded the  Docetae  as  a  regularly  constituted 
sect,  founded  by  Julius  Cassianus.  The  truth 
rather  is  that  Docetism  was  an  inevitable  ac- 
companiment of  the  peculiar  speculations  of 
the  Manichaeans  and  Gnostics,  the  former 
taking  a  more  extreme  view  than  the  latter, 
and  extending  their  phenomenalism,  not  only 
to  Christ's  body,  but  practically  to  all  occur- 
rences connected  with  his  life  as  a  man  (the 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  ftc).  Some  of  the 
later  mystics,  like  Boehme,  have  displayed 
Docetic  leanings.   Cf .  Gnosticism,  and  Mi^- 

CHABISM.  (B.M.W.) 

DociiiiMntarySypothanfl:  Ger.  Urevan- 
geUwnthypothiue;  Fr.  hypoth^  de  rivangQe 
primUif;  Ital.  ipotesi  documentaria,  A  hypo- 
thesis regarding  the  composition  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible  out  of  which  the  Hiohbb  Cbiticism 
(q.  V.)  may  be  said  to  have  sprung.  It  consisted 
essentially  in  the  theory  that  discrepancies  were 
to  be  reconciled  by  the  recognition  of  a  plurality 
of  documents,  and  of  an  editor  who  used  these 
documents.  It  was  originated  by  Du  Kn  and 
Witsius,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  reached  its  zenith  with  Eichhom  and  lus 
school  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century. 

Liieraiwre :  Du  Pin,  A  New  Hist,  of 
Eocles.  Writers  (Eng.  trans.),  i  f.;  Wrr- 
sius.  Misc.  Saora^  103  f.;  Lowth,  Prelimi- 
nary Diss,  and  Trans,  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah;  Eichhobn,  Einleit.  ins  Alt.  Test. ;  and 
Urgeschichte  (in  Repertorium  f.  Biblische 
u.  Morgenlandische  Litt.),  iv,  and  espec.  v. 

187  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Bogma  [Gr.  d<fyfui,  a  thing  thought] :  Qer. 
Dogma  I  Fr.  dogme;  ItaL  dogma,  (i)  Any 
expression  or  embodiment  of  an  opinion  or 
belief ;  a  teaching  or  doctrine  explidUy  stated. 
This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  and  is 
relatively  neutral  as  compared  with  other 
usages. 

(2)  A  formula  authorized  by  the  official  re- 
presentatives, or  by  the  finaUy  decisive  ex- 
pounders, of  the  &itii  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  of  any  branch  of  that  church  whose  teach- 
ing may  be  in  question,  such  formula  being 
expressive  of  what  this  religious  body  not  only 
holds  to  be  the  truth,  but  officially  requires  its 
followers  to  accept.  In  a  similar  sense,  the 
term  dogma  may  be  used  to  name  the  explicit 
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or  official  teaching  of  any  religiooB  body  what- 
ever, whether  Ghnstian  or  not^  although  histo- 
rical usage  connects  the  word  dogma  most 
frequently  with  the  Christian  Church,  as  re- 
presented by  the  decisions  and  formulations  of 
the  General  CounciLs^or  of  thepopes,  respecting 
the  faith,  and  also,  especially  in  more  modem 
discussion,  with  the  various  formulated  creeds 
of  the  bodies  into  which  Christendom  has  come 
to  be  divided. 

(3)  An  expression  of  a  more  or  less  funda- 
mental and  universal  conviction,  without  any 
statement  of  the  g^unds  for  such  conviction, 
or  with  an  explicit  refusal  to  attempt  to  give 
such  grounds,  or  with  an  insufficient  or  un- 
critical statement  of  these  reasons. 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  often  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  and  in  polemic  philosophical 
writing  frequently  implies  that  the  teaching 
called  a  dogma  is  held  by  the  opponent  upon 
insufficient  grounds.  In  this  sense  one  sp^Jcs 
of  a  '  mere  dogma.'  In  this  sense  too  Kant 
regards  earlier  philosophy,  and  especially  the 
Leibnitz-Wolffiim  philosophy,  as  dogmatism, 
and  so  calls  it  because  of  its  failure  to  meet 
his  own  critical  requirements.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  give  this  polemic  sense  of  the  term 
dogma  a  more  precise  formulation,  Kant  him- 
self (^rt<.  d,  reinen  Vemimft^  and  ed.,765)  dis- 
tinguishes dogmas  from  mathematical  theorems, 
as  well  as  from  principles  of  the  understanding, 
and  proposes,  as  the  technical  definition  of 
dogma,  the  following : — 

(4)  'A  direct  synthetic  proposition  upon  the 
basis  of  mere  conceptions';  i.e.  an  assertion 
that,  without  the  aid  of  mathematical  construc- 
tion, or  of  appeal  to  the  general  conditions 
which  make  our  experience  possible,  asserts  of 
a  subject  what  is  not  involved  in  the  mere 
definition  of  that  subject.  (J>b.) 

Philosophy  is  interested  rather  in  the 
problem  r^^arding  the  sources  of  dogma 
than  in  dogma  itself.  Historically,  very  varied 
views  have  been  held  on  this  question.  Roman 
Catholicsderive  dogma  from  revelation  asgiven 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  from  tradition,  that  is, 
authority.  Theoretically,  the  early  Protestants 
quarried  dogma  from  the  Scriptures;  but, 
practically,  a  great  deal  of  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  passed  into  their  schemes  through  the 
medium  of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  a 
whole.  This  latter  fact  began  to  become  plain 
early  in  the  1 9th  century,  especially  when  the 
historico-genetio  method  was  articulated. 
Hence,  the  question  was  consciously  put :  From 
what  source  other  than  the  Scripture  is  dogma 
derived,  seeing  that  there  is  another  source  ? 


Here  great  divergence  of  opinion  became 
manifest.  Some,  like  Schleiermacher,  J.  T. 
Beck,  Schenkel,  and  Plitt,  relied  on  a  subjec- 
tive source — 'pious  self-consciousness,'  'con- 
science,' and  the  like.  Others,  like  Martensen, 
founded  on  a  quasi-objective  source — 'the 
perfect  mediation  between  the  ideas  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  ideas  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion.' The  problem  has  recently  attracted 
fresh  attention  in  philosophical  cindes,  thanks 
to  the  attitude  towards  authority  taken  by 
A.  J.  Balfour  in  The  Foundations  of  Bduf, 
and  the  similar  tendencies  of  Benjamin  Kidd 
in  Social  BvoltUion.  The  fundamental  fallacy 
attaching  to  the  several  discussions  of  this 
second  source,  regarded  from  a  philosophical 
standpoint,  is  that  they  fail  to  analyse  the 
process  of  thought  of  which  dogma  is  a 
result. 

Liiera4ure :  this  is  enormous,  and  is  folly 
given  in  Herzog^s  Beal-Encyc,  art.  Dog- 
matik;  Habnack,  Hist  of  Dogma  (Eng. 
trans.),  i.  15  f.,  359  f.,  vi.  33  f. ;  Balfoub,  The 
Foundations  of  Belief,  185  f.;  Wallace, 
Lectures  and  Essays  on  Nat.  Theol.  and 
Ethics,  73  f.;  Ritchie,  in  the  Int  J.  of  Ethics, 
V.  107  f.  (B.M.vr.) 

Bogiiiaties :  Qer.  Dogmatik;  Fr.  dog- 
maUqae ;  Ital.  dogmatiea»  The  name  given 
to  that  section  of  systematic  theology  which 
deals  logically  with  doctrine ;  it  is  otherwise 
called  doctrinal  theology. 

Dogmatics  has  for  its  field  all  doctrinal  ques- 
tions connected  with  God;  those  relating  to 
man  as  a  religious  being,  and  the  subject  of 
Qod's  care;  and  those  arising  from  the  essen- 
tial relationship  between  Gk>d  and  man  follow- 
ing from  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  pre- 
vious sections.  The  entire  subject  is  bound 
up  with  the  history  of  dogma,  as  a  preliminary 
apparatus;  and  with  speculative  philosophy 
as  an  indispensable  organon. 

Literatu/re:  articles  in  the  various  theological 
encyclopaedias,  e.g.  Hsbzoo;  Rothe,  Theol. 
Encyc,  100  f.;  Schleiebmacheb,  Der  christl. 
Glaube;  Lipsius,  Lehrb.  d.  Dogmatik; 
Dobneb,  Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Frank,  Syst.  d.  christl.  Gewissheit; 
Kahleb,  Die  Wiss.  d.  christl.  Lehre, 
ii ;  H.  ScHULTz,  Grundr.  d.  evang.  Dogma- 
tik. (BJf.W.) 

Bogmatimi :  Qer.DogvnaHsmus;  Fr.  dog- 
maUsme;  Ital.  dogmaiismo.  (i)  A  form  of 
philosophy  which  assumes  a  certain  system  of 
principles  as  its  starting-point  Opposed 
to  dogmatism  are  Scepticism  (q.v.)  and 
Cbiticism  (q.  v.). 
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In  the  strict  sense,  any  philosophy  is  dog- 
matic which  avoids  the  I^rrhonic  scepticism. 
Every  discipline  must  start  with  certain  un- 
proved assumptions.  In  the  broader  sense, 
an  uncritical  philosophy  which  makes  un- 
necessary assumptions  is  called  dogmatic.  So 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  which  in 
the  main  took  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as 
a  starting-point,  is  dogmatic. 

The  current  distinction  between  dogmatism 
as  a  principle  and  dogmatism  as  a  method  is 
not  well  founded.  Since  dogmatism  is  simply 
the  positing  of  unproved  principles,  any  dog- 
matism involves  a  dogmatic  method,  and  any 
dogmatic  method  involves  dogmatism,  (r.h.8.) 

(2)  Applied  specifically  to  the  philosophy 
of  Christian  Wolff,  in  whom  the  dogmatic 
tendencies  of  pre-Kantian  philosophy,  and 
notably  of  Leibnitz,  are  said  to  culminate. 
Kant  himself  wa&  a  disciple  of  Wolff  in  his 
'dogmatic'  or  pre-critical  period  (see  the 
histories  of  philosophy).  For  Fichte's  use,  see 
Idbalism.    Cf.  Dogma  (3).  (j.m.b.) 

Doliohoeeplialie  [Or.  fkikixSs,  long,-h  xc^aX^, 
headi:  Ger.  doltehicephdl,  langkopfig\  Fr. 
d6U€Aoeiphale;  lia\.dolicocefalo.  Long-headed; 
the  opposite  of  Bsachtcephalic  ;  having  a 
cephalic  index  (ratio  of  maximum  transverse 
diameter  of  skull  or  head  to  maximum  anterior- 
posterior  diameter)  of  considerably  less  than 
the  normal ;  usually  less  than  75 :  100.  If  a 
further  distinction  is  made  between  sub- 
dolichocephalic  and  true  dolichocephalic,  the 
former  would  include  skulls  with  a  cephalic 
index  of  ?5-oi~77-77  :  100,  and  the  latter,  of 
less  than  75 :  100.  Among  dolichocephalic 
races  may  be  cited  West  African  negroes, 
Arabs,  Kaffirs,  &c.  See  Indsx  (with  illustra- 
tion), and  Cbanighetry.  (j.j.) 

2>oloiir  [Lat.  dolor,  pain] :  Ger.  Schmerz ; 
Fr.  douUur;  ItaL  dciore.  Bodily  or  mental 
pain  or  suffering,  but  particularly  mental.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Mblancholia  (q.  v.).  (J.J.) 

I>oliUi  [Gr.  dAoff]:  Ger.  Dohu;  Fr.  dd; 
Ital.  dolo.  (i)  A  ciufty  act,  intended  to  mis- 
lead another,  and  do  him  damage. 

(a)  A  wrongful  act  of  the  above  description. 
This  is  more  precisely  styled  dolus  malua 
{Dig.,  iv.  3,  Be  Dolo  Malo,  i,  §  2). 

D&lua^m  the  primary  sense,  was  often  justifi- 
able or  meritorious;  as  if  the  object  of  the 
craft  and  injury  were  a  public  enemy,  or  a 
robber.  It  was  then  dolus  honus  (Dig,,  iv.  3, 
De  Dolo  Malo,  i,  §  3).  When  there  was  no 
such  excuse,  it  was  dol/ua  nudua,  and  dolus  is 
ordinarily  used  in  Boman  law  in  the  meaning 
of  dolus  mdlus.    Gross  negligence  was  treated 
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as  tantamount  to  dolus  (Dig.,  xvi.  3,  Depositi 
vel  Contra,  32) ;  but  only  in  determining  civil 
remedies  {Dig.,  xviii.  8,  Ad  Legem  Corruliam, 
ftc,  7).  A  special  action  lay  for  dolus,  and  it 
was  the  foundation  also  of  a  defensive  excep- 
tion. See  Fhillimore's  Princ.  and  Maxims 
of  Jurisprudence,  xxviii;  Sohm's  Instit.  of 
Eoman  Law,  §§  29,  72.  Fraud,  malice,  or  bad 
faith,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  indispensable 
element  in  dolus  mdlus  {Dig.,  iv.  3,  18,  §  5). 
'Dolum  ex  indiciis  perspicuis  probari  convenit' 
{Code,  ii.  21,  De  Dolo  Malo,  6).  (8.B.B.) 

Domestie  [Lat.  dometiicus,  belonging  to 
the  householdj:  Gtor.  (i)  HatU'{Indusirie), 
2^  heimisch;  Ft.  domestique;  Ital.  domesHoo. 
1)  Conducted  within  the  home;  thus  the 
domestic  system  of  manu&cture  is  contrasted 
with  the  factory  system.  (2)  Confined  to  the 
home  country;  thus  domestic  trade  is  con- 
trasted with  foreign  trade. 

In  the  development  of  modern  manufactures, 
it  is  customary  to  mark  three  periods:  that  of 
the  guild  system,  when  the  workmen  con- 
troll^  the  capital ;  that  of  the  domestic  system, 
when  the  capitalist  employed  labour  in  the 
labourer  s  house;  and  thatof  the  factorysystem, 
when  he  employs  labour  with  buildings  and 
machines  of  his  own.  The  sweating  system  is 
a  survival  of  the  domestic  system.       (a.t.h.) 

Domesticated  AAimals:  Qer.ffausthiere; 
Fr.  animaux  domestiques;  Ital.  anknali  do- 
mestiei.  Those  which  are  kept  for  the  service 
of  man,  or  for  his  pleasure.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  choice  of  animals  for 
domestication  was  originally  Uniited  to  those 
which  freely  breed  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  man.  (cxl.m.) 

The  principal  importance  attaching  to  do- 
mestication, from  the  biological  point  of  view, 
arises  from  the  great  and  permanent  change 
brought  about  in  the  animals'  general  condi- 
tions of  life,  e.  g.  of  shelter,  abundant  food, 
artificial  protection,  limited  breeding,  &c., 
most  of  which  result  from  artificial  selection 
and  afford  scope  for  natural  selection.  The 
changes  of  a  bodily  kind  are  very  great- 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  the  production  of 
morphological  differences  far  exceeding  those 
which  separate  the  majority  of  allied  species. 
Tet  the  absence  of  stenlity  inter  se,  as  Huxley 
early  insisted,  separates  such  strongly  marked 
races  from  true  species  (cf.  Huxley  and 
Poulton,  as  cited  below^. 

Darwin  points  out  that,  as  said  above,  the 
environmental  changes  are  usually  assisted  by 
artificial  selection  or  weeding-out  carried  to 
an  extremely  severe  degree.    And  this  oon- 
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rideration,  it  would  Beem,  applies  notably  to 
the  mental  characters,  e.  g.  temperament,  in- 
telligence, gentleness,  cleanliness,  ftc,  which 
are  essential  in  the  choice  of  hoase  and  yard 
animals;  while  physical  characters,  such  as 
oolonr,  shape,  ftc,  are  often  of  aesthetic, 
rather  than  of  utilitarian,  value.  Domestical 
tion  offers  extraordinary  opportunities  for  the 
experimental  study  of  heredity,  variation, 
modification,  hybridism,  &c.,  and  also  for  that 
of  comparative  peychology.  (j.m.b.-b.b.f.) 
LUmUwe:  Dabwik,  in  his  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication  (1868),  has  given 
a  vast  array  of  fiicts  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of,  and  changes  undergone  through,  domes- 
tication; HuxLBT,  Darwiniana  (1893); 
FotTLTON,  Charles  Darwin,  ia6,  129,  138. 

(C.LL.M.-B.B.P.) 

Domioile  (also  written  Doniioil)  [Lat.  cio- 
mieilitimj:  Ger.  Wohndtz,  Donwdl;  ¥t,  domi- 
cile; Ital.  domicSUo,  The  place  where  one 
resides,  with  the  intent  to  make  it  his  home. 

The  domicile  of  a  married  man  is  ordinarily 
presumed  to  be  the  home  of  his  family. 
Temporary  absences  do  not  afiFect  a  domicile ; 
nor  even  a  long  residence  elsewhere,  when 
there  is  a  continuing  intent  to  return.  '  Domi- 
cile of  origin '  is  t^t  existing  at  birth.  It  is 
that  of  the  father  or,  in  case  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  of  the  mother.  A  man's  domicile,  as  it 
exists  from  time  to  time,  is  ordinarily  that  of 
his  wife  and  minor  children.  '  Forensic  domi- 
cile '  is  that  which  one  has  in  view  of  the  law, 
with  reference  to  determining  the  forum  before 
which  he  may  sue  or  be  sued.  A  domicile, 
under  some  systems  of  law,  may  be  chosen  for 
such  a  purpose,  without  disturbing  the  general 
domicile.  An  '  election  of  domicile '  may  also 
extend  to  a  choice  between  two  permanent 
and  rightful  domiciles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child, 
bom  in  a  countiy  where  his  mother  is  tempo- 
rarily sojourning,  who  at  his  majority  can 
elect  between  lus  domicile  of  birth  and  his 
domicile  of  nationality.  See  French  Code 
CivU,  Art.  9. 

'  Et  in  eodem  loco  singulis  domicilium  non 
ambigitur,  ubi  quis  larem,  rerumque  ac  fortu- 
narum  suarum  summam  constituit,  unde 
rursus  non  sit  discessurus,  si  nihil  avocet; 
unde  cum  profectus  est,  peregrinari  videtur; 
quo  si  rediit,  peregrinari  iam  destitit '  {Code, 
X.  39,  De  IncoUs,  &c.,  7).  (8JB.b.) 

Dominioaas :  Ger.  Dominikaner;  Fr.  Do- 
mimeams;  Ital.  Domenieani,  The  name  given 
to  the  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1 2 1 6.  It  was  one 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  the  members  taking 


the  vows  of  mendicancy,  as  well  as  those  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  It  soon  made 
rapid  progress,  and  is  of  importance  to  philo- 
sophy because  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  sprang  from  its  ranJu.  Later,  some 
of  the '  reformers  before  the  Beformation,'  like 
Tauler,  Suso,  Eckhart,  and  Savonarola,  aliso  be- 
longed to  it.  It  is  usually  understood  that  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  by  Pius  IX,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  order. 

Literature:  Hxltot,  Hist,  des  Ordres 
monastiques;  Garo,  St.  Dominique  et  lesDomi- 
nicains ;  ELBHiBRMAinr,  Der  dritte  Orden  v. 
d.  Busse  d.  heiligen  Dominicus.  (B.M.W.) 

Donation  [Lai,  donare,  to  give]:  Ger. 
SehenJnmg;  Fr.  donation;  Ital.  donazione.  The 
technical  name  given  to  the  edict  (324)  by 
which  Constantine  the  Great  is  alleged  to  have 
made  a  portion  of  Italy  over  to  the  Papacy  as 
a  gift.  The  matter  belongs  to  the  larger  dis- 
cussion of  the  temporal  power.  The  edict  was 
not  known  till  the  8th  century,  and  it  was 
exposed  by  Laurentius  Valla. 

Literature:  Dakte,  Inferno,  xix.  112 f.; 
Mt^CH,  Ueber  d.  erdichtete  Schenkung  Con- 
stantins  d.  Grossen ;  Mack,  De  Donatione  a 
C.  M.  sedi  Apost.  oblata.  (b.m.w.) 

Donatists:  Qer,  DonaHeten;  Fr.  Dona- 
iieUe;  Ital.  Donatieti.  The  name  given  to 
a  sect  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Boman 
Africa  early  in  the  4th  century. 

It  was  probably  derived  from  Donatus  Mag- 
nus, bishop  of  Carthage«  During  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  led  Chris- 
tians to  suffer  every  extremity  for  their  faith. 
Consequently,  any  one  who  gave  up  his  Bible 
to  the  civil  authorities  came  to  be  called  a 
<rac?i<or,and  incurred  much  odium.  TheDona- 
tists  held  that  no  traditor  could  effectively  frdfil 
the  frinctions  of  the  priesthood,  and  especially 
of  bishop.  This  view  led  to  an  open  schism 
over  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Carthage  in 
311;  the  controverey  continued  for  a  century, 
and  caused  serious  disorders  till,  in  411,  a 
conference  was  held  at  Carthage  between  the 
Donatist  and  Catholic  parties — the  latter  being 
championed  by  Augustine.  As  a  result^  the 
Catholic  view  was  affirmed;  but  the  Donatist 
party,  despite  the  rigours  of  civil  persecution, 
maintained  itself  tiU  the  7th  century,  when 
it  was  submerged,  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
community,  by  the  Saracen  invasion.  The  con- 
troversy is  interesting  for  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, as  having  elicited  some  of  Augustine's 
most  effective  work  on  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  and  on  the  meaning  of  Catholicity. 
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LUerature:  Oftatus  Milbvitanus,  De 
Schismate  Donatistamm ;  Ribbbk,  Donatos 
Q.  Angnstinns;  Dbutsgh,  Drei  Actenstticke  z. 
Oesch.  d.  Donatismus;  VOlteb,  Der  Urspnixig 
d.  Donatismus;  Habnack,  Hist  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  v.  38  £,  140  f.  (b.m.w.) 

Dondora'  Law  s  Qer.  Danders' aches 
Geeetz  {der  Attgenbeweffungen) ;  Fr.  lot  dee 
mouMmenta  dee  yeux^  de  Dcndera ;  Ital.  Ugge 
di  Dondera.  With  parallel  lines  of  regard 
'  every  position  of  the  line  of  regard  in  relation 
to  the  head  corresponds  to  a  definite  and 
invariahle  torsion  yalue.'  In  Helmholtz' 
language :  '  With  paraUel  lines  of  regard  the 
angle  of  torsion  in  hoth  eyes  is  a  function 
only  of  the  angles  of  vertical  and  lateral  dis- 
placement.' 

Donders'  law  is  important  (i)  for  sure 
and  easy  recognition  of  direction  in  the  field 
of  regard,  and  (2)  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  movement  of  objects  in  the  field  when  the 
eye  itself  has  moved.  It  was  named  after 
Donders  by  Helmholtz.  See  Obiektahon 
(law  of  constant). 

Literature:  Dondebs,  Nederlandsch  Lancet 
(Aug.,  1 846V  and  HoU.  Beitr.  zu  d.  anat. 
u.  physiol.  Wissenscbafiten  (1848),  i.  105, 
384;  Helmholtz,  FhysioL  Optik  (2nd 
ed.V  619;  WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  1x9;  Hebing,  in  Hermann's  Handb. 
d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  474 ;  Aubebt,  Physiol. 
Optik,  653;  Sanfobd,  Ck>ur8e  in  Eixper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  131.  (e.b.t.) 

Domim  snperadditnm  [Lat.].  A  phrase 
which  has  occurred  in  the  controversies  con- 
cerning the  question,  'What  did  Adam  lose 
when  he  fell  —  was  his  loss  of  something 
natural  to  him,  or  of  something  bestowed  upon 
him  supernaturally  {donum  auperaddUum)  f ' 

Protestants  tend  to  hold  that  Adam  lost 
something  which  was  a  part  of  his  proper 
nature  as  human.  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
hold  that  he  lost  divine  grace,  and  that  this 
was  a  donum  auperaddUumy  i.  e.  it  formed  no 
part  of  Adam's  essence,  but  was  an  accident — 
something  bestowed  by  divine  power.  The 
question  is  of  no  importance  for  philosophy  of 
religion,  except  in  so  &r  as  it  involves  the 
question  of  Uie  possibility  of  man's  natural 
knowledge  of  Ood,  a  denial  of  which  would  be 
easy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  donum  auptr* 
addUum  theory.  (B.M.W.) 

Donlila  Aiipeet  Theovy:  Oer.  paycho- 
phyaiaeher  FardUeliamua  (not  an  adequate 
equivalent,  unless  connected  with  the  identity 
theory  of  mind  and  body — k.o.)  ;  Fr.  thSorie 
de  VunitS  d  deuaefaeea;  Ital.  teoria  del  doppio 


aapeUo.  The  theory  of  the  relation  of  mind 
and  body,  which  teaches  that  mental  and 
bodily  fbkcts  aro  parallel  manifestations  of 
a  single  underlying  unity. 

The  double  aspect  theoiy  acknowledges  the 
incomparability  of  material  and  conscious 
processes,  and  maintains  the  impossibility  of 
reducing  the  one  to  the  other,  in  terms  either 
of  materialism  or  idealism  (spiritualism).  It 
professes  to  overoome  the  onesidedness  of 
these  two  theories  by  regarding  both  series 
as  only  differont  aspects  of  the  same  reality, 
like  the  convex  and  the  concave  views  of  a 
curve  (G.  H.  Lewes) ;  or,  according  to  another 
favourite  metaphor,  the  bodily  and  the  mental 
facts  aro  really  the  same  facts  expressed  in 
dififeront  language.  The  most  characteristic 
featuro  of  the  theory  is  its  stronuous  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  causal  interaction  between 
body  and  mind,  or  vice  versa,  in  deferonce  to 
the  supposed  necessities  of  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  For  interaction  it 
substitutes  parallelism  or  concomitance.  Each 
side  seems  to  *  get  along  by  itself,'  or  rather, 
as  Bain  puts  it, '  we  have  always  a  two-sided 
cause.  The  line  of  causal  sequence  is  not 
mind  causing  body,  and  body  causing  mind, 
but  mind-body  giving  birth  to  mind-body' 
{Mind  and  Body,  132).  This  doctrine  of 
'a  double-faced  unity,'  as  Bain  calls  it,  has 
moro  recently  appropriated  to  itself  the  name 
of  MoHiSM  (q.  v.).  In  stating  the  theory,  the 
main  stress  is  frequently  laid  upon  the  un- 
broken  sequence  of  the  material  facts ;  in  that 
case  the  theory  approximates  the  doctrine  of 
conscious  automatism,  and  the  position  becomes 
practically  indistinguishable  from  the  qiore 
'guarded  and  qualified  materialism'  with 
which  Bain,  indeed,  in  the  volume  referred  to, 
appears  to  identify  it  (cf.  Mind  and  Body, 
140).  Wundt,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
accepting  the  principle  of  psychophysical 
parallelieon  in  an  empirico-psychological 
reference,  gives  it  ultimately  a  metaphysical 
interpretation  which  brings  it  nearer  to  an 
idealistic  position.  The  theory,  therefore, 
while  professing  to  harmonize  materialism 
and  spiritualism,  occupies  a  position  of  some- 
what unstable  equilibrium  between  the  two, 
and  shows  a  tendency  in  different  expositors 
to  relapse  into  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  doctrine  of  parallelism  appears  as 
a  metaphysical  theory  in  Spinoza,  for  whom 
thought  tad  extension  are  parallel  and  co- 
ordinate attributes  of  the  one  substance. 
'  Ordo  et  connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo 
et  connexio  rerum '  {Ethiea,  ii.  7).    '  Obiectum 
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ideae  hnmanam  mentem  constituentb  est 
corpoB,  give  certus  estensiomB  modus  acta 
existeiiB,  et  nihil  aliud'  (ii.  13,  with  its 
Scholion,  '  omnia,  qoamvis  diversis  gradibus, 
tamen  animata  snnt').  As  revived  in  this 
century,  it  owes  its  currency  (i)  to  the  advance 
of  physiological  psychology,  which  demon- 
strates the  closeness  of  the  connection  between 
the  material  and  the  mental;  (2)  to  a  percep* 
tion  of  the  crudity  of  pure  materialism ;  (3) 
to  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  which  is  sometimes 
understood  as  implying  that  the  physical 
universe  is  a  closed  cycle  of  energy-transfor- 
mations. W.  n.  Clifford,  Romanes,  and 
perhaps  Spencer,  together  with  Wundt,  Hoff- 
ding,  and  Paulsen,  may  be  mentioned  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  theory  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms.  The  position  of  Shad  worth  Hodgson 
and  Professor  Huxley  is  rather  to  be  described 
as  AuTOicATiSM  (q.  v.). 

Literature :  see  Mind  and  Body.   (a.8.f.p.) 

Double  ZmagMi :  Ger.  Doppelbilder ;  Fr. 
images  dovblee^  diphpie ;  Ital.  diplopia,  vista 
doppia.  The  images  of  a  luminous  point  that 
stimulates  retinal  points  situated  beyond  the 
limits  of  binocular  correspondence  (see  OoB- 
BESPONDiKG  PoiNTs),  and  is  therefore  seen 
double  by  the  two  eyes.  For  the  general 
phenomena  of '  seeing  double,'  see  Diplopia. 

Literature:  Hblmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  841 ;  AuBEBT,  Physiol.  Optik,  605 ; 
Hebino,  in  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol., 
m.  i.  397,  424 ;  Sakfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol,  expts.  208,  211,  220.  (b.b.t.) 

DonUe  or  Xultipla  Personalitj :  see 
Pebsonality  (disorders  of).  (j.j.) 

INmbla  (Vegation,  &c.):  see  Mood  (in 
logic). 

Doubt  [Lat.  dubius,  uncertain,  prob.  from 
d/ao,  two]:  Ger.  Zweifd;  Fr.  daute;  Ital. 
dvMo.  Lack  of  belief  under  circumstances 
in  which  belief  is  felt  to  be  possible. 

In  the  article  on  Belief  (q.v.),  it  is  seen 
that  certain  complex  intellectual  conditions 
are  preliminary  to  it.  When  these  conditions 
are  consciously  present,  but  the  assurance  or 
consent  of  belief  is  not  yet  secured,  there  is 
doubt.  Positively,  this  state  of  mind  is  due 
to  a  certain  lack  of  harmony  (seen  in  the 
derivation  of  doubt  and  Zweifel)  among 
presentations,  variously  described  as  contra- 
diction, contradictory  representation,  incon- 
sistency ;  and  negatively,  as  lack  of  evidence, 
unreality,  both  of  which  points  of  view  are 
considered  under  Belief. 

Literature:  see  under  Belief.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 


INmbt  (in  logic).  Primarily  the  state  of 
mind  relative  to  a  proposition  requiring 
evidence  but  not  having,  for  either  its  truth 
or  its  falsity,  evidence  that  is  sufficient.  The 
implied  reference  is  always  psychological,  and 
the  state  is  definable  in  relation  to  belief  and 
disbelief,  not  in  relation  to  knowledge  pro 
or  eon.  (B.A.) 

Doubt  (insanity  of) :  see  Doubtiko  Mania. 

Doubting  ICania :  Ger.  Zweifdsiwiht^ 
GriibdsudU ;  Fr.  /die  du  doute ;  Ital.  foOia 
(or  monomania)  del  dubbio.  This  disorder, 
which  has  received  various  names  (see  art. 
Doubt^  Insanity  o^  in  Tuke's  Diet.  ofFsychoL 
Med.),  may  be  most  naturally  described  as  an 
abnormal  self-consciousness  in  the  direction 
of  great  hesitation  and  doubt,  combined  with 
more  or  less  impairment  of  the  will.  The 
main  symptom,  haunting  doubt,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  fixed  imperative  idea  from 
which  the  patient  finds  no  escape. 

Sufficient  cases  have  been  described,  in 
which  this  symptom  is  apparently  the  only 
divergence  from  normal  mental  action,  as  to 
lead  to  their  classification  as  cases  of  insanity 
of  doubt.  The  disease  seems  to  afiect  fre- 
quently, but  not  invariably,  those  hereditarily 
disposed  to  mental  disorders;  it  progresses 
usually  with  periods  of  intermission,  and  as 
a  rule  remains  incurable.  The  patient  often 
maintains  a  long  struggle  against  his  morbid 
ruminations,  and  is  perfectly  aware  of  their 
unreasonable  character ;  he  retains,  as  long  as 
he  can,  his  place  as  a  useful  working  member 
of  society,  but  in  the  end  withdraws  more  and 
more  within  himself,  and  frequently  voluntarily 
seeks  admission  in  an  asylum.  The  cases  vary 
considerably ;  a  few  types  may  be  described. 
A  characteristic  form  of  the  mania  is  of 
a  metaphysical  character ;  the  subject  doubte 
his  own  existence,  questions  the  evidence  of 
his  senses,  speculates  as  to  the  precise  and 
ultimate  causes  of  every  detail  and  trifle,  and 
recurs  unceasingly  to  the  same  topic,  repeat- 
ing the  same  ai^gumente  pro  and  con,  and  with 
all  forms  of  subtleties  and  hair-splitting 
considerations.  This  form  of  mental  rumina- 
tion may  be  confined  to  one  special  topic; 
frequently  it  is  numbers  (cf.  Abithmouania), 
such  as  an  irresistible  impulse  to  count  every- 
thing. Another  class  are  morbidly  scrupulous 
and  conscientious,  fearing  lest  they  may  have 
done  wrong,  may  have  fidled  to  do  their 
precise  and  literal  duty;  they  dwell  upon  the 
most  trifling  and  improbable  circumstances, 
and  often  come  to  a  standstill  in  their  actions 
by  reason  of  such  fear.    Others  axe  constantly 
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anticipating  accidents,  are  in  dread  that  some- 
body may  fall  out  of  a  window  at  his  or  her 
feet,  may  speculate  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
and  so  on.  Somewhat  different,  but  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection,  is  tiie  fear 
of  contact  with  objects.  The  patient  lives  in 
a  constant  dread  of  contamination,  and  regelates 
his  action,  and  allows  his  thoughts  to  dwell 
unnecessarily  upon  these  considerations.  Some 
of  these  forms  have  received  special  designa- 
tions, such  as  metaphysical  mania,  reasoning 
mania,  arithmomania,  &c. 

Transitory  and  slight  tendencies  to  almost 
all  these  habits  may  be  recognized  by  all  as 
normal  at  certain  periods.  The  abnormality 
consists  in  their  persistence  and  absorption  of 
the  intelligence  to  the  exclusion  of  normal 
thought  and  action.  See  Insistent  Ideas, 
and  Will  (defects  of). 

Literature :  Leoband  du  Saulle,  La  Folie 
du  Doute  (1875);  RiTn,Gaz.  Hebdomadaire, 
No.  42  (1877);  Gbiesinoeb,  Arch.  f.  Fsjrchiat. 
(1868-9),  i.  626  ff. ;  Bebgeb,  Arch.  f. 
Psychiat.  (1876),  237 ;  B.  Ball,  art.  Doubt, 
Insanity  of,  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol. 
Med. ;  Maqnan,  Recherches  sur  les  Centres 
nerveuz  (2®  s^r.) ;  Ballbt-Mobselli,  Le 
Psicosi  (1896).    Also  works  cited  under  De- 

QENBBATION.  (j.J.) 

Ihrama :  see  Classification  (of  the  fine 
arts). 

Sream  [ME.  dreme']  :  Qer.  IVatim ;  Fr. 
rive;  Ital.  eofftio.  Conscious  process  during 
sleep. 

Theories  of  dreaming  are  still  unconvinc- 
ing ;  even  the  description  of  the  facts  is  in- 
complete. There  is  doubt  (i)  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  attention  (is  it  absent,  or  is  it 
fixed,  as  in  hypnotic  somnambulism  f) ;  (a)  as 
to  movement  (do  we  tend  to  carry  out  our 
iigages  in  movement  less  or  more  than  in 
waking  life  T) ;  (3)  how  much  mental  control 
is  there  in  dreams  ?  (4)  what  are  the  physical 
conditions  of  dreaming  (anaemia  or  hyperaemia 
of  the  brain  f — dissociation  over  a  large  area, 
or  lack  of  inhibition  from  a  particular  centre ) 
— how  is  dreaming  related  to  the  physical 
recovery  due  to  sleep  1);  (5)  as  to  sleeping 
without  dreams  (is  it  possible)).  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  waits  upon  an  ade- 
quate theory  of  Sleep  (q.  v.). 

Literaiure:  see  under  Sleep.  Possibly 
the  best  general  work  is  S.  de  Sanctis, 
I  Sogni  (1899).  (J.M.B.,  G.F.S.) 

Braani  (anthropological).  Tlie  phenomena 
of  dreams  played  an  important  part  in  primi- 
tive  culture.      The  so-called  Dream-theory 


holds  that  from  them,  in  part,  arose  the  notion 
of  a  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  sur- 
viving the  dissolution  of  the  body;  for  the 
visions  of  the  dreamer  were  readily  inter- 
preted as  the  excursions  of  his  soul  into  other 
regions,  and  the  report  back  to  his  waking 
soul  of  what  had  been  there  experienced.  As 
the  dead  were  frequently  dreamt  of,  such  ex- 
cursions were  located  in  the  after-life  into 
which  the  soul  went,  when  it  no  longer  re- 
turned to  the  body  ;  while  the  phenomena  of 
trance,  and  delirium,  and  madness  were  looked 
upon  as  the  possession  of  the  affected  persons 
by  the  souls  of  others.  Dreams  also  were  re- 
garded as  significant  for,  or  prophetic  of,  the 
future  ;  and  thus  arose  more  or  less  elaborate 
systems  of  dream-interpretation  (Oneiro- 
mancy),  which  became  part  of  the  crait  of  the 
wise  man,  or  magician.  See  Oneiboloot, 
Demonoloqy,  and  Magic.  (j.j.) 

LitaxUwre :  Ttlob,  Primitive  Culture  ; 
Sfenceb,  Princ.  of  Sociol.,  i.  (l.m.) 

Brill:  see  Habituation. 

Drobisoh^  Moriti  Wilhelm.  (1802-96.) 
Bom  and  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  (1826)  and 
philosophy  (184a).  He  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  writings  of  Herbart  into  prominent  notice. 

Drugs  and  Foisoiui  (effects  of):  see 
Intoxication,  and  Pstchio  Eefeots  of 
Dbuos.  (J.J.) 

DmnTrminiMiti  [from  drink,  AS.  drincan] : 
Qer.  Betrunkenheit ;  Fr.  ivresae ;  Ital.  t<66na- 
chezza.  A  state  of  alcoholic  intoxication. 
See  Alcoholism,  and  Dipsomania.         (j.j.) 

Ihnises  [probably  from  Ismail  Darazi  or 
Durzi]:  Ger.  JUaroniten;  Fr.  Druaes;  Ital. 
Druei.  A  Syrian  people,  whose  reUgious 
history  is  well  known,  but  whose  ethnology  and 
religion  are  still  obscure.  They  are  agnostic 
theists. 

Their  doctrine  of  a  supreme  and  unknow- 
able deity  is  accompanied  by  many  feuitastic 
elaborations.  Qod  was  incarnated  ten  times, 
on  the  last  and  final  occasion  in  the  person  of 
Hakim,  the  sixth  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs 
(1016  A.D.).  The  Universal  Intelligence  is 
the  greatest  of  God's  creatures,  and  alone  can 
hold  intercourse  with  him.  Below  this  are 
numerous  ranks  of  subordinate  spirits.  The 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  held.  The  re- 
ligion is  closely  connected  with  the  aberra- 
tions of  some  Mohammedan  sects,  particularly 
the  Batinya  branch  of  the  Shi'ites  (q.  v.). 
The  Druse  doctrine  of  incarnation,  however, 
separates  them  entirely  from  the  essential 
principles  of  Islam. 
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lAieraiurt:  Dx Saoy,  Ezpos^ de  la Beligion 
des  Druses;  Ghuxchill,  Ten  Tears*  Resi- 
dence in  Moont  Lebanon;  CABiTABvoir,  Re- 
collections of  the  Druses ;  Ours,  La  TUogonie 
des  Dmses;  arts,  in  Encyc.  Brit,  and  in 
Herzog's  Real-Enc^c.  (b.m.w.) 

Dual  (Balatiw,  &c^ :  see  Looic  (exact). 

Dualism  (in  art)  [Lat.  duo,  twoj:  Ger. 
DudUamua;  Fr.  duaUrnne;  Ital.  diudumo. 
The  view  which  holds  to  an  aotoal  external 
beanty,  apart  from  the  perception  of  it.  See 
RxAijsM  (aesthetic).  (j.m.b.) 

Dualism  (in  philosophy),  (i)  A  general 
tendency  to  divide  any  genus  of  objects  of 
philosophical  thought  into  two  widely  separate 
categories,  as  saints  and  sinners,  troth  and 
&lsehood,  ftc;  opposed  to  the  tendency  to 
look  for  gradations  intermediate  between 
contraries.  Especially  (2)  any  theory  which 
explains  the  facts  of  the  universe  by 
referring  them  to  the  action  of  two  inde- 
pendent and  eternally  coexistent  principles. 
Of.  Plubalism.  «  (0.B.P.-A.8.P.F.) 

Dualism  appears  as  a  religious  theory  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  good  and 
evil ;  and  Zoroastrianism,  with  Ob  opposition 
of  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  darkness  and 
evil,  to  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  light  and 
goodness,  is  usually  dted  as  typical.  But  in 
so  far  as  the  system  teaches  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Ormuzd,  even  Zoroastrianism 
hardly  abides  by  an  ultimate  dualism,  and 
later  sects  sought  to  rise  to  a  higher  unity  by 
representing  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  as  twin 
sons  of  a  more  fundamental  principle  called 
Zrvana  Akarana,  or  limitless  time.  The 
dualism  of  Zoroaster  reappeared  within  the 
Christian  Church  as  the  Manichaean  heresy. 
Within  the  present  century  J.  S.  Mill,  in  Ins 
posthumous  Esaay  on  Edigion,  expressed  the 
view  that  a  dualistic  theory  was,  on  the 
whole,  most  in  accordance  with  the  &eiA  to 
be  explained. 

In  a  purely  metaphysical  reference,  dualism 
is  connected  with  the  opposition  of  matter 
and  spirit,  and  signifies  the  assertion  of  the 
two  as  independent,  co-eternal,  and  equally 
necessary  principles.  In  ancient  philosophy, 
the  conception  of  spirit  as  consistently  im- 
material was  first  realized  by  Plato.  Plato 
regards  the  ideas  as  alone  truly  existent,  but 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  explain  the  world  of 
phenomena  without  a  second  principle  of 
non-being  or  necessity,  the  so-called  Platonic 
matter,  as  the  groundwork  of  sensuous  exis- 
tence and  the  explanation  of  imperfection  and 
evil.     In  the  etiucal  turn  given  to  the  meta- 


physical  opposition,  the  strong  bent  of  Plato's 
own  mind  may  be  recognized,  and  perhaps 
also  the  influence  of  Oriental  ideas.  An- 
stotle*s  philosophy  is  essentially  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  Platonic  dualism  by  a  profound 
application  of  the  notion  of  devebpment^  the 
Aristotelian  wpAn,  2X17  being  defined  as  mere 
possibility.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  says 
Zeller,  '  matter  acquires  in  Aristotle  a  mean- 
ing which  goes  fiir  beyond  the  concept  of 
simple  possibility.  From  it  arise  natural 
necessity  {hnynf)  and  accident  (aMfcorov  and 
Tvx^)y  which  limit  and  encroach  upon  the 
power  which  nature  and  man  have  of  realizing 
their  aims.  It  is  due  to  the  resistance  H 
matter  to  form  that  nature  can  only  rise 
by  degrees  ftom  lower  forms  to  higher ;  and 
it  is  only  from  matter  that  Aristotle  can  ex- 
plain that  the  lowest  special  concepts  diverge 
into  a  number  of  individuals.  It  is  obvious 
that  matter  thus  becomes  a  second  principle 
besides  form,  endowed  with  a  power  of  its 
own'  {Oudinss  of  Greek  FhOos.,  §  56). 

In  Neo-Platonism,  the  notion  of  emanation 
is  employed  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
matter  fmd  the  supra-essential  Deity,  while 
in  Christian  thought  the  knot  is  cut  by 
making  Gk)d  the  Creator  of  the  material 
world.  The  influence  of  the  Platonic  dualism 
on  the  Christian  consciousness  may  be  traced 
practically  in  the  tendency  to  asceticism,  and, 
generally,  in  what  has  been  termed  'other- 
worldliness.'  laical  thinkers  of  the  Renas- 
cence period,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Paracelsus 
and  Bruno,  in  their  revolt  against  mediaeval 
thought,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  spirit  and 
matter  in  all  that  exists,  and  thus  preluded  to 
the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  or  more  modem  scien- 
tific monism.  Meanwhile,  the  advance  of 
science,  by  clarifying  the  conception  of  matter, 
emphasized  the  contrast  between  the  inner 
world  of  consciousness  and  the  outer  world  of 
extended  mechanically  moving  things.  Modem 
philosophy  opened  accordingly,  in  Descartes, 
with  a  reassertion  in  its  extremest  form  of 
a  dualism  between  the  rea  eogiUme  and  the  res 
externa,  which  thus  became  a  problem  for  his 
successors.  Spinoza  reached  a  speculative 
monism  by  reducing  both  lliought  and  exten- 
sion to  attributes  or  aspects  of  the  uniea 
eubttatUia,  while  Leibnitz,  emphasizingactivity 
as  the  essence  of  substance,  conceived  the  uni- 
verse as  a  harmonious  system  of  spiritual  or 
quasi-spiritual  forces.  But  this  monistic 
idealism  was  abandoned  by  the  Wolffians,  and 
their  dualism  reappears  in  the  various  unre- 
conciled oppositions  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
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— ^between  nndentanding  and  sense,  pheno- 
mena and  noomena,  practical  reason  and 
desire.  The  chief  post-Kantian  systems  are 
attempts  to  reach  a  doctrine  of  specalative 
monism  which  shall  transcend  and  embrace  the 
dnalistic  elements  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

If  the  relation  between  mind  and  body  be 
treated  as  a  special  question,  to  be  solved 
without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  metaphy- 
sical issue,  the  term  dualism  may  be  used  in  a 
more  specific  sense — as  opposed  alike  to  sub- 
jective  idealism,  materiidism,  and  so-called 
monism  (the  double  aspect  theory) — ^to  denote 
a  theory  which  represents  the  relation  between 
the  material  world  (acting  through  the  body) 
and  the  mind  as  on^  of  causal  interaction 
between  real  things.  The  further  question 
then  remains  whefiier  these  interacting  and 
relatively  independent  substances  can  be  har- 
moniously included  in  a  single  system  or  life. 
Cf.  Cause  Thbobt,  and  Monism. 

The  term  dualism  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Thomas  Hyde  in  his  2)e  Eeltgione 
veterum  Feraarum  (1700).  It  was  used  by 
him  in  a  religious  reference,  and  Bayle  in  his 
article  on  Zoroaster  gave  currency  to  it  in 
the  same  sense.  Wolff  was  the  first  to  use  it 
as  applied  to  the  opposition  of  mind  and 
matter.  Wolff  frequently  divides  philosophers 
into  dogmatists  and  sceptics,  the  former 
being  subdivided  into  monists  and  dualists, 
the  monists  being  again  divisible  into  idealists 
and  materialists,  and  the  idealists,  finaUy,  into 
egoists  and  pluralists.  Hamilton  uses  the 
term  much  in  the  Wolffian  sense  with  special 
reference  to  the  theory  of  perception.  Natural 
dualism,  or  Natubal  RjSALiSM(q.v.),is  the  name 
he  gives  tothe  doctrine  of  Reid  and  the  Scottish 
school,  which  asserts  'an  immediate  know- 
ledge by  mind  of  an  object  different  from  any 
modification  of  its  own.'  '  The  Ego  and  the 
Non-Ego  are  thus  given  in  an  original 
synthesis,  as  conjoined  in  the  unity  of  Imow- 
ledge,  and  in  an  original  antithesis,  as  opposed 
in  the  contrariety  of  existence.  In  other 
words,  we  are  conscious  of  them  in  an  indi- 
visible act  of  knowledge  together  and  at 
once,  but  we  are  conscious  of  them  as,  in 
themselves,  different  and  exclusive  of  each 
other'  {Lects.  on  Met.,  i.  292).  The  term 
Hypothetical  Dualist  is  applied  by  Hamilton  to 
'  the  great  majority  of  modem  philosophers,' 
because,  while  maintaining  the  existence  of 
an  independent  external  world,  they  deny  '  an 
immediate  and  intuitive  knowledge '  of  it. 

Liieraitarei    see  Philobophy,  and  Mbta- 

PHYSICS.  (A.8.P.P.) 


DiuJinn  (in  theology).  Dualism  has  ap- 
peared sporadically  in  theological  inquiries, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  determining 
standpoint  constantly,  as  has  so  often  been 
the  case  in  philosophy ;  it  is  a  consequence, 
not  a  presupposition.  Its  appearances  may 
be  classified  under  four  heads :  (i)  The  theo- 
logical, strictly  so  called.  Here  dualism  leads 
to  the  dogma  of  two  deities — a  good  and  an 
evil,  as  in  the  old  Persian  rel^on.  This 
point  of  view  usually  crystallizes  when  the 
oppositions,  obviously  present  in  the  world, 
assume  the  guise  of  enigmas,  and  when,  as 
a  result,  unreason  must  be  forced  to  bear  its 
part  in  furnishing  a  hypothesis.  Christian 
theology,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  com- 
paratively free  from  such  lapses :  whether  it 
has  won  its  freedom  logically  is  another  affair. 
It  has  been  forced  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  evil  in  its  most  acute  form,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  evil  in  the  world — ^which  so  pressed 
on  the  old  Celtic  religion — and  moral  evil — 
which  affected  the  old  Persian  religion — ^had 
both  been  fully  set  forth.  Its  dualism  has 
been  permissive :  the  devil  being  a  creature 
of  Gk)d,  and  not  an  independent  power.  (2) 
Anthropological.  In  its  conception  of  man, 
theology  is  thoroughly  dualistic.  Body  is 
sharply  distinguished  from  soul;  and  the 
latter  is  conceived  to  be  destined  to  existence 
in  some  sort  of  independence  of  the  former, 
that  is,  the  two  possess  separate  reality. 
The  doctrine  of  trichotomy — according  to 
which  man  is  divided  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
— does  not  affect  this  fundamental  dualism; 
for,  on  this  plan,  soul  really  becomes  identical 
with  vitality,  a  characteristic  shared  by  man 
with  the  animals,  and  spirit  takes  the  place 
of  soul  on  the  ordinary  division  of  dichotomy. 
(3)  Soteriological.  Here,  too,  theology  is 
fundamentally  dualistic.  It  posits  a  Qod 
separate  from  the  universe,  and  especially 
from  man — a  Gk)d  who  has  certain  self-con- 
scions  purposes  in  regard  to  salvation,  which 
he  is  working  out  on  the  human  race.  It 
may  be  said  tiiat  it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  the 
anthropological  and  soteriological  points  of 
view  can  be  reconciled  with  the  results  of 
modem  inquiry,  especially  as  these  are  sys- 
tematized by  prevailing  types  of  monistic 
philosophy.  (4)  (a)  Social  (with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  society  as  a  whole).  This 
dualism  is  purely  historical,  and  finds  its 
most  eminent  illustration  in  the  dualism 
between  the  church  and  the  world,  the  re- 
ligious and  the  civil  life,  so  characteristic  in 
the  centuries  lying   between   the  complete 
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formation  of  the  organization  of  the  Latin 
Church  and  the  Reformation.  (6)  Social 
(with  regard  to  the  individual  man).  Here 
we  come  once  more  upon  a  question  that  still 
retains  vitality.  The  dualism  between  faith 
and  knowledge  marks  this  division.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  principle  of 
authority.     See  Faith.  (s.m .w.) 

DvllneMi  [ME.  duU]:  Oer.  Dtmmheit, 
SlumpfiinnigheU ;  ¥r.  atupidiUflerUeur;  Ital. 
tarpare.    Lowered  or  sluggish  activity. 

Dullness  in  a  sense  organ  appears  as  a 
relative  insensibility,  in  that  a  given  stimulus 
makes  a  much  slighter  impression  than  would 
normally  be  the  case ;  or  the  impression  may 
be  ill-defined  and  vague,  or  develop  slowly, 
such  defect  in  extreme  degrees  amounting  to 
Anaesthesia  (q.v.).  Li  regard  to  mental 
operations,  dullness  refers  particularly  to  slow- 
ness, though  also  to  limited  scope  of  mental 
powers.  Persons  who  come  entirely  within 
the  normal  range  of  variation  of  mental  ability 
might  be  called  dull ;  if  still  more  deficient, 
they  might  be  termed  weak-minded.  Dull- 
ness may  also  refer  to  special  forms  of  mental 
deficiency,  as  dullness  of  the  emotions,  or  of 
the  moral  sensibilities.  (j.j.) 

DnmlmeM :  see  Deaf-mutism,  and 
Speech  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Dnmbnera  (psychic  or  mental)  [AS.  dumb] : 
Ger.  psychUche  Stummheit ;  Fr.  mutisme  pay" 
chiqtie ;  Ital.  fmUismo  pgichico.  Inability  to 
frame  one's  meaning  in  the  customary  words ; 
an  aphasic  defect. 

*  A  distinction  b  legitimate  between  psychic 
and  cortical  dumbness,  corresponding  to  the 
current  distinction  on  the  sensory  side.  Just 
as  there  is  a  distinction  between  being  unable 
to  hear  words  (cortical  dea&ess)  and  being 
unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
we  hear  (psychic  dea&ess),  so  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction, shown  pathologically,  between  being 
unable  to  speak  words  and  being  unable  to 
express  our  meaning  in  words '  (modified  from 
the  writers  Ment.  Devd,  in  the  Child 
and  the  Race,  ist  ed.,  437;  the  term  was 
first  suggested  in  the  FhUoe.  Eev.,  ii.,  1893, 
389).  Cf.  Blikdkbsb  (psychic),  and  Deaf- 
ness (psychic).  It  is  a  narrower  case  of 
paraphasia  or  of  ' inco -ordinate  amnesia' 
(Bastian),  the  ground  of  the  defect  being,  in 
contrast  with  other  cases,  in  the  higher  motor 
or  expressive  functions.  S6glas  calls  a  special 
case  of  it '  mutisme  hyst6rique '  (Les  Troubles 
du  Langage,  97  f.).  It  illustrate  the  general 
motor  defect  called  Psychic  Paralysis  under 
Localization  (cerebral)  (q.  v.).  (j jf .b.) 


Xhuuunui  [Or.] :  see  Oeeek  Tebminolooy 
(Glossary,  bvvofus),  and  Poweb. 

Zhuui  8ootiui9  Joannes,  (cir.  1265- 
1308.)  A  scholastic  theologian  and  philo- 
sopher, sumamed  the  '  Subtle  Doctor.'  The 
Engli^,  Irish,  and  Scots,  all  .claim  him  as 
countryman.  Said  to  be  of  gentle  rank,  and 
to  have  studied  at  Oxford.  Became  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  and  in  130 1  professor  of  theology 
at  Oxford.  Moved  to  Paris  in  1304,  and 
taught  theology  with  great  success.  A  realist 
in  philosophy,  he  opposed  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  founded  the  school  of  Scotists  who  for 
centuries  opposed  the  Thomists. 

Dnraticm :  see  Time,  and  Time  Sense. 

Dnrationy  Least  (experiments  on)  [Lat. 
dvrare,  to  continue]:  Ger.JdeinsU  Dauer;  Fr. 
duT^  minimale]  Ital. o^ro^a  minima.  The  least 
time  in  which  a  given  mental  event  may  occur 
with  normal  distinctness;  that  iB,without  fusion, 
or  confusion,  with  earlier  or  later  events. 

For  example,  the  duration  of  a  series  of 
sounds  at  the  maximum  rapidity  at  which 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other, divided  by  the  number  of  intervals 
between  the  successive  sounds,  gives  the 
'  duration '  of  one.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
term  duration,  with  this  meaning,  should  be 
qualified  by  the  word  'least'  (or  4ower 
limit  of),  seeing  that  the  determination  of 
duration  in  other  connection^  (in  reaction-time 
and  time-sense  experiments)  concerns  the 
< normal'  or  the  ' maximum '  time  taken  up, 
and  not  the  '  least '  time.  ( j.m.b.) 

Experiments  on  duration  have  been  made 
upon  certain  mental  processes  (cf.  Killpe,  Out- 
lines  of  FsyehoH.,  30,  238,  382  S, ;  Wundt, 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  143).  The  duration 
of  a  sensation  varies  with  the  concUtions  of 
stimulation.  Pressures  of  moderate  intensity 
appear  to  last  about  ^^^  to  ^V  ^^^^  ^^P  tones 
last  about  ^  sec.,  mid-region  tones  iV  ^  A 
sec.,  high  tones  y^  to  ^^  sec. ;  visual  sensa- 
tions (direct  vision,  without  after-image)  last 
from  -^  sec.  upwards.  The  duration  of  the 
idea  in  the  'train  of  ideas'  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  }  sec.  See  Tims  Sense,  and 
Reaction  Time. 

LUeratwre:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  480  S. ;  Mabbe,  Philos.  Stud.,  ix. 
384;  Henbt,  Oompt.  Rend.  (1896),  cxxiii. 
604;  V.  Kbieb,  Zeitsch.  f.  PsychoL,  xii. 
81 ;  KuNKEL,  Pflager's  Arch.,  ix.  197,  xv. 
27;  ExNEB,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  (1868); 
PflOger's  Arch.,  xiii.  234 ;  Ubbantsohitsch, 
Pflager's  Arch.,  xxv.  323;  Stumpf,  Ton- 
psychologie,  i.  2 1 1,  ftc. ;  M atsb,  Amer.  J.  of 
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Sci.  and  Arts  (Oct.  1874,  Apr.  1875);  R. 
ScHULZB,  Philos.  Stud.,  xiv.  471 ;  Abraham 
and  Bst^L,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xviii.  177; 
ScHWANEB,  Diss.  (MarbuTg,  1890),  37 ;  Sebgi, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  iii.  175;  v.  WimcH, 
PflQger's  Arch.,ii.  329;  Tbautscholbt, Philos. 
Stud.,  L  213;  Kbabpelik,  Tagebl.  d.  Natur- 
forscheryersammlung  z.  Strassburg  (1885); 
Galton,  Brain  (1879),  149;  M^nstebbbbg, 
Beitriige,  i.  (e.b.t.) 

Duty  [OF.  deutiy  from  Lat.  debert,  to 
owe] :  Ger.  Pflieht ;  Fr.  devoir ;  Ital.  dovere. 
Literally,  a  debt ;  what  is  required  of  a  roan 
by  the  moral  law;  or,  more  strictly,  the  re- 
lation of  the  moral  law  to  a  moral  person, 
whoee  will  can  be  swayed  by  other  motives 
than  the  consciousness  of  the  law. 

The  conception  of  duty,  in  the  form  which 
it  takes  in  modem  ethical  thought,  has  been 
formed  by  a  variety  of  causes :  chiefly  (i)  the 
analysis  of  moral  conceptions — including  that 
of  t6  d«w,  what  is  necessary  or  required — by 
Plato  and  Aristotle;  (2)  the  influence  of  the 
Stoic  writers,  by  whom  r^  icaBfJKov,  the  fitting, 
was  held  to  be  determined  by  reason,  apart 
from  the  emotional  nature  of  man;  (3)  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  of  the 
moral  law  as  declared  and  enforced  by  God. 
Under  these  influences,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
jurists,  who  were  themselves  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  morality  came 
to  be  expounded  as  a  system  of  laws,  obedience 
to  which  constituted  the  '  duty '  of  a  moral 
agent. 

Even  when  this  juridical  aspect  is  less 
prominent  in  the  conception  of  morality 
generally,  it  always  beloDgs  to  the  conception 
of  duty.  In  this  way,  however,  the  range  of 
the  conception  is  often  narrowed.  Bentham 
and  the  Utilitarian  school  regard  duty  as 
applying,  not  to  everything  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  etjiical  standard,  but  only 
to  that  portion  of  right  conduct  which  is 
protected  by  an  adequate  sanction — political, 
social,  or  religious  (to  which  J.  S.  Mill  would 
add  personal  or '  conscientious ').  The  presence 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  or  feeling  of  obligation, 
in  the  individual  consciousness  is  explained 
as  due  to  the  pressure  of  these  sanctions 
demanding  obedience,  and  their  conflict  with 
anti-ethical  tendencies:  so  that  with  the 
moralization  of  human  nature  the  feeling  of 
duty  or  obligation  may  be  expected  to  dis- 
appear (cf.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  chap. 

Vll). 

On  the  other  hand,  Kant  and  the  moralists 
of  the  Intuitional  school  commonly  regard 


duty  as  the  fundamental  conception  of  morals. 
With  Kant  it  is  the  moral  law  or  dictum  of 
practical  reason,  in  its  bearing  on  a  will  which 
is  subject  to  other  than  moral  or  rational 
motives.  (w.b.8.) 

Duty  (in  law):  Ger.  Verpfliehtung^  Ver^ 
bindliciikeit ;  Fr.  obligation^  devoir;  Ital. 
dovere.  That  active  or  passive  furtherance  of 
the  rights  of  others  which  is  enforced  by  law. 
See  Holland  on  Jurisprftdenoe,  chap.  vii.  74. 
Legal  duty  is  correlative  to  legal  right.  To 
enforce  a  duty  is  to  vindicate  a  right,  whether 
it  be  a  duty  owed  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  or 
to  particular  individuals.  A  duty  of  the  latter 
class  is  a  duty  in  personam,  A  duty  owed  to 
all  our  fellow-citizens,  or  to  a  large  class  of 
them,  is  a  duty  in  rem,  or  an  impersonal  one. 
See  Pollock's  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence, 
chap.  iv.  81. 

Literature:  Wolff,  Instit.  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  i.  chaps,  iv,  v. 

(8.E.B.) 

Dwarf  [ME.]  :  Ger.  Zwerg ;  Fr.  nain ; 
Ital.  nano,  A  person  of  complete  physical 
development,  but  of  unusually  small  dimen- 
sions. 

While  such  persons  are  sometimes  well 
foimed,  there  is  usually  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  either  a  lack  of  propoiiionality  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  body,  or  a  decided 
malformation.  In  certain  forms  of  idiocy, 
particularly  cretinism,  a  stunted,  dwarfish 
growth  is  frequent.  It  is  frequently  a 
stigma  of  degeneration.  In  common  with 
giants,  dwarfs  have  figured  considerably  in 
legendary  lore,  and  are  often  the  subject  of 
much  attention  among  primitive  peoples; 
while  the  custom  of  retaining  dwarfs  at  court 
to  furnish  amusement  appears  from  Roman  to 
modem  English  times.  Anthropometrically 
and  biologically,  such  cases  are  as  interesting 
as  extreme  variation  in  height.  See  Fbeak, 
and  Spobt. 

Literature:    art.   Dwarf   in  Encyc.  Brit. 

i9th  ed.) ;  de  Quatbbfaoes,  The  Pygmies 
Eng.  trans.,  1895).  (j.j.) 

Dyad :  see  Monad,  and  cf.  Pythagoreanism 
under  Schools  of  Gbeece. 

Dynamic :  see  Fobce,  Poweb,  Dynamics, 
and  Tebminoloot  (Greek,  Hvpofus). 

Dynamic  Sccnomics :  Ger.  dynamische 
Oekonomik  ;  Fr.  honomie  dynamique ;  Ital. 
economia  dinamica.  (i)  That  put  of  the 
science  which  deals  with  flows  instead  of 
funds — with  rates  of  supply,  demand,  or  in- 
come, instead  of  quantities  pure  and  simple. 
(2)  Popular,  but  less  correct:    that  part  of 
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the  science  which  deals  with  changes  in  the 
state  of  society^  and  therefore  with  shifting 
data  instead  of  permanent  ones. 

Patten,  who  has  written  mach  on  this 
sahfject,  uses  the  second  distinction.  The 
practical  evil  attending  its  use  is,  that  it  im- 
plies that  prohlems  regarding  rates  of  income 
are  not  dynamic,  and  can  be  solved  by  methods 
analogous  to  those  of  statical  mechanics.  Al- 
most every  economist  except  Newoomb  has, 
at  one  time  or  another,  been  influenced  by 
this  fallacy.  Even  Marshall,  who  discusses 
clearly  the  limitations  of  statical  analysis, 
often  fiails  to  abide  by  those  limitations  in 
practice.  (A.T.H.) 

Dynamic  (Belation,  ftc.) :  see  Rslation, 
and  Synthesis. 

BynsmioThaozy  (of  matter):  see  Matter. 

X^ynamios  [Gr.  ivwatiu(6f,  pertaining  to 
forces] :  Qer.  DynanUk ;  Fr.  dynamiqtte ;  Ital. 
dtnamdea.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
of  motion  of  bodies,  as  produced  by  the  action 
of  forces.  Now  proposed  to  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  both  branches  of  theoretical 
Meohahicb  (q.v.).  (8.K.) 

ZIyiiamogMiesis  rOr.dvB'afUff,force, + ymo-tf, 
production]:  G^r.  Dynamoffenesis,  ideomoto- 
rischea  Grtmdgesetz  (e.g.)  ;  Fr.  dynamoghm 
{dynamoghUque);  Ital.  dinamogenesi.  The 
principle  accoroing  to  which  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  sensory  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system  always  show  themselves  in  correspond- 
ing changes  in  muscular  tension  or  move- 
ment. 

The  term  'dynamogeny'  is  used  for  the 
fact  (cf.  James,  Prine.  of  Psychol,,  ii.  379) 
covered  by  the  principle  of  dynamogenesis. 
The  adjective  Dtnamoosnic  (q.v.)  was  earlier 
applied  (Fer6,  Sensation  et  Mowoemeni)  to 
slight  differences  of  stimulation,  considered  as 
producing  increased  motor  effects.  The  facts 
have  been  generalized  as  in  the  definition 
above,  dynamogenesis  being  a  sensori-motor 
principle  of  genetic  value.  The  present 
writer  {Feeling  and  WiQ,  281 ;  as  also  Ladd, 
Psychol,,  Descrip,  and  Expian,^  229) 
uses  the  phrase  'mental  dynamogenesis 
to  express  the  psychologically  equivalent 
principle,  that  every  change  in  sensory  con- 
sciousness tends  to  be  followed  by  change  in 
motor  consciousness. 

Stumpf  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
generalization  \b  not  justified,  since  a  threshold 
of  stimulation  must  be  recognized,  below  which 
sensory  changes  are  ineffectual.  Yet  the  finer 
work  in  suggestion,  and  in  the  recording  of 
motor  effects,  seems  to  show  that  the  thres- 1 


hold  is  entirely  relative.  Moreover,  the 
theory  of  threshold  takes  no  account  dT  dis- 
positions, contrast  effects,  &c.,  which  do  not 
come  clearly  into  consciousness,  but  which 
represent  so-called  subliminal  stimulations. 
The  conception  of  the  brain  in  analogy  with 
a  storage  battery  for  potential  energy  is 
possibly  l^ss  reasonable  than  that  which 
treats  the  entire  nervous  B3natem  in  analogy 
with  a  highly  charged  electric  system,  in 
which  all  changes  are  equalized  throughout 
all  the  parts. 

Literature :  Bbown-Sbquabd,  PhysioL  and 
Pathol,  of  the  Central  Nerv.  Syst  (i860), 
and  Princ.  Actions  des  Centres  nerveux 
(1879);  Stumpf,  Ueber  den  Begriff  der 
Gemiithsbewegung,  Zeitsch.  f.  PsychoL  xxi; 
also  special  citations  given  in  the  works  referred 
to  above,  especially  in  Jambs,  Princ.  of  Psy- 
chol., ii.  chap,  xxii,  and  titles  under  Dynamo- 

OENIC.  (J3LB.,  O.F.8.) 

Syaainogenic.  Any  stimulus  or  influence 
which  increases  the  available  muscular  power 
is  termed  dynamogenic.  Thus  if,  while 
under  the  stimulus  of  music,  one  can  exert 
a  stronger  pressure  upon  the  dynamometer 
than  normidly,  such  influences  would  be 
termed  dynamogenic.  The  term  is  also  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  in  r^;ard  to  the 
tendency  of  a  stimulus  to  call  out  a  motor 
response.    See  Dtxamogenesib. 

Ifiteratture :  Baldwin,  Ment.  DeveL  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race  (1895),  165  f.;  Tbip- 
LETT,  Dynamogenetic  Factors  in  Pacemaking 
and  Competition,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  ix. 
501  ff.  (J.  J.) 

Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  this 
form  from  the  passive  form  dynamogenetic, 
which  characterizes  the  motor  change  or  re- 
sult of  the  dynamogenic  process.  See  Genesis 
AND  Genetic.  (j.m.b.} 

Bynamometor  and  Bynamograph :  see 
Labo&atoby  and  Appabatus,  in,  A. 

Dyne :  see  Unit  (of  physical  measurement). 

Dyophyntes  [Gr.  dvo,  two^ + i^vcrtf,  nature]: 
Ger.  Dyophysiten;  Fr.  Dyophysites;  Ital 
Diqfisiti.  The  name  applied  to  that  party  in 
ancient  Christological  controversy  who  held 
that  the  Gh)d-man  had  two  natures. 

The  problem, '  How  can  the  complete  QoA 
and  the  complete  man  be  united  in  one  beingl' 
naturally  produced  many  conflicting  solutions. 
The  dyophysitic  answer  was  as  follows : — ^The 
godhead  of  the  Logos  in  Christ  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mortal  body.  The  former  is 
uncreate,  the  latter  created.  Birth,  temptation, 
suffering,  death,  belong  to  the  human  nature, 
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not  to  the  divine.  Mary  was  not  the  '  mother 
of  God/  but  bore  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  one  Person  only ;  for 
the  Logos,  without  transformation  of  self, 
took  up  into  its  substance  the  humanity,  and 
this  by  an  act  of  grace. 

LiUratiwre :  writings  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
DiODOBUS  of  Tarsus,  Thsodobe  of  Mopsu- 
estia,  Nbstobius  of  Constantinople,  Ctbil  of 
Alexandria;  Hspels,  Conciliengesch.  See 
Apollinabianism,  Monophtsites,  and  Nes- 

TOBIAKS.  (B.M.W.) 

Qyothelatunii  |  Qr.  dvo,  two,  +  tBtKtjros, 
voluntary]  :  Ger.  JDyotheUtismuSf  ZweiioiiUn- 
lehre ;  Fr.  dyoMlUme ;  Ital.  dioteltsmo.  The 
name  given  to  one  of  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  two 
natures. 

Martin  I  and  the  Lateran  Synod  (449  a.d.) 
lay  special  stress  on  the  necessity  for  attri- 
buting two  wills  to  the  two  natures.  He  who 
denies  the  two  wills — who  is  a  Monothelite — 
denies  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
problem  is  fundamental  to  the  widely  different 


development  of  Christological  speculation  in 
the  West  as  contrasted  with  the  East. 

Literature:  Dobneb,  Hist,  of  the  Devel. 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.),  Div.  IE.  i.  164  f.;  Habnaok,  Hist 
of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  255  f.       (b.m.w.) 

Dys-  [Gn  dvr,  hard,  bad] :  Ger.  Df/8- ; 
Fr.  df/9- ;  Ital.  <2t«-.  The  use  of  this  prefix  indi- 
cates an  imperfect,  defective,  or  difficult  form 
of  the  activity  to  which  it  applies.  It  is  used 
(i)  in  a  most  general  sense  to  imply  any  and 
all  forms  of  imperfect  action;  and  (2)  in 
a  specialized  sense  to  denote  a  perverted  or 
difficult  form  of  action  as  opposed  to  absence 
of  capability  (prefix  a-,  06-),  or  to  unusual  pre- 
sence (prefix  h^per').  If  distinguished  from 
the  prefix  2>ara-,  it  refers  to  difficulty  of  action, 
while  jpara-  refers  to  a  perverted  or  falso 
action.  Examples :  Dysphasia  denotes  either 
a  general  defect  of  speech  of  any  kind,  or 
difficulty  in  speaking.  Dysboulia  is  an  im- 
pairment of  will  action.  Dysarthria  is  a 
defective  articulation;  Dyspepsia,  impaired 
digestion,  ftc.  (j.j.) 
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S :  (i)  In  logic,  the  symbol  of  the  universal 
ncffatiye  judgment — no  men  are  monkeys. 

(2)  In  experimental  psychology,  the  sjrmbol 
of  excitation  or  stimulus ;  a  varying  quantity, 
as  ounces  of  pressure,  units  of  sound,  light,  ftc. 

(3)  E-values  (Ger.  B-  Werthe).  One  of  the 
mofit  important  of  the  special  cfymbols  of 
Avenarius'  EsiPnao-CBinciSM  (q.  v.).  Cf.  also 

IXTBOJECTION.  (J.M.B.) 

Earnings  [AS.  eamtmg]:  Ger.  Ertoerb; 
Fr.  gain,  aalaire;  Ital.  ffuadagni.  Property 
rights  acquired  by  economic  service,  whether 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  a  corporation. 

Earnings  is  a  narrower  term  than  in- 
come, which  includes  property  acquired  by 
any  method  whatsoever.  Thus  taxes  form 
part  of  the  public  income,  but  not  of  the 
public  earnings ;  the  latter  being  confined  to 
receipts  from  mails,  water- works,  and  other 
forms  of  economic  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  (A.T.H.) 

Sberhardy  JoLann  August.  (1739- 
1809.)  German  philosopher,  bom  at  Halber- 
stadt,  Prussia,  and  died  at  Halle.  He  was 
educated  in  theology  at  Halle,  and  in  1778 
became  professor  of  philosophy  there.  In 
theology  he  was  rationalistic. 

Sbionites  [Heb.  pi.  'djonimy  the  poor] : 
Ger.  EhundUn ;  Fr.  EbumiUs ;  Ital.  Ehioniti, 
Although  unsolved  or  partially  solved  pro- 
blems still  surround  this  name,  one  may  say 
that  it  has  been  used  in  three  distinct  senses : 
(i)  It  was  applied  at  first  to  all  Christians, 
on  account  of  their  poverty;  (2)  it  was  used 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  exclusively,  as  by 
Origen ;  (3)  by  the  time  of  Epiphajiius  and 
Jerome  it  designated  a  distinct  sect  among 
the  Jewish  Christians — one  contrasted  with 
the  Nazarenes.     The  Ebionites,  in  all  prob- 


ability, had  their  rise  in  the  Pharisaic 
influences  naturally  incident  to  Palestinian 
Christianity.  This  can  be  gathered  from  the 
doctrines  in  which  they  always  agreed.  They 
were  Christians  because  they  accepted  Jesus 
as  Messiah.  But  they  were  Jews,  because 
they  (i)  denied  Jesus'  divinity,  (2)  enforced 
the  obligation  of  the  law,  (3)  rejected  and 
anathematized  St.  Paul.  Latterly,  however, 
these  Jewish  elements  were  transformed  by 
doctrines  derived  from  the  Essenes  (q.  v.),  as 
is  proved  by  the  Book  of  Ehhaisai ;  while 
later  still  (by  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century)  important  Gnostic  (q.  v.)  factors 
became  prevalent.  These  are  to  be  seen  in 
Alcibiades  of  Apamea  (219  A.D.). 

Literature:  Giebeleb,  in  Arch.  f.  Kir- 
chengesch.,  iv.  279  f. ;  Schuemjlnn,  Clement, 
449  f.  (for  the  primary  sources) ;  Bitschl,  in 
Nieder's  Zeitsch.,  iv.  573  f. ;  Baub,  De  Ebion. 
orig.  et  doctrina;  Hilobnfeld,  Nov.  Test, 
extra  Canonem  receptum,  fasc.  iii.  153  f ; 
LiOHTFOOT,  Ep.  to  the  Galatians,  306  f.,  and 
Ep.  of  Ignatius,  i.  319  f. ;  Stanton,  The 
Jewish  Messiah,  166  f. ;  Campbell,  Critical 
Studies  in  St.  Luke,  169  f.  (b.m.w.) 

Seeentrie  Projection :  Ger.  eoDcentrieehe 
Projection)  Ft,  eoetSriorisation  dee  aenaatione 
(L.M.);  Ital.  prqjezione  (0  loecdizzcLzione)  ec- 
centrica  {deUe  senaazionC) — (e.m.).  The  fact 
that  when  a  stimulus  works  not  upon  the 
nerve-ending,  but  upon  the  nerve-tract,  the 
corresponding  sensation  is  regularly  referred 
to  the  peripheral  ending  of  die  nerve.  Cf. 
PBOJECTiON,andPBOJECTiON  (nervous).  (th.z.) 

Eccentric  projection,  which  is  a  phenomenon 
of  nervous  projection,  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  projection  as  misused  for 
I  localization    in  space.      Cf.  Ladd,   Fhyetol. 
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PaychoLf  385  ff^and  James,  Frine.  ofPtyehol.y 
ii.31  ff.(with  numerous  references).  SeeHofler, 
Pst/ehoL,  343  f.,  for  the  restriction  as  in  the 
definition.  (j.m.b.) 

Eooentrieity  [Qr.  eV + Kwrpov^  the  centre] : 
Ger.  EeeerUricitdt ;  Fr.  exeenirieiU ;  Ital.  eeeen- 
tricithf  bizzarria.  An  oddity  or  peculiarity 
of  behaviour  or  manner. 

Insane  persons  are  frequently  eccentric,  but 
eccentricity  alone  is  by  no  means  a  conclusiTe 
symptom  of  insanity.  It  is  obvious  that 
what  is  unusual  in  one  age  or  in  one  group  of 
surroundings  may  be  quite  usual  in  another, 
and  that  unusual  or  eccentric  behaviour  may 
be  expressive  of  very  di£Eerent  motives  and 
influences  in  different  cases.  As  a  rule  the 
eccentric  is  indifferent  to  the  world's  blame 
or  criticism,  and  pursues  his  own  methods 
with  little  reference  to  the  sanctions  of  society. 
The  term  is  thus  popular  rather  than  scientific, 
and  frequently  occurs  in  discussions  of  the 
borderland  ihst  separates  sanity  from  in- 
sanity (Maudsley,  Mental  Pathol,,  297-8).  In 
the  discussion  of  the  possible  relations  be- 
tween genius  and  insanity,  the  question  of 
morbid  eccentricity  is  again  prominent  (see 
art.  Eccentricity  in  Tuke's  Litct,  of  Pgy^ioL 
Med, ;  see  also  Moreau  de  Tours,  Les 
EceeniriqueSy  189  A  (j.j.) 

Seoleflia:  see  Chuboh. 

Scholalia  (also  Schophasia)  [Gr.  i^x^'^, 
echo,  +  XuXfo,  prattle]  :  G^r.  Echoepraehe,  or 
EchoiUdie;  Fr.  Seholalie;  Ital.  ecolidia,  lalo- 
ndmeei.  The  thoughtless  and  somewhat  auto- 
matic repetition  by  the  subject  of  the  words 
and  tones  addressed  to  him. 

It  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  degenerative  ner- 
vous disorders  (imbecility,  dementia,  Guinon's 
disease)  and  also  in  disturbances  of  speech 
(see  Bateman,  Ajphaeia),  The  word  is  due 
to  Romberg,  1853.  Gilles  de  la  Tourette 
{Areh,  de  Newrcl,,  1885,  ^9)  notes  an  allied 
symptom  in  the  nervous  malady  of  Siberia, 
termed  myriachit.  (J.J.) 

Sokharty  Meivtar  (Master),  (dr.  1260- 
X  3  2  7 .)  '  The  greatest  of  the  German  mystics.' 
Bom  in  Thunngia,  he  became  vicar  of  the 
Dominican  order  at  Erfurt,  vicar-general  in 
Bohemia,  teacher  at  Paris,  131 1-2,  teacher  of 
theology  at  Strassburg,  and  in  1327  provincial 
in  Cologne.  A  reformer  of  monasteries,  an  elo- 
quent and  scholarly  preacher,  a  free  spirit,  he 
has  been  called  '  the  father  of  modem  panthe- 
ism.' A  papal  bull  after  his  death  denounced 
twenty-eight  sentences  in  his  sermons. 

£olalrouis«ment :  see  Enliohtbnment. 

Selampsia  [Gr.  cV  +  Xd^irfty,  to  shine] : 
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Ger,Eelamprie;  Fr.  ^elampaie ;  Ital.  eclampsia, 
A  form  of  CoNvrLSiON  (q.v.).  (j.j.) 

Sdeotieim  [Gr.  ^k  +  Xrytty,  to  gather] : 
Ger.  EkUkiieiemua ;  Fr.  ieleetUme ;  lieJ.  edet- 
tiemo.  A  system  of  philosophy  which  strives 
to  incorporate  the  truth  of  all  systems.  The 
best  known  example  is  the  Alexandrian  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  usually  known  as  the  Eclectic 
schooL  See  Alexandbian  School.  Among 
modem  eclectics,'  Leibnitz  and  Cousin  are 
best  known. 

Since  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  choice  is  apt 
to  be  a  mosaic  rather  than  an  organized  philo- 
sophy, the  method  is  rather  in  disfavour  and 
the  term  often  a  reproach.  (H.B.B.) 

Soleoticimi  (in  theology).  As  in  philo- 
sophy, so  in  theology,  a  name  given  to  the  ten- 
dency to  borrow  doctrines  fromdifiPerent  sources, 
and  the  attempt  to  retain  them  side  by  side. 

The  first  outburst  of  eclecticism  in  dieology 
occurs  at  Alexandria  with  Clement,  Origen, 
and  Synesius,  who  draw  upon  Pagan,  classical, 
and  C^stian  sources.  Here,  however,  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  syncretism — ^that  is,  the 
fusion  of  elements  which  eclecticism,  strictly 
so  called,  does  not  allow  to  modify  one  another. 
In  modem  times  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  theologians  who  attempt  to  mediate  between 
the  faith  of  the  Church  and  the  results  of 
scientific,  critical,  or  philosophical  inquiry, 
without,  however,  possessing  a  fundamental 
or  unitary  system.  Such  are  I.  A.  Domer, 
Martensen,  J.  P.  Lange,  Chr.  v.  Hofinann, 
lipsius,  and  others.  Schleiermacher  might 
be  classed  in  the  same  group.  It  is  represented 
among  British-American  writers  by  such  a 
thinker  as  A.  B.  Bruce.  Indeed,  this  tendency 
may  be  ascribed  to  nearly  all  *  liberal '  theo- 
logians belonging  to  the  'Evangelical'  churches 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that 
eclecticism  has  a  wider  legitimate  field  in 
theology  than  in  philosophy,  and  so  cannot  be 
applied  fisdrly  in  a  derogatory  sense  exclusively. 
O.  Pfleiderer's  classification  of  A.  Ritschl  as 
an  eclectic  can  hardly  be  maintained. 

LUeratu/re:  O.  Pfleidebbb,  Devel.  of 
TheoL,  Bk.  II.  chap,  iv;  A.  B.  Bbucb,  Apo- 
logetics; I.  A.  DoBNEB,  Syst  d.  christl. 
Glaubenslehre  (Eng.  trans.).  (B.M.W.) 

Sconomio  Freedom:  Ger.  Eeehtszweck 
dee  Stoats;  Yr.  liberty ieononUque;  liah  liberty 
ecanomica.  The  absence  of  any  legal  restric- 
tions upon  rights  of  property  or  contract, 
except  such  as  are  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing similar  rights  of  property  or  contract  to 
different  individuals. 


ECONOMIC  HARMONIES  —  ECONOMIC  METHOD 


The  idea  of  economic  freedom  was  the 
result  of  a  protest  against  the  'mercantile 
system'  of  international  trade  restraints  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  BjBtem  of  internal  police 
restrictions  adopted  by  the  Wohlfahrtsstaat 
on  the  other.  The  idea  expressed  in  the 
definition  has  been  perhaps  most  folly  de- 
yeloped  by  W.  v.  Humboldt. 

llie  development  of  these  ideas,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  has  been  checked  by 
the  growth  of  democracy  and  the  ideals  of 
equality  connected  with  it.  As  Lassalle  so 
well  showed,  equal  rights  under  unequal  con- 
ditions mean  assured  inequality.  Hence  the 
pressure  for  factory  acts,  for  laws  goyerning 
the  prices  and  profits  of  large  corporations, 
for  progresdve  taxation,  and  for  extension  of 
goyemment  activity.  (a.t.h.) 

Economic  Karmonies:  Ger.  Interesgen' 
ffamumUn;  Fr.  harmonies  ^conomiquesy 
Ital.  armanu  eeonomuhe,  A  series  of  coinci- 
dences between  the  self-interest  of  individuals 
and  the  general  interest  of  society  in  matters 
relating  to  wealth. 

The  agreement  between  the  results  of 
egoism  and  altruism  is  perhaps  no  closer 
in  economic  life  than  in  other  departments 
of  human  activity ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
verifiable.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
relations  between  self-interest  and  public 
interest  have  been  more  clearly  recognized  in 
this  field  than  in  any  other ;  and  tiiere  has 
been  a  tendency  to  assume  the  existence  of 
such  a  harmony  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not 
specifically  disproved.  The  latssez-faird  prin- 
ciple of  tiie  Physioobats  (q.  v.),  urging  non- 
interference with  industry,  was  the  natural 
result  of  this  assumption,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  an  extreme  by  Bastiat  in 
France  and  Prince-Smith  in  Qermany. 

LUeraiure:  Bastiat,  Harmonies  6co- 
nomiques.  Among  the  most  active  critics  of 
the  views  represented  by  Bastiat  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Pboudhon,  Lassalle, 
Mablo,  and  Mabz.  (a.t.h.) 

Soonomio  Xaw  :  Qer.  Oesetz  dea  fnenaehr 
Uehen  Verkekrs,  dkorumUschea  Gesetz;  Fr. 
loi  iconofndqtJis ;  Ital.  legge  eeonomica,  A 
universal  proposition  relating  to  wealth :  e.  g. 
law  of  diminishing  return ;  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  earliest  students  of  political  economy 
regarded  their  subject  as  an  art,  and  often 
thought  of  economic  laws  as  matters  of  human 
enactment.  The  economists  of  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme.    Having  discovered  certain  sequences 


of  cause  and  effect,  they  thought  that  these 
sequences  applied  to  a  wider  range  of  places 
and  times  than  was  actually  the  case.  In 
other  words,  they  overlooked  the  conditional 
character  of  these  laws.  They  are  universal 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
exceptions;  but  they  are  to  be  stated  in 
narrowly  defined  terms  rather  than  in  loose 
or  broad  ones.  In  the  view  now  generally 
held,  the  conditions  of  their  applicability  are 
determined  by  natural  selection.  The  struggle 
for  existence  between  different  groups  creates 
economic  types;  and  so  far  as  an  economic 
law  involves  an  assumption  as  to  human 
motives,  its  application  may  be  limited  by 
the  extent  of  the  conditions  which  create 
and  perpetuate  the  type  to  which  a  certain 
motive  belongs. 

Literature:  Baobhot,  Postulates  of  Eng. 
Polit.  Econ.  (A.T.H.) 

Eccnomic  Xeaa :  see  Economio  Monvs. 

Soonomic  Method:  Ger.  okonamieche 
Methods]  Fr.  mithode  iconomique;  Ital. 
metodo  economico.  The  logical  processes 
habitually  employed  by  an  investigator  for 
the  discovery  or  development  of  laws  relating 
to  wealth.  These  processes  £edl  into  two 
groups— deductive  methods,  which  start  firom 
generalizations  as  to  the  conduct  of  individuals; 
and  historical  methods,  which  start  firom  ob- 
servation of  the  conduct  of  masses. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
dominant  methods  were  historical,  though 
the  French  and  English  economists  both  made 
much  use  of  deduction  when  it  suited  their 
purpose.  Bicardo's  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  rigorously  deductive,  and  so  was  that  of 
Malthus.  Deductive  methods  were  carried 
to  an  almost  absurd  extreme  by  the  '  ortho- 
dox' writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  John  Stuart  Mill  showed  a  health- 
ful reaction  from  this  extreme;  and  Mill's 
use  of  historical  method  was  carried  yet 
Airther  by  a  group  of  Q«nnim  writers  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century  (Rnies,  Boscher, 
Brentatio,  Schmoller,  Cohn,  ftc),  who  called 
themselves  by  the  distinctive  name '  Historical 
school.*  About  1870a  counter-reaction  toward 
deductive  methods  made  itself  felt,  headed 
by  Menger  in  Austria,  and  by  the  Mathb- 
MATiCAL  Economists  (q.  v.)  of  all  countries 
of  Europe.  At  present  the  leading  economists 
make  use  of  both  deductive  aod  historical 
methods,  being  guided  in  their  choice  by  the 
character  of  the  problems  under  investigation. 

Literature :  Ebtnbs,  Scope  and  Method  of 
Polit.  Econ.  (A.T.H.) 
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Soonomie  Xotive:  Ger.  okoTiomischea 
Mciiv ;  Fr.  moUf  iconamique ;  Ital.  moHvo 
economico.  A  motiYe  oonnected  with  a  line 
of  conduct  or  feeling  whose  results  are  capable 
of  quantitative  analysis. 

No  term  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophic 
discussion  has  been  more  loosely  used.  Under 
one  set  of  conceptions  of  the  term,  an  economic 
motive  is  equivalent  to  a  hedonistio  motive. 
Another  conception  is  derived  from  the  ab- 
straction of  an  *  economic  man/  of  which  the 
English  economists  about  the  middle  of  the 
19U1  century  made  some  use.  'Political 
economy/  says  MiU,  <is  concerned  with  man 
solely  as  a  being  who  desires  to  possess 
wealthy  and  who  is  capable  of  judging  of  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  means  to  that  end.' 
A  more  precise  and  more  useful  meaning  of 
the  term  can  be  developed  on  lines  like  tins : 
social  servioeSi  in  their  objective  or  imper- 
sonal aspect,  tend  to  take  the  form  of  wecdth. 
When  tiiey  do  this,  they  become  capable  of 
measurement.  So  tar,  therefore,  as  wealth 
forms  the  basis  of  motives,  the  balance  of 
such  motives  can  be  compared  with  imper- 
sonally measurable  causes  or  effects,  or  both. 
To  motives  whose  balance  can  be  studied  in  this 
way,  we  give  the  name  '  economic/       (a.t.h.) 

Soonmnio  Sdonoe,  or  SconomicSf  or 
Politioal  Sconomy  [Gr.  ra  olKoyofUKo,  matters 
of  the  household]  :  Gar.  O^conamie,  NcUiondl' 
Oekonomik;  Fr.  ieonomU  pdlUique;  Ital. 
economia  polUiea.  The  science  whidi  deals 
with  the  phenomena  of  wealth. 

Economics,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks 
(e.  g.  Xenophon,  Aristotle),  dealt  with  the 
questions  involved  in  the  ordering  of  a  house- 
hold, as  distinct  from  politics,  which  dealt 
with  the  questions  involved  in  the  ordering 
of  a  state.  In  the  middle  ages  the  separate 
study  of  wealth  fell  into  abeyance.  Economic 
questions  were  handled  only  as  part  of  a  system 
of  morals  (Aquinas),  or  in  connection  with 
some  disputed  points  of  law— especially  those 
involved  in  the  taking  of  interest  or  usury. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century 
we  see  attempts  to  develop  an  art  of  political 
economy,  which  should  guide  the  statesman 
in  his  attempts  to  promote  public  wealth,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  art  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy gpiides  the  householder  in  his  attempts 
to  promote  private  wealth.  The  first  eco- 
nomists who  took  this  view  are  known  as 
Cameralists,  because  they  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  the  conduct  of  the  cameralia  or  goods 
belonging  to  the  exchequer.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  conception,  which 


identified  public  wealth  with  government 
property,  was  a  very  nari'ow  one.  It  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  conception  of  the  state 
which  made  the  ruler  stand  in  loco  parerUit 
towards  his  subjects.  Though  the  phenomena 
of  government  property  must  always  form  an 
important  field  of  economic  investigation, 
they  now  constitute  the  domain  of  the  special 
science  of  finance  rather  than  of  the  more 
general  science  of  economics. 

In  the  17  th  century  another  school  arose, 
generally  known  as  the  Mercantilists.  This 
school  remained  dominant  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century,  nor  is  its 
influence  wholly  lost  at  the  present  day. 
The  most  noted  practical  exponent  of  mer- 
cantile principles  was  the  great  French 
financier,  Colbert;  the  best  known  writers 
who  advocated  them  were  perhaps  Thomas 
Mun,  William  Petty,  and,  later,  James 
Stuart.  The  name  given  to  this  school  is 
derived  from  the  conception,  prominent  in 
its  writings  and  practice,  that  a  nation  makes 
money  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual 
merchant,  by  selling  more  than  he  buys — i.  e. 
by  exporting  more  than  the  nation  imports. 
In  the  hands  of  all  but  its  most  able  advocates, 
this  mercantile  system  tended  to  become 
a  miserly  system — to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  hoarding  of  the  precious  metals,  and  too 
littie  on  wise  purchases  of  outside  commodities. 

The  reaction  against  the  errors  of  the 
mercantile  system  led  to  the  development  of 
the  French  school  of  Physiocrats,  who  laid 
stress  on  natural  resources  as  a  measure  of 
wealth.  Quesnay  ( 1 694-1 7  7 4)  was  the  most 
original  writer  of  this  school,  Turgot  its  most 
eminent  statesman.  The  physiocrats  laid 
stress  on  the  agricultural  pxxnluce  of  the 
community  as  the  basis  of  its  prosperity,  and 
counted  tiie  value  of  the  manu&ctures  as 
limited  by  the  surplus  of  food  which  the 
farmers  had  left  over  beyond  their  own  wants. 
From  the  over-valuation  of  money  and  manu- 
fectures,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
mercantilists,  they  passed  to  an  under- valuation. 

This  error  was  corrected  by  Adam  Smith 
(1723-90),  whose  Wealth  of  NationSf  pub- 
lished in  1776,  is  usually  counted  as  the 
starting-point  of  modern  political  economy. 
In  its  general  basis  the  work  of  the  Engli^ 
school,  from  Smith  to  Mill,  is  nevertheless 
essentially  physiocratic ;  and  its  most  serious 
errors,  like  the  wage-fund  theory,  have  re- 
sulted from  carrying  over  to  its  broader 
definitions  of  capital  and  wealth,  certain  pro- 
positions which  were  quite  true  when  capital 
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was  identified  with  food  supply  alone.  The 
great  positive  contrihation  of  the  English 
school  to  economic  science  was  its  theory  of 
free  competition;  and  in  developing  this  theory, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  passed  from  the  old 
art  of  political  economy  to  the  modem  science 
of  economics.  Among  the  many  notable 
names  which  it  includes,  we  may,  without 
unfairness,  select  those  of  Ricardo,  Malthus, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill  in  England,  and  Say 
in  France.  Still  greater  precision  was  given 
to  the  theory  of  competition  by  the  mathe- 
matical economists,  of  whom  Coumot  and 
Jevons  have  been  the  most  influential,  and 
later,  by  the  Austrian  school,  of  whom  Boehm- 
Bawerk  is  perhaps  the  ablest  exponent. 

The  study  of  the  workings  of  free  compe- 
tition tended  naturally  (though  not  univer- 
sally^  to  produce  an  economic  optimism, 
whicn  regarded  free  trade,  among  nations  and 
among  individuals,  as  a  panacea  for  all  social 
ills.  In  matters  of  international  trade  a  re- 
action against  this  view  is  represented  by  the 
protectionists  (see  Pbotection);  in  matters 
of  individual  trade,  by  the  socialists,  of  whom 
Karl  Marx  is  by  feir  the  most  prominent  (see 
Socialism). 

Both  Individualism  and  Socialism,  in  their 
extreme  forms,  are  essentially  deductive  in 
method,  carrying  certain  assumed  premises 
out  to  a  logical  conclusion.  The  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  that  more  stress  should  be 
laid  on  t^e  rest  of  the  premises,  and  less  on 
the  subsequent  logical  process,  if  we  are  to 
make  real  progrress  in  economic  study.  This 
is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  German  hbtorical 
school,  founded  by  Knies  and  Boscher  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  and  culmi- 
nating in  Wagner  and  Cohn;  it  was  less 
loudly  preached,  but  quite  as  successfully 
practised,  by  most  of  the  English  and  French 
successors  of  MilL  The  danger  which  beset 
the  earlier  exponents  of  the  German  school 
was  a  tendency  to  eclecticism,  which  some- 
times went  80  fiir  as  to  deprive  their  work  of 
all  claim  to  scientific  character.  The  younger 
generation  of  writers,  brought  up  under  the 
influence  of  Darwin,  are  able  to  avoid  this 
danger,  while  preserving  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  their  investigations. 

One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this 
point.  In  the  older  generation,  the  orthodox 
economists  were  inclined  to  treat  interest  and 
rent  as  necessary  consequences  of  the  existence 
of  capital  and  land  as  factors  in  production ; 
while  their  opponents,  like  Lassalle  or  George, 
seeing  in  history  certain  cases  where  interest 


or  rent  did  not  exist,  argued  that  these  things 
were  the  result  of  arbitrary  enactment,  and 
might  be  abolished.  But  the  modem  historical 
economist  is  able  to  show  in  actual  experi- 
ence why  the  present  institutions  of  private 
capital  and  private  landholding  were  adopted, 
and  to  deduce  the  consequences  of  these  insti- 
tutions. He  is  not  compelled  to  regard  them  as 
part  of  the  order  of  nature,  or  adjust  their  re- 
sults to  his  conceptions  of  natural  right.  He 
admits  their  institutional  character,  but  he  does 
not  admit  that  their  enactment  was  arbitrary. 
On  the  contrary,  he  can  prove  that  they  were 
a  result  of  a  struggle  for  existence  between 
difierent  peoples;  he  can  show  why  they 
were  necessary  at  the  time  of  their  adoption, 
and  can  judge  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
what  changes  must  take  place  before  they 
become  unnecessaiy  to  retain.  Again,  look 
at  the  theory  of  population.  Malthus  deduced 
certain  consequences  from  a  tendency  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  fiister  than  food  supply,  and 
argued  for '  preventive  checks.'  His  opponents 
said  that  there  was  no  such  general  pressure 
—only  a  local  one — and  that  preventive 
checks  were  therefore  unnecessary.  The 
historical  economist  is  able  to  show  that  this 
localization  of  the  pressure  of  poverty  is  the 
result  of  the  instituting  of  the  fi^mily  and 
inheritance,  in  themselves  most  powerfri 
preventive  checks;  and  that  while  Malthus 
may  have  been  technically  wrong  in  certain 
details,  his  opponents  are  practically  wrong 
in  far  greater  measure. 

As  a  result  of  these  methods,  the  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  economics  to  ethics 
has  changed  radically.  They  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  independent  sciences.  The  ethics 
of  a  people  is  at  once  the  basis  and  the  conse- 
quence of  its  economic  activity.  The  balance 
and  play  of  economic  motives  is  the  result  of 
the  people's  ethics;  but  the  future  develop- 
ment of  that  ethics  depends  largely,  and 
sometimes  almost  exclusively,  upon  the 
economic  results  of  the  public  morality.  The 
attempt  to  study  either  of  these  sciences 
without  reference  to  the  other  is  practically 
a  thing  of  ihe  past. 

Literature :  for  a  general  bibliography  see 
Rand,  Bibliog.  of  Economics  (1895).  The 
great  book  on  the  subject  is  still  Adam  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations  (excellent  edition,  with 
notes  by  Thorold  Rogers,  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford ;  good  abridgment  by  Ashley,  in  Mac- 
millan's  Economic  Classics);  next  to  it  stands 
J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
A  brief  bibliography  of  some  of  the   more 
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modem  writmgs  will  be  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  successive  chapters  of  Hadlet'b 
Economics  (N.  Y.  and  London,  1896) ;  a  fuller 
one  in  Andbewb'  Institutes  of  Economics 
(Boston,  1889);  a  very  complete  and  good 
one  in  Cos8A*b  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy  (trans,  by  Dyer ;   London, 

1893).  (A.T.H.) 

Economy  (in  aesthetics) :  Qer.  Oekonomte- 
princij) ;  Fr.  prtneipe  d'iconomte ;  Ital.  prin- 
ctpio  dM  economia.  The  principle  or  law 
which  asserts  that  the  aesthetic  value  of  any 
object,  as  a  statue,  or  act,  as  dancing,  de- 
pends upon  the  absence  of  all  superfluous 
features  or  elements,  and  upon  the  presence 
of  the  essentials  only. 

The  brothers  Weber  (Mechanik  d.  mensch. 
Qehwerkzeuge,  in  Fogg.  Arm.,  1837)  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  maintain,  on  the  basis 
of  experimental  observations,  that  the  physio- 
logically correct,  that  which  involves  no  wsisted 
energy,  is  synonymous  with  the  aesthetically 
beautiftil.  Spencer  {Essays,  ScienHfic,  &c.,  ii., 
1892)  has  developed  the  principle  of  economy 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  applied  to 
literary  style  and  to  physical  grace.  Avenarius, 
uuder  the  title  Princip  des  kleinsten  Kraft- 
masses  {PhUos.  als  Denken  d.  Welt,  1876), 
employs  essentially  the  same  conception  as 
a  basal  philosophic  doctrine.  Fechner  also 
accords  the  principle  distinct  importance  (  Vor- 
schule  d.  Aesth.,  ii.,  1876).  It  has  been 
criticized  by  Bosanquet  {Aesthetics,  1892)  as 
essentially  a  restatement,  with  certain  addi- 
tions of  a  physiological  character,  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  the  appropriate  relations  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole  in  a  work  of  art.  On  this 
last  point  see  Habmony  ;  for  the  bearings  of 
the  physiological  considerations  see  Bhythm. 
For  applications  of  the  principle  of  economy 
to  painting  and  sculpture,  see  Hildebrand, 
PrMem  d.  Form  (1893V  See  also  Ruskin, 
'The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice,  in  Seven  Lamfps  of 
Arehdtedure.  (j.r.a.) 

Scononiy  (logical  principle  of).  A  prin- 
ciple maintained  by  E.  Mach  that  general 
concepts  are  merely  an  adaptation  for  the 
economy  of  mental  process.  That  they  have 
that  effect  was  noticed  by  Locke.  (g.b.p.) 

Sestajiy:  see  Mysticism;  and  consult 
Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,  Ekstase. 

Scstai^y  (as  a  condition)  [Gr.  tKorwrKj 
displacement] :  Ger.  Ekstase  \  Fr.eaiase;  Ital. 
estan.  A  condition  of  the  nervous  system  and 
mind  characterized  by  immobility,  suspension 
of  normal  sensory  and  motor  fnnctions,and  rapt 
concentration  upon  a  limited  group  of  ideas. 


It  is  particularly  characteristic  of  various 
forms  of  religious  absorption.  'The  symptoms 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  cases :  after  sustained 
concentration  of  the  attention  on  the  desire  to 
attain  an  intimate  communion  with  heavenly 
things,  the  self-absorption  being  aided  perhaps 
by  fixing  the  gaze  intently  upon  some  holy 
figure  or  upon  the  aspirant's  own  navel,  the 
soul  is  supposed  to  be  detached  from  the  objects 
of  earth,  and  to  enter  into  direct  converse  with 
heaven;  the  limbs  are  then  motionless,  flaccid, 
or  fixed  in  the  maintenance  of  some  attitude 
which  has  been  assumed;  general  sensibility  is 
blunted  or  extinguished,  the  special  senses  are 
unsusceptible  to  the  impressions  which  usually 
affect  them,  the  breathing  is  slow  and  feeble, 
the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  eyes  are 
perhaps  bright  and  animated,  and  the  counten- 
ance may  wear  such  a  look  of  rapture,  the 
fashion  of  it  be  so  changed,  that  it  seems  to  be 
transfigured  and  to  shine  with  a  celestial 
radiance '  (Maudsley).  Sensibility  to  external 
impressions  is  not  always  completely  destroyed, 
but  there  seems  an  inability  to  break  through 
the  trance  and  respond  to  such  impressions. 
At  times  there  is  nearly  a  complete  forgetful- 
ness  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  ecstatic 
state,  but  usually  the  ecstatic  can  give  some 
account  of  his  vision  and  experiences;  such 
reports  have  been  influential  in  the  shaping 
of  religious  doctrines  both  among  primitive 
men  and  in  historical  religions. 

The  condition  is  closely  related  to  Hypnosis 
(q.  V.)  and  to  Catalepsy  (q.  v.),  and  as  a 
rule  ecstasy  is  not  closely  differentiated  from 
trance  except  by  the  presence  of  a  religious 
or  supernatural  absorption  not  found  in 
Trance  (q.  v.).  It  is  usually  self-induced, 
and  seems  subject  to  contagion  and  the 
dominance  of  psychological  motives.  Bibot 
regards  it  as  a  typical  form  of  extinction  of 
the  will.  The  insensibility  to  pain  may  be  so 
diminished  that  severe  tortures  remain  unfelt; 
martyrs  dying  at  the  stake  may  have  been 
spared  the  anguish  of  their  fiite  by  the  insensi- 
bility produced  by  religious  ecstasy.  Condi- 
tions of  violence  or  of  automatic  movements 
connected  with  religious  excitement  are  also 
described  as  cases  of  ecstasy;  such  are  the 
'jumpers,'  'shakers,'  'dancers,'  'flagellants,* 
&c.     Cf.  CoNTAOiON  (mental),  and  also  Hyb- 

TEBIA,  EpIT.KPBY,  StIOMA. 

LttercUure:  Maudsley,  Pathol,  of  Mind, 
70-3  and  elsewhere ;  Hammond,  Diseases  of 
Nerv.  Syst.  (jth  ed.,  i88i),  775-86.  For 
cases  see  art.  Ecstasy  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of 
Psychol.  Med.,  and  Bibot,  Diseases  of  the  Will 
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(Eng.  trans.,  1884),  of  Personality  (1887), 
and  Psychol,  of  Attention  (1890);  Mante- 
GAZZA,  Estasi  Umane  (1887),  and  in  French 
translation.  (J.J*) 

Setodeni  [Gr.ff«cr<$ff,  outside, + dcpfia,  skin] : 
Ger.  dusaeres  KeimblaU ;  Fr.  edoderme ;  Ital. 
edod^rma.  The  outer  layer  of  coelenterate 
animals.  Also  used  to  denote  the  outer  of  the 
two  primitive  cell-layers  of  the  embryo  animal, 
sometimes  termed  epiblast.  See  Blastodbem, 
Embbto,  and  Efiblast.  (c.ll.m.-x.8.o.) 

BotoplaraL  [Gr.  itcrSs,  outeide,  +  irXdtrfui, 
substance] :  Ger.  Ektoplasma;  Fr.  ectaplasme; 
Ital.  eetopUuma.  The  outer  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  certain  animal  and  vegetable  cells. 

Long  recognized  in  certain  unicellular  or- 
ganisms, and  termed  ectosarc.  The  observa- 
tion has  been  extended  to  the  tissue  cells  of 
higher  animals  and  plants. 

Literature:  C.  Kuppfbb,  Ueber  Differen- 
uemng  des  Protoplasma  an  den  Zellen  thieri- 
scher  Qewebe.,  Zeitsch.  naturw.  Ver.  ScUee.- 
Holst.  (1875);  O.  Hebtwig,  The  Cell  (trans., 

1895).  (C.LL.M.) 

Bdahnaniiy  Joluuin  Christian.  (1698- 
1767.)  A  Gkrman  pietist  converted  by  Bud- 
deus,  who  in  later  life  became  a  believer  in 
Spinoza's  philosophy.  He  opposed  the  Wolffian 
philosophy  throughout  his  life. 

Sduoabilitj :  see  Education,  and  Plab- 

TIOITY. 

Sduoation  [Lat.  educatio,  from  eduearey  to 
rear,  nourish] :  Ger.  Erziehung ;  Fr.  ^ducaJtwn ; 
Ital.  educazione.  The  science  and  art  of 
human  development;  the  training  of  the  mind 
and  body  through  instruction  and  exercise. 
See  Instbuotion,  Training,  Dibcipunb, 
and  Culture.  (o.do  g.) 

The  capacity  to  profit  by  experience  in  such 
a  way  as  to  accommodate  to  conditions  which 
recur  has  been  called  educability  in  psycho- 
logy and  biology.  The  burnt  child  which 
dreads  the  fire  is  a  more  fiamiliar  case  than 
the  bird  which,  once  misled  by  a  bright- 
coloured  distasteful  insect,  thereafter  avoids 
insects  of  the  same  marking.  The  method 
in  most  of  the  instances  is  by  trial  and  error, 
or  Exsbbimentation  (q.  v.). 

Literatwre:  Llotd  Morgan,  Habit  and 
Instinct;    Lankester,    Nature    (April    28, 

1900).  (J.M.B.) 

Educative  Instruction :  Ger.,  see  below ; 
other  equivalents  are  not  in  use.  Such  instruc- 
tion, both  as  to  matter  and  method,  as  directly 
promotes  the  development  of  monJ  character. 

It  is  a  watchword  of  the  Herbartians 
(erziehender  Unterricht).     By  it  they  mean 


that  the  entire  subject-matter  of  instruction 
should  be  so  selected  and  taught  as  to  con- 
duce to  the  ethical  upbuilding  of  the  pupil, 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the 
various  social,  economic,  and  political  groups 
to  which  he  may  belong.  This  idea  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  Ziller's  doctrine  of  Concbntba- 
TiON  (q.  v.).    See  Culture  Epochs. 

Literature:  Ziller,  Allg.  Fad.,  160-79; 
Herbart,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans,  by  Felkin), 
135-42;  MoMuRRT,  Gen.  Meth.,  14-105;  Db 
Garmo,  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians;  Abdioo, 
Sci.  deir  educazione  (1893).  (c.De  o.) 

Sdwardeaais  (no  foreign  equivalents  in 
use).  The  name  given  to  a  group  of  American 
theologians  who,  starting  firom  die  distinctive 
ideas  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  transformed  the 
traditional  Calvinism  in  some  of  its  leading 
doctrines.  Other  names,  such  as  New 
England  Theology,  Berkshire  Divinity,  ftc, 
have  been  applied  to  the  movement. 

The  'governmental'  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  choice  as  the  characteristic  embodiment 
of  the  moral  nature  of  the  will ;  man's '  ability ' 
or  freedom,  yet  dependence  on  a  sovereign  ' 
God;  and  a  denial  that  original  sin  is  'im- 
puted,'are  among  the  leading  doctrines,  though 
advocated,  as  was  natural,  in  various  ways  by 
different  members  of  the  group.  The  whole 
movement  is  of  undeniable  importance  with 
reference  to  the  evolution  of  philosophical 
thought  in  the  United  States;  an  evolution 
which,  in  its  early  stages,  was  bound  up  with 
theological  questions  even  more  than  tiiat  of 
Scottish  thought. 

Literature:  Jonathan  Edwards,  Works, 
i.  481  f. ;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Discussions  in  Hist, 
and  Theol.  (the  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Jonathan  Edwards);  and  Hist,  of  Christ 
Doctrine,  394  f.;  Edwards  A.  Park,  in  Schaff- 
Herzog's  Religious  Encyc,  ii  (the  art  New 
England  Theology,  where  the  literature  is 
fully  given).  (r.m.w.) 

Sdwardflf  Jonathan,  (1703-58.)  An 
American  minister  and  metaphysician,  bom 
at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  died  at  Princeton, 
N.J.  Graduated  from  Yale  College,  1720. 
Received  the  Master's  degree  from  Tale,  1723. 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Tale,  1724-6.  In  1727 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  In  1750  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  charge,  after  having  attempted  certain  re- 
forms in  the  communion  service.  In  1751  he 
became  missionary  at  Stockbridge  among  the 
Housatonic  Indians,  and  pastor  of  the  white 
church  there.  In  1 7  5  7  he  was  elected  President 
of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  but  died  soon  after. 
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:  see  Cause  and  Efpbot. 

Bfbotnal  Calling :  Qer.  mrksame  Beruf- 
ung;  Fr.  grdee  (or  vocaHon)  tuffiaante]  Ittd. 
graada  mtjficienU.  In  the  language  of  Eyange- 
Hcal  theology,  *  calling'  is  the  first  indication 
of 'conversion.'  Ood's  grace  working  through 
the  Word  (usually  as  preached)  effects  t^be 
*  calL'  In  the  Calvinistic  theology,  there  is 
an  'external'  call,  which  is  extended  to  all 
equally;  and  an  'internal'  call,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  elect.  The  latter  is  known 
technically  as  effectual  calling. 

Lttm'ature :  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism, 
3T.    See  Calvinism,  and  Grace.      (r.m.w.) 

BfRiniinftcy  [Lat.  ex+femina,  a  woman] : 
Oer.  FeminUmuSf  wetbUchea  Weaen  (no  exact 
equivalent);  Fr.y^tnMf?M;Ital.  ^eminatezza. 
The  presence  of  feminine  characteristics  of 
mind  and  character  in  the  male.  Effeminacy 
is  mainly  used  in  reference  to  the  more 
delicate  and  conventional  attributes  of  woman, 
while  the  term  feminism  refers  to  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  male  of  distinct  physical  and 
mental  approximations  to  the  female  type. 
If  excessive,  this  condition  may  be  termed 
sexual  inversion,  and  the  subject  so  afflicted 
an  invert    See  Sexual  Chabactebs. 

LtUratu/re:  H.  Ellis,  Sexual  Inversion 
and  references  there  given;  H.  Meige,  in 
Nouv.  Iconographie  de  la  Salpdtri^re,  and 
Eev.  d'Anthropol.  (1895-6).  (j.j.) 

Sfforent  [Lat.  ex  +  ferre,  to  bear] :  Qer. 
centrifugal;  Fr.  efferent;  Ital.  ^erente.  The 
term  applied  to  those  nerves  (also  termed 
centrifbJE^)  which  carry  impulses  outward 
from  the  central  nervous  system ;  also  to  the 
impulses  so  transmitted.  Suggested  by  W.  B. 
Carpenter  (1842),  Human  Physiol,  (ist  ed.), 
83.  It  is  opposed  to  Afvesent,  or  Centbi- 
PETAL  (see  tiiose  terms).  (c.ll.m.) 

Sfflcaoy;  see  Grace. 

EficiMicy  and  SiKoiont  Cause:  see 
Cause  and  Effeot. 

BfHniftnoy  (economic)  [Lat.  efficiena]: 
Qer.  ProdiJcUviUU ;  Fr.  productivitB ;  Ital. 
prodwUivitd.  Power  of  producing  wealth; 
especially  power  of  rendering  a  surplus  of 
product  above  cost. 

The  Continental  economists,  especially  the 
Qermans,  have  given  precision  to  this  idea  of 
economic  efficiency  by  discussing  the  dif- 
ference between  '  productivity ' — an  excess  of 
product  over  the  waste  involved  in  pro- 
duction— and  '  rentability ' — an  excess  of 
earnings  to  the  owner  above  the  expenses 
involved  in  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of 
property.  (A.T.H.) 
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EiBoient  Sairies :  see  Movemeet. 

Sfflu^iimi :  see  Pebception. 

Bifort,  Bodily  (omsciousness  of):  Qer. 
Spanwangarnnffinduaig^  Kraftem^Sfi/ndung ;  Fr. 
eentiment  de  Vfffcri  moiewr;  ItaL  eeneazicm 
(or  eeniimento)  di  eforzo  or  di  teneiane.  The  ex- 
perience which  accompanies  bodily  movement, 
so  far  as  it  involves  the  overcoming  or  the 
attempt  to  overcome  resistance.  (o.F.s.,  j.m.b.) 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  sense  of 
motor  effort  is  peripheral  in  its  origin  (Knr- 
AESTHsno,  q.v!),  or  a  concomitant  of  the  out- 
going current  (a  sensation  of  Innebyation, 
q.v.). 

Literature :  Bain  (Senses  and  Intellect,  4th 
ed.,  79-80)  represents  the  first  view  in  its 
purest  form.  Wuedt  held  (Physiol.  Psychol., 
ist  and  2nd  eds.)that  sensational  consciousness 
of  effort  iscorrelated  with  the  outgoing  current; 
but,  in  his  later  works,  he  does  not  regard 
this  sensational  consciousness  as  an  ultimate 
and  undeniable  fact.  Its  quality,  he  now 
thinks,  is  ultimately  determined  by  prior  ex- 
periences due  to  peripheral  stimulation;  cf. 
note  by  Titcheneb,  Mind,  N.S.  ii.  (1893) 
143,  on  Innervationsempfindnng  in  Wundt's 
Psychology.  The  outgoing  current  view  is 
also  supported  by  Mach,  Die  Bewegungs- 
empfindungen,  and  by  Walleb,  The  Sense 
of  Effort^  an  objective  Study,  Brain,  liv  and 
Iv.  (1891)  179  ff.  (cf.  adverse  criticisms  by 
G.  R  MtLLEB  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  iv. 
132  ff.,  and  by  Baldwin  in  Amer.  J.  ci 
Psychol.  V.  (1892)  273 ;  for  a  statement  of  the 
opposite  view,  see  James,  The  Sense  of  Effort, 
and  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  189  ff.,  480- 
518;  Bastian,  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind  (1880),  543;  MtfNBTEBBEBO,  Die  Wil- 
lenshandlung,  78  ff.,  and  Beitr.  z.  exper. 
Psychol.,  i.  152  ff.;  Oley,  Le  Sens  musculaire, 
Rev.  Philos.  (Dec.  1885);  Delababre,  Ueber 
Bewegungsempfindungen  (1891);  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race; 
report  of  discussion  of  the  subject  following 
a  paper  by  Bastian,  in  Brain  (1887);  Ladd, 
Psychol.,  Descrip.  and  Explan.;  "Bbawjb, 
Les  Sensations  internes,  chap,  xii;  and  a 
r^um^  by  Hamlin,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol., 
viii.  13.  (0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Bifort,  Mental  (consciousness  of):  Oer. 
Anstrengung ;  Fr.  eentiment  de  Vfffcrt  mmM ; 
Ital.  Mnttmento  <2eZ2o  ef&rzo  tnentaie.  The 
intensification  of  mental  activity  which  arises 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  sort  of  obstruc- 
tion. 

About  the  same  problem  presents  itself  as 
in  the  case  of  bodily  Effobt  (q.  v.),  except 
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that  the  conditions  of  mental  effort  are  still 
more  ohscure.  (o.f.8.*^.m.b.) 

The  antithesis  between  effort  and  resistance 
has  played  an  important  r61e  in  the  develop- 
ment of  French  psychology  under  the  lead  of 
Maine  de  Biran,  to  whom  the  experience  of 
effort  was  fundamental.  (l.m.) 

Effort  (in  education).  The  doing  of  work 
through  sheer  force  of  will ;  contrasted  with 
activity  induced  by  amusement  or  other 
external  allurement. 

The  place  and  function  of  effort  in  school 
work  forms  an  important  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  interest.  The  view  is  held  by  some  that 
pure  volitional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
quite  <»part  from  any  interest  whatever,  is 
the  result  most  to  be  desired  in  school  study. 
Others  hold  that  we  should  esteem  highly 
only  the  effort  that  arises  from  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  studies  themselves.  See  under 
Tntebest. 

Literature :  Dewey,  Interest  as  related  to 
WiU,  second  supplement  of  the  First  Year- 
Book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society.  (G.De  o.) 

Ego  and  Alter  [Lat.  terms  for  self  and 
other] :  Ger.  same,  or  das  SeHbat  und  dasAndere; 
Fr.  same,  or  le  mai  ei  Y autre ;  Ital.  same,,  or 
U  si-Boggetto  e  U  se-^getto.  The  object-self 
(the  ego)  of  the  individual  cotisciousness  as 
distinguished  in  the  same  individual's  thought 
from  another  (the  alter). 

The  antithesis  of  ego  and  alter  necessarily 
restricts  the  meaning  of  ego  to  the  object-self 
(see  Self  for  the  distinction  of  object-self 
from  subject-self),  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  relation 
to  the  alter,  which  is  object  of  thought.  The 
interpretation  of  the  ego-alter  relation  has  been 
variously  attempted.  For  the  intuitive  theory 
there  is  immediate  apprehension  of  both  the 
self  and  the  other.  For  many  thinkers,  the 
alter  is  a  reading  into  another's  body  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  object-^o ;  for  which 
process  the  term  '  ejection '  was  suggested  by 
Clifford.  See  Eject.  Other  writers  have 
developed  the  thought  that  the  ego  is  a  re- 
production of  traits  first  discovered  in  alter 
personalities.  This  latter  view  has  been 
united  with  the  theory  of  ejection  by  the 
present  writer  in  what  he  calls  the  '  dialectic 
of  personal  growth,'  which  includes  the  two 
processes  going  on  together  and  equaUy  essen- 
tial. The  self-thought  tends  to  a  general 
form  which  includes  two  poles,  one  ^e  ego 
and  the  other  the  alter.  The  elements  of 
content,  at  first  'projective'  in  the  social 
environment  (i.  e.  cognized  as  objects  but 
with  no  antithesis  to  subject),  are  taken  up 


by  imitation,  thus  becoming  'subjective'  or 
part  of  the  ego,  and  being  then  ejected  into 
the  other,  constitute  the  alter.  Apart  from 
the  use  of  terms  a  substantially  similar  view 
has  been  independently  developed  by  Royce 
and  adopted  by  Stout. 

Literature:  Clifford,  Seeing  and  Think- 
ing; RoTCE,  Studies  of  Qood  and  Evil; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol. ;  Baldwin,  Social 
and  Eth.  Interpret.  (j.m.b.-^.f.8.) 

Ego  and  Von-Ego  [Lat.  terms  for  self  and 
non-self].  The  self  and  the  not-self  of  the 
individual's    consciousness.     See  Self,  and 

NOT^SELF.  (jr.M.B.) 

Egoism  [Lat.  ego,  self  J :  Cer.  EgoUmue ; 
Fr.  ig&ieme ;  Ital.  egotsmo.  Attitudes  or 
dispositions  having  as  their  conscious  end 
the  advantage  of  the  personal  self  are  termed 
egoistic,  and  constitute  egoism.  Egotism  is 
also  used  in  this  sense.    Cf.  Altruism,  and 

SbLFISHNESS.  (J.M.B.) 

Egoism  (ethical).  Exclusive  interest  in 
self:  more  precisely,  it  describes  one  or  other 
of  two  theories,  the  former  psychological  (see 
the  preceding  topic),  the  latter  ethical,  i.e. 
that  the  standard  for  conduct  is  its  tendency 
towards  the  preservation,  interest,  or  pleasure 
of  the  individual  agent. 

Both  theories  are  commonly  accompanied 
by  a  hedonistic  interpretation  of  the  nature 
of  the  individual's  interest  or  good;  even 
when  (as  in  Hobbes  and  in  Spinoza)  the 
notion  of  self-preservation  is  preferred  to  that 
of  pleasure.  The  psychological  and  ethical 
theories  were  conjoined  in  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus,  and  of  most  hedonistic  moralists, 
before  the  rise  of  utilitarianism  in  the  i8th 
century  in  Great  Britain.  More  recently  the 
two  theories  (hedonistically  interpreted)  have 
been  combined  by  A.  Barratt. 

Literature:  A.  Barrati,  Physical  Eth. 
(1869);  SiDOWiCK,  Meth.  of  Eth.,  Bk.  11; 
H.  Spencer,  Princ.  of  Eth.,  Ft.  1.  chaps,  xi- 
xiii;  SoRLEY,  Eth.  of  Nature,  chap,  ii ;  general 
treatises  on  ethics.  '  See  also  Biblioo. 
F,  2,  a.  (WJI.S,) 

Egotism :  see  Pride,  and  Egoism. 

Egypt  (religion  in  ancient) :  see  Oriental 
Philosopht  (Egypt). 

Eidolon :  see  Pergeftion. 

gjwffiiii'Hiig  (Gkr.) :  see  Terminology 
(German). 

xyeet  and  ^jeotiTe  [Lat.  eiectum,  from 
eiicerej  to  throw  out]:  Ger.  Ejekt;  Fr.  €Qect\ 
Ital.  ^ettivo  (ejective).  Some  one  cdse  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  thinker's  own  consciousness 
of  himself.     In  its  earlier  stages  it  amounts 
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to  the  interpretation  of  external  phenomena, 
expressions,  signs,  &c.y  as  involving  experi- 
ence analogous  to  that  of  the  percipient  or 
thinker. 

Suggested  hy  Clifford  {Seeing  and  Thinking); 
employed  by  Romanes  {McUteTf  Mind,  arid 
Monimn),  by  whom  the  principle  of  Ak- 
THBOPOMORPHiSM  (q.  V.)  in  theism  is  said 
to  produce  the  'world-eject';  by  Morselli 
{Semej,  mdUU,  ment»,  ii)  in  pathological 
conditions;  and  by  Baldwin  (Social  and 
Eih,  Interpret,),  who  makes  the  process  of 
ejection  a  necessary  and  continnouB  fiactor 
in  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of 
Pebsonality  (q.  v.).  The  adjective  'ejec- 
tive'  qualifies  the  matter  or  content  which 
in  a  pai-ticular  case  constitutes  the  'eject/ 
See  also  Pbbsonifigatiok.         (j.m.b.-o.f.b.) 

Elaboration  and  ElaboxatiTe  Facility 
[Lat.  e-^-laborare,  to  labour]:  Ger.  (i)  Denk- 
vermogen ;  Fr.  elaboration ;  Ital.  elahorazione. 
(i)  The  process  and  function  of  thinking  or 
reasoning.  Synonymous  with  Dibgubstve 
Faculty  (under  which  see  citations).  See 
also  Reasoning. 

(2)  The  formation  of  new  mental  products 
of  any  sort  from  given  material,  (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Sleatics :  see  Fbe-Socbatig  PHiiiOsoPHT 
(Eleatics). 

Eleotioii :  see  Fobe-obdination. 

Eloctric  Organs :  Qer.elektriseheOrgane; 
Fr.  organes  eleetriqties ;  Ital.  organi  deUrici. 
Masses  of  peculiarly  modified  tissue  found  in 
certain  fishes,  which  are  capable  of  generating 
and  discharging  more  or  less  severe  electric 
shocks. 

These  organs  are  in  most  cases  meta- 
morphosed muscular  masses,  though,  in  the 
electric  shad  of  the  Nile,  Malopterurua,  they 
are  developed  from  cutaneous  structures, 
probably  glands.  They  are  under  the  control 
of  the  brain,  and  are  supplied  by  nerves  which, 
except  in  Mahpteruruef  correspond  to  motor 
nerves,  and  whose  peculiarly  developed  terminal 
organs  are  modified  motor  end-plates.  The 
electric  nerves  arise  from  special  enlargements 
of  the  medulla  or  spinal  cord  which  are 
variously  placed  in  different  species.  These 
'electric  lobes'  correspond  to  excessively 
developed  and  modified  motor  nuclei.  In 
Malopteru/ru8,  however,  there  are  two  electric 
nerves,  each  arising  from  a  single  huge  cell  in 
the  spinal  cord  and  dividing  into  over  a 
million  branches. 

Liieraiiure :  Gustav  Fbitsgh,  Die  elektri- 
schen  Fische  (Erste  Abt.,  1887 ;  Zweite 
Abt.,    1890),   Leipzig    (with    bibliography); 


E.  DU  £oi8-Reyhond,  Gesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen,  ii  (Berlin)  ;  Babuchin,  Uebersicht  der 
neuen  Untersuchungen  iiber  Entwickelung, 
Bau,  und  physiologische  Yerhaltnisse  der  elek- 
trischen  und  pseudo-elektrischen  Organe, 
Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  (1876).  (h.h.) 

Electricity :  see  Energy,  and  Units. 

Electro-biology :  Ger.  EUktrobiclogie ; 
Fr.  ilectrobiologie ;  Ital.  elettrobiologia,  A 
term  under  which  the  phenomena  now  known 
as  hypnosis  were  described  by  certain  exhibi- 
tors and  writers  in  England  and  America 
(about  1850). 

The  term  involves  an  extravagant  hypo- 
thesis to  the  effect  that  the  process  by  which 
the  operator  influenced  his  subject  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  electricil^  and  the  vital 
factor  of  animal  existence.  See  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Mesmerism,  Sjnritualism,  &c.  (1877).       (j.j.) 

Element  [Lat.  elementtim] :  Ger.  Element ; 
Fr.  element ;  Ital.  elemento.  That  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  simpler  terms  under  the 
conditions  of  the  investigation. 

In  science  the  term  refers  to  the  different 
kinds  of  atoms,  the  sorts  of  material,  of  which 
the  world  is  composed.  See  Matteb.  During 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  earth,  air, 
^e,  water  constituted  the  elements.  In  logic 
the  simplest  idea  which  enters  into  a  concep- 
tion or  system  of  conceptions  is  called  an  ele- 
ment of  that  conception  or  system.       (h.b.s.) 

Element  (material) :  see  Matteb. 

Element  of  ConscioTUinewi :  Ger.  Ee- 
wusstseinsdem^erU ;  Fr.  ilSment  de  la  conscience ; 
Ital.  elemento  deUa  coscienza.  Any  content  of 
consciousness  in  which  introspection  &ils  to 
detect  internal  complexity  is  elementary,  and 
for  the  psychical  life  an  element. 

This  use  of  element  is  opposed  to  that 
which  applies  the  term  to  the  original  mental 
functions  from  the  point  of  view  of  psycho- 
logical Analysis.  The  element  is  such  for 
psychical  or  mental  Analysis.  See  the 
distinction  made  under  those  terms.  See 
also  Classification  (of  the  mental  func- 
tions). (J.M.B.,  O.F.S.) 

Elenchiui  [Gr.  IXcyxof].  Befutation  by 
argument.     See  Ionobatio  Elenghi.  (j.m.b.) 

Elimination  [Lat.  eUminare] :  Ger.  Eli- 
mination, AusschaUen  (Groos);  Fr.  elimina- 
tion, selection  negative;  Ital.  eliminazione, 
(i)  By  natural  selection  :  the  process  by 
wnich,  under'  nature,  the  weakly  or  anywise 
unfit  are  excluded,  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, in  greater  or  less  degree,  from  taking 
part  in  the  propagation  of  their  kind.  See 
Natural  Selection.  (o.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 
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Darwin,  in  the  Origin  ofSpeeiety  laid  great 
stress  on  the  straggle  for  ExiSTBircE  (q.  v.). 
Herhert  Spencer  applied  to  the  result  of  the 
process  the  phrase  'survival  of  the  fittest/ 
It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  as  a  result  is  due  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  unfit  under  the  stress  of  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

Litentiwre :  C.  Dabwik,  Origin  of  Species ; 
H.  Spbnceb,  Princ.  of  Biol.;  works  on 
evolution.  (o.ll.m.) 

(2)  By  conscious  selection.  A  similar  re- 
sult to  (i),  secured  by  the  intentional  ex- 
clusion of  certain  individuals  on  the  part  of 
man. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  weeding-out 
practised  by  horticulturalists,  and  by  other 
cases  of  Abtificial  Selection  ;  also  seen  in 
Social  Selectiok  and  Social  Suppbebsiok. 
See  those  terms. 

In  both  these  cases  (i)  and  (2),  the 
elimination  may  be  complete  or  only  partial, 
according  as  the  individual  has  already  been 
productive  or  not,  while  remaining  still  fertile. 
The  result  of  partial  or  late  elimination  is  the 
same  as  that  of  reduced  fertility^  and  is  subject 
to  similar  treatment  to  that  given  to  relative 
fertility  by  the  theory  of  Refboductive  (or 
Geitetic)  Selection  (q.  v.).  Until  the  work 
of  Pearson  on  this  latter  subject  biologists  had 
done  nothing  towards  establishing  quantitative 
results  in  the  matter  of  greater  or  less  fertility, 
and  the  experimental  investigation  of  the 
question  by  conscious  elimination  has  never 
been  undertaken.  Oalton*8  Law  (q.  v.)  of 
ancestral  inheritance  gives  the  contribution 
of  each  parent  to  the  endowment  of  each 
child,  &c.,  but  does  not  determine  the  entire 
contribution  of  the  individual  to  the  sub- 
sequent generations  in  terms  of  his  relative 
fertility.  (j.m.b.,  e.b.p.) 

Elimination  (in  logic) :  see  Reasoning. 

Elis  (school  of) :  see  Pbe-Socbatic  Philo- 
sophy. 

Emanation  [Lat.  e  +  manare,  to  flow]: 
Qer.  UmaruUiont  AusstrMung  ]  Fr.  hnana- 
Hon]  Ital.  emanazione,  A  pantheistic  con- 
ception of  the  being  of  the  universe.  The 
emanated  being  '  flows  out '  or  *  proceeds '  from 
the  Qodhead,  so  that  all  finite  beings  at  dif- 
ferent removes  from  the  primitive  essence  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Divine  Being.  It  is 
one  of  the  various  devices  for  solving  the 
problem  of  the  one  and  the  many.  The  plu- 
rality of  the  emanated  beings  was  not  supposed 
to  affect  the  unity  of  the  primitive  Divine 
Being.  (H.B.S.) 


Emanation  is  essentially  a  cosmologicaly  or 
rather  a  cosmogonic,  process :  series  of  beings, 
often  in  a  descending  scale,  proceed  from  the 
original  unknowable  and  unbroken  unity  till, 
at  length,  the  present  world  with  all  its  im- 
perfections and  evils  is  produced. 

It  has  happened  in  the  history  of  thought 
that  God  and  the  universe  have  been  separated, 
either  metaphysicaUy — as  reality  and  appear- 
ance, or  moraUy — as  good  and  evil.  When 
this  separation  became  very  marked,  the 
problem  arose:  How  can  the  two  be  con- 
nected? One  form  of  the  answer  was  fur- 
nished by  the  theory  of  emanation.  Techni- 
cally, the  theory  may  be  said  to  involve  a 
pluralism  based  on  an  abstract  monism.  For 
this  reason  it  is  utterly  untenable.  Its  most 
characteristic  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Indian  philosophy  (Yed&nta),  and  particularly 
in  the  various  Qnoistic  systems,  also  in  Neo- 
Platonism  (Plotinus,  Proclus). 

Liter<Uv/re:  see  Alsxanbbiak  School,  and 
Gnosticism.  (b.m.w.) 

Smanoipation  [Lat.  0 + fnan«M + ca'per$,  to 
deliver  out  of  one's  hands] :  Ger.  Efnandpob' 
Hon,  Freilautmg;  Fr.  ^mancijpaHan\  Ital. 
emaneipcusume.    The  act  of  setting  free. 

The  term  emancipation  was  originally 
applied  to  the  act  whereby  a  Roman  parent 
or  master  conferred  freedom  upon  a  child 
or  slave.  In  modem  times  the  term  has 
been  applied  to  any  change  whereby  a 
class  of  persons  has  been  relieved  from 
old  disabilities  or  invested  with  new  rights, 
e.g.  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  or  of  serfdom  in  Russia ;  the  removal 
of  disabilities  imposed  on  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  the  extension  of  the 
parliamentary  franchiise  to  classes  hitherto 
without  political  power,  &c.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  changes  which  increase 
personal  liberty  or  independence  in  a  lees 
definite  manner,  e.g.  the  changes  in  the 
position  of  women  which  have  taken  place  in 
our  time  are  sometimes  comprehensively  de- 
scribed as  the  emancipation  of  women.  (f.c.m.) 

Smbryo  [Gr.  ?fi/9/ivoy] :  Ger.  JSmhryo, 
{Keim-)  Frucht ;  Fr.  embrifon ;  Ital.  embrioM, 
The  term  applied  to  the  developing  animal 
prior  to  the  stage  at  which  the  tissues  and 
organs  are  fully  differentiated;  in  phanero- 
gamic botany,  to  the  rudimentary  plant  in  the 

OAAO 
OWKXm 

Early  writers  distinguished  between  the 
mammalian  embryo  and  the  foetus — the 
former  term  being  applied  during  the  period 
of  germination,  the  latter  during  the  period 
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of  cheruhing.  But  it  u  difficult  to  determine 
«xBCtlf  when  embrjonic  development  is  super- 
eeded  by  that  wbich  i»  poBt-embryonic. 

The  fertilized  Ovrm  (q.v.)  nndergoee  a 
proMBS  of  cleavage  or  s^mentation.  This, 
in  the  case  of  alecithel  and  Eokolxciteai, 
(q.T.)  ora,  affecta  the  whole  ovnm,  and  ia  then 
termed  holoblaetic.  When  there  ie  maoh 
food-jolk  and  the  ova  are  markedly  Hxtebo- 
LxciTHAi.  (q.  v.),  the  cleavage  only  affects  at 
first  a  portion  of  the  ovum,  and  the  segmenta- 
tion is  meroblastic.  In  the  case  of  boloblastic 
B^pnentation  the  cell  divides  into  two  ;  these 
again  divide,  and  bo  on,  giving  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  cleavage  cells  or  blastomeres.  To  the 
group  of  cells  tbns  formed,  the  term  momla  or 
polyblast  is  applied.  In  the  midst  of  these 
a  cavity,  the  segmentation  cavity  of  von  Baer, 
or  blastocoel  is  formed.  The  hollow  vesicle 
is  called  a  blastosphere.  Barely,  the  blasto- 
sphere  splitting  by  delamioation  into  two 
layers,  an  outer  epiblast  or  ectoderm,  and 
an  inner  hypoblast  or  endoderm,  the  blasto- 
coel becomes  the  digestive  cavity  or  enteron. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  (among  the 
Coelomata)  the  hollow  bUstosphere  is  in- 
vaginated  so  as  to  form  a  two-layer  cup  or 
gastrulu  (see  fignre),  the  inner  layer  being  the 
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hypoblast,  and  the  enter  the  epiblsst.  The 
orifice  of  invagination  is  termed  the  blasto- 
pore (Lankester),  the  invaginated  cavity  the 
archenteron  or  gastroooel.  The  primotj 
layers  may  also  be  differentiated  fhim  the 
morula  stege  by  an  inner  mass  of  calls 
(hypoblast)  becoming  overgrown  by  an  onter 
layer  of  cells  (epiblast);  so-called  epibolic 
invagination.  A  middle  layer  (mesoblast  or 
mesoderm)  is  formed  between  the  epiblast  and 
tqrpoblast. 

This  is,  or  in  time  becomes,  two-layered 
and  sq^mented  in  segmented  animals ;  the 
inner  or  splanchnic  layer  is  associated  with 
the  hypoblast,  and  forms  the  mnsonlar  wall  of 
the  digestive  tube ;  the  onter  somatic  layer  L 
associated  with  the  epiblast,  and  forms  the 
muBcnlar  bod;  wall.     The  space  between  the 


two  walls  is  termed  the  coelom.  It  is  of 
paired  origin,  and  segmented  in  segmented 
animalB.  In  meroblaBtic  cleavage  and  in  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  of  the  higher  mammalia, 
the  embryo  is  gradually  folded  off  from  the 
yolk  mass  or  the  umbilical  sac,  by  which 
process  the  space  beneath  the  hypoblast  is 
gradually  converted  into  the  digestive  tube. 
In  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  certun  acces- 
Bory  structures  known  as  embryonic  mem- 
branes (the  amnion  and  the  allantois)  are 
formed.  From  the  epiblast  of  the  embryo  an 
farmed  the  epidermis,  the  epithelium  of  the 
month  and  vent,  the  central  nervous  system, 
tlie  essential  and  some  of  the  accessory  strac- 
tores  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  From 
the  hypoblast  are  formed  the  epithelium  of 
the  true  enteron,  that  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
poncreoe,  &o.,  and  the  notocbord.  From  the 
mesoblast  are  formed  the  mnscles,  bones,  con- 
nective tissue,  blood  vascular  system,  renal 
organs,  and  genital  organs.  Of.  Clkatagb, 
and     Seouentatior.       For     literature    see 

EvBHTOLOaT.  (C.  LL.It-B.fi  .o.) 

Embryology  [Or.  Jtiffpvor+XAyiii]:  Ger. 
Smbn/ologie,  EntvncHungtgetehicKU;  Fr.  em- 
bryologie ;  Itol.  embrtdogia.  The  study  of  the 
changes  undergoue  by  the  animal  in  develop- 
ing ima  the  ovnm  to  the  stage  where  the 
tissues  and  organs  are  fully  differentiated. 

For  the  history  of  embryology  see  Allen 
Thomson's  art.  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Bneyclo- 
ptudia  Britannica,  iii.  What  Hutton  and 
Lyell  did  respectively  for  geology,  von  Baer 
and  F.  M.  Balfour  did  for  embryology.  The 
limitBofthetermarehardtoset.  Balfoursays: 
'  The  t«rm  embiyology  is  now  employed  to 
cover  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organ- 
ism during  the  whole  period  included  between 
its  first  coming  into  being  and  its  attain- 
ment of  the  adult  state.'  The  definition  here 
given  is  somewhat  narrower,  aud  more  closely 
accords  with  the  scope  of  Balfour's  own 
work. 

Litercttun:  Axlek  Thoubon,  as  above; 
F.  M.  BALfoon,  Gompar.  Embryo),  (1680-1) ; 
0.  Eebtwio,  'Textbook  of  Embryol;  Man 
and  Mammals  (Eng.  trans,  by  Mark,  1893); 
KOBSCHKLT  and  Eeidzk,  Textbook  of  Em- 
bryol., Invertebrates,  i  (Eng.  trans,  by  Mark 
and  Woodworth,  1895) ;  C,  8.  Mihot,  Human 
Embiyol. ;  E.  Schafbb,  in  Quoin's  Elements 
of  Anatomy,  Part  I,  Embryology  (1890); 
Bibliography  of  Vertebrate  Embryolf^, 
Mem.  of  Brit.  Soo.  of  Nat  Hist.,  iv,  No.  11 

(1893).  (C.IaMM.-B.8.a.) 

BalplL     Taldo.       (1803- 
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82.)  An  American  poet  and  eBsayist,  who 
stimulated  the  philosophical  movement  in 
New  England  called  Transcendentalism. 
Born  in  Boston,  educated  in  a  Boston  public 
school  and  Harvard  University,  he  taught 
school  182 1-6,  chiefly  in  Boston.  In  1826 
he  was  'approbated  to  preach/  and  in  1829 
was  ordained  as  the  associate  of  Henry 
Ware  in  the  second  Unitarian  Church  in 
Boston.  In  1832  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge,  announcing  in  a  sermon  that  he  could 
no  longer  conscientiously  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  following  year  he  spent 
in  Europe,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Garlyle,  and  remained  a  firm  friend  until 
the  latter  8  death.  After  1834  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  work,  writing  and 
lecturing  on  a  variety  of  themes.  His 
lecturing  began  in  Boston  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, but  continued  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England. 

Emeirsoiiiadiiam.  Tbansgendeitcalism 
(q.v.)  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  K.  W. 
Emerson.  (j.m.b.) 

Eminent  Domain  [Mod.  Lat.  domimwn 
eminens] :  6er.  Oberboheit  tiber  das  StaaUgui ; 
Fr.  dommne  emxnmt ;  Ital.  donwnio  eminente, 
(i)The  rightof  the  sovereign  totake  anyprivate 
property  for  public  use,  in. case  of  necessity. 
(2)  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  control 
those  property  rights  of  a  public  nature 
which  pertain  to  the  citizens  generally,  and 
to  control  or  take  any  private  property  for 
public  use,  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  sovereign's  right  to  devote  the  persons 
and  lives  of  his  subjects  to  public  use  is  styled 
'  eminent  power,'  and,  added  to  eminent  do- 
nuun,  constitutes  '  eminent  right '  (Wolff  on 
The  Law  of  Nature,  Lib.  11.  §  1065). 

Eminent  domain  covers  personal  property 
as  well  as  real,  but  is  seldom  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  former,  since  there  is  seldom 
any  necessity  for  such  action.  To  take  land 
is  often  necessary,  because  no  other  land  than 
that  taken  will  answer  the  purpose.  Ck)m- 
pensation  to  the  owner  is  generally  required 
by  modem  legislation  (see  Code  Civil  of 
France,  art.  S45).  It  is  invariably  required 
by  American  constitutional  law  (see  Cowley 
on  ConstitiUional  Lifnitati<m8y  chap.  xv).  When 
the  legislature  authorizes  a  taking  for  certain 
purposes,  and  declares  them  to  be  public  ones, 
its  judgment  will  be  respected  by  the  courts, 
unless  they  are  palpably  such  that  they  cannot 
be  brought  under  that  description  (United 
States  V.  Gettysburg  Electric  Hallway,  160 
United  States  Beports,  680). 


Literature:  Vattel,  on  The  Law  of 
Nations,  Lib.  I.  chap.  xx.  §  244;  Hkinec- 
cius,    Elementa    luris    Naturae,    Lib.    11. 

§§  169-71.  (SJB.B.) 

Eminent  Power :  see  EicnrEKT  Domain. 

Eminenter  [Lat.].  Beyond  measure  or 
degree.  <  Eminenter  est  supra  omnem  men- 
suram,  super  omnes  gradus.  Deus  causa  ac 
principium  eminenter '(Gk)€lenius,Z«a;.  Phttos.^ 
146:  quoted  by  Eisler;  cf.  his  other  cita- 
tions, Worterb,  d.  jMlas,  Begriffe,  sub  verbo). 

A  scholastic  term  used  by  Descartes,  Spi- 
noza, Wolff,  &C.  (J.M.B.) 

Smmetropism  (or  -la,  or  -y)  [Gr.  cV 
+  ficrpoy,  measure,  +flS^,  eye] ;  Qer.  Emmetro' 
pitmus ;  Fr.  emmHropie ;  Ital.  emmetropiMW, 
Normal  or  perfect  vision  in  regard  to  focal 
adjustment.  When  the  shape  and  refractive 
media  of  an  eye  are  such  that  without  the  aid 
of  the  muscles  of  accommodation  parallel  rays 
of  light  can  be  brought  to  the  focus  precisely 
on  the  retina,  each  an  eye  u  termed  emme- 
tropic. 

For  practical  tests  rays  of  light  from 
a  point  more  than  twenty  feet  away  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel.  By  some  writers,  em- 
metropism  also  includes  the  power  to  focus 
sharply  for  all  distances,  from  5  inches  or 
over.  An  eye  which  cannot  accomplish  this 
is  ametropic.     See  Visiox  (defects  of).   (J.J.) 

Emotion :  Oer.  Affekt  (see  below) ;  Fr. 
imotion;  Ital.  emoziane.  A  total  state  of 
consciousness  considered  as  involving  a  dis- 
tinctive feeling-tone  and  a  characteristic 
trend  of  activity  aroused  by  a  certain  situa^ 
tion  which  is  either  perceived  or  ideally  repre- 
sented. (6.F.B.-J.M.B.) 

The  use  of  the  word  emotion  in  English 
psychology  is  comparatively  modem.  It  is 
found  in  Hume,  but  even  he  speaks  generally 
rather  of  passions  or  affections.  When  the 
word  emotion  did  become  current  its  applica- 
tion was  very  wide,  covering  all  possible 
varieties  of  feeling,  except  those  which  are 
purely  sensational  in  their  origin.  'All' 
emotions  'agree  in  this  respect,  that  they 
imply  peculiar  vividness  of  feeling,  with  this 
important  circumstance  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  vivid  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense ; 
that  they  do  not  arise  immediately  from  the 
presence  of  external  objects,  but  subsequently 
to  the  primary  feelings  which  we  term  sensa^- 
tions  or  perceptions.  Perhaps,  if  any  defini- 
tion of  them  be  possible,  they  may  be  defined 
to  be  vivid  feelings,  arising  immediately  from 
the  consideration  of  objects  perceived  or  re- 
membered, or  imagined,  or  from  other  prior 
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emotions'   (Brown,    PhUot.   of  the   Human 
Mind,  L  405).    B^'s  usage  is  equally  wide. 

It  is  common  in  defining  emotion  to  assign 
as  a  distinctive  cbaracteristic  a  special  degree 
of  intensity  or  vividness.  See  Excitshent. 
This  introduces  a  certain  vagueness  and  am- 
biguity into  the  conception.  We  have  accord- 
ingly omitted  reference  to  degree  of  intensity, 
and  considered  solely  the  characteristic  nature 
of  emotion.  Otherwise  our  definition  is  an 
attempt  to  find  a  conception  which  will  serve 
as  common  ground  in  the  discussions  which 
gather  round  the  subject  of  emotion. 

The  subject  of  emotion  has  been  much 
cleared  up  through  the  discussions  stimulated 
by  the  so-called  Jamxs-Lange  Thxoby  (q.v.). 
The  questiotis  now  receiving  attention  are  the 
relation  of  emotion  to  the  so-called  '  expres- 
sion ' — the  psychophysics  of  emotion ;  the  dis- 
tinction of  *  coarser'  from  'finer,'  and  of  emotion 
proper  from  sentiment;  the  analysis  of  the 
emotional  psychosis,  leading  to  the  recognition 
of  separate  qualities,  besides  the  hedonic  tone 
(as  opposed  to  the  older  theory  that  emotion 
is  only  compounded  pleasure  and  pain) ;  and 
the  origin  of  emotion,  together  with  the  '  ex- 
pression*— ^the  genetic  question,  as  involved 
in  the  evolution  of  mind  in  general. 

The  German  use  of  terms  is  as  difficult  as  the 
English.  Qeftlhl  is  used — as  is  the  English  feel- 
ing— for  abstract  emotion  considered  as  mainly 
a  modification  of  the  affective  life.  Concrete 
states  of  emotion  are  designated  Affekte.  The 
fact,  however,  that  emotion  involves  conation 
as  well  makes  it  a  matter  of  QemfLth,  and  we 
have  the  phrases  Gemtithszustand,  Gemtiths- 
bewegung,  GemfLthserregung.  The  higher 
states  of  mind  in  which  id^  representation 
is  prominent,  and  for  which  the  English 
'sentiment'  is  used,  are  designated  hohere 
Gkfiihle.  The  most  useful  and  frequent  single 
term,  however,  is  Affekt  for  the  cruder 
emotions,  with  which  may  well  be  used  Qe- 
ftthlsdisposition  (Hofler).  In  French,  tootion 
is  fairly  equivalent  to  emotion,  sentiment 
having  the  broader  connotation  of  the  words 
feeling  and  GefUhl.  (jr.M.B.,  o.f.s.) 

LiUraiure :  Baldwiit,  Handb.  of  Psychol., 
Feeling  and  Will,  135-7,  174  ff.  (important 
for  definition),  and  Ment.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Bace,  chap,  viii;  Jambs, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  chap,  xxv,  and  Psychol. 
Rev.,  i.  516  f.;  Shand,  Character  and  the 
Emotions,  Mind,  N.S.,  No.  18  (April,  1896) ; 
Lanoe,  UberGemlithsbewegungen;  D.  Ibonb, 
The  Nature  of  Emotion,  Philoe.  Eev.  (1897), 
vi.   242-56,   471-96;    Stumpf,   in    SSeitsch. 


f.  Psychol.,  xxi.  (1899)  47 ;  Lehmaitk, 
Hauptgesetze  des  menschlichen  GefEihlslebens, 
56  ff. ;  Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol.;  Jodl, 
Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.;  Ribot,  Psychol,  des 
Sentiments  (Eng.  trans.);  Zdeolxb,  Das 
GefUhl;  Seboi,  Dolore  e  Piacere.  See  also 
BiBLioo.  G,  2,  e ;  the  lists  in  loc.  in  Psychol. 
Index,  i.ff.;  £i8LEB,Worterb.d.  philos.  B^;riffe, 
'Affekt';  and  textbooks  of  psychology,  (o.f.8.) 

Emotion  (aesthetic).  What  has  generally 
been  meant  by  the  emotional  element  in 
aesthetic  psychoses  is  a  condition  of  mental 
excitation,  whether  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or 
both,  involving  processes  of  a  distinctly  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  character,  and  especially 
such  processes  in  distinction  from  merely 
sensuous  pleasures  and  pains.  In  this  sense 
the  idea  is  most  closely  represented  by  the 
present  use  of  the  term  Sbktiment  (q.  v.). 

Literaiure :  on  the  differentia  of  aesthetic 
emotion  see  Bobanquet,  Aesthetic  Emotion, 
Mind  (1894);  Mabshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and 
Aesthetics  (1894);  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will 
(3rd  ed.,  1875);  Ribot,  Psychol,  of  the 
]^otions  (Eng.  trans.,  1897).  (jr.B.A.) 

Smotioii  (ethical,  sociai,  and  religious): 
see  Sentiicbnt,  Hokoub,  Revebsnoe,  Rb- 
MOBSE,  Revenge,  Reobei;  Respect,  and 
Relioioit  (psychology  of). 

Emotioiial  Disposiiion :  Ger.  OefuKU- 
dUpodition  (Hofler) ;  Fr.  dispoHHon  hnotumr 
nelle ;  Ital.  ditpodzUme  aW  emozione,  emoHvitd. 
A  permanent  mental  disposition  giving  rise  to 
certain  kinds  of  EMOTioir  (q.  V'^on  presenta- 
tion of  a  certain  object.  The  emotion 
varies  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  object  is  presented.  Gf.  Disposi- 
tion. (O.F.S.,  jr.M.B.) 

Smotioiial  Sxprowdon :  Ger.  Autdruck^- 
bewegungen ;  Fr.  exj^ression  emoHonnelle ;  Ital. 
egpressione  emotiva*  The  characteristic  bodily 
changes  which  occur  in  connection  with 
Emotion  (q.v.).  (j.m.b.-gj.8.) 

The  detaUed  determination  of  these  changes 
for  the  separate  emotions  involving  the  fieMsial 
muscles  is  called  'facial  expression.'  Since 
Darwin's  book  on  the  Expression  of  the  Emo^ 
tions,  the  theory  is  current  that  Uie  grosser 
emotional  expressions  are  survivals  of  reactions 
which  were  of  utility  to  the  animal  when  in 
the  presence  of  the  conditions  which  excited 
the  emotion.  To  this  law  of  '  utility,'  called 
by  Darwin  that  of  'serviceable  associated 
habits,'  he  added  others  to  account  for  other 
cases :  the  law  of '  analogous  feeling  stimuli ' 
(developed  by  later  writers,  especially  James, 
from  Darwin's  suggestion),  by  which  experi- 
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ences  which  excited  similar  emotions  are  sup- 
posed to  issue  in  the  same  expression ;  that  of 
*  antithesis/  wherehy  opposite  emotions  show 
opposite  expressions,  although  only  one  of  the 
expressions  may  have  utility ;  that  of  '  direct 
nervous  discharge/  according  to  which  stimu- 
lations, mainly  of  an  excessiye  character,  would 
discharge  themselves  in  muscular  activity. 
This  principle  has  taken  formulation  in  later 
writers  in  the  principle  of  'heddnic  expres- 
sion '  (Spencer,  Bain ;  the  expression  is  from 
Baldwin),  which  recognizes  the  facta  that  plea- 
sure increases  muscular  movement  in  certain 
muscles,  and  that  pain  lessens  it ;  the  same 
principle  being  used  by  the  last-named  writer 
to  explain  '  antithesis.'  Darwin  assumed  that 
the  state  of  emotion  preceded  the  expression 
and  caused  the  latter:  the  so-called  Cause 
Theoby  (q«v.)  of  emotion.  Recently  the 
theory  has  been  advanced — called  the '  James- 
Lange  Theory '<— that  the  emotion  is  the 
mental  indication  of  the  changes  which  con- 
stitute the  so-called  'expression';  that  is,  the 
actions  of  utility  or  other  take  place,  and  these 
are  reported  in  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the 
qualitative  experiences  which  we  call  emotions. 
The  recurrence  of  a  certain  emotion,  or  its 
artificial  stimulation,  in  the  absence  of  its 
appropriate  object,  is  the  incipient  revival  of 
the  earlier  expressions — an  'organic  reveiv 
beration '  (James).  This,  called  variously  the 
'  effect  theory,'  the  *  peripheral  theory,'  &c.,  of 
emotion,  is  still  under  discussion,  in  opposition 
to  the  '  cause  theory,'  noted  above. 

LiUraiwre:  see  under Emotiok,  also Bibuoo. 
O,  2, 0 ;  Dabwin,  Expression  of  the  Emotions ; 
Bbll,  Anatomy  of  Expression;  Lanoe,  Die 
G^mttthsbewegnngen ;  J  AMSsJPrincof  Psychol., 
ii.  chap.  XXV ;  and  Paychol.  Rev.  (1894), 
i.  516;  PiDEBiT,  La  Mimique  et  la  Physio- 
nomie  (1888);  Mantegazza,  Fisionomia  e 
Mimica  (1878);  Iboks,  arts,  in  Mind  and 
Philos.  Rev.  (since  1893);  Dewey,  The  Theory 
of  Emotion,  Psychol.  Rev.,  i.  553,  ii.  13; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol.;  Sollieb,  Rev. 
Philos.  xxxvii.  (1894)  241;  Wobcestbb, 
Monist,  iii.  (1893)  285;  Lbhmann,  Haupt- 
gesetze  des  Oeftihlslebens;  Baldwin,  Meni 
Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  chap,  viii ; 
Stumff,  Begriff  der  Qemtithsbewegung, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xxi.  47  ff. ;  the  genenJ 
works   on    psychology,    especially  those    of 

WUKDT,  LaDD,  JoDL.  (J.M.B.,  G.F.8.) 

SmpadoolAB.  Greek  philosopher,  who  lived 
in  the  5th  century  b.  c.  Bom  at  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily.  His  talents  and  scientific  attain- 
ments led  his  countrymen  to  offer  him  a  crown, 
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which  he  refused,  using  his  influence  to  found 
a  republic  in  Sicily.  Fragments  of  a  poem 
on  Nature  remain  firom  his  works. 

Bmpiro  s  see  Govebnment. 

Smplxical  [Gr.  cVircipiia,  experience]. 
Based  upon  (empirical  views),  guided  by 
{empirical  medicine),  derived  from  (empirical 
knowledge)  Expebiencb  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Smpizioal  ]b>gio :  Qer.empiriseheLogik; 
Fr.  logiqw  empirique;  Ital.  logiea  empiriea. 
The  treatment  of  logic  on  the  basis  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  sensationaUst  or  other 
markedly  empiricist  theory  of  knowledge. 

(B.A.-O.S.P.) 

The  latter  term,  however,  is  very  indeter- 
minate. The  defining  marks  of  an  empiricist 
theory  of  knowledge  can  hardly  be  assigned 
with  theoretical  accuracy;  and,  on  the 
historical  side,  theories  of  knowledge  that 
are  rightly  described  as  empirical  have  not 
always  exhibited  the  same  features.  In  its 
extreme  form,  the  empirical  theory  of  know- 
ledge identifies  knowing  with  the  immediate 
process  of  sense  perception,  and  represents 
all  connection  in  the  content  known  as 
identical  in  kind  with  such  connection  as  it 
is  assumed  may  be  apprehended  in  sense  per- 
ception. From  this  point  of  view,  the  problem 
of  empirical  logic  becomes  Uie  description  of 
the  ways  in  which  a  transition  is  made  from 
the  restricted,  individualized  basis  of  sense 
perception  to  the  elaborated,  generalized  re- 
presentation of  experience  constituting  science, 
together  with  an  explanation  or  justification 
of  the  admitted  difference  between  the 
primary  and  the  derived  aspects  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  easily  seen  that  in  such  an 
inquiry  the  central  question  is  that  of  the 
univenal,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  general 
notion,  general  idea,  concept,  or  in  that  of 
the  general  proposition ;  for  it  is  universality 
that  stands  most  sharply  in  conflict  with  the 
features  assigned  to  the  primary,  fundamental 
type  of  knowledge.  One  or  other  of  the 
aspects  of  this  universality  may  be  the  more 
prominent,  as  e.g.  the  rather  psychological 
feature  of  generality,  as  in  notions  or  terms, 
in  the  discussion  of  which  empirical  logic 
tends  towards  extreme  nominaHsm;  or  tiie 
more  comprehensive  aspect  of  knowledge  as 
involving  truth,  objective  validity,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  empirical  logic  becomes 
a  theory  of  inductive  inference,  l^e  questions 
entering  into  the  fundamental  discussion  re- 
garding knowledge  are  so  varied,  some  being 
psychological,  some  metaphysical,  and  eiA- 
piricism  has   been  so  much  determined  in 
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Boope  and  direction  by  the  connter-theoxy  to 
which  it  has  been  opposed,  that  historically 
empirical  logic  has  been  presented  in  many 
degrees  of  completeness.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  knowledge  on  which  it  proceeds^ — 
(i)  rejection  of  the  nniyersal,  or  explanation 
of  it  by  reference  to  the  psychological 
mechanism  of  association  and  language;  (2) 
restriction  of  necessity  in  thought  to  analytical 
connections;  with  (3)  the  correlated  dexaal  of 
any  absolute  value  in  matters  of  fact;  (4) 
restriction  of  the  import  of  judgments,  i.  e.  of 
the  kind  of  relations  known,  to  such  con- 
nections as  are  within  the  range  of  immediate 
perceptive  experience,  e.g.  similarity,  co- 
exiBtence,  sequence— may  not  aU  in  con- 
junction be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  logical 
theory.  Historically,  there  have  been  com- 
bined views  of  a  strictly  rational  character 
regarding  mathematical  knowledge  with  those 
strictiy  empirical  regarding  matters  of  fact. 
So,  too,  a  thoroughly  empirical  logic  in 
respect  to  physics  may  be  combined,  as  by 
the  Scottish  philosophers,  Reid  and  Stewart, 
with  assumptions  as  to  first  principles  alto- 
gether irreconcilable  with  strict  empiricism. 

Empirical  logic  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  first  attempts  to  describe  the  rise  and 
formation  of  Imowledge  from  the  basis  of 
sense  perceptions.  In  any  such  description 
there  is  involved  something  of  the  specifically 
logical  question,  the  question  as  to  the  worth 
of  a  form  or  way  of  knowing,  as  to  the  justi- 
fication of  its  obvious  claim  to  give  insight 
into  objective  reality.  Even  prior  to  the 
definite  formulation  of  the  logiccd  problem  by 
Aristotle,  indications  are  to  be  found  of  the 
beginnings  of  an  empirical  logic.  Probably 
nothing  contributed  more  to  determine  the 
question  as  to  the  method  by  which  we  gather 
generalized  knowledge  from  particular  facts 
of  experience  than  tiie  rapid  development  of 
the  one  physical  science  in  which  the  Greek 
mind  holds  the  same  place  that  it  has  assured 
for  itself  in  philosophy  and  in  the  formal 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  viz. 
medicine.  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona,  whose 
empirical  description  of  knowledge  is  referred 
to  in  the  Phaedo  (96  b),  was  a  physician,  and 
in  the  works  that  can  be  assigned  to  Hippo- 
crates there  occur  the  first  discussions  as  to 
method  in  relation  to  matters  of  experience 
(see  Chauvet,  La  PhUos,  des  Midecina  Greets 
1886,  8-42  ;  Gomperz,  Grieeh,  Denker^  i.  Bk. 
III.  chap,  i;  and  Galen,  De  FlaciHs  Hippoe. 
et  FlaUmUy  Bk.  IX).  Unmistakable  traces 
of  the  empirical  strain  are  to  be  found  in 
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the  imperfectly  recorded  speculations  of 
Antisthenes,  who  first  definitely  advanced 
some  of  the  characteristic  marks  (v.  sup.) 
of  an  empirical  view  of  knowledge  (cf. 
Diimmler,  ArUiathenicaf  and  Gomperz,  loc.  cit. 
ii.  Bk.  IV.  chap.  iL  7,  9).  It  is  quite  possible 
that  from  his  acquaintance  with  and  interest 
in  medical  work,  Aristotle  was  led  to 
formulate,  as  Hippocrates  had  already  done, 
some  of  those  very  general  precepts  as 
to  comparison  of  like  and  unlike  cases, 
division  of  a  problem  into  parts,  ascent  from 
particulars  and  descent  thereto  which  make 
up  his  otherwise  unimportant  contribution  to 
empirical  logic  (see  Eucken,  Die  Methods  d, 
Aristat.  Forschung,  1872,  esp.  §  iv).  The 
Aristotelian  logic  is  in  itself  dominated  by 
a  conception  of  nature  so  profoundly  opposed 
to  empiricism  as  above  defined,  that  it  may 
rather  be  taken  as  a  typical  representation 
of  the  rationalist  doctrine.  It  proceeds  under 
the  guidance  of  an  ideal  of  knowledge  so 
definite,  and  it  describes  in  such  methodical 
detail  the  forms  of  knowing,  that  it  deter- 
mined for  all  later  times  the  lines  along 
which  an  empirical  logic  must  be  elaborated. 

The  Stoic  logic,  owing  to  the  new  point  of 
view,  that  of  monism,  from  which  the  Stoics 
worked  over  the  Aristotelian  material,  pre- 
sents in  several  of  its  features  a  pronounced 
empirical  colouring.  Their  extreme  nominal- 
ism, dependent  on  their  metaphysical  in- 
dividualism— a  doctrine  in  which  they  antici- 
pate Leibnitz — involved  as  natural  consequence 
an  equally  mechanical  mode  of  explaining  the 
formation  of  higher  types  of  knowledge  than 
simple  sense  apprehension.  With  individual- 
ism, however,  which  is  the  root-principle  of 
all  empirical  theories  of  knowledge,  the  Stoics 
managed  to  C9mbine  the  representation  of 
a  teleological  connection  of  all  things,  and  the 
influence  of  this  counter-thought  is  reflected 
in  their  theory  of  knowledge,  and  forbids  us 
to  describe  that  as  through  and  through 
empirical  (see  Nikolai,  J)e  logic,  Chryeippi 
Itbris,  1859 ;  Heinze,  Erkermtnisdehre  der 
Stoiker,  1880;  Stein,  HrkeniUmeelehre  der  ^SStoo, 
1868;  Bonhoffer,  Epiktet  u,  die  Stoa,  1890). 
To  induction  and  inductive  methods,  the 
Stoics  contribute  nothing ;  though  Philodemus 
informs  us  that  they  were  absolutely  opposed 
to  induction. 

All  the  characteristic  features  of  empiricism 
are  represented,  with  perfect  consciousness  of 
their  significance,  though  without  due  recog- 
nition of  the  problems  they  raise,  in  the 
unfortunately  scanty  remains  of  the  Epicurean 
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doctrine  of  knowledge.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Epicure&ns  did  attempt  to  work  out  some 
general  representation  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  mind  passes  from  the  immediately  given, 
the  isolated  phenomena,  which  serve  as  signs, 
to  the  inferred  realities  underlying  them  and 
signified  by  them;  and  the  dominating  con- 
ception of  nature  under  which  they  worked 
was  adapted  to  a  strictly  empirical,  almost 
mechanical,  account  of  these  processes.  But 
we  have  only  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
labours  (see  Gomperz,  fferkul-anische  Siudien^ 
i,  1865 ;  Bahnsch,  Dea  Epikwreert  FkUa- 
demu8  Schrift  ntpi  aiifMWP  xai  a7ifutwr€io», 
1879;  Marquand,  in  Johns  Hopkins  Studies 
in  Logic,  1883). 

Undoubtedly  the  speculations  of  the 
academic  and  sceptical  schools,  particu- 
larly of  Arcesilaus  and  of  Cameades,  the 
Hume  of  the  Hellenic  world,  had  the  view  of 
knowledge  from  which  the  only  logic  possible 
is  that  we  have  called  empirical,  but  of  their 
doctrine  of  probability  we  have  very  scanty 
information  (see  Brochard,  Les  ScepHques 
Grecs,  1887).  Qalen's  large  work  on  scientific 
proof  is  lost  (see  J.  MuUer,  Galen's  Werk  v. 
wiss.  BeweiSf  1896),  but  in  his  minor  philo- 
sophical and  in  his  medical  works  there  is 
much  to  show  how  he  strove  to  elaborate 
a  general  theory  of  method  (cf.  Chauvet, 
op.  cit.,  109-70).  What  he  has  to  offer,  how- 
ever, is  of  much  the  same  generality  as  the 
corresponding  part  of  Aristotle's  work.  In 
truth  the  development  of  empirical  logic  from 
this  time  onward  is  dependent  mainly  on  the 
advances  made  in  detailed  knowledge  of  nature, 
on  the  alteration  gradually  brought  about  in 
general  conceptions  of  reality,  and  therewith 
on  the  changes  introduced  in  human  ideals  of 
knowledge. 

Within  mediaeval  times,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  there  is  little  or  no  development  of  em- 
pirical logic.  Some  features  of  empiricism  are 
of  course  to  be  detected  wherever  nominalism 
or  mysticism  is  found,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  failed  to  produce  effect  on  logical  theory. 
The  strong  current  in  Benascence  times  to- 
wards first-hand  knowledge  of  nature  could 
not  be  without  effect  on  doctrines  of  know- 
ledge and  so  on  portions,  more  or  less  extensive, 
of  logic.  Among  the  revived  systems  of 
antiquity,  Epicureanism  was  not  overlooked, 
and  a  new  theory  of  induction  was  from 
Bacon's  time  a  problem  for  the  logician  and 
philosopher.  The  philosophical  basis  of  em- 
pirical logic  in  modem  times  was  laid  by 
Locke,  who  otherwise  contributed  little  to 


the  discussion  of  the  more  specifically  logical 
questions.  So  far  as  knowledge  of  external 
nature  is  concerned,  no  theory  of  knowledge 
can  be  more  empirical  than  that  of  Berke- 
ley, whose  nominalist  views  are  pronounced, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  supplied,  from 
another  side  of  his  speculative  view,  the 
universal  &ctor  otherwise  wanting  on  the 
empirical  theory  of  knowledge.  In  all  essen- 
tiaLs  his  view  is  that  accepted  by  the  Scottish 
school — Beid,  Stewart,  Brown — for  as  regards 
the  logical  problem,  it  is  indifferent  whether 
the  external  world  be  regarded  as  an  orderly 
congeries  of  perceptions  or  as  having  a  mode 
of  independent  existence. 

A  special  and  a  more  resolutely  consistent 
strain  of  empiricism  than  Locke's  takes  its 
start  in  Hobbes,  whose  work,  even  more  than 
that  of  Locke,  finds  continuation  in  CondiUac, 
De  Tracy,  and  the  ideologists.  Hume's 
strongly  empirical  interpretation  of  knowledge 
leads  him  to  dismiss  the  logical  problem  as  of 
small  value.  The  omission  was  made  good 
in  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic  (1893),  which,  with  some 
inconsistencies  of  language,  may  be  said  to 
present  logic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
empirical  theory  of  knowledge.  In  essentials 
the  same  account  of  logic,  but  with  much 
improvement  in  detail,  and  a  deeper  recog- 
nition of  the  philosophical  interests  involved, 
is  given  in  Venn.  The  important  works  on 
method  by  Jevons,  Wundt,  Sigwart,  though 
in  no  case  founded  on  the  strictly  empirical 
interpretation  of  knowledge,  agree  in  so 
many  points  of  general  principle  with  Mill 
that  they  might  without  injustice  be  reckoned 
among  empirical  logics.  Finally,  positivism, 
which  emphasizes  one  characteristic  of  the 
empirical  doctrine,  and  shares  its  ideal  of 
knowledge,  is,  as  regards  its  method  or  logic, 
strictly  empirical. 

Literature :  as  representing  ways  in  which 
the  new  ideas  of  the  Benascence  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  logic,  may  be  instanced 
Valla  (1415-65),  Viyes  (i 492-1 540),  and 
particularly  Nizolius  (i  498-1 576),  whose 
remarkable  attack  on  the  notion  of  univer- 
sality deserves  notice.  His  work  De  vei-is 
Principiis  et  vera  Batione  philosophandi 
( 1 553)  was  re-edited  by  Leibnitz  ^i  670).  See 
also  Bacok,  Novum  Organum  (1620;  best 
edition,  with  full  commentary  and  intro- 
duction, by  T.  Fowler,  1878);  Jos.  Qlakvill, 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  or  Seipsis  Scientifica 
1661),  Plus  Ultra  (1668);  Oassbndi 
1592-1655),  De  doctrina  Epicuri  (1647); 
Logica,  in  Opera,  v.  i  (1655)  (see  Thomas, 
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La  Phil,  de  Qassendi,  1889);  J.  B.  Dxtha- 
MEL,  De  Mente  Humana ;  Mabbiottb,  Eesai 
de  Logique,  contenant  les  Principes  de  la 
Sdence  (1678);  Hobbes,  Computatio  sive 
Logica  (1655);  CoNDiLLAC,  La  Logique 
(1780),  L'Art  de  Penser  (1755),  L'Art  de 
Raisonner  (1755),  La  Langue  des  Calculs 
(1798),  forming  vols,  zxii,  xxvi,  xxviii,  and 
xxiii  of  Condillac's  CEuvres;  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  £1.  d'ld^ologie,  Pt  III.  La  Logique 
(1805) ;  DE  Geeando,  Des  Signes  et  de  TArt 
de  Penser  (4  vols.,  1800);  Leidekfbost,  De 
M enie  Humana (1793);  Lookb,  HumanUnder- 
standing  (1689) ;  P.  Bbowne,  Procedure, 
Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human  Understanding 
(1728);  Bbbkblet,  Princ.  of  Human  Know- 
ledge ( 1 7 1 o^ ;  Hume,  Treatise  (17 39),  Human 
Understanding  (1748) ;  Beddoes,  Obs.  on  the 
Nature  of  Demonstrative  Evidence  (1793); 
Th.  Brown,  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect  (1804;  3rd  ed.,  1818); 
Hebschel,  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Nat. 
Philos.  (1831);  J.  S.  Mill,  Syst.  of  Logic 
(1843);  Ofzoomeb,  De  Weg  d.  Wetenschap 
(1851);  W.  S.  Jbvonb,  Princ.  of  Sci.  (1873  ; 
2nd  ed.,  1877);  R.  Shute,  Discourse  on 
Truth  (1877) ;  K.  Pearson,  Grammar  of  Sci. 
(1892);  L.  T.  HoBHOUBE,  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge (1896) ;  Venn,  Logic  of  Chance  (1866  ; 
2nd  ed.,  1876),  Empirical  Logic  (1889); 
CoiCTE,  Cours  de  Philos.  Positive  (1839),  and 
Synthase  Subjective,  i  (1856).  (b.a.) 

SmpigJeJam:  Ger.  £mpirismtu;  Fr.  em" 
pirUme ;  Ital.  empirismo,  (i)  The  doctrine 
that  truth  is  to  be  sought  in  immediate  sense 
experience.  Opposed  to  Rationalism  (q.v.), 
and  usually  a  reaction  from  extreme  idealism. 

(2)  In  Epistehology  (q.v.)  the  opposite 
of  nativism  in  any  form.  With  the  English 
empiricists  the  doctrine  took  the  form  of  deny- 
ing innate  ideas.     See  Nativism  and  Em- 

FIBICISM. 

The  tendency  shows  all  grades  of  radical- 
ness,  from  a  wholesome  reaction  against 
unbridled  speculation  to  the  purest  Sensa- 
tionalism and  Matkbialism  (see  those 
terms).  See  also  Expebience,  and  Empibical 
Logic.  (h.b.Sw-j.m.b.) 

Smpirio-eritioini :  Ger.  Empirickrtticis' 
mus;  Fr.  empiriocrUicisme ;  Ital.  emptn'o- 
erUieiifno,  The  philosophical  system  of 
Richard  Avenarias.  Besides  the  works  of 
Avenarius,  see  Willy  in  VHjseK  /.  wiss, 
Fhiios.f  XX.  57  ff. ;  and  on  the  term,  ibid.,  xxii. 
53  ff.  The  system  is  criticized  by  Wundt  in 
Fhilas,  &ud.y  xii,  xiii  (1896-7).  A  new  ex- 
position and  further  development  of  the  system 


is  J.  Petzoldt*8  JSinfuhrung  in  d.  FhUoe.  d, 
reinen  Erjahrtrng  (1900-).  (j.u.b.) 

Employer  [Fr.eyf^yZoytftM"]:  Ger.  Pnn«^paZ, 
Brodherr;  Fr.  tfmqiioyeu/r^  patron;  Ital.  pa- 
droTie,  A  man  who  pays  wages  from  funds 
which  he  either  owns  or  borrows,  as  distinct 
from  a  superintendent  who  hires  labourers 
at  others'  expense;  espeeially  one  who  hires 
large  bodies  of  workmen  on  these  terms. 

The  root '  employ'  in  this  word  does  not  have 
the  simple  meaning  'use';  it  has  the  more 
complex  meaning,  'give  employment  to.' 
There  is  no  force  in  Henry  Qeorge's  remark, 
'  It  is  not  capital  that  employs  labour,  but 
labour  that  employs  capital.'  (a.t.h.) 

Smnlatioii  (in  education) :  Oer.  WeUafgr; 
Yt.  Emulation ;  Ital.  efrndazione.  Desire  and 
effort  to  equal  or  surpass  another;  imitative 
rivalry. 

The  Jesuits,  who  made  the  most  extensive 
use  of  emulation  as  a  principle  of  instruction, 
called  it  the  'whetstone  of  talent,  the  spur 
of  industry.'  In  the  lower  schools  they  ar- 
ranged the  boys  in  pairs  of  rivals,  each  boy 
being  constantly  on  the  watch  to  catch  his 
rival  tripping,  and  instantly  to  correct  him. 
Each  class  also  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
campe  called  Rome  and  Carthage,  which  had 
frequent  pitched  battles  (concertations)  on 
set  subjects.  Remains  of  this  system  are  still 
seen  in  competitive  exercises  between  pupils, 
classes,  and  literary  societies.  Emulation  as 
a  principle  should  be  much  restricted,  because 
of  its  powerful  tendency  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  real  ends  of  study,  and  to  direct  it  to 
unworthy  personal  ends. 

Literatwre :  Hughes,  Loyola  and  the  Educ. 
Syst.  of  the  Jesuits,  208-17  ;  Paintbb,  Hist, 
of  Educ,  1 7 1-3;  Schmidt,  Oesch.  d.  PAd., 
245.  (G.Deo.) 

Snaotment  [Lat.  «n+ac<iM,  from  agert^ 
to  do] :  Oer.  (i)  UgidaHve  Genehmigung  einer 
Acta,  Gesetzerlasaungj  (2)  VerfUgung,  Vtr- 
ordnung ;  Fr.  (i)  action  de  passer  une  lot,  (2) 
Joi;  Ital.  (i^  decretare  una  legge,  (2)  aUo 
legidativo,  (i)  The  act  of  enacting  a  law. 
(2)  The  law  enacted ;  a  legislative  act. 

The  form  of  English  legislation  is  the  pre- 
paration of  a  bill  ioT  an  act,  its  approval  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  its  presentation 
by  them  to  the  Crown  for  the  royal  assent. 
The  American  form  is  generally  the  same,  the 
final  act  being  the  approval  by  the  executive. 
The  general  style  of  the  commencement  of  the 
bill  is  Be  it  enacted,  that  is,  may  it  be  enacted. 
The  executive  assent  first  makes  it  an  enact- 
ment. (8.E.B.) 
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Snoephalon :  see  Bsaih. 

Enoyolopedia (philosophical):  Oer-Enef/- 
dop€ldie ;  Fr.  enoydop^ie ;  ItaL  eneicUcpedia, 
Applied  to  the  entire  round  of  philoBophical 
studies,  but  vazying  with  the  particular  writer's 
views  of  philosophy,  from  the  PositiTism  of 
the  French  Engyglopedistb  (q.v.)  to  the 
Logici8moftheNBO-HBG]SLiAN8(q.Y.).  (j.m.b.) 

EiiO7Olop6distiKriAt.0fieye2opae(lia] :  Ger. 
Encydopdditten ;  Ir.  Encffelop6dutei ;  ItaL 
Enmdopeduti,  The  French  thinkers  who  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  edited 
the  Eneyelopidie  ou  DieHormaire  raUonnS  des 
Sciences,  des  Arts et  des  MHiers  (28  vols.,  1 751- 
72;  SufipUm&ni,  g  vols.,  1776-7;  Tal>U  ainaXy- 
tiquSf  2  vols.,  1780),  or  contributed  to  the 
work. 

Of  the  group,  Diderot  was  editor-in-chief, 
d'Alembert  his  principal  associate  until  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  in  1757.  D'Alembert 
was  the  author  of  the  Discawrs  pr&immairs, 
in  which  the  pUn  of  the  work  was  defined  on 
the  basis  of  Bacon's  division  of  the  sciences 
and  the  Baconian  method.  Rousseau  also 
ceased  to  write  for  the  Encyclop6die  in  1757, 
and  thereafter  manifested  an  active  hostility 
to  his  former  collaborators.  Other  notable 
contributors  were  Voltaire,  Grimm,.  d'Hol- 
bach,  Quesnai,  Tuigot,  Marmontel,  Ducloe, 
de  Jaucourt  Haller  and  Condorcet  aided  in 
the  preparation  of  the  supplementary  volumes. 
Montesquieu  at  his  dea^,  in  1755,  left  an 
article  partly  finished.  Bufibn  was  early 
associated  with  the  work,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  anything  from  his  pen  was  actually 
printed  (Morley,  Diderci,  i.  129-30).  Writers 
of  lesser  rank  were  numerous  and  from 
all  classes  in  society.  After  the  defection  of 
d'Alembert,  Diderot  remained  the  sole  princi- 
pal editor,  and  by  his  unflagging  energy  and 
cooiage  carried  the  enterprise  through  to  its 
termination.  Among  the  many  d^culties 
which  confronted  him,  not  the  least  vexatious 
were  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  party,  and 
the  interference  of  the  authorities.  For  the  En- 
eydcpidie  was  more  than  a  great '  dictionary  of 
sciences,  arts,  and  trades ' ;  it  was  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Dlumination  movement,  and 
it  carried  the  principles,  as  well  as  the  results, 
of  the  new  thinking  into  the  culture  of  the 
time.  Thus  it  became  at  once  a  storehouse  of 
information  and  a  revolutionary  force. 

LiUraiwrei  Damibon,  Mto.  pour  servir 
k  I'Hist.  de  la  Fhilos.  au  XYIII^  Si^le, 
i.  3,  especially  240-3,  ii.  5,  especially  10-12  ; 
K.  RosBNKBAKZ,  DidcTots  Leben  u.  Werke, 
i.  147-253 ;  John  Moslet,  Diderot  and  the 


Encyclopaedists,  L  chap.  v.  Also  the  histories 
of  phDosophy  (as  Windelbakd,  Qesch.  d. 
neueren  Fhilos.,  i.  §  44),  and  the  histories  of 
literature  (as  Hbttnbb,  Litteraturgeschichte 
d.  1 8 ten  Jahrhunderts,  ii.  Absch.  2,  especially 
Kap.  i).  (A.c.A.jr.) 

End  (ethical):  for  equivalents,  see  the 
following  topic.  The  ultimate  purpose  which 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  conduct,  and  to  which 
other  purposes  ought  to  be  subordinated. 

Ethics  may  be  said  to  be  a  theory  of  the 
end  or  ends  of  conduct.  This  view  was  first 
made  definite  and  prominent  by  Aristotle, 
whose  whole  doctrine  is  dominated  by  the 
conception  of  end  (tiXm).  Starting  from  the 
position  that  well-being  (cvdaifu>ma)  is  by 
common  consent  the  end,  ne  seeks  a  more 
precise  definition  of  this  conception.  And 
modem  ethical  controversy  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  claims  of  rival  conceptions 
(e.  g.  happiness,  perfection,  self-realization)  to 
be  regarded  as  the  ethical  end.  This  teleo- 
logical  view  of  ethics  is  contrasted  with  the 
quasi-jural  view  in  which  moral  law  is  the 
ultimate  conception  (as  in  Kant  and  the  in- 
tuitional school).  (WJL8.) 

From  one  point  of  view  the  definition  of 
ethical  end  in  terms  of  actual  psychic  purpose 
is  a  mistaken  one.  Ends  are — ^in  so  £Bir  as 
immediate  to  the  individual,  i.e.  in  so  far 
as  they  are  purpose — particular  aspects  of 
conation,  and  in  their  most  generalized  form 
still  particular  with  reference  to  one  another 
— general  only  with  reference  to  the  particular 
cases  generalized  or  subsumed  under  each,  and 
that  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  subordination  in 
a  system.  If  an  end  becomes  really  universal, 
just  then  it  loses  its  ethical  significance ;  sibce 
it  is  imposed  upon  the  individual  or  upon  the 
particular  conative  tendencies,  not  developed 
by  their  systematization,  so  that  it  is  not 
the  individual's  psychic  end.  Further,  the 
genetic  point  of  view  is  quite  ignored  by  this 
form  of  definition.  As  consciousness  develops, 
the  synthesis  of  conative  processes  becomes 
ever  more  complex  and  indefinitely  varied, 
and  the  resulting  psychic  ends  or  ideals  ever 
richer  and  more  adequate  to  experience.  The 
individual's  concrete  purpose — even  his  most 
general  purpose  or  life-ideal — ^is  therefore 
never  universal.  In  so  isx  as  he  treats  it  as  uu  i- 
versal,  it  is  as  a  formal  regulative  demand,  not 
a  purpose ;  and  just  here  arises  the  antinomy 
of  good  intention  with  reference  to  purpose, 
and  bad  performance  with  reference  to  law. 

We  cijme,  therefore,  to  require  a  dennition 
of  ethical  end  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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psychological  rather  than  the  psychic  (see 
PsTCHio  AND  Pstoholooical) — ^an  ohjective 
rather  than  a  sabjectiye  determination  of 
the  end;  hence  the  definition  given:  what 
'  onght  to  be  the  purpose '  is  the  end.  But, 
although  this  is  the  definition  justified  by 
history — despite  much  confusion  between  the 
two  points  of  view — the  question  again  leads 
us  into  a  theoretical  etd  de  8ac»  If  we  mean, 
What  end,  if  fulfilled  by  all  men,  would  be  of 
most  worth  ?  that  cannot  be  answered  except 
on  purely  logical  grounds;  for  to  determine  it  as 
value  or  worth  would  be  to  attain  the  complete 
syatematization  of  ends,  which  we  have  seen 
above  is  not  only  not  actual,  but  genetically 
impossible.  But  to  determine  it  on  logiciJ 
grounds  is  to  determine  a  logical  end,  not  one 
of  worth ;  a  situation  in  which  the  demands 
of  logic  primarily,  not  those  of  action  or 
appreciation,  woidd  be  completely  satisfied. 
If,  again,  we  mean,  What  end  fulfilled  would 
also  fulfil  the  final  world-end,  would  realize 
cosmicteleology  ? — that  statement,  just  because 
it  is  in  terms  of  the  cosmic,  not  of  the  personal, 
can  be  answered  only  in  terms  of  the  cosmic, 
i.  e.  by  science.  What — the  question  becomes — 
what,  as  fact,  is  the  end  of  cosmic,  including 
human,  evolution  9  This  can  find  a  fonmd 
answer,  again,  from  the  forms  of  knowledge,  a 
logical  answer;  but  such  an  answer  cannot  be 
made  a  regulative  principle  to  determine  the 
individual's  ought ;  for  the  individual  is  under 
the  lead  of  certain  facts,  not  of  all  knowledge, 
and  to  say  that  he  ought  to  act  from  the  point 
of  viewof  allknowledge — that  is, from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  universal  element  in  knowledge 
— is  to  mock  him  with  logical  tautologies,  when 
he  needs  practical  adjustments.  That  is  to  say, 
if  all  men  gave  up  their  practical  adjustments 
to  pursue  what  we  tell  them  they  ought  to 
pursue  in  view  of  a  universal  teleology,  the 
teleology  would  be  the  first  thing  to  suffer. 

The  question  of  psychic  end,  therefore,  is — in 
the  more  modest  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
solution,  and  even  of  intelligible  statement — 
the  scientific  question  of  (i)  the  systematization 
of  individual  concrete  purposes  in  enlarging 
systems:  the  determination  of  voluntary 
conations ;  (2)  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  ethical  consciousness  in  the  social  condi- 
tions under  which  the  individual's  voluntary 
life  is  lived.  These  are  both  psychic  or  mental 
determinations.  If  they  be  handed  over  to 
psychology,  we  have  then  left  over  for  ethics  the 
objective  questions :  (i)  the  ethnological  and 
social  forms  which  ethical  strivings  have  taken 
on;  and  (a)  the  place  of  these  in  a  general 


philosophy  of  reality,  which  shall  include  that 
of  a  general  teleology. 

The  strictly  ethical  questions,  then — making 
use  of  the  psychology  of  tbe  conative  life  in 
advance — are:  (i)  What  ends  have  men  pur- 
sued as  good  and  bad  1  (2)  What  ends  may 
they  pursue  as  good  and  baid  1  (3)  What  signi- 
ficance does  the  category  of  good  and  bad,  as 
thus  filled  in  with  instances,  have  in  the 
make  up  of  things  %  Cf.  the  remarks  on  the 
ethical  end  under  Ethiob. 

The  last  question  is  a  metaphysical  one, 
concerning  the  broad  distinction  between 
science  of  fact  and  appreciation  of  worth;  and 
its  problem  is  that  of  finding  a  category  in 
which  facts  and  worths  are  both  subsumed  in 
a  profounder  synthesis.  Cf.  Osiom  wrrnM 
Natubb,  and  Metaphtbios.  (j.m.b.} 

LiterahJi/re :  Sidowior,  Meth.  of  Eth.,  I.  vi ; 
general  works  on  ethics  and  psychology ;  and 

BiBLIOO.  F,  2,  t.  (W.B.8.) 

Snd  (in  psychology)  [AS.  ende]:  Ger. 
(i)  Ztoeek,  Zid  (most  general,  remoteV 
Beweggrwnd  (in  cases  of  voluntary  movement), 
(2)  Ends;  Fr.  (i)  &u<,  {2)  fn;  Ital.  (i) 
scapOy  {2)  fine.  That  which  satisfies  a  cona- 
tion. Cf.  Project  (voluntary),  Pubpobb, 
Plan,  Intention,  and  Design. 

But  there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which 
this  satisfaction  may  be  regarded.  We  may 
consider  (i)  the  form  in  which  the  end  appears 
to  the  striving  subject  before  its  attainment, 
or  (2)  the  psychical  state  which  arises  when 
it  is  completely  attained. 

(i)  Thus  from  the  first  point  of  view  the 
end  consists  in  some  positive  result  as  ideally 
represented  or  in  some  manner  cognized  before 
its  achievement. 

(2)  From  the  second  point  of  view,  the  end 
consists  in  that  relative  cessation  of  cona- 
tive activity  which  depends  on  the  fact  that 
the  activity  has  completed  itself  and  has 
nothing  further  to  accomplish.  It  will  con- 
sist not  in  pleasure  or  relief  but  in  satiety. 
If  a  conative  process  is  allowed  to  develop 
freely  without  interruption  or  repression,  it 
tends  to  go  on  until  a  certain  result  ensues, 
and  when  the  result  is  attained  it  ceases  of 
itself;  this  result  is  the  termination,  and  in 
that  sense  the  end  of  the  process.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  two  meanings  should  be 
marked  by  some  difference  of  terminology. 
We  therefore  propose  to  use  'end'  iot  (i), 
and   'terminal  end,'   or    simply  Terminus 

(q.V.),   for  (2).  (G.F.B.-JJM.B.) 

The  desirableness  of  this  appears  from  the 
confusion  of  the  two  meanings  which  one  finds 
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in  ethical  discussionB,  especially  when  the 
conception  of  terroinas  is  generalized  into 
what  we  are  calliog  the  End-statk  (q.  v.) 
of  mental  process  generally;  the  so-called 
ethical  end  being  treated  altematively  in  one 
way  and  then  in  the  other.  The  distinction 
between  end  and  end-state  has  been  sug- 
gested by  various  writers  in  different  expres- 
sions, as  e.  g.  distinctions  between  *  subjectiye 
and  objective'  end,  'conscious  and  uncon- 
scious '  end,  '  psychic '  as  opposed  to  psycho- 
logical, 'biological/  and  ' philoEophicid '  end, 
the  '  end '  as  distinguished  from  the  'object '  of 
desire,  &c.  Writers  on  hedonism  and  utili- 
tarianism revel  in  this  confusion ;  and  it  takes 
on  another  of  its  many-headed  forms  in  the 
idealists  who  make  some  universal  or  abstract 
conception  still  an  'end,'  confasing  or  iden- 
tifying the  end-state  of  a  cosmic  or  thought 
process,  viewed  objectively,  with  the  indi- 
vidual's mental  end.     See  End  (ethical). 

A  further  distinction  should  also  be  made 
between  two  forms  of  end  in  the  first  and 
proper  sense — that  between  'concrete'  and 
'  ideal,'  or  between  '  immediate '  and  '  remote ' 
ends.  The  concrete  or  immediate  end  is 
usually  incidental  to  a  larger  intention  in 
which  the  ideal,  or  this  ideal  end,  takes 
form — the  so-called  'remote'  or  'ultimate' 
end.  See  CShoicb  (for  a  similar  distinction). 
Thia  larger  determination  includes  a  system  of 
concrete  ends,  and  may  itself  have  an  explicit 
conscious  end  or  only  an  end-state  as  its  goal. 
The  grocer's  remote  end  is  to  get  rich ;  his  end- 
state  is  vital  satisfaction;  his  concrete  ends 
are  weighing  sugar,  bu3ring  tea,  and  collecting 

bills.      Of.  '^EOLOGT.  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Literature  (in  which  the  distinction  of  (i) 
and  (2)  is  made) :  Lipps,  Grundthatsachen  des 
Seeleniebens,  623  ff. ;  Baldwin,  Feeling  and 
Will,  chap,  xvi;  Stout,  Man.  of  Psychol., 
Index.  See  also  the  textbooks  of  psychology 
and  ethics.  (o.f.b.-j.m.b.) 

End  of  the  World :  see  Eschatolooy. 

Endoderm  [Or.  c i^ov,  inner,  +  dcp/ui,  layer] : 
Ger.  tnneres  Keimblatt ;  Fr.  endoderme ;  Ital. 
endoderma  or  entoderma.  The  inner  layer  of 
coelentcrate  animals,  or  the  inner  of  the  two 
primitive  cell-layers  of  the  embryo  mammal, 
often  termed  hypoblast.  See  Blastodebm, 
Embbyo,  and  Hypoblast.        (c.ll.m.-e.8.o.) 

Endomiuia ;  see  Intebnal  Speech  and 
Song. 

Endopluuda:  see  Intebnal  Speech  and 
Song. 

End-organ:  Oer.  Endorgan;  Fr.  organe 
nerveux  phiplihique   (t.d.);    Ital.  termino' 


zione  nervosa,  (i)  Any  organ  which  forms  a 
terminus  of  a  path  of  nervous  conduction.  Its 
function  may  be  to  initiate  or  to  receive  the 
discharge. 

(2)  Usual  meaning:  the  peripheral  terminus. 

Most  end-oi'gans  are  so  related  that  they 
clearly  perform  both  of  these  functions.  Even 
in  the  case  of  motor  and  other  efferent  nerves 
the  peripheral  end-organ  seems  to  exert  some 
sort  of  reactionary  influence.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  every  fibre  is  normally  in  a  state 
of  neural  tension  between  its  end-organs,  and 
that  the  discharge  is  the  rhythmical  readjust^ 
ment  of  the  equilibrium  which  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  stimulus  at  one  teimiuus.  Gf. 
Brain  Origin,  by  Sir  William  Broadbent^ 
Brain,  xviii  (1895).  See  Heabinq,  Vision, 
Muscle,  Sense  Obgan,  &c.  (h.h.) 

Endorsement :    see   Belief,  and    Syn- 

KATHESIS. 

EndotheUnm  [Or.  ?ydoi^,  within,  +  ^7X17, 
a  papilla] :  Ger.  Endathd ;  Fr.  endotJi^ium ; 
Ital.  endotelio,  A  term  widely  used  (His)  to 
dteignate  the  cellular  lining  of  cavities,  blood- 
vascular,  lymphatic  or  synovial,  which  do  not 
open,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  exterior. 
It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  thin  cells  joined 
at  their  edges.     Cf.  Epithelium.        (c.f.h.) 

End-plate :  Ger.  Endplatte,  Nervenhiigd ; 
Fr.  pktque  motrice ;  Ital.  lama  terminah.  The 
terminal  organ  of  a  motor  nerve  embedded  in 
the  muscular  fibre.  See  Nebvous  System 
(nerve).  (h.h.) 

End-etate:  Ger.  £ndzustand;  Fr.  Hat 
final ;  Ital.  etato finale.  (The  foreign  equiva- 
lents are  suggested.)  The  goal  or  result  of  a 
concrete  mental  Dbtebmination  (q.  v.) ;  that 
state  in  which  any  specific  process  in  conscious- 
ness issues  and  completes  itself.    See  End. 

For  example,  belief  is  the  end-state  of 
argumentation,  choice  the  end-state  of  de- 
liberation, accomplished  action  that  of  effort, 
&c.  In  cases  of  conative  process  as  such 
the  word  Tebminus  (q.  v.)  is  suggested,  see- 
ing that  here  the  end-state  is  one  of  satiety  or 
r^  termination.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 

Endyma  [Gr.  Mvfta,  garment]  :  Ger.  £penr 
dynUumf  Ependym ;  Fr.  ependyme ;  Ital.  epen- 
dima.  The  epithelial  lining  of  the  entire 
medullary  tube  and  the  cavities  formed  from  it. 
Synonym :  Ependyma.  See  Nebvous  System 
(embryology),  and  Neuboglia.  (b.h.) 

Energeia  [Gr.] :  see  Gbeee  Tebminology 
(6),  and  Poweb. 

Energinn  [Gr.  fV+fjpyfiv,  to  work]:  Ger. 
Energismt^;  Fr.  hiergieme;  Ital.  energitmo. 
The  view  that  the  highest  good  consists  in 
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ethical  activity,  or  the  realization  of  objective 
rather  than  subjective  life-conditions  (Lebens- 
inhalt).  Used  by  Paulsen,  EinUitung  in  d. 
Philoa.^  432  (Eng.  trans  A  (J.M.B.) 

Energy  [Gr.  iv€pytia\:  Ger.  Energie;  Fr. 
hiergie;  Ital.  energia.  An  ideal  physical 
quantity  manifesting  itself  under  different 
forms  which  are  so  related  that  one  form  can 
never  be  increased  except  at  the  expense  of  an 
equal  quantity  in  some  other  form. 

The  conception  was  first  developed  in  me- 
chanics in  the  two  forms  of  kinetic  and  poten- 
tial defined  below,  and  the  term  force  (Kraft) 
was  applied  to  it.  It  was  for  a  time  supposed 
that  all  other  forms  could  be  reduced  to  one  of 
these  two,  but  this  view  now  seems  untenable. 

The  forms  of  energy  hitherto  recognized 
may  be  defined  and  measured  as  follows : — 

(i)  Kinetic  energy,  or  energy  of  motion,  is 
measured  by,  or  equal  to,  the  product  of  one- 
half  the  mass  of  a  body  into  the  square  of  its 
velocity,  or,  in  algebraic  language,  ^  mt^  =s  E, 
In  the  case  of  a  system  of  bodies  such  a  pro- 
duct may  be  formed  for  each  body,  and  the 
sum  of  all  the  products  is  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  system.  If  at  any  moment  we  could 
detenu ine  the  velocity  t^  of  each  particle  of 
matter  in  the  solar  system,  the  sum  of  all  the 
products  \  mv*  would  be  the  total  kinetic 
energy  of  the  solar  system  at  that  moment. 

(2)  Potential  energy,  or  energy  of  position, 
is  in  mechanics  an  integral  of  which  the 
differential  is  the  product  of  a  force  acting 
between  two  bodies  into  the  differential  of 
the  distance  by  which  they  are  separated. 
In  the  common  case  of  a  heavy  body  it  in- 
creases with  the  height  of  the  body  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  case  of  a 
system  of  bodies  attracting  each  other  with 
a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  potential  energy  is  the  sum  of  the 
quotients  formed  by  dividing  each  product  of 
the  masses  of  every  two  of  the  bodies  by  their 
distance  apart,  and  regarding  the  sum  as 
algebraically  negative.  Thus  if  the  masses 
are  m^  m^,  m^  &c.,  and  the  distance  of  the 
mass  m,  from  m,  is  r^  ,,  and  so  with  all  the  other 
pairs,  the  potential  energy  at  any  moment  is 
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The  relation  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy 
may  be  illustrated  thus : — If  P  be  a  point  at 
a  height  a  above  a  level  plane  AB,  and  a 
body  be  dropped  from  P  or  thrown  from  it  in 
any  direction  whatever  with  any  velocity  what- 
ever, or  suffered  to  slide  without  friction  from 


P  along  an  inclined  plane  PBov  PC,  the  square 
of  its  velocity  will  increase  by  the  same  amount 
2ag  (^  being  the  acceleration  of  gravity) during 
the  fall  from  P  to  AB,  no  matter  by  what 
path  the  fall  takes  place,  or  what  part  of  the 
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plane  AB  h  reached.  That  is,  if  it  leave  P 
with  the  velocity  v^,  and  we  call  v  the  velocity 
with  which  it  reaches  AB,  we  shall  always  have 

^=^v^'\'2ag, 
and  therefore,  for  the  kinetic  energy, 
\  mv*  =  ^  fnv^-\-mag. 

However  a  body  is  thrown,  if  we  leave  out 
resistance,  its  velocity  and  its  varying  height 
h  above  any  arbitrary  plane  or  level,  say  the 
earth's  surface,  during  flight  are  such  that  the 
quantity 

\  ny^-k-mghy  or  E-^P,  {A) 

is  constant  until  it  reaches  the  earth  or  is  in 
some  way  interfered  with,  so  that,  if  the  kinetic 
energy  \  nw^  increases,  the  potential  energy 
mgh  or  P  will  diminish,  and  vice  versa. 

(3)  The  energy  of  heat.  The  theorem  that 
E^P  remained  constant  during  the  motion  of 
any  system  of  bodies  acted  on  only  by  their 
mutual  attractions  was  proved  by  tiie  mathe- 
maticians of  the  1 8th  century.  But  they  had 
to  couple  this  theorem  with  the  important 
proviso  that  the  bodies  must  never  come  into 
collision,  because  then  some  of  the  quantity 
E^rP  would  be  lost  through  a  diminution  of 
the  velocity  of  the  colliding  bodies,  and  hence 
of  E.  Then  it  was  shown  by  Rumford  and 
others  that  this  loss  of  E  was  always  accom- 
panied by  the  generation  of  an  amount  of 
heat  proportional  to  the  loss  of  E,  If  we  call 
H  the  amount  of  this  heat,  expressed  in 
appropriate  units,  we  should  then  have 

^  +  P  + -ff^  =  constant, 

even  when  the  bodies  come  into  collision,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  projectile,  after  it  strikes  the 
ground.  Thus,  by  adding  H  to  the  equation 
(ii),  we  have 

\mi^-\-mgh^  E'\'P'^H, 
which  remains  true  after  the  £bi11  of  the  body, 
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because  tbe  annihilation  of  velocity,  and  hence 
of  E,  is  compensated  by  the  generation  of 
an  equivalent  amount  H  of  beat,  which  raises 
the  temperature  both  of  the  projectile  and  of 
the  ground  where  it  struck. 

As  an  illustration,  when  a  solid  shot  is  fired 
from  a  modem  rifled  gun  at  an  armour  plate 
a  flash  of  fire  is  seen,  and  plate  and  shot  may 
both  be  partly  melted  by  the  heat. 

(4)  Energy  of  molecular  condition.  It  is 
found  that  when  bodies  change  their  'state, 
as  when  water  freezes  or  evaporates,  or  when 
two  substances  combine  to  form  a  compound, 
heat  may  be  generated  or  disappear,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  change.  A  general 
law  is  that  if  such  bodies  are  restored  to  their 
original  state,  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  one 
process  exactly  balances  its  gain  in  the 
other;  and  this,  however  great  the  number 
of  intermediate  states  the  bodies  may  pass 
through.  We  may  call  the  sum  total  of  this 
energy  C. 

(5)  RadiaTU  energy  or  radiance.  Every  hot 
body  radiates  its  heat  through  the  space 
around  it,  thus  imparting  energy  to  the  etiier. 
The  energy  thus  imparted  is  now  believed  to 
take  a  form  of  waves  of  electric  energy,  known 
as  Maxwellian  or  Herzian  waves,  and  its 
amount  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which  the  hot 
body  loses.  So,  if  we  call  B  the  total  heat- 
energy  of  the  ether,  E  will  constantly  gain  as 
the  body  loses  its  heat-energy  ff,  and  vice  versa. 

(6)  Electrical  energy,  Tbe  generation  of 
electricity  requires  an  expenditure  of  energy 
equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  quantity  of 
electricity  generated  into  its  potential.  Thus, 
as  electric  energy  L  appears,  energy  in  some 
other  form  disappears,  and  vice  versa. 

(7)  Magnetic  energy,  which  appears  when 
a  body  is  magnetized.     We  may  call  it  M, 

All  known  forms  of  energy  may  be  included 
under  one  of  these  seven  heads,  so  that  the  sum 
total  of  energy  of  all  seven  forms  in  the  universe 

remains  for  ever  constant.  This  is  the  theorem 
of  the '  Conservation  of  Energy.'  But  the  values 
of  the  seven  separate  quantities  are  continually 
changing,  and  these  changes  may  be  conceived 
as  transformations  of  some  of  the  kinds  into 
others.  The  usual  rule  of  nature  is  that  position 
energy  F  is  being  constantly  converted  into 
kinetic  energy  E,  and  this  into  heat  H,  which 
again  is  converted  into  radiance  B,  which  is 
propagated  indefinitely  through  the  ether.  The 
store  of  P  in  the  beginning  consisted  in 
the  diffusion  in  space,  as  nebulous  matter,  of 


the  materials  now  forming  the  stars  and 
planets ;  and  this  store  is  being  converted  into 
E  by  the  process  of  condensation  produced  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  all  the  matter  of  the 
universe. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  thought  or 
mental  action  of  some  sort  may  be  a  distinct 
form  of  energy.  This  cannot  be.  Mental 
action  may  be,  and  doubtless  always  is,  accom- 
panied by  an  exhibition  or  transformation  of 
energy,  bat  the  energy  itself  can  be  only  that 
of  the  matter  composing  the  brsdn  and  nervous 
system. 

LitenUure:  a  very  complete  popular  ex- 
position of  the  theory  of  energy  and  its  con- 
servation is  found  in  Helmholtz,  Ueber  die 
Erhaltung  der  Kraft :  Populare  wissenschaft- 
liche  Vortriige,  Heft  2  (1876).  Instructive 
and  yet  simpler  are  Thomson's  two  addresses, 
On  tiie  Origin  and  Transformation  of  Motive 
Power,  and  On  the  Sources  of  Energy  in  Nature 
available  to  Man  for  the  Production  of  Mechan- 
ical Effect  (Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses, 
ii).  Spencbb's  exposition  in  his  First  Prin- 
ciples is  defective,  through  tzying  to  extend 
the  conception  of  energy  into  fields  where  no 
transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into  the 
concepts  of  the  field  is  possible.  (s.k.) 

The  term  energy  is  used  also  by  the  advo- 
cates of  'dynamic  monism'  to  indicate  the 
principle  of  real  unity  which  underlies  all 
phenomena.  Cf.E.Morselli,Filosofiamonistica 
in  Italia,  in  Biv,  di  Filoa,  Scient,  (1886); 
Fontana,  Momemo  e  Dinamigmo  (and  ed., 
1897);  Haeckel,  Der  Moniemus  and  Die 
WdtHUheel  ( 1 899).  (e.m.) 

Enfranchimiment :  see  Fbakchisel 

Engel'a  Law :  Ger.  Engd^eches  Gesetz ;  Fr. 
loi  d'Engd ;  Ital.  legge  di  Engel,  A  generali- 
zation with  regard  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  income  spent  for  different  purposes  by  work- 
men of  different  grades.  The  lower  the  in- 
come, the  greater  is  the  proportion  spent  for 
food. 

First  given  definite  shape  by  the  Saxon 
statistician  Engel  in  1857.  Subsequent  ob- 
servations in  different  countries  have  shown  a 
surprising  degree  of  constancy  in  the  results  of 
all  careful  statistics  of  family  budgets.  (a.t.h.) 

*Ek  xal  iroK  [Or.].  Literally,  '  one  and  all ' : 
used  to  characterize  the  theory  of  Pak- 
THBiSM  (q.  v.).  (jr.M.a) 

Salighteiiment  FAS.  licht,  light] :  Ger. 
Aufklartmg;  Fr.  lAre-pens^,  hnandpation 
intdhctueUe ;  ItaL  eecolo  (or  periodo)  dei  JunU, 
A  philosophical  period  of  the  i8th  century 
characterized  by  an  impetus  to  culture.     The 
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group  comprises  a  large  number  of  men  of 
yarying  tendencies. 

A  striving  toward  freer,  more  independent 
thinking,  emancipation  from  established 
dogmas,  and  an  empirical  or  materialistic 
leaning  characterized  the  period.  Lessing, 
Mendelssohn,  Reimarus,  Tetens,  Herder, 
Locke,  Newton^  Voltaire,  Ck)ndillac,  and 
Diderot  are  representatives  of  the  movement, 
which  affected  Germany,  England,  and 
France.  Cf.  this  topic  in  the  histories  of 
philosophy.  (h.b.8.) 

Snnvi  [Fr.] :  Qer.  LangewdU ;  Ital.  nota. 
The  unpleasant  feeling  which  arises  through 
persistence  in  more  or  less  futUe  mental  ac- 
tivity, or  through  the  persistent  presence  of 
tendencies  to  mental  aistivity  which  &il  to 
find  satisfying  objects  for  their  exercise,  (g.f.b.) 

Sntelochy  fOr.] :  see  Fowsb. 

Snteroioa  ^Gr.  Hvrtpoy^  gut,  +  C^ov,  animal]  : 
Ger.  JStngewetdewiirmer ;  Fr.  erUirozoairea 
(suggested,  not  in  use — t.d.)  ;  Ital.  enterozoi. 
That  group  or  grade  of  animals  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  digestive  cavity  or  enteron. 

A  term  proposed  by  Lankester.  HaeckeFs 
term  Metazoa  (q.  v.)  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. Lankester  divides  the  animal  king- 
dom into  two  grades:  (i)  the  Flastidozoa 
(=  Protozoa),  which  consist  either  of  single 
cells  or  colonies  of  equivalent  cells,  and  (2) 
the  Enterozoa  (=:  Metazoa),  in  which  two 
differentiated  layers  surround  a  primitive 
digestive  cavity.  The  enteron  in  some  rare 
cases  originated  directly  from  the  Blastooobl 
(q.  Y.),  an  orifice  arising  disruptively,  and  the 
hypoblast  and  epiblast  originating  by  Ds- 
LAioKATiON  (q.  v!).  More  commonly  it  arises 
by  Inyagikation  (q.v.).  See  Gastbaba 
Thbobt,  and  Embbto. 

LUeraiure:  E.  B.  Lankbsteb,  Ady.  of 
Sci.  (1890),  in  which  the  art.  Zoology,  from 
the  9th  ed.  of  Encyc.  Brit.,  is  reprinted  with 
some  modifications;  F.  Balfoub,  Gompar. 
Embryol.  (o.ia.m.) 

SnthiudASts  [Gr.  cV  +  ^<$r,  a  godi :  Ger. 
Bnihunaaten;  Fr.  enthousiatUs;  Ital.  en^- 
iituU.  The  name  given  to  a  sect  of  Christian 
monachists,  or  monks,  who  began  to  flourish 
in  Syria  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. They  belieyed  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Fall,  every  man  was  inhabited  by  an  evil 
spirit,  who  ruled  him.  Asceticism,  and  es- 
pecially inward  prayer  (hence  their  other 
common  name,  Enchites),  could,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  so  affect  a  man  as  to  enable  him  to 
enter  at  length  into  direct  communion  with  the 
Holy   Spirit — hence  the  name  Enthusiasts. 


They  were  called  also  Messalians,  Adelphians, 
Lampetians,  Marcionists.  Their  doctrines  are 
of  some  importance  for  ethics  as  illustrating 
the  logical  consequences  of  extreme  asceticism, 
mysticism,  and  pure  contemplation.  Neander 
calls  the  Enthusiasts  the  first  mendicant  friars. 
Literature :  Nbakdbb,  Church  Hist.  (Eng. 
trans.),  iii.  341  f. ;  Salmon,  in  Smith  and 
Waces  Diet,  of  C9irist.  Biog.,  'Euchites.' 

(B.M.W.) 

Snthymeiiie  [Gr.  cV  +  ^fuSr,  mind]  :  Ger. 
EfUkymem ;  Fr.  enthym^me;  Ital.  erUimema. 
A  reasoning  in  which  some  part  of  the  grounds 
for  the  conclusion  (i.  e.  one  or  other  of  the 
premises)  is  suppressed  in  the  statement. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  enthymeme  is 
a  syllogism  from  probabilities  or  signs,  and 
he  assigns  to  it  in  rhetoric  a  definite  frinction 
as  corresponding  there,  in  the  special  field  of 
rhetoric  (i.e.  persuasion),  to  syllogism  in  purely 
inteUectual  or  scientinc  matter.  It  would 
not  therefore  have  been,  in  Aristotle's  view, 
essential  to  the  enthymeme  that  its  statement 
should  be  elliptical;  but  his  expressions  or 
illustrations  lend  themselves  readily  to  that 
interpretation,  which,  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween apodictic  and  dialectical  reasoning  had 
been  rejected  from  logic,was  naturally  adopted. 

LttercUure :  the  fullest  historical  discussion 
of  points  relating  to  the  Enthymeme  is  given 
by  Hamilton,  Discussions,  154-7 ;  Lects. 
on  Logic,  lect.  zx.  See  also  Gbote,  Aristotle 
(2nd  ed.),  202-3  f  Cope,  Introd.  to  Arist. 
Rhetoric,  103  ff.,  and  Mansel's  ed.  of  Aldrich 
(4th  ed.V  App.  F,  where  (218)  the  correct 
explanation  of  the  etymology  of  the  term  is 
given.  (B.A.) 

Sntiij  and  Ens  [Lat.] :  see  Latin  Tbb- 
MiNOLOOT  (5),  Being  (3),  and  Reality  and 
Existence. 

Sntoptio  Fhenomeiia  [Or*  ^^^  + 
oirruc6sf  pertaining  to  sight] :  Ger.  entopHsche 
Erecheinungen  (or  Fhdnomene);  Fr.  ^phlhuh 
menes  entaptiqfiee ;  Ital.  fBnomeni  endoUici. 
Visual  appearances  due  to  processes  within 
the  eye  itself  are  called  entoptic,  and  the 
processes  entoptic  phenomena.    (e.b.t.-j.m.b.) 

The  principal  entoptic  phenomena,  if  we 
take  the  phrase  in  its  widest  meaning,  are 
the  following:  (i)  Under  certain  experi- 
mental conditions  we  may  perceive  the  shadow 
of  the  iris,  the  presence  of  liquids  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  corneal  specks,  lines  and 
blotches  from  the  front  part  of  the  lens  and 
its  membrane,  as  well  as  the  figures  termed 

MUSGAB- VoLITANTES   (q*T.)'    ^^      ^    ^^^'<^ 

experiment,  well  calculated  to  show  these 
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phenomena,  is  as  follows: — Set  up  a  short- 
focus  lens  at  a  distance  from  a  source  of  light, 
and  place  in  the  focos  of  the  lens  a  card  with 
a  hole  made  bj  a  fine  pin.  The  rays  entering 
the  eye  are  not  focussed  on  the  retina,  but 
so  refracted  as  to  traverse  the  eye  in  a  nearly 
parallel  direction.  Sharp  shadows  of  objects 
in  or  on  the  eyeball  are  thus  thrown  on  the 
retina.  The  objects  seen  on  the  ontside  of 
the  corneal  surface,  since  they  are  not  really 
within  the  eye,  are  termed  by  Laqueur  *  pseud- 
entoptic'  phenomena. 

(2)  Move  a  candle  to  and  fro,  below  and 
slightly  to  the  side  of  the  eyeball^  and  as 
close  to  the  eye  as  is  convenient.  Shadows  of 
the  retinal  blood-vessels,  and  indications  of  the 
borders  of  the  fovea  centralis,  are  discernible. 

(3)  Look  through  a  pinhole,  held  close  to 
the  eye,  at  an  illuminated  surfiaoe.  Move  the 
pierced  card  quickly,  in  circular  sweeps. 
Shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fovea  will  be  seen.  The 
macular  region  shows  granulations  (possibly 
retinal  cones). 

(4)  Look  fixedly  at  a  misty  sky,  or  through 
a  blue  glass  at  a  clear  sky  or  uniformly  white 
surface  (cloud,  &c.).  Bright  yellowish  points, 
followed  by  shadowy  darker  specks,  will  be 
seen  taking  a  rapid  course  in  fairly  constant 
direction&  The  phenomena  are  those  of 
retinal  circulation. 

(5)  Move  the  spread  fingers  quickly  to  and 
fro  before  the  eyes,  or  look  steadily  at  a 
Fliokxb  (q.  V.)  of  a  moon's  disk  of  black  and 
white  sectors.  The  macula  lutea  becomes 
visible ;  streams  of  fine  particles,  possibly  the 
lymph  corpuscles,  are  seen;  and,  sometimes, 
elaborate  patterns,  the  diadow-figures  of 
Purkinje. 

(6)  Bergmann's  experiment :  look  at  the 
vertical  lines  of  a  fine  grating ;  the  lines  are 
wavy  and  beaded  in  appearance.  The  pheno- 
menon is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  mosaic 
arrangement  of  the  cones. 

'7)  Appearance  of  the  Blind  Spot  (q.  v.). 

^8)  Pressure  applied  to  the  eyeball  produces 
phosphenes  (circular  patterns  of  light  and 
dark  alternating  colour-patches)  and  '  move- 
ment figures '  (pulsing  colour-figures).  A  jerk 
of  the  eyes  gives  a  blue  spot  suirounded  by  a 
yellow  band,  due  to  mechanical  retinal  stimu- 
lation at  the  edge  of  the  blind  spot. 

(9)  Adaptation  to  dark:  Idiobbtikal  Light 
(q.  v.),  in  the  form  of  light  chaos,  light  dust, 
together  with  subjective  black  or  grey.  On 
MUller's  theory  the  grey  is  of  central  origin. 
See  Visual  Sensation  under  Yision. 


LUer<Uur$:  Helmholtz,  FhysioL  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  184 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  1 1 0-2 1 ,  170.  (]b.b.t.) 

Sntoioa  [Gr.  cWdr ,  within,  +  (foy,  animal] : 
Qer.  Paronten ;  Fr.  mUozocdres  (not  in  use)  ; 
Ital.  erUozoi,  A  term  formerly  used  for  in- 
ternal parasites. 

Since  these  do  not  form  a  natural  group,  the 
term  is  now  discarded,  though  the  word  is 
still  occasionally  met  with.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Rudolphi.  (C.I&.M.) 

Sntrepreneur  [Fr.] :  Qer.  UniemehMner ; 
Fr., see  topic;  lta\Anirapr0ndUore,tmpre»ario. 
An  employer  who  is  also  a  speculator. 

Litroduced  into  current  English  usage  by 
F.  A.  Walker.  Down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  time  it  was  the  custom  to  speak  of  the 
man  who  takes  the  direction  and  risk  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  as  the  '  capitalist ' ;  of  his 
raturn  as  '  profit ';  and  to  analyse  this  profit 
into  interest  and  wages  of  superintendence. 
Walker  showed,  as  Mtmgoldt  had  done  before 
him,  that  these  two  elements  in  profit  are 
subject  to  distinct  laws,  and  may  be  received 
by  distinct  persons.  The  capitalist  receives 
interest ;  the  man  who  furnishes  the  manage- 
ment receives  true  or  net  profit.  This  man 
Walker  was  at  first  ioclined  to  call  the  under- 
taker, but  he  afterwards  fell  back  on  the 
French  term  entrepreneur.  The  entrepreneur's 
profit  is  due  partly  to  his  superior  skill  in 
organizing  labour,  but  chiefly  to  foresight  in 
predicting  the  wants  of  the  market.  Geoige 
says:  *It  is  not  as  an  employer  of  labour, 
but  as  a  speculator  in  the  products  of  labour, 
that  the  producer  needs  capital' — an  over 
statement,  but  with  a  basis  of  truth.    (A.T.H.) 

Environineiit  [Fr.  enrnronnsTi  to  sur- 
round] :  Qer.  Umgebung,  UtmoeU,  Lebgnrnfer- 
7iaUm8»e;  Fr.  milieu^  coruUHons  a$nbianUs, 
ambianoe ;  Ital.  amibienUf  mezzo,  condizioni 
mesologiche  (e.m.).  A  term  for  the  totality 
of  external  ciroumstanoes  and  conditions 
which  afiect  the  organism  at  any  stage  of  its 
existence;  also  used  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole  in  relation  to  its  constituent  parts  or 
cells.  (0.I1L.M.-B3.P.) 

Rendered  current  as  a  technical  term  in 
biology  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  conceived 
the  organism  and  its  environment  as  con- 
stantly acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other. 
It  is  applied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  mental  life  in  the  phrase  '  moral,' 
'  social  environment,'  Ac,  for  which  the  French 
term  milieu  is  also  muoli  used  by  writers  in 
English.  The  phrase  *bionomic  conditions' 
(bionomische  Verhaltnisse)  has  recently  come 
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into  use,  together  with  the  term  Bionomics 

(q.  v.).  (G.LL.M.-J.M.B.} 

Envy :  see  Jealousy  and  Entt. 

IS^pmgoge  [Gr.  rirt +  ayffiv,  to  bring]:  Ger. 
Epagoge;  Fr.  syUogisme  epagogique ;  Ital.  indu- 
zione.  Argument  by  Induction  (q>v.).  (j.m.b.) 

SpibUurt  [Gr.  iwl+fiKaar6s] :  Ger.  dusaerea 
KeitnblaU,  HartMaU;  Fr.  ^hliuU;  Ital. 
epibloHo,  The  outer  of  the  two  primitive 
layers  of  the  embryo  animal,  also  termed 
ECTODEBM  (q.  v.). 

The  term  is  due  to  Michael  Foster.  First 
published  (1871)  by  Huxley  {Anaicmy  of 
VerUbrated  AnimdU),  who  considered  the 
epiblast  to  be  homologous  with  the  ectoderm, 
or  outer  layer,  of  the  coelenterates.  The  origin 
of  the  two  primitive  layers  (epiblast  and  hypo- 
blast) appears  in  some  cases  to  be  by  In- 
vagination (q.  v.),and  in  others  by  Dblamina- 
TiON  (q.  ▼.).  Some  biologists  consider  the  one, 
some  the  other,  as  the  more  primitive  method 
of  origin.  See  Gastbaea  Theobt,  Ectodbbm, 
and  Ekbbto.  (c.ll.m.-b.8.o.) 

Spie]i«ir«iiia  [Gr.  imxtlp^iM,  an  at- 
tempted proof — Aristotle]  :  Ger.  Epieherem ; 
Fr.  ipichhrhme;  Ital.  epicherema.  A  syllo- 
gism in  which  one  or  both  of  the  premises  is 
supported  by  a  reason.  (jtji.b.) 

Splotetiu.  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  at 
Hierapolis,  Phrygia,  about  60  a.  d.  The  slave 
of  Epaphroditus  in  Home ;  he  was  made  free, 
and  then  banished,  with  other  philosophers,  in 
89  A.  D.  by  Domitian.  He  then  began  teach- 
ing and  lecturing  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  He 
wrote  little,  remarks  tdcen  down  by  his 
pupil  Arrian  in  two  treatises,  the  'Discourses' 
and  the  'Manual,'  being  the  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  him. 

Ttx*!  nil  mail  Iwii  :  Ger.  Epiewrismui ;  Fr. 
^pi^srimne;  Ital.  EpiewreUmo.  The  theory 
of  Epicurus  :  in  particular,  his  ethical  doctrine 
that  pleasure  is  the  chief  good  (the  only  thing 
worth  having  on  its  own  account),  and  that 
each  man's  pleasure  is  his  own  chief  good — 
in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  which  his 
moral  excellence  consists. 

The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  and  his  disciples 
was  hardly  so  much  a  philosophy,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  and  even  Stoic 
doctrines  were  philosophies,  as  a  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  Logic  and  natural  science  are 
in  it  subordinated  to  the  moral  doctrine.  Ideas 
or  conceptions  must  be  derived  from  felt  sen- 
sations ;  language  must  consist  of  terms  each 
referring  to  a  distinct  and  clear  conception — 
this  is  the  basis  of  his  logic.  His  natural 
science  is  even  less  original,  although  it  is 


more  elaborate :  all  reality  is  material ;  and 
the  play  of  the  atoms  accounts  for  the  universe 
and  all  its  contents.  His  only  variation  from 
DemocrituB  is  the  assumption  of  a  spontaneous 
swerving  on  the  part  of  the  atoms  varying 
their  downward  motion,  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  aggregates,  and  so  of  life  and 
mind.  The  whole  theory  of  reality,  like  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  is,  however,  a  mere  pre- 
liminary to  clear  the  way  to  the  peaceful  and 
happy  life,  which  Epicurus  puts  forward  as 
resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the  fear  of  the 
supernatural.  The  gods  exist  in  intermun- 
dane  spaces,  but  have  no  concern  with  or  in- 
fluence upon  human  affairs.  And  with  the 
fear  of  the  gods  disappears  the  fear  of  death. 
*  Good  and  evil  are  only  where  they  are  felt, 
and  death  is  the  absence  of  all  feeling.'  The 
affairs  of  the  state  are  equally  disturbers  of 
the  happy  life,  and  from  them  Epicurus 
counsels  withdrawal ;  their  place  being  taken 
by  the  more  flexible  bonds  of  friendship. 
Health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind  are 
the  sum  and  substance  of  this  happy  life. 
Pleasure  is  the  first  good ;  but,  if  all  pains 
were  remoyed,  pleasure  could  be  varied  only, 
not  increased  in  amount. 

Pleasure  is  always  desirable  in  itself  from  its 
correspondence  witii  our  nature ;  but  it  is  not 
always  to  be  chosen,  for  it  may  lead  to  pains 
greater  than  itself.  Some  desires  are  not  even 
natural;  and  some  natural  desires  are  not 
necessary ;  and  of  the  necessary  desires,  the 
satisfaction  of  some  is  necessary  for  happiness, 
of  others  for  an  unperturbed  frame  of  body,  of 
others  for  life  itself.  'If  thou  wilt  make  a 
man  happy,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  add 
not  unto  his  riches,  but  take  away  from  his 
desires.'  Desire  should  be  regulated  by  pru- 
dence, from  which  all  the  other  virtues  follow. 
'  We  cannot  live  a  life  of  pleasure  which  is  not 
also  a  life  of  prudence,  honour,  and  justice ; 
nor  lead  a  life  of  prudence,  honour,  and  justice 
which  is  not  also  a  life  of  pleasure.' 

This  theory  of  life  Epicurus  himself  illus* 
trated  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends — 
men  and  women — who  frequented  his  garden 
at  Athens.  Abjuring  the  conventional  bonds 
of  society,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  quasi- 
religious  community,  and  the  founder  of  a 
school  which  received  and  perpetuated  his 
teachings  with  devotion,  and  without  venturing 
on  any  important  variation  of  opinion.  The  doc- 
trine soon  spread  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  also  in  the  barbarian  world ;  the  school  also 
encountered  persecution,  mainly  on  account 
of  its  anti-poUtical  and  anti-religious  views. 
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The  greatest  literary  representative  of 
Epicureanism  is  Lacretins  {De  Natura  Rerum, 
54  B.  c).  AtticuB  and  others  of  the  friends  of 
Cicero  belonged  to  the  sect ;  and  the  writings 
of  Philodemns,  an  Epicurean  of  the  same 
period,  have  been  disentombed  from  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum.  Epicureanism  was  one  of 
the  four  philosophical  schools  endowed  by  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  about  176  A.  d.  ; 
but,  in  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  the 
Emperor  Julian  records  the  disappearance  of 
the  creed.  The  Benaissance  led  to  the  revival 
of  the  tendency  towards  a  natural  life  and 
its  enjoyment,  which  characterized  Epicurean- 
ism. As  a  system  it  was  resuscitated  by 
Qassendi  (i  592-1655),  who  was  not  without 
followers  at  the  time.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Epicurus — that  pleasure  is  the 
end  of  life — has  perhaps  never  been  without 
adherents.  But  the  modem  greatest  happiness 
theory,  as  presented,  for  example,  by  Bentham, 
has  many  points  of  divergence  from,  as  well 
as  of  similarity  to,  Epicureanism.  In  par- 
ticular, it  does  not  reaffirm  the  doctrine  that 
the  control  of  desire,  rather  than  its  satis- 
faction, is  the  means  to  a  happy  life ;  and  it 
is  largely  a  political  theory. 

Our  knowledge  of  Epicurean  doctrine  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  fragments  of  Epicurus 
and  his  followers  preserved  by  Diogenes 
Laertins  and  Stobaeus ;  on  the  discoveries  at 
Herculaneum ;  on  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and 
on  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 

Literature :  Histories  of  Philosophy;  Guyau, 
La  Morale  d'fipicure  (1878);  W.  Wallace, 
Epicureanism  (1880).  (w.b.8.) 

^Bp^cnnui.  (337  or  341-270  b.  c.)  -Bom 
on  Samos,  he  professed  to  be  self-taught,  but 
was  probably  a  pupil  of  Xenocrates  in  youth. 
In  319  or  323  B.  c.  he  visited  Athens,  travelled 
in  Ionia,  and  opened  a  school  in  Mytilene. 
In  306  he  returned  to  Athens,  bought  a 
garden,  and  founded  the  Epicurean  School 
of  Philosophy.  He  wrote  much,  but 
only  a  few  letters,  preserved  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  have  come  down  to  us.     See  Epi- 

CUBEANISM. 

Epidemic  (mental) :  Ger.geistige  Epidemie; 
Fr.  ^dhnie  merUale ;  Ital.  epidemia  psiehica. 
See  CoNTAOiON  (mental). 

Bpigenesis  [Or.  M-^ytvtau,  production]: 
Qer,  Epigeneae ;  Fr.  Spigen^ ;  Ital.  epigenesi. 
The  hypothesis  that  in  the  differentiation  of 
structure  during  embryological  development 
all  characters  are  produced,  not  having  been 
present  before ;  as  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  Pbefobmation  (q. v.),  i.e.  that  such  differ- 


entiation is  an  unfolding  of  characters  already 
preformed  in  the  germ. 

Harvey  (i  65 1^  somewhat  prophetically  gave 
expression  to  this  view.  F.  C.  Wolff  in  1759 
championed  it  in  opposition  to  the  preforma- 
tionist  Haller.  Modem  researches  on  the 
ceU  and  the  changes  of  the  chromatin  matter 
of  the  nucleus  have  placed  the  two  hypotheses 
in  a  new  light.  Weismann  at  first  supported 
strongly,  and  now  opposes  it;  O.  Hertwig 
supports  it  in  a  modified  form. 

Literature :  J.  Habvet,  Exercitationes  de 
Oeneratione;  F.  C.  Wolff,  Theoria  Gknera- 
tionis;  A.  Weismann,  Germ-Plasm  (1893); 
O.  Hebtwio,  The  Biol.  Problem  of  To-day 
(trans,  by  P.  C.  Mitchell,  1896);  WHmcAN, 
Evolution  and  Epigenesis,  Wood's  Holl  BioL 
Lects.  (1894) ;  Dbiesch,  Analytische  Theorie 
d.  organischen  Entwicklung  (1895);  Delaos, 
La  Structure  du  Protoplasma  et  TH^rddit^ 
(1895).  For  a  summary  of  recent  views  see 
E.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  Inheri- 
tance, where  full  reference  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  will  be  found.  (c.lijm.-b.b.p.) 

Epiglottis  [Gr.  twi  -h  yXwris,  mouth 
of  windpipe] :  Ger.  Kehldeekd;  Fr.  ^glotte; 
Ital.  epigloUide.  A  plate  of  yellow  elastic 
cartilage,  in  man  slwped  like  an  obovate 
leaf,  attached  in  front  of  the  superior  opening 
of  the  larynx. 

Ordinarily  it  stands  up  behind  the  base  of 
the  tongue ;  but  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  it 
probably  falls  back  over  the  vocal  cords  and 
assists  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  solids  or 
liquids  into  the  trachea.  Swallowing,  how- 
ever, may  be  performed  normally  with  the 
epiglottis  absent,  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the 
larynx  being  sufficient  to  protect  its  aperture. 
According  to  some  an  important  function  of 
the  epiglottis  consists  in  toning  the  voice,  rais- 
ing the  pitch  by  pressing  down  upon,  and  thus 
shortening,  the  vocal  cords  (Ellis),  at  the  same 
time  acting  as  a  reinforcing  vibration.  Cf. 
Speech  and  its  Defects.  (cfje.) 

Epilepsy  [Gr.  cVt  +  Xa/ijSdvf u^,  to  take, 
seize] :  Ger.  FaUsticht,  EpHepde ;  Fr.  ^n- 
le2)8ie^  haut  mal,  petit  mal ;  Ital.  epHessia,  nud 
caduco.  In  its  most  general  sense  epilepsy 
denotes  discharging  lesions  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  are  paroxysmal  in  character, 
and  accompanied  by  more  or  less  serious  dis- 
turbances of  consciousness;  specifically  it 
denotes  the  most  distinctive  form  of  such 
neuroses,  known  as  true,  genuine,  or  idiopathic 
epilepsy. 

History,  Epilepsy  was  well  known  in 
ancient  times,  and  was  regarded  as  an  infliction 
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of  the  gods;  hence  the  term  morbus  aacer, 
^norhua  divtu.  The  term  marlma  comitialis 
is  connected  with  the  custom  of  adjourning 
the  forum  whenever  any  of  its  memhers  was 
seized  with  an  epileptic  attack.  Other  terms 
suggestive  of  demoniac  or  astral  origin  were 
also  used.  The  name  'falling  sickness'  was 
applied  to  epilepsy  within  recent  times. 

Nature.  The  contributions  of  Hughlings- 
Jackson  have  established  the  conception  (first 
suggested  by  Todd)  of  epilepsy  as  the  ex- 
plosion or  discharge  of  nervous  energy 
mainly  from  centres  in  the  motor  area  of 
the  brain.  The  study  of  epileptic  convulsions 
thus  contributes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
localization  of  brain  functions.  Such  evi- 
dence is  most  clearly  obtained  in  cases  of 
epileptiform  seizures,  or  Jacksonian  epilepsy, 
in  which  the  convulsions  always  begin  in  the 
same  part  of  one  side  of  the  body,  extending 
from  this  in  a  definite  order  of  progression, 
first  to  other  groups  of  muscles  on  the  same 
side,  and  then  to  the  opposite  side  (see  below). 
The  view  which  regards  epilepsy  as  a  central 
motor  discharge  with  ultimate  relations  to  the 
several  layers  of  nerve-cells  in  the  cortex,  to 
the  several  levels  of  evolution  of  motor  facidty, 
to  the  loss  of  consciousness,  to  the  nature  and 
order  of  the  aurae,  &c.,  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  epilepsy  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
charge in  the  medulla  and  pons,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  convulsive  centre  (in  the  medulla), 
stimulation  of  which  in  animals  may  produce 
convulsions ;  but  it  subordinates  these  pheno- 
mena to  the  chief  and  typical  ones  which  in 
man  are  of  cortical  origin. 

Catue,  Many  and  various  conditions  are 
influential  in  the  production  of  epileptic  fits. 
Hereditary  disposition  is  regarded  as  most 
important,  the  epileptic  tendency  being  not 
so  much  a  specific  disease  as  the  mark  of  an 
unstable  condition  of  the  brain.  An  hereditary 
taint  may  be  discovered  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  cases.  Such  taint  may  appear  in 
one  member  of  a  family  as  insanity,  in  another 
as  a  nervous  disorder,  in  a  third  as  hysteria, 
and  in  a  fourth  as  epilepsy.  The  epileptic 
tendency  is  thus  recognized  as  a  significant 
mark  of  degeneration,  and  its  prevalence 
among  criminals  (see  Cbiminoloot)  has  been 
frequently  noted.  Age  is  an  important  factor, 
nearly  one-half  of  all  cases  appearing  between 
the  loth  and  20th  year,  and  nearly  30  per 
cent,  before  the  loth  year.  Of  specific  excit- 
ing causes  may  be  cited  :  injury  to  the  brain 
by  concussion,  exposure  to  the  sun,  acute 
diseases,  digestive  derangements,  alcoholism. 


menstrual  disorders,  sudden  fright  or  similar 
emotional  disturbance,  and  the  like  ;  but  in  a 
third  or  a  half  of  all  cases  no  definite  exciting 
cause  may  be  assigned.  The  disorder  is  thus 
mainly  a  functional  one,  brought  about  by  a 
general  instability  of  the  nervous  system  and, 
possibly,  more  immediately  connected  with  an 
irritation  in  the  motor  area,  such  as  that  pro- 
duced by  a  tumour,  depressed  bone,  anaemia, 
disturbance  of  circulation,  or  definite  injury. 

Morbid  anatomy.  A  great  variety  of  patho- 
logical changes  have  been  found  in  cases  of 
epilepsy,  many  of  which  are  also  common  in 
other  diseases.  Negative  cases  presenting  no 
serious  pathological  changes  are  quite  common. 
Most  frequent  and  characteristic  are  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  brain  cortex,  morbid 
changes  in  the  skull  and  membranes,  a  simple 
type  of  convolution,  asymmetry  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. A  special  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
comu  Anunonis  has  been  emphasized  by  some 
writers.  None  of  these  changes  are  sufficiently 
common  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  and  all 
of  them  have  been  regarded  as  secondary  or 
resultant;  thus  again  bringing  into  promi- 
nence the  theory  of  a  functional  instability 
accompanied  frequently  by  degenerative 
changes,  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  epileptic 
attacks. 

Varieties.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
the  major  attacks  (grand  mal),  in  which  there 
is  a  loss  of  consciousness,  and  prolonged  and 
severe  muscular  spasm,  from  the  minor  attacks 
(petit  mal),  in  which  there  is  brief  loss  of 
consciousness  without  or  with  slight  muscular 
spasm.  In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  there  is  no 
loss  of  consciousness,  but  a  definite  '  march '  of 
convulsive  symptoms.  In  masked  epilepsy 
(^pilepsie  larvae)  the  convulsions  are  replaced 
by  mental  symptoms,  of  which  automatism  is 
the  most  usual.  A  large  number  of  varieties 
are  also  recognized,  according  to  the  diseases 
which  accompany  the  epilepsy  (gastric,  spinal, 
&c.);  according  to  the  time  when  the  fits 
appear  (diurnal,  nocturnal) ;  according  to  the 
members  involved  in  the  fits  (partial,  mono- 
spasm, &c.) ;  according  to  the  supposed  cause 
(vasomotor,  cortical);  and  so  on.  Hystero- 
epilepsy  is  specially  considered  under  Hts- 
TBBIA  (q.  v.). 

Symiptome.  These  may  be  considered  (Boss) 
as  (i)  those  preceding  the  paroxysm,  (2)  those 
of  the  paroxysm  itself,  and  (3)  those  observ- 
able in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks, 
(i)  One  class  of  premonitory  symptoms  may 
appear  hours,  or  even  days,  in  advance  in  the 
form  of  headache,  dizziness,  depression,  excite- 
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menty  mental  confiuion,  or  the  like.  But  the 
more  conatsnt  premonitory  symptoms,  called 
anrae,  immediately  precede  the  attack,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  subjectiye  feelings 
aroused  by  the  changes  in  the  brain  which 
bring  on  the  attack.  Such  aurae  are  limited 
to  the  period  before  unconsciousness  ensues; 
hence  those  who  rapidly  pass  into  unconscious- 
ness (about  half  of  all  cases)  will  be  unable  to 
describe  the  aura.  Such  aurae  are  extremely 
variable  in  type,  although  often  quite  constant 
in  the  successive  attacks  of  the  same  individual. 
The  aura  may  be  motor  (twitching  of  the 
thumb,  rotation  of  the  eyes,  jerking  of  the 
muscles) ;  sensory  (tingling,  numbness,  flashes 
of  light,  sharp  noises,  bad  odours  or  tastes)  ; 
vasomotor  (dizziness,  flushing,  choking); 
secretory  (salivation) ;  psychical  (fear,  feeling 
of  confusion  or  strangeness,  hallucinations  of 
forms  or  voices).  The  unilateral  or  bilateral 
location  of  the  motor  and  sensory  aurae,  the 
frequency  with  which  they  be^  in  small 
muscles,  the  order  in  which  they  spread  to 
other  muscles,  have  been  interpreted  as  indica- 
tive of  the  portion  of  the  cortex  at  which  the 
discharge  b^ns,  and  of  the  direction  in  which 
it  proceeds ;  thus,  when  the  attack  begins  in 
the  head,  the  order  is  head,  arm,  leg ;  when  in 
the  hand,  the  order  is  hand,  head,  leg ;  when 
in  the  leg,  the  order  is  leg,  arm,  head ;  such 
order  indicating  an  extension  of  the  discharge 
into  neighbouring  cortical  centres. 

(2)  In  the  minor  attacks  of  epilepsy  (eptZepMa 
mitior  or  petit  nud)  there  is  momentary  un- 
con66iousne8s,  a  slight  pallor  or  vertigo; 
possibly  a  contraction  of  the  pupils,  a  fixed 
stare,  a  rolling  of  the  tongue,  chewing  move- 
ments, and  the  like.  The  patient  may  be 
speaking,  pause,  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the 
attack,  and  proceed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
At  the  onset  of  major  attacks  (epilepsy  in  the 
special  sense,  epilepsia  graviar  or  haut  mal) 
there  is  loss  of  consciousness,  sudden  fedling, 
great  pallor,  and  (usually)  a  diarp  cry.  The 
patient  then  exhibits  a  brief  stage  of  tonic  but 
unequal  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  There  may  be  distortions  of  aU  kinds, 
rotation  of  the  head  and  neck,  flexion  of  hand, 
arm,  &c.  This  tonic  stage  gives  way  to  a 
clonic  stage,  with  spasms  usually  more  marked 
on  one  side,  and  tiie  face  or  tongue  usuaUy 
affected  before  the  trunk  or  leg.  The  head 
may  be  drawn  from  side  to  side,  the  eyeballs 
rolled  about,  the  ^e  distorted,  the  jaws 
violently  clinched ;  there  may  be  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  and  excess  of  secretions  in  general. 
In  this  stage  the  pallor  has  been  succeeded  by 


venous  hyperaemia,  the  face  being  dull-red, 
the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  distended  and 
throbbing.  Upon  this  succeeds  a  stage  of 
relaxation,  exhaustion,  or  coma  with  gradual 
returning  consciousness.  There  is  often  a  long 
period  of  diminished  energy  and  mental  con* 
fusion.  In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  (epileptiform 
seizures)  there  is  slight  or  no  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  spasm  begins  on  one  side  and 
proceeds  in  definite  order;  i.e.  if  it  begins  in 
the  hand,  it  goes  up  the  arm  and  down  the 
leg.  The  more  sudden  the  onset  of  the  spasm 
the  more  rapidly  it  spreads,  and  the  shorter 
the  seizure.  The  seizures  may  be  very  fre- 
quent. In  masked  epilepsy  the  symptoms  are 
of  a  totally  different  type,  the  convulsion  being 
replaced  by  an  abnormsd  psychosis  of  which 
the  patient  may  be  entirely  ignorant  upon 
returning  to  consciousness.  Anger  or  violence 
may  be  the  prevailing  symptom,  and  severe  in- 
jury maybe  inflicted  on  others  by  an  epileptic  in 
this  state ;  or  there  may  be  an  altered  speech 
or  personality,  or  a  series  of  automatic  acts. 

(3)  In  the  interval  between  the  seizures 
many  epileptics  are  perfectly  normal  in  every 
respect ;  and  noted  historical  cases  of  men  of 
ability  subject  to  epilepsy  belong  to  this  class. 
In  many  cases  there  is  impairment  of  memory, 
especially  in  regard  to  recent  events ;  in  others 
there  may  be  a  dullness  or  mental  deficiency, 
differing  in  amount  from  slight  stupidity  to 
imbecility.  The  moral  nature  is  often  per- 
verted, and  the  temperament  morose,  sus- 
picious, and  irritable.  Such  mental  impaiiv 
ment  is  quite  as  common  in  the  minor  as  in 
the  major  forms  of  epilepsy,  and,  while  related 
to  the  frequency  of  the  seizures,  it  is  also  related 
to  the  prevalence  of  mental  rether  than  motor 
symptoms  duiing  the  attacks. 

Epilepsy  and  Insanity.  While  epilepsy  is 
entirely  compatible  with  normal  mental  action, 
the  tendency  of  frequent  fits,  extending  over 
many  years,  to  impair  the  faculties,  to  dull 
the  finer  feelings,  and  to  change  the  character 
is  a  most  potent  one.  Apart  from  the  decay 
of  faculty  and  dementia  to  which  epileptics 
are  subject,  there  are  recognized  distinct 
relations  between  epilepsy  and  insanity.  The 
two  may  be  viewed  as  effects  of  a  common 
cause;  or  the  brain  degeneration  which  the 
explosive  dischaiges  bring  about  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  insanity. 
Epileptic  insanity  is  apt  to  assume  the  form 
of  mania,  characterized  by  irritability  and  im- 
pulsiveness ;  in  such  states  crimes  and  assaults 
have  frequently  been  committed,  and  have 
given  rise  to  serious  discussions  regardiug 
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mental  responsibilitj  (Maudsley,  Eespansi- 
hUUi/  in  Mental  Disease),  The  mania  may 
occur  just  after  the  paroxysm,  or  it  may  occur 
between  paroxysms,  or  take  the  place  of  the 
paroxysm,  as  in  masked  epilepsy.  The  term 
juror  epUepiicus  was  often  used  in  connection 
with  these  violent  outbreaks  of  epileptics. 
Periods  of  automatism  and  unconscious  action 
in  epileptics  may  also  be  regarded  as  significant 
in  this  connection. 

Liieraiure:  Bikswangxb,  Die  Epilepsie, 
in  Nothnagel's  Spec.  PathoL  u.  Ther.,  xii 
(1899);  C^WBBS,  Epilepsy  (1881);  F£b^, 
Les  Epilepsies  et  les  £pileptiques  (1890)  ; 
Ross,  Nerv.  Diseases,  ii.  885-920;  J. 
Hughlixos-Jacksok,  Epileptiform  Convul- 
sions, &c..  Trans.  Int.  Med.  Cong.  (1881), 
ii.  6,  and  Croonian  Lectures  on  Evolution 
and  Dissolution  of  the  Nervous  System,  Brit. 
Med.  J.  (Mar.  29,  Apr.  5  and  12,  1884); 
BoNCOYONi,  L*Epilessia  (1895);  Q^linxau, 
Les  jfepilepsies  (1900).  See  also  Bibuoo. 
G,  I,  ^.  (J. J.) 

]44pluui7  [Or.  ffVt  +  ^ocvfiv,  to  bring 
to  light]:  Ger.  Epiphania  {Erscheinung 
Christi) ;  Fr.  ^pijfhanie ;  Ital.  Epifania.  The 
festival  of  the  manifestation  of  God  through 
Christ  to  mankind.  It  was  first  observed  by 
the  Eastern  Church,  which  maintained  that 
the  manifestation  took  place  at  baptism,  not 
at  birth.  The  festival  was  celebrated  on 
January  6.  In  the  Western  Church,  Epiphany 
was  never  connected  with  the  baptism,  but 
with  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East,  who  were  regarded  as 
the  '  firstfruits  of  heathendom '  for  Christ. 

Literature:  Bingham,  Originee,  Bk.  XX. 
chap,  iv;  Augusti,  Handb.  d.  christi. 
Archaol.,  i.  542  f. ;  Biktbbim,  Denkwiirdig- 
keiten,  v.  Pt.  I.  310  f.  (r.m.w.) 

Bpiphanomanon  [Gr.  cVc  +  <l>aunfuu,  to 
appear] :  Ger.  Beiprodukty  Begleiterseheinunff ; 
Fr.  ^phhiom^ne,  {quelque  chose)  surajoute; 
Ital.  epifenomeno.  A  secondary  or  added 
accompaniment  to  a  process,  considered  as 
merely  incidental,  and  having  no  part  in  the 
further  development  of  the  process. 

The  term  is  in  use  mainly  to  characterize 
the  Epiphenomenon  Theory  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  body,  which  makes  the  former  an 
incidental  effect  of  brain  processes — *  a  spark 
thrown  off  by  the  engine ' — having  no  effect 
upon  the  brain  changes  which  constitute  a 
closed  system.     See  Mind  and  Body.  (j.m.b.) 

'The  addition  of  consciousness  to  living 
bodies  affords  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
consciousness  has  a  causality  of  its  own,  or 


reacts  upon  the  organism  in  which  it  appears ' 
(Hodgson,  Theory  of  Practice,  i.  425).  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  the  tiieory  con- 
ceives consciousness  '  in  some  such  way  as  the 
foam  thrown  up  by  and  floating  on  a  wave ' — 
'a  mere  foam,  aura  or  melody,  arising  from 
the  brain,  but  without  reaction  upon  it* 
{Time  and  Space,  279).  An  early  psycho- 
logical statement  is  by  Maudsley,  Physiol, 
and  Pathol,  of  Mind.  (a.8.p.f.-j.h.b.) 

Spiphsrvis  [Gr.  ^t  -h  <^v(rtff,  a  growth] : 
Ger.  ZirMdrUse;  Fr.  ^physe,  glandepiniaie; 
Ital.  epifiei,  ghiandcHa  pineale.  See  Bbain, 
and  cf.  Pabibtal  Oboan.  Synon3rms :  Pineal 
gland,  Conarium.  (h.h.) 

Epifltemology  [Gr.  hutrnitifi,  knowledge, 
-|-X<$yoff,  discourse]:  Ger.  Erkenntnisstheorie ; 
Fr.  Spistimologie ;  Ital.  gnoseologia,  dottrina 
deUa  conoseenaa,  (i)  Theory  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  limits  of  knowledge.     Cf.  Gnosio- 

LOGT.  (H.R.8.-J.M.B.) 

(2)  The  systematic  analysis  of  the  concep- 
tions employed  by  ordinary  and  scientific 
thought  in  interpreting  the  world,  and  includ- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  act  of  knowledge, 
or  the  nature  of  knowledge  as  such,  with  a 
view  to  determine  its  ontological  significance ; 
otherwise  known  as  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

The  first  definition  of  epistemology,  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  relation  of  knowledge 
to  reality,  has  hitherto  been  most  prominent, 
and  epistemological  inquiry  has  generally  been 
undertaken  in  view  of  doubts  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  know- 
ing process,  and  the  validity  of  its  results.  It 
is  thus,  as  Paulsen  well  points  out,  a  secondary, 
not  a  primary  product  of  thought.  'Philo- 
sophy began  everywhere  with  metaphysics; 
questions  as  to  the  form  and  origin  of  the 
universe,  the  nature  and  source  of  existence, 
the  essence  of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the 
body,  form  the  first  subject  of  philosophical 
reflection.  Only  after  long  occupation  with 
such  questions  does  the  question  ariBO  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  its  possibility.  It 
is  raised  by  the  divergent  views  to  which 
meditation  on  physical  and  met^hysical  ques- 
tions leads.  This  divergence  raises  the 
question :  Is  it  at  all  possible  for  the  human 
understanding  to  solve  these  problems) 
Epistemology  develops  as  critical  reflection 
upon  metaphysics '  {Einleitung  in  die  Philos., 
2nd  ed.,  349).  Thus,  in  ancient  philosophy, 
the  Sophists  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
definitely  to  raise  the  epistemological  question, 
by  their  sceptical  impeachment  of  the  possi- 
bility of  truth  or  universally  valid  statement. 
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This  is  the  epistemological  isBiie  which  is 
mainlj  discussed  by  Flato  and  Aristotle,  but 
it  is  found  (cf.  for  example  the  Theaeteius)  to 
inTolve  the  question  of  the  constitution  of 
knowledge,  as  debated  between  sensationalists 
and  rationalists,  empiricists  and  transcen- 
dentalists.  But  such  questions  are  discussed 
by  Flato  and  Aristotle  in  the  context  of  their 
metaphysical  and  more  purely^  iogicaL.  in- 
guiries.  The  epistemological  problem  comes 
more  into  the  foreground  as  a  separate  inves- 
tigation, in  consequence  of  the  systematic 
attack  on  the  possilulity  of  knowledge  by  the 
Sceptics.  The  discussion  of '  the  criterion  of 
truth'  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  is  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  theory  of  knowledge,  as  a  preliminary  to 
metaphysical  construction.  The  theory  of 
Probabilism,  developed  by  the  Sceptics  of  the 
later  Academy,  is  an  outcome  of  the  same 
discussions. 

In  modem  times,  epistemology  first  steps 
into  the  foreground  with  Locke,  whose  Essatff 
according  to  its  author's  own  account^  had  its 
origin  in  '  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every 
side'  in  the  course  of  a  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion. Whereupon,  says  Locke,  'it  came 
into  my  thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong  course, 
and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  in- 
quiries of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  our  own  abilities  and  see  what 
objects  our  understandings  were  or  were  not 
fitted  to  deal  with '  ^Epistle  to  the  Header). 
In  the  introductory  chapter  he  emphasizes  in 
similar  language  tiie  necessity  of  a  theory  of 
knowledge  as  a  preliminary  to  metaphysical 
inquiry.  *  Till  Uiat  was  done,'  he  continues, 
*  I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end.  • .  . 
Extending  their  inquiiies  beyond  their  capa- 
cities, and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into 
those  depths  where  they  can  find  no  sure 
footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  raise  ques- 
tions and  multiply  disputes  which,  never 
coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper 
only  to  continue  and  increase  these  doubts, 
and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepti- 
cism. Whereas,  were  the  capacities  of  our 
understandings  well  considered,  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon 
found  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the 
enlightened  and  the  dark  parts  of  things — 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not  compre- 
hensible by  us — men  would  perhaps  with  less 
scruple  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of 
the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and  dis- 
course with  more  advantage  and  satisfaction 
in  the  other'  (I.  i.  7).     The  design  of  the 


Etaay  is,  accordingly,  in  his  own  words,  to 
inquire  into  'the  certainty,  evidence,  and 
extent'  of  our  knowledge,  an4  at  the  same 
time '  to  search  out  the  bounds  between  opinion 
and  knowledge,  and  examine  by  what  measures, 
in  things  whereof  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge, we  ought  to  regulate  our  assent  and 
moderate  our  persuasions '  (I.  L  3).  In  these 
and  other  similar  passages  Locke  impressed 
upon  succeeding  English  philosophy  its  pre- 
dominantly epistemological  character.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  they  express  the  epistemo- 
logical question  in  its  characteristically  modem  t 
form,  as  referring  to  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge — the  form  in  which  it  meets  us  in 
Hume  and  Kant,  Comte  and  Spencer.  Kant's 
description  of  dogmatic  metaphysics  as  the 
arena  of  endless  contests,  comparable  to  the 
shadow-fights  of  the  heroes  in  Walhalla,  and 
his  idea  of  '  criticism '  as  the  science  which  is 
to  determine  '  the  extent,  validity,  and  worth ' 
of  our  a  priori  cognitions,  and  thus  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility of '  metaphysics,'  repeat  almost  verbally 
Locke's  conception  of  his  own  enterprise, 
though  the  execution  in  the  two  cases  is  of 
course  di£ferent.  Repeating  Locke's  metaphor, 
Kant  blames  Hume  for  declaring  certain 
questions  to  lie  beyond  the '  horizon '  of  human 
knowledge,  without  determining  where  that 
horizon  falls.  '  He  (Hume)  merely  declared 
the  understanding  to  be  limited,  instead  of 
showing  what  its  limits  were;  he  created  a 
general  distrust  of  the  power  of  our  £BLCulties, 
without  giving  us  any  determinate  knowledge 
of  the  bounds  of  our  unavoidable  ignorance.' 
As  contrasted  with  scepticism,  criticism  does 
not '  examine  the  jacta  of  reason,  but  reason 
itself  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
in  regard  to  its  capacity  of  a  priori  cognition ; 
and  thus  we  determine,  not  merely  the  empi- 
rical and  ever-shifting  bounds  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  its  necessary  and  eternal  limits' 
(see  Critique  of  Pvre  Eecuon,  Preface  to 
Fii*st  Edition,  Introduction,  and  Transcen- 
dental Doctrine  of  Method,  chap.  i). 

This  way  of  stating  the  epistemological 
question  entirely  disappears  in  Kant's  ideal- 
istic successors.  The  philosophy  of  Fichte 
and  Hegel  (especiaUy  in  the  lVis9en8(AafU' 
lehre  and  the  Logik)  may  be  said  to  consist 
largely  of  an  analysis  of  cognition  and  the 
categories  of  thought,  but  no  distinction  is 
drawn  between  theory  of  knowledge  and  meta- 
physics. After  the  philosophical  interregnum, 
however,  which  followed  the  collapse  of  the 
Hegelian  school  in  Qermany,  the  *  return  to 
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Kant'  which  began  between  i860  and  1870 
once  more  placed  Erkenntnisstheorie  in  the 
centre  of  philosophical  interest.  The  multi- 
plication of  Neo-Kantian  treatises  on  this 
subject  had  proceeded  so  far,  in  1878,  as  to 
call  forth  Lotze's  protest  against  'the  con- 
stant whetting  of  the  knife/  which,  he  says, 
<  becomes  tedious  if  it  is  not  proposed  to  cut 
anything  with  it.' 

The  conception  of  epistemology  which  is 
thus  traceable  directly  to  Locke  and  Kant 
is  open  to  certain  fundamental  objections. 
Locke  himself  errs  by  supposing  that  the 
first  objects  of  knowledge  are  the  subjective 
states  of  the  individual  mind.  He  conceives 
the  problem  to  be  :  How  is  the  passage  legiti- 
mated from  states  of  consciousness  to  external 
or  trans-subjective  reality!  But  this  is  to 
invert  the  real  process  of  knowledge.  States 
of  consciousness  are  not  known  as  objects, 
except  to  the  psychologist,  and,  when  so 
known,  they  ai*e  known  as  elements  in  a  real 
world,  and  in  contrast  to  the  world  of  external 
or  physical  reality.  The  notion  of  reality  or 
of  object  is,  therefore,  prior  to  the  distinction 
between  external  and  internal,  i.e.  between 
objective  and  subjective  in  the  popular  use  of 
these  terms.  Accordingly,  a  start  cannot  be 
made  in  the  analysis  of  knowledge  from  the 
individual  knower,  conceived  as  enclosed  and 
isolated  within  the  circle  of  his  own  mental 
states.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to 
criticijse  the  validity  of  knowledge,  as  it  were 
ab  txtra^  in  the  Kantian  manner.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon 
our  cognitive  faculties  without  employing 
those  very  faculties,  and  thereby  implying 
.  their  trustworthiness*  The  validity  of  know- 
lledge  as  such  is  an  ultimate  and  inevitable 
■assumption,  and  Hegel's  well-known  com- 
parison of  Kant*s  procedure  to  the  resolve  of 
Scholasticus  not  to  enter  the  water  till  he  had 
learned  to  swim,  crystallizes  in  an  epigram 
the  contradiction  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
determine  whether  the  world  of  knowledge 
is  merely  subjective  (phenomenal),  or  gives  us 
things  as  they  are.  Kant's  results,  in  this 
reference,  reiJly  rest  upon  his  attribution  of 
certain  elements  in  knowledge — the  universal 
elements  of  time,  space  and  the  categories — 
to  the  subject,  and  certain  others — the  par- 
ticularity of  sense — ^to  the  object :  and  this 
in  turn  rests  upon  the  confusion  between  epi- 
stemology and  psychology  which  still  disturbs 
his  treatment,  and  leads  him  to  identify  a 
priori,  or  necessary  in  knowledge,  with  what 
is  subjective  or  innate  in  the  individual  mind. 


But  if  criticism  of  knowledge  in  the  Lockian 
and  Kantian  sense  must  be  abandoned,  the 
need  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  stiU  remains. 
Its  use  is«  in  the  first  instance,  polemical,  ii^ 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  scepticism,  sub4 
jectivism,  agnosticism,  relativism.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  the  province  of  epistemology  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  cognitive  relation 
as  such,  in  order  to  discover  its  essential  con- 
ditions, and  so  to  determine  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances of  human  knowledge  are  such  as 
to  invalidate  its  claim  to  be  a  true  account 
of  reality.  An  agnostic  relativism  condemns 
knowledge  because  it  does  not  satisfy 
certain  conditions.  By  exposing  the  inhe- 
rently contradictory  nature  of  the  demands 
made,  epistemological  analysis  deprives  such 
criticism  of  its  basis,  and  restores  us  to  the 
original  confidence  of  reason  in  itself.  Till 
scepticism  and  agnosticism  cease  from  the 
land,  this  polemic  will  necessarily  continue 
to  be  prominent  in  epistemological  literature, 
whichever  side  may  win  the  greater  body  of 
adherents.  As  matter  of  history,  the  ques- 
tions of  epistemology  in  this  reference  are 
conveniently  tabulated  by  Ktilpe  {Einleiiung 
in  die  Phths,,  119-20)  as  follows : — 

(i )  The  question  of  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
giving  rise  to  the  opposing  views  of  the 
rationalists  and  empiricists  (or  sensational- 
ists), and  the  mediating  position  of  Kantian 
criticism ;  (2)  the  question  of  the  validity  and 
the  limits  of  knowledge,  giving  rise  to  the 
variety  of  positions  expressed  by  such  terms 
as  dogmatism,  scepticism,  relativism,  posi- 
tivism ;  and  (3)  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  objects  of  knowledge,  as  subjective  or  trans- 
subjective,  giving  rise  to  the  opposition  of 
idealism  and  realism.  But  the  three  ques- 
tions merge  into  one  another. 

Apart  from  such  controversial  issues,  epi- 
stemology is  sometimes  held  to  include,  as 
indicated  in  the  second  definition,  au  analysis 
of  knowledge  in  the  widest  sense — a  critical 
analysis  of  all  the  conceptions  by  which  we  en- 
deavour to  interpret  the  world.  This  *  criticism 
of  categories,'  as  it  has  been  called,  does  not  in- 
volve ^e  larger  enterprise  of  Kant.  It  is  an 
objective  or,  as  Hegel  called  it,  a  disinterested 
analysis,  which,  by  making  clear  the  precise 
significance  of  each  conception  and  the  sphere 
of  its  application,  allows  the  one,  as  it  were, 
to  judge  and  supersede  the  other.  The  result 
of  the  analysis  is  consequently  the  recognition 
of  *  degrees  of  truth '  (or  conversely,  degrees  of 
'abstraction')  in  the  representations  of  the 
world  which  arise  firom  the  application  of 
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different  conceptions.  Kant's  table  of  the  cate- 
gories and  Hegel's  Logik  are  contribations  to 
0uch  a  Kategorienlehre,  or  immanent  criticism 
of  thought.  In  more  recent  times,  epistemo- 
logy  finds  perhaps  its  most  important  func- 
tion in  a  criticism  of  the  assumptions  involved 
in  the  methods  and  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  different  sciences.  Ward  has  more 
than  once  urged  that  this  is  ^  the  chief  business 
of  philosophy'  (cf.  Mvnd^  O.8.,  viii.  153  and 
XV,  213).  The  general  result  of  such  a  philo- 
sophical criticism  of  science  must  necessarily 
be  to  show  that  the  accounts  given  of  the 
world  by  the  different  sciences  are  essentially 
dependent  on  the  abstractions  or  assumptions 
on  which  these  sciences  proceed.  And  in 
proportion  as  this  insight  is  reached,  these 
accounts  are  forced  to  surrender  their  pre- 
tensions to  final  or  absolute  truth;  they 
are  seen  to  be  only  aspects  of  experience, 
possessing 'relative  truth  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

[Such  procedure  was  made  explicitly  the 
method  of  metaphysics  by  Herbart  —  his 
'  rectification  of  conceptions ' — ^and  was  em- 
ployed with  great  force  by  Lotze.     Cf.  Hsb- 

BABTIANI8M.  (J.M.B.)] 

Epistemology  requires  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  psychology  of  cognition,  and  it  is 
also  dommonly  distinguished  from  metaphysics 
or  ontology  .and  from  logic.  A  few  words 
on  these  distinctions  may  serve  to  give  greater 
precision  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  scope 
and  function  of  epistemology. 

The  distinction  between  psychology  and 
epistemology  is  embodied  in  the  Cai'tesian 
distinction  between  the  mm  fomude  seu  pro- 
priwn  of  an  idea,  regarded  only  as  a  specific 
mode  of  consciousness,  and  its  use  obiectivum 
nve  vicarium,  when  it  is  taken  in  its  repre- 
sentative capacity,  as  standing  for  some  object 
thought  of.  The  psychologist  deals  with 
psychical  events  merely  as  such — as  facts 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  other  facts. 
The  interconnections  of  this  factual  world — 
the  laws  of  the  happening  of  psychical  events — 
are  what  the  psychologist  has  to  investigate. 
In  perception,  for  example,  he  is  concerned, 
as  Sujly  puts  it,  'wiUi  the  genesis  and 
development  of  our  perceptions  as  subjec- 
tive or  psychical  processes  having  certain 
physiological  concomitants,'  but  not  with  '  the 
objective  import  and  validity  of  the  result.' 
Groom  Bobertson  suggested  {Mind,  O.S., 
viii.  15)  that,  in  view  of  this  difference 
of  standpoint,  the  word  knowledge  might  be 
conveniently  banished  from  psychology,  and 


its  place  taken  by  the  more  colourless  term 
intellection;  just  as  Ward  says  that  the 
traditional  '  Cartesio-Lockian  idea,'  which 
is  essentially  an  epistemological  term,  might 
be  replaced  in  psychology  by  the  phrase 
state  of  consciousness.  In  brief,  psychology, 
although  dealing  in  popular  parlance  with 
the  subjective,  treats  these  subjective  facts, 
like  any  natural  science,  as  an  objective  world 
in  which  it  traces  causal  connections,  con- 
comitances, or  sequences,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  more  complex  from  simpler  formations. 
But  it  does  not  analyse  the  subject-object 
relation  which  constitutes  knowledge  as  such, 
and  which  is  the  presupposition  of  psychology 
as  well  as  of  every  other  science.  To  analyse 
this  relation  and  its  implications  is  the  specific 
task  of  epistemology. 

'  Epistemology  is  usually  distinguished  firom 
ontology  or  metaphysics  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  that  term.  Philosophy,  in  other 
words,  is  defined  as  '  a  theory  of  knowing  and 
being,'  and  epistemology  and  ontology  are 
regsjrded  as  the  two  complementary  inquiries 
into  which  it  £b11s.  The  two  inquiries  are, 
however,  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  either  independently  and  (for 
example)  to  treat  epistemology,  as  Locke 
appflirently  intended,  as  entirely  '  preliminary ' 
to  metaphysics.  Some,  accordingly,  have 
refused  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
two.  But  the  analysis  of  knowledge,  though 
involving  fundamental  ontological  conclusions, 
cannot  give  us  all  that  is  included  under 
metaphysics  or  ontology,  regarded  as  a 
synthetic  statement  in  idtimate  tenns  of  the 
nature  of  reality.  This  statement  must  be 
based  not  only  upon  the  structure  of  know- 
ledge, but  upon  ethical  and  aesthetic  con- 
siderations, upon  our  notions  of  value,  and  the 
relation  of  our  ideals  to  the  ultimate  ground 
of  reality. 

The  variations  of  current  usage  in  regard 
to  the  scope  of  logic  make  it  difficult  to  for- 
mulate any  generally  recognised  distinction 
between  logic  and  epistemology.  Some 
would  identify  the  two,  while  otiiers  would 
prefer  to  include  epistemology  as  a  branch  of 
logic  in  a  generalized  sense.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  best  logical  treatises  of  the 
present  day,  such  as  those  of  Sigwart,  Lotze, 
Bradley,  Bosanquet,  Wundt,  contain  a  great 
deal  of  properly  epistemological  matter.  But 
although  the  traditional  logic  of  the  textbooks 
cannot  claim  the  unity  of  an  independent 
science — being,  in  fact,  an  amalgam  of  ele- 
ments from  different  sources,  such  as  grammar. 
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psychology,  and  metaphyBics — still,  the  usage 
which  defines  logic  as  the  science  of  the  formal 
principles  of  thought — ^the  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  formal  consistency  in  passing  from  one 
statement  to  another — appears  too  fimly  estab- 
lished to  make  successful  innovation  probable. 
Cf.  Logic,  and  Emfisical  Logic. 

LiteraUire :  the  term  epistemology  appears 
to  have  been  first  made  current  by  Ferbisb 
in  his  Institutes  of  MetaphyBics(i854).  Works 
on  philosophy,  and  Bibliog.  B,  i,  d.  In 
German  there  is  a  department  of  literature 
devoted  to  Erkenntnisstheorie.  (A.8.P.P.) 

Bpi«yllogiflm :  Qer.  EpisyUogimmu;  Fr. 
SptsyUcgisme;  Ital  emUSlogisnuf,  A  syllo- 
gism of  which  one  (or  both^  of  the  pre- 
mises is  stated  as  the  conclusion  of  another 
syllogism.  The  latter  is  called  technically  a 
proeyllogism.     See    Chain  Abgumbnt,  and 

STLL00I8M.  (B.A.) 

Spitlieliiim  [Or.  ^t  +  ^M,  a  nipple 
or  papilla]:  Ger.  JSpithd;  Fr.  BpUhSUum; 
Ital.  epiidio.  Cellular  covering  of  free  sur- 
faces of  the  body  and  of  all  natural  cavities 
which  open,  eiUier  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, to  the  exterior;  sJso  apj^ed  to  lining 
of  serous,  lymphatic,  and  vascular  channels 
and  cavities  which  do  not  open  to  the  ex- 
terior.   Cf.  Enbothblium. 

The  term  was  originally  used  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  where  the 
etymological  significance  of  the  word  is 
plain.  (O.F.H.) 

Sqiudiij[Lat.aegtMM, equal]:  QeT.Gietek' 
heit;  Fr.  igaUti;  ItaL  egftaglianza.  (i)  Con- 
sciousness of:  the  discernment  of  lack  of 
difference  between  two  experiences  in  respect 
to  Quantity  (q.  v.)  or  Numbxb  (q.  yX  (2) 
Noti(m  or  concept  of :  the  thought  of  lack  of 
difference  in  quantity  or  number  in  general. 

The  meaning  given  first  is  genetically 
earlier,  and  arises  probably  with  the  treat- 
ment of  things  in  groups  of  greater  or  less 
size,  either  (a)  by  reaction  upon  the  groups  as 
wholes,  with  vaiying  results,  (b)  by  establishing 
one  to  one  correspondence  among  the  parts, 
or  (c)  by  measurement:  the  three  processes 
occurring  genetically  in  the  order  given.  When 
by  any  of  these  processes  disparity  or  differ- 
ence is  discovered,  the  consciousness  of  equality 
arises  over  against  that  of  difference.  It  is 
this  antithesis  with  difference  or  inequality 
that  distinguishes  equality  from  identity. 
After  the  number  concept  is  further  de- 
veloped— ^this  consciousness  of  equality  and 
inequality  being  its  first  stage  (see  Numbeb 


two  or  more  experiences  is  consciously  recog- 
nized, and  the  direct  comparison  is  made. 
This  use  of  comparison  with  Abstraction 
(q.  V.)  gives  the  second  meaning,  in  which 
equality  is  an  abstract  idea. 

In  mathematics  and  eymbolic  logic  the 
symbol  of  equality  is  (=),  and  the  formula  of 
equality  {A=zA)iB  called  an  equation,  (jt.m.b.) 

BqnaJiij  (social),  (i)  F^ctical  equiva- 
lence of  social  rank,  consideration,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  opportunities  that  are  created  by 
society  or  tiie  state.  (2)  A  social  shibboleth 
of  revolutionary  origin  in  France— '  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity.' 

Matthew  Arnold,  essay  on  EquaUitf,  gives 
credit  to  Menander  for  the  first  serious  ad- 
vocacy of  equality  as  a  social  condition.  It 
was  Bousseau,  however  {Du  Conirai  Soeidl 
and  Anile),  who  created  a  popular  enthusiasm 
for  equality  as  an  ideal.  William  Godwin 
{PdlitiedlJustiee)  and  Jeremy  Bentham  (if oraZ« 
and  Legidatian)  were  the  first  serious  advo- 
cates of  equality  in  English  political  literature. 
Fitzjames  Stephen's  Liberty,  EquaUty,  and 
Fraternity  is  a  destructive  criticism.  Matthew 
Arnold's  essay  is  a  plea  for  social  equality. 
W.  C.  Brownell's  French  TraiU  is  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  actual  social  equality  in 
France.  Qiddings  {ElemenU  cf  Sociology)  has 
argued  that  liberty  presupposes  fraternity,  cind 
fraternity  a  practical  eqiuJity.  (f.h.g.) 

SquKtiiiii :  see  Equality. 

Sqnililiriiim :  see  Obientation  (i). 

Sqnllibriiim  (in  aesthetics) :  see  Balance. 

Sqiiilibriiim  (illusions  of) :  see  Illusions 
OF  Motion  and  Moveicbnt. 

Sqnilibrium  (in  biology) :  see  Accommo- 
dation. 

Sqniliteium  (in  economics)  ^jat.  cubquue, 
equal, + libra,  a  balance] :  Qer.  Cfleichgewichl ; 
Fr.  BquiUbre,  vndiffirtMie ;  Ital.  tqyailiJbno  ecoMh 
mico.  Such  a  set  of  conditions  with  regard  to 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  wealth,  that  the 
motives  for  an  increase  of  any  particular  kind 
of  wealth  exactly  balance  the  motives  against 
such  an  increase. 

Thus  a  market  price  establishes  itself  at 
a  point  of  equilibrium  where  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  buy  at  that  price  or 
a  higher  one  exactly  equal  the  supplies  offered 
by  those  who  are  ready  to  sell  at  that  price 
or  any  lower  one.  If  tiie  price  is  higher,  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  tends  to 
drive  the  price  down;  if  it  is  lowiAr,  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and  tends  to  force 

AUCV^UChftAKJ     WCA1I|J     AllO     UABV     DMHIJV     ^3IW    X^  UJKJDAA      tlie   pnCO  Up. 
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one;  it  deals  with  quantities  and  not  with 
rates.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  point  of 
dynamic  equilibrium  or  normal  price,  where 
rates  of  production  and  consumption  shall 
be  equal,  is  &x  more  complex  and  un- 
certain. (iuT.H.) 

Bqvililiriiim  (in  physics):  Qer.  GUichr 
geundu ;  Fr.  iquilibre ;  Ital.  eqwUJbrio.  The 
state  of  a  body  which  is  free  to  moye,  and 
acted  on  by  forces  so  related  that  they  neu- 
tralize each  other,  so  that  the  body  has  no 
tendency  to  moye.  In  order  that  a  system  of 
forces  may  produce  equilibrium,  the  resultants 
of  the  forces,  both  that  of  translation  and  that 
of  rotation,  must  yanish. 

If  the  forces  producing  equilibrium  are  such 
that  when  the  body  acted  on  is  slightly  dis- 
placed it  tends  to  return  to  its  place,  the 
equilibrium  is  called  stable;  if  it  tends  to 
moYe  still  ftirther  from  the  position,  it  is 
called  unstable;  if  the  equilibrium  remains 
undisturbed,  it  is  called  indifferent  or  mobile. 
If  a  wheel  free  to  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis  has 
a  weight  attached  to  its  rim,  it  is  in  stable 
equilibrium  when  the  weight  is  directly  below 
the  axis;  in  unstable,  when  the  weight  is 
vertically  above  the  axis.  (s.n.) 

Sqiiililiriiim  (sensation  of):  Qer.  Em^ 
findung  des  OkkhgewichU;  Fr.  sensation 
dUquiHibre,  sens  de  Viquilibre;  Ital.  senso 
deU*  equiUbrio.  The  sensation  arising  from 
the  erect  balancing  of  the  body.  Its  exis- 
tence is  in  evidence  principally  when  it  is 
disturbed.  (j.m.b.) 

The  '  sense '  of  equilibrium  is  apparently 
built  up  from  the  muscular,  cutaneous,  and 
pressure  senses,  and  from  visual  perception. 
At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear  (see 
Static  Sense,  also  for  literature)  arouse  and 
sustain  a  permanent  muscular  tone,  which 
contributes  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of 
equilibrium.  The  growth  of  the  necessary 
associations  maybe  observed  in  the  child  learn- 
ing to  hold  Uie  head  erect.  Cf.  Dizzi- 
KE88.  (b.b.t.-^jc.b.) 

Bqnipollmiee  or  -ey  [Lat.  asquus^  equal, 
-hpc^ere,  to  be  able]  :  Qer.  AequipolUnz;  Fr. 
iqtUjpoUenee;  Ital.  eqtdpoUenza.  The  rela- 
tion between  two  prepositional  forms  which 
represent  the  same  &ct.    It  translates  the 

Or.  Uro^vpofjLmr,  (O.8.P.) 

There  has  been  a  twofold  tradition  on  the 
nature  of  equipollence :  one,  as  stated  above, 
restricting  it  to  the  qualitative;  the  other 
extending  it  to  all  cases  in  which  two  proposi- 
tions, formally  different,  must  be  true  or  false 


together.  The  one  tradition  goes  back  to 
Apuldus  (see  Prantl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  L 
583),  the  other  to  Qalen  (see  id.,  i.  56&-^). 
As  illustrating  the  one,  see  Wallis,  Logica^ 
lib.  n.  cap.  vi ;  for  the  other,  see  Crackan- 
thorpe,£o$rt6a,Lib.  ULcap-iv.  Cf.  Ueberweg, 
Logikf  §  96.  Recently  the  term  has  fidlen 
into  dcffiuetude,  and  its  place  tends  to  be 
taken  by  Obversion.  (e-a.) 

Bqvitj  (in  law)  [Lat.  osgnittas]:  Qer. 
(i)  BOligkeU,  (2)  QerecmglceU ;  Fr.  (i)  iqwUi ; 
Ital.  squsUiL  (i)  Justice;  that  which  is  ex 
aequo  et  bono.  (2)  The  system  of  remedial 
justice  administered  by  courts  of  Equity,  or 

iwhat  is  synonymous)  courts  of  Chancery. 
3)  The  kmd  of  remedy  afforded  by  that 
system.  It  is  one  circumscribed  by  precedent, 
and  not  always  identical  with  natural  equity. 

The  rigid  forms  in  which  legal  remedies  are 
encased,  and  by  which  legal  rights  are  prac- 
tically determined,  in  early  societies,  gradually 
give  way  to  methods  of  procedure  based  more 
on  reason  and  leaning  more  to  substance  of 
right.  Strict  law  is  thus  harmonized  with  or 
modified  into  equity.  The  Roman  praetors,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  by  the 
annual  praetorian  edict,  brought  about  this 
change  at  Rome.  In  England  it  was  initiated 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  as  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  'conscience,'  and  soon  produced  a  system 
of  judicial  procedure  known  as  chanceiy, 
administered  by  separate  courts  of  Chancery. 
These  courts  often  interposed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  a  legal  advantage  gained  in  tiie  ordinary 
law  courts,  as  by  ei^oining  a  judgment  creditor 
against  enforcing  a  judgment  which  he  had 
obtained  under  such  circumstances  as  to  make 
it  inequitable  for  him  to  use  it.  They  also 
gave  a  remedy,  when  there  vras  no  adequate 
one,  at  law.  In  the  United  States  a  similar 
division  of  lawsuits,  between  actions  at  law 
and  actions  in  equity,  formerly  existed  in 
most  states,  and  now  exists  in  the  Federal 
courts.  In  England,  and  in  many  of  the 
United  States,  the  distinction  was  abolished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Cf.  Code. 

LiUraiwre:  Pomebot,  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence, i.  chap,  i;  Sohm,  Instit.  of  Roman 
Law,  §  13 ;  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  chaps,  ii, 
iii.  (8.E.B.) 

Squivalaiice  (law  of):  see  Cokseeva- 
TiOH  OF  Eneegy,  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
used.  (JJiJB.) 

SquiTOcal  rLat.ci07iiiM,  equal,  -f  vox,voice] : 
Qer.  mehrdeutig^  zuoddMOig;  Fr.  lywuogue; 
Ital.  eqmvooo.     Terms  are  'equivocal'  when 
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with  identity  of  verbal  expression  there  is 
diffarenoe  of  meaning,  and  they  may  there- 
fore stand  for  wholly  distinct  notions  or 
things.  (B^A.) 

Sqiihrooatiiiii:  Ger.  ZioeideuUgheU;  Fr. 
iqvivaquei  ^^al.  eqmvoeo.  The  nse  of  an 
expression  capable  of  two  meanings,  one  false 
and  the  other  true,  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing the  false  meaning  to  the  hearer  wi&out 
committing  the  speaker  to  that  meaning. 

On  the  morality  of  equivocation  there  is  no 
little  diversity  between  common  opinion  and 
moral  principle.  In  a  lie  or  falsehood  it  is 
common  to  distinguish  (i)  the  objective  dis- 
crepancy between  the  statement  and  the  facts, 
called  material  falsehood;  and  (2)  the  in- 
tention to  deceive,  called  formal  falsehood. 
The  moralist,  who  looks  to  the  intention  of 
the  agent  as  determining  right  and  wrong,  is 
accordingly  led  to  regard  the  formal  Dedsehood 
as  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  essentially 
contrary  to  morality.  And  formal  falsehood 
is  present  in  the  equivocation  as  much  as  in 
the  lie — ^from  which  equivocation  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  material  false- 
hood. See,  however,  the  further  distinction 
between  'positive'  and  'negative'  misrepre- 
sentation under  Lib. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  external  treat- 
ment of  morality  which  distinguished  the 
casuistical  moraUsts  (see  Cabuibtbt)  made  it 
easy  to  defend  equivocation  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  lying,  l^us  Sanchez,  quoted  by  Pascal 
(LeU.  prav.,  ix),  says :  '  It  is  permitted  to  use 
ambiguous  terms  so  that  they  may  be  under- 
stood in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  one  understands  them  oneself.'  On  the 
same  ground  permission  is  given  to  mental 
reservation  (restriction  mentale):  'One  may 
swear  that  one  has  not  done  a  thing  which 
one  has  really  done,  by  saying  within  oneself 
that  one  did  not  do  it  on  a  certain  day,  or 
before  one  was  bom,'  or  even  'after  having 
said  aloud  "  I  swear,"  one  may  add  to  oneself 
"  that  I  say,"  and  then  continue  aloud  "  that 
I  did  not  do  that." '  '  And  this  is  very  con- 
venient in  many  circumstances,  and  always 
quite  correct  when  necessary  or  useful  for 
health,  honour,  or  happiness.'  (w.b.8.) 

SnuitiBiiiBm  :  Ger.  ErastianUmua;  Fr. 
AaBiianimne;  lial.  ErasHauMmno.  Generally 
stated,  Erastianism  means  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  authority  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
inoivil  causes. 

This  politico-ecclesiastical  doctrine  derived 
its  name,  though  not  its  entire  contents,  from 
Thomas  Erastus,  professor  of  medicine  at  Basel 


in  1580.  He  was  opposed  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  theocratic  church.  His  doctrine  was 
espoused  by  such  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  as  Selden,  Coleman,  and  Lightfoot 

LUeratwr^:  Thomas  Ebastus,  E^Uoatio 
quaestionis  gravissimaeutrumexcommunicatio, 
ftc  (Eng.  trans,  by  Lee) ;  Subordinate  Stan- 
dards of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (the 
Claim  of  Right  and  Protest) ;  Bughaban,  Ten 
Years'  Conflict ;  Habna,  Life  of  Chalmers ; 
Walkbb,  Dr.  Bobert  Buchanan ;  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  Annab  of  the  Disruption.  (b.m.w.) 

Snunire:  see  Mbthod  of  Ebasubk. 

EratoBthenes.  (276-194  b.o.)  A  Greek 
philosopher  and  astronomer,  noted  for  his 
learning.  Bunsen  ranks  him  next  to  Aristotle, 
adding  that  he  is  'as  &r  superior  to  him 
[Aristotle]  in  extent  of  learning  as  inferior  in 
grasp  of  intellect.'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Calli- 
machus,  and  librarian  in  the  great  Alexandrian 
library. 

Brdmann,  Johann  SduarcL  (1805-92.) 
Bom  at  Wolmar,  Livonia;  studied  at  Doqpat 
and  Berlin;  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Halle  in  1836,  and  died  at  HaUe. 

Er«tliiBBi  [Gr.  €ptOurn6v,  irritation] :  Ger. 
JBrregungszuatand ;  Fr.  BrBtkUme;  Ital.  er^ 
tUmo.  An  exaggerated  degree  of  irritability 
in  a  part  of  the  body ;  applied  frequently  to 
an  irritable  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  (j.jr.) 

Sretria  (school  of):  see  Pbb-Soobatio 
Philosopht. 

Erg :  see  Unit  (of  physical  measurement). 

Srgograph :  see  Labobatobt  and  Appa- 
BATUS,  ni,  A. 

Srliardy  Johaim  Bttnjainin.  (1)66- 
1827.)  A  Berlin  physician,  who  wrote  on 
psychology,  mental  pathology,  ethics,  and 
jurisprudence.  In  his  education  he  was 
much  influenced  by  Shaftesbury,  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, J.  H.  Lambert,  and,  later,  by  Kant. 

Srhazdt,  Simon.  (1)76-1829.)  After 
1809  a  teacher  at  Schweinfurt,  Ansbach,  and 
Ntlmbei^;  in  181 1  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Erlangen,  and,  later,  at  Freiburg;  in  1823 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg.  He 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Schelling. 

IMg^njtk,  Johaimes  Bootiui.  Bom  in 
Ireland  between  800  and  815;  died  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  9th  century — place  unknown. 
He  was  probably  the  keenest  and  most  pro- 
found thinker  of  the  9th  century.  In  843 
probably  he  went  to  France,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  was  the 
forerunner  of  scholasticism.  He  advocated 
the  supremacy  of  reason,  and  maintained  a 
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▼agne  Pantheum.  Condemned  as  a  heretic  at 
Paris  in  1209  for  his  writings  on  predestina- 
tion and  transubstantiation. 

Sriaitio:  see  Megarians,  under  Schools 
OF  GsBECB  (Post-Socratic). 

Sro0  [Or.].  The  principle  of  love  in  Nbo- 
Platonism  (q.  V.)  and  Mtsticibh  (q.  v.). 

Srotomaiila  or  Srotioonuuiia  [Gr.  tp»t, 
love^+fMirJa,  madness] :  Ger.  JBroiamanie;  Fr. 
hvtomanie ;  Ital.  erotomania.  A  symptom  of 
various  mental  troubles,  characterised  by  a 
morbid  and  intense  passion  for  the  opposite 
sex;  the  sexual  feeling  is  imaginative  and 
emotional  rather  than  carnal. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  express  excessive 
sexual  passion,  and  thus  becomes  synonymous 
with  nymphomania  in  women,  and  satyriasb  in 
men.  (jr*jr«) 

Error:  see  Truth  and  Ebbob. 

Error  of  Xeaa  Square :  see  Ebbobs  of 
Obsbbvation. 

Errors  of  ObMrvation  (theory  of): 
Ger.  AusgleiehungS'Rechnung;  Fr.  Aiorie 
des  errours;  Ital.  ieoria  digit  errori.  A 
department  of  the  theory  of  probability 
treating  of  the  adjustment  of  measurements 
and  quantitative  estimates;  called  also 
method  of  least  squares  (Ger.  Methode  d&r 
Jdeifuten  Quadrate;  Fr.  m^hode  dee  mcindrea 
carrU).  The  method  was  first  used  by  Gauss 
(about  1795)  and  was  first  described  by  Le- 
gendre  (1806). 

When  a  magnitude  is  measured  a  number 
of  times  the  determinations  will  differ,  and 
when  all  the  measurements  are  equally  valid, 
their  average  is  likely  to  be  more  nearly  the 
true  magnitude  than  any  single  measurement. 
The  departures  of  the  separate  measurements 
from  tiie  true  value  are  called  errors,  and 
their  departures  from  the  average  are  called 
residuals.  As,  however,  errors  and  residuals 
will  coincide  theoretically  when  the  number 
of  experiments  is  large,  the  term,  error  is  often 
used  to  include  residualB.  There  will  be 
more  small  errors  thun  large  ones,  and  they 
will  be  distributed  in  a  definite  fashion  given 
by  the  equation 

•      y  =  ee'^^, 
and  represented    by  the  beU-sbaped  curve 
VTU. 

In  this  curve  the  size  of  an  error  is  repre- 
sented by  the  abscissae  OP,  0  V'^  Ac,  and  its 
frequency  by  the  ordinates  OT,  PQ,  &c.  The 
number  of  errors  less  than  a  given  size  is  re- 
presented by  the  area  of  the  curve  above  the 
abscissa.  Thus  one-half  of  all  errors  will  be 
smaller  than  OP.    This  error  is  called  the 


probable  error.  The  mean  of  all  the 
the  mean  error — ^wOl  be  a  little  larger,  ON; 
the  error  of  mean  square,  where  there  is  an 
inflection  point  on  the  curve,  and  where  a  few 
experiments  give  the  most  accurate  results,  is 
OS.  The  modulus  is  OL.  If  the  probable 
error  be  i*oo,  the  mean  error  is  i-i8,  the 
error  of  mean  square  1*48,  and  the  modulus 
2* ID.  The  reliability  of  the  average  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  these  errors,  and  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of 
observations. 


The  theory  of  errors  of  observation  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  each  error  is  the  result 
of  a  great  number  of  small  causes  independent 
of  each  other  and  equally  likely  to  make  the 
measurement  too  small  or  too  laige.  The 
theory  as  applied  in  physical  science  is  not 
concerned  with  constant  errors  which  it  can- 
not eliminate.  In  psychology,  however,  the 
real  magnitude  is  known  in  some  cases,  and 
the  perception  or  judgment  may  tend  to  be 
on  the  average  too  large  or  too  small.  The 
difierence  between  the  true  magnitude  and 
the  average  of  the  measurements  is  the  con- 
stant error,  which  may  be  positive  or  negative. 
The  average  departure  from  the  true  magni- 
tude is  csJled  the  average  error  in  psycho- 
physical work,  while  the  average  departure 
from  the  average  is  called  the  variable  error. 
In  certain  time  measurements  the  term  '  mean 
variation'  (M.Y.^  has  been  used  by  psycho- 
logists. This  is  identical  with  the  mean  error 
of  physical  science  or  the  variable  error  of  the 
psychophysical  methods^  This  error  or  varia- 
tion is  found  by  taking  the  difference  between 
each  separate  measurement  and  the  average 
of  them,  and  taking  the  average  of  these 
diflerences  without  reference  to  the  signs. 

These  distinctions  are  important  for  the 
statistical  treatment  of  Yabiation  (q*v.)  and 
for  the  study  of  the  P&tchophtbigal  Mbthods 
(q.v.). 

Literatiure:  treatises  on  the  subject  were 
published  in  the  same  year,  181 2,  by  Gauss 
and  Laplacb.  Useful  worin  in  English  are 
AiBT,  Theory  of  Errors  of  Observation  (i  861), 
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and  Merbucak,  Method  of  Least  Squares 
(6th  ed.,  1893).  See  also  under  Vabiation 
(statistioBd  treatment  of).  (j.m<'k.o.) 

Saohatology  [Ghr.  tftrxarog,  last,  +  X($yw, 
word,  reason] :  Qer.  JBschaiologie ;  Fr.  etehato- 
logis\  Ital.  not  in  use.  The  section  of 
dogmatic  theology  which — as  compared  with 
theology  proper,  anthropology,  and  soterio- 
logy — deaJs  with  the  'doctrine  of  the  last 
things ' ;  that  is,  with  death,  the  future  life, 
and  the  end  of  the  world. 

Jewish  eschatology  was  essentially  connected 
with  the  Messianic  hope  in  its  various  de- 
velopments, early  Christian  with  the  apo- 
calyptic expectation  of  the  Second  Coming. 
Dogmatic  eschatology,  having  direct  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  present  life,  was  for- 
mulated during  the  supremacy  of  the  medi- 
aeval church.  See  CmuASM,.  Immobtalitt, 
and  Mbssianic  Hope. 

Liierahirei  Lijthabdt,  Die  Lehre  v.  d. 
letsten  Dingen ;  Alobb,  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life  (with  very  full  literature);  Ozsnham, 
Catholic  Eschatology  and  Universalism; 
Splfttoebbb,  Tod,  Fortleben  u.  Auferstehung; 
Davidson,  The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things; 
SAiiMOin>,The  Christ.  Doctrine  of  Lnmortality; 
Chaslbs,  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life 
in  Israel,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  (B.M.W.) 

ZMtario  and  Exoteric  [Or.  tawtpiKdg, 
i(taTtptK6g]:  Q&cegoieriaehfexderueh;  Tr.Uo- 
Urique,  eaeotSrique;  Ital.  ucierico.  Terms 
used  to  characterize  two  di£ferent  presenta- 
tions of  doctrine  with  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  What  was  taught  to  their  most 
advanced  disciples  ¥ras  denominated  esoteric ; 
what  was  given  to  the  pupils  not  in  the  in- 
most circle  and  to  the  outside  world  was 
called  exoteric.  The  term  exoteric  is  used 
by  Aristotle  to  denote  a  treatment  of  a  subject 
fitted  to  the  ordinary  reader;  a  meaning  very 
dose  to  that  of  our  word  '  popular.'      (H.S.B.) 

Sspirit  da  Cteps  [Fr.J:  Gen  Eorpageist 
(Barth);  Ital.  tpirito  di  eorpo.  The  con- 
sciousness, on  the  part  of  a  member  of  a  social 
group,  of  the  interests  common  to  the  group. 

Defined  sociologically,  the  effects  or  external 
evidences  of  this  consciousness  are  meruit.  In 
either  case  the  term  interest  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  widest  sense.  The  esprit  de 
corps  is  a  function  of  the  social  consciousness 
— of  consciousness  having  social  interests — 
and  is  to  be  accounted  fbr  in  terms  of  the 
general  principles  according  to  which  social 
life  is  reflected  in  consciousness.  Cf.  Con- 
8OIOU8NB88  OF  Kind,  Socius,  and  (for  litera- 
ture) Social  Fstoholoot.  (j.m.b.) 


SMenee  [Lat.  essentia,  from  esse,  to  be] : 
Qer.  Weeen ;  Fr.  eeaenee ;  ItaL  eeeenta.  The 
constant  and  necessary  nature  of  a  thing  as 
contrasted  with  its  accidents.     (hji.8.-j.ic3.) 

Aristotle  uses  the  word  for  (i)  the  form, 
(2)  the  matter  or  substratum,  (3)  the  concrete 
being,  the  indiridual.  See  Fobm  and  Matxbb. 
But  the  scholastics  defined  the  word  more 
precisely  in  contrast  with  substance :  essence 
is  the  nature  of  the  individual  thing,  sub- 
stance is  the  indeterminate  substratum,  which, 
united  to  the  form,  makes  up  the  individual 
thing.  Descartes  follows  the  scholastic  usage, 
but  since  his  time  the  word  essence  has 
usually  had  the  same  meaning  as  substance. 
Kant  defines  essence  as  determined  by  an 
idea ;  hence  it  may  be  false  to  reality,  while 
the  nature  of  a  thing  is  actually  experienced 
and  cannot  be  false.  Cf.  Substancb,  Na- 
tubb,  Attbibutb,  Accidbnt.  For  citations 
see  Eisler^  Worterb.  d,  jfhihs.  Begriffe, 
'  Wesen.'  (h.b.b.) 

SMMiies  [possibly  Or.  ^o-ton^r,  holiness; 
possibly  Heb.  Chaendim,  the  pious]:  Oer. 
EeaeMT]  Fr.  Eeihaene;  Ital.  Eaeeni.  A 
Jewish  sect. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  origin,  customs,  and 
tenets  ofthis  sect  is  very  imperfect.  Asaresult, 
much  conflicting  coi^ecture  has  arisen.  The 
primary  sources  are  few  and  scanty;  references, 
usually  less  rather  than  more  extended,  being 
made  only  by  Philo  of  Alexandria,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  Josephus. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Essenes  were  one  of  the  many  phenomena 
which  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  foreign^ 
especially  Hellenic,  culture  into  Palestine. 
They  were  fiuiatics  in  their  strict  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  law  of  ceremonial  purity ;  yet  they 
adored  the  sun,  held  non-Jewish  beliefs  about 
the  soul,  entertcdned  Qreek  views  regarding  the 
future  life,  and  advocated  a  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence  noi(  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  Pythagoreans. '  Their  points  of  contact 
with  doptrines  distinctive  of  the  earlyChristian 
community  have  given  rise  to  many  con- 
jectures, some  having  gone  so  far  as  to  allege 
that  John  the  Baptist  and  '  Jesus  were 
Essenes.  Tet  they  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels. 

Literature :  the  best  brief  account  in  English 
is  that  of  F.  C.  Contbbabb,  in  Hastings'  Diet, 
of  the  Bible,  art  Essenes;  SchOrbb,  Hist, 
of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christy 
Div.  II.  ii.  188  f.  (gives  the  literature  fuUy) ; 
Qiksbubo,  The  Essenes,  their  History  and 
Doctrines;  Thomboit,  Books  which  influenced 
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our  Lord,  75  f.;  Mobbison,  The  Jews  under 
Boinan  Rnle,  323  f.;  Cheyne,  Origin  of  the 
Psalter,  418  f.,  446  f. ;  Cobh,  in  the  Jewish 
Quart.  Bev.  (1892),  38  f.;  Fbiedlakdeb, 
Znr  Entstehungsgesch.  d.  Christenthoms, 
98  f. ;  Contbeabe,  Philo  ahont  the  Contem- 
plative Life,  2  78  f. ;  Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  i.  68  f.,  243.  (b.m.w.) 

EMwntial  (in  logic) :  see  Quaktitt,  and 

TSBM. 

SiweatiAl  Attrilmte :  see  Essence. 

Sssential  Co-ordination  (of  Avenarius) : 
see  Ieteojection  (passim),  and  for  literatore 
Empibio-cbitigism. 

Ssthesiogenio :  see  Aesthesiooen. 

Esthenometer    (or  Aesth-):    see  La- 

BOBATOBT  AND  AfPABATUS,  II.  B.  (c),  (3). 

Eternal  Generation  [Lat.  aetemu8^  j^r- 
-petualf-^- genus,  race]:  Ger.  ewige  Schopfung; 
'ET.^/MraUonHemeUe]  ltal.generazioneeterfui. 
Eternal  generation  is  a  phrase  indicating  a 
certain  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Fa&er 
and  the  Son.  .  Origen,  in  particular,  contends 
for  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  as  against 
Gnostic  emanation  and  the  like.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  the  generation  of  the  Son  is 
a  process  that  always  continues.  *  The  Father 
did  not  beget  his  Son  and  let  him  go  from 
himself,  but  always  begets  him.' 

After  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.  Chris- 
tian thinkers  began  to  employ  the  forms  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  when  they  attempted 
to  systematize  the  doctrines  of  their  faith. 
The  relation  between  the  Deity  and  the  Logos 
which  the  Alexandrians  had  pondered,  offered 
some  parallels,  throwing  light  upon  the  difficult 
questions  connected  with  the  Trinity.  The 
view  is  otherwise  known  as  circumincession — 
that  is,  mutual  interpenetration.  The  subject 
is  of  philosophical  interest  as  illustrating  the 
influence  of  Graeco-oriental  conceptions  upon 
the  statement  of  Christian  dogma.      (b.m.w.) 

Eternity  [Lat.  aeiemus,  perpetual]  :  Ger. 
BwigheU)  YT.iiemiti;  Ital.  0<emt^.  (i)  In- 
definite or  endless  duration  in  time;  hence 
(2),  as  transcending  the  limits  of  temporal 
duration,  that  of  which  the  conception  includes 
timeless  reality. 

'Per  etemitatem  intelligoipsam  existentiam, 
quatenus  ex  sola  rei  aeternae  definitione  ne- 
cessario  sequi  concipitur'  (Spinoza,  Bthica, 
i.  def.  8).  SchelUng  defines  eternity  as 
'Sein  in  keiner  Zeit'  {Vom  leh,  105),  and 
Hegel  as  'absolute  Zeitlosigkeit ' :  'nur  das 
Nattlrliche  ist  der  Zeit  unterthan,  insofem 
es  endlich  ist ;  das  Wahre  dagegen,  die  Idee, 
der  Geist,  ist  ewig'  {Encyk.,  §  258).     Cf. 


many  citations  in  Eisler,  Wortedf,  d,  phUot. 
Begriffe, '  Ewigkeit.'  (j.ie.b.) 

(3)  In  theology:  this  term  is  commonly 
used  as  the  relative  of  Time  (q.  v.),  and  there- 
fore as  implying  the  absence  of  limits  which 
time  imposes,  or  the  transcendence  of  these 
limits. 

The  word  has  been  predicated  of  crea- 
tion. The  problem  of  the  eternity  of  creation 
raises  all  the  ftmdamental  questions  con- 
nected with  theism,  especially  those  oonoem- 
ing  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  As 
the  matter  is  not  made  the  subject  of  special 
declarations  in  Scripture^  it  has  ordinaiily 
been  set  forth  in  a  purely  dogmatic  manner. 
In  other  words,  it  has  involved  the  adoption 
of  fundamental  and  positive  metaphysical 
positions,  which  usually  have  not  been  criti- 
cized, as  philosophy  understands  this  process. 
Theology,  which  posits  Deity,  may  be  said  to 
solve  tiie  difficulty  by  asserting  tiiat  time  is 
eternally  in  Qod.  Accordingly,  everything 
is  simultaneous  as  concerns  God  himself,  but 
parts  are  so  separable  from  each  other  that 
they  can  be  '  revealed '  in  the  succession  which 
time  implies. 

Literaiwre:  DoBNEB,Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  ii.  21  f.  (B.H.W.) 

Etemily  of  God :  Ger.  Ewighnt  Gates; 
Fr.kemitB de Dieu;  Ital. eUmiUk di Dio.  One 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  deduced  by  some 
theologians  from  the  ontological  argument. 

Philosophically,  this  subject  raises  the 
entire  problem  of  transcendency  and  imma- 
nency ;  as,for  example,  in  the  question  whether, 
although  eternal,  God  can  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  every  event  in  time.  Positing 
God,  as  theology  does,  it  is  possible  to  reply 
that  he  bears  a  different  relation  to  different 
'  aeons,'  and  yet  to  maintain  his  unity  with 
himself.  But  this  solution  is  not  open  to 
philosophy,  which  must  set  out  from  the 
differences  indicated,  and,  after  pushing  them 
to  their  extremest  limits,  attempt  to  reconcile 
them  by  strict  speculative  or  rational 
methods. 

LiUraJturei  DoBi7EB,Syst.  of  Christ  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  i.  243  f.  (bjlw.) 

Sther  [Gr.  alBiip,  the  upper,  purer  air] : 
Ger.iie(Aer;  Yv.Hher;  Ital.  e<ere.  A  medium 
or  substance  which,  so  far  as  we  can  yet 
determine,  fills  all  space,  and  whose  existence 
is  inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  radiance 
and  electricity,  the  former  being  attributed  to 
waves  of  the  ether,  the  latter  to  a  condition 
of  it. 

That  ether  penetrates  transparent  bodies  is 
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fihown  by  the  passage  of  light  through  them ; 
it  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  penetrate 
and  fiU  all  bodies.  No  mechanical  action  has 
been  detected  between  the  ether  and  ordinary 
matter,  since  the  rarest  comets  move  through 
the. ether  without  experiencing  any  appreci- 
able resistance.  Tet  tiie  heat-energy  of  bodies 
is  communicated  to  the  ether  as  radiance,  a 
term  which  includes  light  and  radiant  heat ; 
and  if  heat  be  a  mode  of  molecular  motion, 
the  latter  is  communicated  from  matter  to 
ether,  though  molar  motion  is  not.  Owing 
to  these  limitations  of  the  action  between 
matter  and  ether,  the  substance  of  the  latter 
almost  eludes  investigation.  (8.N.) 

Ethical  Smotion :  see  FsEiiHro  (ethical), 
and  cf.  Sentiment. 

Ethical  Judgment:  see  Mosal  Jttdq- 

MBKT. 

Ethical  Sense ;  see  Moral  Ssnsb. 

Ethical  Theories :  Ger.  eUnaehe  THeorien ; 
Fr.  theories  de  morale ;  Ital.  tearie  mondi  (or 
di  morale),  Theoriee  concerning  the  moral 
valne  of  character  and  conduct;  especially 
theories  which  attempt  an  explanation  of 
ultimate  practical  wortii. 

There  are  two  main  sources  from  which 
ethical  theories  are  derived :  (i)  direct 
reflection  on  actual  conduct  and  its  per- 
plexities ;  (2)  application  to  conduct  of  general 
philosophical  theory.  Ethical  doctrine  is 
almost  always  drawn  from  both  sources; 
but  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  may 
determine  the  nature  of  an  ethical  theory. 
In  any  society  the  earliest  ethical  doctrine 
is  usually  derived  ftt)m  the  former  source. 
This  is  seen  in  the  early  ethical  speculation  of 
Oreece.  The  ethical  reflections  of  the  Pre- 
Socratic  philosophers  have  usually  theslightest, 
if  any,  connection  with  their  speculations 
concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality 
(Heraclitns  and  Pythagoras  being  partial 
exceptions) ;  and  the  beginning  of  scientific 
morality  in  Socrates  is  expressly  dissociated 
from  any  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  view  of  God  and 
man  introduced  by  Christianity,  the  Kantian 
analysis  of  experience,  and  tiie  Darwinian 
theory  of  natiural  selection  are  instances  of 
theoretical  views  which  have  had  profound 
eonsequences  for  ethical  doctrine.  But  this 
distinction  of  the  two  different  sources  of 
ethical  doctrine  does  not  adequately  charac- 
terize (as  Ziegler  thinks)  the  difference  between 
the  great  movements  of  ethical  thought. 
Greek  ethics,  for  example,  becomes  a  meta- 
physical theory  with  Plato ;  and,  in  general, 


the  great  philosophical  thinkers  have  elaborated 
their  ethical  and  theoretical  doctrines  in  close 
connection. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  leading  ethical  theories  cannot  be  given 
apart  frt)m  an  explanation  of  the  general 
philosophical  position  to  which  they  belong. 
This  is  speciidly  the  case  with  such  writers 
as  Plato,  and  in  modem  times  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  Spencer. 

The  main  grounds  of  distinction  between 
ethical  theories  are :  (i)  Their  different  modes 
of  conceiving  the  moral  ideal  or  stimmum 
howum.  (2)  Different  views  concerning  the 
way  in  which  the  human  consciousness  ap> 
prebends  the  bindingness  of  moral  rules  or 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  moral  ideals — whether 
by  some  kind  of  immediate  knowledge 
(Intuitionism)  or  by  experience  of  the 
tendency  of  actions  to  bring  about  results 
judged  to  be  good  (Empiricism,  and,  when 
the  continuity  of  the  experience  of  the  race 
is  emphasized.  Evolutionism).  Both  in- 
tuitionism and,  to  some  extent^  evolutionism 
are  frequently  understood  as  signifying  special 
views  of  the  ideal  or  end.  (3)  Differences 
concerning  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  or 
the  relation  of  the  moral  principle  to  man's 
will,  lead  to  the  distinction  of  autonomous 
and  heteronomous  systems.  The  former  find 
the  moral  law,  as  well  as  the  motive  for  con- 
forming to  it,  in  man's  own  nature — generally 
in  his  nature  as  rational;  the  latter  derive 
the  law,  as  distinct  from  the  motive  for 
conforming  to  it,  from  some  external  authority, 
such  as  the  will  of  God,  or  the  law  of  society ; 
while  Kant  includes  as  heteronomous  all 
theories  which  admit  as  moral  motives  any 
other  inducements  than  pure  reverence  for  the 
moral  law,  which  is  at  the  same  time  practical 
reason.  (4)  This  last  point  indicates,  how- 
ever, a  further  gpround  of  distinction — regard- 
ing the  motives  which  can  be  recognized  in 
the  moral  life.  Morality  may  be  so  defined, 
as  it  was  by  the  Stoics  and  by  Kant,  as  to 
dissociate  entirely  the  moral  or  rational  from 
the  emotional  life:  to  this  view  the  term 
Bigorism  may  appropriately  be  applied.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  character  of  an  ethical 
doctrine  may  be  determined  by  the  emphasis 
laid  on  a  special  aspect  of  the  emotional  lifo, 
or  a  special  kind  of  motives,  as  in  the 
position  given  to  sympathy  in  the  moral 
theory  of  Adam  Smith,  and  afterwards  of 
Schopenhauer.  Other  grounds  of  distinction 
between  ethical  theories  sometimes  given» 
as  that  of  the  kind  of  objects  to  which  moral 
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action  has  regard  (whether  oneself  simply, 
or  other  persons,  or  conunonities),  may  he 
hotter  dealt  with  in  suhoidination  to  the  first 
ground  of  distinction. 

Premising  that  the  ethical  theories  of  the 
great  systematic  thinkers  (idealistic  or  natural- 
istic) fit  hat  hadly  into  any  independent 
classification,  and  restricting  attention  to  the 
two  first  grounds  of  distinction  giyen  ahove, 
as  the  most  important,  we  may  distinguish 
(i)  theories  which  depend  ehiefiy  on  a  special 
view  of  the  ideal,  end,  or  gumnwm  hawum : 
(a)  the  various  forms  of  Hedonism,  which 
agree  in  maintaining  that  pleasant  feeling  is 
the  ultimate  standard  of  moral  value ;  (5)  the 
doctrines  of  perfection  and  Self-bsalization 
(q.  v*)>  according  to  which  the  moral  ideal  is  a 
perfection  of  character,  or  the  complete  and 
harmonious  development  of  personal  capa- 
cities ;  (2)  theories  which  start  from  the  mode 
in  which  morality  is  apprehended  or  realized : 
(c)  the  various  forms  of  Intuitionism,  aesthetic 
or  perceptional  and  rational ;  (d)  the  various 
forms  of  Empiricism,  which  when  not  simply 
hedonistic,  and  when  it  does  not  accept  ito 
rules  of  duty  from  some  external  authority 
(as  Hohhes  proposes  to  accept  them  from  the 
sovereign),  usually  connects  itself  with  some 
theory  of  evolution. 

(a)  According  to  hedonism,  the  moral  value 
of  conduct  depends  upon  its  tendency  to  in- 
crease pleasure  and  diminish  pain.  This  is 
common  to  all  forms  of  the  theory  from 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  the '  imperfect  Socratic,' 
onwaids.  The  most  importuit  advocate  and 
systematizer  of  this  doctrine  was  Epicurus, 
who  emphasized  the  value  not  of  momentary 
feelings,  hut  of  a  pleasant  or  happy  life,  and 
the  necessity  therefore  of  a  mind  free  from 
disturhance  and  care  (see  Epioubbanibm). 
For  him  the  ideal  life  is  one  of  tranquillity — 
of  quiet  living  and  freedom  from  pain.  But 
it  has  to  he  pointed  out  that  a  life  of  excite- 
ment— of  many  and  varied  pleasures,  sufii- 
ciently  numerous  and  intense  to  make  up  for 
considerahle  pains — is  an  equally  legitimate 
ideal  for  the  hedonist.  And  only  a  calculus 
of  pleasures  and  pains  and  of  the  prohahilities 
of  life  could  decide  which  ideal  is  more 
desirahlei  hedonistically,  for  any  individual 
agent.  In  modem  times  hedonism  has 
divided  into  two  opposed  theories,  egoistic 
and  universalisticy  according  as  the  moral  end 
is  held  to  he  the  agent's  own  greatest  pleasure, 
or  that  of  mankind  (or  even  sentient  heings) 
generally  (see  Gbbatest  Happiness,  Egoism, 
and  Utilitabianibm).     To   the   latter  the 


name  Utilitarianism  was  given  hy  J.  S.  MilL 
The  term  Altbuism  (q.v.),  used  hy  Comte, 
emphasizes  the  reference  to  other  individuals 
rather  than  to  conmmnities;  hut  as  only 
individuals  are  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
this  does  not  distinguish  the  theoiy  from 
utilitarianism.  The  real  distinction  (using 
hoth  terms  hedonistically)  is  that  altruism 
does,  and  utilitarianism  does  not,  deny 
moral  value  to  the  pleasure  of  self.  Mill's 
important  modifications  of  the  hedonistic 
doctrine  are,  first,  his  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  permanent  sources  of  interest  over 
disconnected  pleasures  —  a  point  fruiher 
elahorated  hy  Sidgwick;  and,  secondly,  his 
distinction  of  pleasures  in  kind  or  quality, 
and  contention  that  (e.g.)  intellectual  pleasures 
are  of  higher  moral  value  than  sensuous 
pleasures,  quite  independently  of  any  superior 
intensity,  purity,  frvitf ulness,  or  other  quanti- 
tative distinctions.  But  this  clearly  makes 
not  pleasure  itself,  hut  thatwhich  distinguishes 
the  higher  pleasure  from  the  lower  the  ultimate 
standard  of  value,  and  is  accordingly  incon- 
sistent with  the  hedonistic  principle. 

(6)  The  doctrines  of  Pebfechon  (q.v.),  and 
Self-bbaiiIzation  (q.v.),  in  so  far  as  they  are 
dbtinct  frx)m  the  more  purely  rationaJistic 
or  intuitional  forms  of  idealistic  ethics,  may 
he  said  to  date  fr^m  Aristotle,  who  maintained 
that  the  chief  good  consisted  in  an  activity 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  virtue  (see 
Eudaihonia).  The  theories  which  may  be 
grouped  under  this  head  are  much  more 
divergent  from  one  another  in  nature,  and 
often  less  clear  in  statement,  than  are  the 
different  hedonistic  theories.  The  nature  of 
the  perfection  which  is  to  he  attained,  or 
of  the  self  which  is  to  he  realized,  can  only 
be  expounded  after  a  philosophical  inquiry; 
and  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Spinoza  and 
Leibnitz,  Fichte  and  Hegel,  might  all  be 
included  under  this  head.  The  form  in  which 
the  notion  of  self-realization  appears  in 
contemporary  ethics  is  largely  due  to  T.  H. 
Oreen,  who  lays  special  stress  hotli  on  the 
spiritual  or  rational  and  on  the  social  nature 
of  the  self. 

(c)  According  to  the  intuitional  view  of 
ethics  the  end  of  conduct  consists  in  the 
correspondence  of  voluntary  activity  with 
certain  intuitively  recognized  moral  rules. 
This  view  has  its  historical  antecedent  in  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  laws  of  nature,  helon|^ng  to 
the  reason  of  the  universe  and  apprehended 
by  the  consuhstantial  reason  of  man.  The 
same  doctrine  formulated  in  theological  terms 
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led  to  the  dominant  systems  of  mediaeval 
ethics  and  their  related  doctrines  of  Stnbebb- 
818  (q.  y .)  and  Conscibnce  (q.  v.).  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  English  philosophy  these  moral  first 
principles  were  regarded  as  principles  of  the 
mnaua  communis  by  Herbert  of  Cherbary ; 
and  he  may  accordingly  be  held  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  English  school  of  intaitional 
or  common-sense  morality.  Bat  in  the 
English  moralists  of  the  i8ih  centuiy  this 
immediate  apprehension  of  moral  valae  was 
interpreted  as  aesthetic  or  perceptional  rather 
than  rational  by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson. 
Hutcheson  elaborated  the  doctrine  (derived 
from  Shafiesbnry)  of  a  moral  sense — 'a  natural 
and  immediate  determination  to  approve 
certain  affections,  and  actions  consequent  upon 
them^  or  a  natural  sense  of  immediate 
excellence  in  them ' — and  combined  this  view 
with  the  utilitarian  criterion  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rational  or  *  dogmatic '  interpreta- 
tion of  the  moral  faculty  was  worked  out 
anew  by  Samuel  Clarke,  Price,  and  Beid. 
The  'philosophical'  intuitionism  of  Kant 
reaches  a  complete  synthesis  of  moral  law 
founded  upon  a  criticism  of  the  reason. 
The  speculative  theories  of  ethics  which  have 
resulted  from  Kant's  criticism  tend  rather  to 
the  perfectionist  than  to  the  traditional  in- 
tuitional ideal. 

(<n  The  theory  of  evolution,  which  traces 
the  development  both  of  moral  conduct  and 
of  moral  ideas,  was,  when  first  applied  to 
ethics,  associated  with  the  hedonistic  theory, 
but  was  soon  found  to  lead  to  modifications 
of  that  theory  (as  by  Spencer);  while  other 
writers  (of  whom  L.  Stephen  was  one  of  the 
earliest)  have  attempted  a  more  specifically 
evolutionist  ethics.  By  these  writers  some 
such  conception  as  social  vitality  has  often 
been  taken  as  the  ethical  ideal ;  but  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work  done  by  the 
evolutionist  moralists  has  been  (as  was 
natural)  in  tracing  the  genesis  and  progress 
of  morality  both  historically  and  in  the 
individual,  rather  than  in  independent  con* 
tributions  towards  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  conditions  of  moral  value 
(however,  cf.  Wobth). 

Literature :  hedonistic  theories  are  chiefly 
represented  by  Gassbndi,  De  vita,  moribus  et 
doctrina  Epicuri  (1647);  Hobbbs,  Elements 
of  Law,  Human  Nature  (1640),  and  Leviathan 
(1651);  LocKB,  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding  (1690);  Hutcheson,  Syst. 
of  Mor.  Fhilos.  (1755)  (who  adopts  greatest 
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happiness  as  the  moral  standard);  Humb, 
Human  Nature,  Bk.  Ill  (1740),  and  Princ. 
of  Mor.  (1751);  Lambttbib,  L'art  de  jouir 
(1751);  HBLVBTn78,De  resprit(i758);  Hol- 
BACH,  Syst.  de  la  Nature  (i  770^,  and  Elements 
de  la  morale  universelle  (1776);  Palet,  Mor. 
and  Folit.  Philos.  (1785);  Bbntham,  Princ. 
of  Mor.  and  Legisl.  (1789);  J.  S,  Mill, 
Utilitarianism  (1861);  H.  Sjdowick,  Meth^ 
of  Ethics  (1874);  Spbncbb,  Princ.  of  Ethics 
1879-93);  OiSTCKi,  Orundziige  d.  Mor. 
1883),  and  Mor.  Philos.  (1888).  Cf.  J. 
Watson,  Hedonistic  Theories  (1895). 

Divergent  expressions  of  the  perfectionist 
ideal,  combined  with  hedonistic  &ctors,  are  to 
be  found  in  Cumbbbland,  De  legibus  naturae 
(1672);  Spinoza,  Ethica  (1677);  Lbibntez, 
Th6odic^  {i*jio)j  Nouveaux  Essais  (written 
1704),  and  Principes  de  la  Nature  et  de  la 
OdUse  (171 4).  Modem  theories  of  self-realiza- 
tion influenced  by  Fichtb  (Syst.  d.  Sittenlehre, 
1798),  and  more  precisely  by  Hboel  (Philos. 
des  Bechts,  iSaiV  are  represented  in 
English  chiefly  by  F.  H.  Bbadlet  (Ethical 
Studies,  1876)  and  T.  H.  Gbeen  (Prolegomena 
to  Ethics,  1882). 

The  chief  moral  sense  writers  were 
Shaftbsbubt,  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue 
and  Merit  (1699);  Hutchbson,  Inquiry  into 
the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue  (1729);  Essay  on  the  Passions,  with 
Illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense  (1728); 
and  Syst  of  Mor.  Philos.  (1755)*  The  ethics 
of  sympathy  was  set  fortn  by  Adah  Smith, 
Mor.  Sent.  (1759)1  ^^^  ^  ™^^®  recent  times 
by  SoHOPBKHAUBB,  Die  beiden  Qrund- 
probleme  d.  Moral  (1841).  The  intel- 
lectualist  tradition  of  intuitionism  is  re- 
presented by  CuDWOBTH,  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Morality  (pubL  posthumously, 
1731);  S.  Glabkb,  Boyle  Lectures  (1705); 
J.  BuTLEB,  the  etliical  doctrine  of  whose 
Sermons  (1726)  is  allied  to  that  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  who  approaches  the  intellectualist 
view  in  his  Diss,  on  Virtue  (17  36) ;  B.  Pbicb, 
Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  of  Morals 
(1757) ;  T.  Ebid,  Active  Powers  (1788). 
Modem  intuitional  ethics  has  been  modifieid 
by  Kabt,  Grundl^gung  d.  Met.  d.  Sitten 
(1785);  Krit  d.  prakt  Vemunfb  (1788).  It 
is  represented  chiefly  by  Whbwbll,  Elements 
of  Morality  ^1841);  Caldbbwood,  Handb. 
of  Mor.  Philos.  (1874);  BiCKABT,  Mor. 
Philos.  (1889).  MABTiNBAir'8  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory  (1885)  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
original  outcome  of  recent  intuitional  doctrine. 

The  influence  of  the  theoiy  of  evolution  upon 
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ethics  is  shown  chiefly  in  Smoox,  Natural 

Law  (1877);  Sfbkcbb,  Princ.  of  Ethics 
1879-93);  ^'  Stbfhsm,  Science  of  Ethics 
1882);  BoLPH,  Biologische  Fh>bleme  (1882) ; 

HOffdino,  Gnindlage  d.  human,  Ethik  (Ger. 

trans.,  1880),  and  Ethik  (Oer.  trans.,  1888); 

8.  Albxandeb,  Moral  Chrder  and  Progress 

(1889);     WUNDT,    Ethik    (1886);     SUCMBL, 

Einleit.  in  die  Moralwissenschaft  (1892-3); 
Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret.  (1897). 
SoBLBT,  Ethics  of  Naturalism  (1885),  and 
HuxLBY,  Evolution  and  Ethics  (Romanes 
Lecture,  1893),  '^^  criticisms  of  the  evolu- 
tion theory  of  ethics.  (W.B.B.,  h.s.) 

Btliics  [d**  ^^  v^cni,  from  IfBos,  used  by 
Aristotle  in  the  sense  of  character  and 
disposition,  but  having  originally  the  same 
reference  to  the  externals  of  custom  or 
usage  as  IA>c,  of  which  it  is  a  lengthened 
form.  The  term  moraUs  was  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  an  equivalent  of  Aristotle's  riBuc6s] : 
Qer.  Bihik  {Sittenlehre) ;  Fr.  tnarale,  Hhique  \ 
Itcd.  edca.  The  science  of  the  ideal  in  human 
character  and  conduct. 

The  terms  ethics,  moral  science,  and  moral 
philosophy  are  used  almost  synonymously. 
No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between '  ethical ' 
and  'moral,'  except  that  the  latter  term  is 
somewhat  more  commonly  used  of  the  facts 
and  judgments  with  which  the  science  deals. 
Ethics  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  the '  art ' 
of  conduct,  just  as  logic  has  been  called  the 
art  of  thinking.  But  the  former  definition 
can  be  defended  as  little  as  the  latter. 
According  to  the  older  use  of  the  terms,  an 
art  has  to  do  with  production,  not  with 
practice  or  conduct.  Further,  ethics  does 
not  teach  the  doing  of  good,  but  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  goodness. 
This  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  practice, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  condition 
of  will  required  for  good  conduct  Ethics 
has,  however,  to  do  not  merely  with  actual 
conduct,  but  with  right  or  good  conduct,  and 
accordingly  with  an  ideal  from  which  rules 
may  be  laid  down  for  actual  conduct,  so  that 
it  may  be  called  a  normative  science. 

Whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  science 
or  as  a  branch  of  philosophy  is  a  more 
difficult  question:  partly  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty which  attaches  to  the  distinction 
between  science  and  philosophy,  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  ethioeJ  inquiry^  itself.  It  has 
to  do. with  the  flstcts  of  conduct  as  displayed 
in  individual  experience  and  in  the  social 
order  and  development,  and  thus  deals  with 
a  more  or  less  well-defined  groupof  phenomena. 


But  it  is  concerned  not  merely  with  the  order 
of  occurrence  of  these  &cts,  but  with  their 
relation  to  norms  or  rules,  in  virtue  of  whick 
relation  the  frusta  of  conduct  are  judged  good 
or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  These  norms  or 
rules,  which  may  appear  udmost  disconnectedly 
in  ordinary  consciousness,  admit  of  inner 
relation  and  justification  when  shown  to 
result  horn  an  ideal  which  has  validity  aa  a 
standard  of  moral  goodness  or  moral  vslae. 

It  is  in  determining  the  ideal  or  moral  end 
that   ethics  requires  a  philosophical  rather 
than  a  merely  scientifio  mode  of  treatment. 
The  attempts  to  decide  this  question  inde- 
pendently of  general  philosophy  or  of  meta- 
physics are  chiefly  the  following :  (a)  testing 
the  applicability  to  conduct  of  the  various 
ends  which  are   prima  facU  reasonable— 
a  method  which  may  leave  the  inquirer  with 
two  or  more  competing  systems,  and  which 
besides  seems  to  attribute  too  great  impor- 
tance to  the  precise  applicability  of  the  end 
to  the  complex  and  varying  conditions  of 
life,  while  the  reasonable  ends  to  be  con- 
sidered can  hardly  be  exhaustively  discovered 
without  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
self-conscious    activity  and    its    relation  to 
reality;    (()  appealing  to  the  individual  oon- 
scionsness  of  what  is  desired,  as  was  done 
by  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  interests  of  his  happiness- 
theory;  (c)  testing  the  fitness  of  conduct  to 
promote  social  order  and  progress.     At  any 
given  stage  of  social  development  the  con- 
ditions of  social  order  may  be  laid  down  from 
an  analysis  of  that  order  and  examination 
of  the  conduct  fitted  to  maintain  it ;  but  the 
social  order  is  itself  in  constant  process  of 
development,  the  direction  of  which  is  partly 
determined  by  the  moral  ideals  of  the  membem 
of  the  society.   And  at  any  given  stage  of  the 
development  of  an  individual  consciousness, 
its  content  may  be  systematicaUy  elaborated 
so  as  to  give  an  account  of  the  duties  it  holds 
binding,  or  of  the  ends  regarded  by  it  as 
desirable ;  but  this  content  also  is  variable. 
And  a  standard  is  needed  to   justify  the 
obligatoriness  of  these  duties  or  the  value 
of  tibese  ends.     Thus  neither  the  sociological 
nor  the  psychological  method  seems  sufficient 
to    determine    tibie    ideal    of    goodness    for 
conduct.     Cf.  Ekb  (moral). 

We  accordingly  find  that,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  ethical  doctrines  are  closely  connected 
with  the  general  philosophical  point  of  view 
of  a  thinker.  This  does  not  hold  true  of 
many  of  the  English  moralists  of  the  i8th 
century,  nor,  among  systematic  philosophers, 
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of  Herbart ;  but  the  contemporary  moralists 
who  treat  ethics  simply  as  a  science  are 
often  influenced  by  a  natnralistic  or  an 
agnostic  interpretation  of  the  world  and  of 
life. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  of  ethics  are : 
(i)  the  ideal  or  end,  which  is  the  standard 
of  goodness  in  character  and  conduct.  The 
terms  right,  duty,  virtue,  value  are  some- 
times used  in  place  of  this;  but,  more 
correctly,  they  signify  respectiyely  the 
agreement  of  conduct  with  the  rule  or  law 
resulting  from  this  standard,  the  relation  of 
the  law  as  authoritative  for  a  will  which  may 
nevertheless  disobey  the  law,  the  organiza- 
tion of  right  conduct  into  habits  of  acting, 
the  degree  of  approximation  to  the  ideal. 
(2)  Freedom,  or  the  power  of  conforming 
to  the  law  or  realizing  the  ideal  belonging 
to  human  conscious  activity.  It  is  only 
because  man  is  able  not  only  to  apprehend 
a  moral  law  or  ideal,  but  consciously  to  guide 
his  conduct  by  it,  in  presence  of  competing 
inducements,  that  he  is  a  moral  being. 
Ethics  has  accordingly  to  investigate  the 
meaning  and  possibility,  as  well  as  the 
implications  and  applications  of  these  con- 
ceptions. And  in  this  department  of  its 
inquiry  it  is  not  independent  of  metaphysics. 
But  these  questions  are  connected  with  other 
ethical  questions  of  a  more  specifically  scien- 
tific character :  e.g.  the  psychological  nature  of 
moral  motives,  moral  ideas,  and  moral  habits 
(or  virtues);  the  system  of  duties  and  of 
virtues,  and  their  connection  with  social 
institutions  and  customs.  With  regard  to 
these  questions,  the  theory  of  evolution  has 
had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  ethics, 
bringing  out  the  histoiy  of  moral  conduct 
and  moral  ideas  in  connection  with  one 
another  and  with  social  institutions.  Cf. 
Ethical  Theobiss. 

Literature :  in  addition  to  the  works  cited 
under  Ethical  Theobiss,  the  following  may 
be  dted :  Schleiebjcacheb,  Syst.  d.  Sitten- 
lehre  (1835);  Benouvieb,  Sci.  de  la  morale 
(1869);  Hebbabt,  Prakt.  Fhilos.  (1808); 
Steinthal,  Ethik  (1885);  Nahlowskt,  Allg. 
Ethik  (1885) ;  E.  von  HABTKAim,  Das  sitt- 
liche  Bewusstsein  (1879);  Faulsek,  Syst.  of 
Ethics  (Eng.  trans.,  1899);  Outau,  Esquisse 
d'une  Morale  sans  Obligation  (1885);  S.  H. 
Ho]>680N,  Met.  of  Experience,  iii  (1899); 
the  important  elaborations  of  ethics  as  the 
theory  of  values  by  Meinoko,  Psychologisch- 
ethische  Untersuchungen  z.  Werttheorie 
(1894]^  and  Y.  Ehbbnpbls,  Syst  d.  Wert- 


theorie (1897-8);  and  the  introductory 
works:  J.  H.  Muibhead,  Elements  of 
Ethics  (1892) ;  J.  Dewet,  Outlines  of  Ethics 

ii89i);  J.  S.  Mageekzib,  Manual  of  Ethics 
1893) ;  J.  Seth,  Study  of  Ethical  Principles 
(1894).  Among  the  more  important  histories 
of  ethics  are  Schleiebmacheb,  Krit.  d.  bis- 
herigen  Sittenlehre  (1803);  Vobl&ndeb, 
Gesch.  d.  Moral-,  Bechts-  u.  Staats-Lehre 
(1885) ;  I.  H.  Fichte,  Syst.  d.  Ethik  (1850^ ; 
Schmidt,  Ethik  d.  alten  Qriechen  (i88a); 
ZiEOLEB,  Ethik  d.  alten  Qriechen  u.  Bomer 
(1881),  and  Christl.  Ethik  (and  ed.,  1892); 
Qass,  Oesch.  d.  christl.  Ethik  (1881) ; 
JoDL,  Oesch.  d.  Ethik  in  d.  neuem  Fhilos. 
(1882-9);  FouiLLiE,  Syst.  de  Mor.  contem- 
porains  (1883);  Gutau,  Mor.  anglaise  con- 
temporaine  (2nd  ed.,  1885) ;  and  uie  admir- 
able short  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics 
by  H.  SiBOWiCK  (3rd  ed.,  1892).  See  also 
Ethics  (Christian).  (w.b.8.,  h.8.) 

Ethics  (Christian),  (i)  A  systematio 
scientific  ingathering  and  articulation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  bearing  upon 
individual  conduct;  and  (2)  an  exposition  of 
the  Christian  ethos  or  general  Christian  atti- 
tude towards  life  and  society. 

In  its  root  sense,  the  term  ethics  does  not 
refer  merely  to  conduct,  but  also  to  a  com- 
munity or  agreement  amongst  larger  or  smaller 
groups  of  men  in  approving  and  appropriating 
or  disapproving  certain  modes  of  life  and 
ideals  of  character.  This  is  best  indicated, 
possibly,  in  the  contrasts  presented  by  different 
modem  nationalities,  or  by  different  sections 
of  the  Christian  community,  or  even  between 
different  ranks  of  society  in  the  same  state. 
Theologically  viewed.  Christian  ethics  is  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  considerations  which 
dogmatics  sets  forth  theoretically. 

A  due  and  full  statement  of  the  contents 
of  Christian  ethics  would  consist  of  the 
following:  (i)  an  account  of  the  relation 
of  Christian  ethics  to  other  disciplines — ^to 
metaphysics,  ethics  proper  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, psychology,  theology,  sociology,  and 
the  like;  (2)  a  discussion  of  the  Christian 
ideal  in  its  religio-historical,  formal,  and 
material  aspects ;  (3)  an  outline  of  Christian 
duties  directly  dedudble  from  the  foregoing ; 
(4)  following  from  all  these,  what  might  be 
called  a  Christian  sociology— dealing  with 
marriage  and  the  family,  the  state,  and  so  on. 
Some  would  add  to  this  a  discussion  of  the 
Church,  viewed  as  the  Christian  community. 

Literature :  Dobkeb,  Syst  of  Christ  Ethics 
(Eng.  trans.),  where  the  literature  of  special 
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topics  is  fiilly  given ;  Nkwman  Smtth,  Christ. 
Ethics;  Maubicx,  The  Epistles  of  St.  John ; 
Kkight,  The  Christ.  Ethic ;  EOsTLnr,  Christl. 
Ethik.  (B.X.W.) 

Sthnogvaphy  (i)f  Stlmology  (a)  [(i 
Gr.  HBvoSf  a  people,  +  ypax^tp^  to  write ;  ( 

I10VOS,  people,  +  \&yotf  discourse] :  Ger.  Bthno- 
graphiBj  Eihndlogie  {yotJeerhund^ ;  Fr.  ethno^ 
graphie,  ethnologte ;  Ital.  etnogrqfia,  etnoiogia. 
Ethnography  and  ethnology  form  two  liurge 
divisions  of  Akthbopology  (q.  v.),  and  relate 
to  the  stady  of  human  groups  and  organiza- 
tions*—hordes,  clans,  races,  peoples,  nations. 

In  distinction  from  one  another,  ethnography 
includes  the  descriptive,  external  account  of 
particular  groups  of  men  and  their  status, 
occupations,  and  institutions;  while  ethno- 
logy presents  the  explanatory  and  investiga- 
tive study  of  such  racial  and  cultural  relations 
in  general.  The  two  divisions  thus  deal 
largely  with  the  same  materials,  many  in* 
vestigations  contributing  almost  equally  to 
both;  and  differ  mainly  as  the  preparatory 
collection,  arrangement,  and  description  of  the 
nature  and  occurrence  of  any  phenomena 
differ  from  the  systematic  and  interpretative 
study  of  the  causes  and  influences  affecting  it 
and  its  correlated  phenomena. 

Of  prime  importance  to  these  sciences  is 
everything  that  relates  to  the  determination 
of  origins,  migrations,  distributions,  variations, 
and  correlations  of  the  several  races  and 
peoples.  Apart  from  the  problems  which 
concern  the  descent  of  man  and  his  antiquity, 
the  fundamental  ethnological  problems  relate 
(a)  to  the  specific  unity  of  the  human  species, 
whether  originally  derived  from  one  single 
parent  stock  (the  monogenistic  view)  or  from 
several  (the  polygenistic  view);  (b)  to  the 
varietal  diversity  of  man,  i.  e.  the  fundameni»l 
type  varieties  of  the  human  race  (Hominidae); 
(c)  to  the  classification  of  these  in  suitable  eth- 
nical groups  (Mongolian,  Caucasian,  American, 
Ethiopian,  or  similar  classification);  (c2)  to 
the  determination  of  the  migrations  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  races  and  their  relation  to 
one  another.  In  this  investigation  the  distinc- 
tion between  prehistoric  and  historic  is  of 
prime  importance;  prehistoric  evidence  being 
largely  of  the  form  of  skeletal  remains  of  man 
and  relics  of  primitive  industries,  while  in 
historic  times  these  are  in  themselves  more 
complete,  and  are  supplemented  by  written 
and  oral  traditions  and  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tive details  in  regard  to  institutions  and 
organizations.  The  unity  and  fundamental 
varieties  of  the  human  race  must  be  largely 


decided  upon  the  evidence  of  the  physical 
character  of  human  remains — i.e.  euch  evi- 
dence is  somatological  or  physical,  while  the 
further  history  of  human  groups,  although 
both  physical  and  mental,  is  laiigely  ihe 
latter.  It  is  to  be  derived  from  the  evidence 
of  man's  sociological  institutions,  the  direction 
and  nature  of  his  psychological  development, 
his  language,  his  arts  and  sciences,  his  rdigion. 
The  detailed  problems  of  ethnology  thus  relate 
to  the  racial  history,  the  distribution  and  evo- 
lution of  special  physical  traits  (colour  of 
skin,  proportion  of  h^Ml,  &c.),  or  of  particular 
groups  of  customs  and  institutions.  This 
latter  division  is  particularly  fertile,  and  con- 
stitutes a  large  portion  of  ethnological  litera- 
ture. Language,  written  and  spoken,  groups 
of  customs  and  traditions,  myths  and  belief, 
family  relationships  and  tribal  organizations, 
music  and  the  dance,  the  arts  of  the  field  and 
the  loom,  of  the  worker  in  wood,  in  metal,  or 
in  stone ;  the  history  of  human  habitations, 
and  transportation  by  land  and  sea;  these 
and  many  more  may  be  cited  to  indicate  the 
scope  of  special  ethnolc^cal  studies.  Such 
descriptive  details,  when  collected  in  regard 
to  a  single  people  or  group,  as  well  as  the 
comprehensive  description  in  all  these  respects 
of  the  physical  and  mental  status  of  a  special 
people  or  group,  may  properly  be  spoken  of  as 
ethnographic.  Such  ethnographic  literature, 
particularly  as  accumulated  by  travellers  in 
modem  times,  is  most  extensive. 

Literature:  general  introductory  works  to 
the  study  of  Ethnology  are :  Keank,  Ethno- 
logy (1897),  442;  ToPiNABD,  Anthropology 
(1878),  548;  QuATBEFAOBS,  The  Human 
Species  (1879V  498;  Bbinton,  Baces  and 
Peoples  (1890),  313;  MoBSELLi,  AntropoL 
generale  (1889-91).  Also  see  Anthbopo- 
LO6T.  Consult  in  r^^ard  to  the  status  of 
special  literature  the  article  Ethnography 
in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  ad  fin.  (J^J-) 

Sthdlogy  [Gr.  1^,  custom,  +  XtSyor,  dis- 
course]: Oer.  EiMoffie,  Charakteroiogie 
(Bahnsen) ;  Fr.  Hkologie ;  Ital.  etologia.  ^e 
science  of  the  formation  of  human  character, 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  groups  of  men. 

The  term  is  used  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who  r^^ards 
ethology  as  a  deductive  science,  whose 
'  principles  are  properly  the  middle  principles, 
the  {xxiofnata  media  (as  Bacon  would  have 
said)  of  the  science  of  mind ;  as  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  empirical  laws 
resultiog  from  simple  observation,  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  highest  generalization&'  He 
calls  it '  the  Exact  Science  of  Human  Nature ; 
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for  its  truths  are  not,  like  the  empirical  laws 
which  depend  on  them,  approximate  generaliza- 
tions, but  real  laws ' — idthough  '  hypothetical 
only,'  and  affirming  'tendencies,  not  facts.* 
Other  usages  are  those  of  Wundt  and 
Bailey. 

Literaiun :  J.  S.  Mill,  Syst.  of  Logic,  Bk. 
YI.  chap.  Y ;  Wundt,  Logik  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  a. 
369 ;  J.  Wabd,  in  Lit.  J.  of  Ethics,  i.  446  ff.; 
T.  P.  Bailet,  Ethology  (1899),  and  Bibliog. 
Be&.  in  Ethology  (1899).  (w.b.8.-j.h.b.) 

StluMi  [Or. J:  Oer.  Ethos;  Fr.  momrs; 
Ital.  coslwne  morale.  Moral  disposition  or 
character;  especiaUy  the  prevalent  moral  dis- 
position of  a  community,  as  shown  in  its 
customary  behaTiour. 

The  reference  to  the  internal  traits  of  dis- 
position, instead  of  to  external  results,  dis- 
tinguishes ethos  from  Custom  (q.  v.),  although 
the  Oreek  term  ^ot  (of  which  it  is  a  trans- 
literation) had  originally  the  same  reference 
to  external  conditions  as  the  related  term 
IBos.  Cf.  Wundt,  j?C^,  Ft.  L  chap.  i.  (w.b.8.) 

Btiology  [Or.  atria,  cause,  +  X^r,  dis- 
course]: Oer.  AHologie;  Fr.  iHologie;  Ital. 
etioiogta,  (0  Li  philosophy:  the  science  of 
Causb  and  Effect  (q.  v.). 

(a)  Li  medicine :  the  science  of  the  causes 
of  organic  and  mental  disease.  (e.m.) 

In  biology:  that  branch  of  biology  which 
deals  with  the  origin  and  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  organic  beings. 

Introduced  by  Huxley  {Anatomy  oflfwerte- 
hrate  Animals,  Introd.  35,  1877),  but  not  in 
general  use.  (c.ll.m.-j.ii.b.) 

Stymology  [Or.  trvitot,  true,  +  \6yos,  dis- 
course]: Oer.  ^tymologie;  Fr.  itymologie; 
Ital.  etimologia.  The  history  of  a  word,  so  hr 
as  it  can  be  traced  towards  its  origin,  as 
regards  both  its  form  and  its  signification; 
tlukt  department  of  scientific  grammar  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  determination  of  such 
word-history. 

Among  the  ancient  Oreeks,  etymology  was 
used  of  the  search  for  the  hvfiop,  the  real 
and  essential  meaning  of  a  word,  a  search 
conducted  in  the  belief  that  words,  as  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  things  they  denoted, 
held  within  them  the  secret  of  the  inner 
nature  of  things  and  ideas.  The  etymology 
of  modem  scientific  grammar  seeks  to  dis- 
cover the  earlier  history  of  the  forms  and 
values  of  words,  using  the  comparison  of 
cognate  languages  and  dialects  where  direct 
tradition  fja^.  It  includes  the  cases  where 
a  word  can  be  followed  back  into  the  territory 
of  another  language  from  which  it  has  been 


borrowed.  The  etymology  of  a  word  is  not 
directly  applicable  in  determining  the  proper 
form  or  use  of  that  word  in  current  speech. 
The  earlier  meaning  is  no  'truer'  than  the 
later.  It  shows,  however,  how  the  word  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  affords  a  basis  of 
judgment  in  estimating  the  orbit  and  axis 
of  its  value. 

The  best  illustration  of  modem  etymological 
work  will  be  found  in  Murray's  New  English 
Dictionary  (1884-),  and  Kluge's  Etymcl. 
Wcrtorbuch  der  deutsehen  Spradis  (6th  ed., 

1 898-).  (B.LW.) 

EnlnilideB.  Lived  in  the  4th  century  b.c. 
Born  at  Miletus,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Euclid 
of  Megara,  and  a  member  of  the  Megarian 
school.  He  and  Alexinus  are  mentioned  as 
inventors  of  new  fallacies  in  the  school.  They 
opposed  Aristotle. 

Eooluurist  [Or.  c^,  well,  +  x^P^^t  &vour, 
grace] :  Oer.  heUiges  Abendmahl,  EueharisHs ; 
Fr.  sainte  ehie,  eucharistie;  Ital.  Eucaristia. 
One  of  the  several  names  given  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  did  not 
reach  its  complete  development  in  the  Latin 
Church  till  the  6th  century;  and  after  the 
Beformation  very  divergent  views  emei|^ 
with  regard  to  it.  WiUiout  going  into  the 
numerous  details  connected  with  the  subject, 
these  positions  may  be  very  briefly  summarized 
as  follows:  (i)  The  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence. The  whole  substance  of  the  bread  is 
converted  into  the  body,  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  of  Christ, 
as  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed.  This,  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,  raise  the  curious 
problem  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ.  (2) 
The  doctrine  of  the  virtual  presence,  which 
implies  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  only  medium 
through  which  Christ  confers  the  benefits  of 
his  atonement  upon  men.  (3)  The  doctrine 
of  the  figurative  presence,  according  to  which 
the  rite  and  the  elements  are  memorials  of 
Christ's  death  till  he  come.  Philosophy  of 
religion  would  distinguish  between  the  rite  and 
the  elements,  while  a  distinctively  Christian 
philosophy  of  religion  would  contend  for  the 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  former,  but 
hold  the  latter  for  mere  symbols.  Obviously, 
the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  presence  here 
advocated  admits  of  widely  divergent  inter- 
pretations. 

Literature:  Dobnbb,  Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  305  f.,  where  the  literature 
is  fully  given.  (b.m.w.) 

BiMlid   of  Alexandria.     Lived   about 
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300  B.C.  in  Alexandria,  and  taught  mathe- 
maticB  there  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I  (Soter), 
who  died  ahont  282  b.c.  His  Elements  of 
Otometry  is  the  only  ancient  system  of  geometry 
extant.  It  was  a  standard  work  for  2,000 
years.  He  is  called  *  the  &ther  of  geometry/ 
which  is  termed  '  Euclidian '  from  him. 

Euclid  of  Xagara.  Greek  philosopher, 
who  lived  ahont  400  B.C.  Papil  of  Socrates, 
and  said  to  haye  seen  him  die.  After  that 
event  (399  b.  c.)  he  returned  to  Megara  and 
founded  a  £unous  school  of  Megarians,  taking 
his  doctrine  in  part  from  hoth  the  Eleatics 
and  Socrates. 

Snolidiaa  Spaoe.  The  'ordinary'  or 
trinlimensional  Spacb  (q.  v.)  of  the  Euclidian 
geometry.  (jji.b.) 

Evdaemonimi  [Or.  Mokiuada,  happiness] : 
Oer.  Efidtimonismus ;  Fr.  eudJhnonimne ;  Ital. 
eudemonimio.  The  theory  that  happiness  is 
the  chief  good  for  man,  or  the  ethical  Extd 
(q.  ▼.)  for  ioA  conduct. 

The  term  is  derived  from  Eudaimonia  (q.v.), 
which  was  first  used  as  the  leading  conception 
of  ethics  hy  Aristotle.  The  eudaemonism  of 
Aristotle  was  a  theory  which  placed  the  chief 
good  in  an  active  life  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  excellence  or  virtue.  But  a  different 
view,  which  found  the  essential  element  of 
this  highest  life  in  the  feeling  of  pleasure, 
found  its  way  into  the  school  of  Aristotle  as 
early  as  the  Entdemian  Ethics  formerly  ascribed 
to  Aristotle  himself,  and  included  in  the  Corpus 
Aristoteiicum.  The  hedonistic  interpretation 
of  what  constitutes  eudaimonia,  or  happy  life, 
was  urged  with  confidence  by  Epicurus  and 
his  followers ;  and  the  traditional  renderings 
of  the  word  into  other  languages  have  en- 
couraged this  meaning.  Thus  the  term  eu- 
daemonism, in  modem  philosophy,  is  almost 
universally  used  for  the  ethical  theory  which 
puts  forward  happiness  (in  the  sense  of  pleasure 
and  freedom  firom  pain^  as  the  end  of  life. 
The  term  eudaemonism  (happiness-theory)  be- 
comes in  this  way  indistinguishable  in  meaning 
from  hedonism  (pleasure-theory).  The  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  ICillpe  {EMeUwng  in  die  Philos., 
§  14)  that  hedonism  takes  corporeal  pleasure 
for  tne  end,  and  eudaemonism  mental  pleasure, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  historical  usage,  and 
would  leave  no  important  theories  to  be 
described  as  hedonistic. 

Thecharacterandpractical  value  of  the  theory 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  sources  (sensuous, 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  social,  or  conscientious 
feelings)  to  which  happiness  is  regarded  as 
mainly  due,  and  according  to  whether  the 


agent  is  bidden  to  regard  his  own  happiness 
only  or  to  promote  that  of  others.  Kant  la 
thus  mistaken  in  asserting  that  'the  eudae- 
monist  is  he  who  sets  the  highest  determinant 
of  his  will  in  utility  and  hu  own  happiness. 
AU  eudaemonists  are  therefore  practical  egoistr' 
(Anthrop.f  init.).  The  vast  difference  between 
the  egoistic  and  universaliatio  forms  of  thecny 
has  been  set  forth,  especially,  by  J.  S.  Mill 
{Utilitairianism)  and  H.  Sidgwick  {Meth,  of 
Ethics),  Owing  to  the  variance  between  the 
Aristotelian  meaning  of  eudaimonia  and  the 
modem  'happiness,'  stricter  writers  prefer 
the  term  hedonism  to  eudaemonism,  e.g. 
Sidgwick  (as  above);  on  the  other  side,  see 
Pfleiderer,  Eur  Ehrenretiung  des  Eudamonr 
ismus  (1879).  The  term  is  used  in  its 
Aristotelian  sense  by  J.  Seth,  Etkiedl  Prtii- 
ciples  {iSg4),  (w.b.8.) 

EncUumonia  [Or.  c^do^ior^  commonly 
rendered  happiness] :  Oer.  OliickseUgheit ;  Fr. 
bonhewr ;  Ital.  foUcUdt^  Well-being  or  wel&re. 
See  Eudaemonism. 

The  word  means  literally  the  condition 
of  being  guided  or  finvoured  by  a  good 
genius,  and  hence  good  fortune  or  happi- 
ness. Plato  speaks  of  evimtioma  as  the  end  or 
goal  of  the  political  art  {Etiihyd,,  391  B); 
and  the  term  is  adopted  by  Aristotle  as  used 
both  by  thinkers  and  by  plain  men  as  an 
expression  for  the  highest  attainable  good  of 
man.  As  such  it  becomes  the  central  concep- 
tion of  his  ethical  system,  and  receives  a 
special  meaning  as  the  result  of  his  analysis. 
He  holds  it  to  be  an  active  condition  which 
cannot  be  analysed  into  any  succession  or  sum 
of  pleasures,  though  pleasure  accompanies  its 
realization.  It  is  a  well-being  which  conaistB 
in  well-doing — an  activity  (cWpycia)  in  accor- 
dance with  the  highest  excellence  {aptr^,  or 
virtue)  attainable  by  man  {Eth.  i^.,  L  iv.  a, 
&c.);  and  his  highest  conception  of  this  ac- 
tivity was  a  life  of  pure  speculation,  although 
he  did  not  maintain  that  such  a  life  was 
attainable  by  man.  The  Aristotelian  or  Peri- 
patetic school,  however,  soon  tended  to  an 
interpretation  of  eudaimonia  in  terms  of  plea- 
sure {^vfj),  and  Epicurus  enforced  the  doc- 
trine that  eudaimonia  was  pleasure.  In  this 
way  the  Latin  equivalent  of  MtuiMovia  (Jelicitas\ 
as  well  as  its  traditional  renderings  in  modem 
languages,  have  a  hedonistic  meaning  which  is 
alien  to  liie  Aristotelian  conception  of  eudai- 
monia. (W.B.8.) 

Endaiiiiis.  A  Oreek,  native  of  Rhodes, 
pupil  of  Aristotle.  He  is  signalised  by  the 
Eudemian   Ethics,    formerly    attributed    to 
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Aristotle.  Other  fimgments  of  his  are  extant. 
See  Febipatbtigs. 

Svaeliiaiui:  Ger.  Eutdnaner;  Fr.  ButS" 
Hens;  ItaL  Eusdnani,  One  of  the  great 
parties  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  They  were 
80  called  from  their  leader,  Eueebiiu,  bishop 
of  Oaesarea.  The  Lucianists  (Arians)  and  the 
Alexandrians  were  the  other  parties.  The 
Eosebians  occupied  the  middle  position,  but 
stood  much  nearer  to  the  Lucianists  than  to 
the  Alexandrians;  and  they  might  easily  have 
turned  the  scale  in  &your  of  Arian  viewSy  had 
their  tactics  been  more  adroit, 

LiiercOwre:  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism; 
Habkack,  Hist,  of  Dc^pia  (Eng.  trans.),  iv. 

51  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Eu^roliiaiilmi :  Oer.  BiOychianiamu^ ; 
Fr.  EtUychianUme ;  Ital.  EvHekianiimno.  So 
called  from  Eutyches,  who  was  head  of  a 
monastery  near  Constantinople.  His  doctrine 
was  fully  formulated  448^51  a.d.  It  is 
another  of  the  many  attempts  to  solye  the 
problem  of  the  two  natures — divine  and  human 
— in  a  single  person,  Christ.  It  consists  es- 
sentially in  an  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of 
personality  to  the  obliteration  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  natures.  The  human  nature  is  deified 
by  being  absorbed  into  the  divine.  Hence,  in 
opposition  to  Nestobianish  (q.v.),  Euty- 
chianism  teaches  that  Qod  was  bom,  was 
tempted,  suffered,  and  died. 

LUeratwre:  Mansi,  Sacrorum  Concilioram 
nova  et  amplissimaCollectio,ix.  674  f.;  Mabtin, 
LePseudo-Synode  d'£ph^se;  Habvack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  197  f.       (b.m.w.) 

Svaagel :  see  Qospbl. 

Evant  [Lat.  eventus^  from  evemre,  to 
happen] :  Ger.  Ereigniss ;  Fr.  hf^mmU ;  Ital. 
everUo,  awenimento.  Any  change  in  the  world 
of  Pact  (q.  v.). 

The  notion  of  event  covers  objective 
phenomenal  changes  and  sequences  of  all 
sorts.  The  common  usage  makes  the  event 
a  matter  of  time ;  and  this  is  emphasized  by 
the  usage  according  to  which  events  are  the 
subject-matter  of  history,  that  is,  each  event 
is  in  relation  to  a  series  of  happenings  in 
time.  Whether  events  may  take  place  out  of 
time  would  seem  to  depend  upon  one's  general 
theory  of  time  in  relation  to  reality.     (j.m.b.) 

Srerotty  Charles  CaxrolL  (1839-1900.) 
American  writer  on  philosophy  and  theology. 
Bom  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Oraduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1850,  studied  at  Harvard  and 
Berlin  Universities,  was  Unitarian  clergyman, 
became  professor    of   theology  in  Hcurvard 


Divinity  School  in  1859,  and  dean  of  that 
institution  in  1878. 

Svid«no6  and  Svident  [Lat.  e  -hvidere,  to 
see]:  Oer.  Evidenz^  evident,  eifdeuchtend; 
Fr.  Evidence,  Mdent;  Ital.  evidenza,  evidenU. 
As  used  in  logic,  the  term  signifies  the 
propositions  or  assertions  of  fact  from  which 
a  conclusion  is  taken  to  follow.  Distinctions 
in  such  evidence  concern  the  matter  involved, 
for  evidence  is  equivalent  to  the  reasons,  not 
the  causes,  of  a  judgment,  and  thus  has  always 
an  objective  or  universal  significance. 

The  common  division  of  evidence  resolves 
itself  into  (a)  the  intuitive  and  demonstrative, 
and  (b)  the  empirical  or  moral,  and  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Systematic  treatments  of  evi- 
dence are  generally  of  three  kinds :  ( i )  logical, 
the  most  general,  and  embracing  as  one  of  its 
topics  the  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  evidence; 
(2)  historical;  (3)  legaL  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  points  of  divergence  between  the 
legal  and  the  logical  treatments  of  evidence  do 
not  outweigh  the  resemblances.  The  logical 
treatmentis  identical  with  Methodology  at  lu*ge. 
See  Mbthod,  and  Bbasonino. 

JAterctiure:  ofhistorical  evidence  good  treat- 
ments are  Daunou,  Cours  d'^tudes  historiques; 
Q.  CoBNBWALL  Lbwis,  Methods  of  Observa- 
tion and  Reasoning  in  Politics.  On  legal 
evidence,  see  Fitzjambs  Stepheit,  Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  (b.a.) 

The  adjective  evident  applies  to  proposi- 
tions for  which  the  evidence  is  adequate ;  but 
its  use  in  philosophy  is  rather  to  describe  those 
truths  which  are  self-evident,  or  which  need 
no  evidence.  The  transition  from  one  of  these 
meanings  to  the  other  appears  in  the  theory  of 
intuitive  or  innate  knowledge,  which  the  mind  is 
said  to  recognize  without  evidence,  thus  making 
empirical  or  demonstrative  proof  unnecesssry. 
See  Self-evidence  under  Tests  of  Tbuth  ;  also 
Clbab  akb  DismroT.  (j.ic.b.) 

SvidMioe  (in  law) :  Oer.  Evidenz,  Beweia- 
nUUel;  Fr.  Mdenee;  Ital.  prova.  The  means 
of  proof;  facts  or  means  of  ascertaining  facta 
from  which  other  fscts  may  properly  be  in- 
ferred. Any  probative  matter  serving  as  a 
legitimate  baids  of  inference  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  fact.    See  Thayer's  Caaes  an  Etfidence,  2. 

No  matter  can  constitute  a  legitimate  basis 
of  inference,  unless  it  is  relevant  to  the  fact 
to  be  inferred,  and  of  a  kind  which  the  law 
permits  to  be  adduced. 

In  the  trial  of  causes,  the  best  evidence  of 
which  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
case  admit  is  ordinarily  required.  If  the  best 
evidence  cannot  be  had,  secondary  evidence 
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may  be  introduced,  that  is,  eridence  of  a 
less  direct  and  convincing  character.  Direct 
testimony,  sometimes  called  direct  evidence,  is 
that  by  which  a  fact  in  issue  can  be  established 
without  resort  to  inference^  except  the  usual 
inference  that  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  thing  in 
question  is  true.  It  consists  of  such  testimony; 
which  is  itself  a  &ct. 

Circumstantial  evidence  is  evidence  of  cir- 
cumstances from  which  inferences  as  to  the  mat- 
ter in  controversy  may  legitimately  be  drawn. 

Evidence  from  witnesses  is  given  oraUy,  or 
by  written  depositions  over  ^eir  signature, 
taken  on  due  notice  to  the  adverse  party. 

Evidence  in  chief  is  the  evidence  with  which 
the  QxUxiT  or  plaintiff  opens  his  case.  Evidence 
in  defence  is  that  next  introduced  by  the  rmu 
or  defendant  Evidence  in  rebuttal  is  that 
which  may  then  be  introduced  by  the  oiAot 
or  plaintiff,  to  meet  the  evidence  in  defence. 

lAtaraiwttx  Obbehlbap,  on  Evidence,  i. 
chap,  iii;  Thateb,  Preliminary  Treatise  on 
Evidence  at  the  Common  Law  (1898).  (8.B.B.) 

Evidence  (internal  and  external):  Qer. 
Evidenz  {wnere  und  aussere) ;  Fr.  preuve 
{inieme  et  exteme);  ItaL  evidema.  The 
name  applied  to  the  main  principles  by  which 
the  higher  Cbiticish  (q.  t.)  is  guided. 

They  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 
(i)  Internal :  (a)  a  document  must  consort, 
as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  with 
what  it  purports  to  be  historically;  (5) 
style  has  many  differences,  and  these  may  in- 
dicate various  stages  in  the  career  of  a  single 
author,  or  they  may  imply  differences  of 
authorahip  and  of  period ;  (c)  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  point  of  view  indicate  differ- 
ences of  authorship  and  of  period ;  (d)  the 
citations  made  in  a  document  throw  unpor- 
tant  light  upon  its  time  and  place,  and  upon  its 
relation  to  the  authorities  cited.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  internal  principles  to 
apply  in  practice.  (2)  External :  (a)  definite 
testimony  to  a  document  by  other  genuine 
and  authoritative  writings  is  of  great  value 
for  assignment  of  its  period ;  (6)  contrariwise, 
the  silence  of  writers,  who  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  advert  to  a  document^  furnishes 
important  evidence  of  a  negative  kind.  This  is 
much  the  more  difficult  of  the  external  prin- 
ciples to  apply  in  practice.  It  has  acquired 
greater  influence  and  importance  in  the  present 
century  than  it  had  in  previous  times. 

Literaiure:  Du  Pin,  New  Hist  of  Eccle- 
siastical Writers  (Eng.  trans.),  vii  f. ;  H.  P. 
Smith,   in  the  Presb.  Rev.  (1882);   C.  A. 


BBiG08,in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis  (1884).  (R.1C.W.) 

Evident :  see  Evidbnce  ahd  Evibeht. 

Evil  [ME.  evd]:  Ger.  iTbei;  Fr.  mal; 
Ital.  male.  That  which  is  contrary  to  good  or 
well-being. 

The  classification  of  evils  commonly  follows 
the  classification  of  goods;  as  into  mental^ 
corporeal  and  external,  or,  by  a  more  radical 
division,  into  natural  and  moral,  i.  e.  those  in- 
dependent of^  and  those  dependent  upon, 
human  volition.  It  is  with  the  latter  that 
ethics  is  concerned :  the  distinction  of  moral 
evil  from  moral  good ;  its  ultimate  ground  and 
the  conditions  by  which  the  evil  may  be  over- 
come and  the  good  attained.  Other  questions 
concerning  evil  have  to  do  with  its  psycho- 
logical nature — whether  or  not  it  is  identical 
with  pain  or  tendency  to  pain ;  and  its  ulti- 
mate essence — ^whether  it  is  something  positive, 
or  a  mere  negation  of  reality  (which  is  good), 
or,  equally  with  good,  an  appearance  mor^ly, 
transcended  in  the  absolute.  In  the  latter 
reference  we  have  the  theological  problem  of 
the  compatibility  of  the  existence  (and  origin) 
of  evil  with  a  moral  government  of  the  world. 
See  Thbobict,  and  Obioin  of  Evil  (also  for 
literature).  These  questions  bring  to  light 
the  controversy  of  Oftimibm  and  Psssnasn 
(q.  yX  with  which  not  only  scientific  ethics, 
but  sll  reflection  upon  life,  is  full.  (w.&&) 
'  Leibnitz  distinguishes  three  forms  of  evil : 
(i)  metaphysical  (the  necessary  limitation  of 
the  Creator);  (2)  physical  (8i:dBrering,  lawful 
penalties,  &c.) ;  (3)  moral  (sin). 

Great  confusion  prevails  in  the  discussion 
of  evil,  its  origin  and  nature,  from  the 
failure  to  distinguish  moral  and  natural 
evils.  The  theory  of  pain  as  a  natural  or 
biological  fieu^t  having  its  legitimate  place  and 
evident  utility  in  the  genesis  of  the  organism 
and  in  the  development  of  the  mind  should 
be  kept  apart  from  that  of  moral  evil  or  sin. 
The  question  of  mental  and  moral  suffering 
also  diiould  be  discussed  psychologically  and 
its  precise  nature  determined  before  it  is 
classed  either  with  physical  pain  or  with 
moral  evil.  Dogmatic  theology  has  darkened 
counsel  on  the  subject  by  classing  all  pains 
together  as  evils,  making  them  incidents  of 
sin  or  results  of  the  'Fall,'  and  finding  it 
necessary  to  '  apologise '  for  their  preseuoe  in 
the  economy  of  things.  To  this  is  added  the 
further  confusion  of  placing  in  tiie  same  cate- 
gory those  external  'evils'  which  consist  in  mis- 
fortune simply — ^the  destruction  of  crops  or  the 
spread  of  the  plague — and  are  quite  apart  firom 
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the  psycholc^cally  conditioned  'evils/    Cf. 
Theodict,  and  Sin.  (j.m.b.-k.o.) 

Evil  Eye:  6er.  hdser  Bliek;  Fr.  mauvats 
ml;  Ital.  mdP oeehto,  faseinoJetttUura,  The 
term  refers  to  a  widespread  belief  in  the 
power  of  certain  persons,  gifted  with  the 
'  evil  eye/  to  work  ill  on  those  upon  whom 
they  direct  their  gaze.  It  forms  one  of  a 
large  number  of  practices  connected  with  so- 
caUed  magic  or  Sobobbt  (q.T.).  The  history 
of  this  belief  is  rather  obscure;  while  its 
distribution  and  variations  are  very  wide. 

Literature:  Elwobthy,  The  Evil  Eye  ^i  895). 
See  also  under  Maqic.  s»^  '^^    (J.J.) 

Erooation  [Lat.  e  +  voeare,  to  call  out] : 
Ger.  Evocation  (suggested);  Fr.  Evocation; 
Ital.  epoeazione  (suggested).  The  calling  up 
of  a  memory  by  another  person,  through 
suggestion,  normal  or  pathological. 

^e  term,  in  use  in  French,  is  recommended 
for  adoption  in  English  (on  the  suggestion 
of  F.  Janet),  with  the  technical  use  also  of 
the  verb  to  '  evoke.'  It  is  useful  in  French, 
and  would  be  also  in  English,  mainly  in 
cases  of  hypnotic  and  other  alterations  of 
memory  in  which  suggestibility  and  artificial 
control  of  the  subject,  in  some  degree,  is 
relatively  common.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  between  such  cases  and  the 
normal  awakening  of  memories,  by  verbal  or 
other  suggestions.  Cf.  Janet,  Automatiame 
psyehol,  -^         (jj.M.B.) 

Erolntion  (in  biology)  ji^mm£gHlius, 
from  evolvere,  to  unfold] :  Ger.  E' 
^n<U7tcHun^  (development);  Yr.ifxjiution; 
evciuzione.  (i)  The  continued  production^f 
life  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Descent 
q.v.).    It  is  opposed  to  Special  Ceeatiok 

q.  v.).  (J.M.B.  B.B.P.) 

(a)  The  theory  that  individual  development 
is  an  unfolding  of  that  which  already  exists 
preformed  in  the  germ-cells;  as  opposed  to 
Efiobkesis.    Cf.  EvoLirriON  (mental). 

( i)  Setting  aside  early  speculations,  based  on 
deduction  firom  assumed  general  principles, 
rather  than  on  induction  from  observed  facts 
and  phenomena,  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
organic  evolution  as  a  scientific  generalization 
was:  (i)  the  establishment  of  approximate 
conclusions  as  to  the  age  and  evolution  of 
the  earth,  and  (ii)  a  body  of  evidence  as  to  the 
succession  of  organic  forms  based  on  a  study 
of  fossils.  Hence  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
Lyell  was  the  necessary  precursor  of  Darwin. 
Such  investigation  served  to  establish  the 
fact  of  progress,  but  at  the  same  time  it 


There  was  at  first  little  evidence  of  fossil 
species  shading  continuously  one  into  another ; 
in  fact,  the  very  conception  of  species  was 
opposed  to  such  a  view.  Darwin,  however,  by 
a  study  of  a  vast  mass  of  data  collected  from 
many  sources,  uid  dealing  with  domesticated 
animals  and  plants,  species  under  nature,  dis- 
tribution in  space,  embiyological  and  pale- 
ontological  evidences,  showed  (a)  that  exist- 
ing and  fossil  species  are  only  more  or  less 
isolated  forms  on  what  are  really  continuous 
lines  of  development:  he  accounted  for 
apparent  discontinuity  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  record ;  {h)  that  Natural  Selection  affords 
good  reason  that  adapted  organisms  should 
survive  and  transmit  their  adaptations  pro- 
gressively, and  gives  an  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution, 
classification,  morphology,  embryology,  and 
rudimentary  organs ;  (c)  that  the  elimination 
of  intermediate  forms  between  successive  re- 
latively stable  adapted  forms  may  account  for 
the  apparent  isolation  of  these  forms  along  the 
varied  and  divergent  lines  of  continuous  evolu- 
tion; (d)  that  divergence  once  established 
would  be  emphasized,  and  give  rise  to  inde- 
pendent lines  of  descent;  and  (e)  that  man 
has  produced  great  results  in  his  domesticated 
breeds  by  this  very  principle  of  selection, 
working  through  heredity  upon  variations. 

C£  DOMBBTIOATION. 

In  natural  selection,  of  which  there  had 
been  previous  hints,  notably  in  the  writings 
of  Herbert  Spencer  (see  Clodd,  Pioneers  of 
Evolution  from  Tludea  to  ffuotHey),  and  which 
was  also  independently  discovered  by  A.  R. 
Wallace,  students  of  organic  nature  found  a 
working  hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  theory  of  evolution  could  be  fruitfully 
applied.  See  Natubai«  Sblection,  and  Mal- 
THUSIAKI8M.  Since  the  publication  of  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Sjsecies,  the  fioirther  develop- 
ment of  the  Cell  Theobt  (q*v.)  has  placed 
the  doctrine  of  continuity  beyond  question  for 
exbiing  forms  of  life,  and  rendered  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  for  all  life  in  the  past. 
The  chief  problems  now  under  discussion  are: 
(i)  the  range  of  natural  selection;  (2)  the 
nature  and  limits  of  hereditary  transmission ; 
(3)  the  theory  of  variation  (the  origin,  charac- 
ter, amount,  and  direction  or  distribution  of 
variations);  and  (4)  whether  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  it  stands,  with  all  the  &ctors  (see 
Factobs  of  Eyolutiok)  now  recognized, 
suffices  to  account  for(i)all  forms  of  adaptation, 
(ii)  specific  differences,  and  (iii)  the  apparent 
emphasized  that  of  apparent  discontinuity.  |  breaches  of  continuity  between  specific  forms, 
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present  and  paat.  Fuller  discusBioiui  are  given 
under  Hzbbditt,  and  Vabiation. 

A  recent  attempt  to  treat  biological  pbenv- 
mena  by  mathematical  methods  has  met  with 
great  success  in  the  hands  of  Galton,  Pearson, 
Weldon,  and  others.  Pearson  considers  quanti- 
tative determinations  necessary  in  three  great 
fields  before  an  exact  theory  of  evolution  is 
possible :  i.e.  (i)  variation,  {zS  selection,  and 
(3)  heredity.  His  own  papers  have  dealt  with 
all  of  these  on  the  basis  of  statistical  data 
(Mathematical  Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Evolution,  Prac,  Roy,  Soc.^  London,  1894  ff.). 
For  results  and  methods  see  (i)  Yasiation 
(dififerent  topics),  (a)  Repboductivb  Selec- 
tion, Natubal  Selection,  and  Selection 
iwith  the  topics  mentioned  under  that  head), 
3)  Oalton's  Law  (of  ancestral  inheritance), 
and  Hebeditt.  These  methods  apply  also  to 
many  of  the  other  problems  of  general  biology, 
such  as  Cobbelation  (q.v.J,  Bbgbesbion 
(q.  v.),  collateral  inheritance,  &c. 

The  distinction  between  progressive  evolu- 
tion along  one  line  and  divergent  evolution  along 
different  lines  has  been  covered  by  Bomanes  by 
the  terms  monotypic  and  polytypic  evolution 
respectively  {Dofnain  a/nd  afUr  Darwin^  iii). 

(a)  See  Pbefobmation.  The  general  recom- 
menoations  are  made  that  the  term  evo- 
lution be  strictly  limited  to  the  first  mean- 
ing (i),  and  that  Preformation  be  used  for 
the  second  (a).  Also  that  the  distinction  made 
by  Huxley  between  evolution  and  Develop- 
ment (q.  V.)  be  carefully  observed.  The 
oomaipondmg  German  terms  are  respectively 
Evolution  and  Entwicklung ;  a  usage  which 
does  away  with  the  ambiguity  hitherto  arising 
from  using  Entwicklung  for  both  evolution  and 
development.  The  term  development  will  then 
cover  the  entire  ontogeny  of  an  organism,  in- 
cluding the  second  meaning  above  (aV 

LUeratwre:  LTELL,Princ.of  Geol.;  Mebbebt 
Spengeb,  First  Princ,  and  Princ.  of  Biol.; 
Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species,  Descent  of  Man, 
and  Life  and  Letters  (by  F.  Dabwin);  Wal- 
lace, Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection,  and  Darwinism ;  Huxley,  Essays ; 
Wbismann,  Essays,  and  Germ-Plasm ;  Cope, 
Origin  of  the  Fittest,  and  The  Primary  Factors 
of  Organic  Evolution;  OsBOBN,From  the  Greeks 
to  Darwin;  Lankesteb,  Adv.of  Sci.;  Poulton, 
Charles  Darwin;  Haegkbl,  Generelle  Mor- 
phol(^ie.  General  expositions  are  Romanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin ;  Conn,  The  Method 
of  Evolution  (1900).  Cf.  also  the  topics 
mentioned  in  the  article  Biological  Sciences 
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Erolntion  (mental):  Oer.  geistige  Evolu- 
iion  (or  BtUwiMung) ;  Fr.  SvohOion  (or  de- 
veHoppemeni)  merUale ;  Ital.  evaluzione  (or  mn- 
luppo)  mmUale.  The  theory  of  Descent  (q.  v.), 
as  accounting  for  the  series  of  minds  in  the 
animal  forms,  including  man.  It  is  contrasted 
with  mental  development,  which  is  the  progress 
of  the  individual  mind  from  birth  to  deatL 

As  in  biology,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  the 
words  evolution  and  development  in  this  way, 
the  one  designating  the  phylogenetic,  the  other 
the  ontogenetic  problem.  We  are  suggesting  the 
same  distinction  in  the  foreign  equivalents, 
although  in  the  other  languages,  as  in  English, 
development  is  often  used  to  cover  both. 

The  hjrpothesis  of  mental  evolution  has  very 
much  the  place  in  genetic  psychology  that  the 
general  theory  of  'descent'  has  in  biology;  in 
each  it  is  opposed  to  the  well-known  *  special 
creation'  theoiy.  And  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident^  as  the  question  of  mental 
evolution  is  more  adequately  discussed,  that 
the  problem  is  common  to  biology  and  psycho- 
logy, and  must  be  treated  as  one  broad  topic. 
Biological  evolution  has  to  take  account  of 
the  mental  processes  at  different  stages  in  the 
life  forms,  and  mental  evolution  has  to  make 
a  similar  recognition  of  the  evolution  of  the 
physiological  organism  at  each  stage.  The 
future  evolution  theory,  in  other  words,  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  psychophysical  theory. 

That  it  is  already,  in  some  degree,  is  seen 
in  the  establishment,  as  &ctors  of  evolution, 
of  Darwin*s  sexual  selection,  Wallace's  recog- 
nition markings,  and  in  the  working  out  of  a 
theory  of  MiMiCBr  (q.v.)  and  warning  colours. 
The  hypothesis  of  Obganic  obIndibect Selec- 
tion (q.  V.)  also  gives,  as  no  other  hypothesis 
has,  scope  for  the  efiective  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties  in  the  determination  of  lines 
of  evolution  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  great  problems 
of  mental  evolution  are  the  same,  and  can 
generally  be  put  under  the  same  headings  as 
the  problems  of  biological  evolution  ;  L  e.  the 
problems  of  Inhebitance,  or  other  means  of 
transmission,  of  acquired  mental  characters ;  of 
the  RECAPinrLATiON  of  mental  evolution  in  in- 
dividual development ;  of  mental  Vabiations 
and  their  significance ;  of  Selection  applied 
both  to  minds  and  to  thoughts ;  of  Adapta- 
tion and  Accommodation  (see  Uiose  terms). 

Besides  these  questions,  which  the  theory 
of  mental  descent  shares  with  biology,  it 
has  certain  problems  of  its  own  which 
biology  cannot  itself  deal  with,  but  which 
constitute  a  series  of  considerations  to  be 
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carried  over  from  genetic  psychology  to  bio- 
logy; the  questions  arising  from  the  facts 
of  social  co-operation  of  all  kinds.  Under 
the  topic  Social  Pboobbbs  the  problem  is 
indicated  in  more  detail ;  here  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  the  adaptations  and  transmissions 
due  to  social  life,  in  its  widest  meaning,  in 
animals  and  man,  are  important  fiictors,  not 
only  in  mental,  but  also  in  biological  evolution. 

The  further  distinction  of  mental  evolution 
from  social  evolution  has  been  attempted,  but 
there  is  great  difPerence  of  opinion  as  to  how 
£ur  it  is  successful  Mental  development  in 
the  individual  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
recognition  both  of  the  socud  influences  which 
enter  into  it  directly,  and  also  of  the  strain  of 
individual  heredity  which  indicates  the  social 
conditions  of  the  individual's  ancestors.  Cf. 
Mbntal  Devblopmbkt,  and  Social  Evolu- 
tion AND  Pbogbbss.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  mental  evolution  centre  in  the  theory  of 
Instinct  (q.  v.). 

LUeraiure:  Dabwin,  Descent  of  Man; 
Wallacb,  Darwinism;  Spbncbb,  Princ.  of 
Psychol.;  Schnbidbb,  Menschlicher  Wille,  and 
Thierischer  Wille ;  Robcanbs,  Mental  Evolution 
in  Animals  and  Man ;  Wundt,  Hum.  and  An. 
Psychol.  (Eng.  trans.);  James,  Princ.of  Psychol., 
iL  chap,  xxviii ;  Jodl,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol. ; 
Stanlbt,  Evolutionary  Psychol,  of  Feeling; 
Llotd  Moboan,  Habit  and  Instinct,  and 
Animal  Life  and  Intelligence;  Gboos,  The 
Play  of  Animals  (Die  Spiele  der  lluere, 
1896),  and  The  Play  of  Man  (Die  Spiele 
der  Menschen,  1899) ;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel. 
in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  and  Social  and  Eth. 
Interpret.    See  also  Instinct.   (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 

Also  De  Dominicis,  La  Dottrina  dell'  Evo- 
luzione  (1880);  Anoiulli,  La  Filoaofia  e  la 
Scuola  (1888);  Gbassi-Bebtazzi,  I  Fenomeni 
psichici  e  la  Selezione  (1898).  (B.if.) 

Brolntion  of  Beligion:  see  Bbuoion 
(evolution  of). 

Sz  post  faoto  [Lat.].    After  the  fact. 

Applied  to  opinions  or  arguments  con- 
structed to  suit,  derive,  or  justify  the  {acts 
after  they  are  known.  It  is  associated  with 
intellectual  pretence.  (j.m.b.) 

Zzaot  XK>gic :  see  Logic  (exact). 

Zzaot  Soienoo :  see  Science. 

Exaltation  [Lat.  eoDoUare,  to  lift  up] :  Qer. 
ExaUaHon,  At^egtmgszuttand ;  Fr.  easaUation ; 
Ital.  esaUazione.  Exaltation,  as  contrasted 
with  depression,  refers  to  a  condition  of  mind 
in  which  the  mental  processes  are  quickened, 
and  the  imagination  is  active  and  directed 
to  lofty  aspirations.     It  is  also  used  in  a 


wider  sense  as  synonymous  with  mental  ex- 
citement. 

Mental  exaltation  up  to  a  certain  degree  is 
normal  and  physiological,  and  is  particularly 
natural  in  cMldhood  and  youth,  as  also  among 
grroupB  or  individuals  of  lively,  emotional  tem- 
perament. It  may  exceed  normal  hounds  as 
the  result  of  excessive  excitement,  of  intoxica- 
tion, or  fever,  or  of  distinct  hndn  disease. 
Considered  pathologically,  it  characterizes  a 
large  group  of  mental  disorders  (mania  and 
general  paralysis  chiefly),  which  take  their  tone 
from  the  excessive  excitement  and  action  of 
hrain  functions.  It  refers  more  specifically  in 
this  connection  to  the  delusions  of  grandeur 
and  vanity,  of  unusual  strength,  importance, 
or  wealth,  &c.,  which  so  frequently  accompany 
mental  disease.  Such  exaltation  may  affect 
only  a  limited  range  of  ideas,  or  may  infuse 
the  entire  personality  and  sequence  of  thought. 
Patients  helieve  themselves  to  be  the  Lord  of 
lords,  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  of  England,  the 
strongest  or  wealthiest  of  men,  describe  their 
feats  of  prowess  or  skill,  their  vast  possessions, 
their  claims  to  reverence  and  greatness.  See 
Mbgalomania.  Such  delusions  of  exaltation 
may  be  accompanied  by  actual  hallucinations, 
which  fortify  the  subject  in  his  beliefs.  Insane 
exaltation  of  this  type  may  ensue  as  a  primary 
mental  disorder,  the  exaggeration  of  a  tem- 
peramental disposition;  it  more  usually  appears 
as  a  symptom  or  sequel  of  mania  (occasionally 
of  melancholia)  or  of  other  specific  forms  of 
insanity  (insanity  of .  masturfaation,  epileptic 


insanity,  general  paralysis). 

Literature:  Clottston,  Ment.  Diseases, 
particularly  lect.  iv;  general  textbooks  of 
mental  diseases  (Ebafft-Ebino,  Mendel, 
MoBSBLu),  and  monographs  on  mania,    (j. j.) 

Bzample :  see  Reasoning. 

BsceUenoo  [Lat.  excdUnSf  high] :  Ger. 
Vortrej^ichkeit ;  Fr.  excellence ;  Ital.  eccdlenza. 
A  high  degree  of  Wobth  (q.v.)  or  value,  of 
whatever  kind ;  not  a  technical  term. 

The  excellences  of  character  which  are  shown 
in  a  man's  habitual  conduct  are  called  virtues. 
Virtue  is  thus  excellence  which  is  human, 
voluntary,  and  established  as  a  habit  of  char- 
acter. "Die  Greek  term  apeni  meant  excellence, 
especially  of  manly  quality.  In  the  writings 
of  Plato,  and  still  more  definitely  of  Aristotle, 
it  gradually  acquired  the  special  and  technical 
signification  of  Vibtub  (q.v.).  The  term 
excellence  has  preserved  the  wider  and  less 
technical  signification.  (W.BJ9.) 

Szcam  or  Overproduotion :  Qer.  UtHter- 
eckues'y  Ft.cxc^;  ItaX,  sopraprodtiziane.   The 
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principle  that  refiults  analogous  to  those  of 
conscious  choice  or  determinate  variation  are 
secured  by  the  excessive  or  over-production  of 
variations,  giving  materials  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  is  part  of  the  conception  of 
Natubal  Sblectiok  (q.  v.). 

Special  applications  of  it  have  been  made  in 
Gebminal  Selection  (q.v.)  and  in  the  theory 
of  the  acquisition  of  voluntary  movement  by 
the  production  of  excess  movements  through 
a  diffused  nervous  discharge  (Spencer),  imita- 
tive effort,  &c.  According  to  this  latter  theory 
the  individual  proceeds  by  trial  and  error, 
and  gradually  secures  the  adaptive  combina- 
tions. Spencer  {Prine,  cf  Peychci,)  and  Bain 
{Emotion  and  Willy  4th  ed.)  gave  currency  to 
this  view  of  the  acquisition  of  movements ; 
it  has  been  called  by  tibe  present  writer  {Ment, 
Dovei,  in  the  Child  and  the  Eace,  2nd  ed., 
1896)  '  Functional  Selection.'  Cf.  also  Lloyd 
Morgan,  ffabit  and  Inatinet.     (J.M.B.,  c.ll.m.) 

Szehuige  [Lat.  ex-^eambiare,  to  change] : 
Qer.  Wechsd;  Fr.  ichange;  ItaL  eoambio.  (1) 
The  trammer  of  rights  to  wealth  from  one 
individual  to  another.  (2)  In  commercial,  as 
distinct  from  theoretical  usage,  the  means 
employed  for  the  transfer  of  rights  and 
credits  from  one  locality  to  another,  especi- 
ally (foreign  exchange)  when  those  localities 
are  situat^  in  different  countries. 

Exchange,  in  its  first  or  broader  sense,  was 
first  made  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  econo- 
mic science  by  James  Mill,  and  has  since 
ranked  in  many  standard  textbooks  as  one  of 
four  co-ordinate  'departments'  of  political 
economy — production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption being  the  other  three.  (a.t.h.) 

^coitabi]itj[Lat.  exciiare,  to  call  forth, 
to  wake  up] :  Cter.  Reizbarkeit ;  Fr.  exdia- 
hilitS ;  Ital.  irritabUitd^.  Power  of  responding 
with  an  appropriate  reaction  to  normsJ 
stimulus.  See  Nebve  Stuiulation,  and 
LrviKO  Matteb.  (g.f.h.) 

Excitation:  Qer.Brregting;  Yr.exdtation; 
Ital.  eceitaziane.  The  vital  change  set  up  by 
the  action  of  a  Stimulus  (q.  v.). 

Literature:  see  the  psychological  and  physio- 
logical textbooks,  especially  KI^lpe,  Outlines 
of  Psychol.,  81 ;  Waller,  Human  Physiol. 

(l 891),  291.  (E.B.T.) 

Ezoitemeiit :  Qer.  At/^egung ;  Fr.  exctta- 
tion;  ItaL  eedtazioney  eecitamento.  Height- 
ened condition  of  consciousness,  especially  in 
its  conative  and  affective  aspects. 

The  term  '  excitement '  is  the  psychological 
counterpart  of  the  physiological  term  *  excita- 
tion.'    Both    words    presuppose    something 


which  is  excited  or  '  called  into  action.'  On 
the  physiological  side  this  is  nervous  tissue, 
and  excitation  is  a  process  taking  place  in 
nervous  tissue.  On  the  psychological  side, 
what  is  excited  is  regarded  as  a  condition  of 
conscious  process — a  psychical  disposition  or 
predisposition.  Accoiding  to  the  current 
hypothesis  of  psychophysical  parallelism, 
psychical  dbpositions,  Ac,  are  throughout 
correlated  with  physiol<^cal ;  permanent 
possibilities  of  conscious  process  involve  pei^ 
manent  possibilities  of  nervous  process.  It  is 
open  to  ihe  psychologist  to  consider  the  physio- 
logical side  of  the  total  psycho-physiological 
occurrence  so  far  as  he  finds  it  useful  to  do  so. 

Under  this  definition  excitement  may  be 
looked  upon  as  variation  in  the  quantity,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  hedonic  tone,  of  emotion. 
Very  high  excitement  may  be  supposed  to 
be  present  with  relatively  neutral  or  mixed 
pleasure-pain  tone. 

Literature :  Bain,  Emotion  and  Will ; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol. ;  Balbwih,  Feel- 
ing and  Will,  chap.  x.  §  i.  (o.f.s.-j.m.r) 

Sx»lndad  Kiddle  (principle  of):  Ger. 
Grundsatz  des  auegetfehHossenen  Dritten  {oder 
MiUe);  Fr.  pnnoipe  du  tiers  {milieu  ou  moyen) 
exdtu;  Ital.  principio  del  terzo  eeclueo.  The 
principle  or  axiom  of  excluded  middle  (or 
third)  formulates  one  aspect  of  the  simple  and 
universal  condition  of  knowledge — that  every 
judgment  must  be  either  true  or  false. 

Between  the  assertions,  then,  which  express 
the  truth  and  the  fidsiiy  of  any  significant 
judgment  (for  the  meaningless  has  no  right 
to  recognition  as  judgment),  there  is  no 
medium;  one  or  other  must  be  true.  Ob- 
viously it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  regarding  the  scope  and  nature  of 
this  principle,  to  exercise  the  greatest  care 
to  secure  that  the  assertions  do  no  more  than 
express  the  truth  or  falsity  of  some  relation 
represented  in  thought,  a  condition  not  easily 
satisfied  if  there  be  any  ambiguity  in  the 
subject  of  the  assertions  considered.  Cf. 
Laws  of  Thought. 

Literature:  for  history,  see  Uebebweg, 
Logik,  §  78 ;  HAMiim)N,  Lects.  on  Logic,  lect^ 
V ;  Delb(EUF,  Essai  de  Logique  scientifique, 
165  ff.;  SiGWABT,  Logik,  §  25.  (R.A.) 

Ezdiud  tertii   prinoipiuiii   (in    logic) 
Lat.].    The  principle  of  Excluded  Middle 

q.  v.).  (J.M.B.) 

Ezdnnon :  see  Laws  of  Thought. 

Ezdnsioii  (method  of):  Ger.  Methode 
der  Exclusion ;  Fr.  mJithode  d'oDdunon ;  ItaL 
metodo  di  eeekuione.    That  portion  of  Bacon's 
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general  view  of  ioduction  which  oonsiBts  in 
eliminating  by  comparison  of  cases,  par- 
ticularly of  negative  cases,  all  that  is  non- 
essentiid — the  residue,  if  the  exclusions  be 
made  adequately,  being  necessarily  the  real 
cause  involved.  'Whenever  Bacon  speaks 
of  ordinary  induction  and  of  his  own  method 
he  always  remarks  that  the  former  proceeds 
j90r  emwiMTaiiaMfm  nrnplieem,  that  is,  by 
a  mere  enumeration  of  particular  cases, 
while  the  latter  makes  use  of  exclusions  and 
rejections '  (Ellis,  in  Bacon's  Works,  i.  34). 

On  the  conditions  of  the  method,  its  limita- 
tions and  character,  as  conceived  by  Bacon,  cf. 
Ellis,  loc.  cit.,  35-9,  and  Fowler's  ed.  of  the 
Nov,  Org,,  Introd*,  §  9.  The  general  nature  of 
inductive  processes  as  methods  of  exclusion 
or  elimination  of  the  non-essential  is  well 
stated  in  Bain,  Indue,  Logic,  chap.  v.      (b.a.) 

Zzoommnnication  [Lat.  ete  +  eoiMnuni- 
eaiio,  partnership]:  Ger.  Excommunikation; 
Fr.  excomfmmiecUion;  Ital.  ieomumca.  This 
word  means  strictly  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
although  it  is  sometimes*  applied,  figuratively, 
to  expulsion  from  other  associations. 

After  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  during 
the  centuries  in  which  the  Church  was 
supreme,  excommunication  took  two  forms. 
Excommunicaito  minor  deprived  the  con- 
demned  of  the  sacraments;  excommunicatio 
mqjor  deprived  him  of  all  religious  consola- 
tions—even of  burial  in  consecrated  ground 
— and  barred  him  from  all  intercourse  with 
Christian  people.  Necessarily,  the  state  has 
to  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  second 
part  of  this  ferocious  penalty,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  we  find  it 
co-operating  with  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 
After  the  Beformation  the  greater  excommuni- 
cation ¥ras  abolished,  in  IVotestant  realms,  as 
a  civil  punishment,  but  the  lesser  was  often 
enforced,  as  in  Scotland,  as  a  necessary  part 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  towards  the  greater  excommunication 
has  become  largely  theoretical. 

Idteratwre:  Kob£B,  Der  Kirchenbann; 
GosscHSir,  Doctrina  de  discp.  ecc.  ex  ordina- 
tionibus ;  RCbtschi,  Bann  bei  den  Hebraem, 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  any  history  of 
mediaeval  society  and  times.  (b.m.w.) 

SzacntiTa  (in  law)  [Fr.  eaohuHf]:  Ger. 
Executiv,  StaaUgewaU  (executive  power) ; 
Fr.  ^see  above);  ItaL  eaeeuitivo  {poUre), 
Pertaining  to  the  execution  of  laws;  or  the 
supreme  magistrate  or  magistracy  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws.     Executive 


requisition :  a  demand  by  the  ex^utive  of  one 
state  upon  the  executive  of  another,  for  the 
surrender  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Montesquieu  in  his 
Esprit  des  Lois,  and  the  belief  of  many 
American  statesmen  in  the  i8th  centuiy, 
that  the  executive  power  could  be  separated 
by  clear  lines  from  the  legislative  and  judicial. 
Experience  has  shown  the  contrary.  A  large 
field  of  governmental  action,  known  as 
administrative,  while  lying  mainly  in  the 
control  of  the  legislature,  may  be  committed  by 
it,  in  great  part,  to  the  executive  magistracy 
(Story,  on  the  ConstiitUion  of  the  United  States, 
ii.  524 ;  Fomeroy's  Constitutional  Law,  §  173). 

LitiBToiure:  Woolset,  on  Polit.  Sci.,  ii. 
chap.  ix.  (8.E.B.) 

Szagesui  [Gr.  cV  +  nyioitm,  to  lead] : 
Ger.  Exegese ;  Fr.  exHg^ ;  Ital.  esegesi.  The 
object  of  one  of  the  four  main  departments 
of  theology— ^xegetical  theology  (the  others 
being  historical,  systematic,  and  practical 
theology). 

The  object  is  the  interpretation  of  the, 
and  any,  authoritative  sacred  books.  In  the 
scheme  of  Christian  theology  it  is  usually 
divided  into  two  parts — Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  exegesis.  Historically  viewed, 
it  may  be  divided  into  periods,  in  each  of 
which  contrasted  methods  and  presuppositions 
prevailed.  Thus  we  have  rabbinical  exegesis, 
patristic  exegesis,  mediaeval  exegesis,  modem 
exegesis.  The  apparatus  employed  in  the 
last  is  vastly  more  extended  and  much  more 
scientifically  applied  than  in  the  others. 

Literature:  this  is  enormous,  and  is  folly 
given  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc,  arts.  Exegese, 
Hermeneutik;  Rsuss,  Hist,  of  the  New 
Testament  (Eng.  trans.);  Wooue,  Hist,  de  la 
Bibleet  de  TEx^se  jusqu'knos  Jours.  (b.m.w.) 

Szeroiae  [Lat.  ex  +  arcere,  to  enclose, 
through  Fr.] :  Ger.  (i)  Einilhen  {-ung), 
(2)  Ausuben  {-ung);  Fr.  exerciee;  ItaL  eser- 
cizio.  (i)  Learning  or  training  through  doing 
or  practice ;  also  the  function  or  task  which 
is  the  means  of  it.  See  HABmrATiON,  and 
cf.  Pbbpabatiok. 

(2)  The  performance  of  a  function  or  task 
in  which  the  performer  is  more  or  less  com- 
petent ;  also  tiie  function  or  task  in  question. 

Exercise  is  in  one  case  practice  into  a 
function — an  Accommodation  (q.  v.)  process ; 
in  the  other  it  is  the  practice  of  a  function 
— an  expressive  or  keeping-up  process,  a 
giving  scope  to  what  has  iJready  been  ac- 
quired. See  Tebmikologt  (German),  *  Ubung.' 
The  second  meaning  is  reconmiended.  (j.M3.) 
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SzhavBtion :  see  Laws  op  Thought. 

Bzurtenoa  [Lat.  existeru,  eadstent]:  see 
Bkality  and  Existence,  and  cf.  Being. 

SzuitenGa  (straggle  for) :  Ger.  Kampf  tuna 
Doidn;  Fr.  ItUie  pour  la  vie,  eoneurrence 
viUde ;  Ital.  httaper  I*  esisUnza  {or per  la  vita). 
The  attempt  to  remain  alive,  or  technically  to 
survive,  on  the  part  of  organisms.  As  a  neces- 
sary flEhctor  in  Darwinism,  the  conception 
involves  the  further  restrictions :  (i)  that  the 
organism  which  survives  is  already  or  still 
capable  of  propagating  in  the  manner  normal 
to  its  species ;  and  (2)  that  it  finds  opportunity 
to  do  so :  failing  either  of  these  conditions,  the 
case  would  not  be  one  of  Buccessfol  struggle  for 
existence,  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution. 

Three  clearly  distinguishable  forms  of 
struggle  for  existence  may  be  distinguished. 

(i)  The  competition  for  food,  &c.,  that  arises 
among  organic  beings  through  overproduction. 

(2)  Competition  in  any  form  of  active 
contest  in  which  individuals  are  pitted 
against  one  another. 

(3)  Survival  due  to  greater  fitness  for  life  in 
a  given  environment,  whether  combined  with 
direct  competition  with  other  organisms  or  not. 

The  second  case  (2)  is  that  in  which 
animals  (a)  fight  with,  or  (5)  prey  upon,  one 
another,  only  the  former  of  these  having  any 
analogy  to  the  form  of  competition  due  to 
a  limited  supply  of  food,  &c.,  and  then  only 
in  the  case  in  which  the  strife  results  from 
the  circumstances  of  getting  a  living — not  in 
the  case  of  mere  combativeness,  in  which  the 
stronger  animal  kills  from  aggressiveness. 
In  case  (5)  one  animal  feeds  upon  members  of 
another  group  as  his  natural  prey — as  the 
eating  of  insects  by  birds,  leading  to  special 
adaptations  for  concealment,  warning,  &c., 
in  llie  species  preyed  upon.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  overproduction  in  the  sense  given 
in  (i),  except  in  so  far  as  the  species  preyed 
upon  overproduce  to  compensate  for  the  con- 
stant drain  upon  it  (a  very  different  thing). 

A  case  of  (2  a),  important  for  its  effects 
upon  the  next  generation,  is  that  of  the 
struggle  of  males  for  the  female,  occurring 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  available  females. 
Cf.  Sexual  Selection. 

The  third  case  of  '  struggle '  (3)  is  that  in 
which  individuals  struggle  against  fate— the 
inorganic  environment  —  not  against  one 
another.  This  is  really  a  '  struggle  to  accom- 
modate,' to  reach  a  state  of  adjustment  or 
balance  under  which  continued  living  is 
possible ;  as  the  other  forms  are  respectively 


'struggle  to  win,'  so  this  is  'struggle  to 
accommodate.'  The  distinction  between  cases 
(2)  and  (3)  disappears  in  instances  in  which 
the  animal  accommodates  actively  to  meet 
his  enemies,  which  then  become  part  of  his 
environment  in  the  sense  of  case  (3). 

The  relation  of  large  productiveness  to  this 
form  (3)  of  the  struggle  would  seem  to  be  but 
indirect.  It  would  not  matter  how  many 
individuals  perished  provided  some  lived; 
and  any  amount  of  overproduction  would  not 
help  matters  if  none  of  the  individuals  could 
cope  with  the  environment.  Tet  the  theory 
of  indeterminate,  or  indefinite,  variation  makes 
the  chances — under  the  law  of  probability — 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  required  vaziation 
a  definite  quantity,  and  these  chances  are 
of  course  increased,  i.e.  for  so  many  more 
variations  another  chance  of  one  that  is  fit — 
with  increased  production.  No  better  case  in 
point  could  be  cited  than  Dallinger's  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature 
on  infusoria. 

In  recent  evolution  theory  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  has  come  to  rest  more  and 
more  on  the  second  and  third  sorts  of  struggle 
(2  and  3),  and  less  on  the  Malthusian  concep- 
tion (i).  Experimental  studies  which  support 
the  selection  view  (e.g.  Weldon  on  Cnha^ 
Poulton  on  Chrysalides)  show  the  eliminativa 
effect  of  the  environment,  and  the  preying  of 
some  animals  upon  others,  rather  than  dunect 
competition  inter  se,  among  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  for  food  or  other  necessities 
of  life.  It  is  these  forms  of  the  struggle, 
too,  that  we  find  nature  especially  provk^og 
to  meet  through  concealing  and  warning 
colours,  mimicry,  &c.,  in  the  one  case,  and 
high  plasticity  and  intelligent  action  in  the 
other. 

The  result  common  to  all  the  sorts  of 
struggle  for  existence,  however,  is  the  survival 
of  an  adequate  number  of  the  fittest  individuals; 
and  this  justifies  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
theory  of  evolution  to  cover  the  wide  variety 
of  instances.  Cf.  Natusal  Selection,  In- 
TBA8ELECT10N,  Gebional  Selection,  and 
Gboup  Selection.  (j.h.b.,  ej3.p.) 

Darwin  on  reading  Malthus,  On  Popwia'- 
tian,  conceived  the  idea  that  over-population 
would  be  a  universal  fact  in  organic  nature, 
were  there  no  process  by  which  the  numbers 
were  constantly  reduced.  He  was  thus  led  to 
lay  stress  on  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
the  elimination  of  those  individuals  which 
were  unsuccessful.    Combining  this  conception 


struggle  to   eat'  (in  a  large  sense),  and | of  elimination  in  the  struggle  with  that  of 
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variation,  lie  reached  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection.  A  similar  relation  to  Malthas  is 
tme  of  Wallace  (see  Poulton,  Charles  Darwin), 
In  this  case  the  competition  arises  from 
common  wants  and  an  inadequate  supply  for 
all^  the  competition  being  either  direct  rivalry 
of  one  animal  with  another,  or  mere  lack  of 
something  necessary  to  some. 

Literature:  Malthus,  On  Population  (1798); 
Chasles  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species  (1859); 
F.  Dabwin,  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin  (1887).  (g.ll.m.-j.m.b.,  £.b.p.) 

Ezistenoa  of  Ood :  see  Thbism. 

Exigtential  Judgment :  Oer.  Existential' 
satz ;  Fr.  jitgement  dt existence ;  Ital.  giudizio 
di  eeistenza.  A  judgment  in  which  the  exis- 
tence of  the  subject  is  explicitly  predicated. 
See  Jubombnt,  and  Pboposition.         (o.f.s.) 

^xnert  Frans.  (1802-53.)  Bom  and 
educated  in  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  at 
Vienna.  In  1827  he  taught  philosophy  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  183 1  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Prague.  In  1848  he  was  called 
to  Vienna  to  enter  the  ministxy,  and  died  as 
ministerial  commissary  to  Padua. 

Exogamy  [Gr.  t£tt>,  outside,  +  ydfiof,  mar- 
riage] :  Ger.  Exogamie ;  Fr.  exogamie ;  Ital. 
esogamia.  Marrying  out:  a  term  (proposed 
by  McLennan)  for  the  custom  which  requires 
a  man  to  take  a  wife  from  some  other  clitn  or 
tribe  than  his  own. 

The  custom  in  various  forms  is  most  widely 
distributed,  both  amongst  savages  and  in  all 
stages  of  civilization.  Its  origin  has  formed 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  from  which  no 
consensus  of  opinion  has  as  yet  resulted.  The 
institution  was,  in  many  instances,  a  sacred 
one,  its  violation  being  punishable  with  death ; 
and  it  was  evidently  connected  with  the  re- 
cognized degrees  of  relationship,  particularly 
whether  tribal,  paternal,  or  maternal,  which 
marriage  brought  about.  Its  discussion  thus 
involves  the  general  question  of  the  history  of 
human  marriage  and  kinship,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  family,  clan,  and  tribe.  Apart 
from  minor  factors  and  supplementary  causes 
of  exogamy  in  special  cases,  the  two  dominant 
factors  assigned  for  its  dissemination  are:  (i) 
the  noxious  and  weakening  effects  which  re- 
sult from  too  close  inbreeding  of  families, 
which  in  turn  leads  to  a  psychical  lack  of 
sexual  attractiveness  among  those  who  have 
grown  up  closely  together,  and  who  are  usually 
of  near  kin  (the  view  of  Westermarck,  &c.) ; 
and  (2)  the  scarcity  of  women  in  primitive 
communities  owing  to  the  practice  of  female 
infanticide,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 


marriage  by  capture  from  other  tribes  (the 
view  of  McLennan).  The  opposite  of  exogamy 
^is  endogamy,  or  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
outside  of  the  tribe.  The  relation  in  evolution 
of  one  to  the  other  is  not  very  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

Literature:  MoLeknan,  Stud,  in  Amer. 
Hist,  (ist  and  2nd  series,  new  ed.,  1886  and 
1896^;  Westebmabgk,  The  Hist,  of  Human 
Marriage  (i  89 1 ) ;  Letoubjb7EAu,  The  Evolution 
of  Marriage  (1895);  Stabcke,  The  Primitive 
Family  (1889).  (j.j.) 

Bxoroimi  [Or.  cjbpiucrfuSf,  administration 
of  an  oath] :  Ger.  Beechux>rung,  Exareiemus; 
Fr.  exoreisme;  Ital.  eaorciemo.  The  act  of 
expelliug  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  places 
by  the  pronouncing  of  formulaa,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  prescribed  rites. 

The  process,  under  various  forms,  is  almost 
as  widespread  as  mankind,  and  derives  its 
origin  from  the  conception  that  disease  and 
ill-fortune  are  produced  by  some  evil  spirit  or 
demon.  The  cure  of  the  disease  or  the 
removal  of  the  misfortune  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  exorcism,  or  at  times  by  appeas- 
ing the  possessing  spirit  through  offerings. 
Among  primitive  peoples  the  ceremonies  of 
exorcism  are  often  extremely  crude,  such  as 
the  frightening  of  the  spirit  by  beating  of 
drums  and  the  cries  of  bystanders ;  while 
in  more  advanced  civilizations  which  inherit 
traditional  religious  systems,  the  formulas  and 
rites  assume  a  very  elaborate  and  specialized 
form.  It  was  naturally  the  priest's  function 
to  deal  with  spirits,  and  it  equally  became  his 
function  to  act  as  physician  and  effect  cures, 
by  driving  out  the  spirits.  Almost  every 
nation  of  histoiy  has  recorded  some  formulas 
and  magical  proceedings  which  custom  and 
authority  brought  into  use  for  the  exorcism 
of  the  various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to; 
while  survivals  of  these,  frequently  in  a 
broken-down  and  weakened  form,  are  current 
to  the  present  day.  It  received  special  re- 
cognition in  Christian  rituals,  especially  that 
of  Baptism.  Similar  processes  were  applied 
to  haunted  houses,  or  ill-fated  places.  Cf. 
AmMiSM,  Demonoloot,  and  Magic,  and  con- 
sult the  references  there  given.  (j.j.) 

Ezoterio :  see  Esotebic. 

Szpectation  [Lat.  ex-^qpectare,  to  look] : 
Ger.  Erwartwng]  Fr.  aUente,  expectation] 
Ital.  aspettazicne^  attesa.  Belief  that  future 
experience  will  be  of  a  definite  sort,  based 
upon  past  experience.  'Any  man  knows 
that  he  will  die,  and  may  make  a  variety  of 
arrangements  in  anticipation  of  death,  but  he 
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cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  expecting 
it  onleBS  he  has  actually  present  to  his  mind 
a  series  of  ideas  ending  in  that  of  death,  such 
series  being  doe  to  previous  associations,  and 
unless,  further,  this  series  owes  its  repreaenta^ 
tion  at  this  moment  to  the  actual  recurrence 
of  some  experience  to  which  that  series  suc- 
ceeded before'  (Ward,  Encyc,  Brit.,  art. 
Psychology,  63), 

Expectation  arises  from  the  so-called 
'  memory-coefficient '  of  reality  (see  Belief)  ; 
that  is,  it  is  aroused  by  those  marks  of 
memory-images  which  serve  to  bring  the 
assurance  that  they  represent  a  former  real 
series  of  experiences  capable  of  being  tested 
either  by  voluntary  activity,  as  in  going  to 
the  comer  which  I  am  expecting  to  find,  or 
by  submission  to  the  series  of  events  which 
lead  up  to  the  one  expected  and  condition  my 
activity,  as  in  keeping  my  eyes  open  at  the 
panonuna  untU  the  expected  portrait  of 
Washington  comes  on.  Expectation  is  the 
word  for  that  attitude  towards  reality  in 
general  which  concerns  itself  with  what  Mill 
expressed,  in  the  case  of  the  external  world, 
as  'the  permanent  possibility  of  sensation,' 
and  which  has  been  more  adequately  formu- 
lated as  voluntary  control  of  a  memory  series, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  back  the  original 
•evidence  of  reality  or  truth  under  conditions 
of  limitation  of  activity.  Expectation  has 
been  made  use  of  by  Hume  in  his  theory  of 
causation,  and  by  Mill  in  his  discussion  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature^  and  its  degrees — or 
rather  how  much  right  we  have  to  expect — are 
given  mathematical  expression  in  the  theory 
of  Pbobabilitt  (q.  v.).  (j.h.b.,  g.f.b.) 

Ezpadianey  [Lat.  eoepedire,  to  hiuten]: 
Oer.  NiUdichkeU;  Fr.  utiUU;  Ital.  u^iidt. 
The  quality  of  being  advantageous  for,  or 
adapted  to  promote,  the  interest  in  view. 
See  Utilitt. 

The  expedient  in  this  sense  is  often  con- 
trasted with  the  right — the  latter  being 
determined  by  an  absolute  rule  or  law,  whereas 
the  former  seeks  its  ^interest  independently  of 
the  law.  But  when  the  interest  or  end  of 
conduct  is  widened  so  as  to  include  not  merely 
individual  but  general  happiness,  and  when 
this  is  regarded  (as  by  the  utilitarians)  as  the 
rule  of  right,  the  contrast  disappears.  Thus 
Paley  says:  *'* Whatever  is  expedient  is 
right."  But  then  it  must  be  expedient  on 
the  whole,  at  the  long  run,  in  all  its  effects 
collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as  in  those  which 
are  immediate  and  direct.' 


Bk.  II.  chaps,  vi-viii ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Utilitarian* 
ism,  chap.  ii.  (w.b.8.) 

Expense  [Lat.  expenntm,  money  spent]: 
Ger.  Sdbsikasten,  Atugaben;  Fr.  depmim, 
prix  de  rement ;  Ital.  «pMa.  Cost  measured 
in  money. 

In  the  production  of  any  article  or  aervioe 
there  are  usually  two  kinds  of  expense :  the 
special  expense  connected  with  the  production 
of  that  particular  article,  which  will  be  saved 
if  the  article  in  question  is  not  made ;  and  an 
indeteiminate  share  in  the  general  expenses 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  factory, 
or  other  industrial  enterprise— expenses  which 
go  on  with  little  or  no  diminution,  even  if  the 
particular  article  in  question  ceases  to  be 
made.  Expenses  of  the  former  class  are 
called  direct,  distributed,  prime,  or- operating 
expense;  those  of  the  latter  are  called  in- 
direct, undistributed,  supplementary  exp^ises, 
or  fixed  charges.  (a.t.h.} 

Experience  [Lat.  ea^perienfta,  from  sx- 
jpmbr,  to  try] :  Ger.  Erfahrung ;  Fr.  ex- 
phience;  Ital.  etgperienza.  (i)  Psychological : 
consciousness  considered  as  a  process  taking 
place  in  time.  We  can  speak  of  an. experi- 
ence, meaning  a  specific  phase  or  mode  of 
conscious  change,  or  of  experience  as  a  whole, 
meaning  the  events  of  the  mental  life  in 
general.  (g.f.8.-jjlb.) 

The  word  is  used  so  vaguely  and  ambigu- 
ously by  writers  on  philosophy  that  definition 
is  difficult.  We  find  for  instance  such  writers 
as  Boyce  and  Bradley  speaking  of  an  *  absolute 
experience '  which  is  not  subject  to  time  con- 
ditions. This  usage  seems  to  deprive  the 
term  of  all  distinctive  meaning.  An  experi- 
ence in  the  historical  and  ordinary  application 
of  the  term  is  a  phase  of  conscious  life  which 
some  individual  *  passes  through '  or  'under- 
goes.' This  does  not  imply  mere  passivity  on 
the  part  of  the  individual.  On  ihe  oontrsry 
he  may,  and  does,  anticipate  or  search  for 
many  of  his  own  experiences.  So  £eir  as  this 
is  the  case  experience  includes  '  experiment ' 
in  the  widest  sense,  and  involves  a  process  of 
trial  and  error.  (O.F.B.) 

(2)  Psychic  or  mental :  the  entire  process 
of  phenomena,  of  present  data  considered  in 
their  raw  immediacy,  before  reflective  thought 
has  analysed  them  into  subjective  and  objective 
aspects  or  ingredients.  It  is  the  summun 
genus  of  whidi  everything  must  have  been 
a  part  before  we  can  speak  of  it  at  alL 

In  this  neutiulity  of  signification  it  is 
exactly  correlative  to  the  word  Fbenoksnos 


Literature:  Palsy,  Mor.  and Polit.Philos.,}(q.T.),  meaning  (4).     If  philoeophy  insists 
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on  keeping  this  tenn  indeterminate,  she  can 
refer  to  her  subject-matter  without  committing 
herself  as  to  certain  questions  in  dispute.  But 
if  experience  be  used  with  either  an  objectiye 
or  a  subjective  shade  of  meaning,then  question- 
begging  occurs,  and  discussion  grows  impos- 
sible. (W.J.) 

The  distinction  between  the  meanings  (i) 
and  (2)  is  that  between  the  two  points  of  view 
of  Pbtchio  (or  Mental)  and  Pstoholooical 
(q.  v.),  as  made  in  many  places  in  this  work. 
The  neutrality  and  immediaGy  of  meaning  (i) 
is  psychic,  i.  e.  neutrality  with  reference  to  the 
subject  which  may  be  hasdng  the  e^perieace. 
When  philosophy  uses  this  meaning  it  is  by 
abstraction  from  the  content  of  the  experience 
as  thought  in  which  the  experience  defined  as 
neutrality  has  its  place.  That  is,  this  neu- 
trality can  be  postulated  only  of  phenomena 
having  some  sort  of  psychic  phase  to  which 
the  phenomena  are  immediate.  To  make  the 
tenn  synonymous  with  raw  unexperienced 
process,  from  the  objective  point  of  view, 
would  be  to  go  over  to  another  extreme  of 
interpretation.  (j.h.b.-o.f.8.) 

Locke's  polemic  against  innate  ideas  supplies 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  term. 
His  position  on  this  point  is  in  reality  a  special 
form  of  protest  against  blind  submission  to 
authority^  as  contrasted  with  the  method  of 
finding  but  for  ourselves  by  direct  contact 
with  reality.  For  Locke  an  'innate  idea' 
implied  a  belief  thrust  upon  the  mind  from 
a  foreign  source,  instead  of  arising  in  the 
normal  course  of  the  development  of  conscious- 
ness in  relation  to  its  objects.  Since  the 
starting-point  of  this  development  is  in  sense- 
experience,  Locke  insists  that  we  cannot  have 
ideas  prior  to  or  independent  of  sensations. 

A  distinction  is  frequently  drawn  between 
*  internal'  and  'external'  experience.  But 
there  is  great  confusion  in  tixe  use  of  these 
terms.  A  thing  may,  in  the  same  sense  of 
the  word,  be  in  one  place  and  therefore  not 
in,  i.e.  out  of,  another;  but  we  express  no 
intelligible  relation  if  we  speak  of  two  things 
as  being,  one  in  a  given  room  and  the  other 
in  last  week.  Yet  evident  as  it  seems  that 
the  correlatives  in  and  not-in  must  both  apply 
to  the  same  category,  whether  space  or  time, 
presentation  (or  non-presentation)  to  a  given 
subject,  and  so  forth,  we  still  find  psycho- 
logists more  or  less  consciously  confused 
between  '  internal/  meaning  presented  in  the 
pBjchological  sense,  and  'external,'  meaning 
not  '  not-presented,'  but  corporeal  or  oftener 
extra-corporeal    (Ward).     If   we    insist    on 


logical  stringency,  it  would  seem  that  no 
distinction  between  inner  and  outer  experience 
is  tenable.  Suppose  that  'inner'  is  taken 
to  mean  inside,  and  '  outer '  outside  the  body. 
When  we  speak  of  experience  as  inside  the 
body,  we  can  only  mean '  arising  in  connection 
with  certain  material  processes  which  occur 
within  the  body';  but  in  this  sense  all  ex- 
perience is  equally  internal. 

Suppose,  next,  that  'outer'  is  taken  to 
mean  'having  a  spatial  character  and  rela- 
tion,' and  'inner'  to  mean  non-spatial.  On 
this  view,  again,  all  experience  is  equally 
internal.  Feeling,  thinking,  and  willing  are 
not  spatial  processes ;  they  have  no  shape  or 
position :  it  is  true  that  spatial  relations  are 
presented  to  consciousness ;  but  the  presenta- 
tion of  them  is  not  an  event  in  space.  Sup- 
pose, in  the  third  place,  that '  inner '  is  taken 
to  mean  whatever  forms  a  part  or  phase  in 
the  stream  of  processes  constituting  the  ezb- 
tence  of  an  individual  consciousness,  and 
'  outer '  whatever  is  distinct  in  existence  from 
this  stream  of  processes.  Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  definition  of  'intern^'  experience 
coincides  with  the  definition  of  experience  in 
generaL 

It  thus  appears  that  the  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish two  kinds  of  experience,  one  of 
which  is  '  external '  and  the  other  '  internal,' 
breaks  down  hopelessly.  None  the  less  the 
use  of  such  phraseology  is  so  persistent  and 
widespread  that  we  must  assume  it  to  be 
founded  on  some  real  distinction.  The  actual 
state  of  the  case  appears  to  be  as  follows.  All 
experience  is  internal,  in  the  sense  of  bding 
inside  or  constituting  part  of  the  existence  of 
an  individual  consciousness.  But  this  state- 
ment implies  nothing  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  object  to  wUch  experience  refers — 
the  object  of  which  it  is  an  experience.  My 
thinking  is  always  a  conscious  process;  but 
I  am  not  always  thinking  about  conscious 
process.  When  I  think  of  the  moon,  I  mean 
something  distinct  in  existence  firom  my  own 
stream  of  consciousness  or  any  part  of  it ;  the 
object,  as  I  at  the  moment  understand  it,  is 
by  its  intrinsic  nature  something  which  would 
have  existed  if  I  had  never  been  bom.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  may  think  of  an  emotion 
of  disappointment  or  anger  which  I  remember 
feeling  yesterday,  or  am  feeling  now,  or  am 
likely  to  feel  to-morrow.  Here,  not  only  is 
the  process  of  thinking  an  experience  of  mine, 
but  the  object  thought  of  is  sJbo  an  experience 
of  mine.  Now  the  phrase  'internal  experi- 
ence' seems  to  refer  especially  to  cases  in 
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which  an  experience  has  other  experiences 
of  the  same  subject  for  its  object ;  or  to  cases, 
if  such  there  be,  in  which  an  experience  is 
immediately  aware  of  itself  as  such.  External 
experiences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  experiences 
which  have  for  their  object  whatever  is  taken 
to  be  distinct  in  existence  from  the  stream  of 
individual  consciousness  or  any  part  of  it. 

The  two  sorts  of  experience  are,  however, 
largely  correlative.  We  cannot  reflect  on  our 
own  states  without  taking  account  of  their 
objects  in  some  measure.  It  is  a  disputed 
question,  how  £Gtr  it  is  possible  to  know  other 
things  without  at  the  same  time  having  some 
apprehension  of  the  self  and  its  processes. 
But  it  seems  that  ordinarily  in  the  developed 
human  consciousness  some  such  self-awareness 
is  present,  though  it  may  be  relatively  dim 
and  vague.  On  the  various  interpretations  of 
experience  see  Idealism,  Efistemologt,  and 
Nativism  and  Emusicism.  For  literature, 
see  BiBUOO.  B,  i,  d.  (g.f.s.) 

Experiment  [Lat.  ex^perimmhim,  a  trial] : 
Ger.  Vermteh,  ExperimevU;  Fr.  ea^phienee; 
Ital.  etfperimenta.  The  alteration  of  phenomena 
or  of  the  methods  of  observing  phenomena,  in 
order  to  obtain  knowledge  re^irding  them. 

Wundt  defines  an  experiment  as '  observation 
connected  with  an  intentional  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  observer,  in  the  rise  and  course 
of  the  phenomena  observed,'  which  definition 
follows  Mill  and  other  writers.  Conunon 
usage,  however,  would  call  ai|  observation 
made  under  artificial  conditions,  as  with  in- 
struments, an  experiment.  Mill  remarked  that 
experiments  have  a  very  limited  range  in 
mental  philosophy,  whereas  Wundt  holds  that 
observation  having  to  do  with  objects,  and 
experiment  with  processes,  the  experimental 
method  alone  is  valid  in  individual  psychology, 
and  that  there  is  no  fundamental  psychical  pro* 
cess  to  which  it  cannot  be  applied,    (j.m^^.c.) 

Experiment  in  the  general  sense  then  is 
not  opposed  to  observation,  but  is  a  special 
type  of  it,  and  where  appUcable  at  all,  adds 
immensely  to  the  information  which  might  be 
yielded  by  observation,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  much  to  be  known  that  would  never 
fall  witi^in  the  compass  of  observation.  Ex- 
periment is  the  most  potent  instrument  for 
effecting  that  elimination  of  the  accidental 
which  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  law  of  fJBu^t,  and  has  an  equally 
important  function  in  the  indispensable 
work  of  verifying  or  testing  any  generaliza- 
tion by  comparing  it  with  Ceict.  Like  observa^ 
tion,  it  is  a  directed  and  controlled  process. 


and  is  therefore  always  in  the  service  of  a 
varjring  mass  of  already  acquired  knowledge. 
The  general  principle  regulating  inference  fix>m 
experiment  is  formulated  in  the  canon  of  the 
method  of  Ditfbsencb  (q.  v.).  For  Crucial 
Experiment  see  ExFSRiXENTuic  CBuczs.  (ila.) 

Experimental  Boieiice :  see  ScmrcB. 

Ezperimentation  or  Ezperimentiiig  (as 
a  mental  process) :  Gkr.  £xperifMrUiren ;  Fr. 
exphrmeniaiion;  Ital.  (2o)  BperimaUare.  The 
process  of '  trial  and  error,'  or  '  try-try-again,' 
considered  as  a  natural  method  of  securing 
results  for  which  no  direct  way  of  attainment 
is  known. 

Animals  and  children  proceed  by  experi- 
menting in  many  instances.  In  cases  of  motor 
accommodation  it  is  aided  by  the  process  of 
Excess  (q.v.)  or  overproduction. 

LUeratiwre:  Gboos,   Die   Spiele  d.  Thieie 

SEng.  trans.),  also  Die  Spiele  d.  Menschen 
Eng.  trans.);  Lloyd  Mobgah,  Habit  and 
Instinct.  (J.M.B.) 

Ezperimentam  emoie  [Lat.].  An  Ex- 
PBBiMBNT  (q.v.)  so  arranged  that  its  results 
will  be  final  or  crucial  in  solving  a  problem : 
as  the  introduction  of  a  flame  into  a  jar  to 
determine  whether  one  of  a  group  of  in- 
flammable gases  is  present  or  not.        (x.if.B.) 

Expiation:  see  Atonbment. 

BxpTawatioii  [Lat.  ex  +  pUama,  smooth] : 
Ger.  £rkldrung;  Fr.  eaopUeaiion;  Ital.  espn- 
cazione.  Any  relative  clearing  up  of  a  percep- 
tion or  notion  in  terms  of  judgments  or 
notions  already  assented  to. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what 
constitutes  real  or  ultimate  explanation,  the 
matter  of  dispute  being  the  final  terms  to 
which  the  thi^  explained  may  be  reduced— 
to  axioms,  to  self-evident  or  a  priori  truths, 
to  invariable  sequence,  to  descriptive  or 
analytical  judgments.  Explanation  in  positive 
science  means  the  reduction  of  a  phenomenon 
to  the  terms  of  a  general  principle,  whatever 
that  principle  be;  it  may  be  reached  by 
empirical  and  experimental  methods,  and  is 
then  called  (following  Platner)  empirical 
explanation.  The  deductive  derivation  of  a 
£Bkct  or  notion  from  universal  truths  may  be 
called  in  contrast  logical  explanation,  which 
becomes  metaphysical  when  the  universal  is 
one  to  which  metaphysical  validify  is  attri- 
buted. 

Explanation  is  often  made  synonymous 
with  DBFonnON  (q.v.),  but  definition  is  a 
more  restricted  term.  Definition  follows  upon 
explanation,  and  consists  in  the  statement  of 
the  explanation  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  in 
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certain  forms  which  satisfy  logical  tests. 
Moreover,  the  logical  demand  of  definition 
may  be  filled  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal 
precision  within  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
while  the  psychological  demand  for  explana- 
tion may  be  nnsatisfied.  Further  knowledge 
in  this  case  may  furnish  an  explanation  which 
in  turn  may  result  in  a  new  definition.  Cf. 
Bbasonino. 

Liieraiure:  the  general  works  on  logic, 
especially  Mux,  Sigwabt,  Ebdmann,  Boban- 
QUET,  and  WuNDT ;  Venn,  Empirical  Logic ; 
Jevons,  Frinc.  of  Sci.;  Peabson,  Grammar 
of  Sci.  (2nd  ed.).  (j.M.B.) 

SzplieatiTa  Judgment:  see  Analytic 
AND  Synthetic  Jttdoment. 

Ssplidte :  see  Ihplicitb. 

fiq^nibla :  see  Pabya  Looicalia. 

Szpremdon:  see  Language  Function, 
Speech,  Oestube  Language,  and  Emotional 

EXPBESSION. 

SzpraMdon  (aesthetic)  [Lat.  exprimere,  to 
press  out]:  Ger.  Ausdruek;  Fr.  expreaaion; 
Ital.  eapressiane.  (i)  The  act  of  expressing 
or  conveying  meaning.  Often  with  the 
connotation  of  clear,  forceful,  penetrating,  and 
emotionally  appropriate  manner.  (2)  The 
meaning  itself  of  an  object  or  work  of  art,  as 
distinct  from  the  act  or  manner  of  conveying 
it.  (3)  The  manner  in  which  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  an  object  or  work  of  art  imparts  its 
peculiar  significance,  and  in  the  latter  case 
more  specifically  the  mode  in  which  the  artist 
reveals  ideas  and  emotions,  whether  in  inter- 
pretation of  nature  and  mankind,  or  as 
embodying  his  own  immediate  subjective 
experience  as  such.  For  the  relation  of 
expression  to  beauty,  see  Beauty  (II  and 

m). 

Expression  as  a  constituent  element  of 
aesthetic  value  appears  to  have  been  explicitly 
recognized  by  Socrates.  It  is  somewhat  inci- 
dentally treated  by  Aristotle,  who  mentions 
it,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  indicates  expression 
of  character,  as  a  feature  in  good  painting, 
and  a  matter  of  distinct  importance  in  tragedy. 
He  also  compares  to  their  disadvantage  in  this 
respect  the  formative  arts  with  music.  Plotinus 
recognizes  it  indirectly,  but  it  does  not  become 
a  principle  of  fundamental  significance  until 
its  development  by  Winckelmann.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  art  shows  in  many  direc- 
tions reflections  of  the  principle  under  the 
influence  of  the  larger  spirit  of  Bomanticism. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  expression  of  indi- 
viduality and  the  characteristic,  together  with 
the  tendency  to  break  from  slavish  adherence 


to  classicism  and  the  accepted  models  of  art, 
is  illustrated  in  poetry  by  Ooethe,  Schiller, 
and  Byron ;  in  the  treatment  of  the  novel  by 
Victor  Hugo ;  in  painting  by  the  cultivation  of 
landscape,  as  exemplified  by  Corot  and  Turner, 
and  in  the  development  of  genre  by  such  men 
as  Millet  and  &6ton.  Wagner  may  fairly 
represent  this  trend  as  affecting  music.  In 
sculpture  and  architecture  the  influence  of  the 
principle  is  no  less  truly  felt,  but  it  is  mingled 
with  other  influences.  SchwanthaJer  and 
Lassus  may,  however,  serve  as  illustrations. 
Cf.  Chabactebistic,  and  Abt  Theobies. 

Literature :  Bosanquet,  Hist,  of  Aesthetic 
(1892);  Van  Dyke,  Princ.  of  Art  (1887); 
VsBON,  Aesthetics  (1879);  Taine,  Lects.  on 
Art  (1896,  2nd  ed.);  Santayana,  The  Sense 
of  BcAuty  (1896);  Sully  Pbudhomme,  L'Ex- 
pression  dans  les  Beaux- Arts  (1898);  Gubney, 
Power  of  Sound  (1880)  ;  v.  Hanbeggeb,  Die 
Musik  als  Ausdruek  (2nd  ed.,  1887).    (j.b.a.) 

Expression  (facial):  see  Physiognomy, 
and  Emotional  Expbession. 

Extension  [Lat.  ex  +  tendere,  to  stretch] : 
Ger.  Auadehn/ung ;  Fr.  extension ;  Ital.  esten- 
eione,  A  continuous,  coexistent,  manifold  of 
positions,  in  which  the  distance  and  direction 
of  the  constituent  parts  are  not  qualitatively 
determined.    Cf.  Space. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  serial  arrangement. 
Extension  is  distinguished  from  time  series, 
hecause  its  constituent  parts  are  coexistent, 
not  successive.  It  is  distinguished  from 
qualitative  and  intensive  series,  such  as  the 
scale  of  pitch,  because  the  order  of  its  parts 
is  not  dependent  on  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
each  part.  The  reason  why  one  tone  is  placed 
between  two  other  tones  in  the  scale  of  pitch, 
is  that  comparison  shows  it  to  be  higher  than 
one  of  them,  and  lower  than  the  other.  The 
relative  position  of  the  parts  of  extension  is 
not  fixed  in  this  way  by  qualitative  com- 
parison. 

Psychological  theories  of  the  perception  of 
extension  have  been  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes:  (i)  the  nativist;  (2)  the  genetic. 
The  purely  nativist  theory  maintains  that  all 
perception  of  extension  is  due  to  original  en- 
dowment, so  that  it  can  no  more  be  accounted 
for  by  psychological  conditions  than  the  sen- 
sations of  colour  or  sound.  The  purely  em- 
pirical form  of  the  genetic  theory  wholly  de- 
nies both  that  the  perception  itself  is  a  matter 
of  original  endowment,  or  that  it  contains 
any  constituent  factor  exclusively  belonging  to 
it  which  is  due  to  original  endowment,  and 
so  incapable  of  psychological  derivation  or 
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explanation.  As  an  example  of  the  purely 
empirical  view,  we  may  refer  to  the  attempt 
of  Bain,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  others  to  reduce  the 
whole  perception  of  extension  to  series  of 
motor  sensations  combined  in  certain  ways, 
and  occurring  in  a  time  series.  Unreflective 
common  sense  resorts  to  the  form  of  nativism 
which  makes  space  a  matter  of  psychologic- 
ally immediate  perception.  Older  writers, 
such  as  Hobbes  and  Locke,  never  seem  to 
have  thought  of  doubting  it.  Berkeley  is  a 
nativist  as  regards  the  tactual  perception  of 
extension  in  all  its  forms,  and  also  as  regards 
the  visual  perception  of  the  second  dimension. 
But  he  was  the  first  to  call  in  question  the 
possibility  of  directly  perceiving  the  third 
dimension  by  sight.  He  made  the  perception 
of  distance  from  the  eye  a  result  of  the 
association  of  visual  with  tactual  experiences. 
In  modem  times  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
competent  authority  for  a  purely  nativist 
position  such  as  would  suppcort  the  Kantian 
view  of  Space  (q.  v.)  as  an  a  priori  form. 
Nativist  writers,  while  affirming  an  original 
perception  of  extension  both  by  sight  and 
touch,  usually  regard  this  perception  as  at 
the  outset  vague  and  rudimentary;  its  fur- 
ther development  is  regarded  by  them  as  due 
to  experience,  and  capable  of  peychological 
explanation  (Stumpf,  Hering,  &c.).  Others, 
who  have  b^n  called  'nativists  of  process' 
(Lotze,  Wundt),  hold  that  extension  is  reached 
by  a  functional  synthesis  of  unextensive 
data  (intensive  and  qualitative)  which  are 
called  LocAii  Siokb  (q.y.).  These  writers 
consider  their  theory  genetic,  though  not 
empirical.  A  third  view  current  at  the 
present  time  cannot  properly  be  called  either 
nativist  or  empirical.  It  is  empirical  as  re- 
gards the  form  of  extension ;  but  it  is  nativist 
as  regards  the  matter  which  is  arranged  in 
this  form,  although  on  this  distinction  its  two 
main  advocates.  Ward  and  James,  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  complete  agreement.  It  regards  the 
serial  order  of  positions,  distances,  &c.,  as  the 
result  of  mental  processes  which  are  traceable 
by  the  psychologist.  But  it  maintains  at  the 
same  time  that  the  matter  which  assumes 
this  form  is,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  peculiar  kind 
distinctively  belonging  to  the  perception  of 
extension,  and  due  to  an  original  and  irredu- 
cible kind  of  sense-experience.  This  ultimate 
sense-experience  is  called  extensity  (Ward), 
or  extensiveness  (James).  See  Extensitt. 
Discussion  is  now  very  largely  between  the 
genetic  nativism  (of  process)  and  this  sen- 
sational or  '  original  quality '  view. 


i 


Locke  uses  the  term  'expansion'  instead 
of  extension.  It  is  obvious  that  according  to 
the  definition  sounds,  (smells,  &c.),  are  not  ex- 
tended. There  are  no  audible  positions  co- 
existent with  each  other,  and  separated  and 
connected  by  audible  distances.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  legitimate  problem  to  ask  why 
there  are  not,  i.  e.  what  local  signs  they  lack, 
or  why  their  extensity  (if  they  have  it)  does 
not  develop  into  extension. 

Literature :  Hsbbabt,  PsychoL  als  Wiss.,  f§ 
109-15  ;VoLKMANN,  Lehrb.  d.  PsychoL,  §§  90- 
9 ;  Lotze,  Metaphysik,  §§  543-73 ;  Medicin. 
Psychol.,  §§325-435;  Grundziige  d.  PsychoL 
4th  ed.),  §§  3 1-43 ;  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect 
4th  ed.),  196-204 ;  T.  K.  Abbot,  Sight  and 
Touch;  Stumpf,  Die  Baumvorstellungen ; 
WxTKBT,  PhysioL  Psychol.  (3rd  ed.),  ii.  28  f.  and 
189  ff.;  Logik,  ii  457-60;  Lipps,  Gmndthat- 
sachen, 475-587;  WABD,Encyc.  Brit. (9th ed.), 
art.  Psychology ;  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii. 
13J-282  ;  Stout,  Manual  of  Pi^choL,  330  ff.; 
VzcTOB  Henbi,  Die  Raumwahmehmungen  des 
Tastsinnes,  §§  159-214;  the  Psychologies  of 
Ladd  and  Baldwin  contain  many  literary 
references.  (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

SiEtennon  (in  physics).  That  property 
of  matter  in  virtue  of  which  it  seems  to  oc- 
cupy space.  It  is  intimately  associated  with 
Impbnetbabzuty  (q.  v.). 

In  mathematics :  the  property  of  occupying 
space  in  one  or  more  dimensions.  (&N.) 

Sxtenaion  (logical):  6er.  Umfang;  Fr. 
extenaion ;  Ital.  esfafwtona.  The  extension  or 
extent  of  a  general  notion  is  the  whole  range 
of  concrete  objects,  lower  classes,  cases  or 
instances  in  which  are  found  the  distinctive 
characters  making  up  the  Compbehsnsion 

iq.v.)  of  the  said  notion.    See  also  Quantity 
in  logic). 

The  distinction  between  the  two  aspects 
of  all  generalizing  thought,  the  reference  to 
the  concrete  instances  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relatively  abstract  marks  or  meaning  on  the 
other,  is  so  fundamental  that  it  could  not 
but  make  itself  felt  in  the  earliest  scientific 
analysis  of  thought,  in  the  Aristotelian  logic, 
though  it  did  not  then  receive  any  speoal 
denomination.  The  same  lack  of  definite 
naming  is  traceable  in  the  whole  scholastic 
logic.  It  is  only  in  the  15th  century  that 
some  indications  of  the  distinction  as  having 
logical  significance  began  to  appear,  and  in 
modem  logic  recognition  of  its  value  dates 
from  the  Port  RoyaX  Logio,  1662.  Leibnitz, 
Wolff,  and  Kant,  with  their  followers,  as  they 
tried  to  make  the  notion  the  unit  of  logicid 
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EXTENSITY  —  EXTERNAL  WORLD 


thought,  naturally  assign  greatest  importance 
to  a  distinction  which  is  most  clearly  evidenced 
in  notions.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  the  latest 
exponent  of  this  view. 

LUeraiure :  historical  notions  of  this  dis- 
tinction in  Hamilton,  Discussions,  App.  II, 
and  Logic,  lect.  viii ;  Batnbs,  New  Analytic  of 
Logical  Forms.  All  the  lai^r  treatises  on 
logic,  such  as  those  of  Lotzb  and  Siowart, 
discuss  the  distinction.  On  the  relative 
merits  of  extension  and  comprehension  as 
hasis  of  logical  relations,  see  Mill,  Exam,  of 
Hamilton,  chap,  xxii ;  Lakob,  Logische 
Stud.  (1877);  Venn,  Symholic  Logic  (2nd 
ed.),  chap,  xix;  Hubbsbl,  in  Yt^sch.  fl  wiss. 
Fhilos.  (1891).  (B.A.) 

Szt«i|udtj  or  SstensiTenMNi  (no  fixed 
foreign  equivalents,  hut  those  for  Extension  ; 
see  helow).  An  original  spacial  property 
supposed  to  attach  to  some  or  all  sensations; 
also  called  voluminousness.         (J.M.B.,  o.f.s.) 

Stumpf  uses  Raum,  raumliches  (raumahn- 
liches)  Moment,  Verhreitung  des  Eindrucks, 
Tongrosse,  as  well  as  (immanente)  Ausdehnung. 
Stumpf,  Ebhinghaus,  and  others  use  the 
adjectives  massig,  breit,  nns  rings  umflutend, 
dflnn,  stechend,  fein,  spitzig,  dick,  voll,  &c., 
to  denote  opposites  of  this  'extensity.'  In 
Ital.  estensivitlk  is  suggested  (e.ic). 

Literabare':  James  (a  'feeling  of  crude 
extensity,'  *  discernible  in  each  and  every 
sensation,  though  more  developed  in  some 
than  in  others,  is  the  original  sensation  of 
space.'  It  is  clearest  in  sensations  of '  hear- 
ing, touch,  sight,  and  pain '),  Princ.  of  Psychol., 
ii.  134-5;  Wabd,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  art. 
Psychology,  46;  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect 
(1868),  III,  199,  227 ;  Stumpf,  Raumvorstel- 
lung,  272,  and  Tonpsychologie,  ii.  51 ;  E^lpe 
(a  given  attribute  of  sensations  of  sight  and 
pressure ;  an  areal  extension,  Ausgedehntheit), 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  30;  J.  MOlleb  (connate 
areal  vision),  Physiol,  d.  Gksichtssinnes,  56, 

71.  (B.B.T.) 

Also  H.  Tainb,  De  I'lntelligence,  ii.  81  ff. 
and  128  f.  (Eng.  trans.,  On  the  Intelligence)  ; 
Ch.  Dunan,  Th^orie  psychologique  de  Tespace, 
(1895).  (L.M.) 

Sxtansor  MuscIm:  see  Flexob  and 
Extensob. 

Sztemal  and  ZntenuJ :  see  Extebnal 
Objects,  and  Expebience. 

Sztemal  Oljectss  Oer.  Dinge  {uni 
Ereigrusse)  der  AusBenweU]  Fr.  c^ets  exthieurs; 
Ital.  oggetH  estemi.  Things  and  events  pre- 
sented in  sense-perception  considered  as  exist- 
ing independently  of  the  process  by  which  they 


are  perceived.  As  thus  existing  they  are  said 
to  have  externality.  (o.p.s.~j.u.b.) 

One  of  the  oldest  psychological  theories  of 
our  perception  of  an  external  object  is  that  of 
Hobbes.  According  to  him,  sensation  and 
sense-perception  are  due  to  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  organism  to  change  produced 
by  an  external  impression.  '  Seeing,  therefore, 
there  is  in  the  whole  organ,  by  reason  of  its 
own  internal  natural  motion,  some  resistance 
or  reaction  against  the  motion  which  is  pro- 
pagated from  the  object  to  the  innermost  part 
of  the  organ,  there  is  also  in  the  same  organ 
an  endeavour  opposite  to  the  endeavour  which 
proceeds  from  the  object,  so  that  when  that 
endeavour  inwards  is  the  last  action  in  the  act 
of  sense,  then  from  the  reaction,  how  little 
soever  the  duration  of  it  be,  a  phantasm  or 
idea  hath  its  being,  which  by  reason  that  the 
endeavour  is  now  outwards,  doth  always 
appear  as  something  situate  within  the  organ ' 
{Works,  Molesworth's  ed.,  i.  391).  This  may 
be  r^arded  as  the  germ  of  theories  such  as 
those  of  Maine  de  Biran,  Bain,  and  others, 
which  lay  main  stress  on  the  experience  of 
resistance  to  motor  activity.  Berkeley,  fol- 
lowing Locke,  insisted  on  the  relative  uncon- 
trollableness  of  sensations  as  compared  with 
the  flow  of  ideas.  He  also  brought  into 
prominence  the  essential  part  played  by  fixity 
and  unijformity  in  the  order  of  occurrence  of 
sensation.  This  line  of  thought  was  after- 
wards followed  up  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  cele- 
brated chapter  in  the  JExamtTiaHon  of  ffamil' 
ten,  entitled  '  Psychological  Theory  of  the 
Perception  of  External  RBality.'  A  suggestive 
restatement  of  this  doctrine  is  given  by 
H.  Cornelius  in  his  Psyckdogie  ala  Erfahrwifhgs- 
wissenschaft,  99-1 14  (1897).  Of.  Belief,  and 
Extebnal  Wobld. 

Literature :  Pikleb,  Psychol,  of  the  Belief 
in  Objective  Existence,  Pt.  I ;  Objectiva 
capable  of  Presentation,  4  (1890);  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psychol.;  Cboom  Bobebtson, 
in  Mind,  O.S.,  xvi.  100,  republished  in 
Philos.  Bemains,  465  ff.  (1894).  Other  nota- 
ble references  are  Wabd,  Encyc.  Brit.,  art. 
Psychology,  55-7 ;  Baldwin,  Feeling  and 
Will,  160  ff.,  and  art.  in  Mind,  O.S.  (1891); 
Spengeb,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  Pt.  VII. 
chaps,  xvi-xviii;  Lifps,  Seelenleben,  chap,  xix; 
James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  chap,  xxi ;  Botge, 
Studies  of  Good  and  Evil,  viii.  198  ff.  (Q.r.s.) 

Sztemal  World  (cognition  of) :  Ger.  Er- 
kemUniss  einer  Ausaenwelt;  Fr.  eonnaiseance 
du  monde  extMeur;  Ital.  ^cezfione  dd 
mondo  eetemo.     Cognition  of  external  objects 
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and  events  as  interconnected  in  a  unified 
system. 

Merely  perceptual  consciousness  is  con- 
cerned only  with  isolated  objects  or  groups 
of  objects.  The  cognition  of  an  external 
world  develops  gradually  by  a  process  of  ideal 
construction;  and  this  ideal  construction  is 
essentially  a  social  function  involving  co- 
operative thinking  and  willing.  For  belief 
in  the  external,  see  Bbuef,  and  Extebnal 
Objects. 

LiteraJtare :  see  the  titles  under  External 
Objects;  and  especially  Hume,  Treatise, 
Pt.  rV.  §  2;  Mill,  Exam,  of  Hamilton;  Lifps, 
Grundthatsachen,  §§  410-51 ;  Rotcs,  Studies 
of  Good  and  Evil,  198  f.;  Stout,  Manual  of 
PsychoL  (o  J.8.,  J.M.B.) 

Eztamalitj :  see  External  Objects. 

Sztirpation  [Lat.  eoctirpcUio]:  Ger.  Ab- 
tragtmg,  JExHrpation;  Fr.  extirpaiton  or 
avulsion  (acconLing  to  the  case — (t.d.)); 
ItaL  estirpazUme.  The  experimental  removal 
of  some  part  of  an  organ  (as  of  the  brain)  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
changes  in  function  resulting  from  its  removal. 
Cf.  Localization  (cerebral).  (h.h.) 

Sxtrariniuidajia :  see  Mundus. 

Sxtrama  Cases :  see  Sgientifio  Method. 

Extrinsic :  see  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic. 

Sye-maasiureuent.  Sometimes  used  as 
translation  of  the  German  Augenmass.  Mea- 
surement, &c.,  of  Visual  Area  (q.v.)  is  recom- 
mended in  its  stead.  (j.m.b.,  h.m.) 

Sye-moTements :  Ger.  AtigenbetDegungen ; 
Fr.  mauveTnenU  de  Vceil;  Ital.  fJMvimefUi 
detTocchio.  The  normal  movements  of  the  two 
eyes  together  under  central  of  certain  muscles. 
Cf.  Eye  under  Vision.  (j.m.b.) 

Eye-movements  are  of  peychologicai  im- 
portance in  certain  connections,  (i)  Free 
movements  are  supposed,  on  Wundt's  genetic 
theory  of  space-perception,  to  account  for  the 
general  form  of  the  monocular  field  of  vision, 
and  the  perception  of  the  position  of  objects 


within  it  (Wundt,  PhytioL  Psyehol,^  4th  ed., 
u.   130,    131).      (2)  Free  movements  along 
the  compared  lines  are  our  chief  means  di 
measurement  of  visual  areas,  the  phenomena 
of  which  accordingly  fieJl  under  Weber's  law: 
the  measurement  being,  probably,  in  tenns  of 
the  intensity  of  muscular  and  tendinous,  per- 
haps of  pseudo-articular,  sensations  (Wundt, 
op.  cit.,  131).    See  Kinabsthetig  Sensation. 
(3)  Normal  asymmetry  of  movement  in  the 
horizontal  and  verticsJ  directions  is  thought 
to  explain  certain  optical  illusions,  e.g.  the 
greater   apparent  height,  as  compared  with 
the  breadth,  of  a  square,  Ac.  (cf.  Wundt,  op. 
cit.,  137,  and  Ahhandl,  d.  kgt  9achs,  Gesdl, 
d.   Wi98.,  xxiv.  2).     (4)  The   movements  of 
Convebgenge   (q.  v.)  and  Aggommobatiox 
(q.  V.)   apparently    constitute    the    primaiy 
basis  of  our  judgment  of  depth  or  binocnLur 
perception  of  Distange  (q.v.)  (Wundt, PAy»ol. 
Psychol,,  197, 215 ;  cf.  Arrer,  in  PkUos,  Stud., 
xiii.  116;  Hillebrand,  in  ZeiUch.  /  PsyduA,, 
vii.  97,  zvi.  71;  Dixon,  in  Mind^  N.S.,  iv. 
195)*    (5)  Eye-movements  do  not  assist  as  to 
estimate  extent  of  movement  when  there  is  no 
possibility  of  reference  to  a  fixed  point    In 
themselves,  that  is,  they  are  little  noticed; 
theirfunction  has  become  symbolic.  Illasions  of 
movement  may  arise  from  this  &ct  (see  Kfilpe, 
Outlines  of  Psychci.,  362).     (6)  Involuntaiy 
eye-movements  are  disturbing  factors  in  many 
optical  investigations,  e.g.  in  the  determination 
of  thesensibility  of  the  fovea  to  colour.  Theyare, 
farther,  the  condition  of  Purkinje's  dizziness. 

The  physiological  investigation  of  eye-move- 
ments began  with  J.  MtLller  (cf.  HelmholtZi 
Physiol.  Optik,  2nd  ed.,  668);  the  psycho- 
logical with  Herbart  and  Lotze  (Kehnholtz, 
op.  cit.,  739,  740).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
psychological  importance  of  aye-movements  is 
still  a  matter  of  keen  dispute. 

Literature :  see  the  titles  given  above,  and 
under  Spaoe  (perception  of),  and  Local 
Sign.  (e^-tO 
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FACIAL  ANGLE  —  FACT 


Facial  Angle:  Ger.  GencTUawinkd;  Fr. 
angle  facial;  It&l.  angdo/accuMle.  In  a  general 
way  the  facial  angle  is  the  angle  made  by  the 
axis  of  the  £bm»  with  the  axis  of  the  skull. 

Since  the  first-suggested  facial  angle  ^that 
of  Camper,  1786),  many  others  have  been 
proposed  which  differ  in  the  selection  botb  of 
the  horizontal  and  of  the  particular  points 
selected  for  the  determination  of  the  oblique 
facial  line,  as  is  indicated  by  the  accoxApany- 
ing  figure.    The  main  purpose  of  the  ie^ial 


The  hMi  angle  of  Camper  is  the  angle  fonned  by 
the  lines  SS'  and  PP".  The  angle  FBK  U  the 
facial  angle  of  Geoffiov-Saint-Hilaire  and  Cuvier,  its 
▼ertex  at  the  edffe  of  the  indson ;  LCM  the  angle  of 
J  alee  Cloquet,  its  vertex  at  the  alveolar  border; 
ODE'  the  angle  of  Jaoquart  at  the  subnaaal  point. 
(Modified  from  Topinard.) 


angle  was  to  indicate  the  amount  of  gnathism 

or  projection  of  the  upper  jaw,  this  being 

regarded  as  significant  in  zoological  evolution, 

and  also  in  the  evolution  of  the  higher  races.     ^^  . . ,  _ 

For  this  distinctive  purpose  the  ordinary  facial '  experience. 
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angle  is  by  some  (Topinard)  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  inferior  facial  or  subfacial 
angle  (formed  at  the  alveolar  point  C  by  lines 
to  the  subnasal  point  D  and  the  occipital 
condyle  F)ia  regarded  as  a  better  index  of 
prognathism.  The  significant  difference  in 
shape  between  an  orthognathous  and  pro- 
gnathous skull  is  shown  in  the  topic  Pbo- 
0NATHI8M  (q.v.).  For  the  subnasal  fiMiial  angle 
Topinard  gives  for  white  races  89°  to  51*3^ 
yellow  races  76^  to  68*5^,  and  black  races 
(prognathous)  69°  to  59* 5^.  Camper*s  angle 
varies  in  man  from  about  70^  to  80^.  Gonio- 
meters and  craniometers  are  used  for  measur- 
ing facial  angles. 

Liierature:  arts.  Angles  craniom6triques, 
and  Prognathisme,  in  Dict.des  ScL  AnthropoL; 
ToPiKABD,  Anthropology ;  Kxane,  Ethnology  ; 
QuAiN,  Anatomy,  new  ed..  Appendix;  and 
references  given  under  Cbaniombtbt.     (j.J.) 

Facilitation  [Lat.  facUis,  easy^:  Ger. 
Bafmung;  Ft,  facuitaiion ;  lia\.  JueUttazione, 
agtvoUzza,  Increased  ease  of  fiuiction,  or  of 
disposition  for  it,  resulting  from  stimulation 
of  any  sort.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
growth  of  Habit  (q.  v.,  also  for  literature). 

The  term  has  been  given  technical  meaning 
as  a  translation  of  the  German  Bahnung  (in 
neurology),  which  latter  carries  the  idea  of 
the  preferential  determination  of  a  function, 
relatively  to  other  functions,  as  to  its  pathway 
of  discharge.  Gf.  Titcheneb,  Amer.  J.  of 
Psychol.,  vii.  80.  For  cognate  terms  in 
psychology,  see  Exebcise,  Habituation,  and 

Pbepabation.  (J.M.B.-«.F.8.) 

Fact  [Lat.  >bctttm,  made] :  Ger.  TJhataache ; 

Fr.fait;  lta,hfatio.    An  objective  datum  of 


FACT  —  FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION 


Fact  is  difltingoished  from  Tbuth  (q.  v.)  in 
that  (i)  it  is  immediate,  a  datum  cariTing 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  observer  that  it 
is  independent  of  him ;  and  also  in  that  (2)  it 
is  immediately  objective,  a  matter  of  presenta- 
tion in  time  or  space.  Such  expressions  as 
the  '  universe/  or  '  world/  or  *  thing  of  fact/ 
all  emphasize  one  or  other  of  these  two  char- 
acters^ in  contrast  with  the  spheres  of  desire, 
value,  discourse,  &c.,  which  implicate  attitudes 
or  constructions  on  the  part  of  the  observer. 
Fact  might  be  defined  thus :  datum  of  experi- 
ence considered  as  abstracted  from  the  experi- 
ence of  which  it  is  a  datum.  The  notion  of 
£act  includes  abstraction  even  from  the  ex- 
perience by  which  the  fact  is  reached  or  as- 
serted. And  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  this  sort  of 
abstraction  which  the  notion  of  actuality — or 
of  the  so-called '  trans-subjective ' — covers,  we 
may  say  that  a  &ct  is  anything  which  is  found 
to  be  actual  The  fact  is,  however,  not  absolute, 
but  always  relative  to  some  experience. 

Literatt^e :  see  Epistemologt,  and  Tbitth 

AND  EbROB.  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Leibnitz  distinguished  '  truths  of  fiict ' 
(v^rit^s  de  fait)  from  'truths  of  reason' 
(v^rit^  de  raisonnement) ;  the  first  being 
guaranteed  by  the  '  law  of  sufficient  reason,' 
Uie  second  by  the  '  law  of  contradiction.'  (k.o.) 

Fact  (in  law).  Whatever  has  occurred; 
an  act  or  event  by  which  a  thing  has  been 
brought  into  relation  with  a  person.  Investi- 
tive fact :  one  by  which  a  right  comes  into 
existence.  Divestitive  fact :  one  by  which  a 
right  is  divested.  Translative  fact:  one  by 
which  a  right  is  transferred. 

Literature:  Pollock,  First  Book  of  Juris- 
prudence, chap.  vL  132;  Holland,  Juris- 
prudence, chap.  X.  2.  (S.E.B.) 

Factitioiui:  see  Intbikbig  akd  Extrinsic. 

Factor  [Lat. /ocer^,  to  make] :  Gkr.  Fcustor; 
Tr.facteur;  liAl.fattore.  Any  one  of  a  plu- 
rality of  causes  or  conditions  which  together 
determine  a  thing  or  event. 

Technical  uses  of  the  term  are  in  mathe- 
matics, biology,  aesthetics,  &c. :  see  Factobs 
op  Evolution.  (j.m.b.) 

Factors  of  Evolution :  Ger.  Faetoren  der 
EvcitUion;  Fr.  fcKteurs  de  revolution;  Ital. 
faitori  deW  evcluzione.  The  agencies  or  con- 
ditions of  whatever  character  which  determine 
organic  evolution. 

The  word  factor  is  made  to  cover  both  terms 
of  the  distinction  between  Fobce  and  Ck)NDiTiON 
made  under  that  topic.  The  causes  of  or- 
ganic evolution  must  themselves  be  phenomena 
of  an  organic  or  vital  sort — the  subject-matter 


of  biolqgy.  But,  as  in  other  sciences,  we  find 
the  operation  of  these  properly  biological  forces 
or  causes  conditioned,  limited,  and  interfered 
with  by  extra-biological  conditions.  The 
greatest  of  all  these  is  natural  selection,  which 
is  a  restriction  set  upon  mating,  not  a  bio- 
logical cause  or  even  a  positive  force  of  any 
sort.  So  isolation,  artificial  selection,  &c. ; 
these  are  all  conditions  of  evolution,  and  factors 
of  a  real  but  in  a  sense  negative  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vital  functions  of  reproduction, 
variation,  accommodation,  direct  competition, 
preying,  &c.,  are  biological  forces,  the  motive 
principles  belonging  distinctively  to  life.  These 
are  causes  or  factors  of  a  positive  sort,  in  the 
determination  of  evolution.  (j.m.b.) 

This  distinction  roughly  corresponds  to  that 
between  (i)  originative,  and  (2)  directive 
factors,  the  latter  being  the  conditions,  the 
former  the  causes.  Prior  to  Darwin,  the  chief 
factor  rec<>gnized  in  evolution  as  progressive 
was  that  which  is  now  associated  with  the 
name  of  Lamarck,  the  transmission  to  offspring 
of  that  which  the  organism  gained  by  indi- 
vidual effort,  tc^ther  with  that  indicated  by 
Buffon,  the  transmission  of  that  which  is  im- 
pressed on  the  organism  by  the  environment. 
Darwin  and  Wallace  suggested  natural  selec- 
tion as  the  chief  directive  factor  in  progress. 
Wallace  and  Weismann  regard  natural  selec- 
tion as  the  all-sufficient  directive  factor  of 
progressive  evolution.  Mivart^  Nageli,  and 
others  believe  in  an  inherent  tendency  to 
progress  in  certain  directions.  Natural  selec- 
tion as  a  directive  &ctor  is  universally  recog- 
nized, though  its  range  is  still  open  to  discus- 
sion. Sexual  selection  by  selective  mating 
was  regarded  by  Darwin  as  a  supplementary 
directive  fiustor  in  evolution.  Tfie  Oroanig 
Selection  (q.v.)  of  Baldwin,  Morgan,  and 
Osbom,  and  Karl  Pearson's  Befboductiyb  ob 
Genetic  Selection  (q.v.)  have  also  been  added 
to  the  list  of  factors  of  organic  evolution. 

The  importance  of  Isolation  (q.v.)  as  a 
&ctor  was  recognized  by  Moritz  Wagner  (1868), 
and  has  been  emphasized  by  Gulidc  and 
Romanes.  The  Phtsiolooioal  Selection 
(q.  V.)  of  the  latter  author  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  an  isolation  factor. 

Literature:  see  Evolution,  Isolation, 
Natural  Selection,  and  the  references  given 
under  the  special  topics  mentioned.     (c.ll.m.) 

Faotom  of  Vrodnetion:  Oer.  Fai^oren 
der  Produktion ;  Fr.  facteurs  de  la  production  ; 
Ital.  fattori  dMa  prodvaione.  Agencies  of 
different  character,  whose  combination  is 
sential  for  the  production  of  wealth. 
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FoUowing  the  usage  laid  down  (though  not 
yery  explicitly)  by  Adam  Smith,  most  econo* 
mists  baye  recognized  three  such  £ftctors — 
land,  labour,  and  capital.  The  French  econo- 
mists haye,  as  a  rale,  recognized  but  two — 
labour  and  capital ;  land  being  included  under 
capital.  George  recognizes  only  land  and 
labour;  capital  being  stored-up  labour.  On 
the  other  hand,  talker  and  Marshall  recognize 
four  fJBu^tors — land,  labour,  capital,  and  busi- 
ness ability.  (a.t.h.) 

Vaoultj  [Lat.  fau^taa]:  Qer.  SeiUnwr- 
mdffen;  Fr.JactM;  Itel^faeolt^  Capability 
for  a  certain  kind  of  mental  process. 

To  say  that  an  indiyidual  mind  possesses 
a  certain  fiehculty  is  merely  to  say  that  it  is 
capable  of  certain  states  or  processes.  But 
we  find  in  many  of  the  earlier  psychologists 
a  tendency  to  treat  faculties  as  if  they  were 
causes,  or  real  conditions,  of  the  states  or 
processes  in  which  they  are  manifested,  and 
to  speak  of  them  as  positiye  agencies  inter- 
acting with  each  other.  Thus  persistence  in 
yoluntary  decision  is  said  to  be  due  to  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  will,  or  to  will-power,  or 
to  the  fiftculty  of  will.  Certain  mental  pro- 
cesses in  man  are  said  to  haye  their  source  in 
the  £Eioulty  of  reason,  and  certain  other  pro- 
cesses in  lower  animals  are  explained  by  the 
.existence  of  a  faculty  of  instinct.  This  mode 
.  of  pretended  explanation  has  reoeiyed  the 
name  of  Faculty  Psychology.  Locke,  in  criti- 
.  sizing  the  phrase  '  freedom  of  tiie  will,'  has 
brought  out  yery  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
^^"^  fallacy  inyolyed.  'We  may  as  properly  say 
that  the  singing  CMulty  sings,  and  the  danc- 
ing faculty  dances,  as  that  the  will  chooses, 
or  that  the  understanding  conceiyes;  or,  as  is 
usual,  that  the  will  directs  the  understanding, 
or  the  understanding  obeys,  or  obeys  not,  the 
will;  it  being  altogether  as  proper  and  in- 
telligible to  say  that  the  power  of  speaking 
directs  the  power  of  singing,  or  the  power  of 
singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  power  of  speak- 
ing '  {Essay  on  Human  Understandingy  Bk.  II. 
chap.  xxi.  §  1 7). 

Literaiure:  Hsbbabt,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.; 
LoTZE,  Microcosmus,  Bk.  II.  chap,  ii;  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psychol.,  Bk.  I.  chap,  iii ;  citations 
in  EiSLBB,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,'Seelen- 
yermogen.'  (g.f.s.,  j.h.b.) 

FalntaMNi  r^E./ayn<,  weak,  feeble] :  Ger. 
Oknmaehi,  SckvxUhegefiM ;  Fr.  foMesss; 
Ital.  languors,  {ssnso  di)  mancamento.  More 
or  less  loss  of  consciousness.  (j.m.b.) 

The  fiseling  of  fidntness  or  loss  of  conscious- 
ness shows  itself  externally  in  pallor  of  coun- 


tenance, loss  of  muscular  power,  and  difficulty 
in  breathing.  It  may  be  due  to  excessiye 
exertion,  to  emotional  shock,  or  may  ensue  as 
the  result  of  obscure  central  changes.  The 
Mnt  itself — more  precisely  termed  Stkcofb 
(q.y.) — is  the  result  of  more  or  less  seyere 
disturbance  of  heart  action,  and  is  characterized 
by  suspended  animation  and  unconsciousness. 
Cf.  Ungonbcious  State.  (j.j.) 

Faith  [Lat.  Jidss,  trust]  :  Qer.  Glaubs; 
Fr.  foi;  lijiLfede,  Faith  is  practically  identical 
with  Belief  (q.y.)i  a^d  may  be  defined  as 
the  personal  acceptuice  of  something  as  true 
or  real,  but — the  distinguishing  mark — on 
grounds  that,  in  whole  or  part,  are  different 
from  those  of  theoretic  certitude. 

The  moment  of  will  enters  into  the  assent 
of  faith  in  the  form  of  some  snbjectiye 
interest  or  consideration  of  yalue.  Some 
faith-judgments  are  translatable  into  judg- 
ments of  knowledge;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
all  are.  There  may  be  content  in  the  pistis 
that  will  resist  the  processes  of  the  gnosis.  In 
that  case  the  final  test  of  yalidity  would  haye 
to  be  sought  in  the  sphere  of  the  practical 
rather  than  in  that  of  theoretical  truth. 

lAUraiwre :  the  titles  cited  under  Belief, 
and  Will  to  BEUEys;  also  Obmond, 
Foundations  of  Knowledge,  Pt.  III.  chaps, 
i,  iii.  (A.T.O.) 

Faith  (saying).  A  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between '  historical  *  faith  and '  saying ' 
faith.  The  former,  as  its  name  implies,  leans 
upon  institutions,  customs,  and  the  like,  which 
haye  deyeloped  in  the  course  of  the  eyolution 
of  the  Christian  consciousness.  The  latter  is 
primarily  snbjectiye,  that  is  to  say,  it  implies 
pre-eminently  a  process  proceeding  within  the 
individual  man.  As  was  natural,  it  acquired 
great  importance  from  the  principles  of  the 
Reformers,  and  it  is  delineated  yery  fully,  in 
its  various  phases  and  stages,  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Protestant  theologians,  and  of 
those  who  haye  since  followed  them  more  or 
less  closely.  Saving  faith,  as  Martensen  has 
pointed  out  in  another  connection,  does  not 
imply  present  perfection ;  it  is  *  a  living  com- 
mencement which  contains  within  itself  the 
possibility  of  a  progressiye  deyelopment  and 
a  fulfilment  of  the  vocatipn  of  man.'  So  far 
as  it  can  be  treated  philosophically,  the 
matter  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  religious 
psychology.    Cf.  CALyiNiSM. 

LiUnraJturs:  Schlattbb,  Der  Glaube  im 
N.  T.;  Cunningham,  Historical  Theol.,  iL 
56  f. ;  Buchanan,  Doctrine  of  Justification, 
its  History  and  Exposition;  Newman,  Lects. 
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on  Justification ;  Copinojeb,  Treatise  on  Pre- 
destination, Election,  and  Grace  (with  litera- 
ture); DoBVXB,  Syst  of  Chrifit  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  ii.  318  f.  (B.X.W.) 

Faith  and  Xjiowledge  (in  theology).  In 
the  history  of  human  experience,  particularly 
on  its  moral  and  religious  sides,  periods  have 
tended  to  recur  in  which  the  dualism,  or  even 
opposition,  between  fidth  and  knowledge  has 
constituted  a  prominent,  sometimes  a  deter- 
mining, characteristic ;  and  one  may  add  that, 
in  every  age,  individuals  or  associatious  exist 
whose  tendency  is  to  emphasise  it.  Thanks 
to  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Ritschlian 
school,  it  has  again  acquired  prominence  within 
the  last  twenty  years*  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
during  a  time  of  deep  religious  feeling,  fiiith 
in  some  mysterious  process  or  object,  con- 
ceived to  be  of  the  last  importance  for  man's 
welfiure,maylead  towards  an  elimination  or  dis- 
paragement of  the  intellectual  features  usually 
associated  with  knowledge.  At  such  a  time, 
dispodtion  of  heart  (will)  is  abstracted  from 
knowledge,  set  over  against  it,  and  regarded 
as  essentially  superior.  The  process  may  go 
so  fir  as  to  result  in  a  settied  conviction  that 
blind  assent  to  certain  propositions,  which 
cannot  be  construed  rationally,  constitutes 
the  mark  of  moral  and  religious  attainment. 
Tendencies  of  this  kind  may  often  be  detected 
in  so-called  'evangelical'  circles  and  move- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  periods  and  persons 
have  been  dominated  by  a  desire  to  exalt 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  fidth.  Here 
insistence  has  been  laid  upon  reason,  especially 
in  its  analytic  processes,  to  such  an  extent 
that  everything  in  the  nature  of  fiedth  has  been 


prior  unity.  And,  similarly,  the  fitct  that  the 
individual  and  the  social  consdousness  are 
inseparable,  points  to  a  necessary  teleological 
unity  (in  which  faith  predominates)  with 
past  experience  and  present  practice  (in  which 
knowledge  predominates).  Faith  has  objective 
as  well  as  subjective  aspects,  and  so  cannot  be 
divorced  from  knowledge.  Knowledge  has  ideal 
as  well  as  sensuous  aspects,  and  so  cannot  be 
divorced  from  fidth.  In  otiier  words^  the  real 
problem  of  the  relation  between  fidth  and 
knowledge  lies  not  in  their  difbrences^  but  in 
the  principle  of  their  unity.  C£  Fbxxdov 
(in  theology),  Bationai<i8m,  and  Faith  PhuiO- 
8OFHT. 

JAUfraiwrt\  KObtuk,  Der  Glaube,  sdn 
Wesen,  Grand  u.Gegen8tand;  and  Der  Olanbe 
u.  seine  Bedeutung  f.  Erkenntniss  u.  Kirche ; 
KOnig,  Der  Glaubensact  d.  Chzisten ;  J. 
Caibi),  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity, 
i.  31  f. ;  and  Philos.  of  Religion,  160  £ ; 
KiJ?TAir,  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(Eng.  trans.),  i.  14  £,  116  £,  403,  iL  408  £; 
Obb,  The  Ritschlian  TheoL,  chaps,  iii,  vii; 
Wbnlet,  Gontemp.  Theol.  and  Theism,  85  £, 
135^-;  GABVix,The  Ritschlian  TheoL ;  Hjebb- 
MAmf,  The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with 
God  (Eng.  trans.),  Bk.  IIL  (b.m .w.) 

Faith  Coze :  see  Mm)  Cubs. 
Fkith  FhiloMphj:  Ger.  ^Zouben^ifttZo- 
sop^;  Fr.Jldiisme;  Ital.  fideumo,  fiam^ 
ddla  fode.  The  philosophy  which  bases 
fundamental  truth  upon  immediate  (ideal) 
apprehension. 

In  some  of  its  forms  the  fidth  |»hilo6ophy  in- 
cludes both  theoretical  and  practical  prindples 
among  the  truths  thus  maintained ;    more 
extruded.    Eighteenth-century  '  rationalism,'  often  it  seeks  support  in  such  conviction  for 
and  its  legitimate  successor  in  the  19th  cen-  the  postulates  of  ethics  and  religion.    *  Faith,' 
tury — 'firee-thought' — are  typical  of  t^.  The  again,  is  used  in  different  senses:    it  may 

mean  a  direct  apprehension  of  reality  or  a 


truth  is  that  both  views  are  based  upon  a 
fidse  abstraction.  Faith  and  knowledge  cannot 
be  separated  in  this  way,  because  no  part  of 
man's  psychological  nature  can  be  torn  from 
the  rest,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  the  other  elements.  Faith  is 
itself  a  kind  of  knowledge,  because  it  depends 
for  its  distinctive  content  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ol^ect  to  which  it  is  directed.  Knowledge 
is  itself  a  kind  of  fidth,  hr  it  depends  upon 
the  unrealized  ideal  of  more  perfect  knowledge 
still,  which  supplies  the  immanent  princi^e 
of  all  intellectual  progress.  The  fact  that  tiie 
various  elements  in  man's  psychological  con- 
stitution (intellect,  wUl,  ftc.)  can  be  separately 
named,  does  not  sever  them;  they  can  be 
viewed  in  separation  only  on  account  of  their 


source  of  ideas  (a  special '  spiritual  fiunlty '), 
in  particular  of  ideas  concerning  the  absolnte 
and  the  transcendent  worid  hi^d  to  be  firee 
from  the  finite  limitations  of  inteUeetoal 
cognition ;  or  it  may  mean  the  instrument  of 
assent,  conviction,  assurance  of  truth,  especially 
in  relation  to  principles  incapable  of  theoretical 
demonstration.  The  second  of  these  inter- 
pretations commonly  implies  the  third,  and 
appears  in  connection  with  it;  the  third  is 
much  the  most  important. 

Historically,  the  fidth  philosophy  is  often  a 
product  of  reaction.    Sometimes  it  makes  its 
appeaiance  in  reaction  firom  a  prevalent  in-   r 
tellectualism  in  favour  of  more  spiritual  views 
of  the  world  and  life ;  in  this  sense,  partica- 
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larly,  it  is  akin  to  myBticism,  and  easily  passes 
over  into  it  (cf.  the  mediaeval  mysiacism, 
especially  in  its  earlier  phases,  over  against 
the  scholastic  rationalism).  More  frequently 
it  takes  its  origin  in  opposition  to  negative 
or  sceptical  speculation,  or  is  framed  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  such,  either  by  the 
sceptic  himself  or  by  the  defender  of  funda- 
mental truth  in  opposition  to  particular  nega- 
tive systoms,  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In 
this  form  it  is  a  characteristic  phenomenon  of 
periods  of  AufklSrung,  or  of  transition  from  one 
stage  of  culture  to  another,  and  is  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  philosophy  of  feel- 
ing. The  second  half  of  the  i8th  century  and 
the  19th  have  been  especially  prolific  of  move- 
ments of  this  type.  The  reaction  against  the 
enlightenment  in  France  was  headed  by 
Rousseau  with  his  *  sentimental  Deism.'  At 
the  close  of  the  same  period  in  Germany 
appeared  Hamann,  Herder,  and  Jacobi,  to 
whose  thinking  in  the  histcny  of  opinion  the 
torm  &ith  philosophy  (Glaubensphilosophie) 
most  specifically  applies.  Chief  among  these 
was  Jacobi,  who  opposed  the  witness  of  faith 
alike  to  the  pantheistic  (Spinozistic)  and  the 
phenomenalistic  (Kantian)  view  of  the  world. 
Jacobi  was  severely  criticised  by  Kant,  the 
practical  side  of  whose  own  system  was  based 
upon  'moral'  or  'practical  fiuth,'  but  fiiith  in 
a  sharply  defined  sense  as  bound  up  with  the 
necessary  implications  of  practioed  reason, 
and  articulating  into  the  ideal  demands  of 
pure  reason,  which  the  lattor  of  itself  alone 
was  unable  to  satisfy.  Since  Kant  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion  has  made  large  use  of  the 
principle  of  &ith  or  feeling,  sometimes  in 
dose  dependence  on  the  Kantian  analysis, 
sometimes  independently  or  in  divergence 
from  it.  Li  Germany  at  the  present  time 
one  chief  school  of  theologians,  the  Ritschlian, 
takes  its  departure  from  Neo-Kantian  positions. 
Li  Britain,  France,  and  America  the  doctrine 
of  €uth  has  reappeared  in  various  quarters, 
often  under  the  pressure  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  time  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  morals 
and  religion  (Hamilton,  Mansel,  Bomanes, 
Benouvier,  James).  The  principle  has  peculiar 
attractions  also  for  minds  of  the  literary  or 
artistic  order.  (A.c.A.jr.) , 

LUerature:  J.  J.  Boubbbau  (1762),  Pro- 
fession de  Foi  du  Yicaire  Savoyard,  iv; 
Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  (1785); 
David  Hume  ti.  den  Glauben,  oder  Idealismus 
u.  Bealismus(i  787);  Von  den  giSttlichen  Dingen 
(18x1);  Kamt,  Was  heisst  sich  im  Denken 
orientiren  t  (1786),  Werke  (and  ed.),  Harton- 
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stein,  iii ;    Krit.  d.  reinen  Vemunft,  22-7, 

87792.  31^22.  370-85,  400-34i  52M7; 
Krit.  d.  prakiVemunft,  1-8,  S3-60, 125-52 ; 
Krit.  d.  Urtheilskraft^  450-500 ;  Hakiltok, 
On  the  Philos.  of  the  Unconditioned  (1829) ; 
Metephysics,  Appendix,  Letter  to  Calderwood ; 
Mansxll,  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  (1858); 
Ro]CANB8,ThoughtoonBeligion(i895);  Jambs, 
The  Will  to  BeUeve  (1897).    (A.c.A.Jr.-j.M.B.) 

FaithfUnewi  of  Ood :  see  Attbibuteb 
(of  God). 

rUl  (the)  [Gr.  or^aXXcty,  to  trip  up] :  Ger. 
SiiindmfaU;Fr.ehuU;ltal,eadtaa.  Thetheo- 
logical  doctrine  of  the  first  human  sin  and 
ite  consequences. 

This  subject  is  connected  so  universaUy  with 
the  statements  made  in  Genesis  (ii-iv),  that 
some  reference  must  be  made  to  them.  Many 
hold  that  these  stetements  are  nothing  more 
than  the  Hebrew  form  of  a  legend  that 
was  widely  current  among  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  Mesopotamian  valley  centuries 
before  we  know  anything  of  Jewish  civiliza- 
tion; and  although  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  as  yet  (there  seems  to  be  archaeo- 
logical) that  the  Hebrews  derived  this  legend, 
say,  from  the  Assyrians,  striking  parallelisms 
have  been  brought  to  light.  Further,  myths 
of  a  more  or  less  similar  character  are  to  be 
found  in  India,  Thibet,  Persia,  China,  Tahiti, 
and  Greece;  while,  as  is  well  known,  the 
conception  of  a  lost '  Golden  Age '  was  very 
widely  prevalent.  It  ought  to  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  legend 
bears  marks  of  the  religious  genius  of  the 
Jews,  in  that  many  of  the  grosser  and  more 
purely  materialistic  characteristics  of  other 
accounte  have  been  eliminated.  The  story  in 
Genesis  is  probably  unhistorieal ;  that  b  to 
say,  no  such  evente  as  are  narrated  there  ever 
occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  ite  affinities 
for  similar  teles  in  widely  varying  civiliza- 
tions preclude  us  from  viewing  it  as  merely 
allegoricaL  It  is  a  pictorial  or  mythological 
presentetion  of  a  truth  incident  to  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  and  to  the  progress 
of  the  race.  As  Wellhausen  says,  '  it  is  the 
yearning  cry  that  goes  through  all  the  peoples ; 
as  they  advance  in  civilization,  they  feel  the 
value  of  the  goods  they  have  sacrificed  for  it.' 
Man  leads  a  double  life— of  aspiration  (pur- 
pose) and  of  accomplishment  (means).  But 
in  all  the  important  or  permanent  things  of 
Ufe,  the  distance  between  the  two  proves  so 
great  that  it  seems  incapable  of  being  bridged. 
Hence  arises  a  profound  consciousness  of  de- 
fect, and  an  attonpt  to  explain  ite  origin.  At 
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tills  point  the  problem  passes  over  to  philo- 
sophy of  religion. 

As  a  result  of  inspecting  yarions  religions, 
philosophy  of  religion  distinguishes  three 
theories  of  the  'FaJl'  (i)  God  may  be  de- 
fective in  himself — the  theory  supported 
to-day  by  Schopenhauer  and  t.  Hartmann. 
(2)  lliere  may  be  a  power  opposed  to  God — 
possibly  responsible  along  with  him  for  the 
creation,  and  continuing^  with  him,  joint- 
goyemor  of  the  uniyerse;  this  is  the  theoiy 
exemplified  classically  in  the  old  Persian 
religion.  (3)  There  may  be  a  fault  in  nature 
itself,  or  in  a  portion  of  nature,  such  as  man 
— in  this  case,  the  result  of  deterioration  in 
some  way  from  a  primitiye  condition  or  per- 
fection, or  of  sin.  Another  &rm  of  this  theory 
is  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  Prometheus, 
for  whose  transgression  mankind  suffers.  This 
presents  a  curious  parallel  to  '  Adam's  guilt.' 
The  theological  yiew  of  the  entire  problem 
may  be  said  to  be  of  a  mediating,  or  not  fully 
reasoned,  character.  It  is  so  drawn  as  to 
render  belief  in  God  accordant  with  an  ac- 
ceptance of  eyil  as  fact.  It  is  ingenious,  but 
not  ultimate.  PhilosophicaUy,  ^e  question 
belongs  to  metaphysics,  and  demands  ezhaus- 
tiye  treatment  of  the  problem  of  eyil.  At 
present  this  problem  awaits  such  elucidation 
as  can  be  giyen  only  after  an  adequate  critical 
appreciation  of  the  principles  inyolved  in  the 
much  misunderstood  conception  «of  eyolution. 
Cf.  AicTHBOPOLOOT  (in  theology).  Theodicy, 
Mahicha^isic,  and  Sdt. 

LUeraiwre :  PFumoESXB,  Philos.  of  Beligion 
(Eng.  trans.),  iy.  it;  Mastbhbeit,  Christ. 
Dogmatics  (Eng.  trans.),  §  f  8 ;  Hkgkl,  Philos. 
of  Religion  (Eng.  trans.),  L  271  f.,  ii.  200  f.; 
Wedgwood,  The  Moral  Ideal,  chape,  yii,  yiii; 
J.  Caibd,  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity, i.  196  f.,  iL  if.;  Eyil  and  Eyolution 
(anonymous);  A.  Moobb,  Eyolution  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  Mathbson,  Can  the  Old  Faith  liye 
with  the  Newt  219  f. ;  Dillmaitn,  Commen- 
tary on  Genesis  (Eng.  trans.);  Rtlb,  Early 
Narratiyes  of  Genesis ;  Soheadsb,  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Test.  (Eng.  trans.), 
i.  37  f. ;  Delitzsgh,  Wo  lag  d.  Paradies  1 ; 
ScHUXEBjUeber  d.  erste  Menschengesellschaft 
nach  d.  Leitfaden  d.  mbsaischen  Urkunde ; 
MfiXLEB,  Christ.  Doctrine  of  Sin  (Eng.  tran&); 
Obb,  The  Christ.  View  of  God  and  the  World ; 
any  treatise  on  dogmatic  or  systematic  theo- 
logy. (B.M.W.) 

Tall  of  Ch>d:  see  MANiCHAsiBii. 
Fallacy  [Lat  faUere,  te  deceiye]  :   Ger. 
£ewei9-Fehler,  SeUtua-Fehkr,  FaOaeie;   Fr. 


sophisfne ;  Ital.  tqfimna.  Fallacy  is  any  yidUr 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  proof,  any  failure 
to  conform  to  the  laws  of  TBiid  reasoning. 

As  each  condition  of  proof  may  be  yiolated, 
the  only  complete  description  of  foUacy  would 
be  giyen  as  an  enumeration  of  the  forms  as- 
sumed by  such  yiolations.  Concrete  reasoning, 
inyolying  generally  a  complex  of  such  condi- 
tions, does  not  adapt  itself  readily  to  such 
detailed  scrutiny ;  but  the  attempts  to  classify 
systematically  tiie  yarieties  of  iiedlacy  in  con- 
crete reasoning  haye  not  been  yeiy  successful, 
and  haye  generally  inyolyed  a  certain  con- 
fusion between  two  distinct  principles  of 
division :  (i)  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
inducing  fallacy ;  (2)  the  logical  condition 
yiolated.  In  the  traditional  treatment,  which 
is  an  inheritance  from  Aristotle's  logic,  the 
former  principle  appears  mainly  in  the  case 
of  so-called  yerbal  fallacies.  The  discnssian 
of  feUacy  haying  mainly  a  practical  end,  a 
classification  which  assigns  a  place  to  the 
more  common  and  important  types  of  fallacy 
is  the  most  useful.  The  main  gxoupe  in  such 
a  classification  seem  to  be : — 

(i)  Formal  FaUadeSy  yiolations  of  condi- 
tions which  are  stated  in  terms  of  non- 
significant symbols — such,  e.  g.,  are  the  errors 
which  arise  from  misinterpretation  of  the 
relation  between  a  positive  and  a  negative  pro- 
position, especially  when  the  tenns  are  com- 
plex, or  confusion  between  contraries  and  con- 
tradictories ;  violation  of  the  rulesof  conversion 
and  contraposition ;  violation  of  the  syllogistic 
rules,  the  most  important  being  undutr&uied 
middle  and  iUieit  proceaa;  violation  of  the 
rules  of  hypothetical  syllogism,  of  which 
Aristotle's  fallacy  of  the  eonseqtieni  is  the 
best  known. 

(2)  Verbal  FaUaciee,  those  which  depend 
on,  or  involve  a  double  interpretation  o^  the 
parts  of  the  reasoning,  and  which  are  possible 
by  reason  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  or  verbal 
expressions.  Under  this  class  come  Ari- 
stotle's fallacies  in  didiane,  though  it  has  to 
be  noted  that  what  he  called  composition  and 
division  are  really  verbal  or  grammatical 
fidlacies,  and  do  not  correspond  to  what 
modem  logicians  include  under  that  term. 

(3)  Real  Fallacies,  those  which  arise  from 
a  confused  conception  either  of  the  contents 
of  the  evidence  put  forward,  or  of  the  relation 
between  that  evidence  and  the  conclusion 
taken  to  be  proved  by  it,  or  of  the  bearing 
of  the  conclusion  reached  on  some  thesis  or 
issue  contemplated.  Such  confusion  of  thought 
may  conveniently  be  further  specified  as  in 
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dedactiTe  or  in  inductive  reasoning.  Of  the 
deductive,  the  nudn  types  are :  (a)  what  may 
be  called  composUian  and  divitian,  for  the 
error  involved  is  a  confusion  of  thought 
regarding  the  different  relations  of  whole  and 
part,  of  which  the  numerical  is  only  one, 
though  perhaps  the  most  important ;  (6)  what 
may  bear  the  Aristotelian  title  fallacies  of 
accidentf  resting  on  confusion  of  thought 
regarding  the  true  relation  of  absolute  and 
relative,  abstract  and  concrete,  general  and 
specific  or  individual,  unqualified  and  qualified, 
whether  in  terms  or  assertions;  (e)  petiiio 
prineipii,  begging  the  question ;  assuming  as 
ground  of  proof  what  is  in  &ct  the  pro- 
bandum,  or  what  is  itself  only  to  be  proved 
from  the  prcbandum,  or  what  can  only  be 
proved  jointly  with  the  prdbandum.  Ciretdus 
in  prcbando  or  in  demanttrandoy  argument 
in  a  circle,  a  form  of  this  fiJlacy,  is  generally 
characterized  and  facilitated  by  Ibe  interpola- 
tion of  several  intermediate  steps  between 
the  identical  assertions.  Hysteron  proteran 
{wrr^pop  wp^fpop)  is  a  name  for  one  variety 
of  such  a  circle.  To  this  head  may  also  be 
referred  that  frequent  source  of  &llacy  in 
indirect  reasoning  on  concrete  matters — tn- 
compUte  dufjunctiimy  or  inadequate  enumera- 
tion of  alternative  possibilities. 

(4)  IgnoraUo  eUnchi^  irrelevant  reasoning, 
where  the  argument,  sound,  it  may  be,  in  itseS, 
is  supposed  to  establish  a  conclusion  which  is 
not  that  drawn  from  the  premises  used.  Of 
this  a  number  of  special  forms  have  receive4 
special  names :  argwMn/tum  ad  hominemy  ad 
pomdum,  ad  verecundiatn,  ad  hacuhim,  in- 
volving identification  of  the  truth  of  a  thesis 
with  tiie  character  or  consistency  of  its  sup- 
porter, with  its  conformity  to  popular  pre- 
judice,, with  the  moral  elevation  and  purity 
of  purpose  of  its  advocates,  or  with  the  power 
of  overcoming  its  antagonists  by  physical 
force.  More  subtle  forms  are  those  of  Mft- 
ing  ground,  oljectums,  partial  refuiaiiony 
proving  too  liiUe  or  too  much. 

Inductive  fallacies,  being  violations  of  the 
conditions  of  inductive  proo^  can  best  be 
arranged  as  attaching  to  the  several  steps 
whereby  a  universal  relating  to  concrete 
fact  is  formed,  applied  in  explanation,  and 
tested.  Such  £aliacies  have  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  deductive  reasoning. 
There  are  few  current  technical  designations 
of  them.  The  most  important  varieties  are : 
neglect  of  negative  instances  (including  all 
iypes  of  non-observation);  undue  strnplifiea- 
tion,  depending  on  neglect  of  points  of  differ- 


ence and  on  intrusion  of  the  subjective  into 
the  objective,  and  involving  as  cases  over- 
sight of  plurality  of  causes  and  of  the  multi- 
formity or  complezity  of  both  causes  and 
effects ;  post  Hoc  ergo  propter  hoc^  the  substi- 
tution of  coexistence  or  mere  temporal  se- 
quence far  cause  and  effect ;  insni^Jicieni  eftwr 
mcration  of  conditions  operative,  of  successive 
stages  in  a  process,  or  of  alternative  possibili- 
ties of  explanation  ;  insufficient  ver^ication ; 
false  anaJogy. 

Literature:  the  epoch-makiDg  treatments 
of  fallacy  have  been :  (i)  that  of  Abistotle, 
in  the  Sophistici  Elenchi  (c£  ed.  by  E.  Poste, 
with  full  notes  and  trandation,  1866);  (2) 
Bagon^b  survey  of  the  Idola,  in  Nov.  Org., 
Bk  I;  (3)  Whatblt's,  in  Bk.  HI  of  his 
Log^c ;  (4)  Mill's,  in  Bk.  V  of  his  Logic. 
The  Aristotelian  doctrine  is  well  stated  and 
illustrated  in  Ds  Mobgan,  Formal  Logic 
(1847),  and  in  N.  K.  Davis,  Theory  of 
Thought  (1880).  An  excellent  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  from  the  practical  view 
of  logic,  as  a  preservative  against  error,  is 
given  in  A.  Sidowick,  Fallacies  (1883).  A 
very  elaborate  classification  and  helpful  treat- 
ment is  in  Welton,  Manual  of  Logic,  ii  (1896). 
There  are  also  excellent  remarks,  though  con- 
fined to  fallacy  in  one  special  field,  in  Bent- 
ham,  Book  of  Fallacies  (1824).  (bjl.) 

TahAtj  (i)  and  FaIm  (2)  [Lat.  falsus] : 
Qer.  Falschheit  and  fodsch;  Fr.  fdussetH  and 
fauic\  ItalL  fodsit^  taid  fiUso.  (i)  The  pro- 
perty of  positively  violating  in  some  respect 
the  requirements  of  truth.  (2)  Not  true. 
See  Tbitth.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 

Familiazity  ('sense'  or  consciousness  of) : 
see  Becoonitiok. 

Funilj  [Lat.  famUia,  household] :  Gkr. 
Fa/milie;  Fr.  fanuUe;  lial.  famiglia.  (i)  A 
natural  group  of  persons  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  children.  (2)  A  larger  natural 
group  including  grandparents,  grandchildren, 
and  collateral  relatives.  (3)  A  household :  a 
group  partly  natural,  partly  artificial  (includ- 
ing servants). 

Definition  (3)  most  nearly  approximates 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
etymologically  signifies  the  servants  or  slaves 
of  a  household.  The  word  was  extended  to 
mean  the  group  partly  natural,  partly 
artificial,  held  together  under  the  patria 
potestas.  The  investigations  of  modem  ethno- 
logists have  brought  into  &miliar  use  the 
terms  p6ly<indrian  family,  a  woman  with 
more  t^an  one  husband,  and  their  children; 
polygynous  family,  a  man  with  more  than 
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one  wife,  and  their  children;  puiiuduan  family ^ 
a  group  of  brotbers  jointly  married  to  a  group 
of  sisters,  and  their  children;  fnonogamous 
ftunUy^  one  man  with  one  wife,  and  their 
children.  On  the  origin  and  significance  of 
the  fiftmily  see  Mabbiaob  ;  also  on  the  forms 
of  animal  families,  and  for  literature.  (f.h.o.) 

Funilj :  see  Classifioatiok  (in  biology). 

Fuiatioiau  [Lat.  /anotieiM^  inspired}: 
Ger.  FanaHvmM ;  Fr.  fantUiame ;  Ital.  fana- 
timmo.  The  word  anglicized  as  fiuiaticism 
was  used  in  classical  times  of  priests  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  intermediaries  of  revela- 
tions or  of  oracles;  in  particular,  it  was 
applied  to  those  of  them  whose  actions  were 
wild  or  noisy.  The  word  has  now  come  to  be 
used  in  a  disparaging  sense.  We  say  that,  in 
the  middle  ages,  extreme  ascetic  practices, 
such  as  scourging,  branding,  and  the  like, 
were  products  of  fimaticism.  The  term  im- 
plies credulity  in  religious  or  other  matters, 
accompanied  by  a  vehemence  which  expresses 
itself  in  hatred  or  violence  towards  opponents. 

As  Taylor  says,  fanaticism  is  enthusiasm  in- 
flamed by  hatred.  That  is,  it  is  a  perversion 
of  enthusiasm  caused  by  excess  or  lack  of 
balance.  So  far  as  it  can  be  treated  scientific- 
ally, fiuiaticism  belongs  to  the  province  of 
psychology.  It  is  often  considered  to  be  a 
form  of  abnormal  brain  action  affecting  per- 
sons predisposed  to  mental  disease.  It  is  very 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  contagion,  and 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
bonlerland  between  sanity  and  insanity.  The 
histoiy  of  persecution  for  religious  belief,  and 
of  witchcraft,  affords  abundant  illustrations  of 
fanaticism  which  may  be  considered  in  part 
pathological.  Cf.  Contaoiov  (mental),  and 
references  there  cited. 

Literature  I  Isaac  Tatlob,  Fanaticism, 
and  The  Nat.  Hist,  of  Enthusiasm;  Leckt, 
Hist,  of  Bationalism.  (B.iff.w.-nj.j.) 

Vaaicj  [Gr.  ^omurui] :  Ger.  PhanUuU ; 
Fr.  faniaiste ;  Ital.  fantasia,  Imaqutatiok 
(q.  V.)  in  cases  in  which  the  process  is  not 
controlled  by  subjective  selection,  according 
to  a  systematic  plan,  but  proceedis  according 
to  the  more  temporary  and  accidental  affini- 
ties of  the  ideas  themselves. 

Fancy  is  often  called  '  passive  imagination,' 
and  treated  under  imagination  in  the  text- 
books of  psychology  (which  should  be  con- 
sulted for  literature).  (o.F.8.-j.iff.B.) 

In  aesthetics  fimcy  applies  to  quaint,  airy, 
capricious,  or  even  grotesque  products  of  ima- 
gination ;  therefore  particularly  to  the  lighter 
and  less  serious  aesthetic  creations.      (J3Jl) 


Aataatie  [Gr.  ifxanmna^  hacj] :  Ger. 
phanUuUsch;  Fr.  finUastique ;  ItaL  fimiaatico. 
Belonging  to  or  descriptive  of  Fabct  (q.v.). 

As  applied  to  aesthetic  objects,  the  fiui- 
tastic  is  that  quality  which  aprings  from  the 
capricious  and  arbitrary  play  of  imagination, 
especially  when  engaged  wiUi  its  lighter  and 
more  airy  creations;  applied  to  natural  objects 
(e.  g.  cliffs)  when  characterized  by  very  un- 
usual and  bizarre  features;  distinguished 
firom  the  peculiar  quality  in  caricature,  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  involves  intentional  over- 
emphasis of  certain  characteristics  in  order  to 
give  them  prominence,  whereas  the  fantastic 
involves  a  less  definitely  purposive  playfolneas 
of  the  imagination;  distinguished  from«%lie 
grotesque  in  art,  in  so  far  as  this  involves^ 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  the  same  element 
of  explicit  and  quasi-humorous  over-emphasis 
of  certain  features,  as  found  in  caricature. 
In  the  case  of  natural  objects  the  grotesque 
and  the  fi^ntastic  are  often  nearly  synonymous, 
the  latter  implying  more  appropriately  to  the 
more  delicate  and  less  violent  effects.  Cf. 
Cabioatusb,  Fancy,  and  Gbotbsqux.  (jjla.) 

FapannOy  Faresmo :  see  Moon  (in  logic). 

Fashion :  see  Cusroic. 

Fate  and  Fatalism:  see  Nbcesbitt,  and 

IdEALISIC  (Plato's  mnytdi). 

Fathem  (of  the  Church):  see  Patbxbtic 
Philosophy,  and  Soholasticisic. 

Fatigue  (mental)rLat.  fatHgare,  to  fiifcigue] : 
Ger.  ErmUdung ;  Fr.  fatigue ;  ItaL  faiica, 
ttrapazzo  (exhaustion).  A  qualitative  state 
following  upon  continued  mental  activity. 

Fatigue  varies  with  different  functions,  and 
with  the  degree  of  mental  concentration.  A 
distinction  is  made  (cf.  MacDougall,  PeyfkoL 
Bev.,  Mar.,  1899)  between  fatigue  (Ermiidnng) 
and  weariness  (Miidigkeit).  (jji.&) 

In  experimentation,  it  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  observations  tal»n  in  a 
single  series,  and  is  indicated  by  a  steady 
decrease  in  delicacy  of  perception  and  readi- 
ness of  judgment.  It  is  characterized  by  (i) 
a  weakening  of  attention,  (2)  a  diminished 
capacity  of  reproduction,  and  (3)  the  promi- 
nence in  consciousness  of  certain  organic  sensa- 
tions.   Cf.  MusouLAB  Sensation.       (b3.t.) 

LitercUwre:  (mental  and  muscular)  A. 
M0S8O,  La  Fatica  (1891,  also  in  Fr.); 
A.  BiNXT  and  Y.  Hbnbi,  La  Fatigue  intcd- 
lectuelle  ( 1 898) ;  EOlfx,  Outlines  of  Psychol., 
43.  References  on  aspects  of  fatigue  will 
be  found  further  in  many  experimental 
monographs:  e.g.  Buboxb8Tsin,  Die  Ar- 
beitskurve  einer  Schulstunde  (1891);    Eb- 
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Ueber  eine  uene  Methode  s. 
PrUfiuig  geiatiger  Fiihigkeit«D  nnd  ikre  An- 
wsoduDg  bei  Sobulldndeni,  3rd  Int.  Cong. 
of  Pqrchol.  (1897),  134  ;  Zeitach.  f.  Fayohol., 
xiii.  401 ;   Fbbdbioh,  in  Zeitseh.  f.  P^cboL 

ii896),  xiiL  i ;  Qbuebbaoh,  in  Arch.  f.  Hygiene 
1S95J,  zziv.  i>4;  Lbdba,  in  Psycliol.  Bot. 
(1899),  tL  573;  QBRMAinr,  ibid.,  599.  Sm 
iJao  MaoDouoaIiL  (as  cited  above),  rteam^ 
and  critiuaio;  Jotktko,  «xtensiTe  rieomi 
and  biblic^.  (to  1899)  of  moacular  fatigue, 
Ac.,  Ann£e  P^ohol.  (1898),  r;  Hkhki  (ibid.) 
on  moflcular  eenn.     See  also  citAtions  under 

HuaOVI.AB  &BIT8ATIOII.  (S.B.T.-L.K.-JJ 

FsUgne  (physical),  (i)  Neiroos:  those 
changoe  obwrved  in  the  nerve  cell  due  to 
exceasiTe  functioning. 

Becent  ezperimentB  hare  shown  that  ex- 
csanTe  or  long-ooDtinoed  activity  in  nerve 


cella  prodnceB  changes  in  their  size  and  bisto- 
Iwsal  appearance.  The  activity  of  a  nerve- 
cul  is  at  first  accampanied  by  tnrgescence  of 
the  protoplaam,  bat  prolonged  activity  canses 
diminution  of  the  die  and  changes  the  histo- 
logical appearance.  The  nndens  nifiers  ana- 
logous changes.  The  nncleolns  at  first  increases 
and  tJnen  duniniahes  in  size.  An  excitation 
continued  for  six  hours  produced  in  one  case  a 
shrinkage  of  16-50  per  cent,  in  ganglion  cells. 
See  the  figure.  Consult  especially  the  works 
of  Hodge,  Tuke,  Mann,  Lugaro,  Sadovski, 
Whitw^l,  Both,  cited  in  the  list  given 
below. 

Littraivn :  A.  Mosso,  Lea  Fhinomines 
payohlquea  et  la  Tempiiatnre  du  Cerveau 
('Kirin,  189s),  and  Arch.  Ital.  de  Biol.,  zviii 
([891),  Eng.  trans,  in  Philoe.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc., 
olxxxiii  (1893};  L«  Fatioa  (trans,  into  Fr. 
and  Qer.);  C.  P.  Eodos,  Study  of  Changes 
due  to  Functional  Activity  in  Nerve  Cells, 
J.  of  Morpbol.,  vii  (1S93)  (contains  a  good 
biblipgiapby);  DieNenrenzelten  bei  derOeburt 


nnd  beim  Tode  an  Altersachwache,  Anat.  Ans., 
xi  (1894);  Vab,  Studien  fiber  i^u  Ban  des 
Chroinatios  in  der  sympathischen  Oangtien- 
zelle,  Arch.f.  mikr.  Anat.,  xl  (189a);  P.VajAS, 
Ein  Beitr.  z.  Anat  n.  ^ysiol.  d.  Spinal- 
ganglien  (Munich,  1883);  0.  Masm,  Histo- 
l<^cal  Changes  indnoed  in  Sympathetic, 
Motor,  and  Bensoiy  Nerve  Cells  by  Functional 
Activity,  J.  of  Anat  and  FhysioL,  xxix  (1894); 
£.  LnoAxo,  Sulle  Modificazioni  delle  Cellule, 
LoSperimentale,xlix  (1895),  also  in  Arch.Ital. 
de  Biol.  {1895-6),  zxiv ;  Q.  Lbvi,  Contributn 
alia  Fisiologia  della  Cellula  nervosa,  Riv.  di 
Patol. Nerv. e Ment., i (1896);  G.R  Valehza, 
I  Cambiamenti  microscopici  delle  Cellule 
nervoee  nella  loro  Attivitii  funziouale,  fto., 
Mem.  R.  Accad.  delle  Set.  di  Napoli  (1896); 
Fkanz  Nusi.,  Die  Beziehungen  d.  Nerven- 
zellensubstanzen  zu  den  tliatigen  rohenden  u. 
ermfldeten  Zellzustanden,  NeoroL  Gentralbl. 
(1896),  XT.  so ;  HoDOX,  Changes  in  Ganglion 
Ceils  from  Birth  to  Senile  Death,  J.  of 
Physiol.  (1894),  xvii;  A  Microac  Study  of 
the  Nerve  Cell  during  Electr.  Stimulatitm, 
J.of  Morphol.(i894),  ix;  M.  Laxbxbt, Note 
sur  les  modifications  produites  par  I'excitaldon 
tiectrique  dans  lea  cellules  nerveoses  des 
ganglions  sympatbiqnes,  C.  B.  Soc.  da  Kol. 
(Paris,  1893),  v;  F.  C.  Etb,  Sympathetio 
Nerve  Cells  and  their  Basophile  ConsUtnenta 
in  Prolonged  Activity  and  Repoee,  J.  of 
Physiol.  (1896),  XX ;  C.  A.  PuenAT,  Sur  les 
modifications  histologiques  dea  celloln  ner- 
veuses  dans  l'6tat  de  fatigue,  C.  B.  de  I'Acad. 
d.  ScL  (Paris,  1896),  cxxz;  L.  Jagobbohit, 
Ueber  das  Aussehen  d.  motoriscfaen  Zellen 
im  Vorderhom  des  BUckenmarks  nach  Ruhe  n. 
Hunger,  Neurol.  Centralbl.  (1897),  xvi.  (H.B.) 

(3)  Muscular :  see  Fatistte  (mental), 
MusoLB,  and  MmcuLAB  Sknbatioh  (3). 

Fault  (moral)  [Lat.  failert,  to  deceive]  : 
Oer.  FehUr,  Sc/mid  (guilt) ;  Fr.  fittOe ;  Ital. 
fiiUo.  Used  without  precise  definition  for 
(i)  a  lees  serious  moral  defect;  (a)  a  less  im- 
portant morally  wrong  or  theologically  sinful 
act ;  (3)  the  fact  of  responsibility  for  moral 
or  other  evil  consequences. 

Bonsaean  says  in  £miU,  'it  is  better  to 
commit  a  fanlt  (sense  a)  than  to  contract  a 
vice.'  1^  expression, '  it  is  bis  fault,'  illus- 
trates meaning  (3);  cf.  also  the  distancdou 
among  sins  aa  venial,  heinous,  ftc.  See  Sm, 
WKona,  and  Vm.  (2.k.b.) 

Fmu:  [AS.  far]  :  Ger.  Fwrdtt;  Fr.  pmr, 
erainU  (higher  formed;  Ital.  ptnura,  Umon 
(higher).  ( i )  An  emotion,  arising  in  a  situation 
demanoing  practical  ac^justment ;  but  of  such 
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a  nature  as  to  disable  and  disconcert  either 
by  its  strangeness  or  by  the  threat  of  ap- 
proaching evil.  In  intense  fear  no  form  of 
adjustment  may  be  possible  except  evasion  or 
escape;  and  in  extreme  cases  even  these  are 
impossible.  (o.f.8.,  j.m.b.) 

(2)  The  emotion  arising  from  the  Exbbcta- 
TiOK  (q.  Y.)  of  what  is  disagreeable.  In  this 
sense  fear  is  contrasted  with  hope,  as  in  the 
expression  '  hopes  and  fears.'    Bee  Hops  akd 

DeBPAIB.  (J.1C.B.,  o  J'.S.) 

(i)  Fear  belongs  to  the  primary  emotions, 
i.e.  to  those  which  are  found  at  every  level  of 
mental  deyelopment  above  the  mere  sense 
reflex.  It  may  have  its  source  either  in  the 
disconcerting  strangeness  or  obtrusiveness  of 
an  occurrence,  or  in  previous  painful  experi- 
ences connected  with  the  object  which  occa- 
sions it.  Some  writers  (e.  g.  Spencer  and 
H.  M.  Stanley)  have  laid  one-sided  emphasis 
on  the  second  mode  of  origin.  Spencer  seems 
to  identify  fear  (at  least  in  its  primitiYe 
form)  with  the  revival  of  past  painful  experi- 
ences with  coimected  motor  activities.  'To 
have  in  a  dight  degree  such  psychical  states  as 
accompany  the  reception  of  wounds,  and  are 
experienced  during  flight,  is  to  be  in  a  state 
of  what  we  call  fear'  {Psychology,  viii.  213). 
H.  M.  Stanley  agrees  in  affirming  that  'we 
can  only  have  the  pain  of  fear  so  far  as  we 
have  experienced  pain.'  But  he  denies,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  pain  of  fear  is  merely 
a  reoccurrence  of  the  previous  painful  experi- 
ences on  which  it  depends.  Yet  he  goes  to 
the  other  extreme  in  emphasizing  a  supposed 
'pain  at  pain.'  Both  Stanley  and  Spencer 
seem  to  neglect  the  other  possible  occasion  of 
fear — ^the  startling  and  disconcerting  effect  of 
a  strange,  sudden,  or  violently  obtrusive  oc- 
currence. But  this  is  an  undoubted  condition 
of  great  importance,  even  in  primitive  forms 
of  the  emotion.  The  contrast  between  mean- 
ings (i)  and  (2)  is  that  between  lower  or 
organic  and  higher  or  inteUectual  Emotion 
(q.v.). 

Literature:  Dasvtin,  Expression  of  Emo- 
tions, 290  ff.;  Mosso,  Fear  (Eng.  trans.); 
Spsnoxb,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  viii.  213;  H.  M. 
StaioiET,  Evolutionary  Psychol.,  chap,  vii; 
W.  James,  Principles,  ii,  396, 415, 446;  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psychol.  On  the  genetic  relation 
between  fears  of  the  two  sorts,  see  Schkbidbb, 
Der  thierische  Wille,  and  Baldvtin,  Social 
and  Eth.  Interpret.,  chap.  vi.      (o.f.8.^j.m.b.) 

Fear  (in  religion),  (i)  A  self-regarding 
emotion  which  had  widespread  influence  on 
the  character  of  religious  thought  and  prac- 


tices, especially  in  the  higher  animistic  stafre 
when  sacrifices,  magic,  See,  became  pr<t2valcz:t. 

At  the  same  time,  it  BhouM  be  noted  ih»t  thiL 
influence  may  be  easily  exaggei'ated.  For  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that,  after  cerenK/oies 
had  crystallized  sufficiently,  their  due  obeerv- 
ance  often  transformed  fear  into  confidence — 
confidence  bom  of  the  realized  propitiation  of 
the  cause  of  terror.  It  is  customary  to  trace 
this  phase  of  fear  to  the  feeling  of  Dkfxh- 
DENCE  (q.v.) :  hence  such  a  famous  phrase  as 
'Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timer'  (Statins, 
IM>^  iii.  661). 

(2)  In  religions  which  contain  a  strong 
moral  infusion,  representing  a  much  higher 
stage  than  that  alluded  to  above,  fear  comnaonly 
implies  conviction  of  misdeed.  Here  'con- 
science doth  make  cowards  of  us  alL' 

The  self-regarding  emotion  gives  place  to 
an  altruistic  tendency  caused  by  the  connection 
which  'conscience'  forms  wiUi  the  object  of 
worship.  Such  phrases  as '  Perfact  love  casteth 
out  fear '  (i  John  iv.  18),  and  '  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom'  (Ps.  cxL  10), 
point  to  a  devotion  which  obliterates  mere 
self,  and  by  this  very  fact  lifts  man  to  the 
highest  religious  level.  Ct  Religiok  (psycho- 
logy of). 

Literature:  A.  Seville, Prolegomena  to  the 
Hist,  of  Religions  (Eng.  trans.),  30  f.,  67  £ ; 
TEiCHMt^LLEB,  Religionsphilosophie,  32!  The 
subject  is  treated  incidentally  in  all  competent 
works  on  primitive  civilization.  (b.ii«w.) 

Fedmer,  Gtutav  Theodor.  (1801-87.) 
A  German  scientist,  educated  at  Sorau,  Dres- 
den, and  Leipzig  (in  medicine),  where  he  be- 
came professor  ^  physics,  1834-9.  He  wrote 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  contributed 
much  to  aesthetics,  psychophysics,  ethics,  and 
the  theory  of  electricity.    See  the  next  topic 

Feohneir's  Xaw:  Qer.  doe  FeehnersAe 
Oeeetz;  Fr.  lot  de  Feehner;  Ital.  legge  di 
Fechner,  A  deduction  made  by  Feehner  feim 
Webeb's  Law  (q.  v.),  and  called  by  him  '  law 
of  intensity'  (Massgesetz),  stating  that  the 
intensity  of  sensation  increases  as  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  stimulus. 

^  Expressed  as  an  equation,  called  the  '  mea- 
surement formula '  (Massfonnel),  it  is 

in  which  /  is  the  intensity  of  aenaation,  S  the 
stimulus,  and  C  a  constant  to  be  determined 
for  different  senses,  different  individuals,  ftc. 
If  just  noticeable  differences  in  sensation  are 
proportional  parts  of  the  stimulus  (Weber's 
law),  and  if  the  just  noticeable  difference, 
including  the  threshold,  may  be  used  aa  a 
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unit  for  measiuixig  sensation,  Fechner^s  law 
is  valid,  bat  these  assomptions  are  questioned 
by  many  authorities.  Wundt  and  other  writers 
do  not  distinguish  the  law  of  Fechner  from 
Weber's  law.  See  the  literature  cited  under 
PsTCHOPHYSics  and  Wbbbb's  Law,  and  in 

BiBLIOO.  O,  Ifd.  (J.M<%.0.) 

Fader,  Joluum  Qaorg  Hwinrinh,  (1740- 
1825.)  A  (German  who  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Qottingen,  17 68-97,  and  then 
director  of  the  Oeoigianum  at  Hanover  until 
his  death. 

Federation  [Lat.  foederare,  to  league 
together]  :  Oer.  BundesskuU,  StaaUrUmnd ; 
Fr.kaifidiral;ltal.{eon-)fed&raziane.  Apoli- 
tical community  formed  by  the  combination 
of  a  number  d  smaller  communities  which 
remain  distinct,  although  united. 

The  only  statement  which  can  be  made 
about  all  federations  is  that  they  have  their 
origin  in  a  pact  or  treaty.  In  other  respects, 
they  differ  very  widely  among  themselves. 
Some  federations  have  been  little  more  than 
leagues  of  sovereign  states.  The  federal  pact 
has  differed  from  an  ordinary  alliance  chiefly 
in  its  greater  permanence.  (f.c.m.) 

Feeble-mindedneMi :  Ger.  Schwaehsinnig' 
keit,  Besehrdnkiheii ;  ¥T,faibles86  mentaU;  Ital. 
sempUcitdk  di  ttpirito.  A  minor  degree  of 
defective  intelligence.  Cf.  Idiocy,  and  Imbe- 
cility. (J.J.) 

Feeling  [AS.  fdan] :  Ger.  OrfiM ;  Fr. 
tentimefU ;  ital.  aerUimerUo  (an  imperfect 
rendering  of  feeling  and  GefUhL  The  Latin- 
Italian  forms  fail  to  reflect  the  shades  of 
meaning  of  feeling  and  sentiment  in  the  ab- 
stract— B.M.).  Consciousness  as  experiencing 
modifications  abstracted  from  (i)  the  deter- 
mination of  objects,  and  (2)  the  deteimination 
of  action. 

Despite  the  current  controversies  about 
feeling  and  the  wide  differences  of  usage — 
both  dT  which  are  equally  embarrassing  in  the 
other  modem  languages — and  indeed  because 
of  them,  a  certain  diiqpoeition  has  sprung  up 
to  adopt  a  wide  sense  of  the  term  as  ag^ainst 
the  narrower  usages.  The  above  definition 
aims  (i)  to  recognize  what  is  historically 
common  in  the  usages  of  the  languages  having 
the  equivalent  terms.  This  excludes  a  variety 
of  special  definitions.  (2)  It  aims  to  mark  off 
a  phiise  of  mental  life  which  current  psychology 
recognizes  with  great  unanimity,  and  more  or 
less  adequately  expresses  in  various  statements 
of  the  so-called '  threefold  classification,'  know- 
ledge, feeling,  and  will,  and  which  is  fixed 
also  in  popular  speech^    (3)  It  allows  unre- 


stricted anal3rsia  looking  toward  further  de- 
termination of  feeling  and  its  characters — 
pleasure,  pain,  excitement,  &c. — and  also  of 
its  psychophysical  explanation  by  '  incoming ' 
or  '  outgoing '  currents,  by  central  processes, 
or  what  not.  (4)  It  also  admits  free  genetic 
inquiry  into  the  stages  of  feeling,  from  the 
simplest,  where  object  and  action-determina- 
tion may  be  held  to  be  absent  or  to  have  any 
degree  of  conscious  presence,  up  to  the  highest 
emotions,  where  these  determinations  may  be 
so  prominent  that  feeling  can  be  assumed  only 
by  abstraction.  (5)  It  allows  both  the  analytic 
and  the  genetic  discussion  of  the  hedonic 
problem,  making  no  preliminary  decision  on 
such  matters  as  indifference,  inhibition,  fusion, 
summation,  &c. 

The  growing  demand  for  such  a  broad  defini- 
tion shows  itself  in  the  currency  attained  by 
the  word  affection,  with  its  adjective  j&>rm 
affective ;  and  the  &ct  that  the  adjective  is  more 
widely  used  than  the  noun  indicates,  in  so  far, 
that  feeling  is  an  abstraction  from  a  concrete 
state  of  mind.  (The  use  of  the  adjective  affec- 
tive seems  to  have  come  into  English  through 
the  French.)  Moreover,  the  noun  affection  is 
applied  to  tne  abstraction  itself  considered  as 
a  hypothetical  element  in  the  mental  life. 
This  has  the  danger  of  leading  to  the  misuse 
of  the  abstraction — ^a  danger  pointed  out  as 
real  also  in  the  case  of  Conation  (q.v.) — and 
the  fiedlure  to  start  out  from  the  concrete.  The 
recommendation  accordingly  is  (i)  that  Feel- 
ing be  used  for  this  phase  of  experience  in  its 
combination,  with  knowledge  and  will,  in 
a  concrete  state  of  mind,  i.  e.  as  a  consciously 
made  abstraction  from  a  richer  whole ;  (2)  that 
Affective  be  employed  as  synonymous  with 
feeling  used  adjectively;  and  (3)  that  Affec- 
tion be  used  for  the  purely  hypothetical  ele- 
ment which  underlies  the  concrete  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling.  This  is  carried  out  in  the 
definitions  of  Affect,  Affbctive  (or  Fsxling) 
Tone,  and  Affection  (see  those  terms). 

Literature :  the  general  works  on  psycho- 
logy, and  also  the  works  cited  in  &BL100. 
G,  2,  e — especially  the  discussions  of  Hamil- 
ton, Wundt,  Lehmann,  Ladd,  Wasd,  Stout, 
Baldwin.  James'  usage  is  errat^g  hflry  nj 
inu}ther  rasegt.  Bpecial'  questions  concerning 
feeling  are  noted  under  Pain  and  Pleasube, 
Emotion,  and  Classification  (of  the  mental 
functions).  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Feeling  (aesthetic),  (i )  The  affectiye  thrill 
arising  upon  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  or 
impressive  objects;  the  capacity  of  response 
to  aesthetic  stimuli.     (2)  The  atmosphere  or 
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emotioJial  tone  characteriziDg  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  an  aesthetic  object. 


The  history  of  the  analysiB  of  aesthetic  category^  from  which  aesthetic  theoiy  should 


feeling  as  such  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  development  of  psychology.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  both  developed  theories  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  snbseqaent  philosophic  writers 
elaborate  more  or  less  upon  their  views.  But 
it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Kant  and  his  im* 
mediate  predecessors  that  we  meet  with  a 
really  serious  attempt  to  differentiate  feeling 
as  an  element  of  aesthetic  experiences,  and 
submit  it  to  critical  examination.  Sulzer, 
writing  under  the  influence  of  Leibnitz, 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  to  carry  out 
such  a  systematic  analysis.  He  finds  in  feeling 
the  essential  characteristic  of  primitive  con- 
sciousness. The  pleasure  actually  felt  in  the 
beautiful,  he  insists,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
increased  feeling  of  mental  activity — a  doctrine 
closely  related  to  Aristotle's  theoiy  of  pleasure 
— although  he  admits  with  the  Wolffians  that 
the  nature  of  beauty  itself  rests  upon  perfect 
unity  in  plurality.  Tetens  and  Kant  are 
largely  responsible  far  the  adoption  of  the 
term  feeling  (GefOhl)  to  designate  the  agree- 
able and  disagreeable  aspect  of  conscious 
processes,  the  term  sensation  (Empfindung) 
having  generally  been  used  before.  Kants 
development  of  the  principle  of  aesthetic  judg- 
ment involves  a  recognition  of  the  significance 
on  the  one  hand  of  aesthetic  feeling  merely  as 
such,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  elaboration  of 
the  more  distinctly  intellectual  Seu^tors  entering 
into  aesthetic  experiences.  For  him  the  act 
in  which  beauty  is  perceived  constitutes  essen- 
tially an  implicit  judgment  in  terms  of  feel- 
ing. This  judgment  rests  ultimately  upon  the 
adaptation  of  the  perceived  object  to  our  mental 
capacities.  Under  the  influence  of  interests 
which  were  more  distinctly  ethical,  Home, 
Hutcheson,  Shaftesbury,  Burke,  and  other 
English  writers  developed  an  ansljrsis  of  feel- 
ing which,  despite  its  shortcomings,  marks 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  attempts  to  un- 
ravel the  complexities  of  aesthetic  experi- 
ence. Thus  Shaftesbury  reduces  the  moral 
sense  and  the  sense  for  beauty  to  a  funda- 
mental regard  in  the  mind  for  harmony 
and  proportion  wherever  found.  Hutcheson 
goes  further,  and  maintains  that  we  pos- 
sess an  'internal  sense/  through  which  we 
perceive  beauty.  This,  too,  is  apparently 
much  what  Burke  means,  when  he  speaks 
of  'taste'  as  a  name  for  the  fiiculty  with 
which  we  judge  works  of  art.  Coming  to 
more  recent  treatments,  we  may  mention  the 


tendency  shown  by  certain  aestheiioianB  toward 
the  recognition  of  feeling  as  the  basal  aesthetic 


proceed.  This  movement  is  in  somewhat  defi- 
nite antithesis  to  the  logical,  ethical,  and  meta- 
physical trend  of  those  writers  who  emphawi7.e 
more  particularly  form  and  content  as  the 
fundamental  aesthetic  elements.  Kostlin,  Gar- 
ri^re,  and  Boaanquet  may  serve  as  illustrationa 
of  the  latter  trend ;  Kirchmann,  Horwics,  and 
Marshall  of  the  former.     Cf .  Sbbtimeht. 

Liieratfuure :  for  general  treatises,  see  Ab&- 
THETics;  indications  under  Fkblino;  Nah- 
LOWBKT,  Das  Gefdhlsleben  (1884);  TiKHWAiwr, 
Hauptgesetze  des  menschlichen  Gef&hlalebens 
(1892);  GaooB,  Einleitung  in  d.  Aeethetik; 
Habtbiakn,  Aesthetik  (1886-7);  Mabshall, 
Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesthetics  (1894).  (J.B.A.) 

Feigning  (in  biology) :  see  Maxx-bblisvs 

(3)- 

Folapton :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Falicific  [Lat.  fdix,  happy,  +faeere,  to 
make] :  Ger.  gliUMringend ;  Fr.  agrkible,  qui 
danns  le  honhewr^  viBtmU  au  hanheur ;  ItaL^t- 
eiiare  (verb).     Tending  to  produce  hiqipiness. 

That  the  morality  of  conduct  depends  upon 
its  felicific  consequences  is  the  thesis  of 
EuDAXMONisiff  and  of  Hedonism.  See  those 
terms.  (wji.8.) 

Felicdty:  Ger.GlUck;  ¥t. JBieite^banheur ; 
Ital.  fiiicUh.    See  Happiness,  and  Feucifkx 

Female  [Lat.  famma,  a  woman]:    Ger. 
wtibliehes  Weaen;  Fr.funeOe;   liaLjmnmina.^ 
That  organism  which  produces  ova  or  ovules. 

The  difierentiation  ot  the  sexes  forms  an 
interesting  subject  of  study  both  in  botany 
and  zoology.  The  theory  of  evolution  ha« 
given  it  prominence.  Ajnociated  with  the 
differentiation  of  sex  there  has  been  a  differen- 
tiation in  the  sexual  individuals  giving  rise  to 
the  secondary  Sexual  Chabactbbs  (q.  v.). 

Literaiure :  O.  Heetwig,  Die  Zelle  a.  die 
Gewebe  (1893) ;  Y.  Delaob,  Structure  du 
Protoplasma  et  I'H^rMit^  (1895);  Geddbs 
andTHOiff80N,EvolutjonofSeT(t889).  (cxlJi:.) 

Feminism:  see J^vvsmiACj^ 

FAnelon,  Fran9<ns  de  Ballgnac  de  la 
Mothe.  ( 1 651-17 1 5.)  Bom  at  P^rigord, 
France,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Cahors 
in  1663 ;  afterwards,  to  the  coU^^  of  Plessis. 
He  began  preaching  in  1666,  went  to  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  received  holy  orders 
about  1675.  In  1678  he  became  superior  of 
the  order  of  Nouvelles  Catholiques,  and  in 
1686  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV  to  Poitou  to 
convert  Protestants.  He  became  preceptor  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1689 ;  tutor  to  the 
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duke  of  Aigou  in  1690,  and  to  the  duke  of 
Berri  in  1693 ;  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy the  same  year;  archbishop  of  Cambray 
in  1695.    He  cQed  at  Gambray. 

Ferguson,  Adau.  (1723-1816.)  A 
Scottish  philosopher  and  historian,  educated 
at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  He  was 
ordained  in  1745.  He  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  1759-64  ; 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1 764-85.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  from 
England  to  the  United  States  to  effect  peace 
in  1778. 

FairiOy  Ferison :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Farrariy  GiuMppe.  (18 11-76.)  Italian 
historian  and  philosopher.  Bom  at  Milan, 
and  educated  in  law  at  Pavia.  He  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  In  1840  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Rochefort,  and  later 
at  Strassburg.  He  was  removed  from  the 
latter  position  on  account  of  his  communistic 
ideas.  In  1848  he  was  reinstated  at  Strass- 
burg, but  again  removed.  In  1 859  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  first 
at  Turin,  then  at  Milan,  and  finslly  at  Florence. 

FenifLnigi.  (1826-95.)  Bom  atBologna; 
studied  at  the  Paris  Normal  School.  He  was 
made  professor  of  history  in  the  Istituto  di 
Perfezionamento  at  Florence  in  1863,  and  in 
1 87 1  became  professor  of  theoreticid  philo- 
sophy at  the  University  of  Rome.  On  the 
death  of  Mamiani  in  1885,  he  became  editor  of 
FQowfia  ddU  SeuoU  itdliane,  the  title  of  which 
he  altered  to  Eivista  ikdiana  di  FHotqfia,  He 
was  eclectic,  showing  chiefly  the  influence  of 
his  French  training  and  of  Mamiani  and  the 
Italian  metaphysicians. 

Feniar,  James  Frederick.  (1808-64.) 
A  Scottish  moral  philosopher,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh and  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  In  1842  he  became  professor  of 
history  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1845  professor 
of  mond  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews.  His  fame 
rests  on  his  InsHtute$  of  Metaphffties. 

Fenier'e  Experiment :  Oer.  Ferrier^scher 
Vernteh;  Fr.  eaepdrienoe  de  Ferrier;  Ital. 
esperimenio  di  Ferrier.  An  experiment,  de- 
vised by  D.  Ferrier,  in  disproof  of  '  innerva- 
tion sensations '  supposed  to  arise  from  efierent 
nervous  processes. 

The  efibrt  experienced  when  there  is  vigorous 
thought  of  a  movement,  but  no  execution  of  it,is 
shown  by  Ferrier^s  experiment  (as  e.g.  holding 
the  finger  on  the  trigger  of  a  gun  and  making 
the  usual  effort,  while  the  finger  is  held  still)  to 
consist  of  respiratory  sensations  and  sensations 
from  actual  movement  of  other  muscles. 


Liimx^ture :  D.  Febbieb,  Functions  of  the 
Brain  (and  ed.),  386;  Sanfobd,  Course  in 
Exper.  PsychoL,  expt.  38.  (e.b.t.-j.m.b.) 

Fertility  [Lat.  fertUis,  fruitful,  from 
ferre^  to  beur] :  Oer.  FruehibarkeU,  Zeugvnge- 
fShigkeii ;  Fr.fertiliiS  {J&xmdiU) ;  ltal.ferHJM 
{feeonditd).  The  power  of  producing  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  young  by  sexual  re- 
production. 

It  is  a  somewhat  vague  term,  since  such  fer- 
tilitymaybe  due  to  several  distinct  causes.  The 
'  gross  fertility '  of  a  species  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  parents  to  the  number  of  fertilized 
germ-cells,  which  is  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  ova  matured.  Species  differ  widely  in 
this  respect ;  in  some  cases  thousands  of  eggs 
are  produced,  as  in  many  fish,  in  other  cases 
only  a  few,  or  even  one  at  a  time,  as  in  man. 

The  'net'  (or  'effective,'  see  below)  fertility 
of  a  species  is  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  parents  and  the  number  of  offspring  which 
reach  sexual  maturity.  Owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  young,  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  a  species  will  numeri- 
cally increase  because  its  gross  fertility  is 
very  great,    See  Natubal  &BUBcnoir. 

Fertility  is,  of  course,  subject  to  individual 
variation  and  modification.  See  Stxbility. 
That  fertility  is  inherited  has  recently  been 
shown  by  Karl  Pearson,  to  whom  the  distinc- 
tion between '  gross '  and '  net'  fertility  is  due. 
As  a  rule  species  which  differ  considerably 
in  stracture  are  not  fertile  inter  se.  See 
Htbbid.  (B.8.O.) 

The  term  '  effective '  fertility  is  suggested 
to  bring  out  the  evolutionary  significance  of 
Pearson's  distinction :  only  those  individuals 
of  the  offspring  which  live  to  exercise  the  re- 
productive capacity  are  'effective'  or  signi- 
ficant as  representing  the  fertility  of  their 
parents.  The  idea  that  fertility  is  correlated 
with  other  characters — ^taken  with  the  idea 
that  fertility  is  inherited — ^lied  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Pearson's  theory  of  BEPBODUCnvx 
(or  Genbtio)  Selegtiok  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Liierakure :  Ch.  Dabviok,  Origin  of  Species 
(1859),  and  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domes-' 
tication ;  K.  Peabson,  The  Chances  of  Death, 
i  ( 1 897) ;  Mathematical  Contrib.  to  the  Theory 
of  Evolution,  vi,  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  v. 
192  (1899);  and  Grammar  of  Science  (and 
ed.),  chap,  xii;  see  also  under  the  topics 
referred  to.  (KB.G.) 

Fertillntioli  {loLi.  forUlie,  fruitful] :  Ger. 
B^rudOung;  Fr.  ficondoHont;  Ital.  facan- 
dazione.  G^ animals:  the  process  which  occurs 
in  all  cases  of  sexual  reproduction,  consisting 
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esBOitially  in  the  anion  of  two  cells,  derived 
generally  from  different  parents,  and  termed 
respectively  in  animals  the  Oyum  (q.  t.)  and 
the  Sfebmatozooh  (q.v.). 

Of  plants :  the  process  by  which  the  pollen 
is  conveyed  to  the  stigma. 

Modem  views  of  f(^ilization  or  fecandation 
are  intimatelyassociated  withthelater  develop- 
ments of  the  Cbll  Thbobt  (q.  v.).  Newport 
in  1854  observed  the  penetration  of  the  ovum 
by  the  spermatozoon  in  the  case  of  the  frog. 
O.  Hertwig  showed  in  1875  that  in  an  egg 
fertilized  by  a  spermatozoon  there  are  two 
nuclei:  one  due  to  the  spermatozoon;  the 
other  that  of  the  ovum  itself.  Later  research 
has  shown  that  the  essential  featore  of  fer- 
tilization is  the  union  of  a  sperm-nucleus  of 
paternal  origin  with  a  germ-nucleus  of  mater- 
nal origin.  The  meaning  of  the  process  is 
still  auhjvdice.  According  to  some  (BUtchli, 
1876),  its  purpose  is  to  afford  an  impetus  to 
the  cell-divisioDS  necessary  for  development. 
According  to  others  (Weismann,  1891),  its 
purpose  is  to  secure  a  leharing  of  those  nuclear 
elements  (chromosomes),  which  are  perhaps 
the  bearers  of  heredity,  and  which,  according 
to  some  recent  observers,  remain  separate 
throughout  all  cell-divisions,  so  that  each  cell 
contains  chromosomes  derived  genetically 
both  from  those  of  the  sperm  and  from  those 
of  the  ovum.  Weismann  r^rds  the  process 
as  productive  of  variation ;  Haeckel  as  a  means 
of  checking  variation.  Another  view  (Boveri, 
1887)  to  some  extent  combines  the  theory  of 
impetus  with  that  of  hereditary  sharing.  The 
spermatozoon  is  by  many  held  to  supply  the 
CxaTTBOSOics  (q.v.)  whidb  is  effective  in  the 
division  or  cleavage  of  the  ovum,  the  chromo- 
somes being  the  hereditary  substance  which  is 
thus  divided,  while  the  ovum  supplies  the  cell- 
substance  which  surrounds  the  dividing  nudeL 
Artificial  chemical  fertilization  has  recently 
been  experimentally  produced  by  Loeb  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  iii,  Oct.  1889;  iv,  Jan.  1901). 
See  Pabthxnogbnxsxs. 

Literature:  see  Embbtoloot,  and  Cbll 
Thbobt.  (clum.) 

FesapOy  Festino :  see  Moon  (in  logic). 

Fetich  (or-iah)and  Fetic]iini(or-B]iini9 
or  -^isiii)  [derivation,  see  below] :  G^r.  FetUehf 
FeHaehimvua;  Fr.  fitiehe,  fitichume;  Ital. 
fedceiOffeticismo,  Any  object  to  which  peculiar 
potency  is  attached  by  reason  (i)  of  the  sup- 
posed indwelling  of  a  deity  or  spirit ;  (2)  of 
its  being  regarded  as  a  sign,  token,  or  repre- 
sentation of  such  spirit;  or  (3)  of  some  intrinsic 
peculiarity  in  structure,  origin,  &c. 


The  term  was  applied  by  the  Portuguese  in 
West  Africa  to  the  small  objects,  sticks  and 
stones,  claws,  plants,  &c.,  venerated  by  the 
natives,  which  ihej  interpreted  as  charms.  The 
French  and  English  adopted  the  meaning  from 
the  Portuguese,  although  bothlanguagesalieady 
had  the  word :  *  And  French  she  spak  ful  &ire 
and  fetysly '  (Chaucer).  The  term  was  first 
used  in  a  scholarly  sense  by  de  Brosses,  1760, 
and  its  modem  use  is  due  to  Tylor,  Lubbock, 
and  Schulze. 

Fetichism  is  an  important  fielctor  in  the 
natural  religions  of  primitive  peoples.  Any 
object  may  become  a  fetich,  but  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  select,  for  the  embodiment 
of  hidden  power,  odd  and  unusual  bits  of  stone, 
twigs,  bark,  root,  com,  claws  of  bird  or  beast, 
teeUi,  skin,  feathers,  human  and  animal  re- 
mains, and  a  host  of  curious  trifles  that  chance 
discovers.  The  fetich  becomes  a  charm  which 
may  be  worshipped,  prayed  to,  or  petted,  and 
thus  may  become  the  means  of  securing  the 
good  things  and  avoiding  the  ills  of  life.  If 
disaster  ensue  the  fetich  may  be  trodden  on 
and  beaten  until  a  change  of  luck  produces 
apologies  and  promise  of  future  r^^rd.  The 
fetich  need  not  be  the  actual  al»ding-plaoe  of 
the  spirit,  but  may  be  connected  wiUi  it  in 
some  symbolic  or  mystic  manner.  likewise, 
too,  injury  worked  upon  the  representative  or 
e£Sgy  may  redound  by  sympathetic  magic 
upon  the  original.  It  thus  may  become  a  form 
of  witchcrafti  which  in  turn  leads  to  counter- 
charms  and  magical  preventives.  The  doctrine 
is  closely  related  to  the  spirit  theory  of  disease, 
and  to  the  general  animistic  conceptions  (see 
Animism)  of  both  nature  and  religion  which 
are  so  closely  mei^ged  in  primitive  thought 

Literature:  TnoB,  Primitive  Culture,  iL 
1 43  ff.,  and  elsewhere ;  Sghultze,  Der  Fetich- 
ismus  (Eng.  trans,  in  Humboldt  Library), 
and  references  there  given.  Also  references 
under  Rblioion  (evolution  of).  (j.j.) 

Fetich  (in  pathology).  In  certain  perver- 
sions of  the  sexual  instinct,  the  person,  part  of 
the  body,  or  particular  object  belonging  to  the 
person  by  whom  the  impulse  is  excited,  is 
called  the  fetich  of  the  patient  So  used  by 
Lombroso  and  Binet  {F^tichimnedans  V  Amour). 
Cf.  Pebvbbsiok  (senal).  (x*x.) 

Feudal  Qyetem :  see  Tbkubb. 

Feaerbaoh,  Imdwig  Andreae.  (1804- 
72.)  A  (German  philosophical  writer.  Bom  at 
Landshut,  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin 
in  theology  and  philosophy.  Became  a  Docent 
in  Erlangen,  1828-32,  but  injured  his  chance 
of  promotion  by  a  public  denial  of  immortality. 
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He  lived  for  a  long  time  on  his  own  property 
at  Ansbaeh,  writing  prolifically.  In  i860  he 
moved  to  Rochenberg,  near  Nuremberg,  where 
he  died. 

Fiat  (of  will)  [Lat.]:  Qer.WiOensenUMwM; 
Fr.  dhision  volonkdre;  Ital.  decUione.  The 
state  of  conscioasness  which  exists  in  the  mo- 
ment of  deciding  between  altemativec  ourses 
of  action.  The  negative  form  of  fiat,  i.e.  the 
fiat  to  stop,  check,  inhibit,  &c.,  has  been  called 
*  veto  *  or  *  negat.' 

Literature :  (fiat)  Jambs,  Princ.  of  PsychoL, 
ii.  501,  526,  561,  568;  (veto)  Baldwin,  Feel- 
ing and  Will,  chap.  zv.  (o.F.8.^J.iff.B.) 

Fibre  and  Fibril :   see  Nebyous  Ststbm, 

m. 

Fiohtef     Xnunumel     Hemuuin    Ton. 

( 1 797-1 879.)  German  philosopher,  son  of 
Johiann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Educated  in  philo- 
logy in  Berlin,  his  father's  system  of  philosophy 
attracted  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  it. 
He  opposed  Hegel,  and  in  1836  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Bonn;  1842-63  at 
Tubingen.  After  1863  he  lived  in  private 
life  at  Stuttgart. 

Fiohtey  Jobajin  CKyttliab.  (1762-1814.) 
A  Gkrman  philosopher.  Baron  von  Miltitz 
placed  the  lad  successively  in  the  family  of 
a  clergyman  at  Niederau,  at  the  town  school 
at  Meissen,  and  at  the  Princes'  School  of 
Pforta,  where  he  read  Goethe,  Wieland,  and 
Lessing.  Studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Leipzig. 
He  read  Spinoza  and  Wol£^  and  became 
a  fiektalist.  After  several  years  spent  as 
private  tutor  in  Zurich,  he  returned  to  Leipzig 
(1790)  and  studied  the  Kantian  critiques. 
In  1794  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Jena,  where  he  met  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland, 
Herder,  Humboldt,  and  Jacobi.  He  also  fell 
into  correspondence  with  Reinhold,  whom  he 
had  succeeded  at  Jena,  the  Schlegels,  Tieck, 
Schelling,  and  Novalis.  In  1799,  charged 
with  atheism,  disclaimed  as  an  exponent  of 
the  critical  philosophy  by  Kant,  and  criticized 
severely  for  a  work  on  the  French  Revolution, 
he  resigned  his  position  and  withdrew  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  rector  of  the  new 
University  of  Berlin.  Fichte's  system  is  often 
designated  Ethical  Idealism.  He  died  at  Berlin. 

Fieino  (Fieiniui),  ICandglio  (IKarai- 
glivs).  (I433-99-)  Celebrated  Italian  scholar 
and  jj^iloBopher.  He  was  carefully  educated 
by  Cosimo  de'  Medici  for  a  position  at  the  head 
of  an  academy  of  Platonism,  which  was  after- 
wards founded  ( 1 460).  The  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  and  Ficino  translated  into  Latin  the 
entire  works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  adding 


commentaries  to  each.  He  claimed  to  harmo- 
nize Platonism  with  Christianity,  and  founded 
a  school  of  mystics  which  included  Beuchlin, 
Agrippa  of  Nettesheim,  Bamus,  Telesino,  and 
others.   He  with  others  opposed  Pomponatius. 

TiMlitj  of  Beproduetion :  Ger.  Re- 
produktiontireue  ;  Yr.Jideliti  de  reprodueHon ; 
ItaL  fedeltd  di  rijsroduzione.  A  phrase  intro- 
duced by  MtQler  and  Kiilpe  for  the  relative 
accuracy  of  memory. 

Its  investigation  is  theoretically  important, 
as  bearing  upon  the  older  associationist  theory 
that  memory,  recognition,  &c.,  imply  the  com- 
parison of  a  given  impression  with  its  memory 
image.  The  method  of  'reproduction'  (see 
Mbmobt,  experiments  on)  aims  to  secure  its 
quantitative  measurement.         (e.b.t.^j.m.b.) 

Lit&raiure:  Kulpb,  Outlines  of  P&ychol., 
197,  207;  Kennedy,  PsychoL  Rev.,  v.  (1898) 
477  (with  bibliog.);  Bentlet,  Amer.  J.  of 
PsychoL,  XL  I  ff. ;  Anobll  and  Habwood, 
ibid.,  67  ff.;  citations  under  Memobt  (experi- 
ments on). 

Fides:  see  Bona  Fidbb. 

Field  of  ConscioiuaLeMi :  Ger.  Umfang 
des  BeunueUeine ;  Fr .  champ  de  la  eonaeienee ; 
ItBl^campodeUaeoecienza,  Consciousness, with 
all  that  is  in  it  at  any  one  time,  considered  as 
a  spread-oat  area. 

The  afield'  is  analogous  with  field  of 
vision  in  many  details,  attention  being  likened 
to  fixation,  inattention  to  indirect  vision,  the 
movements  of  attention  to  the  exploration  of 
the  field  of  regard.  '  Area  of  consciousness ' 
is  often  employed  to  translate  Umfang  des 
Bewusstseinfl^  especially  when  the  German 
phrase  is  used  to  denote  the  apprehension  of 
the  maximum  number  of  successive  stimula- 
tions (sounds,  &c.)  in  a  single  pulse  of  attention 
without  readjustment ;  but  *  span  of  conscious- 
ness '  is  better  in  this  latter  sense.       (j.x.b.) 

The  field  of  consciousness  varies  with  indi- 
viduals, with  conditions  of  attention,  with 
states  of  health  or  disease.  Remarkable  nar- 
rowing of  the  field  occurs  in  states  of  distrac- 
tion, in  certain  anaesthesias,  in  suggestive 
(notably  hypnotic)  states,  in  the  psychoses  of 
nxed  ideas.  For  the  distinctions  of  parts  of 
the  field  with  respect  to  vividness  or  degree, 
see  SuBCONSOious.  (p.j.-^jc.b.) 

Liieratwre:  the  psychologies  generally,  es- 
pecially WuNBT  and  James.  Experimental 
studies  have  been  made  principally  on  the 
Span  of  Consoioubnbss  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Field  of  Begard:  Ger.  BlickfM;  Fr. 
champ  de  regard)  Ital.  campo  di  eguardo. 
The  space  which  can  be  traversed  by  the 
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regard  of  the  moving  eye;  the  fixation  field 
of  the  eye  when  moved.  Where  only  distant 
objects  come  into  consideration,  it  stands  to 
the  field  of  vision  as  the  projection  of  an  on* 
changing  retinal  image  stands  to  the  prqjection 
of  the  retina  itself. 

Liiioraltiufrei  Hbi«mholtz,  Phyinol.  Optik 
(and  ed.),  617,  677,  680;  Sarfobd,  Ck^orse 
in  Ejqper.  Psydiol.,  119, 434;  Aubbbt,  PhysioL 
Optik,  593,  646,  663  f.;  Hb&ing,  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iiL  i,  44  a  ff.; 
WuNBT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  ia5  f. 
See  also  Field  of  Yisiok.  (b.b.t.-s.o.s.) 

Field  of  Touch:  Ger.  Tcutfdd;  Fr.  champ 
tactile  (rarely  used,  ambigoons — ^l.m.);  ItsL 
eampo  taUUe.  A  phrase  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  '  fipld  of  vision,'  to  denote  the  sum- 
total  of  tactile  sensations  aroused  by  stimuli 
acting  upon  the  skin  at  any  one  time.  It  is 
thus,  so  to  speak,  the  '  projection '  of  the  skin, 
as  the  field  of  vision  is  1^  projection  of  the 
retina.  (B.B.T.-j.iff.B.) 

ThOA  of  Yinoii :  Ger.  SAfM,  OenchufM 
{Oestehiskreis);  Fr.  champ  tisuel;  Ital.  eampo 
vUwo.  The  sum-total  of  visual  sensations 
aroosed  by  stimuli  acting  on  the  unmoved 
retina  at  any  given  time. 

'The  field  of  vision  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
outward  projection  of  the  retina,  with  all  its 
images  and  other  peculiarities'  (Helmholtz, 
Phydd.  Optik,  and  ed.,  679).  The  field  of 
vision  moves,  therefore,  with  movement  of  the 
eyes.  It  may  be  conceived  o^  in  general,  as 
a  hollow  hemisphere,  shifted  concentrically 
upon  a  similar  hemisphere  of  slightly  different 
radius — the  Fibld  of  Rboabd  (q.v.). 

LUetxUure:  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  119;  Wukbt,  Physiol.  Psydiol. 
(4th  ed.),  ii.  108, 1  a6;  Aubbbt,  Physiol.  Optik, 
591,  609 ;  Hbbibo,  in  Hermann's  Handb.  d. 
Physiol.,  iii.  i,  351 ;  Hblmholtz,  Physiol. 
Optik  (and  ed.),  678,  680.  (b.b.t.-b.c.6.) 

Figaro  (and  FigozatiTo)  (in  aesthetics) 
[Lat.  Jigura,  from  Jingere,  to  form] :  Qer. 
(i)  Figur,  (a)  BOd  (hildUch);  Fr.  Jigure, 
figuri;  l\xl.  figwu,  figwraJtioo,  (i)  Form  or 
shape,  considered  with  especial  reference  to 
outline,  (a)  A  form  or  image.  (3)  A  word 
or  words  used  in  a  sense  other  than  their 
usual  meaning,  especially  when  a  concrete 
sensuous  image  is  used  to  convey  an  abstract 
concept  or  relation. 

The  aesthetic  value  of  figurative  language 
seems  to  reside  mainly  in  (i)  the  thnll  or 
resonance  of  feeling  which  is  attendant  upon 
the  sensuous  image ;  whereas  in  dealing  with 
abstract  terms  the  image  is  relatively  vague. 


•and  the  feeling  element  conrespondingly  lack- 
ing ;  (a)  pleasurable  dements  or  values  of  any 
sort  attaching  to  our  experiences  suggested 
by  the  image  and  transferred  by  association 
to  the  thought  presented;  (3)  the  recognition 
of  an  analogy  or  underlying  unity  between 
various  objects  or  parts  of  experience,  havinig 
the  aesthetic  value  of  unity  in  variety.  Of. 
Symbol,  and  Unitt  ik  Yabibtt.         < j.h.t.) 

Figaro  (syllogistic):  Ger.  Schluufigur; 
Yv.figwn  du  syiUogwne;  Ital.  figure  del  eiOo- 
giemo.  Figure  is  the  modification  of  the  cate- 
gorical syllogism,  consequent  on  the  relation 
in  which  the  middle  term  stands  to  the  major 
and  minor  terms  in  the  premises. 

Each  of  the  possible  relations,  which — ^posi- 
tion only  being  taken  into  account — are  four 
in  number,  determines  a  special  figure  or  type 
of  syllogism.  For  each  figure  there  may  be 
formulated  special  rules,  embodying  the  par- 
ticular conditions  required  in  order  that 
reasoning  of  that  type  shall  conform  to  the 
fundamental  general  rules  of  syllogism.  Prac- 
tically, the  special  rules  state  the  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  for  each  position  of  the 
middle  term  that  the  middle  term  shall  be 
once  distributed,  and  that  no  term  shall  be 
distributed  in  the  oondusion  which  was  not 
distributed  in  the  premises. 

Only  three  figures,  those  commonly  reckoned 
as  I,  II,  and  II]^  were  recognized  by  Aristotle, 
whose  grounds  for  the  limitation  are  not 
explicit  and  have  been  matter  of  dispute. 
What  was  afterwards  recognized  as  a  IV  figure 
was  not  indeed  ignored  by  Aristotle,  and  its 
varieties  or  moods  were  elaborately  worked 
out  by  the  earlier  Peripatetics,  who  still  re- 
garded them  as  indirect  modifications  of  the 
I  figure.  By  whom  the  IV  figure  was  ex- 
plidtly  constituted,  we  do  not  know.  Gkden, 
on  the  authority  of  Averroes,  has  the  credit 
of  it,  but  the  matter  is  doubtfiiL  C£  Mood 
(in  logic). 

LUeraturei  TTBBBBWBG,Logik,  §  103;  Habil- 
TON,  Lect.  on  Logic,  App  X,  and  Discusnons, 
App.n.  A.  In  modem  logic,discus8ion  as  tothe 
grounds  and  value  of  the  distinctions  of  figure 
was  revived  by  Kant  (see  espedally  his  tract, 
False  Subtlety  of  the  Four  SylL  Figures,  176a, 
trans,  by  T.  K.  Abbot,  in  Kant's  Introd. 
to  Logic,  1885),  and  had  some  importance 
assigned  to  it  1^  Ebtmilton,  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  his  doctrine  of  unfigured  syllogism. 
See  Rbbuotiok,  and  Quaktiiigation  of  thb 
Pbbdioatb.  In  Lambbbt's  Neues  Organon 
(i.  Pt.  IV,  especially  {  333)  an  attempt  is  made 
to  recognize  a  distinct  function  for  each  figure. 
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and  to  formalate  for  each  a  pzinciple  or 
dictum.  Hebbabt  (Lehrbuch,  §  68}  con- 
traets  the  I  and  II  figures  as  subsumptiTe, 
with  the  lU  figure  as  substitutive,  a  dis- 
tinction which  IS  partially  adopted,  though 
without  expressive  reference  to  the  figure,  in 
Lotzb's  view  of  the  types  of  reasoning  (Logik, 

f§97ff).     ^     ,  (B^O 

FilioqiM  [Iiat.j.    The  Nicene  Creed  as  said 

in  the  churches  of  the  West  (Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Protestant  EpisoopeJ  in  the  United 
States)  contains  the  following  passage :'  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ohost,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  life.  Who  pnxseedeth  firom  the  Father  and 
the  Son '  (JUioque).  The  italicisEed  words  were 
not  in  the  original  creed,  and  emerged  first  at 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo  (589).  Continued 
controversy  with  the  Abiah  (^.v.)  party  doubt- 
less caused  their  insertion,  which  was  not 
approved  till  Charlemagne's  Council  of  Aiz- 
la-Chapelle  (809).  Even  thereafter  Leo  III 
does  not  recommend  their  usage,  which,  so  far 
as  the  popes  are  concerned,  dates  as  late  as 
Benedict  YIII  (1014). 

The  insertion  of  the  word  raised  the  in- 
fluential dogmatic  controversy  concerning  the 
'single  and  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  over  which  the  final  separation  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches  took 
place.  It  involves  the  whole  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity — '  in  essence '  and  '  in 
revelation.'  The  B<nin  Conference  of  1875 
(Old  Catholic)  proposed  as  a  substitute  the 
reading, '  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who 
proceeds  from  the  Father  iknmgh  the  Son.' 

Liiiraiuire:  Ffoulkxs,  Historical  Account 
of  the  Addition  of  the  Word  '  Filioque '  to  the 
Creed;  Lajtobk,  Die  trinitar.  Lehrdifferenz 
3EW.  d.  abendl.  u.  d.  morgenl.  Elirche ;  Scbaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  ii.  545  f. ;  Howasd, 
The  Schism  between  the  Oriental  and  Western 
Churches.  (b.m.w.) 

Ftnal  and  Tiaalitj :  see  TbuboiiOOt. 

Ftnal  CawM:  see  Causb  and  Efvxct, 
and  Tblboloot. 

Tiaal  TJWitj  (abbreviation  for  'final 
degree  of  utility'):  Ger.  GrenznulzBn;  Fr. 
Of^miiS;  ItaL  utaititJmaU  The  intensity 
of  desire  satisfied  by  the  last  increment  of  a 
commodity  purchased  or  consumed.  See  Mab- 

OINAL  InCBBMXKT. 

About  1870,  Jevons  made  an  independent 
discovery  of  Weber's  law  in  certain  new  as- 
pects, of  which  the  most  important  was  this: 
that  the  value  of  any  stimiidus  is  the  degree 
of  satis&ction  obtained  from  its  last  repetition, 
and  therefore  varies  inversely  with  the  amount 


(or  rather  with  the  rate)  at  which  the  stimulus 
is  furnished.  This  was  expressed  by  Jevons 
in  Ihe  proposition  that  value  depends  not  on 
'  total '  utility,  but  on  'final '  degree  of  utility. 
Further  developments  of  this  matter  have  been 
made  by  Say  and  Pareto.  (A.T.H.) 

Fmaaee  [OF. finance ;  Med.  la,t.finaniia, 
money  payment] :  Ger.  Finanz;  Fr.  finances ; 
Ital.  Jmanza,  (i)  An  orderly  arrangement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures,  (a)  Especially 
applied  to  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  public 
corporatioDs.  (3)  A  scientific  investigation  of 
the  laws  governing  these  receipts  and  ex- 
penses. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  early  literature  of 
political  economy  dealt  with  public  finance. 
In  fact  one  of  the  early  German  names  for  the 
science  was  Cameral-Wissenschaffc  (science  of 
the  exchequer).  (a.t.h.) 

LUerature :  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nai- 
tions,  ii;  E.  db  Pabieu,  Traits  des  Impdts 
(1862);  F.  Lsboy-Bbauueu,  Trait6  de  la  Sd. 
des  Finances  (1877);  A.  Wagnxb,  Finanzwiss. 
(1876  ff.);  G.  CoHN,  Finanzwiss.  (1889); 
H.  C.  Adams,  The  Sci.  of  Finance  (1898). 

Fine  Jkrt :  see  Abt  ahd  Abt  Thbobisb, 
and  Clasbificatzon  (of  the  fine  arts). 

Fiaite  (in  mathematics)  [Lat.  finUf  end] : 
A  quantity  conceived  to  have  some  definite 
value  or  boundary,  as  a  finite  straight  line 
which  is  bounded  by  two  points  between 
which  it  lies.  (&kO 

Fiaite  (notion  of) :  Ger.  endlieh,  hegrenzl; 
Fr.fini;  ItaL  {it)fiiMto.  The  conception  of 
any  sort  of  mentid  object  as  being  limited 
or  of  exhaustible  quantity. 

The  notion  of  the  finite  is  an  abstraction 
which  arises  in  opposition  to  Intinitb  (notion 
of,  q.  v.).  The  normal  object  is  in  a  context 
or  setting  of  which  it  is  a  definite  or  limited 
part,  and  normal  experience  thus  makes  the 
assumption  of  limits  without  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  them  as  such.  When,  however,  refiec- 
tion  arises  upon  the  fact  of  limitation  or  upon 
the  possibility  of  inexhaustible  quantity,  the 
notions  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  arise 
together.  (J.X.B.) 

Fire-wonliip :  Oer. Feueranbetung{-euU); 
Fr.  etdie  du  fni ;  Ital.  cuUo  del  fiioeo,  Be- 
ligious  observances  directed  toward  fire. 

Although  we  know  numerous  facta  re- 
lating to  fire-worship,  which  testify  to  its 
wide  prevalence  among  different  peoples  in 
various  stages  of  cultiure,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  a  complete  or  even  systematic  account  of 
the  subject  is  possible  as  yet.  In  the  lower 
nmges  of  culture,  fire-worship  pertains  to 
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Animism  (q.T.)  and  FEnGHi8M(q.Y.).  Fire  pos- 
sesses a  spirit  which  must  be  propitiated.  For 
while  its  influence  for  good  is  great,  man  knows 
but  too  well,  from  sad  experience,  its  terrible 
possibilities  for  evil.  Forest-fires,  hut-fires,  and 
the  like  must  have  taught  those  who  possessed 
no  means  of  fighting  the  flames  many  a  stem 
lesson.  At  this  stage,  either  the  fire  is 
worshipped  itself,  being  invested  with  qualities 
animisticallj  and  anthropopathically,  or  a 
fire-spirit  receives  adoration  and  gifts,  the 
particular  fire  used  in  the  worship  being,  as 
seems  most  probable,  identified  at  the  moment 
with  this  spirit.  On  a  still  higher  level  of 
culture,  this  fire-spirit  is  abstracted  from  all 
particular  fires,  and  therefore  becomes  a  god — 
usually  one  god  among  others,  as  in  Mexico, 
among  the  Semites,  in  the  early  nature- 
worship  of  India  and  Persia.  (The  later  religion 
of  eastern  Iran,  systematized  by  Zoroaster,  is 
to  be  distinguished  carefully  from  this  last. 
Here  fire  gradually  became  more  symbolical 
and  less  personal.)  At  this  stage  fire  is  some- 
times a  theophany  (Exod.  iii.  2).  The  main 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  fire-worship,  apart 
from  the  abounding  obscurity  of  the  transition 
from  the  animistic  to  the  polytheistic  stage, 
arise  from  (i)  the  use  of  fire  in  numerous 
sacrifices  unconnected  with  fire-worship;  (2) 
the  fact  that  worship  of  fire  produced  many 
observances  which,  although  analogous  to 
those  connected  with  sun-worship,  do  not 
belong  to  the  latter;  and  (3)  the  fact  that 
there  is  sometimes  fire-mythology  without 
a  development  of  fire-worship,  as  in  Poly- 
nesia. Cf.  Obiental  Philgbopht  (Persia, 
India). 

LiUraiurt:  Ttlob,  Primitive  Culture,  ii. 
277  f. (where  much  literature  is  cited);  Jbvons, 
Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Relig^n,  229  f. ; 
Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization,  312.  The 
subject  is  treated  incidentally  in  many  works 
on  primitive  society,  civilization,  and  re- 
ligion. (B.M.W.) 

FuMum  [Lat.  Ji$9U8,  a  cleft] :  Qer.  TheU- 
ting;  Fr.  gdsgipariti ;  Ital.  tcissijparii^  A 
method  of  asexual  reproduction  among  uni- 
cellular organisms,  the  lower  Metozoa  and  the 
unicellular  elements  of  Metozoa,  in  which  the 
parent  divides  into  two,  often  unequal  parts. 
Each  half  subsequently  grows  into  a  complete 
organism  similar  to  the  parent.  This  process 
of  reproduction  is  called  schizogamy.  In  the 
elements  of  Metozoa  the  resulting  daughter- 
cells  rarely  entirely  separate.  Gf.  Aoamo- 
GBNE8I8  and  Cell  Division.  (g.ll.m.-e.s.o.) 
{La.i.JU8ura]:  Oer.  Fismr,  Furehe; 


Fr.  9cU$ure ;  Ital.  scUsurti.  See  Bbaix  (Qlos- 
sary). 

Fit  [ME.  JU,  a  fiffht]  :  Ger.  AnJM ;  Fr. 
aUaqus ;  Ital.  aUacoo  {di  male,  &c.).  A  popular 
term  applied  to  any  sudden  paroxysm  or 
convulsive  attack,  but  particularly  to  attacks 
of  Epilepsy,  Pabaltbis,  or  Apoplbxt  :  see 
these  terms.  (J-Jr.) 

Fitness  (consciousness  of):  Oer.  GefiM 
der  Ueherdnttifnmung ;  Fr.  ienUment  de  la 
congruence  (or  d'aecir^ ;  ItaL  eemlimento  di 
eongrtdUi.  A  general  awareness  of  congmity 
or  incongruity,  not  involving  any  definite 
recognition  of  what  the  congmity  or  incon- 
gruity consists  in.  It  is  t£K>ught  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  constructive  processes 
of  Imagination  (q.  v.). 

Literaiwre :  the  definition  follows  Baldwin, 
Senses  and  Intellect,  232-4 ;  Feeling  and  Will, 

202.  (O.F.8.) 

Fitness  (in  aesthetics):  Ger.  jS^weckmas- 
sigkeit ;  Fr.  convencmce,  JinaUtS ;  ItaL  eon- 
venienza.    Adaptation  of  means  to  end. 

As  an  aesthetic  principle  this  takes  two 
distinct  forms,  according  as  the  end  in  ques- 
tion is  external  or  internal.  ^The  former  gives 
the  principle  of  utility,  as  the  fitness  of  a 
house  for  a  given  use  conceived  as  a  separate 
matter  from  the  house  itself ;  the  latter  gives 
the  principle  of  intrinsic  fitness,  as  of  the 
parts  of  the  house  to  the  whole.  If,  however, 
in  the  first  case  we  introduce  the  conception 
of '  home '  as  that  whole  of  which  the  house  is 
a  part,  we  may  think  of  the  fitiiess  of  the 
house  to  realize  the  idea  or  purpose  of  the 
home,  and  so  the  fitness  becomes  intrinsic. 
This  ambiguity  may  explain  why  some  have 
r^iarded  fitness  as  an  aesthetic  principle,  while 
others  decidedly  reject  it. 

Socrates  apparently  made  fitness,  in  the 
sense  of  usefulness,  the  supreme  aesthetic 
principle,  and  Plato  allowed  it  to  stand  as 
one  element,  while  recog^nizing,  also,  an  in- 
trinsic beauty.  Cicero  distinguished  sharply 
the  use  from  the  beauty  of  objects,  though  he 
pointed  out  that  the  same  form  may  be  at 
once  the  most  useful  and  the  most  b^utifdl ; 
and  Yitruvius  agreed  with  him  in  holding  the 
two  to  be  independent,  though  both  enter  into 
perfect  architecture,  which  involves '  firmitas,' 
'  utilitas,'  and  *  venustas.' 

In  modem  writing,  Hutcheson's  '  compara- 
tive beauty'  is  nearly  the  same  as  intrinsic 
fitness,  while  Home's  '  beauty  of  relation '  is 
fitness  for  some  external  end.  Burke  rejects 
the  identification  of  fitness,  which  satisfies  the 
understanding,  with  beauty,  which  appeals  to 
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feeling,  although  each  has  its  place  in  a  work 
of  art.  Kant  gave  the  prohlem  a  new  torn. 
He  rejected  entirely  fitness  in  the  sense  of 
utility,  admitted  intrinsic  fitness  as  a  con- 
stituent of  dependent  heauty,  and  finally  made 
adaptation,  not  to  any  objective  end,  but  to 
our  mental  powers,  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  beautifal  of  any  sort.  With  this, 
fitness  easily  passes  from  a  formal  to  a  meta- 
physical principle. 

In  recent  aesthetics  the  principle  of  utility 
has  been  discussed  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  requirements  of  architecture,  where 
Buskin  sets  it  beside  'skill'  and  'beauty' 
as  an  essential  &ctor;  Fechner  {Vortchule 
der  AutheHk,  i.  203  fP.)  gives  it  an  aesthetic 
value  (i)  by  association,  (2)  as  exemplify- 
ing the  general  aesthetic  principle  of  har- 
monious co-operation  of  the  parts  of  a  whole, 
(3)  as  showing  a  task  or  idea  successfully  met 
or  carried  out.  Hartmann  {Aesthetik,  n, 
1887)  gives  extended  consideration  to  the 
conception  of  intrinsic  fitness  or  adaptation 
to  an  immanent  end,  as  it  appears  in  organic 
nature,  and  further  makes  usefulness  an  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  to  the  beauty  of  all 
tools  and  structures  which  belong  to  man's 
working  life.  Santayana  {Sense  of  Beauty, 
1896)  considers  fitness  in  the  sense  of  adapta- 
tion to  environment,  and  gives  it  indirect 
aesthetic  value  (i)  through  its  establishment 
of  permanent  forms,  which  then  become  for 
us  the  normal  or  typical ;  (2)  through  associa- 
tion. In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  principle 
of  organization  in  the  arts  (determining  the 
styles  of  building  that  shall  be  permanent), 
and  thus,  as  in  ( i ),  plays  a  part  in  beauty.  The 
conception  of  intrinsic  fitness  has  not  received 
special  treatment  under  that  term  in  recent 
writing,  having  passed  over  apparently  into  the 
more  definite  terms  of  proportion  and  har- 
mony, or,  in  its  aspect  of  conformity  to  an 
ideal,  into  certain  aspects  of  the  conception 
of  expression.  Carriere,  however,  makes 
Zweckmassigkeit,  in  the  sense  of  immanent 
purposiveness,  the  essence  of  beauty.  '  Beauty 
is  perceived  purposiveness  in  a  pleasing 
form.'  Cf.  Beauty,  Expression,  Habmokt, 
Pbopobtion,  and  Uthjtt.  (j.h.t.) 

ntneMi  (in  biology) :  see  Fittest  (survival 
of  the). 

Fit&eMi  (in  philosophy  and  ethics)  :  Ger. 
Angemessenheit;  Fr.  convenanee,  conformity  ] 
Ital.  eonvemenza,  conformiidL.  Being  adapted 
or  suitable  (i)  to  the  nature  of  Uiings,  or 
(2)  to  the  constitution  of  man. 

In  both  senses,  fitness  has  been  taken  by 


certain  moralists  as  the  standard  of  right 
conduct.  In  opposition  to  Hobbes'  doctrine 
of  the  dependence  of  morality  upon  social 
institutions,  Samuel  Clarke  laid  stress  upon 
'  eternal  and  necessary  differences  of  things, 
from  which  follows  the  "fitness"  of  certain 
actions  antecedently  to  all  positive  conmiand 
and  irrespective  of  reward  or  advantage.' 
This  conception  of  'fitness'  is  common  to 
many  of  the  English  moralists.  It  was  made 
clearest  by  R.  Price,  who  distinguished  two 
meanings  of  the  word,  viz.  *  aptitude  of  any 
means  to  an  end,'  and  'rectitude.'  In  the 
latter  sense  he  spoke  of  *  fitness  of  duty.'  In 
both  of  its  meanings  he  held  the  term  to  be 
indefinable — 'a  simple  perception  of  the 
understanding.'  A  less  intellectual  and  more 
aesthetic  view  of  this  fitness  had  been  pre- 
viously put  forward  by  Shaftesbury  and 
Hntcheson;  the  latter  referring  to  the 
'  peculiar  perception  of  decency,  dignity,  and 
suitableness  of  certain  actions.'  Butler,  while 
expressing  assent  to  the  views  of  Clarke,  lays 
stress  himself  upon  suitability  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  rather  than  to  the  nature  of 
things.  Paley,  on  the  other  hand,  turns  the 
phrase  to  his  own  purposes  by  regarding  it 
as  meaning  'fitness  to  produce  happiness,' 
'while  Bentham  criticizes  it  as  worthless  and 
capable  of  meaning  '  whatever  a  man  likes.' 

Literaiure:  8.  Clabke,  Boyle  Lectures 
(1706);  Pbige,  Principal  Questions,  Ac,  in 
Morals  (1758).  (w.b.s.) 

Fittest  (survival  of  the) :  Ger.  Ueberleben 
der  Pctseendeten ;  Fr.  aurvivance  du  plus  apte ; 
Ital.  soprawivenza  dd  piU  cidatto.  A  phrase 
used  to  express  the  effective  result  of  the  process 
of  natural  selection,  during  the  struggle  for 
Existence  (q.  v.),  involving  survival  among 
(i)  individual  organisms,  (2)  groups  of 
organisms. 

Suggested  by  Herbert  Spencer  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species, 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  natural 
selection  ('  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of 
the  fittest').  But  natural  selection  is  the 
process  from  which  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
follows  as  a  result.  The  term  'fittest'  is 
ambiguous,  from  its  generality.  It  suggests 
the  question,  fittest  for  what )  To  which  the 
answer  is,  fittest  for  the  particular  environ- 
ment of  the  organism  to  which  the  term  is 
applied,  environment  being  used  in  its  widest 
sense  as  including  other  organisms,  and  as 
forming  a  stage  on  which  may  be  waged  any  of 
the  forms  of '  struggle  for  existence.'  Critics^ 
forgetful  of  this  have  sometimes  objected  thai 
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those  which  Burvive  are  not  the  fittest,  e.  g., 
in  human  evolution  it  is  not  always  the  in- 
telleetnally  or  morally  fittest  or  highest  which 
survive.  The  criticism  is  based  on  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  fitness 
in  biology.  Fitness  indicates  any  sort  of  endow- 
ment or  acquirement  by  which  the  animal  es- 
capes elimination  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
His  survival  is  ipsofousio  proof  of  his  fitness. 

Idteraiure:  Dabwht,  Origin  of  Species 
(1859);  Spxnosb,  Princ.  of  Biol.  (1863-4); 
worlu  cited  under  Evolution.  (c.li..m.-^.m.b.) 

FuEfttioii  of  Memozias :  Qer.  Fixirmt  der 
Erinnerungin  (suggested) ;  Fr.  jkBoHon  du 
touvemrs ;  Ital.  (U)  Jisaarn  dd  rioordi  (B.M.). 
This  term  designates  all  of  the  conditions 
under  which  sense  impressions  which  modify 
consciousness  leave  traces  or  residuals  capable 
of  revival  in  the  form  of  images.  (p*jO 

TuEfttioii  Point:  Qer.  lixaUcntpunkt, 
BUckpunki;  Fr.  poini  de  fixation^  paint 
d€  regard ;  Ital.  punia  di  fnira.  *  In  normal 
vision  both  eyes  are  so  set  that  they  fixate 
one  and  the  same  external  point/  which  is 
thereibre  termed  the  fixation*  point  or  point 
of  regard  (Helmholtz,  Phyncl,  Optik,  and 
ed.,  617).  It  is  the  point  of  the  field  of 
regard  which  corresponds  to  the  stimulation 
of  the  centre  of  the  fovea  centralis  (cf.  Wundt, 
PhynoL  F8yeh6l.f  4th  ed.,  ii.  99).  Qnie  primary 
fixation  point  is  the  fixation  point  in  the 
primary  position  for  Conyxbgencs  (q.  v.). 

Literature :  Wundt,  as  cited  ;  HxkiNGy  in 
Hermann's  Handb.  d.PhysioL,IIL  i.  350, 441 ; 
AuBBBT,  Physiol.  Optik,  589.  (b.b.t.) 

Fixod  Capital:  Qer.  etehendee  KapUal; 
Fr.  eapitaiux  feoee;  Ital.  eapitale  fisso.  Per- 
manent investments ;  instruments  of  produc- 
tion which  are  not  directly  transformed  into 
articles  of  sale,  nor  even  consumed  in  produc- 
tion except  by  a  gradual  process  of  attrition 
or  deterioration. 

Adam  Smith  defined  fixed  capital  as  con- 
sisting of  goods  which  yield  a  profit  without 
changing  masters;  and  this  is  substantially 
Malthus'  definition.  Ricardo  said  that  it 
consisted  of  goods  'of  slow  consumption.' 
Mill  defines  it  as  capital  which  exists  in  a 
durable  shape,  and  the  return  to  which  is 
spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding  dura- 
tion,  as  distinct  from  circulating  capital,  which 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  production 
in  which  it  is  engaged  by  a  single  use.  (A.Tja.) 

Fixed  Ghazgwi :  see  Expense. 

Fixed  Idea :  Qer.,^  Idee ;  Fr.  idie  JisUy 
cbeeeeian ;  Ital.  idea  Jieea,  JUeaziane  (b.m.). 
The  term  fixed  idea,  when  used  in  the  sense  of 


a  delusion,  refers  to  a  morbid  or  fidse 
ception  which  dominates  the  reasoning  pro- 
cesses of  the  patient^  and  forms  an  integral 
part  of  his  insanity.  The  various  forms  of 
MoNOiciLNiA  (q.  V.)  may  be  cited  as  cases  of 
fixed  ideas  in  this  sense.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  Impebative  Idea  (q.  v.,  with 
literature).  (j.j.) 

Flash :  see  Body. 

Flaxor  and  Sxtanaor  MnaelaB  [Lat 
fieetere,  to  bend,  and  extendere,  to  stretch  oat]: 
Qer.  Beugmuskel,  StreekmuMl;  Fr.  mtude 
fiMiiseeur,  muede  exteneeur;  Ital.  musooio 
flessore  ed  eeteneore.  Muscles  that  either  bend 
(flexor)  or  straighten  out  (extensor)  a  joint. 

A  pair  of  muscles,  one  flexor  and  the  other 
extensor,  are  called  antagonistic  muscles.  Cf. 
Ahtaqokism.  a  common  Gkrman  expression 
is  'Beuger  und  Strecker.'  For  a  list  of 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  see  Quain's 
Anatomy.  (C.F.H.) 

Flazua  [LaL  Jlexura,  a  bending]:  G^. 
Kriimmung;  Fr.  courbure;  Ital.  fieniUme. 
(i)  The  deviation  from  a  straight  line  in  the 
axis  of  a  body,  especially  of  the  medullary 
tube.  (2)  The  regions  of  such  bending  in  the 
embryonic  brain ;  cf.  Bkain  (Embryology). 

The  future  configuration  of  the  brain  is 
largely  determined  by  these  flexures,  which  are 
necessitated  by  inequalities  in  the  development 
of  the  difierent  segments  of  the  medullary  tube, 
especially  in  the  lateral  zones.  (h.h.) 

Fliokar  [AS. ^tcorton,  to  flutter]:  Qer. 
Flimmi&m  (i^Zocibsm,  Flattem);  YT.papMote- 
TMfwt ;  ItaL  sctnhZno,  Mtfih72amen<o.  A  visual 
perception  whose  condition  is  intermittence 
or  intensive  alternation  of  stimuli,  within 
certain  time  limits. 

The  limit  of  flicker,  according  to  HelmholtSy 
on  rotating  disks  is  passed,  in  diffuse  daylight 
or  intense  lamplight,  at  a  speed  of  40-50 
rotations  in  one  sec.;  in  moonlight  or 
candlelight,  at  a  speed  of  20. .  Other  authori- 
ties, however  (e.g.  Cattell),  consider  these 
figures  incorrect.  Flicker  has  auditory  and 
tactual  analogues  in  beating  and  tickle,  and, 
like  them,  is  unpleasant.  Cf.  Fbotohbtet 
(methods  of).  (e.b.t.^.m.b.) 

LiUraiiwre:  Helmholtz, Phy8ioLOptik(2nd 
ed.),  489;  Ebbinghaus,  Psychol.,  243;  KuIiPE, 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  2  50 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in 
Exper.  Psychol.,  expt .  161;  Fiok,  in  Hermann's 
Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  215;  Bellabminow, 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  XXXV.  i.  25  ff. ;  Mabbe, 
Philos.  Stud.,  ix.  384  ffl,  &c. ;  Szili,  Zeitsch.  £ 
Psychol.,  iii.  359  ff. ;  Schafbinoeb,  ibid.,  v* 
385  ff. ;  ScHENCK,  Pfltlger's  ArcL,  Ixiv  ff*. 
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nnotiiatdoiui  of  Attontion  fLat.  fiwOu- 
Otis,  to  move  to  and  fto\ :  Qer.  Schwankungen 
der  AufinerksamkeU ;  "Si.  oaoiUaUons  de  VatUn- 
<iof»;  ItaL  OBeiUasdoni  ddV  aUenzume.  If  a 
siimiilas  of  minimal  intensity  (watch-tick  at 
some  distance,  flow  of  sand,  tnning-fork  tone, 
liminal  smell,  &c.)  or  of  minimal  difference  from 
its  surroundings  (light  grey  on  white,  dark 
on  Uack)  is  steadily  attended  to,  the  sensation 
is  found  to  disappear  and  reappear  at  irregular 
intervals ;  this  is  attributed  to  variations  or 
'  fluctuations '  of  the  attention. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  peri- 
pheral explanation  of  the  phenomenon  (fatigue 
and  recuperation  of  the  sense  organ);  but 
differential  experiments  have  supported  the 
hypothesis  that  the  fluctuations  are  of  central 
origin.  (B.B.T.) 

Literahure:  Sakfobd,  Course  in  £xper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  6i  b,  140  c;  Wundt,  Physiol. 
Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  295.  The  first  investi- 
gation was  made  by  Ubbaatuouxvsch  (cf. 
Attention,  experiments  on).  The  first 
systematic  tests  were  carried  out  by  N.  Langb, 
Philos.  Stud.,  iv.  390  &  See  also  Buocola, 
La  legge  del  tempo  nei  fenomeni  peichici 
1 883) ;  Db  Sanctis,  Atti  Soc.  Antropol.  Koma 
1897);  H.  EoKBNiEB,  Philos.  Stud.,  viii. 
343  ff.;  K.MABBS,ibid.,viii.6i5ff.;  E.Paos, 
ildd.,  viii.  388  ff.;  J.  B.  Htlan,  Psychol.  Rev., 
iii.  56  ff.,  and  Monog.  Suppl.,  YI;  H.  O. 
Cook,  Amer.  J.  of  PsychoL,  xi  119  ff.;  H. 
MthVBTBBBXBO,  Beitr.  2.  exper.  Psychol.,  ii. 
69  fL     See   also    Attbntion   (experiments 

on).  (B.B.T.-B.M.-L.M.) 

nattering  Heart :  see  Illusions  of 
Motion  and  Movembnt. 

Folie  [Fr.] :  Ger.  Wahnginn,  VerriiektheU ; 
Fr.  (as  in  topic);  Ital.,^ia,pa2sia (scientific). 
The  French  term  for  madness  or  insanity; 
but  referring  more  particularly  to  the  loss  of 
reason  involved  in  the  disorder. 

Alienation  ('  alienation  mentale  *)  is  a  broader 
term  which  refers  to  all  forms  of  mental 
changes,  of  whatever  origin  or  nature.  Many 
forms  of  mental  disease  have  been  first  or 
chiefly  described  by  the  French;  and  for 
these  the  French  terms  are  current.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  folie  circulaire,  or  recurrent 
or  alternating  insanity,  characterized  by  the 
alternation  of  periods  of  excitement  and 
depression;  folie  k  deux,  or  communicated 
insanity,  insanity  affecting  two  or  more 
persons,  generally  of  the  same  family,  at  once ; 
folie  du  doute,  or  Doubting  Mania  (q.  v.) ; 
folie  ^id^mique,  or  epidemic  insanity,  &c. 
In  addition  many  of  the  French  equivalents 


for  forms  of  mental  disease  are  composed  of 
the  term  folie  with  an  appropriate  context: 
folie  des  grandeurs,  folie  des  ivrognes,  folie 
^pileptique,  folie  simul^e,  &o,  (jr.j.) 

Foliiim  [Lat.  foUwn,  leaf):  Ger.  BlaU\ 
Fr.  lamelle ;  ItaL  lamella, /aglietta  (embryol.). 
See  Bbain  (Glossary). 

F61k4ore  (the  English  word  is  used  in  all 
the  other  languages).  Folk-lore  has  been 
defined  as  '  the  comparison  and  identification 
of  the  survivals,  in  modern  ages,  of  archaic 
beliefs,  customs,  and  traditions '  (Gk>mme). 

The  word  was  invented  by  W.  J.  Thoms 
(1846),  from  folk  +  lore,  after  analogy  with 
German  compounds.  In  all  civilizations  there 
is  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  whose 
habits  of  thought  are  relatively  unaffected  by 
the  advances  of  culture,  and  who  retain,  by 
tradition  and  the  conservatism  of  custom, 
something  of  the  mental  and  material  life  of 
bygone  periods  of  development.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  customs,  superstitions,  myths,  and 
lore  of  this  '  unlearned  and  least  advanced  por- 
tion of  the  community,'  and  the  systematic  ex- 
position and  interpretation  of  these  in  the  light 
of  historical  civilizations,  of  analogous  primi- 
tive conditions  among  savages,  and  as  an  aid 
to  the  ethnology  of  races,  is  the  object  of  the 
study  of  folk-lore.  In  one  aspect  folk-lore 
is  not  so  much  a  special  collection  of  fiBtcts,  as 
a  special  mode  of  viewing  them — ^namely,  as 
survivals  or  mental  relics  of  past  ages, 
as  things  existing  in  our  time,  but  not  of  it. 
It  is  tiius  a  subdivision  of  anthropology, 
which  considers  similar  material  in  its  general 
aspects.  The  special  material  of  folk-lore 
has  been  divided  by  Gomme  into :  (i)  Super- 
stitious beliefs  and  practice;  (a)  Traditional 
customs;  (3)  Traditional  narratives;  (4) 
Folk-sayings.  Each  of  these  in  turn  is  much 
subdivided:  the  superstitions  in  regard  to 
nature,  plants,  animals,  goblins,  witches, 
magic,  &c.;  festival,  ceremonial,  local  customs 
and  games ;  nursery  tales,  hero  tales,  creation, 
deluge,  fire-myths;  ballads,  songs,  place 
legends;  jingles,  nursery  rhymes,  riddles, 
proverbs,  nicknames,  place  rhymes. 

LiUraiure:  Gommb,  The  Handbook  of 
Folk-lore  (1890),  and  Ethnology  in  Folk-lore 
(1892) ;  Fbazeb,  The  Golden  Bough ;  A.  Lano, 
Custom  and  Myth ;  Publications  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society;  and  more  special  references  given 
in  the  works  cited.  (jr.jr.) 

FolkPeyohology :  Ger.  VMerpayehologie; 
Fr.  pgychclogis  des  pewpUs ;  Ital.  demopsico- 
logiOfpiieologia  eimea  (b.m.).  The' psychology 
of  races,  nations,  or  analogous  social  groups. 
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Folk  psychology  is  Bpecifically  the  study  of 
the  mental  products  in  primitive  peoples,  and 
is  thus  closely  related  to  anthropology  and  to 
folk-lore.  The  chapters  of  general  anthropo- 
logy which  deal  mainly  with  intellecbial 
organizations,  such  as  myth,  legend,  animism, 
religion,  the  heginnings  of  art  and  science, 
furnish  much  of  the  material.  The  effect  of 
climate  on  mental  endowments,  the  evolution 
of  national  characteristics,  the  analysb  of 
mental  processes  in  undeveloped  peoples,  and 
many  other  topics  of  similar  import  belong  as 
definitely  in  this  field  as  in  any  other.  It  is 
not  possible  to  differentiate  sharply  the  con- 
tent of  folk  psychology  from  other  parts  of 
anthropology,  and  yet  the  term  suggests  a 
point  of  view  and  an  interest  which  is  im- 
portant and  readily  intelligible. 

Folk  psychology  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
SociAii  PsTCHOLOOT  (q.v.),  whichis  concerned 
generally  with  the  part  played  by  the  social 
£EU^r  in  determining  mental  development. 
The  term  folk  psychology  is  traceable  to  Stein- 
thal  and  Lazarus,  who  planned  and  edited  the 
Zeitschrifi  fUr  VcUcerpsyehologie  und  Spraek- 
wis8ens^uxft  (i860).  They  did  not,  however, 
distinguish  clearly  between  folk  psychology 
and  social  psychology.  (Q.F.8.,  ^.m.b.) 

It  is  desirable  that  the  term  folk  psychology 
should  be  retained  in  this  sense  in  preference 
to  Eaob  Fbtcholoot  (q.  v.),  since  the  latter 
has  been  given  the  different  meaning — desig- 
nating the  science  of  the  evolution  of  mind 
in  the  animals  and  man — by  Spencer  {Prine.  of 
Psyehol.),&nd  since  no  other  suitable  term  with 
this  meaning  has  been  suggested,  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Literature :  Waitz,  Volkerpsychol.;  Stbin- 
THAL  and  Lazabus  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Volker- 
psychoL  ;  Le  Box,  Psychol,  of  Peoples  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Tobti,  Psychol.  Eev.,  v.  347 ;  Wuwdt, 
VolkerpsychoL,  I.  i,  ii  (1900);  Sohttltze, 
Psychol,  d.  Naturvolker  (i  900).  Much  psycho- 
logical material  of  this  character  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  works  cited  under  Akthbopo- 
loot;  see  particularly  Stbinthal,  Gram- 
matik,  Logik,  u.  Psychol.  (1855);  Lazabus, 
Das  Leben  d.  Seele  (3rd  ed.,  1883) ;  Bastiak, 
Der  Mensch  in  d.  Gesch.  (3  vols.,  i860), 
Beitr.  z.  Ethnol.  (187 1),  Geographische  u. 
ethnol.  Bilder  (1873),  Der  Yolkergedanke 
(1881),  Wie  das  Yolk  denkt  (189a),  Ethnol. 
Bilderbuch  (1887),  and  Allerlei  aus  Yolks-  u. 
Menschenkunde  (1888).  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Fool  [Lat.  fdliSf  a  bellows,  a  wind-bag] : 
Qer.  Narr ;  Fr.  foU,  feu ;  Ital.  eumo^  eeimu- 
niio.  Used  popularly  as  a  term  of  disparage- 
ment in  reference  to  mental  ability;  more 


escactly  to  refer  to  one  defective  in  judgment 
and  reasoning  power,  but  not  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  merit  the  term  imbecile  or  idiot. 
It  implies  low  capacity  for  rational  actioD« 
accompanied  by  a  harmless,  innocent  disposi- 
tion.   See  iDtooT,  and  Imbbciiity.        (jj.) 

Foroa  [Lat.  fbrlia^  strong] :  Ger.  Krafi ; 
Fr.  force ;  ItaLfbrza.  Specifi<»Jly,  in  phyaics, 
the  immediate  cause  of  change  ^  motion. 

Left  to  itself,  every  particle  of  matter  would 
move  only  in  a  straight  line,  with  uniform 
velocity.  Hence  change  of  this  uniform  mo- 
tion occurs  only  under  the  action  of  some 
cause,  and  this  cause,  and  at  the  present  time 
this  alone,  is,  in  physics,  called  force. 

The  matter  of  our  own  bodies  is  subject 
to  its  action,  and  through  this  &ct,  together 
with  the  muscular  sense,  do  we  become  oon- 
scions  of  the  action  of  force.  If  a  weight  is 
held  in  the  hand,  we  are  conscious  of  a  cause 
acting  on  the  muscles  tending  to  overcome 
the  muscular  power  we  exert,  and  of  an  effort 
necessary  to  resist  this  action. 

Fundamental  laws  of  force  are  these  : — (i) 
It  acts  only  between  bodies;  no  body  ever 
changes  its  motion  except  under  the  influence 
of  some  other  body,  (a)  The  action  takes 
place  in  right  lines ;  m  the  case  of  each 
particle  of  a  body  this  line  is  that  in  which 
the  force  acting  on  the  particle  impels  it  to 
move.  (3)  The  action  along  every  such 
line  is  mutual;  the  line  passes  from  the 
particle.  A,  acting  to  that  acted  on,  B;  and 
then  £  exerts  an  equal  action  on  A  along 
the  same  line,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  B 


If  A  and  B  are  the  acting  particles,  A  can 
impel  B  only  in  the  direction  AB  or  BA  ;  and 
then  B  impels  A  equally  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, BA  or  AB,  If  A  attracts  B,  B  attracts 
A  equally ;  if  A  repels  B,  B  repels  A  equally ; 
if  A  presses  against  B,  B  presses  equally 
against  A,  This  law  is  that  of  action  and 
reaction. 

The  ideal  measure  of  a  force  is  the  change 
of  velocity  which  it  is  competent  to  produce 
in  a  body  acted  on  by  no  other  force,  and 
entirely  free  to  move.  The  unit  is  the  force 
which,  acting  on  a  unit-mass  during  a  unit  of 
time,  will  produce  a  unit  of  velocity.  But  as  all 
bodies  accessible  to  us  are  acted  on  by  gravity, 
which  causes  them  to  faM  when  free  to  move, 
this  measure  is  not  the  practical  one.  Prac- 
tically a  force  is  measured  by  the  weight 
which  it  will  balance.  Cf.  Ensbot,  with 
which  force  is  often  confused.  (8.N.) 
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Foroe  (figurative  meaniDgs)  and  Condi- 
tion.  Used,  as  in  Social  Fobcb  (q.  y.V 
moral  force,  economic  force,  &c.,  with  much 
amhiguity.  When  so  used  the  word  should 
lose  its  physical  connotation;  and  the  fact 
of  agency  should  he  defined  in  terms  of  the 
material  and  changes  peculiar  to  the  sphere 
in  which  the  force  is  said  to  work. 

Force  means  that  which  produces  a  change 
of  rest  or  motion ;  and  the  sorts  of  forces  are 
those  producers  of  change  which  manifest 
themselves  under  different  hut  constant  phy- 
sical conditions.  We  speak  of  mental,  socio- 
logical, &c.,  forces  in  the  analogous  case  of 
change  in  phenomena  of  one  of  these  several 
orders;  and  to  give  the  term  any  intel- 
ligihle  meaning  we  must  keep  within  the 
particular  order  of  phenomena  as  strictly  as 
does  the  physicist  in  defining  his  forces  always 
in  terms  of  motion  in  space  which  determines 
other  motion  in  space.  In  other  words,  the 
force  is  intrinsic  or  internal  to  the  movement 
in  which  it  is  said  to  he  exerted. 

Thus  social  forces  are  social  grounds  of  social 
change ;  moral  forces,  moral  grounds  of  moral 
change,  &c.  The  real  force  in  the  particular 
case  is  often  confused  with  the  extraneous 
conditions  which  limit  them  or  interfere  with 
them.  Variations  in  agricultural  conditions 
which  limit  production  are  not  economic  forces; 
the  farmer's  changed  expenditures,  conditional 
upon  agricultunJ  variations,  are  economic 
forces.  So  also,  brain-changes  are  not  psycho- 
logical forces.  The  President  is  not  a  political 
force,  though  his  message  to  Congress  is. 

These  figurative  meanings  given  to  the  word 
force  carry  confusion  throughout  the  border- 
lands of  tiie  sciences  generaJly ;  we  find  such 
confusion  between  biological  and  Bionomig 
FoRCSS  (q. v.);  between  social  and  Socio- 
HOMIG  FoBCXs  (q.v.);  between  psychological 
and  PsTGHONOMic  FoBGBS  (q.v.).  We  re- 
conmiend  the  carrying  out  of  the  distinction 
suggested  under  ihe  terms  cited  (ending  in 
'nomic,'  Gr.  vd/xos)  into  the  various  spheres 
where  the  separation  may  be  made  between 
forces  proper  to  the  group  of  phenomena  of  a 
science  and  those  of  another  group  and 
science  which  limit  or  in  any  way  condition 
the  former.  This  preliminary  distinction 
would  go  some  way  towards  settling  many  of 
the  disputed  questions  of  the  demarcation  of 
the  bounds  of  the  sciences.  (j Jf .b.) 

Foroa  (political),  (i)  Compulsion  exer- 
cised by  the  state.  ^  SovBBBioinT,  and 
Govbbnmbkt;  also  Fobob  (figurative  mean- 
ings). (JJf  J3.) 


(2)  When  the  opinions  or  aims  of  a  part  of 
the  nation  exert  an  influence  on  the  action 
of  the  governing  body,  that  part  of  the  nation 
is  said  to  be  a  force  in  politics,  or  a  political 
force.  More  strictly,  t^e  expression  should 
be  '  a  section  of  opinion,  &c.,  has  (not  is)  a 
political  force,*  i.  e.  exerts  political  influence. 

The  expression  has  become  current  only  in 
recent  times ;  but  we  find  the  germ  of  it  in 
such  passages  of  Bentham  as  the  FaHiamofh^ 
tary Eeforrn Catechism {iSiS),  I ^o,§ 'J  :  'The 
sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  cannot 
be  adequately  conformed  to  by  their  representa- 
tives except  in  so  far  as  the  suffrage  of  each 
person  has  a  force  and  effect'  equal  to  that 
of  every  other.  The  meaning  of  '  a  political 
force '  was  essentially  convey^  by  the  Timea 
(London)  when  it  declared  (Nov.  18,  1843) 
that  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  was  '  a  great 
fact.  He  who  frames  laws  must  to  some 
extent  consult '  it.  (j.b.) 

Foreign  (in  law)  [Fr.  foratn] :  Qer.  aus- 
Icmdisch ;  Fr.  Stranger ;  Ital.  straniero.  Per- 
taining to  a  foreign  sovereignty.  '  The  several 
states  of  the  United  States  are,  as  respects 
their  relations  to  each  other,  excepting  only 
such,  of  these  as  are  regulated  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  independent  and 
foreign  sovereignties.'  Fi^er  v.  Fielding,  67 
Connecticut  Reports,  105.  A  corporation 
chartered  by  one  state  is  therefore  a  foreign 
corporation  in  every  other.  (8.B.B.) 

Foroknowledge  [  AS.^,  before,  -|-  onatoan^ 
to  know]:  Qer,  Vorherunssen,  Vorausneht; 
Fr.  preecience ;  Ital.  presciema.  Full  know- 
ledge of  the  future. 

If  Qod,  according  to  our  idea,  must  be 
ommscient,  as  theology  contends,  then  he 
must  be  as  fully  aware  of  the  future  as  of  the 
past,  and  therefore  possesses  foreknowledge. 
This  conclusion  has  had  great  importance  for 
religious  thought  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  applied  to  '  the  plan  of 
salvation.'  If  God's  foreknowledge  be  a 
determining  element  in  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, what  room  is  left  for  spiritual  freedom 
in  men  ?  This  problem,  running  back  to  the 
writings  of  Plato,  has  produced  endless  dis- 
cussion ;  for  instance,  as  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians.  Philosophically,  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  foreknowledge  are 
secondary;  that  is  to  say,  they  depend  upon 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  omnipresence. 
According  to  the  answer  given  to  this  will 
the  specvJative  view  of  foreknowledge  be. 
Cf.  AiTBiBUTBB  (of  God),  CALVINISM,  and 
God  (in  theology). 
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LiUrature :  A.  B.  Bbi7CB,  The  Providential 
Order  of  the  World,  leot.  x;  K.  M1}llisb, 
Die  gottl.  Zavorersehung  n.  Erwiihluxig; 
8GHLBILBMACHEB,  Glaubendehre ;  Sakdat 
and  HsADLAM,  Commentary  on  Romans,  a  1 4  f., 
310,  342  £;  Bbtschlag,  Die  paulin.  Theo- 
dicee,  Romer,  ix-zi ;  and  Theol.  of  the  N.  T. 
(£ng.  trans.);  Jowbtt,  St  Paul's  Epstles,  ii. 
483  f.;  DoBNSB,  Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.).  (r.m.w.) 

Forenno  (in  law)  [Lat.  forentii,  belonging 
to  the  forum  or  marKet-place]  :  Ger.  gefichi' 
lieh ;  Fr.  du  barreau ;  Ital.  forense,  legale.  Per- 
taining to  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  causes. 

Forensic  domicile:  a  domicile  assigned  or 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  investing  a  parti- 
cular court  with  jurisdiction  in  a  particular 
case.  Forensic  medicine:  the  application  of 
medical  science  to  aid  in  determining  ques- 
tions of  legal  right  or  responsibility;  legal 
medicine  or  medical  jurisprudence.      (S.B.B.) 

Foroordinatdon  [Sansk.  jiro,  before, + Lat. 
ordo,  order] :  Gbr.  Varhe/A>eatimmiiMfig ;  Fr. 
pf^desHnaHon ;  Ital.  predesHnazUme,  Gk)d's 
eternal  and  unchangeable  purpose  with  the 
universe. 

Although  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world 
and  to  man,  implied  in  the  term  fore- 
ordination,  has  been  argued  oftener  from 
the  standpoint  of  theology  than  from  that 
of  philosophy,  the  problem  belongs  essen- 
tially in  the  philosophical  field ;  that  is,  all 
theological  replies  involve  philosophical  pre- 
iBuppositions.  The  first  striking  feature  of 
the  question  is  its  ubiquity.  Under  varying 
aspects,  but  with  substantiiJly  identical  impli- 
cations, we  find  it  in  the  oriental  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  in  Plato,  in  the  Stoics,  in 
the  AiiBXAKDBiAN  ScHOOL  (q.  V.) ;  among  the 
PHABiBBB8andE88BirE8(q.v.);  in  the  theology 
of  Mohammedanism.  Among  Christians,  it  is 
systematised  by  Augustine,  whose  treatment  is 
almost  entirely  theologicaL  From  him  it 
passes  over  to  tiie  scholastic  doctors,  especially 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  attempts  to  provide 
a  philosophical  basis  for  Augustine's  conclu- 
sions by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  'concur- 
rence.' Here  necessity  is  modified,  as  regards 
man,  by  enthroning  the  human  will  (volun- 
tary) as  the  proximate  cause  of  action,  al- 
though this  was  determined  originally  by 
God.  In  post-Reformation  times  the  theolo- 
gical aspect  of  the  doctrine  once  more  ousts 
the  philosophical,  and  in  Calvin  we  have  a  new 
Augustine.  This  theological  interest  has  domi- 
nated till  the  present  time. 

Philosophy  will  be  ready  to  attack  the  pro- 


blem again  only  when,  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
structive criticism  of  evoluticm,  tlte  abstract, 
external  deity  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is 
still  the  God  of  much  theology,  has  given 
place  to  a  more  worthy,  not  to  say  rational, 
conception.  The  fiaOure  of  Kant,  Sehelling; 
and  Schopenhauer  to  further  the  solution  of 
the  problem  must  be  traced  to  their  inability 
to  advance  beyond  a  shadowy  verbal  Theism, 
or  an  abstract  agnostic  Monism.  See  Augus- 
TiNiANiSM,  Calvdosm,  and  Dbtsbmihisil 

Liierature:  PvLB]DEBBB,Philos.  of  Religion 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  29  f.;  Vatkb,  Die  menachL 
FreUiett ;  A.  Sabatibb,  L' Apdtre  Paul,  347  f. ; 
Aquinas,  Summa,  Quaest.  39;  Mozlbt, 
Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Pi^estination ; 
EnwABDS,  Free  WiU ;  Chanhing,  The  Moral 
Argument  against  Calvinism;  Mt)i<LXB, Christ. 
Doctrine  of  Sin  (Eng.  trans.);  MoCobh,  Meth. 
of  Divine  Government;  Dobnbb,  Syst.  of 
Christ.  Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  188  f.  (where 
full  literature  is  givenV  (b.m.w.) 

ForgvtAilnosB  [AS.  far,  aWay,  +  geUm,  to 
get]:  Ger.  Vergesdiehkeit;  Fr.ouMt;  ItaLoWo. 
Failure  to  reproduce  the  content  of  previous 
experience  fixr  any  reason. 

It  may  be  due  to  decay  of  mental  disposi- 
tions, or  to  other  conditions.  It  is  a  normal 
limitation  of  memory,  not  such  a  defect  as 
would  illustrate  Ajckbsia  (q.  v.).  Bee  also 
Memobt  (defects  of). 

Literaiwre :  R.  Ybbdon,  in  Mind,  O.S.,  ii. 
437  ;  textbooks  of  psychology.    (0.7.8.-1.V.B.) 

Tom :  see  Mattbb  akd  Fobx,  and  the 
topics  below. 

Form  (as  opposed  to  Matter)  [Lat.  forma] : 
Ger.  Farm  (as  opposed  to  InhaU);  Vr.  forms 
(as  opposed  to  ma^Ure) ;  Ital.  forma.  See 
Mattbb  Ain>  Fobm,  and  cf.  Cortbnt. 

Tarm  and  Formalism  (in  aesthetics): 
Ger.  Farm^  Formalismus;  Fr.  forme,  forma- 
Heme ;  Ital.  forma,  farmalismo.  A  shape  or 
figure,  as  in  a  painting  or  group  of  statuary ; 
and  hence  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of 
the  parts  of  an  object  or  series,  as  contrasted 
with  the  matter  or  content,  is  its  form. 

There  are  three  elements  of  which  aesthetics 
takes  account  in  estimating  aesthetic  value:  (i) 
The  sensuous  impression,  as  the  colour,  or  lustie, 
or  sound  (tone-colour) ;  (ii)  the  form,  viz.  the 
arrangement  of  these  elements ;  (iii)  the  ideal 
content  or  significance.  Emphasis  on  either  of 
these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  othersgivesrespec- 
tively  impressionism  (colourists),  formalism, 
idealism  (as  against  formalism,  but  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  realism).  Form 
maybe  considered  either  inrelations  of  quantity. 
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under  which  fall  rhythm,  proportion,  sym- 
metry, greatness  of  extension  or  power,  &c. ; 
or  in  relations  of  qaaUty,  embracing  harmony, 
variety,  &c.  In  genend,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  aesthetic  value  of  the  formal  aspect  of 
beauty  is  based  upon  two  principles:  (i) 
positive  stimulation,  or  heightening  of  mental 
activity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sublime;  (a) 
ease  of  apperception,  which  is  furthered  by  a 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  object  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  all  mental  activity, 
such  as  unity  in  variety,  and  the  rhythmic 
nature  of  attention.  Cf.  Feslino,  Plbasubb 
(aesthetic),  and  the  specific  topics  cited  above. 

As  indicated  under  the  topic  Bbautt,  the 
Greeks  placed  supreme  value  upon  form,  i.e. 
upon  order,  limit,  measure,  symmetry,  harmony, 
in  the  conduct  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  products 
of  art  This  found  recognition  in  Plato's  pre- 
ference for  pure  (geometrical)  foims,  and  in  his 
statements  that  every  art  and  craft  and  or- 
ganism is  full  of  rhythm  and  harmony  and 
grace,  or  beautiful  form  (cvoxi^/ioovin;),  and  that 
tragedy  is  the  arranging  of  its  elements  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
This  last  demand  received  more  definite  formu- 
lation in  Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy  as 
'  a  whole  action,'  which  has  beginning,  middle, 
and  end. 

Aristotle  makes  the  general  statement  also 
that  beauty  depends  on  size  and  order;  and 
again,  that  the  main  species  of  beauty  are  order, 
symmetry,  definite  lunitation.  The  art  and 
literary  criticism  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries 
laid  great  emphasis  upon  form,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity  in  variety  was  firequently  accepted 
as  the  adequate  explanation  of  beauty.  The 
admiration  for  Greek  art,  especially  sculpture, 
furthered  the  tendency  towards  the  emphasiz- 
ing of  formal  beauty.  Kant  expressly  excluded 
the  sensuous  element  from  a  claim  to  aesthetic 
value,  and  while  admitting  the  value  of  the  ideal 
element,  under  the  title  of  dependent  beauty, 
still  insisted  that  this  was  not  in  the  proper 
sense  aesthetic,  but  intellectual  value.  A '  pure 
judgment  of  taste '  relates  only  to  free  beauty, 
and  has  as  its  determining  ground  merely  the 
purposiveness  of  the  form  (i.  e.  the  adaptation 
of  the  form  to  our  mental  powen).  This  gave 
the  principle  which  was  taken  up  by  Herbart, 
and  developed  byZimmermann,in  opposition  to 
the  idealism  of  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Vischer. 
Herbart  (e.g.)  excluded  from  aesthetics  the 
concepts  of  the  charming,  the  noble,  the  pa- 
thetic, the  touching,  and  others,  as  belonging 
not  to  the  beauti^,  but  to  the  interesting. 
Zimmermann  made  this  formalism  more  ab- 


stract in  connection  with  the  general  Her- 
bartian  theoiy  of  Vorstellungen,  or  presenta- 
tions, and  stated  as  the  most  general  aesthetic 
laws :  (i)  Under  the  form  of  quantity :  the 
stronger  presentation  is  the,  more  pleasing; 
(ii)  quality :  prevailing  identity  of  the  foraud 
elements  pleases,  opposition  is  unpleasant. 
Kostlin  has  made  the  most  complete  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  beautiful  forms  and  of  their 
various  concrete  embodiments,  but  is  hardly 
a  formalist.  Fechner  also,  while  examining 
aesthetic  forms  experimentally,  is  careful  to 
give  other  facton  due  recognition.  Helwig 
and  Herckenrath  represent  a  recent  formed 
theory:  '  Beauty  is  a  mean.'  See  also  Bxauty, 
Abt,  Chabactbbistic,  and  EzFaBssiON. 

Liieraiure:  Zimmsbmakn,  Gesch.  d.  Aes* 
thetik  (1858);  Aesthetik  als  Form-Wissen- 
schaft  (1865);  ViscHEB,  Krit.  Gauge,  vi 
(i860);   Habtmann,  AesUietik,  i.  267-303, 

484-509      (1886);       BOSANQXTBT,      Hist       of 

Aesthetic  (1892);  Fbchnbb,  Vorschule  d. 
Aesthetik,  xxi  (1876);  KObtlik,  Aesthetik 
(1869);  Hblwio,  Sine  Theorie  des  Schonen 
(1897);  HsBCKBN&iTH,  Probl^mcs  d'Esth^- 
tique  (1898);  Santataka,  The  Sense  of 
Beauty  (1896);  A.  Hillebband,  Das  Pro- 
blem d.  Form  in  d.  bildenden  Eunst  (a.  Aufl., 
1897) ;  Mabio,  L'Estetica  (1896).       (j.h.t.) 

Form  Quality :  Gen  GestdUaqualiiiU ; 
not  in  use  in  Yr.  and  Ital.  That  which 
characterizes  a  mental  whole  as  being  of  a 
particular  form,  as  being  formed,  or  as  having 
relations  of  parts. 

The  question  of  form  qualities  has  been 
stated  and  discussed  by  the  writen  cited 
below.  Gestaltsqualitat  was  suggested  by 
Ehrenfels.  Meinong  used  the  term  'funded 
content'  (fondirte  Inhalt)  for  the  same  'quality 
of  form '  considered  as  common  (or  funded)  to 
different  (funding)  contents;  as  the  form  of 
the  same  melody  played  in  different  keys. 
Stout  uses  the  phrase  '  form  of  combination ' 
as  the  English  rendering ;  it  avoids  the  am- 
biguity of  the  term  '  qualiiy.' 

Literaiure:  Ehbbhfblb,  Vtljsch.  f.  wise. 
Fhilos.  1890,  249;  Meinono,  Zeitsch.  f. 
Psychol.,  ii.  245 ;  Cobnelius,  ibid.,  xxii. 
loi ;  LiPPB,  ibid.,  xxii.  385 ;  Stout, 
Analytic  FsychoL,  i.  Bk.  I.  chap,  iii ;  HOflbb, 
Psychologic,  153.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 

Foxm  StndiMi:  Ger.  FormaldiaeipUnen ; 
Fr.  Hudesformdlea;  ltal.siudu  (or  diseipUne) 
Jbrmali.  Studies  in  which  formaJ  predominate 
over  thought  aspects ;  opposed  to  concrete,  or 
content  studies. 

Gb'ammar  is    typical,  since    it    considers 
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primarily  the  correct  forms  for  the  expression 
of  thought,  rather  than  the  thonght  itself. 
For  this  reason,  linguistic  stndies  in  their 
early  or  grammatical  stages  are  called 
*  formal/  whereas  such  studies  as  history  and 
geography  are  called  concrete,  since  they  deal 
chiefly  with  &cts  and  their  relations.  In 
varying  degree  all  studies  have  their  formal 
as  opposed  to  their  concrete  side;  thus, 
mathematics  is  both  pure  and  applied.  Gf. 
Instbuction.  (CDe  o.) 

Foxmay  Formaliji,  Pormaliter  [Lat.]  : 
see  Latin  and  Scholabtig  Ti»minologt, 
Glossary,  sub  verbis. 

Formal  Cause:  see  Gauss  and  Effect. 

Formal  Chiltnre :  Ger.  farmaie  BUdung; 
Fr.iducaiumformelle;  Ital.  edMcazionefarmdU. 
The  doctrine  of  the  applicability  of  mental 
power,  however  gained,  to  any  department  of 
human  activity. 

This  doctrine  is  used  as  a  standing  argu- 
ment for  so-caUed  disciplinary  education, 
especially  that  in  pure  mathematics  and 
classical  languages.  The  assumption  is  that 
if  the  student  masters  these,  he  will  thereby 
acquire  a  mental  power  that  can  be  applied 
almost  equally  well  to  any  kind  of  practical 
or  professionsd  life.  This  gymnastic  theory 
of  education  involves  the  idea  that  it  does  not 
matter  upon  what  the  mind  is  exercised, 
provided  only  the  exercise  be  vigorous  and 
long-continued.  The  inadequacy  of  the  theory 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  ignores  or  under- 
estimates the  importance  of  the  choice  of 
subjects,  both  for  their  gymnastic  efficiency, 
and  their  ultimate  worth  in  developing  the 
individual.  A  life  of  crime  develops  acuteness 
of  inteUect,  but  it  does  not  develop  good 
citizens.  Again,  mental  alertness  in  philology, 
or  grammar,  or  higher  algebra,  does  not  insure 
corresponding  alertness  in  those  fields  in 
which  there  is  neither  knowledge  nor  interest. 
The  mind  is  never  efficient  in  any  department 
of  endeavour  in  which  either  education  or 
experience  has  not  provided  rich  and  abundant 
masses  of  apperceiving  ideas. 

LUeratwre :  Hinsdale,  Disciplinary  Studies, 
Froc.  Natnl.  Educ.  Assoc.  (1894),  625—35 ; 
Tompkins,  The  Philos.  of  Teacldng,  265 ; 
Bakkti,  Educational  Values,  Plroc.  Natnl. 
Educ.  Assoc.  (1895),  197-203 ;  Zilleb,  Allg. 
Pad.,  95-8.  (CDe  G.) 

Formal  Logic :  Oer.  formdU  Logtk ; 
Fr.  logique  JarrneUe;  Ital.  loffiea  formaU, 
Usually  identified  with  the  Aristotelian 
logic  (see  below),  and  contrasted  with  material 
and  empirical  logic.  (j.m.b.) 


The  notion  of  formal  logic  can  only  be 
determined  historically.  All  logic  is,  and  is 
admitted  to  be,  formal  in  one  sense — ^as  having 
to  deal  with  the  general  laws  and  modes  of 
thinking  by  which  knowledge  is  constructed, 
and  not  with  the  special  character  wiiich 
determines  each  type  of  concrete  knowledge. 
On  the  recognition  of  such  a  distinction  logic 
is  based,  and  it  constitutes  the  common 
element  in  all  conceptions  of  logic.  But  so 
soon  as  it  attempts  to  define  more  cloeely 
the  object  of  logical  treatment,  and  the  method 
of  treating  it,  differences  of  a  fundamental 
kind  appear,  and  only  in  reference  to  them  is 
the  notion  of  formal  logic  definable.  In  its 
modem  significance,  formal  logic  presents 
itself  as  of  three  distinct  types. 

( i)  The  first,  which  has  perhaps  obtained  too 
readily  a  monopoly  of  the  title,  takes  its  origin 
in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  in  all  its  varie- 
ties bears  more  or  less  traces  of  Kant's  way  of 
distinguishing  forms  of  thought  firom  matter, 
and  of  isolating  the  function  of  thought.  As 
this  common,  universal  function  of  thought  is 
identified,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  process 
of  uniting  diverse  contents  of  oonscioaanees 
through  their  partial  agreement  in  a  notion, 
or  concept — ^that  is,  is  identified  with  genera- 
lization or  abstract  classification — ^it  follows 
that  the  laws  of  thought  are  contemplated  as 
conditions  involved  in  the  formation  of  notions, 
and  that  the  processes  of  thought,  judgment^ 
and  reasoning  are  interpreted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  notion  as  the  unit  involved. 
Historically  this  formal  view  found  much 
with  which  it  could  amalgamate  in  the  tradi- 
tional, Aristotelian  logic^  which,  though  origin- 
ally based  on  a  different  principle,  gave  great 
prominence  to  classification,  and  was  indeed 
dominated .  by  the  ideal  of  knowledge  as  a 
completed  classification.  Of  this  fiist  view, 
commonly  called,  in  modem  works,  'formal' 
or  *  subjectively  formal '  logic,  the  best  known 
representatives  in  Englisii  philosophy  are 
Hamilton  and  Mansel.  Hamilton's  New 
Analytic  is  a  development  from  the  principle 
that  all  thinking  is  expression  of  the  relations 
among  notions,  such  relations  being  conceived 
as  of  classes  to  one  another. 

(2)  A  second  type  of  formal  logic  is  that  ex- 
pressed in  Herbart's  view  of  the  logical  treat- 
ment of  thought,  as  isolating  the  content 
represented  in  thought,  and  viewing  it  in 
abstraction,  either  from  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses by  which  thinking  is  produced,  or  from 
any  metaphysical  question  as  to  real  existence. 
It  was  natural  that  from  this  point  of  view 
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the  relation  of  position  and  negation  in 
thought  contents  shonld  have  been  made  pro- 
minent, and  have  been  at  least  co-ordinated 
in  importance  with  the  relations  of  greater 
and  less  generality.  Theoretically^  Herbart's 
view  is  the  transition  stage  from  ike  Kantian 
to  the  third  modem  type  of  formal  logic. 

(3)  According  to  thu  third  type,  the  fdnc- 
tion  of  thought  which  is  truly  universal,  and 
which  alone  is  capable  of  complete  isolation  and 
perfectly  abstract  treatment,  is  that  presented 
in  the  antithesis  of  positing  and  negating. 
Of  all  other  relations  in  thought,  however 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  they  depend  on 
the  special  content  of  the  terms  about  which 
position  and  negation  may  be  exercised.  In 
this  view,  clearly,  there  is  not  involved  any 
philosophical  theory  as  to  the  nature  of 
thought,  nor  is  it  dependent  upon  any  p^- 
chology.  It  may  be  united  with  rationalism 
or  with  empiricism.  It  may  work  either  with 
the  mechanism  of  expression  of  thought  con* 
tained  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  altering  or 
modifying  as  is  required,  or  by  the  adoption 
of  some  more  or  less  symbolic  method  for 
representing  its  terms  and  the  relations 
among  them.  Of  this  third  type  the  repre- 
sentatives are  Boole,  Jevons,  and  generally 
modem  exponents  of  Stmbolig  Looio  (q.  v.), 
such  as  Venn  and  Schroder. 

LitenUure:  criticiBm  and  discussion  of 
formal  logic  has  generally  had  reference  to 
the  first  type,  that  more  or  less  Kantian  in 
character.  On  it,  pro  and  con,  see  Manssl, 
Letters,  &c.,  and  Prolegomena  Logica;  Uebbb- 
wso,  Logik  (passim;  Ueberweg  carries  out 
a  continuous  critique  of  the  way  in  which 
formal  logic  handles  the  main  logical  questions^; 
Tbbndslsnbubg,  Log.  Untersuch.,  chap,  ii; 
Mill,  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  chap.  xx.       (bjl.) 

Fomial  BightnaM.  The  character- 
istic of  those  actions  in  which  the  will  or 
intention  of  the  agent  is  ethically  good. 
See  Rbchtudb  (also  for  foreign  equivalents). 

Of.  KlOHT. 

The  distinctions  between  formal  and 
material  rightness,  and  between  formal  and 
material  wrong  or  sin,  are  connected  with 
a  view  of  morality  which  takes  into  account, 
and  treats  as  having  a  certain  (at  least 
relative)  independence,  both  the  external 
manifestation  of  the  act  and  the  internal 
volition  or  intention.  The  will  or  intention 
to  do  right  constitutes  formal  rightness.  But, 
owing  to  intellectual  deception,  or  phjrsical 
hindrance,  formal  rightness  may  not  always 
issue     in     material    rightness.       Similarly, 


material  rightness  may  be  present  without 
formaL  OF.  Eickaby,  JIfor.  FhUoa,^  33.  For 
an  illustration,  see  Eqcjivooation.        (w.b.8.) 

Formal  Stops  (in  method) :  Ger.  famude 
Stufan ;  Fr.  degria  formds ;  Ital.  (not  in  use). 
The  essential  •  stages  of  a  rational  method ; 
so  called,  because  these  steps  are  conceived  to 
be  a  sort  of  formula  for  correct  methods  of 
teaching. 

Herbart  conceived  four  such  formal  steps, 
which  he  named  Clearness,  Association, 
System,  and  Method.  Ziller  and  his  followers 
subdivide  dififerently,  using  less  technical 
terms,  as  follows:  Preparation,  Presentation, 
Association,  Oeneralization,  Application.  Of. 
Mbthod. 

Literature:  Hiwet,  Die  formalen  Stufen 
des  Unterrichts;  McMubbt,  Method  of  the 
Recitation  ;  Db  Gabmo,  Essentials  of 
Method ;  Hebbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans,  by 
Felkin),  126-8.  (CDeo.) 

Anrtitiide  [Lat.  fortUudo] :  Oer.  Tapfer- 
keit;  Fr.  courage ;  Ital.  fortezza  d'  arUmo. 
The  name  given  (e.  g.  by  Cicero)  to  the  virtue 
of  courage  {MptiaS ;  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  traditional  classification. 

Owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  moraUsts,  whose  doctrine  was 
affected  by  the  social  conditions  of  the 
Christians  during  the  early  centuries  of 
the  empire,  fortUudo,  as  a  Christian  virtue, 
came  to  signify  more  especially  the  passive 
side  of  courage— that  of  bearing  pain  and 
injury — rather  than  the  active  courage  shown 
in  carrying  out  enterprises  involving  danger. 
See  CouBAOE.  (w.b.8.) 

Fortuitoiui :  see  Accident,  and  Chance. 

Fortiiitoiui  (or  Accidental)  Yariatum 
(in  biology) :  see  Vabiation  (in  biology). 

Fortimc  [Lat.  fartuna'],  A  popular  term 
meaning  variously  destiny,  fate,  future  ill- 
fortune  or  welfare  of  any  sort.  Cf.  Necessity, 
and  Pbovidence.  (j.m.b.) 

FortiULC  pliyaiqnc  (i),  and  Fortimc 
morale  (2).  French  expressions,  used  also  in 
other  languages,  for  the  distinction  between 
so-called  objective  or  external  (i),  as  con- 
trasted with  subjective  or  internal  (a),  fortune 
or  experience.  Qeneralized  to  apply  to  the 
contrast  between  the  moral  sphere,  universe, 
or  economy  as  a  whole,  and  the  phy8ical.(  j.m.b.) 

Fomm  (in  law)  [Lat.  forum,  market-place] : 
Oer,  GeridUsstand,  Juirudietion;  Fr.ressort, 
juridietion  \  Ital,  foro,  giurisdixione,  (i)  The 
tribunal  having  cognizance  of  a  cause.  (2) 
The  territory  of  the  sovereign  having  juris- 
diction of  a  cause. 
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Lex  fori :  the  law  of  that  territory,  appli- 
cable to  the  catue.  This  regulates  the  form  of 
proeednre. 

Ordinarily  personal  actions  are  brought 
befOTe  a  oonrt,  to  the  prooess  of  which  the 
defendant  is  subject ;  aekjr  sequiiur  forum  reL 
This  is  the  court  of  hb  doxmoii,  forum  donUeilii, 
or  one  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  he  is 
found,  and  served  with  process.  Real  actions 
are  brought  in  the  forwn  rei  $iiae;  criminal 
proceedings,  commcoily,  in  the  forum  ddieli 
(commttn^  (8J.b.) 

Fourior's  Imw  i  Oer.  Fourieii^oohM  GeMtz ; 
Fr.  lot  de  Fourier;  Ital.  legge  di  Fotmer.  A 
law  of  periodic  vibration,  formulated  by  the 
French  mathematician  Fourier  (i  768-1 830), 
and  reduced  by  Helmholts  to  the  foUowiug 
acoustical  terms : — ^Any  vibratory  movement  of 
the  air,  corresponding  to  a  musical  tone,  nuiy 
be  always  (and  in  the  given  case  only  in 
a  particular  manner)  represented  as  the  sum 
of  a  number  of  simple  vibratory  movements, 
corresponding  to  the  partials  of  the  musical 
tone. 

Literature :  Hxlmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone  (Eng.  trans.),  3rd  ed.,  34.  (e.b.t.) 

FoTMb  centralis  [Lat.]:  Ger.  NetbhanU- 
grube;  Fr.  fovea  eeniralis;  Ital.  fovea  cenr 
traUe,  foesa  eerUrdle,  The  central  depression 
of  the  macula  lutea  or  yeUow  spot  of  the 
retina,  which  consists  here  of  little  more  than 
a  single  layer  of  attenuated  cones. 

The  fovea  is  also  called  the  'spot  of  clearest 
vision,'  since  visual  discrimination  &lls  off 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  C£ 
Ikdibbct  Visiok,  and  Vibiok. 

Liierature:  Wallkb,  Human  Physiol.,  410, 
411 ;  Hxlmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik  (2nd  ed.), 
34;  in  general,  any  work  on  physiological 
optics ;  Sanpobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psydiol., 
ezpts.  Ill,  S17 ;  see  also  Txllow  Spot.  On 
the  question  oJF  the  colouration  and  night- 
blindness  of  the  fovea,  see  E[bbiko,  Pfldger's 
ArcL,  Hv.  281,  lix.  403;  KOnig,  Sitsber. 
d.  Berl.  Akad.  (June,  1894);  Ladd  Fbaitklik, 
Psychol.  Rev.,  ii.  137;  Shxbhah,  Philos. 
Stud.,  xiii.  434;  Uhthoff,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol., 
XX.  326;  and  references  cited  above.     (b.b.t.) 

nuoliise  [Fr.] :  Ger.  Freiheit ;  Fr.  (as  in 
topic) ;  Ital.  frandUgia,  pritnUgio,  A  privilege 
of  a  public  nature,  held  by  grant  from  the 
8overei£^. 

Corporate  franchise:  the  rights  granted 
by  a  charter  of  incorporation,  or  acquired  by 
incorporation  under  general  laws.  Elective 
franchise:  the  right  of  suffirage.  Formerly 
franchise  was  used  also  to  denote  the  place 


within  which  the  privilege  ei^oyed  was  to  be 
ezerdsed.  Thus  tiie  frcmohises  of  chnrehea 
were  the  church  enclosures  within  which  the 
right  of  asylum  existed. 

A  franchise  is  (except  by  special  authority 
from  the  government)  a  personal  privilege, 
and  incapable  of  assignment.  (8Jb.b«) 

nuoiMMUi:  Oer.  /Voimaiatier ;  Fr. 
/Voficuooms ;  Ital.  Franeeeoeani*  The  name 
given  to  the  brethren  of  theOrder  of  St  Francis. 

The  Order  was  founded  1210-23;  a  oenturf 
later  it  is  said  to  have  attained  a  membership 
of  over  200,000,  and  it  had  received  many 
privileges  from  the  Holy  See.  It  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  mediaeval  philosophy, 
because  its  doctors  were  realists  as  opposed  to 
the  nominalism  of  the  Dominicans ;  and  again, 
Scotists  as  opposed  to  Dominican  Thomism. 
The  Order  came  to  be  torn  by  internal  strife 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty,  a  strife  which  in  141 5,  and  again  in 
1517,  gave  rise  to  two  speeislly  recognised 
divisions — ^the  Observants  and  the  Conven- 
tuals. Among  the  distinguished  thinkers  of 
the  Order  have  been  Bonaventura,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  William  of  Occam,  and  Roger  Bacon. 

LiUratwre:  the  relative  arts,  in  Herxog's 
Real-Encyc.,  and Encyc.  Brit.,  9th ed.;  Morik, 
St.  Francois  et  les  Franciscains ;  Lfetlb, 
The  Orey  Friars  in  Oxford;  HAinuLLU,  De  la 
Philos.  scolastique,  ii.  214  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Ttetomitj  [Lat.  fraier^  a  brother] :  Ger. 
(i)  BrOderliehkeit,  (2)  BrOderechaft;  Fr. 
fratemiti;  Ital.  fixUemiiit.  (i)  Brotherly 
feeling  and  conduct.  (2)  An  organisation 
supposed  to  be  characterized  in  a  high  degree 
by  brotherly  feeling,  e.  g.  Qreek  letter 
societies. 

Some  of  the  oldest  words  in  every  language 
express  the  idea  and  sentiment  of  fraternity, 
which  was  the  attitude  of  mind  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Clas  (q.v.)«  The  notion 
of  a  fraternity  of  all  men  became  possible  only 
after  gentile  organisation  gave  place  to  civil 
and  imperial.  It  was  because  of  this  transi- 
tion that  Stoic  philosophy  and  the  Christian 
religion  inculcated  the  duty  of  striving  for 
universal  brotherhood.  Fraternity,  with 
liberty  and  Equalitt  (q.  v.),  became  a  shib- 
boleth of  the  fSrench  Revolution.  (f.h.o.) 

Fraternity  may  be  distinguished  from 
equality  as  positive  from  negative.  It  is  the 
'  enthusiasm  of  humanity  *  not  enforceable  by 
law.  The  difficulties  of  reconciling  it  with 
liberty  and.  equality  are  brought  out  by 
J.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Liberty^  BquaHiiyy  Fra* 
temity,  chap.  vi.  (J>b.) 
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hand  (in  law)  [LatyWnw]:  Ger.  BOrug; 
Ft.  trcmperie,  firaude;  Ital.  fiode.  Wilfully 
canmng  or  neing  the  error  of  another  to  sub- 
ject him  to  lo60. 

Loss  muflt  in  fact  result,  before  it  is 
actionable,  at  law.  In  equity:  any  inten- 
tional act  or  omission  involving  a  breach  of 
confidence  or  good  faith,  and  naturally  result- 
ing in  loss  to  another.  See  Fomero/s  Equity 
JurUprvdenMy  §  873.  Actual  fraud  always 
involves  untruth,  but  in  equity  there  need 
not  always  be  moral  culpability.  Constructive 
fraud,  in  equity,  is  fraud  imputed  from 
reasons  of  public  policy  by  the  rules  of  equity, 
where  there  is  no  proof  of  actual  fraud  or 
wrongful  intent ;  as  where  a  trustee  buys  the 
property  which  it  is  his  duty  to  sell,  although 
he  may  pay  its  full  value.  (s.s.b.) 

navnhofar  Xines :  Oer.  Fraunhqfer'schs 
Linien;  Fr.  raU$  de  Fraunhofer;  Ital.  linee 
di  Fraunhofer.  The  colours  of  the  solar 
Spectrum  (q.  v.)  are  not  continuous;  they  are 
crossed  verticaUy,  at  unequal  intervals,  by 
fine  dark'  lines  or  bands.  These  lines,  which 
mark  the  absence  of  certain  degrees  of  re- 
frangibility  in  the  rays  that  reach  us,  are 
produced  by  the  passage  of  light  through  in- 
candescent vapours  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
The  chief  Fmunhofer  lines  are  a  constant 
series  of  ten,  named  A,  a,  B,  C,  D,  E,  b,  F, 
Q,  H.  Helmholtz  {Physiol.  Opiik,  2nd  ed., 
287)  gives  the  following  table  of  corre- 
sponding wave-lengths  (f«ft) : — 

A  760*400  extreme  red. 

B  686-853  i*^* 

C  656*314  limit  of  red  and  orange. 

D  589-625-589*023  golden  yellow. 

E  526*990  green. 

F  486*164  cyan  blue. 

G  430*825  limit  of  indigo  and  violet. 

H  386*879  limit  of  violet. 
The  lines  were  discovered  by  Wollaston  in 
1802  ;  described  by  Fraunhofer  in  1814 ;  ex- 
plained by  Kirchhoff  in  1859.    ^^  ^orm  the 
constants  of  all  spectroscopic  work.       (b.b.t.) 
TxBtLk :  see  Spobt. 

Tr99  and  Tv%mdoiBL[AS.freo  sjadfireodom] : 
Ger,frei,Freiheit;  Fr.itbrefUberU;  Itnl.libero, 
libertd.  The  conception  '  freedom '  seems  to 
imply  first,  negatively,  the  absence  of  external 
constraint;  and  second,  positively,  the  power 
inherent  in  the  object  called  'free,'  of  following 
the  laws  of  its  own  nature. 

Further  than  this  very  general  account,  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  give  an  exact  signi- 
fication which  will  cover  the  allowable  use  of 
the  term  in  all  connections.    The  signification 


of  the  term  tends  to  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  object  called  '  free.'  (i)  Movement  is 
said  to  be  free  when  unrestrained  by  any 
obstacle  outside  the  moving  body  or  its  normal 
conditions;  e.g.  the  movement  of  the  limbs  of 
an  animal  when  unparalyzed  and  unbound. 

(2)  As  applied  to  voluntary  action,  especially 
in  choosing  between  alternatives,  the  question 
of  the  meaning  of  freedom  leads  to  the  con- 
troversy concerning  free-wilL  SeeFBBB-wiLL 

CONTBOVBBSIBS. 

Here  three  views  maybe  distinguished:  (a) 
that  volitionisfreewhen,andinsofara8,iti8  due 
to  the  character  and  motives  of  the  individual 
— ^because  it  is  his  action  (as  distinguished 
from  actions  due  to  the  application  of  external 
force,  or  to  physiological  reflex) ;  (b)  that  the 
free  volition  is  in  some  way  and  to  some  extent 
independent  of  motives — being  due  to  a  self 
not  entirely  accounted  for  by  character,  motives, 
and  circumstances ;  (c)  that  free  action  means 
action  in  accordance  with  reason,  reason  being 
thus  regarded  as  a  man's  true  self  (Spinoza 
and  Kant).    See  Will. 

(3)  In politicalandethico-political reasoning, 
different  meanings  of  freedom  may  be  dis* 
tinguished :  (a)  a  nation  is  said  to  be  free  when 
not  under  the  rule  of  another  nation,  or  when 
not  subject  to  a  tyrant  who  is  above  law ;  (6)  as 
referringto  the  relations  of  the  citizens  orpeople 
to  the  state.  Freedom (a)Bometimes  implies  full 
political  rights:  a  man  is  free  who  lias  the 
'franchise';  this  signification  is  called  political 

Sor  '  civil ')  freedom ;  (0)  sometimes  it  is  used 
or  what  is  caUed  individual  freedom.  This 
is  commonly  interpreted  as  implying  the 
absence  (so  for  as  possible  or  expedient)  of 
interforence  with  the  individual  by  the  govern- 
ment. And  this  meaning  is  connected  with  the 
political  ideal  of  Iin)rviDnALiBM(q.  v.) :  that  the 
liberty  of  any  individual  should  be  restrained 
by  the  government  only  in  so  fiir  as  necessary 
to  prevent  his  interference  with  the  like  liberty 
of  others  (Kant,  Spencer).  According  to 
another  view,  which  also  taKCS  freedom  as  its 
ideal,  this  freedom  must  be  not  merely  nega- 
tive (freedom  fr*om  interforence),  but  positive, 
and  therefore  implying  a  social  order  which 
provides,  for  the  individuals,  opportunity  for 
cultivating  and  exercising  their  capacities  (cf. 
T.  H.  Oreen,  Work$,  ii.  308  ff.).  (vr.B.8.) 

Tr99  (in  economics) :  Ger.  Jrei ;  Fr.  litre ; 
Ital.  lib&ro.  Not  subject  to  special  acts  of 
restrictive  legislation,  e.g.  free  labour,  that 
which  is  not  under  a  special  status  like  that 
of  the  slave  or  apprentice ;  free  trade,  trade 
which  is  either  untaxed  or  at  any  rate  not 
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Bubject  to  diBcriminating  taxes  in  favour  of 
other  trade.  (A.T.H.) 

ftaedom  (conBcioosness  of) :  Ger.  FreiheiU' 
gefiM ;  Fr.  aenUiment  or  expMenee  intime  de  la 
liberte ;  Ital.  senHmenio  ddla  libertd.  The  con- 
BciousnesB  that  a  decision  arises  from  the  self, 
and  not  from  conditions  in  any  waj  foreign 
to  the  self.  See  Free  and  Fbeedom,  and 
Will.  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

heedom  (economic) :  see  Economic  Fbbe- 

DOIC 

Freedom  (}n  theology).  The  condition, 
with  reference  to  religious  relationships,  of 
the  agent  endowed  with  freedom  of  Will 
(q.  ▼.).    See  also  Fbex  and  Fbeedom. 

Freedom  has  been  discussed  by  theologians 
in  every  age,  and  the  subject  is  so  large  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  enter  upon  it  historically 
here.  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that,  when 
separated  from  'monJism/  the  theological 
treatment  of  freedom  has  been  developed 
along  two  lines,  a  negative  and  a  positive, 
(i)  Negative :  this  aspect  of  the  matter  has 
consisted  chiefly  in  criticism  of  metaphysical 
views,  which  imperil,  or  are  supposed  to 
imperil,  the  foundations  of  dogma,  even 
although  deterministic  theologians,  like  Luther, 
have  not  been  wanting.  As  a  rule.  Pantheism, 
naturalism,  and  evolutionary  Agnosticism  have 
been  attacked  in  turn.  (2)  Positive:  here 
the  problem  has  been  to  reconcile  the  antinomy 
between  God's  overruling  power,  especially  as 
regards  man's  salvation,  and  human  freedom. 
It  has  been  held  that,  while  man  is  free, 
divine  justice  demands  a  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  the  lawless  (sinful)  will,  a  view 
which  reappears  in  many  guises.  Again,  the 
antinomy  may  be  overcome  by  supposing  that 
God  is  conditioned  by  free  human  causality, 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  passive 
in  this  process,  because,  being  God,  he 
mediates  it.  God's  life  and  man's  are  distinct ; 
and  God's  plan  with  man  is  to  lift  him  from 
less  to  more  complete  freedom.  In  a  word, 
man,  though  free  in  his  own  action,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  the  author  of  his  freedom,  for  God 
cannot  but  be  the  cause  whence  man's  free 
causality  proceeds.  This  is  held  to  be  shown 
by  the  growth  in  strength  for  the  realization 
of  ideals  which  the  good  man  enjoys.  Schleier- 
machers  psychological  'determinism'  is  a 
reaction  against  old  dualistic  views,  and 
may  be  said  to  initiate  modern  tendencies. 
The  conclusions  still  remain  obscure  or  un- 
satisfactory, mainly  because  the  relation  of 
mankind  and  men  to  Gk>d  and  his  plan  has  not 
been  analysed   sufficiently  and  without  pre- 


possession. Humanity  and  individuals  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  free  or  unfree  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense. 

Literaium :  Dobneb,  Syst  of  Christ.  Doc- 
trine (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  106  f.,  iii.  10.     (&.ic.w.) 

Free-tlumght  and  Fveethiiikers :  Ger. 
Freidenken,  Freidenker;  Fr.  hbrepensee^  lUfres 
penaeurs;  ItelAibero  pensierOfUben  pmiaaiarL 
Untrammelled  ration^  reflection  on  matters  of 
religion,  apart  from,  or  in  defiance  o^  dogmatie 
authority,  together  with  the  negative  reaolta 
of  such  reflection;  and  those  who  advocate  it. 
Spedflcally,  the  rejection^  on  the  basis  of  such 
reflection,  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Ohristian  revelation.  The  term  is  character- 
istically used  in  designation  of  iSth-century 
Deism.  (A.G.A.jr.) 

TmtMj  [Gr.  ^phnfO'tSf  inflammation  of  the 
brain] :  Ger.  Raserei;  Fr.  Jihrre  ehauds 
(popular),  manie  aigue  (scientific) ;  ItaL  fre^ 
nma.  An  agitation  of  the  brain,  which  renders 
the  individual  temporarily  delirious  or  de- 
ranged. 

It  is  used  mainly  in  a  popular  sense  for 
extreme  maniacal  excitement,  aroused  perhaps 
by  anger,  passion,  and  the  like ;  but  it  also 
retains  an  older  usage,  in  which  it  is  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  temporaiy  madness  or 
derangement.  (J*^*) 

Frequency:  see Ebbobs of Gbsebvahon. 

Frenson :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

THendflhip  [AS.  freon,  to  love]:  Ger. 
Freund9ehaft\  Fr.  aimiiiJ^;  ItaL  amtcma. 
The  relation  of  mutual  benevolence  or  k>ve 
between  two  or  more  persons  who  desire  one 
another's  society. 

Friendship  was  a  specially  prominent  feature 
of  Greek  life.  Philosophical  schools,  such  as 
the  Pythagorean  and  Epicurean,  were  consti- 
tuted as  societies  of  friends,  and  two  books 
(viii,  ix)  of  Aristotle's  Ethiea  were  devoted  to 
the  topic,  which  was  afterwards  discussed  by 
Cicero  and  many  other  moralists.  Its  position 
in  modem  life  is  hardly  so  conspicuous,  owing 
to  the  larger  part  played  by  domestic  life,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  more  varied  organizations 
for  different  purpose  entailed  by  the  complexity 
of  modem  society.  At  the  same  time,  the 
word  is  often  used  in  a  wide  sense :  sometimes 
it  means  little  more  than  acquaintance ;  some- 
times it  is  used  with  reference  to  any  object 
of  benevolent  interest  (where  reciprocity  is 
hardly  possible) — thus  men  are  called  friends 
of  the  poor,  of  their  country,  of  mankind,  of 
art,  of  religion.  The  stricter  sense  of  the 
word  implies  both  some  intensity,  and  also 
reciprocity,  of   sentiment.      This    does    not 
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necessarily  involve  (as  in  the  Pythagorean  and 
in  the  early  Christian  society)  community  of 
goods,  but  it  does  involve  readiness  to  serve 
and  benefit  one  another.  Nor  does  it  reqnire 
equality  of  age,  or  of  social  position,  or  of 
business,  or  even  of  opinion,  though,  when 
these  are  absent,  friendship  is  less  commonly 
met  with.  But  it  does  seem  to  require  a 
certain  harmony  of  sentiment  or  of  character ; 
though  the  hannony  may  be  due  not  so  much 
to  any  striking  similarity,  as  to  the  two 
characters  being  complementaiy. 

Aristotle's  division  of  friends,  according  as 
they  have  pleasure,  utility,  or  the  good  as  tbeir 
object,  and  his  recognition  of  the  last  as  the 
only  true  kind,  serve  to  bring  out  the  char- 
acteristic which  gives  to  friendship  its  value 
in  the  moral  life.  (w.b.s.) 

Fries,  Jacob  Friadrieh.  (1773-1843.) 
Qerman  philosopher.  Bom  at  Barby,  edu- 
cated at  Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  and  Jena. 
In  1 80 1  he  lectured  in  Jena.  He  travelled 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy. 
In  1805  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  elementary  mathematics  at  Heidelberg, 
returning  to  Jena  in  1 816  as  professor  of 
theoretic  philosophy.  In  18 19  he  was,  for 
political  reasons,  deposed,  but  restored  in  1824. 
Died  in  Jena.  He  called  his  system  '  philo- 
sophical anthropology,'  making  self-knowledge 
the  basb  of  all  other  forms.  Hismost  important 
work  IB  his  Neue  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft, 

Fringe:  Ger.  Rdationsfarbung  (Cornelius, 
Psyehclogie  als  EffiArungtwissenachafif  168^; 
Fr.  (not  in  use) ;  Ital.  frangta  (Ferrari,  in 
trans,  of  James'  Princ.  of  Ptymcl.),  The 
notional  awareness  of  the  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance which  accompanies  mental  images,  e.  g. 
words,  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  a  train 
of  thought.    See  NonON. 

lAUririure:  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol., 
i.  258,  281-a,  471-2,  478;  Stout,  Analytic 
Psychol.,  i.  92.  (O.F.8.,  j.m.b.) 

F^reebel,  Friadrich.  (1782-1852.)  An 
important  German  educational  reformer.  A 
childhood  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  mother, 
the  instruction  of  an  affectionate  brother,  and 
deep  religious  impressions  received  in  his  first 
school,  mark  his  early  years.  He  studied  at 
both  Jena  and  Berlin.  He  visited  Pestalozzi 
twice,  and,  in  co-operation  with  a  friend,  started 
a  school  at  Keilhau.  He  opened  schools  also 
in  Switzerland — at  Watersee,  Burgdorf,  and 
Willisau.  He  studied  comparative  philology 
in  Gottingen.     In  1840  he  established  tbe 


cities.  His  principle  is  that  free  creative 
activity  is  the  means  as  well  as  the  end  of 
education,  especially  with  children.  His 
greatest  work  is  Die  MenacktnerzMhwng, 

Fonetioii  [Lat.  fanctiOf  from  fungor, 
I  execute]:  Ger.  Funktion;  Fr.  fondion; 
Ital.  fimzione,  (i)  In  biology  and  physio- 
logy: any  normal  activity,  process,  or  pei^ 
formance  accomplished  by  an  organism  or  an 
organ.  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  In  mathematics :  a  variable  y  is  called 
a  frmction  of  a  second  variable  x  when  to 
each  value  of  x  there  corresponds  a  definite 
value  or  a  set  of  definite  values  of  y.  Cf. 
Vabiable  and  Constant  Quantitt. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  relation 
between  y  and  x  is  not  necessarily  one  which 
admits  of  analytical  expression.  Thus  the 
statement :  '  y  =  i  for  every  rational  value 
of  X,  and  y  =  o  for  eveiy  irrational  or 
imaginary  vfJue  of  x,'  defines  y  as  a  function 
of  X,  although  it  would  evidently  be  impos- 
sible to  express  the  relation  between  y  and  x 
analytically.  It  is  customary  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  y  is  a  function  of  x  by  the  formula 
y=zf{x),  and  then  to  represent  the  value  of  y 
which  corresponds  to  any  particular  value  of 
X,  say  6,  by  the  symbol  f{b).  In  like  manner, 
y  is  called  a  function  of  the  two  variables  x 
and  Zjy=  /(a?,  «),  when  to  each  pair  of  values 
of  X  and  z  there  corresponds  a  definite  value 
or  set  of  values  of  y,  &c.  (h.b.f.) 

Fanotioii  (mental) :  Ger.  jpsychiache  Fwnk- 
ticn\  Fr.  foncticn  mentdle;  Ital.  funzione 
menitdU.  (i)  Any  conscious  process  considered 
as  taking  part  in  a  larger  system  of  processes. 

(2)  Any  one  of  the  fundamental  constitu- 
ents entering  into  every  concrete  state  of 
consciousness.  Cf.  Classification  (of  the 
mental  fanctions).  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Fanotioiial  Selection:  see  Ezoebs,  and 
Selection  (in  biology). 

Fandament  [Lat.  fundamentwra].  Used 
by  certain  neurologists  as  translation  of  the 
German  Anlage.  See  Rudiment,  and  cf. 
Photon,  and  Disposition.  (j.m.b.) 

Fandamental  Tone:  Ger.  Grundicn\ 
Fr.  sonffmdamemJldl ;  Ital.  auonofondamentale, 
tanica.  The  lowest  tone,  or  prime,  in  a  com- 
pound tone. 

Liieratu/re :  Wunbt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  63 ;  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii.  2 ; 
Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (3rd  ed.), 

22.  (E.B.T.) 

Fandamental  Tmtli:  Ger.  Orundwah/r" 


first  kindergarten  in  Brandenburg,  and  aftei^  heii ;    Fr.   veriU  fondatMnUde ;   Ital.  veritd, 
wards  opened  schools  in  various  other  German  \fimdaimewUile.  Ultimate  or  essential  truth:  the 
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ultimate  principle  or  principles  of  any  depart- 
ment of  thought  or  of  knowledge  as  a  whole. 
The  term  is  characteristically  employed  to 
designate  principles  deemed  indispensable  to 
sound  thinking  and  right  action,  e.g.  by 
McCosh  in  the  sub-title  of  his  critique  of 
the  philosophy  of  J.  S.  Mill,  A  Defence 
ofFundammUd  TnOh.  (▲.ojl.jt.) 

Fandamentiim  (in  logic):  (i)  Einthal' 
ungagrund  or  EtfUheUungsprincip^  (a)  Beziehr 
ungtffrwid;  Fr.  (i)  prineipe  de  divieion, 
(2)  fondemerU  de  rdaJtion ;  Ital.  fondcunenio. 
The  term  fiindamentum  is  used  in  logic  in  two 
references:  (i)  fu/ndamevUvxn  dtvieicme:  the 
principle  according  to  which  the  co-ordinate 
species  of  a  genus  are  distinguished  from  one 
another;  more  exactly,  then,  the  generalized 
attribute,  yariations  in  which  constitute  the 
species. 

(2)  FundametUum  rekuicnie:  the  connect- 
ing circumstances  taken  into  view,  together 
with  the  objects  or  terms  connected,  and 
constituting  part  of  the  meaning  of  each 
correlative.  (bjl.) 

Fiindi2ig[Lat.yiifufiM,farm]:  Oer.i^unJtr- 
vng ;  Fr.  coTudlidaHcn,  canoereion ;  Ital.  cou" 
vereio  {di  dMto),  The  conversion  of  a  debt 
due  on  demand  to  one  whose  principal  and 
interest  can  only  be  called  for  at  stated  dates. 

If  a  corporation  (private  or  public),  or  an 
individual,  simply  leaves  bills  unpaid,  telling 
the  creditors  to  get  what  security  they  can,  the 
result  is  an  unfunded,  or  floating,  debt.  If 
these  bills  are  taken  up  by  the  issue  of  formal 
obligations  to  pay  interest  (and  usually  prin- 
cipal also)  at  dates  distinctly  specified,  the 
debt  is  said  to  be  funded.  When  these 
obligations  set  a  date  for  payment  of  the 
principal  (maturity),  they  are  known  as  bonds. 
When  the  principal  is  paid  by  the  issue  of 
a  new  loan,  whether  at  maturity  or  before  it, 
the  operation  is  known  as  refunding,  (a.t.h.) 

Furor  [Lat.  furor,  a  raging,  madness] : 
Ger.  WuihanfaU  {-autbruc^;  Fr.  fiireur; 
ItaL  Jurore.  An  excessive  outburst  of  sudden 
maniacal  excitement,  passion  or  anger. 

It  may  be  caused  by  specific  disorders  {Juror 
vJUriwiu^  fwror  epUeptietut),  may  be  directed 
towards  a  special  object  or  person,  and  may 
be  characterized  for  its  special  symptoms  as 
furor  breme,  furor  traneUoriue,  &e.  It  is 
mostly  chai'acteristic  of  Mania,  Epilepsy, 
and  Htbtebia.  (j.j.) 

Fiudon  [Lat.  fkindere,  to  pour]  :  Qer. 
Verechmdzung ;  Fr.  fwion;  ItaL  futicne. 
When  partial  constituents  of  a  total  ex- 
perience, owing  to  their  similarity  or  other 


intrinsic  affinity,  combine  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  or  analyse  them, 
they  are  said  to  be  fused.  The  more  difficult 
discrimination  or  analysis  is,  the  greater  ia 
the  degree  of  fusion.  (0.F.8.-J jc.b.) 

A  term  whose  definition  is  still  in  the 
making.  We  may  say  provisionally,  that 
fusion  is  either  (i)  a  relation  obtaining  be- 
tween certain  sensory  (or,  perhaps,  between 
these  and  affective)  contents,  whose  occurrence 
implies  an  approximation  of  the  fused  pro- 
cesses towards  sensational  simplicity,  or  (2) 
the  result  of  the  realisation  of  such  a  relation, 
i.  e.  the  fused  mass  itself. 

The  term  has  played  a  large  part  in  recent 
systematic  psychology,  but  it  takes  on  a 
slightly  different  meaning  in  the  hands  of 
different  psychological  schools.  We  note  the 
following  usages:  (i)  Stumpf  defines  fusion 
as  that  union  of  two  sensation-contents  in 
which  they  form  not  a  mere  sum,  but  a  more 
or  less  unitary  whole  (Tonpayckclogiey  ii.  128). 
He  offers  a  psychophysical  theory  of  fusion 
in  which  it  is  based  on  what  he  calls  specific 
synergy  (loc.  cit,  214.  Gf.  Meinong,  ZeUaeh, 
f  Ptyehol.^  vi.  429).  Stumpf 's  views  are 
more  fully  developed  in  the  Beitr.  z,  Ak.  u* 
liueikioiee.,  i,  'Konsonanz  und  Dissonanz' 
(c£  the  notice  by  Pace  in  the  Fsyehol,  iSev., 
Mar.  1900,  185).  KOlpe  has  extended  the 
notion  of  fusion  to  non-sensational  oontenta 
For  him  there  are  only  two  forms  of  con- 
scious combination,  fusion  and  colligation :  if 
the  elements  combined  are  temporally  and 
spatially  identical  but  differ  in  quality,  their 
connection  is  termed  fusion ;  if  they  differ  in 
duration  or  extension,  colligation  {Oudinee  of 
PeyehciL^  277).  Miiller  deprecates  the  em- 
ployment of  the  word  as  an  explanatory  con- 
cept {Zeitaek,  /.  PeychoL.^  x.  43)..  For  the 
fusion  of  tones  the  term  Blend  is  often  used 
(Sanford). 

(2)  Wundt  employs  the  term  fusion  through- 
out his  treatment  of  perception,  to  denote  the 
fundamental  form  of  simtdtaneoua  association 
(Fhyeiol.  Feyckol.,  4th  ed.,  ii.  437),  without 
laying  stress,  as  Stumpf  and  KUlpe  do,  upon 
the  typical  character  of  tonal  fusion.  He 
includes  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  (i)  the 
intimacy  of  the  combination,  and  (ii)  the  novel 
character  of  the  product  (loc.  cit.,  38).  The 
idea  of  space  is  the  result  of  an  'extensive 
fusion '  (233)  (a  fusion  of  different  sensational 
elements — ^in  this  case  movement  sensations 
and  tactual  sensations);  auditory  ideas  are 
'  intensive '  fusions  (fusions  of  like  sensational 
elements). 
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(3)  Certain  logicians  (e.  g.  Erdmann, 
Lpgik)  use  fusion  (Yerschmelzang)  for  the 
union  of  elements  involTed  in  abstraction. 

The  doctrine  of  fusion  stands  in  close  rela- 
tion to  that  of '  funded  contents '  {fiindirter 
Inhalt\  elaborated  with  differences  of  emphasis 
and  of  terminology  by  Ehrenfels,  Meinong, 
Witasek,  Cornelius  (ZeiUeh,  f,  Psychol.,  xii. 
189  n.),  which  has  its  roots  in  Mach's  discus- 
sion of  tone  sensations  {Analyse  d,  Empfin- 
dungen,  128).  (b.b.t.-g.i<.f.w.m.b.) 

The  wora  Combination  (q.v.)  is  used  in 
this  article  to  translate  Verbindung,  rather 
than    Connection,    which    is    preferred    by 

E.  B.  T.  ( J.M.B.) 

Literatwre:  Sahfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol,  expt.  83  ;  artides  in  the  Zeitsch.  f. 
Psychol.,  by  Faist,  xv.  102 ;  Meinono  and 
WiTASBK,  XY.  189;  Meyeb,  xvli.  401,  xviii. 
274 ;  L1PP8,  xix.  I ;  Stumpf,  xv.  280,  354, 
xvii.   422,    xviii.   294;     and  in  the  Philos. 


Stud,  by  SoHULZE,  xiv.  471;  Buch,  xy.  i, 
183;  Hkbbabt,  Psychol,  als  Wiss.;  Cobne- 
LiUB,  Ueber  Veischmelzung  u.  Analyse, 
Vt^sch.  f.  wiss.  Philos.,  xvi.  404  ff.,  xviii. 
30  ff. ;  LiFPB,  Der  Begriff  d.  Yerschmelzung 
u.  damit  Zusammenh^igendes,  in  Stnmpfs 
Tonpsychologie,  ii,  Philos.  Monatsh.,  xxviii. 
(1892),  547  ff.;  MsiNONG,  Beitr.  z.  Theorie  d. 
psychisi^en  Analyse,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  vi. 
340,  417 ;  Abdioo,  Opere  filosofiche,  vii,  viii, 
and  L'uniti  della  coscienza  (1898),  who  uses 
the  word  confluenza.  (e.b.t.-o.f.s.-e.m.) 

Future  (consciousness  of)  fLat.  fiUwrus, 
about  to  be]:  Qw. Zyhunftsgrfuhi ;  fv.senti- 
meni  de  Vavenir;  Ital.  senHmento  del  fiUuro. 
The  mode  of  time-consciousness  which  attaches 
to  preadjustment  to  a  coming  impression  or 
ideal  representation  of  a  coming  event.  See 
Time  (cognition  of).  (g.f.8.,  j.m.b.) 

Future  PuwlEhmmit :  see  Judgment. 

Future  State :  see  Eschatology. 
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Oablar,  Oeorg  Andr«Mi.  (1786-1853.) 
A  German  philosopher  who,  in  1835,  succeeded 
Hegel  at  Berlin.  He  belongs^  wiiji  Goschel, 
Hinrichs,  Schaller,  and  others,  to  the  so-called 
'right'  or  orthodox  wing  of  the  Hegelian 
school.  His  best  known  work  was  expository 
of  Hegel. 

Oalen  (Oaleniui),  Claudiiui.  (130  to 
cir.  210  A.  D.)  An  eminent  Greek  pnysician 
and  philosopner.  Bom  at  Fergamns,  Mysia, 
he  studied  both  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic 
systems  of  philosophy.  Satyrus  instructed  him 
in  anatomy.  He  trayelled  extensively  while 
young  to  perfect  his  education.  About  165 
A.D.  he  moved  to  Rome,  and  became  veiy 
celebrated  as  a  surgeon  and  practising 
physician,  attending  the  £Eunily  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  returned  to  Pergamus,  but 
probably  visited  Rome  three  or  four  times 
afterwards.  He  wrote  in  philosophy,  logic, 
and  medicine.  Many,  probably  most,  of  his 
works  are  lost.  He  was  the  one  medical 
authority  for  thirteen  centuries,  and  his  ser- 
vices to  logic  and  philosophy  were  also  great. 

OaUicanimi  [Lat.  GaUia,  Gaul,  France] : 
Ger.  GaUxkammnus ',  Fr.  GaUteanume;  Ital. 
GaUicanUmo,  The  name  given  to  the  national- 
izing, independent  spirit  that  so  long  charac- 
terized the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France. 

It  originated  with  Irenaeus  so  early  as  the 
3rd  century,  and  continued  for  generations, 
with  various  vicissitudes,  till,  under  Louis  IX 
(1226-70),  the  Church  in  France  came  to 
possess  peculiar  constitutional  and  ecclesias- 
tical immunities  with  respect  to  Papal  juris- 
diction. The  people  were  protected  from  the 
Church  in  civil  affairs;  the  elections  of  bishops 
were  to  be  made  by  the  chapter  and  clergy  of 
a  diocese ;  and  the  Church  in  France  had  the 


right  to  call  a  council  of  its  own  membership. 
This  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  struggles 
with  Rome,  but  the  disputes  usually  ended  in 
favour  of  the  French.  After  the  Revolution, 
the  Ultramontane  or  Roman  party  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

Literature :  F.  Hurt,  Le  Gallicanisme ; 
DuPiK,  Les  Libert^  de  I'^glise  Gallicane; 
DE  Maistbe,  Du  Pape ;  Lahmenais,  De  la 
Religion  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  I'Ordre  poli- 
tique. (b^.w.) 

OaUappi  (or  Oalnpi),  Faaquale.  (1770- 
1 846.)  An  Italian  philosopher,  bom  in  Tropea, 
Calabria.  In  1831  he  became  professor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  at 
Naples,  and  later  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  He  wrote  on  logical  and  meta- 
physical themes ;  and  died  in  Naples. 

Galton's  &aw  (of  ancestral  inheritance) : 
no  foreign  equivalents  in  use.  The  law 
formulated  by  F.  GhJton  to  the  effect  that  the 
diBtribution  among  his  ancestors  of  what  an 
individual  inherits  is  as  follows  :  the  parents 
contribute,  on  the  average,  together  ^,  the 
grandparents  together  },  the  great-grand- 
parents together  |,  &o.  '  It  may  be  popularly 
stated  thus :  each  group  of  ancestry  of  the 
same  grade  contributes  to  the  heritage  of 
the  average  offispring  double  the  quantity  of 
the  group  of  the  grade  above  it '  (Pearson). 

The  force  of  each  individual's  contribution 
to  successive  generations  is  seen  to  diminish 
rapidly  when  we  remember  that  there  are  two 
parents,  four  grandparents,  eight  great-grand- 
parents, &o.  If  we  give  Galton's  formulation 
thus : 

or    fi'=(i)2-h(xV)4+(A)8+....&c., 
we  see  that  a  person  contributes  only  ^  io 
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his  great-grandchild's  heredity.  This  serves 
to  illustrate  another  principle  which  is  also 
associated  with  Galton's  name :  that  of  Re- 
OBB88ION  (q.v.)*  For  it  shows  that  single 
individuals  of  marked  characters — called  in 
extreme  eases '  sports  '—have  little  permanent 
influence  io  changing  the  stock.  The  ordinary 
individuals,  representing  the  average  or  mean 
of  the  species,  neutralize  the  hereditary  force  of 
the  sport  in  succeeding  generations. 

This  law  has  heen  confirmed  by  Galton,  in 
the  case  of  Bassett  hounds  {Proc.  Roy.  Soe., 
London,  bd.  401,  read  June  3, 1897 ;  see  also 
Naturt,  July  8,  1897),  and  by  Pearson,  also 
in  stttiHes  of  statistical  data.  An  abstract  of 
Pearson's  paper  (JFroc.  Roy,  Soc,,  meeting  of 
Jan.  27,  1898)  by  himself  is  printed  in  Science 
(Mar.  II,  1898),  from  which  the  following 
quotation  is  made : — 

'  When  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  wrote 
his  memoir  on  heredity,  in  1 895  {PhUoe.  Trans.^ 
clzzxviL  A,  253),  the  only  available  material] 


to  be  determined  by  observation  for  each 
organ  and  each  grade  of  kinship,  e.  g.  if 
there  be  no  numerical  relationship  between 
direct  andcoUateralheredity,  then  Mr.  Galtoa's 
law  of  ancestral  heredity  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Accordingly  the  writer,  in  1895, 
discarded  (6)  and  endeavoured  to  develop  (a) 
on  the  general  basis  of  multiple  correlation. 

'The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Qalton's 
remarkable  paper  on  ancestral  heredity  in 
Bassett  hounds  has,  however,  led  the  writer  to 
reconsider  (6).  If  the  law  be  true,  then  for 
every  organ  and  for  every  grade  of  kinship 
the  amount  of  heredity  is  numerically  d^ 
terminable.  The  .solution  of  the  problem  of 
heredity  is  thrown  back  upon  the  solution  of 
an  infinite  series  of  linear  equations.  Their 
solution  gives  results  which  seem  to  the  writer 
in  good  agreement  with  all  we  at  present 
know  about  the  influence  of  heredity  in 
various  degrees  of  kinship.  For  example^ 
fraternal  is  no  longer  ttoiee  filial  regression, 
was  contained  in  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  A^o^uroZ  I  but  has  a  value  (0-3881)  well    in  accord- 


InherUanee,  and  in  the  data  and  measure- 
ments in  Mr.  Gklton's  hands,  which  he  at  once 
placed,  with  his  usual  generosity,  at  the 
writer's  disposal.  The  very  suggestive  theory 
of  heredity  developed  in  the  Natural  Inherit 
tanee  has  two  main  features :  (a)  a  theory  of 
regression,  which  states  the  average  propor- 
tion of  any  character  which  will  be  inherited 
under  any  degree  of  relationship.  This  theory 
was  very  simple :  if  the  average  of  the  sons 
of  any  parent  had  to  of  the  parent's  deviation 
from  the  average  parent,  then  the  average 
grandson  would  have  u^  of  the  deviation,  and 
so  on.  Collateral  heredity  was  also  deter- 
mined, and  for  two  brothers  was  found  equal 
to  211;.     Mr.  Galton's  value  of  w  was  ^. 

'  (6)  A  law  of  ancestral  heredity.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  the  two  parents  contribute  |, 
the  four  grandparents  j^,  the  eight  great- 
grandparents  ^,  and  so  on,  of  the  total 
heritage  of  the  average  offspring.  Mr.  Galton, 
in  1 889  {Natural  Inheritance,  1 36),  considered 
this  law  to  rest  on  a  somewhat  slender  basis. 

<  In  the  Philosophical  TraneacHons  memoir 
of  1895  the  writer  started  from  the  general 
theory  of  multiple  correlation,  and  supposed 
the  coeflScient  of  heredity  to  be  a  quantity 
which  had  to  be  determined  by  observation  for 
each  pair  of  relatives  and  for  each  character. 
Mr.  Galton's  own  data,  when  treated  by  the 
fuller  mathematical  theory  developed  in  that 
memoir,  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  fraternal 
could  not  possibly  be  twice  filial  inheritance. 
But  if  heredity  be  looked  upon  as  a  quantity 


ance  with  the  writers  1895  calculations  on 
Mr.  Galton's  data.  In  short,  if  we  discard 
Mr.  Galton's  relations  between  the  regressions 
for  various  grades  of  kinship,  and  stut  solely 
from  his  law  of  ancestral  heredity,  the  whole 
theory  of  heredity  becomes  simple,  luminoui^ 
and  well  in  accordance  with  such  quantitative 
measurements  as  have  so  far  been  made.  That 
it  confutes  one  or  two  purely  hypothetical  and 
semi-metaphysical  theories  is  no  disadvantage. 

'  It  is  possible,  and  the  writer  believes  de- 
sirable, to  somewhat  generalize  the  law  of 
ancestral  heredity.  Modifying  Mr.  Galton's 
definition  of  midparent,  a  conception  is  formed 
of  the  mid-«th  parent,  a  sort  of  mean  of  the 
aiicestry  in  the  sth  generation,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  this  mid-sth  parent  to  the  ofl*- 
spring  is  assumed  to  have  a  constant  ratio  to 
Ihat  of  the  mid-(s+  i)th  parent,  whatever  be 
the  value  of  «.  With  this  simple  law  the 
whole  of  heredity  is  found  to  depend  upon 
a  single  constant  7,  termed  the  coefficiewt  of 
heredity,  y  may  vary  from  organ  to  organ 
and  from  race  to  race.  It  may  itself  be  sub- 
ject to  selection,  if  heredity  be  not  looked  upon 
as  a  priori  given  and  antecedent  to  any  evolu- 
tion by  natural  selection.  In  Mr.  Galton's 
statement  of  the  law,  y  =  i.  This  may  really 
be  the  case,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
theory,  and  it  is  not  required  by  any  facts  as 
yet  observed. 

'Given  this  simple  law  of  ancestral  heredity, 
there  flow  from  it  the  following  results : — 

'  (i)  The  values  of  all  the  correlation  and 
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1  coeffioienta  between  any  pair  of 
relations,  i.  e.  heredity  between  mj  {^ade  of 
individual  kinship.  The  chief  of  tittae  are 
actnally  calcnlatoa  in  the  paper  [of  which  this 
is  an  abstract]. 

'  (9)  The  valne  of  the  stability  that  results 
from  aay  lone  or  short  prooess  of  selective 
breeding,  and  the  Tsriability  of  the  breed 
sa  established.  A  coefficient  of  stability  ia 
introdnced  in  the  paper  and  (liBOOSsed  at 
some  length.  .  .  . 

'(3)  The  law  of  cross  heredity,  i.e.  the 
d^ree  of  relationship  between  two  differmt 
orgajis  in  kindred.  It  is  shown  that  the 
coefficient  of  cross  heredity  for  any  pair  of 
(n^ans  in  any  grade  erf'  kmdred  is  eqnal  to 
ihe  product  of  the  coefficient  of  direct  hei«dity 
in  Uiat  grade  into  the  coefficient  of  organic 
correlation. 

'(4)  That  simple  panmixia  witbont  active 
reveraal  of  natoial  selection  does  not  lead  to 
d^eneration. 

'  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  since  the 
law  of  ancestral  heredity  allows  for  the  varia- 
bility of  each  individiul  ancestor  from  the 
ancestral  type,  giving  that  variability  its  share 
in  the  heritage  of  the  oSspring,  it  is  incon- 
nstent  with  Weismann's  theory  of  (he  germ- 
plasma.  It  does  not,  of  coarse,  answer  one 
way  or  the  other  the  question  as  to  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characters. 

'  To  snm  np,  then,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  Oalton's  law  of  ancestral  heredity 
leads  to,  what  has  not  hitherto  eusted,  a 
rounded  and  comprehensive  theory  of  heredity. 
It  describcB  with  snrprisbg  doeenesa  aU  facte 
so  far  quantitatively  determined,  and  opens 
np  a  wide  range  of  conolnsions  which  await 
testing  by  fresh  data.  Should  those  data  be 
in  agreement  with  its  predictions,  then  the 
law  of  ancestral  heredity  will  in  the  foture 
play  as  large  a  part  in  the  theory  of  evolution 
as  the  law  of  gravitation  has  played  in  plane- 
tary theory.  It  is  the  quantitative  basis  on 
which  Darwinism,  the  evolntioa  of  species 
by  natural  selection  combined  with  hertditj/, 
mil  then  be  placed;  and  at  one  stroke  it 
will  clear  away  a  veritable  jungle  of  semi- 
metajAysical  speculations  and  hypotheses,  and 
this  for  the  nmple  reason  that  it  is  based  upon 
quantitative  observations  and  not  on  verbal 
Bubtleties.  It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
make  people  realize  that  there  is  a  science  of 
heredity,  simple  and  consistent,  in  existence; 
yet  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  number 
of  observers  and  experimenters,  rather  than 
the  science,  which  needs  to  be  strengthened.' 


The  law  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
figure  given  by  Qalton  in  Natwrt,  Jan.  37, 
1898,  and  taken  by  him  hom  the  Benmaan 
(Chicago),  Dec.  aS,  1897 ;  it  was  devised 
by  A.  J.  Ueston  to  illustrate  Oalton's  lav. 
Gialton'e  article  is  quoted  at  some  length. 


'It  is  a  property  of  the  infinite  series  ) -f 
}  -t- 1  -f-  ftc. . .  .thateachterm  is  equal  tothe  snm 
of  all  those  that  follow.  The  prepotencies  and 
subpotencies  of  particular  ancestors,  in  any 
given  pedigree,  are  eliminated  by  a  law  that 
deals  only  with  average  contributions,  and 
the  varying  prepotencies  of  sex  in  respect  to 
different  qualities  are  also  presumably  elimi- 
nated. Corrections  for  these  can  of  course  be 
made  in  any  particular  pedigree,  taking  care 
that  the  corrected  aeries  still  amounts  to  t 
exactly. 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that "  heritage  " 
has  a  more  limited  meaning  than  "  nature," 
or  the  sum  of  the  inborn  qualities.  Heritage 
is  confined  to  that  which  is  inherited,  while 
nature  also  includes  those  individual  variations 
that  are  due  to  other  causes  than  heredity, 
and  which  act  beibre  birth.  Now  individual 
variation  in  a  race  that  is  stable  most  have 
a  destructive  as  well  as  a  constructive  effect. 
Consequently  its  efi'ects  balance  one  another  in 
avarage  results,  and  disappear  from  a  law 
which  deals  only  with  these.'  Ct  Vabiatiok 
(statistical  treatment  of). 

'  The  area  of  the  square  diagram  represents 
the  total  heritage  of  any  partjcnlar  form  or 
faculty  that  is  bequeathed  to  any  particular 
individual.  It  is  divided  into  subsidiary 
squares  bearing  distinctive  numbers,  whi^ 
severally  refer  to  different  ancestors.     The 
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of  these  eabddiary  Bquarea  shows  the 
average  proportion  of  the  total  heritage  de-: 
rived  from  the  conesponding  ancestors.  .  • .' 
The  subject  of  the  pedigree  b  numbered  i.' 
Thenceforward,  whatever  be  the  distinctive 
number  of  an  ancestor,  which  we  will  call  n, 
the  number  of  its  aire  is  a  n,  and  that  of  its 
dam  is  an+i.  All  male  numbers  in  the 
pedigree  are  therefore  even,  and  all  female 
numbers  are  odd.  To  take  an  example :  2  is 
the  sire  of  i,  and  3  is  the  dam  of  i ;  6  is  the 
sire  of  3,  and  7  is  Uie  dam  of  3.  Or  working 
backwards,  14  is  a  male  who  is  mated  to 
15 ;  their  offspring  is  7,  and  a  female,  who  is 
mated  to  6 ;  their  offspring  is  3,  a  female,  who 
is  mated  to  a ;  and  their  offspring  is  i,  the 
subject. .  •  •  The  numbered  squares  could  be 
continued  indefinitely.  In  this  small  diagram 
they  cease  with  the  fourth  generation,  which 
contributes  -f^  part  to  the  total  heritage, 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  more  distant  an- 
cestry, comprised  in  the  blank  column,  con- 
tribute -^  also.' 

Liierahi/re:  Qalton,  as  cited ;  Fbabsok, 
as  cited,  also  other  papers  in  the  series  Con* 
trib.  to  the  Math.  Tlieory  of  Evolution,  Proc. 
Boy.  Soc.,  meeting  of  Feb.  17,  1898  (abst. 
in  Science,  Apr.  a 2,  1898),  and  ibid.,  xlvi. 
(1900)  140;    and  Grammar  of  Sci.  (and  ed., 

1900).  (J.M.B.,  B.B.P.) 

QamhllTig  [AS.  gammy  play] :  Gkr.  Glaek$- 
(or  HcLzard^)8piel ;  Fr.  jeu {de/Msard) ;  Ital. 
giuoco  (itttzzardo).  Staking  something  of 
value  on  one  alternative  of  an  issue,  the  result 
of  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  controlled; 
the  play  itself  is  knpwn  as  '  game  of  chance.' 
See  Plat. 

Gambling  may  be  looked  at  both  as  a  sporty 
a  pastime,  a  recreation,  and  as  a  serious  busi- 
ness, a  passion.  The  distinction  is  important 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  gam- 
bling. Viewed  as  sport,  the  various  elements 
of  Plat  (q.  v.)  are  present ;  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  staking  of  something  of  value  does 
not  interfere  in  all  cases  with  the  purity  of  the 
play  impulse.  Certainly  in  most  cases  the  hope 
of  gain  and  the  fear  of  loss  bring  an  element  of 
reality  into  the  situation  which  b  opposed  to 
the  make-believe  or  SBMBLAKCE(q.v.)of  play. 
In  so  &r  as  the  play  motive  is  pure  or  socially 
predominating,  other  considerations  than  those 
of  the  gambling  itself — e.g.  the  right  to  play 
— must  enter  to  give  the  indulgence  ethical 
value. 

The  moral  question,  however,  comes  in  as 
soon  as  we  leave  the  play  feature  out ;  and 
various  considerations  may  be  advanced  on| 


either  side.  Negatively,  it  may  be  said  that 
gambling  is  not  ethically  wrong:  (i)  because 
if  a  man  stakes  what  is  his  own,  he  has  the 
right  to  spend  it  as  he  please,  and  he  has  the 
right  to  take  from  another  on  the  other's  own 
terms.  Furthermore,  (a)  it  is  just  the  form 
of  risk  which  every  business  venture  involves : 
the  merchant  buys  silk  hoping  to  sell  it  again 
before  the  market  price  fi^s  below  the  figure 
he  himself  paid ;  this  risk,  however,  he  runs. 
(3)  If  we  say  his  motive  is  not  good,  seeing 
that  he  hopes  to  make  money  without  giving 
a  fair  equivalent  either  in  value  or  in  labour, 
this  again  confronts  us  in  many  other  com- 
mercial situations :  the  unearned  increment  of 
land-value  often  arises  from  loss  to  some  one 
else;  ^bargains'of  all  kinds,  notably  at  auctions, 
come  from  others'  misfortune ;  taking  a  high 
rate  of  interest  from  the  man  whom  the  loan 
'accommodates'  is  likewise  getting  return 
without  equivalent.  We  do  not  ordinarily 
condemn  a  man  who  takes  an  unearned 
legacy.  (4)  If  we  shift  the  point  of  view 
and  take  that  of  society,  saying  that  what  is 
not  of  social  utility  is  wrong,  we  have  then  to 
reply  that  it  is  the  ethically  right,  not  the 
socially  useless,  that  is  in  question ;  and  while 
much  may  be  said  to  prove  that  the  ethically 
wrong  is  always  also  socially  useless,  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  convert  the  proposition. 
This  last  pointy  however,  brings  us  to  a  distinc- 
tion which  is  most  important,  and  on  which  the 
whole  problem  of  the  relation  of  social  regu- 
lation and  sanction  to  personal  ethical  obliga- 
tion in  large  measure  turns.  To  this  we 
may  return  below. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said — in 
addition  to  the  points  replied  to  above— that 
gambling  is  wrong :  (i)  because,  and  in  so  fiEir 
as,  it  is  serious — a  passion,  not  a  sport — and 
comes  to  supersede  the  r^^ular  forms  of  in- 
dustry and  business.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  is 
not  an  objection  to  gambling  in  itself,  but  to 
its  excess  or  misuse,  and  consequently  not 
an  ethical  objection  at  all.  The  man  who 
gambles  his  time  away  as  well  as  his  money — 
taking  both  from  his  family — ^is  ethically 
reprobate,  not  because  he  gambles,  but  because 
he  is  such  a  man;  so  also  is  he  who  rents 
a  boat  daily  and  goes  fishing,  catching  nothing. 
The  latter  is  taking  risks;  but  we  blame 
him  for  neglect,  not  for  the  form  it  takes- 
fishing.  (2)  It  is  wrong  because,  and  in  so 
far  as,  it  is  in  a  large  sense  dishonest — a 
point  which,  to  the  present  writer,  is  a  valid 
ethical  objection,  and  the  only  one,  to  gam- 
bling.    To  pretend  to  know,  to  guess  at  an 
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issue,  to  give  the '  bluff'  to  fortune  serioasly — 
the  money  or  any  other  value  staked  is  the 
irarrant  of  its  seriousness,  and  so  b  the  pas- 
sion of  gain — is  the  opposite  of  knowledge,  of 
the  careful  estimation  of  evidence  and  proba- 
bilities, of  the  drawing  of  legitimate  inferences, 
upon  which  all  normal  honestly  acquired  values 
rest.  Action  should  proceed  only  from  con- 
viction, or  from  some  deeper  motive  by  which 
the  possible  inadequacy  of  the  ground  of  con- 
viction, and  so  the  absence  of  conviction,  must 
be  or  is  justified.  But  in  all  forms  of  gam- 
bling it  is  just  the  point  that  the  issue  is 
known  to  be  beyond  calculation,  the  lack  of 
knowledge  is  the  explicit  requirement  of  ftlr 
play ;  and  the  action  proceeds  upon  the 
explicit  and  mutual  will  to  gain  by  ignor- 
ance. In  other  words,  the  man  who  loses  is 
the  victim  of  this  mutual  pretence  to  know, 
and  the  man  who  gains  is  rewarded  for  it. 
They  distribute  values  while  doing  violence  to 
the  relations  upon  which  the  values  depend. 
They  both  act  from  negative  ethical  sanctions. 
If  this  type  of  conduct  were  made  universal, 
it  would  work  havoc  with  all  moral  conduct 
and  social  order.  It  is  not '  will  to  believe/ 
nor  '  will  to  deceive ' — the  gambler's  resolu- 
tion— ^but  what  is  often  taken  for  the  former : 
will  to  ignore  the  whole  system  of  values  by 
which  the  moral  life  is  regulated  and  held  to 
its  standards.  For  this  reason,  to  gamble 
seriously  is  to  rebel  against  moral  law  for  a  re- 
ward. For  moral  relationships  are  constituted 
by  action  which  is  reasonable,  having  motives 
of  knowledge,  grounds  common  to  men  who 
think ;  and  to  act  from  unreason,  confessedly 
without  ground  adequate  to  the  act,  is  to  enter 
these  relationships  to  destroy  them. 

From  this  last  point  of  view  we  get  some 
light  upon  the  earlier  pros  and  cons  of  the 
discussion.  The  merchant  is  not  gambling, 
because  he  is  acting  on  reasonable  prospects 
of  gain  both  in  his  business  as  a  whole  and 
on  his  particular  ventures.  So  far  as  he  does 
take  risks  on  a  single  article,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  general  business.  The  competi- 
tions of  commercial  life  which  result  in  loss 
to  others  are  the  exception  to  the  general 
expectation,  and  show  bad  judgment  or 
low  capacity,  or  are  incidental  effects— -except 
those  which  result  from  the  real  gambling  or 
design  of  others,  such  as  stock  gambling  or 
manipulation.  The  business  ventures  which 
are  gambling  are  those  in  which  money  is 
staked  on  a  risk  whose  issue  is  not  fore- 


seen. 


Again,  the  cases  of  so-called  gambling  which 


take  advantage  of  calculation  of  chances  and 
knowledge  of  probabilities  do  not  fall  within 
our  definition.  The  law  of  probabilities,  so  far 
as  it  is  exact,  is  a  reasonable  resort ;  and  the 
morality  of  tiie  use  of  it  rests  upon  grounds 
foreign  to  those  of  gambling.  On  certain 
of  the  grounds  usually  given  for  condemning 
gambling,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  Iitsitbakcx 
(q.v.)  of  any  sort  is  legitimate.  In  having 
his  life  insured  a  man  secures  gain  indirectly 
for  his  family,  or  directly  for  himself  in  the 
increased  ease  and  free  expenditure  it  allows 
him,  without  giving  an  equivalent.  And, 
moreover,  bis  sole  motive  is  to  secure  this  re- 
sult. But  it)  is  not  gambling,  for  it  makes 
use  of  knowledge — statistics  and  probability — 
which  is  open  to  all,  and  which  is  used  by  the 
insurance  companies  in  their  calculations. 

Beverting  to  the  question  of  social  utility, 
we  have  now  the  point  of  view,  that  being 
ethically  wrong— on  the  ground  that  it  in- 
volves dishonesty — gambling  is  also  socially 
condemnable ;  for  dishonesty  of  the  sort  de- 
scribed is  anti-social :  it  is  getting  the  pro6t, 
the  value,  of  a  system  of  social  relationshipa 
without  right  to  it.  Yet  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  grounds  for  its  social  condemnation ;  that 
rests  besides  upon  the  general  rules  of  social 
or  governmental  interference  with  individual 
conduct,  and  these  may  contemplate  the  sup- 
pression or  regulation  of  the  socially  injurious 
or  unproductive  quite  apart  from  its  ethical 
character. 

LiieraHire :  the  works  on  ethics  which  con- 
tain sections  on  Applied  Ethics;  Qkoos, 
Play  of  Man,  Ft  II.  i.  4  (Eng.  trans.),  with 
many  references.  For  works  on  games  see 
Plat.  (j.h.b.) 

Games :  see  Gambling,  and  Plat. 

Ckunogenesie  [Gr.  yaftw,  marriage, -f 
'ycWo-ir,  origin]:  Qer.  geaMadUUehe  Fortj^tmz- 
ung;  Fr.  gamogenkef  r^irodktctian  sexudU 
(more  often  used);  Ital.  riproduaume  «e9- 
moZs.  Sexual  reproduction,  or  that  mode  of 
reproduction  which  involves  the  union  of 
Ovuif  (q.v.)  and  Sferxatozoon  (q.v.),  or  their 
equivalents.  A  synonym  is  Amphigony.  See 
Febtilization,  Conjugation,  and  Agamo- 

GBNBSI8.  (C.LL.lf.) 

Oanglioblast  [Gr.  y6yyk%ov,  tumour,  + 
/3Xa9T($r,  germ] :  Ger.  GangliMast ;  Fr.  nevro- 
hUuU'y  Ital.  ganglMikuio.  An  undifieren- 
tiated  nerve  cell  of  the  spinal  or  extra-axial 
ganglia;  an  immature  Ganguoctte  (q.  v.). 

'  Aesthesioblast '  has  been  proposed  as  a 
name  for  this  type  of  embryonic  cell,  but 
this  term  is  sometimes  ambiguous.  A  ganglio- 
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blast  is  simply  a  special  yariety  of  Neubo- 
BLAST  (q.v.)*  (H.H.) 

Oangliocyta  [Gr.  yayykiov,  tumour,  + 
Kvrog^  cell] :  Ger.  periph&re  OanglienzeUe ;  Fr. 
eeUvle  ganglicnnaire ;  ItaL  ganglioceto.  One 
of  the  nerve  cells  of  a  spinal  or  othet  extra- 
axial  Ganglion  (q.v.).  The  term  'aesthesio- 
cyte '  has  also  been  proposed. 

The  gangliocyte  commonly  gives  rise  to  a 
neurite  which  passes  into  the  central  nervous 
system.  Thus  in  the  spinal  ganglia  such 
fibres  form  the  greater  part  of  Uie  dorsal  or 
sensory  roots.  (h.h.) 

Ganglion  [Gr.  yayyXcov,  a  tumour] :  Ger. 
Gangle;  Fr.  ganglion;  Ital.  ganglia.  An 
Aggi^gftte  of  nerve  cells  or  Ganoliooytbs  not 
contained  within  the  central  nervous  system ; 
especially  the  centres  of  origin  of  the  sensory 
or  centripetal  nerves.   See  Nbbvous  System. 

The  use  of  the  word  'ganglion'  for  cell 
clusters  within  the  central  nervous  system 
is  to  be  condemned  as  inaccurate  and  am- 
biguous, as  well  as  unnecessary.  The  distinc- 
tion between  ganglion  and  plexus,  when  a 
disperse  or  reticular  cell  cluster  is  meant, 
is  arbitrary.  Instead  of  plexus,  Ganglio- 
PLEZUS  (q-v.)  may  be  suggested  in  such 
cases.  Cf.  Gangliocttb,  and  Plexus.  The 
cells  of  the  cerebrospinal  ganglia  are  unipolar; 
those  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  as  a  rule, 
multipolar.  See  the  references  given  under 
Nbubology.  (H.H.) 

Ganglioplexiui  [Gn  yayyXiov,  tumour,  + 
irXcififf,  mesh] :  Ger.  gangliotea  Gefhcht,  Gang- 
lienplexiu;  Fr.pUxua  ganglionncdre;  Ital.pUsso 
gangliare,  A  disperse  or  loosely  aggregated 
ganglion  in  a  meshwork  of  fibres  (e.  g.  sym- 
pathetic visceral  ganglia).  See  Ganglion,  and 
Plexus. 

For  convenience,  a  gangUoplexus  is  distin- 
guished on  the  one  hand  from  Neuboplexub 
(q.  v.),  where  anastomosis  of  nerve  trunks  is 
alone  included  (e.g.  brachial  plexus),  and  from 
a  neuro-reticulum,  which  refers  to  anastomosis 
between  ultimate  nerve  fibrils,  as  in  the  retina 
(Dogiel).    Cf.  Neubopilem.  (h.h.) 

OanSt  Sdnard.  (1798*-!  839-)  Studied 
law  in  Gottingen  and  in  Heidelberg,  where 
he  came  to  know  HegeL  In  Berlin  he  be- 
came a  follower  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
HegeL  In  1820  he  began  teaching  in  Berlin, 
after  1825  as  ordinary  professor  of  law.  He 
did  much  for  the  spread  of  Hegel's  ideas. 

Garre,  Christian.  (1742-^8.^  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Breslau,  and  educated 
under  A.  G.  Baumgarten  at  Frankfort,  at 
Halle,  and  at  Leipzig.     He  was  strongly  in- 


fluenced by  Gellert,  and  especially  by  Engel; 
with  whom  he  became  very  intimate.  In 
1770  he  succeeded  Gellert  as  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Leipzig,  but  in  1772,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  resigned  his  chair. 

Oassendi,  Pierre.  (1592-1655.)  Philo- 
sopher, bom  at  Champtercier,  Provence.  A 
precocious  youth,  he  took,  for  a  time,  in  161 2, 
the  professorship  in  theology  at  Digne.  In 
16 1 6  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  at  Aix.  He  next  took  priestiy 
orders  (16 17),  and  became  canon,  and  then 
provost,  of  the  diocese  of  Digne  (1623).  ^ 
1645  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Paris.  He  corresponded  and  enjoyed  close 
friendship  with  Kepler,  Descartes,  Galileo, 
Hobbes.  In  some  respects  his  philosophy 
resembles  Locke's. 

Oaatraea  Theory:  Ger.  Gadrulathearie; 
Fr.  gastrasa-thearie ;  Ital.  tearia  deUa  gaetrea. 
The  theory  that  the  ancestor  of  the  Metazoa 
was  a  two-layered  sac  or  gastrula,  formed  of 
an  outer  ectoderm  and  an  inner  endoderm, 
which  arose  by  invagination,  and  enclosed  the 
archenteron  or  primitive  digestive  cavity, 
opening  to  the  exterior  by  the  primitive  mouth 
or  blastopore.     See  Gastbula,  Ekbbto,  and 

IirVAGIKATIOK.  (B.8.G.) 

First  suggested  by  Haeckel  and  summarized 
by  him  in  the  QuaH.  J.  of  Microao.  Sci,,  xiv. 
(1874)  142  and  223,  this  view  has  been  widely 
accepted.  Compare  Lankester's  Planula 
Thsobt  (q.v.),  according  to  which  the  primi- 
tive enteron  originated  by  Delamination 
(q.  v.). 

LiUraiure:  Habckbl,  Quart.  J.  Microsc. 
Sci.  as  above,  and  xvi.  (1876)  51 ;  Lankbstbb, 
Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  May,  1873,  and 
Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sd.,  Oct.,  1877;  F.  M. 
B^FOUB,  Compar.  EmbtyoL  ( 1 880).   (g.ll.m.) 

Gastmla:  see  Gastbaea  Thxobt  (also 
for  literature),  and  cf.  Embbto.  (c.ll.m.) 

Gantama  or  Gotama.  The  founder  of 
Buddhism ;  the  name  of  Buddha  as  a  person- 
ality. See  Buddha,  and  Obiental  Philo* 
SOPHT  (India). 

GemmnlA  [Lat.  gemmula,  a  little  bud] : 
Ger.  Knospehen ;  Fr.  gemrmde ;  Ital.  gemmuta. 
(i)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  embiyonic 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  Sponges, 

(2)  The  term  applied  by  Darwin  to  the 
ultra-microscopic  organic  particles  given  off 
by  cells.    See  Pakobnesis.  (o.ll.m.) 

Gendar  fOF.  gendrer,  from  Lat.  generare, 
to  beget]:  Ger.  Ge&MecM;  Fr.  genre;  Ital.> 
genere.  A  grammatical  classification  of  nouns 
connected  either  through  meaning,  or  merely 
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through  outward  form,  with  the  diatinctionB 
of  sex. 

The  Indo-European  and  the  Hamitio-Semi- 
tio  groupe  of  languages  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  £serimination  of  gender  is  fully  ob- 
served.   Some  languages  discriminate  in  the 


form  of  their  nouns  between  objects  as  inani*  and  general  notion  refer  to  the  same  kind  of 


mate  and  animate,  e.  g.  the  Cherokee;  others 
between  objects  as  rational  and  irrational, 
noble  and  mean,  &c  In  most  cases  such  dis- 
criminations are  mere  traditional  superfluities, 
serving  little  or  no  purpose  in  identifying  the 
object  In  modem  English  they  have  in  general 
been  omitted,  except  as  they  serve  such  pur- 

Kse.  The  origin  of  the  gender  distinctions 
s  been  commonly  explained,  since  Adelung 
and  Qrimm,  as  a  consequence  of  the  primitive 
tendency  to  personify  natural  objects.  Re- 
cently &e  view  has  been  urged  by  Brugmann 
and  others  that  the  distinction  is  ori^nally 
one  of  grammatical  form,  attached  to  the  sex- 
discrimination,  through  the  accident  that  some 
words  of  a  class,  now  thought  of  as  feminine, 
denoted  female  objects,  llius  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Indo-European  gnnd^  lying  behind, 
Qreek  yvwfi,  &c.,  may  have  originally  been 
abstract  or  collective,  like  other  words  of  this 
ending,  and  have  denoted  '  hearing,'  then  *  the 
animal  that  hears.'  This  noun,  with  perhaps 
others  of  its  class,  may  then  have  led  the  whole 
group  over  into  association  with  the  notion  of 
female  sex.  This  theory  is  at  present  too 
imperfectly  developed  to  warrant  acceptance. 
Whatever  the  origin,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
languages  employing  it  the  discrimination  is 
chiefly  one  of  granmiatical  form.  This  the 
linguistic  consciousness  attests.  '  Der  Kopf ' 
is  no  more  masculine  to  the  German  than  *  la 
t^ '  is  feminine  to  the  Frenchman.  Language 
is  a  conventional,  rather  than  a  purely  prac- 
tical, body  of  signs,  and  in  acquiring  a  language 
the  speaker  leams  and  accepts  the  gender  of 
nouns  as  he  does  the  rest  of  their  forms.  In 
adopting  new  words  a  language  generally 
assigns  them  to  the  gender  groups  according 
to  tibe  form  of  the  ending. 

Liieratwre:  J.  Gbimm,  Deutsche  Gram- 
matik,  iii.  311  ff.\  K.  BnuGMAim,  Das 
Nominalgeschlecht,  Techmer's  Int.  Zeitsch., 
iv.  100  ff. ;  and  The  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Noun  Genders  (1897);  B.  L  Whbblxb,  Gram- 
matical Gender,  Class.  Rev.,  Nov.  1889, 
390  ff.;  and  J.  Germ.  Philol.,  Oct  1899; 
B.  DblbbDgk,  Vergleichende  Syntax,  i.  89  ff. 

(1893).  (B.I.W.) 

Oenwal  Coaeepty  Xdaay  or  Votion :  Ger. 
Allg0menibegr^;    Fr.  noHon  ginJ6rak;  Ital. 


concetto  {nozUne)  geMToh,  The  thought  of 
certain  characters  as  found  in,  or  represen- 
tative of,  a  plurality  of  special  cases  or  in- 
stances. See  Abstsaot  Ibba,  CoHCsmoVy 
and  GbhbraIiIzatiov. 

The  terms  general  concept,  general  idea, 


psychical  state  from  somewhat  different  points 
of  view.  A  general  concept  always  in- 
cludes two  essential  and  essentially  distinct 
constituents :  (i)  An  '  image '  which  may  be, 
and  very  frequently  is,  merely  a  '  word ' ;  (a) 
the  meaning  of  this  image  which  is  not  itself 
present  to  consciousness  in  the  formof  an  image 
or  images.  The  term  general  idea  emphasises 
the  presence  of  the  image.  The  term  general 
notion  emphasizes  the  presence  of  conscions- 
ness  of  meaning. 

Historical  discussion  of  the  general  idea 
has  mainly  turned  on  the  nature  c^the  mental 
imagezy  which  it  involves.  Verbal  signs  or 
their  equivalent  are  generally  recognised  as 
playing  a  most  important  part  The  generic 
image  or  percept  may  accompany  the  word 
or  function  instead  of  it.  Ultimately  the  dis- 
tinction between  abstract  and  concrete  thought 
is  not  a  matter  of  imagery :  it  is  rather  notional 
(see  Notion).  The  controversy  as  to  the  nature 
of  abstract  ideas  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
scholastic  dispute  concerning  nominalism,  real- 
ism, and  conceptualism.  Realism  is  not  a 
psychological  theory  at  all,  as  it  relates  to  the 
nature  of  the  reality  apprehended  in  the  ab- 
stract idea.  But  the  issue  as  between  nominal- 
ism and  conceptuaUsm  remains  one  on  which 
psychological  writers  have  not  come  to  com- 
plete deamess.  Berkeley  stands  out  as  a 
typical  representative  of  nominalism,  holding 
that  what  we  have  in  the  mind  when  we  con- 
ceive an  abstract  idea  is  either  merely  a  word 
or  an  individual  image,  on  part  of  which  atten- 
tion is  concentrated,  Uie  rest  being  regarded 
as  irrelevant.  Certain  modem  writers  hold 
that  this  is  all  that  exists  in  consciousness, 
but  add  that  there  are  unconscious  mental 
modifications  or  physiological  dispositions, 
which  play  an  essential  part  in  the  process. 
This  view  is  well  represented  by  Lipps,  Ribot, 
and  von  Kries.  Others,  with  whom  die  present 
writer  agrees,  hold  that  unconscious  disposi- 
tions are  not  sufficient,  but  that  there  is  in 
consciousness  another  iaotor  which  nominalism 
omits.  Baldwin  states  this  in  strictly  motor 
terms,  with  which  Royce  seems  to  agree  (see 
remarks  by  Havard,  Beo.  de  MH.  et  de  Mor.y 
iv,    1896,    690).      See    Nomikalisx,    and 

RbALIBM.  (Q.F.8.-a.X.B.) 
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Oenond   Conseioimaw:     see    Social 

COKBCIOUBinBSS. 

Genwal  Ck>od :  Ger.  aUgemeinea  WM;  Fr. 
U^n  ghi^dl;  ItaL  bene  generate.  The  good  of 
all  mankind,  or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
of  the  commnniiy  referred  to. 

Jn  the  former  sense  the  promotion  of 
genend  good  has  often  been  taken  as  the 
ethieal  ideal  for  man's  conduct,  e.g.  by  Cum- 
berland {DeLeg.  Nai.,  167a),  under  the  name 
'the  common  good  of  all  rationals';  some- 
times, in  the  more  restricted  sense,  the 
general  good  of  the  members  of  a  state  or 
community  is  said  to  be  the  end  of  statecraft 
in  that  community.  Li  working  out  either 
of  these  views,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that 
a  certain  amount  of  evil  befalUng  some  mem- 
bers of  the  community  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  an  equal  amount  of  good  accruing  to  an 
equal  number  of  other  persons;  though  the 
precise  statement  and  development  of  this 
position  are  only  carried  out  when  '  good '  is 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  '  happiness '  (see 
GsBATKST  Happinbss).  The  question  as  to 
the  nature  or  constituents  of  good  is  funda- 
mental for  ethics.  Hedonists  maintain  that 
it  is  reducible  to  happiness  in  the  sense  of  plea- 
sure and  freedom  from  pain.  But  the  concep- 
tion, as  originally  put  forward  in  English  ethics 
by  Cumberland,  involves  two  constituents, 
happiness  and  perfection:  and  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  so  to  interpret  the 
latter  notion  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  good  for  man.    See  Pbbfectiok,  and 

SSLF-BBALIZATIOK. 

Literature:  Sidowick,  Meth.  of  EtL, 
Bk.  in.  chap,  ziv;  Ghebn,  IVoleg.  to  Eth., 

Bk  III.  (W.B.8.) 

Qenaval   Term:    Ger.   aUgemeiner  Ter- 

.  wiinue'i  Fr.terfnegSn^al;  ltal,termine generale. 

The  verbal  expression  of  a  notion  or  concept ; 

that  is,  of  the  representation  of  marks  common 

to  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals. 

A  general  term  may  therefore  be  described 
as  being  the  name  of  each  and  all  of  a  number 
of  individuals ;  or,  better,  as  being  applicable 
to  each  and  aJl  on  the  ground  of,  and  with 
the  implication  of,  their  possessing  in  common 
definite  marks.  (ba.) 

Oenwal  (or  Sooial)  Will :  Ger.  OeeamnU- 
wiOe  ( Wundt),  eozialer  WiOe  (Tonnies) ;  Fr. 
vdUmii  ghnirale  (Rousseau);  Ital.  vdotUHi 
eoektle  (or  cciUetHva).  Used  vaguely  to  in- 
dicate a  supposed  coUective  will  in  a  com- 
munity or  group  of  individuals  arising  from 
their  intercourse  with  one  another,  assented 
to,  though  not  always  privately  endorsed,  by 


all  the  individpals,  and  expressed  or  ex* 
pressible  through  some  common  channel,  such 
as  the  state,  conventions,  voting,  Ac 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  give- 
exact  psychological  or  metaphysical  definition* 
to  the  general  will,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
individual's  will,  the  'will  of  all/  fto.,  but 
they  all  represent  more  or  lees  personal  points- 
of  view.  The  beginning  of  the  discussion, 
and  also  the  term,  are  to  be  found  in 
Rousseau  (cf.  Social  CoNSOiousinESB).  Ton- 
nies makes  a  further  distinction  between  tho 
general  will  of  a  society  or  Gesellschaft,  and 
that  of  a  Compart  (q.v.)  or  Gemeinschafb, 
caUing  the  latter  'race-will'  (Wesenwille). 
He  thus  finds  a  genetic  opposition  between 
the  race-wiU  resting  on  l^ieb  (instinctive 
Handlnng)  and  the  social  or  general  will 
resting  on  intelligent  choice  (Willkfirhand- 
lung).  So  far  as  this  is  sound,  as  the 
present  writer  holds  it  to  be  (so  also  Wundt, 
Logik,  IL  ii.  600),  it  forbids  the  use 
of  the  term  'will'  for  both  the  two  forms. 
Wundt  justifies  the  use  of  the  term  in  tho 
interests  of  a  theory  of  will  which  indudea 
impulse,  i.e.  makes  will  synonymous  with 
conation.  This  is  more  than  questionable 
psychologically;  and  if  conation  is  to  be  used 
at  all,  this  is  its  fair  opportunity.  We  then 
have  two  forms  of  general  or  common  conation 
(Gesammtstreben) :  ( i )  the  '  common  impulse  * 
of  the  company  (e.  g.  of  animals,  crowds,  &c.), 
with  the  German  equivalent  Gesammttrieb ; 
and  (2)  general,  social,  or  common  will, 
with  the  equivalent  Gesammtwille.  Wundt 
would  seem  to  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
opposition  between  the  two  forms  is  that  of 
higher  and  lower  in  evolution,  and  in  point- 
ing out  that  social  impulse  and  instinct  are 
always  present  as  well  in  higher  social  or- 
ganization, and  essential  to  it  (loc.  cit.,  600  nX 
Cf.  also  Barth,  GeithUfUephiUoe.  die  Sozioi,, 
i.  382,  who  follows  Tonnies. 

The  distinction  to  the  effect  that  the  indi- 
vidual pursues  a  general  plan  of  action,  while 
society  only  attains  bit  by  bit  without  such' 
a  plan,  seems  to  be  valid. 

Liieraiwre:  Boubsbau,  Contrat  Social; 
BosAKQUBT,  Philos.  Theory  of  the  State  (i  899); 
NoviKOW,  Conscience  et  Volont6  socisles 
(1899) ;  TOxNiBB,  Philosophical  Terminology, 
Mind,  N.S.,  No.  31  (July,  1899);  and  Ge- 
meinschafb u.  Gesell.  (1887) ;  Wundt,  Logik, 
II.  iL  chap.  iv.  §  4  a;  Baldwin,  Social  and. 
Eth.  Interpret.,  chaps,  xii,  xiii;  Babtb,  as 
cited ;  also  many  of  the  references  cited  under 
Social  Fstchologt.  (j.m.b.h>.f.8.)* 
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Oataraliaation  [Lat.  generdlis,  from 
genu8,'  kind]  :  6«r.  MraZl^em^n«n«n^ ;  Fr. 
gh^alimiion ;  Ital.  facoUh  {operaidone)  di 
generdlizzare.  The  act  of  recognizing  a  like- 
ness '  of  nature  where  it  has  not  been  recog- 
nized before,  inyolving  either  the  formation 
of  a  new  Gbnbbal  Goncbft  (q.  v.)  or  the 
extension  of  an  old  one  to  cover  a  new  class 
of  instances.    See  also  Conceftiok. 

All  generalization  involves  abstraction ;  to 
generalize  is  to  recognize  likeness  which  had 
been  previously  masked  by  differences;  to 
recognize  the  likeness  is  also  therefore  to 
lieoognize  these  differences  as  irrelevant,  and 
to  disregard  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  general  conception.  Such  recognition  is 
abstraction. 

Bigwart  distinguishes  between  two  kinds 
of  generality.  The  first  kind  is  'merely 
numerical/  and  comprehends  like  instances 
which  are  'not  conceptually  distinguishable, 
but  only  separate  in  space  and  time':  the 
proposition  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  com- 
bine to  form  water  is  given  as  an  illustration. 
See  Extension  (logi^).  The  second  kind 
of  generality  is  that  of  a  genus,  to  which  are 
subordinated  specific  instances :  this  is  illus- 
ti-ated  by  the  proposition  that  'aU  the 
elements  combine  chemically  in  certain  pro- 
portions.' Sigwart  apparently  proposes  to 
limit  the  term  *  generalization '  to  the  forma- 
tion or  extension  of  the  second  kind  of 
general  concept. 

Literature:  the  textbooks  of  psychology 
and  logic  (e.g.  Sigwabt).  (6.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Generation  (spontaneous):  Oer.  Zeugung ; 
Fr.  ginhntum ;  Ital.  generazione.  See  Abio- 
genesis,  under  Biogenesis. 

Oenamtion  of  Ood.  A  phrase  which 
refers  to  the  relation  of  origination  subsisting 
between  Ood  and  Christ — directly  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos — whereby  the  latter 
is  the  '  Son  of  Gk>d.' 

Out  of  this  question  the  christological  con- 
clunons  of  the  4th  century  grew,  and  were 
embodied  in  dogmas.  The  problem  appears 
clearly  with  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  dog- 
matic theologian  of  Christianity,  who  was 
doubtless  moved  to  systematic  consideration 
of  the  matter  by  contemporary  Gnosticism 
(q.v.)  and  I>oceti8X  (q.v.).  Justin  trans- 
ferred the  generation  of  Christ  from  God  to 
the  Logos.  From  all  time  the  Logos  was 
able  to  become  man,  and,  by  the  will  of  God, 
did  become  human  in  Christ.  Thus  in  Christ 
humanity  was  united  with  Deity.  The  dis- 
cussion was  taken  up  later  by  Origen  and 


others,  and  thence  passed  over  into  the 
controversy  over  Abianibm  (q.v.).  In  its 
beginnings  it  is  of  interest  as  showing  how 
Christianity  early  felt  the  pressure  of  Gnostic' 
modes  of  tbought  and  found  it  necessary  to 
express  itself  by  aid  of  Gnostic  conceptiona. 

Literature:  Dobneb,  The  Devel.  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eng.  trans.), 
Div.  Li.  274  f.,  ii.  209  f.,  270  f.;  Habnagk, 
Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  220  f.  (bjc.w.) 

Qeneric  [Lat.  genue,  kind] :  Ger.  generisch ; 
Fr.  ghiirique ;  Ital.  generieo.  Generic  applies 
to  differences  which  distinguish  species  be- 
longing to  different  genera,  as  e.g.  isosceles 
triangle  is  specifically  different  from  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  generically  different  from 
a  square ;  or  to  the  points  of  agreement  by 
possession  of  which  numbers  of  distinct 
species  would  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
genus,  as  e.g.  the  mental  life  of  a  man  and  an 
ant  might  be  said  to  be  specifically  different 
and  generically  alike. 

In  recent  logical  treatments,  e.g.  that  of 
Lotze  and  Bosanquet,  generic  has  been  used  as 
the  designation  of  a  judgment  in  which  the 
predicate  is  asserted  of  the  subject  universally, 
but  as  attaching  to  or  incompatible  with  the 
constitutive  marks  of  the  subject,  therefore 
without  explicit  qualification  of  the  subject, 
as  e.g.  man  is  fallible,  rational,  mortal,  or  the 
like.  (B.A.) 

Generic  Image:  Ger.  Gemeinbild  (not 
VoreteUungy  which  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
Idea);  Fr.  image  camposee;  Ital.  immagine 
camposita,  A  mental  Image  (q.  v.)  possessing 
a  distinct  and  salient  centre  or  core  corre- 
sponding to  the  common  characters  of  a  class, 
together  with  a  vague  and  inconstant  margin 
corresponding  to  the  variable  characters  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  class. 

The  generic  image  is  supposed  to  originate 
in  the  repeated  presentation  of  like  contents 
in  varying  combinations.  An  analogy  is 
usually  drawn  from  what  is  called  '  composite 
photography.'  The  following  description  of 
the  process  is  given  by  Huxley: — 'When 
several  complex  impressions  whidi  are  more 
or  less  different  from  one  another — let  us  say 
that  out  of  ten  impressions  in  each,  six  are 
the  same  in  all,  and  four  are  different  from 
the  rest — are  successively  presented  to  the 
mind,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  happen. 
The  repetition  of  the  six  similar  impressions 
will  strengthen  the  six  corresponding  elements 
of  the  complex  idea,  which  will  therefore  ac- 
quire greater  vividness,  whOe  the  four  differing 
impressions  of  each  will  not  only  acquire  no 
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greater  strength  than  they  had  at  first,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  association,  they 
will  all  tend  to  appear  at  once,  and  will  thus 
neutralise  one  another.' 

Such  an  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
generic  image  is  essentially  defectiye,  for  it 
&ils  to  bring  out  the  part  played  by 
selective  interest  in  emphasizing  certain 
features  of  experience  to  the  neglect  of  others. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  those  writers  who 
have  laid  most  stress  on  the  importance  of 
the  generic  image  agree  in  this  view  of  it  as 
a  merely  passive  product  of  the  play  of 
external  impressions,  e.  g.  Herbart,  Beneke, 
and  Galton.  Herbart  and  Beneke  do  not  use 
the  term  '  generic  image '  (Gemeinbild),  but 
they  describe  what  is  meant  by  it  with  entire 
clearness  and  distinctness.  Some  writers 
(including  those  named  above)  have  simply 
identified  the  generic  image  with  the  rudi- 
mentary conception,  and  have  thought  that  in 
accounting  for  its  origin  they  have  accounted 
for  the  origin  of  conceptual  thinking.  But 
this  view  is  rejected  by  most  competent 
psychologists.  A  conception  cannot  be  quite 
identified  with  an  image  of  any  kind.  All 
depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  image,  the 
representative  value  which  it  has  for  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  held  that 
the  generic  image  plays  a  more  or  less  im- 
portant part  in  the  genesis  of  concepts  of 
a  low  oi^er  of  generality.  Though  not  in 
itself  a  conception,  it  is  supposed  to  supply 
a  kind  of  material  peculiarly  adapted  to 
function  as  a  vehicle  of  conceptual  thinking. 
No  doubt  this  is  so  to  some  extent,  but  the 
importance  of  the  generic  image,  even  from 
this  point  of  view,  has  been  frequently  ex- 
aggerated. 

LiUraiure:  psychological  textbooks  in 
general;  Hbbbabt,  Psychol,  als  Wiss.,  &c., 
$§  120-3  *  BsKXKE,  Logik,  §  38  ff.,  and  Psy- 
chol. Skizzen,  ii.  1 58  £f. ;  Waitz,  Lehrb.  d. 
FsychoL,  518  ff.;  Volkbiank,  Psychologic, 
ii.  243,  247;  Httxlet,  Hume,  94  ff. ;  Galton, 
Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  Appendix  on 
Generic  Images;   Stout,  Analytic  Psychol., 

179  ff.,  183  ff.,  196.  (O.F.8.,  J.M.B.) 

Ctonaroidty  [Lat.  generoms,  from  gentu, 
race]:  Ger.  EaeUinn;  Fr.  ginh-asiiS;  Ital. 
generontd.  The  disposition  shown  either  in 
the  favourable  estimate  of  the  good  qualities 
of  others,  or  in  the  bestowal  of  goods  or  favours 
upon  others  with  more  or  less  self-denial. 

It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  liberality,  but 
indicates  a  more  intense  form  of  the  same  dis- 
position and  involves  self-deniaL  Thus  Adam 


Smith  {Afar.  Sent,,  Pt.  IV.  chap,  ii)  distinguishes 
generosity  from  humanity :  *  Humanity  con- 
sists merely  in  the  exquisite  fellow-feeling 
which  the  spectator  entertains  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  persons  principally  concerned .  • . 
The  most  humane  actions  require  no  self- 
denial.  .  •  .  But  it  is  otherwise  with  generosity. 
We  never  are  generous  except  when  in  some 
respect  we  prefer  some  other  person  to  our- 
selves, and  sacrifice  some  great  and  important 
interest  of  our  own  to  an  equal  interest  of 
a  friend  or  a  superior.'  (w.b.b.->jjc.b.) 

Oenasui  (i)  and  Genetic (2)  [Gr.ytytirut]  : 
Ger.  (i)  Genese  or  Vr sprung  and  (2)  genslisch ; 
Fr.  (i)  genese  or  origins  and  {2)  g^nhiqus; 
Ital.  (i)  geneii,  (2)  geneHco.  (i)  Original 
production.  (2}  Pertaining  to,  exhibiting, 
exemplifying  or  dealing  with  genesis.  Of. 
Obigik  versus  Natubb. 

As  contrasted  with  origin,  genesis  has  come  to 
be  the  scientific  term  for  the  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  the  essential  factors  and  conditions  in 
the  production  of  phenomenal  changes  and 
complex  products  generaUy.  It  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  supplying  an  adjective  which 
may  be  used  both  actively  and  passively. 
Genetic  science  is  science  which  deals  witii 
problems  of  origin  and  development ;  and  the 
problems  with  which  it  deals  are  also  de- 
scribed as  genetic.  Again,  the  forces  at  work 
to  produce  a  result  are  described  as  genetic, 
as  well  as  the  results  which  these  forces 
produce.  In  compounds,  however,  for  the 
active  sense  ^ genie'  is  more  properly  used, 
and  genetic  for  the  passive.  In  German  the 
case  is  about  the  same,  Ursprung  being  used 
as  synonymous  with  Genese  (as  origin  is  with 
genesis  in  English) ;  but  as  there  is  no  adjec- 
tive form  from  that  stem  to  use  both  actively 
and  passively,  genetisch  comes  to  supply  the 
lack.  So  also  with  origins  and  genese  in 
French. 

The  problems  and  data  of  Scixkcb  (q.v.) 
are  often  divided  into  two  great  headings, 
quantitative  and  genetic,  either  of  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  either  descriptive  or  explanatory 
(employing  exact  measurement).  The  ideed 
of  science  is  to  secure  both  quantitative  and 
genetic  statements  of  all  phenomena. 

Literahire:  see  under  EvoLurioir;  also 
RiTCHiB,  Darwin  and  Hegel;  Rotcb,  Reli- 
gious Aspect  of  Philos.;  Baldwin,  The  Origin 
of  a  Thing  and  its  Nature,  PsychoL  Rev., 
iL  (1895)  551.  (J.X.B.,  o jr.8.) 

Genetio  Kethod  (in  education):  Ger. 
genetische  Msikode\  Fr.  fhHhode  gMtique; 
Ital.  metodo  geneUeo,     The  explanation  of 
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iiungSy  for  purposes  of  instruotion,  according 
to  <£eir  genesis,  or  manner  of  coming  into 
being.    See  Mbthod  (in  education),  (cne  o.) 

Oimetio  Pajoliology:  Ger.  geneHsche 
Psychologie;  Fr.  paychologie  gMUque;  Ital. 
piieciiogia  gtnetica^  psicogenla.  Psychology  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  itself  with  questions  of 
mental  evolution,  development,  and  growth. 

The  terms  development  and  evolution  sug- 
gest the  two  great  departments  of  genetic 
psychology:  the  development  of  the  individual 
mind,  and  the  evolution  of  the  mind  in  the 
history  of  the  animal  series  and  of  man.  For 
the  former  Child  (or  infant)  Pbtghology 
(q.  V.)  is  used.  In  the  latter  there  are  again 
two  departments,  as  just  indicated:  mental 
evolution  in  the  animalfl  and  man,  treated  by 
Bacb  Pbtohologt,  and  its  differential  forms 
in  the  human  species,  treated  by  Folk  Pbt- 
ohologt :  see  these  terms,  also  for  literature ; 
and  see  Pbtohologt.  (j.m.b.) 

Genetic  Seleetioii:  see  Rbpboduotive 
(or  Gbnbtic)  Sblkction. 

Qeniiui  [Lat.  g&nius^  the  tutelar  spirit  of 
a  place]  :  Ger.  GeninSy  Genie ;  Fr.  gkiie ;  Ital. 
geruo.  A  person  whose  mental  or  moral 
capacity  or  achievements  are  of  extraordinarily 
high  quality  or  value.  As  applied  to  the  en- 
dowment or  capacity  which  makes  such  a 
person  successful  as  contrasted  with  the  man, 
we  have  the  distinction  between  Genius  and 
Genie  in  the  German.  The  generality  of  the 
term  genius  has  been  such,  that  various  writers 
have  proposed  the  most  varying  definitions 
of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  genius' 
endowment.  (j.m.b.-g.f.8.) 

There  is  great  lack  in  English  of  an  ad- 
jective corresponding  to  the  French  gtoial; 
the  form  'gemal'  might  be  made  technical ;  as 
genial  idea,  an  idea  of  genius. 

Genius  refers  to  mental  superiority  in  an 
unusual  degree,  and  usually  implies  innate 
originality  and  individuality.  Passing  by  the 
literary  discussions  of  the  nature  of  genius, 
and  the  appearance  of  men  of  genius,  the 
scientific  interest  in  recent  years  may  be  said 
to  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  (i)  the 
determination  of  a  working  conception  of 
genius;  (2)  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  great  men;  (3)  the 
hereditary  character  of  unusual  mental  powers; 
(4)  the  possible  relations  between  genius  and 
insanity  or  degeneration. 

(x)  That  the  distribution  of  human  faculty 
fairly  well  follows  the  laws  of  the  general 
distribution  of  Vabl^tiohb  (q.v.)  has  been 
shown  by  Gklton,   who  thus  develops    the 


conception  of  genius  or  greatness  as  the  lew 
outlying  members  of  an  orderly  series,  the. 
number  in  the  group  diminishing  according 
to  detennined  laws,  as  the  degree  of  eminence, 
or  divergence  from  the  average  inoreasea. 
This  conception  is  useful  in  many  ways,  and  is 
particularly  helpful  in  the  investigation  of 
heredity.  (2)  The  natural  history  of  great 
men ;  what  they  derive  from  nature,  and  what 
from  nurture,  what  influences  favour  and  what 
hinder  their  growth ;  their  possible  peculiari- 
ties of  physique,  their  precocity,  their  physio- 
logical and  psychological  characteristica — 
these  and  similar  problems  have  been  redia- 
cussed  in  the  light  of  recent  science.  While  no 
conclusions  of  general  validity  can  be  readily 
citedf  the  scope  of  the  literature  suggests  the 
aims  and  direction  of  such  study*  (3)  The 
hereditary  transmission  of  mental  endowment 
has  intrinsic  interest^  and  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  formulation  of  general  ocmoep- 
tions  of  heredity.  Galton  has  condosivcjy 
exhibited  the  hereditary  nature  of  greatness 
in  the  groups  which  he  has  studied,  not  only 
in  general,  but  also  in  considerable  detail.  (4) 
The  view  that  genius  is  an  abnormal,  as  Wfdl 
as  an  unusual,  phenomenon  is  an  old  one,  and 
has  been  revived  in  coxmection  with  recent 
studies  of  morbid  psychology  (Moreaa  de 
Tours),  and  of  degeneration  (Lombroso).  The 
general  statement  may  be  ventured  that  the 
special  liability  of  men  of  unusual  endowments 
to  nervous  and  mental  disorders  has  been 
£edrly  well  established,  but  that  the  concep- 
tion of  any  identity  of  nature  between  the 
phenomena  that  constitute  insanity  and  genius 
is  not  proved.  The  point  of  greatest  strain 
and  achievement  is  naturally  near  to  the 
danger  line  of  accident  and  disaster.  (j. j.) 
Lombroso  has  revived  the  doctrine  of  Mo- 
reau  de  Tours,  who  had  united,  in  1859,  the 
ideas  of  the  French  alienists,  Ulut,  Morel, 
and  others,  in  his  work  La  Psyehologie  mor- 
bide  dane  see  BapporU  avee  la  PhUoeophie  ei 
VHUtoire,  The  revival  of  Moreau's  theory 
by  Lombroso  and  his  pupils  (e.g.  Antonini, 
Patrizi,  Ser^,  Cognetti,  &c.)  consists  in  in- 
grafting the  concept  of  the  neurosis  peculiar 
to  genius  upon  the  doctrine  of  degeneration 
held  by  Morel.  Lombroso  believes  that 
genius  is  an  epileptoid  variety  of  degeneration, 
and  bases  his  opinion  upon  certain  characters 
(stigmates)  of  the  men  of  genius.  Max  Nordaa 
in  his  book.  Degeneration  (£ng.  tranB.)^ 
applied  this  doctrine  as  a  method  of  criticism 
in  modem  arts  and  poetry.  Against  Lom- 
broso and  his  exaggerated  deductions  in  patho- 
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logical  and  sooial  psychology,  MorselliyVentari, 
and  others  have  oome  forward,  who  think 
genius  is  a  progressive  or  evolutionary  varia- 
tion of  the  human  (and  every  other  living) 
type,  either  general  or  partial.  Morselli  thinks 
genius  consistent  with  some  degeneration, 
since  a  profitable  variation  of  intellect,  senti- 
ment, or  will  is  capable  of  developing  together 
with  some  degenerative  characters.  The 
Lombrosian  view  of  the  epilepsy  of  the  genius 
is  vigorously  opposed  as  a  useless  appendage 
to  what  is  otherwise  a  definite  clinical  con- 
ception. (E.H.) 

A  much  discussed  question  is  the  relation 
of  the  great  man— the  genius,  especially 
the  greatest  man — ^to  the  general  course  of 
history  and  to  social  evolution.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  '  great-man  theory '  of  history  holds 
that  the  genius  is  himself  not  a  product  of  the 
social  movement,  but  a  phenomenon — a  varia- 
tion or  other  positively  new  influence — ^which 
sets  the  direction  of  tiie  historical  and  social 
movement  subsequent  to  him.  On  this  view 
history  is  a  series  of  smaller  movements,  each 
carrying  out  the  impulse  given  it  by  some 
great  character.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  view 
that  the  great  man  is  himself  an  index  of 
the  social  movement  anterior  to  him — he  is 
a  result  of  the  deeper  moving  forces  from 
which  history  issues.  He  is,  therefore,  only 
relatively,  not  absolutely,  the  centre  of  new 
influences  :  the  indication  rather  than  the  ini- 
tiator of  social  change.  Besides  these  opposed 
views,  each  extreme,  more  moderate  opinion 
recognizes  the  importanceof  thegenius,but  does 
not  make  him  an  unaccountable  prodigy.  It 
attempts  to  reach  a  philosophy  of  the  social 
movement  as  a  whole,  which,  while  recognizing 
the  implicit  forces  which  produce  the  genius, 
still  allows  place  for  great  variations  and  their 
influence;  not  admitting  either  that  the 
environment  is  altogether  the  cause  of  Cleo- 
patra, or  that  the  course  of  the  world's 
political  history  would  have  been  different — 
to  quote  Pascal's  famous  saying — ^if  Cleopatra's 
nose  had  been  shorter  !  Cf.  Comte,  CwvrB  de 
PhUaa.  pantive,  ed.  Littr6  (3rd  ed.,  1869),  iv ; 
and  for  a  judicious  discussion  of  this  question, 
with  citation  of  literature,  see  Barth,  PhUoa, 
d,  G€9cIl  dU  Socici,,  i.  200  f.  Statistical  in- 
quiries into  the  inheritance  of  unusual  talent 
have  been  made  by  Galton  (NaiuraJ  Inheri- 
tanUy  1889),  ft^^  ^^to  ^^®  nature  and  dis- 
tribution of  men  of  genius  by  Odin  (Cfenhe  dea 
granda  hommesy  1895).  (j.h.b.) 

LiiercOure:  Qaltok,  Hereditary  Genius, 
and  English  Men  of  Science  (1874);  Jolt, 


Psychol,  des  grands  bommes  (1893) ;  Wbibb, 
A%.  Theorie  des  Oeniea;  Radestoox,  Genie 
u.  Wahnsinn  (1889);  Sohopenhmjbb,  World 
as  Will  and  Idea,  L  Bk.  HI.  §  36,  and  ii.  chap. 
xxxi;  HiBSOH,  Genius  and  Degenerittion 
(1897)  (contains  lull  literary  references) ; 
MoBBAu  (de  Tours),  La  Psychol,  morbide  dana 
ses  Rapports  avec  THist.  (1856);  Spbncbb, 
Study  of  Sociol. ;  Jambs,  The  Will  to  Believe, 
a  16  ff.;  LoHBBOBO,  L'Uomo  di  Genio  (6th 
ed.),  Genio  e  Follia,  and  The  Man  of  Genius 
(1894);  Bbbntano,  Psychol,  des  Genies; 
MAi«LOOK,Aristocracy  and  Progress;  Nobbau, 
Degeneration;  Allbn  and  Fiskb,  Atlantic 
Mo.,  xlvii.  75  and  351 ;  Baldwin,  Social  and 
£th.  Interpret ;  Mobsblli,  Genio  e  Nevrosi 
(1892),  and  Riv.  di  Filos.  Scient.,  panim; 
Alph.  db  Gandollb,  Hist,  des  Sciences 'et 
des  Savants  (1873)  '>  Nisbbt,  The  Insanity  of 
Genius  (1891);  TObck,  Der  geniale  Mensch 
(1897);  Odin^  as  above.      (j.j.-a.M.B.-G.F.s.) 

Genu  [Lat.  genu,  knee]:  Ger.  Knie;  Fr. 
genou;  Ithl. ginoeehio,   See^BAiN  (glossary). 

Oeniu  (in  biology) :  see  Classification  (in 
biology). 

Ganiu  (in  logic)  [Lat.  genus,  birth] :  Ger. 
Genus ;  Fr.  genre ;  Ital.  genere.  A  class  which 
contains  within  its  extension,  or  is  divisible 
into,  smaller  classes,  caUed  relatively  species. 

The  significance  of  the  term  has  always 
shared  the  ambiguity  which  is  discernible  in 
classification.  Genera  have  been  distin-> 
guished  partly  by  reason  of  the  obvious  differ- 
ences in  the  larger  types  of  natural  forms, 
partly  by  reference  to  the  relatively  arbitrary 
process  of  arranging  in  accordance  withselectea 
marks.  The  &rst  or  empirical  factor  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  populipr  sense  of  the  term, 
and  in  much  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Scholas- 
tic logic;  the  second  has  been  insisted  on 
in  the  more  strictly  formal  logic.  The  diver* 
gence  of  the  two  views  makes  itself  manifest 
at  the  limits  of  classification,  at  the  concep- 
tion of  a  eummum  germs  and  an  infuna  specieSi 
which  tend  on  the  one  view  to  be  regarded  as 
having  a  place  in  rerum  naiura,  while  on 
the  o&er  they  are  but  ideal  boundaries  to  an 
arbitrary  process.  (b.a.) 

One  of  the  Aristotelian  rules  of  DrvisiOK 
(q.  Y.)  in  logic  is  that  the  differences  of  different 
genera  are  different,  that  is  to  say,  cross-divi- 
sions are  not  to  be  made.  This  rule  is  sig- 
nally violated  in  the  modem  classifications  of 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  logic  itself;  but 
in  biology,  owing  to  the  common  origin  of 
species,  the  classification  is  hierarchical,  as 
Aristotle  required.    Cf.  Pbbdioablbs.  (o.b.p.) 
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Ctooin^trical    Kean:    see    Msak    and 

MSDIAK. 

Geometry  [Or.  yimfurpia,  measarement  of 
the  earth]:  Oer.  Geameine;  Fr.  giomitrie; 
Ital.  geometria.  The  science  of  the  relatione 
growing  out  of  extension  in  space,  abstraction 
being  made  of  all  properties  but  those  per- 
taining to  space  itself. 

Its  subject-matter  is  formed  of  ideal  bodies, 
having  mobility,  rigidity^  and  extension^  but 
no  other  properties  of  matter.  The  property 
of  extension  may  be  ideally  limited  to  one  or 
two  dimensions,  or  reduced  to  no  dimensions, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  point.  Such  bodies  are  in 
imagination  moved  about  as  if  real,  and  the 
science  is  constructed  by  pure  reasoning  about 
their  necessary  properties.  Cf.  Space,     (s jr.) 

Ctoorge,  Leopold.  (1811-73.)  Bom  in 
Berlin,  he  became  Privatdocent  there,  and  then 

Erofessor  of  philosophy  at  Greifswald,  where 
e  died.  He  attempted  to  synthesize  the 
philosophical  principles  of  Hegel  and  Schleier- 
macher.  His  Metaphysics  and  Psychology  are 
his  chief  works.  These  were  followed,  much 
later,  by  Logic  as  a  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
Oeotropism :  see  Tbopism. 
CMraadOf  Joeeph  Ibueie  de :  see  Dsoi- 

BAKDO. 

Oerm  [Lat.  germen^  a  bud] :  Oer.  Keim ; 
Fr.  germe;  Ital.  germe.  A  word  sometimes 
used  for  the  organism  in  an  early  embryonic 
stage,  or  for  the  rudimentaiy  beginnings  of  an 
organ.  Now  generally  restricted  to  use  in 
composition,  e.g.  germ-cell  (see  Ovum),  Gebm- 
PLASM  (q.v.V  germ-la}  er  (see  Epiblast,  and 

HtPOBLAST).  (C.LL.lf.) 

Oenainal  Selection :  Ger.  Germinal- 
selekUon;  Yr.sHeetion  germirude;  lisl,  selezione 
germinale.  Theoutcomeof  intra-germinalcom- 
petition  or  'struggle for  existence,'  as  the  result 
of  which  certain  Dbtebminaitts  (q.  v.)  flourish 
rather  than  others.    Cf.  Intbaselsctiok. 

Suggested  by  Weismann  {Monist^  vi.  No.  2, 
Jan.  1896,  also  Ueher  Germincdsdektion,  1896) 
as  a  supplementary  hypothesis,  in  his  scheme 
of  hereditary  transmission^  to  account  for  the 
hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  some  organs  or 
structures,  and  for  the  appearance  of  variations 
in  certain  directions.  He  unwarrantably 
admits  the  position  that  variations  appear 
'when  and  where  they  are  wanted,'  and  so 
seem  to  be  Detebminate  (q.  v.) ;  but  by  this 
hypothesis  he  is  able  to  claim  that  natural 
selection  has  already  been  at  work  upon  the 
germinal  determinants.  (c.Ll.]C-j.h.b.) 

The  hypothesis  of  germinal  selection  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant recent  suggestions  looking  to  the 
supplementing  of  natural  selection  without 
resort  to  the  LamarckianFACTOBS  of  £voi*u* 
HON  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  last  possible  applica- 
tion of  the  notion  of  struggle  for  existence, 
carrying  that  conception  beyond  the  struggle 
of  individuala  and  the  struggle  of  parts  to 
the  struggle  of  germs  in  the  single  organism. 
It  provides  a  purely  hypothetical  way  of 
securing  lines  of  determinate  evolution. 

Literature:  Thomson,  The  Problem  of  Life ; 
Conn,  The  Method  of  Evolution ;  Gboob,  The 
Play  of  Man  (Eng.  trans.),  373 ;  and  (more 
technical)  Dblaoe,  Ann^  biologiqae,  i  ff.. 
Index ;  Weismann,  as  cited  above.     (j.m.b.) 

Genninal  Veeiole  :  Ger.  Keimhldsehen ; 
Fr.  vBsioul€  gemUnaiive;  Ital.  veseiooia  ger- 
minoHva.  The  nucleus  of  the  ovum  before 
the  formation  of  the  polar  bodies. 

The  germinal  vesicle  was  described  by 
Purkixge  in  1 825,  the  germinal  spot  (nncleolus) 
by  Wagner  in  1836.  The  terms  are  now 
falling  into  disuse.  See  F.  M.  Balfour,  Corn- 
par.  JEmbryol,  (cixji.) 

Germination  (in  botany)  [Lat.  germen^  a 
bud]  :  Ger.  Keimen ;  Fr.  germination ;  ItaL 
germinazione.  The  resumption  of  the  active 
processes  of  growth  by  seeds  and  spores  after 
a  time  of  quiescence  or  suspended  anima- 
tion. (E.B.O.) 

Qerm-plasm :  Ger.  Eeimplaama ;  Fr. 
plasma  germinaiif;  Ital.  germiplasma,  plasma 
germinativo.  The  substance  which  forms  the 
physical  basis  of  heredity.  Employed  by 
Weismann  {The  GermrPlasm,  1893).  Pro^ 
ably  identical  with  Idioplasm  (q.v.).  Cf. 
Soma.  (c.ll.m.) 

Gerson,JeaACliarlierde.  (1363-1439.) 
Born  at  Gerson,  died  at  Lyons.  A  French 
theologian.  In  1377  he  entered  the  College 
of  Navarra  in  Paris,  and  d'Ailly  and  Henry 
of  Oyta  taught  him  logic  and  tiieology.  In 
1397  he  was  made  Dean  of  Bourges;  after 
1 401,  pastor  of  St.  Jean  en  Gr^ve  in  Paris. 
He  lectured  on  mysticism  in  1404,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  subject  in  1407.  His 
denunciation  of  the  murderer  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  necessitated  his  leaving  Paris  (14 19) 
and  remaining  several  years  in  Germany.  His 
numerous  works  were  among  the  first  printed 
books.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author 
of  the  ImitaHon  of  Christ.  His  work  on  the 
ConsoUuions  of  Theology  is  also  well  known. 

Ctorsonidee.  (cir.  1 288-1344.)  Born  iu 
Bagnol,  Languedoo.  A  follower  of  Maimonides. 
He  studied  Aristotle  in  the  works  of  Averro^s, 
and  was  £atmiliar  with  the  Bible  and  Talmud. 
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He  sought  to  show,  as  his  master  had  hegun 
to  do,  the  agreement  of  Aristotle  with  the 
Bible,  believing  that  the  latter  touches  all 
fields  of  knowledge.  He  differed  from  Averred 
in  asserting  personal  immortality.  He  exer- 
cised great  influence  over  Spinoza,  as  did  also 
Maimonides. 

Qestation  (period  of)  [Lat.  gettar$,  to 
carry] :  Ger.  Tragzeii,  Dauer  der  Sehwanger- 
sehaft;  Fr.  gestation ;  Ital.  geatazione,  gravi- 
danza.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the 
conception  and  the  birth  of  the  young  mammal. 

The  following  are  the  periods  of  gestation 
in  some  of  the  commoner  mammals,  in  days : 
elephant  593,  giraffe  440,  mare  330,  cow  286, 
man  280,  rod  deer  245,  hippopotamus  234, 
monkey  (cebus)  150,  pig  120,  dog  63,  cat  56, 
kangaroo  38.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  a  definite  relation  between  the  average 
length  of  life  and  the  period  of  gestation. 

Lite/raiwrei  B.  Owbk,  Compar.  Anat  and 
PhysioL  of  the  Vertebi*ates;  F.  Latasts,  Des 
variations  de  dur^  de  la  gestation  chez  les 
mammiferes,  C.  B.  80c.  de  Biol.,  Paris,  9®  s6r., 
iii.  ai-i6a  (1891).  (c.ll.m.) 

Oestnro  Language  [Med.  Lat.  gestures, 
a  mode  of  action,  from  Lat.  getttu,  an  act] : 
Ger.  Oebdrdengpraehe;  Fr.  langage  de  gestee; 
Ital.  linguofgio  tnimico.  The  conventionalized 
use  of  mien  and  gesture  for  the  expression  of 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  budal  movements  and  the  gestures 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  accompany 
vocal  speech,  enforcing  or  supplementing  it, 
and  which  notably  play  an  important  part  in 
the  expression  of  mood  among,  for  instance,,  the 
peoples  of  Southern  Europe — Greeks,  Nefitpo- 
litans,  Sicilians,  Portuguese — are  closely  allied 
in  their  psychological  conditions  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  speech.  The  interpretation  of  such  ges- 
tures as  are  handed  down  in  the  art  of  ancient 
peoples  may  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  to 
hermeneutics.  See  K.  Sittl,  Die  Otbcirden 
d,  Grieehen  u.  Romer ;  A.  Baumeister,  GiibeT' 
denapra/che  in  d.  Kwmt,  Denkmaler,  i.  586  ff. 
Among  scattered  tribes  of  savages  the  language 
of  gesture,  based  in  part  on  reflex  movements, 
in  part  on  directly  significant  movements,  often 
becomes  a  conventional  system,  serving  the 
purpose  of  communication  without  aid  ^m 
vocal  speech. 

LitenOwre:  G.  Maixbbt,  First  Ann.  Bep. 
Bureau  of  Ethnol.  (Wai^ington),  1879- 
80,  and  Sign  Language,  Techmer's  Int. 
Zeitsch.,  i.  193  ff.  (1884);  Ch«  Dabwix, 
Expression  of  Emotion  in  Man  and  Animals 

(1872).  (B.I.W.) 


The  artificial  gesture  language  of  the  deaf 
shows  the  operation  of  such  a  system  con- 
structed from  alphabetical  elements.      (J.M.B.) 

Oenlinoz  (or  Qeiiliiiks)^  Arnold.  (1625-^ 
69.^  Cartesian  philosopher,  educated  at  the 
Umversity  of  Louvain,  where  he  later  lectured. 
Moved  to  Leyden,  and  became  a  Ph>testant. 
See  Cabtbsianism,  and  OecAsiONALiBic. 

OhDst  [Sansk.  ghaSy  spirit]  :  Ger.  (i)  Ve- 
spenst;  Ft, {i) spectre, fantdme;  Ital. (i)om^a, 
cmima,  (i)  An  apparition,  usually  of  the  soi-t 
taken  to  be  a  disembodied  spirit,  but  applied 
also  to  any  sort  of  apparent  manifestation  from 
a  spirit  world. 

(2)  Anearly  wordforSsiBiT(q.v.).  (J.M.B.) 

Ohost  Thoovy.  A  name  often  given  to 
Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religion. 

The  'ghost  theory'  is  affirmed  in  many  places 
in  Spencer's  PrindpUe  of  Soeiotogy,  where 
the  evidence  is  also  adduced.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  it  in  his  own  words  is  as  follows  :— 
'  While  primitive  men,  regarding  themselves 
as  at  the  mercy  of  surrounding  ghosts,  try  to 
defend  themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  exorcist 
and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with  ghosts  anta- 
gonistically, there  is  simultaneously  adopted 
a  contrary  behaviour  towards  ghosts — a  pro- 
pitiation of  them.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  motive  and 
these  observances  come  all  forms  of  worship* 
Awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  sheltering 
structure  for  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into 
the  temple,  while  the  tomb  itself  becomes 
the  altar.  From  provisions  placed  for  the 
dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fixed 
intervals,  arise  religious  oblations,  ordinar]| 
and  extraordinary,  daily  and  at  festivals. 
Immolations  and  mutilations  at  the  grave 
pass  into  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  blood  at 
the  altar  of  a  deity.  Abstinence  from  food 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ghost  develops  into 
fasting  as  a  pious  practice ;  and  journeys  to 
the  grave  with  gifts  become  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrine.  PrsJses  of  the  dead  and  prayers 
to  them  grow  into  religious  praises  and 
prayers.  And  so  every  holy  rite  is  derived 
from  a  funeral  rite'  {Princ.  of  Sociol., 
i.  416—7,  3rd  ed.).  Spencer's  theory  has 
been  subjected  to  much  criticism,  not  only  by 
professional  theologians,  but  by  the  first 
authorities  on  primitive  man  and  culture. 
On  the  whole,  the  balance  is  against  it,  at 
least  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  stated  the 
theory.  It  may  be  apposite  to  add  that  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  really 
a  philosophical  and  psychological  one.  See 
Belioiok  (evolution  of,  and  psychology  of). 
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Liieraiure:  a  large  literature  has  grown' 
up  on  this  subject ;  the  following  works  re- 
present various  points  of  view:— Kellooo, 
Genesis  and  Qrowth  of  Religion;  Enro,  The 
Supernatural,  its  Origin,  Nature,  and  Evolu- 
tion; LiPPBBT,  Der  Seelencult  in  seinen 
Besiehungen  z.  althebraischen  Religion;  Die 
Beligionen  d.  europ.  Culturvolker ;  and  Chris- 
tenthum,  Volksglaube  u.  Yolksbrauch ;  Max 
MOllsb,  Oifibrd  Lectures  (4  vols.),  and  Hib- 
bert  Lectures ;  Tibls,  Elements  of  the  Science 
of  Religion,  i.  68  f.,  ii.  208  f. ;  Rauwbnhoff, 
W^begeerte  v.  d.  Qodsdienst;  t.  Sibbeck, 
Lehrb.  d.  Religionephilos. ;  the  more  literary 
works  of  Anbbew  Lang  contain  many  in- 
cidental suggestions ;  Db  Wbtte,  Vorlesungen 
it  d.  Religion,  1 84  f.  Cf.  Ancestob  Wobshcp, 
Animibm,    Magio,    and   Rblioion    (various 

topics).  (B.M.W.) 

GillMrt  de  la  Torrid  (Gilbertus  Porre- 
tanus).  ( 1 070-1 154.)  A  French  theologian 
and  scholastic  philosopher.  Educated  under 
■Bernard  of  Chartres,  he  taught  in  Chartres, 
Paris,  and  Poitiers.  He  became  bishop  of 
Poitiers  in  1 1 4  3.  Celebrated  as  a  dialectician, 
he  was  suspected  and  twice  arraigned  before  the 
council  by  Bernard  of  Glairvaux  and  the  pope. 

Giobertit  Vineonio.  (1801-52.)  An 
Italian  patriot  and  philosopher.  In  181 7  he 
obtained  a  position  in  the  ecclesiastical  house- 
hold of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  church 
history,  and  the  classic  literature  of  Italy. 
Doctor  of  divinity  in  1823,  he  took  sacerdotal 
orders,  1825.  In  this  year  he  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Turin,  where  he  had  graduated. 
In  1834  he  became  chaplain  to  the  king, 
Charles  Albert.  Accused  of  favouring  the 
liberal  party,  he  left  Turin  and  resided  in 
Brussels,  where  he  taught  in  a  private  institu- 
tion, and  wrote  books.  He  returned  to  Turin  in 
1848,  and  was  warmly  welcomed.  He  became 
successively  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
president  of  the  council.  He  resigned,  however, 
in  1849,  and,  moving  to  Paris,  died  there. 

CKven  [AS.  gtfan] :  Ger.  (das)  Oegebme ; 
Fr.  {la)  donnSe ;  Ital.  (0)  daU>.  One  of  the 
hypotheses  of  a  problem ;  used  also  in  the 
Latin  form  datum  (of  which  it  is  a  translation). 
In  Greek  mathematics,  the  corresponding 
word  was  also  extended  to  whatever  is  deter- 
mined in  certain  specified  ways  by  a  given 
hypothesis.  The  plural  data  is  loosely  applied 
to  any  unquestioned  knowledge  upon  which 
a  judgment  is  based,  and  in  particular  to  our 
percepts,  in  the  phrase  '  data  of  experience.' 


The  English  adjective,  givmi,  has  an  exceed- 
ingly convenient  use  to  indicate  that  that 
which  its  noun  denotes  must  be  understood 
as  specified  (in  the  verification  of  what  is  aaid) 
previously  to  the  specification  of  something 
mentioned  before.  Thus,  'Some  woman  is 
adored  by  any  given  man,'  is  said  to  aycnd  all 
possibility  of  understanding  the  statement  as 
'  Some  woman  is  adored  by  evenr  man.'  (O.8.P.} 

Oland  [Lat.  glana,  an  aoomj :  Ger.  Dthm  ; 
Fr.  glands ;  Ital.  gkmduku  A  secreting  organ 
or  part ;  an  agglomeration  of  glandular  epi- 
thelial cells,  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  viz.  in  tubes — ^tubular  glands,  simple  and 
compound ;  in  sacs — '  acinous,'  *  rajoeinoBe*  or 
'saccular,'  simple  and  compound;  ductless 
glands.    Cf.  Intbbnal  Sbcbbtiok. 

Originally  applied  to  oval  bodies  on  the 
course  of  the  lymphatics,  and  these  are  still 
referred  to  under  the  name  'lymphatic  glands ' 
(Quain,  ftc).  The  tendency,  however,  is  to 
restrict  the  term  to  collections  of  true  secreting 
cells.  As  to '  lymph-glands. — ^It  is  a  misnomer 
to  call  these  structures  glands,  for  they  produce 
no  secretion.  A  better  torm  is  lymph-nodes.' 
Cf.  Dunham,  Histology  (1898),  114.  See 
Lymph.  (o.f.h.) 

Chioaiology  [Gr.  yvwrts,  knowledge, + X&yog, 
discourse]:  Ger.  Chwsiologie,  ErhmsUmsS' 
lihre ;  Fr.  gnosidlogie  (suggested — T11.7.) ;  ItaL 
gnoseologia.  The  science  of  knowledge,  its 
origin,  process,  and  validity.  Cf.  EnarSHO- 
LOGT,  meaning  (2),  for  which  gnosiology  is 
recommended,  epistemology  being  used  for  the 
broader  inquiry  given  under  meaning  (i)  of 
that  topic.  (J.M.B.) 

Qfnomm,  Chio«tio»  ChuMrticini  [Gr.  yifwru, 
knowledge]:  Ger.  Gnosis,  gnostisch,  GmoOi' 
eismas"^  ¥r.  gnoss,  gnosttqu£f  gnostieisme ;  Ital. 
gnosi,  gnostico,  On/ostieismo,  The  philoaophico- 
religious  doctrine  of  a  widely  diffused  sect  or 
sects  of  (heretical)  Christians  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  centuries  of  our  era  was  called  Gnosti- 
cism, the  sect  Gnostics,  and  the  principle  of 
their  teaching  Gnosis. 

The  Gnostics  professed  to  advance  beycmd 
mere  faith  {maris)  and  to  reach  a  Imow- 
ledge  (yv&ais\  concerning  religious  and  plulo- 
sophioo-religious  questicms.  In  so  doing, 
they  sought  to  combine  specifically  Christian 
principles  with  elements  of  Jewidi  and  hea- 
then doctrine.  The  result  was  a  mixture 
or  amalgam  of  Christian,  Jewish,  Hellenic 
(especially  Neo-Platonic),  and  oriental  (Per- 
sian) conceptions.  Among  the  chief  specula- 
tive problems  to  which  the  Gnostics  directed 
their  attention  were  the  nature  of  theDeityand 
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his  relation  to  the  world  (emanation  doctrine), 
creation,  matter,  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil, 
ftc.  Their  method  was  imaginative  rather 
than  logical ;  their  doctrine  was  mythological 
to  a  large  degree,  and  differed  widely  with 
the  YarioaB  leaders  and  parties.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  heretics  by  the  Church,  and 
their  opinions  condemned  in  favour  of  the 
growing  Catholic  dogma. 

LiUratiwrB:  F.  C.  Baub,  Die  christliche 
Gnosis  (1835);  Lights,  Gnosticismus  (re- 
printed, i860,  from  Ersch  and  Gmber^s  En- 
cyclopadie,  i.  71);  Sohapf,  Hist,  of  the 
Christ.  Church,  and  Ante-Nicene  Christi- 
anity, chap.  X.  §§  115-36;  Ubbsbwbo- 
HsxNZE,  Oesch.  d.  Philos.  (8th  ed.,  1898), 
ii   §   7.    See  also  Patbistio  Philobopht 

(2).  (A.OJLJr.) 

GodlMiiiuiy  Andolf.  (1547-1628.)  Bom 
at  Corbach;  studied  ( 1568-70)  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Marburg  and  Wittenberg,  and 
became  Privatdocent  in  philosophy  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  157 1.  In  1575  he  became  rector 
of  the  Paedagogium  at  Cassel ;  in  1581  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Marburg;  and  in  1589 
professor  of  logic,  ethics,  and  mathematics  at 
the  same  place. 

Ood:  see  the  following  topics;  also 
Theism,  and  the  several  topics  Religion. 

God  (idea  of)  [AS.  Qci\:  Ger.  Idee 
OMea ;  Fr.  id^  de  Vieu ;  Itai.  idea  di  Dio, 
The  notion  of  Deity  or  Supreme  Being  which 
is  formed  in  the  human  consciousness,  and 
which  includes  conceptions  of  the  nature, 
essential  attributes,  and  relations  of  this  Being. 

The  question  of  the  idea  of  God  is  both 
psychological  and  ontological,  and  involves 
considerations  of  origin,  nature,  and  validity. 
The  theories  of  origin  may  be  classified  (i)  in 
relation  to  consciousness,  as  derivative  and 
original ;  (2)  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  appre- 
hension, as  empirical  or  intuitional.  Theories 
of  nature  are  as  numerous  as  the  forms  of 
theistic  belief,  and  include  Monotheism, 
polytheism.  Pantheism,  Henotheism, 
Deism;  see  these  terms,  and  especially 
Theism,  and  Religion  (psychology  of). 
Theories  of  validity  may  be  classified  under 
the  heads  of  subjective  and  objective;  the 
former,  while  asserting  various  degrees  of 
subjective  validity  for  die  idea,  deny  its  ob- 
jective authority.  The  objective  theories 
afiirm  the  objective  validity  of  the  idea.  On 
this  basis  the  Anselmian  and  other  ontological 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  GK)d  are 
founded. 

LiUraturei    Pfleidebeb,  PhUos.   of  Re- 
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ligion  ;  Lepsiub,  Philos.  u.  Religion  (1885) ; 
McCosh,  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind;  Hasbis, 
Philos.  Basis  of  Theism.   See  Theism.  (a.t.o.) 

God  (in  theology).  The  conception  and 
being  of  God  are  usually  treated  in  two  ways 
from  the  theological  standpoint,  (i)  Historic- 
ally :  (a)  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  God ; 
(6)  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  God.  (2) 
Systematically :  (a)  in  his  own  proper  nature, 
involving  mainly  the  analysis  of  the  Attbi- 
BUTES  (q.  V.)  of  Gk>d,  and  all  the  problems  neces- 
sarily connected  therewith ;  (6)  God's  revela- 
tion of  himself,  involving  his  relation  to  the 
universe  and  especially  to  man ;  (0)  proceed- 
ing from  the  last,  and  closely  connected  with 
questions  of  revelation,  the  aspects  of  God,  or 
more  exactly,  problems  connected  with  dis- 
tinctions witiiin  the  Godhead  (see  Godhead, 
and  Tbinitt).  The  problems  occurring  under 
(2,  a  and  6)  obviously  involve  underlying  phir 
losophical  principles,  apart  from  which  no 
progress  can  be  made,  and  apart  from  atten- 
tion to  which  no  consistent  conclusions  can 
be  reached. 

lAUTQtfwte :  for  (i  a),  Davidbon,  art.  on  the 
O.  T.  Teaching  about  God,  in  Hastings'  Diet, 
of  the  Bible,  with  the  literature  there 
cited;  (i  6),  Sandat,  ibid.,  art.  on  the 
N.T.  Teaching  about  God,  with  the  literature 
there  cited;  any  good  work  on  N.  T.  Theology, 
e.g.  Weiss  (Eng.  trans.),  Betschlag  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  (a  a),  see  under  Attbibutes  (of  God); 
^  5),  see  Chbistologt  ;  any  good  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  e.g.  Baub  (Ger.),  Hagbn- 
bach  (Eng.  trans.),  Shedd  (Eng.);  Ulbigi, 
Gott  u.  d.  Natur;  Flint,  Theism;  Pflei- 
debeb,  Philos.  of  Religion  (Eng.  trans.),  iii. 
237  ^o  \  (2  ^)y  Hegel,  Philos.  of  Religion 
(Eng.  trans.),  ii.  25  f. ;  Baub,  Die  christL 
Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinigkeit  u.  Menschwerdung 
Gk)ttes;  Meieb,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Trinitat  in 
ihrer  historischen  Entwickelung.        (b.m.w.) 

Godhead  [AS.  Ood -^  hdd,  office,  dignity]  : 
Ger.  GoUheit;  Fr.  diviniii;  Ital.  divmM. 
The  name  usually  given  by  theologians  to  the 
completed  conception  of  God  as  triune ;  the 
three  Persons  as  one  God  constitute  the  God- 
head. 

As  the  Athanasian  Greed  says:  'But 
the  Gh)dhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one :  the  Glory 
equal,  the  Majesty  co-eternal.  Such  as  the 
Father  is,  such  is  the  Son :  and  such  is  the 
Holy  Ghost . . .  And  yet  they  are  not  three 
Gods :  but  one  God.'  Accordingly,  the  term 
Gkxlhead  may  be  used  also  to  indicate  the 
essential  divinity  not  only  of  God,  but  of 
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Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  same 
Creed  6a3r8,  in  another  place :  *  Equal  to  the 
Father,  as  touching  his  Gbdbead:  and  in- 
ferior to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Man- 
hood.' See  Attbibutbs  (of  God),  Chbisto- 
LOOT,  God,  and  TBiNirr. 

Literature:  Gbatby,  A  Guide  to  the 
Knowledge  of  God  (Eng.  trans.),  ii ;  Stbek- 
8TBA,  The  Being  of  God  as  Trinity  in 
Unity.  (R.M.W.) 

GoetBitt  [Gr.  yoi^f,  a  wizard,  sorcerer].  A 
name  given  to  wandering  Jewish  magicians, 
thaumaturgists,  or  exorcists  who  flourished 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  and  lived  on  the 
credulity  of  the  masses. 

Simon  Magus  may  be  mentioned  as  per- 
haps the  most  important  representative  of 
the  class.  Jesus  may  have  referred  to  them 
(Matt.  xxiv.  II,  24-8;  Mark  ziii.  2a;  John 
vi.  23,  24),  and  Paul  was  familiar  with  them 
(see  Acts  viii.  9  f.,  xiii.  6  f.). 

LitercUure :  Josephus,  Ant.  of  Jews,  viiL  a, 
5  ;  Obioen,  Cont.  Gel,  i ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of 
Israel  (Eng.  trans.),  vii.  179,  317,  391,  viii. 
89,  123 ;  ZbXiLBB,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng. 
trans.),  i.  350  f. ;  Scholz,  Gk^tzendienst  u. 
Zauberwesen  bei  d^  HebiiierD.  (B.X.W.) 

Gold«ii  Anle;  Ger.  goldene  Regd\  Fr. 
rk/le  dar ;  Ital.  regoUi  H  oro.  The  name 
given  to  the  Gospel  precept :  '  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them'  (Matt.  vii.  12;  Luke 
vi.  31). 

This  rule  has  often  been  adopted  as  ex- 
pressing the  sum  of  social  morality.  The 
negative  side  of  the  same  precept  is  some- 
times given  as  its  equivalent.  TTius  Hobbes 
summarizes  the  fundamental  moral  laws  in 
the  command :  *  Do  not  that  to  another  which 
thou  wouldst  not  have  done  to  thyself.'  And 
he  identifies  this  with  the  golden  rule,  fix>m 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  not  enjoining 
active  beneficence,  and  requiring  only  ab- 
stinence from  evil.  See  Sidgwick,  Hiet,  of 
Eng,  J?(A.  (3rd  ed.),  167.  (W.B.B.) 

CK>ld«ii  Section:  Ger.  gcidener  SchniUt; 
Fr.  eeetion  (Tor;  Ital.  eesdone  awrea.  That 
division  of  a  magnitude  in  which  the  smaller 
portion  is  to  the  larger,  as  the  larger  portion 
is  to  the  whole. 

Derived  primarily  on  the  mathematical 
side  from  the  division  of  a  line  into  extreme 
and  mean  ratio,  but  applied  more  widely  to 
a  similar  relation  between  the  dimensions  of 
surfaces,  e.g.  the  two  adjacent  sides  of  a 
rectangle  and  the  sum  of  these  sides,  the 


parts  of  the  human  figure,  &c.  The  relation 
involved  has  also  been  applied  in  explanation 
of  musical  harmony,  the  relation  between  the 
vibration  rates  of  the  various  tones  concerned 
being  supposed  to  illustrate  it.  The  supposed 
aesthetic  value  of  the  relation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  its  embodiment  of  a  just  propor- 
tion, expressing  mediation  between  complete 
equality  (1:1)  and  complete  inequality  (i :  2). 
This  value  has  been  shown  to  be  subject 
to  numerous  modifications.  The  most  agree- 
able forms  among  parallelograms  are  the 
apparent  squares  and  figures  whose  sides 
conform  to  the  relations  of  the  golden  section. 
In  the  case  of  a  line,  whether  horizontal  or 
perpendicular,  the  golden  section,  although 
very  agreeable,  is  not  aesthetically  the  most 
satisfactory  division. 

The  division  of  a  line  into  extreme  and 
mean  ratio  was  accomplished  by  Euclid.  The 
aesthetic  value  of  the  relation  involved  was 
first  developed  by  Zeising,  who  gave  it  the 
widest  application  throughout  the  range  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  He  saw 
in  it  the  concrete  embodiment  of  an  ultimate 
aesthetic  principle,  i.e.  the  combination  of 
a  complete  diversity  in  an  harmonious  unity. 
Fechner  investigated  experimentally  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  to  various  simple 
geometrical  forms,  and  found  it  subject  to 
sundry  modifications.  Helwig,  Witmer,  and 
others  have  made  further  experiments^  and 
have  also  discussed  the  theoretical  bearings 
of  the  principle. 

LiieraJture :  Zeising,  Neue  Lehze  von 
den  Froportionen  des  menschlichen  Korpers 
(1S54))  fi^d  Aesthetische  Forschungen  (1855); 
Feohnbb,  Zur  experimentalen  Aesthetik 
(1871)^  and  Yorschule  d.  Aesthetik  (1876); 
WiTiCEB,  Philos.  Stud.,  ix ;  Helwio,  Theorie 
des  Schonen  (1897).  (j.bjl.) 

Oood  [AS.  god] :  Ger.  Gut;  Fr.  bien  (pre- 
ferred), oon\  Ital.  bene.  Possessing  Wobth 
(q.  V.)  of  some  sort.  (w.B.B.-a.][.B.) 

Anything  which  satisfies  a  desire  has  worth 
in  that  respect,  and  is  called  good  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  this  same  thing 
may  yet  be  in  other  respects,  and  on  the 
whole,  bad.  In  a  fuller,  ethical  sense  the 
term  'good'  is  applied  only  to  that  whose 
worth  cannot  be  thus  inverted  or  changed, 
i.  e.  is  intrinsic,  sometimes  with  the  dis- 
tinctive adverb  'morally  good.'  Hence  the 
assertion  of  Kant  that  the  only  unconditional 
good  is  a  good  will. 

Good  as  a  substantive  means  a  thing  pos- 
sessing worth.    An  old  classification,  adopted 
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by  Aristotle,  divides  goods  into  external 
goods,  goods  of  the  body,  and  goods  of  the 
soul — ^m  which  the  inquiry  starts  into  the 
true  human  good;  and  this  inquiry  con- 
stitutes ethical  science.  C£  Class,  Idedle  u. 
Outer  (1886).  (W.B.8.) 

OoodnaMi  (ethical):  Qer.  daa  Oule;  Fr. 
bontS ;  Ital.  boiuiL  The  possession  of  intrinsic 
worth. 

The  term  has  the  same  vagueness  as  Good 
(q.  v.).  Hence  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Shaftesbury  {Inquiry,  Bk.  I.  §  3),  who  says 
that  goodness  depends  only  on  the  affections, 
and  may  belong  to  any  sensible  creature; 
whereas  'virtue  or  merit'  belongs  to  man 
only,  since  it  implies  the  reflex  or  moral  sense 
which  makes  the  conception  of  worth  and 
honesty  an  object  of  his  flection. 

€k)odnees  is  also  used  as  an  abstract  ex- 
pression for  that  which  is  morally  highest, 
or  of  greatest  worth — ^the  Good,  or  the 
SumcuM  BoNUM  (q.  v.).  In  this  sense  good- 
ness or  the-good-in-itself  (avrh  aya&6»)  is  used 
in  Plato's  B&pMie  to  express  the  ultimate 
ground,  not  only  of  moral  activity,  but  of  all 
reality.  It  is  thus  raised  from  a  purely 
human  to  a  universal  conception.         (w.b.8.) 

Goods :  Ger.  Outer  \  Fr.  biens ;  Ital.  merci. 
The  elements  that  constitute  wealth ;  objects 
capable  of  satisfying  human  desire. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  immaterial 
wealth  should  be  characterized  as  goods ;  and 
it  is  also  doubtful  whether  non-transferable 
objects  should  be  included  under  the  term. 
Marshall  adopts  a  very  wide  interpretation, 
including  at  once  things  external  and  in- 
ternal, material  and  personal,  transferable 
and  non-transferable.  But  it  seems  question- 
able policy  to  depart  so  widely  from  current 
usage.  (A.T.H.) 

GorgiaSy  of  Leontiiii.  A  Greek  orator 
and  sophist,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  and 
of  Empedodes,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  his  teacher.  The  influence  of  Zeno 
upon  him  was  supreme.  See  Pbb-Socbatic 
Peilosopht  (Sophists). 

Odschel,  Carl  Friedrioh.  (1781-1861.) 
German  philosopher,  follower  of  Hegel;  a 
jurist.  Educated  at  Bonn,  he  was  for  some 
time  counsellor  of  the  provincial  court  in 
Naumburg;  after  1845  ^^^  president  of  the 
Consistory  for  Saxony.  Died  in  Naumburg. 
He  sought  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of 
Hegel's  philosophy  with  Christianity. 

Gospel  [AS.  (?oi,God,  -f  tpdl,  a  narrative] : 
Qer,Evangdivm\  Fr,  Bvangile;  Ital,  evangeh, 
vangdo.    The  term  is  used  in  three  senses :  (i) 


The  most  general — good  news  of  any  kind ; 
(2)  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed 
throughout  Christendom — the  good  news  of 
redemption  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ;  (3)  by  analogy  from  (a),  the  dis- 
tinctive— possibly  new — teaching  peculiar  to 
a  man  or  school 

Gospels  is  the  collective  term  used  to  de- 
note the  writings  of  the  four  EvangeliBts — 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  For  obvious 
reasons,  these  writings  have  received  closest 
attention  from  Christian  and  anti-Christian 
writers  for  centuries.  Here  it  is  possible 
only  to  indicate,  and  this  with  the  utmost 
generality,  the  views  of  them  generally  enter- 
tained to-day.  Every  one  recognizes  that  the 
writings  attributed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  agree  among  themselves  in  very  striking 
ways — hence  their  ordinary  name  the  Synoptio 
Gbspels,  that  is,  the  Gospels  which  '  see  to- 
gether ' ;  similarly  all  agree  that  these  Gospels 
differ  in  the  most  marked  way  from  the  writing 
attributed  to  John,  often  called  the  '  spiritual 
Gospel.'  Hence  two  distinct  problems  have 
arisen  —  the  synoptic  problem,  and  the 
problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Many  would 
doubtless  admit  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
former  is  more  completely  understood,  and  is 
further  on  the  way  towards  satisfiEu^tory  solu- 
tion than  the  latter,  (i)  After  Eichhom 
(i794),Gieseler(i8i8),Schleiermacher(i8i8), 
and  Credner  (1836)  had  initiated  modem 
criticism  by  formulating  the  DoonifENTABT 
Htpothesib  (q.T.)y  the  greatest  desideratum 
for  a  fuller  elucidation  of  the  synoptic  problem 
was  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Matthew  and  Luke  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mark  on  the  other.  This  was  under- 
taken by  Weiss  and  Wilke  simultaneously 
(1838).  They  suggested  that  Mark  came  first 
in  the  order  of  time;  that  its  writer  presented 
more  precisely  than  his  companions  an  original 
document,  accessible  to  all  three;  and  that 
the  writers  of  Matthew  and  Luke  used  a  second 
document,  one  not  employed  by  the  writer  of 
Mark,  and  known  as  the  Log^a  of  Matthew. 
With  the  exception  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Tt^BiNOEN  SoHOOL  (q.  ▼.),  Now  Testament 
critics  have  in  the  main  followed  these  lines 
of  Weiss  and  Wilke  till  the  present  time. 
The  view  now  generally  approved,  though 
with  differences  in  detail,  upon  which  it  is 
impo8$>ible  to  enlarge  here,  is  that  the  three 
synoptic  writers  all  used  an  existing  (earlier) 
source  which  is  most  faithfully  presented  by 
the  writer  of  Mark;  that  the  writers  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  used  a  second  early  source 
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(oonBisting  of  Logia  or  sayings),  excerpts  from 
which  constitute  the  main  differences  between 
their  Gospels  and  that  attributed  to  Mark; 
that  possibly,  though  here  there  is  dispute,  the 
writer  of  Luke  had  these  Logia  before  him  in 
a  collection  which  contrasted  with  that  used 
by  the  writer  of  Matthew.  As  to  dates :  there 
is  least  evidence  regarding  Matthew,  which 
possibly  falls  within  the  ist  century.  Mark, 
too,  cannot  be  dated  with  any  certainty,  and 
probably  could  not  have  been  written  before 
A.  D.  68.  Having  regard  to  the  evidence 
which  the  Pauline  writings  throw  on  the 
subject,  Luke  cannot  w^  have  been  written 
after  a.d.  8o. 

(2)  The  problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
admitted  to  be  exceedingly  di£Scult,  even  if 
on  no  other  account  than  that  it  is  not  a 
historical  document  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
synoptics.  This  obviously  introduces  sources 
of  much  perplexity.  There  •  are  those  who 
altogether  deny  its  historical  character,  and 
point  out  the  impossibility  that  John  could 
have  had  a  part  in  its  authorship.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  sharply  contend  for  both 
these  positions.  It  seems  certain  that  this 
Gospel  was  well  known  by  a.d.  185,  and  it 
seems  problematical  that  it  was  quoted  by 
Basilides  in  a.d.  1 25.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  its  author  was  a  Jew.  Little  more,  of 
a  definite  character,  can  be  said.  After  all 
that  has  been  done  and  written,  one  is  forced 
to  agree  with  Hamack,  that  'the  origin  of 
the  Johannine  writings  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  history  of  literature  and  dogma,  the  most 
marvellous  enigma  which  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  presents'  {Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  96, 
97).  The  problem  of  the  relation  between 
the  Logos,  as  used  by  the  writer  of  John, 
and  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  conception — the 
point  where  the  entire  discussion  touches 
philosophy  most  closely — ^must,  like  the  whole 
Johannine  question,  be  regarded  as  still  wb 
tudiee. 

Literaiwre :  Revss,  Hist,  of  the  N.  T.  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Holtzicakn,  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T. ; 
WBizsiiCKSB,  Untersuch.  ii.  d.  evang.  Gesch. ; 
Wendt,  Die  Lehre  Jesu  (Eng.  trans,  of  2nd 
part);  P.  Ewald,  Das  Hauptproblem  d. 
Evangelienfrage ;  Keih,  Jesus  of  Nazara 
(Eng.  trans.),  i;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the 
N.  T.;  the  most  handy  summary  in  English 
(frt>m  an  advanced  standpoint)  is  Caspbnteb, 
The  First  Three  Gospels.  For  Fourth  Gospel : 
Watxins,  Bampton  Lects.;  Sghbnkel,  Char- 
acterbild  Jesu ;  Thoma,  Die  Genesis  d.  Johau. 
Evangel.;    Bbtbchlao,    N.  T.  Theol.  (Eng. 


trans.),  i.  216  f.;  Weiss,  life  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Sandat,  in  the  Expositor  (189 1—2); 
Habnaok,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u.  Elirche,  ii. 
189  f.;  WbizsXckbb,  Apostolic  Age  (Eng. 
trans.),  ii.  206  f.  (b.m.w.) 

CkrBrwnmMLt  (divine) :  Ger.  goUUehe  Re- 
gierung;  Fr.gowmnemetU  cUvin;  lial.govemo 
dtvino.  (i)  The  name  given  to  that  view  of 
God's  relation  to  the  world  which  is  im- 
mediately deducible  from  his  attribute  of 
omnipotence. 

(2)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  as  indicated  under  Thbo* 

DICT. 

Because  omnipotent,  God  governs  the  uni- 
verse according  to  his  will,  that  is,  in  oon- 
formiiy  with  his  nature.  This  is  the  positive 
side.  The  negative  appears  in  the  &ct  that 
this  conception  of  the  universe  (as  cosmos) 
excludes,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mere  determining 
fiate  and,  on  the  other,  mere  blind  chance.  In 
dogmatic  theology  this  idea  of  government 
refers  rather  to  nature  than  to  man,  the 
relationship  of  the  Deity  to  humanity  being 
expressed  more  eminently  in  the  scheme  of 
salvation.  See  Attbibutbb  (of  God),  God, 
Godhead,  and  Theodicy. 

Liieraiun:  McCosh,  Method  of  Divine 
Government;  FlI^oel,  Das  Wunder  u.  d. 
Erkennbarkeit  Gottes ;  De  Maboebie,  Th6o- 
dic^ ;  Herzog's  Real-Encyc,  art.  Th6odic^ ; 
LoTZE,  Microoosmus  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Obb, 
Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World; 
Pfleidebeb,  Philos.  of  Religion  (Eng. 
trans.),  iv.  20  f.;  Rbusch,  Nature  and  the 
Bible  (Eng.  trans.).  See  also  the  citations 
under  Religion  (philosophy  of),  Thbodict, 
and  in  Bibliog.  E,  i,  6.  (b.m.w.) 

GoTemmMLt  (political).  The  ruling  or 
directing  of  a  community  as  a  whole,  and  as 
organized  into  a  State  (q.  v.). 

The  discussion  of  govei-nment,  and  forms  of 
government,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Greek  philo- 
sophy. The  distinction  of  state  from  society 
is  vital  here :  a  society  with  a  common  govern- 
ment is  a  state ;  a  state  without  government 
would  be  a  mere  society.  It  is  not  essential 
that  the  ruling  or  directing  power  should  be 
sovereign  (in  Austin's  sense).  It  is  not  sove- 
reign in  subject  communities  (Mysore,  Basuto- 
land)  ;  but  the  two  qualities  are  usually 
combined.  See  also  Abistocbact,  Demo- 
CBACT,  and  State  (philosophy  of).  (J.b.) 

Grace  [Lat.  gratia]:  Ger.  AnmtUh;  Fr. 
grdee ;  Ital.  grazia,  graziosiidL  That  species 
of  the  beautiful,  or  of  aesthetic  value,  found 
primarily  in  ease  and  spontaneity  of  posture 
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or  moiioD,  and,  by  analogy,  in  freely  flowing 
curres  and  conioon,  in  slender  oolomns,  in 
epeech  or  condact  which  Buggests  ease  and 
spontaneousness  rather  than  power. 

It  is  thus  contrasted  with  the  sablime  or 
majestic,  but  the  element  of  smallness  is  not 
so  prominent  as  in  the  pretty.  Beauty  with 
the  element  of  dignity  inspires  respect,  and 
keeps  the  observer  at  a  distance;  grace 
attracts — a  fetctor  still  more  prominent  in  the 
German  Anmuth,  which  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  '  grace  and  charm.'  This  distinction  was 
suggested  by  Plato,  made  more  explicit  by 
Cicero,  and  elaborated  by  Schiller  {Anmuik 
u.  Wiirde).  Hogarth  distinguished  from  the 
waving  line  of  beauty  the  more  varied  serpen- 
tine line  of  grace  formed  by  winding  a  line 
about  a  cone. 

LiUraiure :  Schillbb,  Grace  and  Dignity, 
in  Essays,  Aesth.  and  Philos.;  Habticanh, 
Aesth.,  ii.  chap,  iv ;  Waltbb,  Gesch.  d.  Aesth. 
im  Alterthum ;  Spbnceb,  Essays,  ii.    (j.h.t.) 

Grace  (in  theology):  Ger.  Gnade;  Fr. 
grdee;  Ital.  grazia.  The  name  given  to  the 
special  attribute  of  God  manifested  to  hu- 
manity in  the  plan  of  redemption.  It  involves 
the  conception  of  favour,  accompanied  by 
spontaneity,  mercy,  and  goodness,  which  the 
recipient  has  not  merited. 

It  originates  in  God's  'eternal  pleasure.' 
God's  grace  is  held  to  establish  a  kingdom  of 
grace ;  and  here  the  controversies  with  which 
the  subject  is  connected  begin  to  emerge.  To 
what  extent  does  man,  looking  to  his  lost 
condition,  co-operate  with  God  in  this  king- 
dom of  grace?  The  antagonism  between 
AvousTiNiANiBM  (q.  V.)  and  Pelaoiaitibm 
(q.  v.),  as  between  Calvikism  (q.  v.)  and 
AjtMnoAKiSM  (q.  v.),  originated  here.  An 
antinomy  between  sin  and  freedom,  between 
grace  and  works,  displayed  itself  which  had 
Uie  greatest  influence  on  thought,  especially 
after  the  Reformation.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  these  problems  arise  in  a  universe 
which  is  presupposed  to  be  constructed,  as 
regards  man,  on  a  definite  plan.  Man  fell ; 
hence  God's  grace,  and  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  conception  has  called  up. 

Literoivfrt :  Lichtenbexger's  Encyc.  des 
Sci.  religieuses,  art.  Gr&ce  Divine,  by  Bois  ; 
OuKNiKGHAM,  Historical  TheoL;  Spbnbb, 
Yon  d.  Natur  u.  Gnade;  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyc.,  art.  Gnade,  by  Lanoe,  gives  full  litera- 
ture; ScHLBiEBicACHBB,  Glaubenslehre ;  any 
good  work  on  Biblical  theology — Oehlbb, 
Wbiss  (Eng.  trans.).  (b.m.w.) 

OraciM  (Christian).     A  term  used,  gener- 


ally in  Christian  ethics  or  in  homilies,  to 
indicate  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  ethico- 
religious  life  in  the  Christian  man.  The 
graces  are  practical  accompaniments  of  the 
main  Christian  virtues — faith  or  fidelity; 
love  or  steadfastness  of  g^ood  will ;  wisdom  as 
displayed  in  cheerful  hope.  They  reveal 
themselves  principally  in  the  unaffected  or 
unconscious  performance  of  duty  as  inspired 
by  the  Christian  ideal. 

Liieraiure:  see  Ethics  (Christian).  (b.m.w.) 

Grado  (of  consciousness)  [Lat.  graduB, 
degree]  :  Ger.  Rang ;  Fr.  grade^  rang ;  ItaL 
ordine.  Relative  position  in  the  scale  of 
animal  minds. 

Grade  is  the  term  recommended  for  the 
place  of  this  or  that  consciousness  from  the 
point  of  view  of  psychological  observation,  as 
opposed  to  the  relative  *  degree '  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  same  mind  from  time  to  time.  See 
Suboonsgious  for  the  further  working  out 
of  this  distinction.  ( j.mj.,  g.f.8.) 

Gxammar  [OF.  gramaire,  from  Med. 
Lat.  grammaria,  improperly  used  for  gramr 
fmUiea]:  Ger.  Orammatik;  Fr.  grammaire; 
Ital.  grammatica.  Orderly  presentation  of  the 
material  of  language. 

When  the  basis  of  arrangement  is  the  form 
and  relation  which  the  phenomena  exhibit  in 
actual  osOj  it  is  called  descriptive  grammar. 
Most  school  grammars  belong  to  the  de- 
scriptive class,  though  in  recent  days  a 
tendency  has  shown  itself  to  seek  aid  from 
historical  grammar,  so  £eu:  as  it  can  be  done 
without  compromising  pedagogical  clearness 
of  statement.  ^Yhen  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ment is  the  relation  to  an  order  of  historical 
development,  it  is  called  historical  grammar. 
When  the  basis  is  relation  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  psychological  life  of 
language,  it  is  called  general  or  philosophical 
grammar.  Only  two  peoples  have  inde- 
peodently  developed  complete  grammatical 
systems,  the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks.  The 
Hindu  system,  characterized  by  greater  ob- 
jectivity, gave  the  impulse,  when  opened  up 
to  Western  scholars  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  to  the  development  of  modem 
scientific  grammar.  The  Greek  system  origi- 
nated in  the  service  of  philosophy,  and  later 
freed  itself  from  the  leading-strings  of  meta- 
physics, only  as  the  accumulation  of  ordered 
facts  compelled  it.  The  little  handbook  of 
Greek  Grammar  prepared  by  Dionysius 
Thrax,  probably  in  the  2nd  century  b.  c,  under 
the  title  Tt^^vii  Aioyvaiov  Tpafifiarucov,  became 
the  basis  for  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars 
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down  to  modem  times,  and  detennined  the 
traditions  of  all  descriptiTe  grammar  in  the 
Western  world. 

LiUraifwni  H.  Stbhithal,  Gesch.  d. 
Sprachwiss.  bei  den  Griechen  n.  Romem 
(1863;  2nd  ed.,  1890);  Th.  Bbntbt,  Gesch. 
d.  Sprachwiss.  (1869);  R  DELBBt^ox,  Ein- 
leitnng  in  das  Sprachstudinm  (and  ed.,  1885, 
£ng.  trans.) ;  G.  Uhlio,  Dionysii  Thrads  Ars 
Grammatica  (1883).  (B.I.W.) 

Chrmndmir  (delirium  of):  Ger.  Qr^tin^ 
wahn,  Megalomomie  \  Ft.  dilire  des  grandeurs, 
migaiomame;  Ital.  deUrio  di  grandezza, 
msgalomama.  The  belief,  on  the  part  of  an 
insane  person,  that  he  possesses  unusual 
powers^  riches,  or  other  sorts  of  superiority : 
Mboaloiiania  (q.  v.). 

Delusions  of  grandeur  acoompauj  the  ex- 
cited or  exalted  forms  of  mania  and  oentral 
paralysis.  In  some  cases  this  fixed  delusion 
is  the  chief  symptom  of  insanity,  thus  forming 
a  monomania  of  grandeur,  or  pride.  For 
literature    see    Exaltatiov,    Mahia,    and 

MOHOIUNIA.  (J.J.) 

Gzapliio  Kethod  (of  recording)  :  see 
Labobatobt  akd  Appabatus,  n,  genmd. 

Gzmpliio  Kethod  (of  representation): 
Ger.  graphitehe  Methode;  Fr.  mkhode  gra- 
phique,  miihods  det  courhea;  Ital.  mUodo 
^njietk  The  presentation  to  the  eye  of  the 
results  of  measurements  or  statistics  by  means 
of  curves  and  other  figures. 


Wtight  in  ounett 

Fig.  I. 

While  an  algebraical  Cubyb  (q.  y.)  can  but 
rarely  represent  the  complex  quantitative  re- 
lations with  which  experimental  psychology 
is  concerned,  it  is  an  advantage  to  represent 
graphically  to  the  eye  the  relations  of  quanti- 
ties and  even  simple  numerical  results.  Thus 
the  subjoined  curve  (Fig.  i)  shows  the  esti- 
mate from  memory  of  the  weight  of  a  book 
(24  oz.)  made  by  fifty-six  students.  The 
estimates  (in  ounces)  are  the  abscissae,  and  the 


percentages  of  the  whole  numbera  making 
the  several  estimates  are  the  ordinates.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  such  curves  the  rela- 
tions between  ordinates  and  abscissae  are 
arbitrary.  Simple  numerical  results  can 
sometimes  be  illustrated  to  advantage,  as  by 
rectangles  or  secton.  Thus  if  of  every  100 
associations  47  were  classed  as  objectiye,  40 
as  logical,  and  13  as  verbal,  the  results  might 
be  represented  in  either  of  the  two  ways 
shown  in  Fig.  a.  (j.m^'k.c.) 


Fig.  a. 

This  method,  as  well  as  the  curve,  has  been 
much  used  by  Francis  Galton  for  psydio- 
logical  and  anthropological  data,  and  owes 
much  of  its  development  to  him.  Of.  Galton, 
Naiural  Inheritance,  and  Inqmriee  into 
Human  Faculty,  (j.m.b.) 

Gzaphology  [Gr.  y^07,  writing,  +  X6yot, 
lore] :  Ger.  Oraphologie,  Handechrifienkunde ; 
Fr.  grapMogie ;  Ital.  grafblogia.  The  study 
or  science  of  Handwbiting  (q.  v.). 

In  the  best  French  and  German  works, 
graphology  views  handwriting  as  a  motor 
indication  or  expression,  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  aid  of  and  along  with  the  other  motor 
activities  on  the  basis  of  psychological  prin- 
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oiples.  Aa  a  practical  art,  attempting  to 
interpret  or  read  character  in  indiyiduals 
friim  their  handwriting,  it  has  as  little 
scientific  baais  as  palmistry  or  phrenology. 
While  both  the  principles  and  conclusions  are 
frequently  of  doubtful  validity,  yet  the  study 
includes  the  legitimate  factors  in  a  possible 
science  of  handwriting. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  of  identi- 
fication of  handwriting,  graphology  is  also 
called  into  requisition,  and  the  term  grapho- 
logist becomes  equivalent  to  handwriting 
expert. 

The  pathology  of  handwriting  presents 
a  further  interesting  aspect  of  the  study. 
The  study  of  the  degeneration  of  hand- 
writing in  the  insane  (see  article  of  this  title 
in  Tuke's  Diet,  cf  PgycM,  Med.)  has  revealed 
characteristic  divergences  from  the  normal 
in  cases  of  genertd  paralysis,  idiocy  (see 
Piper,  Sckriftjprcben  von  Schwcuihdnrdgtn^ 
1893),  mania,  melancholia,  as  well  as  in 
hysteria,  changes  of  personality,  hypnotic 
states,  &c.  In  all  sudi  cases,  handwriting 
is  viewed  as  only  one  among  many  of  the 
significant  forms  of  highly  specialized  motor 
expressions.  Mirror  writing  (see  Ireland, 
Bifi  en  the  Brain,  1893,  299)  is  a  form  of 
writing  in  which  the  letters  are  reversed  as 
if  seen  in  a  mirror,  and  occurs  sporadically  in 
normal  individuals  (notably  in  children)  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  mental  disorders, 
and  offers  special  problems  of  interest  in  the 
development  and  dissolution  of  wilting. 
Agraphia  includes  the  inability  to  write  or 
difficulty  in  writing  resulting  from  dis- 
order in  the  cerebral  centre  for  writing. 
See  AoBAPHiA,  and  Speech  and  its  De- 
nscTS. 

Literature :  J.  Cb^ieux-Jamin,  L'&riture 
et  le  Caract^re  (1895,  also  in  £ng.  trans.); 
P.  Helot,  L'£criture  et  le  Caract^re  (1889) ; 
LotiiB  DBS  Champs,  La  Fhilos.  de  TEcriture 
(1892)  ;  also  the  periodical  La  Oraphologie, 
published  in  different  forms  since  1871. 
Eelbkmbteb,  Die  Schrift  (1879),  and 
Pbeyeb,  Psychol,  des  Schreibens  (i  895),  repre- 
sent the  most  valuable  attempts  to  interpret 
handwriting.  (j.j.) 

Gzatiflcation :  see  Satisfaction. 

Gzatitiido  [Lat.  groHtudo^  from  gratue, 
pleasing]:  Ger.  DarMarkeit;  Fr.  gratitude, 
reeonnaieaanee ;  lial»gratitudine,riconoecenza. 
The  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
of  a  favour  towards  its  donor,  involving  a  dis- 
position to  promote  the  good  of  the  donor. 
.  Oratitude,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  disposition 


I  to  promote  the  good  of  another,  is  a  special 
case  of  Benevolence  (q.v.) ;  but  seeing  that 
this  disposition  to  do  good  is  in  a  manner 
due  to  the  other  in  return  for  favour  received, 
the  quality  is  assimilated  to  Justice  (q.  v.). 
The  question  whether  gratitude  can  be  dis- 
interested, or  is  always  founded  on  self- 
love,  is  frequently  discussed  by  the  English 
moralists. 

Literature:  Hutchbson,  Inquiry,  §  a,  vi; 
J.  Oat,  Pftlim.  Diss,  to  King's  Origin  of  Evil, 
zlix;  Hume,  Princ.  of  Mor.,  App.  ii.     (w.b.8.) 

GzmTO  Xaxmoiiiefl.  An  erroneous  term 
for  Combination  Tones  (q.  v.).  (a.B.T.) 

GzavMHuidOv  Will«m  Jalcob  wa's. 
(i  688-1 74a.)  Dutch  philosopher  andmathemar 
tician.  Studied  in  Leyden.  Began  practising 
law  (i  707)  at  the  Hague.  In  1 7 1 5  he  accom^* 
panied  an  embassy  to  England  as  secretary, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Newton.  He  waa 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  In  1 7 1 7 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy at  Leyden,  and  introduced  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  to  that  institution.  His 
works  deal  in  part  with  Newton's  philosophy. 

GzmTitatioii  [Lat.  gratntare,  to  gravitate] : 
Ger,  Sehwerkrafi,  Gravitation ;  Fr.  gravitation ; 
Ital.  gravitazione.  That  seemingly  universal 
tendency  of  every  particle  of  matter  to  move 
towards  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
directly  as  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  (r)  which  separates  them. 

The  fact  that  all  bodies  on  the  earth's  sor* 
face  tend  to  fall  downwards  was  known  from 
the  beginning  of  human  experience.  That  the 
force  tiius  indicated  tends  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth  must  have  been  dimly  recognized 
since  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  That  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun  was  vag^iely  seen 
by  Kepler,  and  more  clearly  by  Huyghens  and 
others.  That  the  moon  gravitates  towards 
the  earth  was  shown  by  Newton,  who  first 
propounded  the  law  in  all  its  generality. 
Gravitation  differs  from  all  other  forces  of 
nature  in  being,  within  the  limits  of  human 
experience  to  the  present  time,  absolutely  in- 
capable of  increase,  diminution,  or  modifica- 
tion by  any  agency  whatever.  Through  all 
transmutations  of  the  forms  of  matter,  under 
the  highest  velocities  in  the  planetary  system, 
through  all  masses  of  extraneous  matter  that 
may  intervene,  every  pair  of  atoms  attract 
each  other  unceasingly  according  to  the  stated 
law. 

Intimately  associated  with  gravitation  is 
the  question  whether  it  ia  reaUy  an  actio  ad 
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distafu — whether  it  takes  place  without  any 
intervening  medium  or  other  agency.  Leibnitz 
objected  to  the  Newtonian  theory  that  a  body 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not.  This  negation  is 
accepted  as  an  axiom  by  many  physicists,  who 
find  support  for  their  view  by  the  apparently 
well-ascertained  fact  that  electric  and  magnetic 
attraction  and  repulsion  act  through  the  agency 
of  the  ether,  and  conclude  from  analogy  that 
gravitation  may  be  due  to  the  same  or  a  similar 
cause. 

Some  astronomical  phenomena  have  recently 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  gravitation  does 
not  vary  rigorously  as  the  inverse  square,  but 
increases  more  rapidly  towards  the  sun  by  an 
amount  so  minute  as  to  make  its  establish- 
ment difiicult,  except  by  the  most  refined  and 
elaborate  i*esearches.  The  simplest  proposed 
form  of  the  modified  law  is  fiiat  instead  of 
being  inversely  as  r',  it  is  inversely  as  r  to  the 
power  2 -fa?,  where 

X  =  0<OOOOOOl6X2  =   l6l2-HIO^^      (B.K.) 

Oreatast  Happinew :  Ger.  hochstes  Gliick ; 
Fr.  honheur  mtprime,  typrSme  fHidU;  Ital. 
fdieitd  tuprema.  The  greatest  possible  sur- 
plus of  pleasure  over  pain  in  the  life  or  lives 
referred  to ;  the  reference  being  either  to  an 
individual,  a  community,  mankind  at  laige, 
or  sentient  beings  generally. 

The  ethical  doctrine  that  greatest  happi- 
ness is  the  ideal  of  conduct  received  formal 
statement  in  Western  thought  by  Epicurus ; 
but  the  doctrine  that  the  greatest  happiness 
which  the  individual  ought  to  pursue  is  not 
his  own  happiness,  but  that  of  the  community, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  political  theory, 
and,  in  its  precise  formulation,  to  be  mainly 
due  to  certain  English  writers  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury. The  social  content  of  morality  was  un- 
doubtedly no  modern  discovery.  The  condi- 
tions required  for  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
happiness  are  laid  down  by  WoUaston  (Re- 
ligion cf  Nature,  1722);  and  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  others  was  made  the  criterion  of 
virtue  by  such  writers  as  John  Gay  {Prelim. 
Diss,  to  Kin^s  Origin  of  EvU,  1731,  zxxvi) 
and  Hutcheson  {Syst.  of  Mor.  PMlos,,  1 755). 
Hutcheson  makes  their  *  tendency  to  universal 
happiness '  the  criterion  of  the  material  good- 
ness of  actions  (whereas  their  formal  goodness 
consists  in  their  flowing  '  from  good  affections 
in  a  just  proportion '),  and  this  criterion  is 
systematically  applied  by  him. 

One  of  the  most  difetinctof  early  statements 
of  this  criterion  is  in  Priestley's  Essay  on  the 
First  Prine,  ofOovemment  (i  768) :  '  G^ie  good 
and  happiness  of  the  members,  that  is,  the 


majority  of  the  members  of  any  state,  is  the 
g^reat  standard  by  which  everything  relating 
to  that  state  must  finally  be  determined' 
(p.  17).  The  double  phrase  'good  and  happi- 
ness '  does  not  imply  here  that  good  is  difieroit 
from  happiness,  for  it  is  immediately  added 
that  'justice  and  veracity,  for  instance,'  have 
'  nothing  intrinsically  excellent  in  them  sepft- 
rate  from  their  relation  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind'  (p.  x8).  A  similar  view  is  found 
in  Beccaria  {Dei  ddOH  e  deUe  pens,  originally 
published  in  1764),  who  asserts  that  the  only 
proper  end  for  legislation  is  '  la  massima  feli- 
city divisa  nel  maggior  numero ' — an  expres- 
sion rendered  in  the  English  translation  {^rd 
ed,,  1770)  by  the  phrase  to  which  Bentham 
afterwards  gave  currency,  'the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number.'  The  consti- 
tuents of  greatest  happiness  are  enumerated 
by  Bentham  {Prine,  of  Mor,  and  LegidJ),  and 
inade  the  basis  of  a  hedonistic  calculus.  The 
importance,  as  sources  of  happiness,  of  perma- 
nent objects  of  interest  is  brought  out  by  J.  S. 
Mill  (  Utiliiarianismf  chap,  ii),  and  still  more 
by  Sidgwick  {Meth.  of£th.,  JJI.  xiv). 

Literatiure:  the  authors  cited;  see  also 
Ethics,  and  Ethical  Theobixs,  and  Biblioo. 
F,  2,  r.  (W.B.S.) 

Qreek  Teniiinolog7(con8ideredinrelat]on 
to  Greek  philosophy). 

( I )  The  vocabulary  of  European  philosophy 
has  its  principal  source  in  the  technical 
language  of  Greek  philosophers.  Of  this 
technical  language,  a  portion  has  passed 
directly  over  into  our  modem  philosophical 
usage,  e.  g.  a  number  of  the  familiar  terms 
of  ihe  traditional  formal  logic,  such  as 
syllogism,  enthymeme,  &c.  A  portion,  how- 
ever, and  in  fact  a  very  large  portion,  has 
reached  us  in  the  form  of  Latin  translations 
and  imitations  of  Greek  terms.  Of  this  part, 
again,  there  are  subdivisions.  The  classical 
Roman  philosophical  writers  began  the  process 
of '  making  the  dialectic  art  speak  in  Latin  ' 
(see  citations  in  Prantl,  Oesch.  d.  Logik,  i.  511, 
at  the  outset  of  an  important  discussion  oJF 
the  Roman  terminology).  The  words  sub- 
sUmUa  and  essentia,  as  translations  of  ovo-uiybe* 
long,  for  instance,  to  this  first  stratum  of  Latin 
imitations  of  Greek  terms.  A  second  group 
of  Latin  terms  and  phrases,  formed  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  originals,  is  found  in  the 
theological  terminology  of  the  Latin  Church. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  constitutes  a  third 
period  during  which  Latin  imitations  or  trans- 
lations of  Greek  originals  entered  philosophical 
language.    And  from  time  to  time,  in  modem 
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philosophy,  the  coining  of  new  compounds,  of 
Greek  origin,  has  gone  on  side  by  side  with 
a  continuation  of  the  processes  to  which  the 
scholastic  vocabulaiy  itself  was  due.  The 
effective  tendency  to  add  to  all  these  sources 
of  philosophical  terms  the  modern  vernacular 
languages  themselves  has  existed  ever  since 
Meister  Eckhart,  whose  Middle  German  vocabu- 
lary contained  many  striking  imitationsof  Greek 
and  of  scholastic  terms  by  means  of  purely  Ger- 
man words  (e.  g.  Istigkeit  for  essentia  =  owria). 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of 
Greek  terminology  has  been  manifold,  and  in- 
direct as  well  as  direct,  since  even  the  terms 
of  veiTiacular  origin  are  often  more  or  less 
obviously  modelled  after  Greek  terms. 

(2)  The  process  whereby  the  Greek  termino- 
logy of  philosophy  arose  and  became  gradu- 
ally more  elaborate  and  more  settled  is,  in 
outline,  as  follows. 

First,  the  early  thinkers,  in  the  Pre- 
Socratic  period,  began  by  undertaking  to  dis- 
cover general  explanations  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  things.  In  advancing  their  theories, 
they  were  from  the  start  led  to  emphasize 
certain  aspects  of  the  physical  world — aspects 
which  they  deemed  of  especial  importance  as 
furnishing,  or  as  illustrating,  their  explana- 
tions. To  these  emphasized  aspects  they  gave 
names,  some  of  which  were  sdready  familiar 
in  popular  language.  So  the  early  names  of 
the  elements,  water,  air,  fire,  were  of  course 
words  in  daily  use.  But  in  two  ways  the 
undertaking,  thus  begun,  very  soon  led  to  new 
developments.  First,  certain  of  the  aspects 
of  the  world,  which  the  philosopher  was  led  to 
emphasize,  were  less  familiar  to  the  popular 
mind,  and  required  relatively  new  names,  so 
that,  before  long,  quite  novel  coinages  began 
to  appear  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  philo- 
sophy, or  else  words  before  existing  were 
given  a  prominence  that  at  once,  by  taking 
them  out  of  their  more  usual  context,  changed 
them  into  technical  terms.  Of  the  former 
tendency,  present  for  instance  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean vocabulary,  the  coinage  of  new  abstract 
nouns  by  individual  philosophers  remains, 
even  to  the  present  time,  a  familiar  example. 
Here  is,  in  fact,  a  perennial  accompaniment  of 
abstract  thought ;  and  few  systematic  thinkers 
have  failed  to  coin  at  least  one  or  two  abstract 
nouns.  Of  the  words  already  existent,  but 
turned  into  technical  terms  by  the  way  in 
which  they  are  isolated  and  emphasized,  the 
antipov  of  Anaximander  forms  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy..  When 
Pomer  {Od»  viii.  340 :  see  Schmidt's  Synony- 


ffUk  d.  grieehischen  SpradiSf  iv.  512)  makes 
Hermes  speak  of  dtaitoi  dircipo»«ff,  the  meaning 
of  the  Homeric  mrtLpwp^  as  'numberless/  is 
clear.  But  what  Anaximander  meant  by 
calling  his  elementary  material  the  3n€ipov 
(i.  e.  the  Ii^tnite^  or  as  Burnet,  in  the  work 
cited  below,  renders  it,  the  BaundUss)  becomes 
something  at  once  technical  and  obscure, 
about  whose  precise  meaning  there  has  been 
much  discussion.  The  term  presumably  means 
(see  Windelband,  Gesc^i.  d.  alien  Ph-Uos,^  25, 
and  Schmidt's  SyfKmymik,  in  the  passage  just 
cited)  at  once  that  which  is  boundless  in  its 
power  to  originate  new  products,  and  boundless 
in  its  extent ;  and  it  is  thus  a  typical  example 
of  an  early  and  undifferentiated  terminology, 
whose  meanings  and  usages  have  indeed  too 
much  of  the  '  boundless '  about  them. 

(3)  But  next,  even  when  the  early  philo- 
sopher coins  no  new  words,  and  does  not  con- 
sciously intend  any  unfamiliar  usage  of  the 
already  existent  terms,  still  it  is  his  fat6  to 
find  his  most  familiar  words  altering  their 
meaning  as  he  uses  them.  For  to  him  these 
familiar  words  soon  come  to  name  principles 
and  ultimate  processes,  rather  than  the  objects 
ordinarily  in  question  when  common  sense 
employs  the  words.  In  vain  then  does  the 
thinker,  anywhere  in  his  choice  of  fundament- 
ally important  terms,  cling  to  the  speech  of  the 
people.  His  thought  transforms  whatever  it 
touches.  The  vvp  dtl  C»^p  (fire  evei^living)  of 
Heraclitus  is  so  characterized  by  him  that  it 
soon  loses  much  of  the  seeming  of  the  merely 
sensuous  '  fire '  of  the  common-sense  world 
with  which  he  no  doubt  intends  to  identify  it. 
For  this  world-fire  is '  kindled  and  extinguished ' 
according  to '  fixed  measure ' ;  it  is  intelligent; 
it  is  '  want  and  satiety ' ;  and  so  in  many  other 
ways  fire,  taken  as  the  name  of  the  world- 
principle,  soon  alters  its  significance,  and  can 
no  longer  be  conceived  as  mere  fire.  Here 
again  we  deal  with  a  tendency  ever  since  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  terminology.  The 
later  vocabulary  of  psychology,  of  ethics,  and 
of  metaphysics  is  full  of  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  technical  usage  has  again  and  again 
come  to  make  the  familiar  seem  strange,  ^us 
everybody  uses  the  verb  to  be,  and  distinguishes 
l)etween  existence  and  non-existence;  but  a 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  for 
'  being '  at  once  seems,  to  the  popular  mind, 
something  extremely  recondite ;  and  the 
most  common  words  soon  appear  utterly 
foreign  and  mysterious  when  once  they  are 
found,  in  such  a  discussion,  as  technical  terms* 
I  From  the  Eleatic  philosophers  down,  and  very 
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notably  in  Plato's  outological  dialogues,  such 
as  the  Parmenideg,  the  SopkUt,  and  the 
PhUdnu,  this  is  what  happens  to  the  terms 
used  for  being.  ' 

(4)  The  consequence  to  which  these  often 
unconscious  transformations  of  the  popular 
usage  lead  is  that  ere  long,  in  early  Greek 
philosophy,  each  thinker  comes  to  employ,  upon 
occasion,  conscious  devices  for  marking  off  his 
own  peculiar  usage  of  terms.    To  this  end : 
(a)  He  sometimes  otjects  to  the  popular  view^ 
because  it  does  not  sufficiently  observe  the 
meanings  and  distinctions  of  its  own  words. 
In  calling  attention  to  such  popular  confusions, 
the  thinker  indeed  intends,  so  far,  to  clarify 
ideas  without  of  necessity  reforming  vocabu- 
lary.    But  the  effect  upon  terminology  is  in- 
evitable, since  the  distinction,  once  emphasized, 
renders  impossible  the  naive  usage.  The  attack 
of  Parmenides  upon  the  common  opinions  about 
the  relation  of  being  and  non-being  involves, 
for  instance,  just  such  an  insistence  upon  the 
importance  of  a  distinction  already  known  to 
language,  but,  as  Parmenides  holds,  neglected 
by  common  sense.     You  cannot  tndff  apeak  of 
non-being ;  you  must  not  recognize  it.     For  it 
is  absolutely  different  from  being.     The  result 
of  such  observations  becomes  of  importance 
for  the  future  of  terminology.     Or  again :  (6) 
The  thinker,  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion, 
is  led  to  express  his  own  theory  of  things  by 
consciously  asserting  that  certain  terms  and 
phrases  in  common  use  are  essentially  mu- 
Uading,  so  that  for  them  there  ought  to  be 
mbstittUed  such  and  such  other  words.      To 
make  observations  of  this  kind  is  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  definite  terminology,  in  case 
the  observations  are  themselves  at  all  success- 
ful. Thus  the  early  thinkers,  after  Parmenides, 
when  attention  has  once  been  called  to  the 
deeper  problems  about  the  genesis  of  things, 
are  found  using  such  expressions  as  that  of 
Empedocles  :  '  Tliere  is  no  origination  (ffMru) 
of  anything  mortal,  nor  yet  any  end,  .  .  .  but 
only  mixture  and  s^aration  of  what  is  mixed 
(^i(iff  and  dioXXajif).     But  amongst  men  it  is 
caiUed  ff>wns'  (see    Fairbanks,   First    Philo- 
sophers of  Greece,  162).    Or  again,  Anaxagoras 
declares  that '  llie  Greeks  do  not  rightly  use 
the  terms  "coming  into  being  "and '^perishing" 
{t6  di  ytptadtu  jcal  dn6hXva3euY     As  a  fact,  he 
continues,  one  should  use  the  terms  cv/A^toTfo-^ 
and  duucpipta&tUf  terms  which  again  mean  mix- 
ture and  separation  (Fairbanks,  op.  cit.,  245). 
Efforts  towards  an  establishment    of  usage 
which  have  reached  this  stage  involve  an  in- 
tentional adjustment  of  terms  to  doctrines, 


and  herewith  the  history  of  terminology  propw 
begins. 

(5)  The  next  higher  stage  is  the  one  especi* 
ally  due,  in  Greek  thought,  to  the  influence 
of  Socrates,  and  in  part  also  of  the  Sophkta. 
The  undertaking  to  d^me  tsrms  now  becomes 
a  recognized  piurt  of  the  philosophical  ideaL 
Defining  tarms    and    reflectively  clarifying 
ideas  are  henceforth  undertakings  that  pro- 
gress  side  by  side.      The  vethod   involved 
becomes  a  very  important  portion  of  the  dia- 
lectical art.     The  Platonic  dialogues  develop 
this  art  with  great  and  conscious  virtuosity. 
The  elementary  faults  in  definition  are  wdi 
recognized  (see  the  often-quoted  passages  in 
Plato's   Theaetstus,  146-7,   208  D;     in  the 
Meno,  7 1  B ;  and  in  the  Gorgias^  448  B  ;  and 
cf.  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Grieehen,  3rd  ed.,  Th.  IL 
Abth.  I.  617).    In  avoiding  these  faults,  and 
in  developing  true  definitions,  one  also  under- 
takes to  create  a  more  precise  terminology. 
By  means  of  the  processes  of  classiJicaHon  and 
difdsion  of  terms  and  of  ideas  so  extensively 
developed  by  Plato,  one  comes  to  arrange 
terms  in  more  systematic  groups,  the  hier- 
archy of  classes  in  the  case  of  the  subdivisions 
of  any  latest  class  requiring  the  seUetion  of 
appropriate  tsrms  for  all  the  members  of  the 
bieranshy.      Such   systematic  arrangements, 
however,  often  also  require,  for  the  filling  out 
of  the  omissions  in  the  scheme,  the  coinage  of 
new  termSf  and  this  coinage  is  now  guided  by 
needs  of  which  the  method  makes  one  definitely 
conscious.     The  direct  influence  of  the  ait 
of  classification  upon  the  organization  of  philo- 
sophical terminology  is  thus  from  the  start 
visible,  and   may  be  especially  observed   in 
the  more  technical  Platonic   ^Ualogues,  such 
as  the  Parmenides,  Theaetetus,  Sophist,  and 
PhiUbus,     The  art  in  question  also  inevitably 
develops  its  own  special  terminology,  whereby 
its  variousprocesses  are  themselves  named  (see, 
for  a  general  survey  of  the  Platonic  use  of 
classification,  the  monograph  of  Lukas,  JHe 
Methode  d,  Einthmlung  bei  Plato,  Halle,  1888. 
In  this  monograph,  special  summaries  of  the 
terminology  used  by   Plato  for  the  art  of 
classification  are  g^ven,  pp.  28, 54, 85, 1 1  o,  2.1 6). 
Todivide  a  larger  class  into  itssubdivisionsisex- 
pressed  in  Plato  by  the  verbs  rcfivf  cv  and  duuptU 
vOai,   He  uses,  both  for  logical  classes  and  sub- 
classes, the  terms  ycVof  and  cidof ;  but  no  definite 
distinction  between  these  two  terms,  as  gsnsks 
and  species,  exists  for  Plato  (see  also  Campbell, 
in  Jowett  and  Campbell's  ed.  of  the  BepubUc^ 
300).     Yet,  despite  this  high  development  of 
the  Platonic  art  of  classifying  and  organizing 
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terms  and  meanings,  Plato  himeelf  is  led  to  no 
established  system  of  philosophical  tenns,  such 
as  Aristotle  undertook  to  develop.  Plato'snsage 
varies  with  the  different  dialogues,  and  in 
ways  that  have  suggested  to  many  investigators 
inquiries  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  Platonic 
use  of  language  in  the  various  periods  of  his 
literary  activity  (Campbell,  Lutoslawski,  &c. 
See  the  literature  in  Lutoelawski's  book  (cited 
below),  and  the  recent  papers  of  Natorp, 
Arch.  /  d.  Gtsch,  d.  Philoa.,  xii).  These '  stylo- 
metric'  investigations,  to  be  sure,  concern 
much  more  than  matters  of  technical  termino- 
l^^Sy*  Campbell  caUs  Plato's  philosophical 
terminology  'incipient,  tentative,  transitional,' 
and  points  out  that  he  regarded  the  sophistic 
efforts  in  this  direction  as  pedantry.  In  fine, 
then,  the  art  of  defining  terms  is  &r  Plato 
a  &vourite  and  highly  elaborate  art,  but  he 
applies  it  each  time  f^fresh ;  and  he  is  never 
disposed  to  be  bound  by  the  usage  involved 
in  the  results  of  his  previous  efforts. 

(6)  In  Aristotle,  terminology  and  the  ideal 
of  a  philosophical  system  culminate  together. 
At  the  outset  of  his  various  systematic  dis- 
cussions, Aristotle  often  engages  in  a  more  or 
less  extended  argument  regarding  what  does, 
and  what  does  not,  fall  within  the  precise 
scope  of  any  particular  branch  of  science.  In 
such  and  such  matters  the  physicist  (^orucor) 
is  interested;  the  metaphysician  {6  npAros 
4>tk6aotl>os)  is  concerned  with  other  aspects ; 
and  yet  others  are  the  affairs  of  the  student  of 
dialectics  or  of  morals.  The  boundaries  oftJte 
seiencea  thus  stand  as  definitely  named  and 
conscious  limiiattona  of  that  freedom  of  the 
argument  to  wander  wherever  it  will,  upon 
which  Plato,  in  the  TheaeUiua,  had  laid  such 
stress,  and  of  wliich  Plato's  most  famous 
dialogues  furnish  so  many  instances.  This 
new  tendency  in  Aristotle  is  only  one  symptom 
of  the  general  interest  of  that  philosopher  in 
technically  distinguishing  the  various  aapecU 
of  things,  in  fixing  upon  terms  and  expressions 
suited  to  each  aspect,  and  in  solving  fundor 
mmUal  prMems  hy  means  of  this  mdhod  of 
diaUwitions,  For  Aristotle's  divisions  of  the 
sciences  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  same  in- 
terest which  gets  expressed  in  the  modem 
'division  of  labour,'  since  Aristotle  himself 
covered  the  whole  range  of  the  various  sciences, 
whose  provinces  he  all  the  while  divided,  by 
their  definitions,  from  one  another.  Nor  yet 
is  his  interest  merely  that  of  the  lover  of 
system  for  its  own  sake ;  for  Aristotle  is  no 
pedant.  His  use  of  the  distinctions  of  a 
highly  wrought  terminology  is,  to  a  consider- 


able extent,  due  to  his  effort  to  harmcnize  the 
various  jpoinis  of  view  of  earlier  thinkers,  and 
to  solve  apparent  contradictians  by  showing 
how,  'in  a  certain  sense,'  each  of  two  apparently 
contradictory  propositions  can  be  true.     Thus 
terminological  organization   and   definiteness 
is,  with  Aristotle,  a  conscious  instrument  of  his 
many-sidedness.    In  finding  his  various  terms, 
Aristotle  makes  free  use  of  the  rich  materials 
already  prepared  for  him  by  the  previous 
thinkers,  especially  by  Plato.    In  tlie  fifth 
book  of  the  Metaphysics  he  gives  us  a  specimen 
of  his  terminological  method,  in  the  form  of 
a  discussion  of  the  various  meanings  of  a  series 
of  philosophical  terms  and  usages.    This  book 
was  presumably  written  as  a  separate  essay, 
and  many  of  its  distinctions  are  elsewhere 
more  fully  discussed,  in  their  systematic  places. 
But  the  device  of  ai  once  apjjedlvng  to  general 
usage,  while  at  the  same  time  consciously  puri- 
fying and  altering  it,  is  much  more  systemati- 
cally used  by  Aristotle  than  by  Plato,  with  the 
result  that  almost  no  terms  pass  through 
Aristotle's  hand  without,  as  Eucken  says,  re- 
taining traces  of  the  influence  of  his  thought 
(Eucken,    Geseh,  d.  p^dlos,   Terminol,,  26). 
Meanwhile,    Aristotle    freely    invents    new 
terms,  in   a   way  easily  rendered   possible 
by    the    facility  of  foiming    compounds  in 
Greek.    Eucken  (loc.  cit.)  enumerates,  as  a 
mere  specimen  of  Aristotle's  construction  of 
terminology,  a  list  of  some  seventy-five  new 
terms  and  expressions,  but  regards  the  philo- 
sopher's transformation  and  fixation  of  the 
earlier  usages  as  of  still  more  historical  im- 
portance.    A  notable  characteristic  of  the 
Aristotelian  language,  also   dwelt  upon  by 
Eucken,  is  the  setting  into  sharp  antithesis  of 
terms  formerly  either  synonymous,  or  else  less 
sharply  distinguished.     Thus  ycror  and  tHht 
with    him    first    assume    their    well-known 
antithesis  as   genus  and    species.     Another 
familiar  Aristotelian  antithesis  is  that  of  c^r 
and  dui^ca-tf  (permanent  condition  or  eetab- 
lished  habit  on  the  one  hand,  temporary  or 
changeable  disposition  on    the  other   hand). 
Still  more   important    is  the    antithesis  ot 
dvpofus  and  cW/^ycta  (capacity  or  potentiality  on 
the  one  hand,  attainment  or  a^uality  on  the 
other) ;  and  well  known  is  also  the  character- 
istic contrast  between  frpmpw  rg  ^vati  and 
vp6Ttpw  frphe  ^ftat,  which  plays  such  a  part  in 
Aristotle's  theory  of  knowledge  (the  former 
expression  meaning  the  universal  principle,  or, 
as  Prantl  is  fond  of  calling  it,  der  schopferische 
fiegrif^  the  creative  notion  or  form;    while 
the  latter  expression  refers  to  the  individual, 
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especially  to  the  seoBaoiis  individual,  which  in 
mwr  knowledge  comes  first,  while  in  the  nature 
cf  thingt  the  nniversal  is  prior  to  the  in- 
dividusi).  These  are  all  classic  instances 
of  the  evchdian  of  termindlogy  in  Aristotle 
through  eharper  d^erentiaiion  of  expressions 
end  of  meanings. 

(7)  In   consequence,  philosophy    owes    to 
Aristotle  a  very  large  portion  of  its  later 
technical  terminolc^.     In  logpc  the  deht  is 
especially  ohvious  and  well  kuown,  since  here, 
even  where  Aristotle  uses  expressions  already 
employed  hy  Plato  or  hy  other  writers,  their 
definitive  meaning  or  usage  is  rightly  most 
associated  with  Aristotle's  name.    The  well- 
known  tahle  of  Categories ;  the  terms  substance, 
accident,    quality,    quantity,   relation,    &c. ; 
the  classes  of  judgments ;  the  names  of  the 
processes,  or  of  the  means,  of  inference,  and  of 
the  modes  and  figures  of  the  syllogism  (apart 
from  a  few  later  additions  or  formal  refine- 
ments of  Aristotle's  terminology) ;  the  names 
of  the  principal  fallacies  of  the  textbooks  of 
formal  log^c;    the  well-known  metaphysical 
distinction  between  form  and  matter  (a  dis- 
tinction now  very  familiar  even  in. popular 
language) ;  the  terminology  of  all  the  principal 
ontological    problems — these,    whether  'pre- 
served to  us  in  the  original  Greek  terms,  or 
represented  by  Latin  translations,  are  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  Aristotelian 
contributions  to  the  speech  of  later  thought. 
It  is  true  that,  upon  closer  examination,  the 
part  played  by  Plato  in  the  preparation  of  all 
these  expressions  appears   greater  than   at 
first    sight.       Plato,    for    instance,    in    the 
TheaetetuSy  already  gives    what   Lutoslawski 
ventures  to  call  the  first  table  of  categories 
{Theaet.  185);    and  in  the  Sophist  and  the 
PhiUbus  other  efforts  towards  a  systematic 
list  of  fundamental  notions  are  present.     In 
many  other  cases  Plato  has  also  prepared*  the 
way.     But,  as  we  have  already  found  Eucken 
pointing  out,  Aristotle  is  even  more  important 
as  a  reformer  and  an  establisher  of  previously 
suggested  terminology,  than  as  an  inventor  of 
wholly  new  terms.    In  the  other  branches  of 
science,  Aristotle's  terminology  is  of  great 
historical  importance,  although  the  growth  of 
knowledge  has  in  many  regions  tended  to  set 
beside  Ms  terms  others  of  later  date.    Of 
permanent  significance  is   his   terminology, 
especially,  in  the  philosophical  portions  of 
the    philosophy   of   nature,  in    psychology, 
in  ethics,  and  in  such  portion  of  political 
science  as  his  own   discussions   have  most 
affected.  ... 


(8)  In  later  Greek  philosophy  the  termino- 
logy of  the  Stoics  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  most  significant  und  characteristic  ad- 
vances of  all  the  later  Greek  terminology  have 
to  do  (i)  with  the  growth  of  a  dearer  oonr 
sdousness  as  to  the  inner  life,  and  as  to  the 
contrast   between   the  objective  and  subfeedw 
aspects  of  reality  (see  Eucken,  op.  dt.,  31 ; 
and  the  terminological  discussions  in  Siebecli^s 
Oeseh.  d.  Psychol.,  Th.  I,  Abth.  II,  especially 
Siebeck's  account  of  the   later  doctrine  of 
the  emotionSy  222-41,  and  the  summary  of 
later  doctrines  as  to  the  practical  aspect  of 
mental  life,  241-61,  as  well  as  the  chapter 
on    the   concept  of    eonsciausness,  331-42). 
The  later  Greek  terminology  is  influenced  (ii) 
by  the  relations  bettoeen  philosophy,  cmd  the 
now  more  or  less  independent  developments  of 
the  special  scienees,  such  as  medicine.     Here 
the  psychophysical  problems  connected  with 
psychology  are    of  especial   importance  for 
terminology.     The  doctrine  of  the  pneusna,  or 
^  vital  spirit,'   is  a  typical  instance    where 
medical  and  philosophical  speculations  inters 
acted,  and  influenced  terminology  (see  Siebeck, 
op.  cit.,  130-60).     Here,  indeed,  the  theories 
in  question  had  their  basis  in  very  early  think- 
ing, and  their  place  in  Aristotle.      But  the 
Stoics,  and  Galen  (who  died  about  200  a.  d.), 
extended  and  systematized  both  the  empirical 
bases  and  the  speculative  applications  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  pneuma,  and  the  result,  in  one 
direction,  influenced  even  the  quite  modem 
terminology  of  psychological  theoiy  (e.  g.  in 
case  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  '  animal 
spirits ') ;  while,  in  another  direction,  through 
a  contact  with  Jewish  theology  (in  Philo  and 
in  the  Jewish- Alexandrine  speculation  gener- 
ally), the  theory  of  the  pneuma  came  to  occupy 
a  place  of  vast  importance  in  the  history 
of  theology.     The  well-known  popular  dis- 
tinction of  'body,  soul,  and  spirit'  becomes 
historically  intelligible  only  in  the  light  ci 
this  particular  development  of  terminology; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  received  ex- 
pression in  terms  belonging  partly  to  the  same 
historical  context.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  the  psychophysical  termino- 
logy is  also  seen  in  ijie  later  doctrine  of  the 
temperaments,  systematized    by   Galen,  and 
since  very  widely  popularized  through  psycho- 
logical discussions  (cf.  Siebeck,  op.  cit.,  278* 
90).     Other  instances  of  this  type  of  tennino- 
'  logical  development  are  not  lacking.     But  (iii) 
the  later  terminology  expresses  a  constantly 
.increasing  interest  in  the  problems  of  theology, 
viewed  as  such.    Despite  the  growing  sense 
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of  the  contrasts  between  inner  and  onter,  sub- 
ject and  object,  good  and  evil,  divine  and 
mundane,  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  is  pre- 
vaiUngly  monistic,  recognizes  such  contrasts 
only  in  order  to  attempt  to  reduce  them  again 
to  unity ;  and  the  terminology  of  the  theories 
here  concerned  became  important  for  all  later 
theology.  Central  in  this  development  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  X6yos.  The  philosophical  use 
of  this  term  began  indeed  with  Heraclitus, 
bat  as  a  metaphysical  term,  for  the  dbjecHve 
re€uon  in  things,  it  had  gone  into  the  back- 
ground since  that  thinker,  both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  giving  other  terms  the  preference. 
The  Stoics  revived  it,  and  developed,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  a  considerable  terminology, 
whose  applications  were  at  first  pantheistic. 
Later,  through  Philo,  as  well  as  through  the 
inner  development  of  certain  Stoical  and 
eclectic  tendencies,  the  term  logos  came  into 
relations  with  theistic  doctrines,  and  attained 
a  very  important  place  in  Christian  theology. 
The  rolations  between  the  term  logos  and  the 
beforo-mentioned  vvtvfia  were  from  an  early 
stage  close,  and  the  interpretation  given  to 
both  became  also  of  critical  significance,  in  the 
discussious  regarding  the  monistic  and  dual- 
istic  interpretations  of  the  rolations  between 
God  and  world,  and  between  the  divine  spirit 
and  the  individual  soul.  (Upon  the  logos^ 
and  the  whole  rolated  terminology,  see,  in 
addition  to  the  systematic  histories  of  Greek 
philosophy,  Heinze's  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  d, 
grieehisehsn  PhUos,,  Oldenburg,  1872.)  In 
close  connection  with  the  theological  pro- 
blem stands  that  rogarding  the  fireedom  of  the 
foiU,  whose  influence  upon  psychological  ter- 
minology goes,  together  with  the  consequences 
of  that  advance,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  irmer  life 
above  mentioned  (cf.  Siebeck,  op.  cit.,  248  ff. ; 
Heinze,  op.  cit.,  125  ff.,  153  ff.).  And  next 
(iv)  the  later  terminology  is  significant  in 
its  more  puroly  ethieal  aspects.  The  Stoical 
definition  of  the  highest  good  as  the  concordant 
or  consistent  life,  or  as  the  life  in  accordance 
with  nature  {6fiokoyovfifv»s  Qv,  or  6fuiknyovfup»s 
t£  if>va€i),  is  an  instance  of  an  exprossion  that 
has  since  been  in  very  general  use  (cf.  Zeller, 
PhUos.  d.  Griechen,  Th.  Ill,  Abth.  I,  2x1). 
The  concept  of  the  indifferent,  which  is  neither 
good  nor  ill,  but  is  a  mere  matter  of  fortune  (the 
adui^opov  in  general),  is  exprossed  by  another 
characteristic  Stoic  term.  The  Stoic  theory 
of  virtue,  and  of  the  various  special  virtues, 
involves  a  terminology  that  is,  in  part,  modelled 
after  Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  part  indepen- 
dently exprossed.    The  doctrine  of  the  absoluie 


distinction  between  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
amongst  men,  and  of  the  absence  of  degrees  in 
the  possession  of  the  virtues,  also  affects  the 
ethical  terminology  of  the  Stoics.  These  may 
serve  meroly  as  examples  of  Stoic  usage. 
Less  significant  are  the  Epicurean  additions 
to  ethical  terminology,  (v)  In  the  later,  and 
especially,  again,  in  the  Stoic  logic,  there 
appear  considerable  alterations  and  elabora- 
tions of  former  terminology,  as  well  as  new 
expressions.  (Hero  one  may  consult  especially 
Pnmtl,  Geseh,  d,  Logik,  i.  412-96.  More 
compendious  is  Zeller's  account,  PhUos.  d. 
Griechen,  Th.  Ill,  Abth.  I,  63-70,  86-1x4.) 
In  the  first  place,  hero,  the  technical  name 
logic  is  itself  of  Stoic  origin,  Aristotle  having 
used  the  terms  diakftcrucos  and  dvakwucos.  The 
term  dialectic  survives,  to  be  sure,  as  the  usual 
one  for  the  Stoics  also.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Stoics  offer  a  revised  table  of  categories, 
wheroin,  instead  of  the  Aristotelian  table, 
they  offer  a  list  of  four  categories,  substratum 
(r6  vfroKtififvoy),  quality  (to  vot6p),  staie  or. 
condition  {r6  vw  ^^x^v),  and  relation  or  rela- 
tive state  {t6  np6s  ri  nw  tix^v).  They  also  pay 
considerable  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
judgment, and  in  this  region  develop  a  complex 
and  formal  terminology,  especially  in  case  of 
the  theory  of  the  hypothetical  judgment.  A 
similar  development  of  relatively  new  ter- 
minology exists  in  case  of  their  theory  of  the 
hypothetical  syllogism  (see,  in  particular, 
F^rantl,  op.  cit.,  470).  Finally,  (vi)  apart 
from  the  foregoing  characteristics  of  the  later 
terminology,  there  is  to  be  noted  a  general 
alteration  of  the  context  and  significance  of 
the  various  conceptions  of  philosophy — ^an 
alteration  which  is  due  to  the  deepening  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  the  centuries  imme- 
diately following  the  Christian  era,  to  the 
broadening  of  those  interests  in  common 
humanity  which  grew  with  civilization,  to  the 
greater  prominence  given  by  later  thought  to 
the  destiny  of  the  individual  soul,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  richer,  if  also  more  problem- 
atic and  confused,  life  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  of  early  Christianity.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  has  to  be  rememberod  that  terms 
such  as  those  for  justice,  for  freedom,  for  the 
divine,  for  reason,  and  for  humanity,  neces- 
sarily tend  to  have  a  greater,  although  also 
vaguer,  depth  of  meaning  for  later,  ancient 
thinkers  than  for  those  whose  world  was  a 
narrower  one.  .  That  this  greater  depth  of 
meaning  also  often  implies  a  more  obscuro 
character,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  thinkers 
to  lose  sight  of  the  sharper  definitions  of  their 
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temu ;  and  that  the  same  progress  in  human 
experience  leads,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  in- 
creasing temptation  to  seek  escape  from  all 
these  too-puzzling  life-problems  by  means  of 
formalism  and  pedantiy:  these  are  the  in- 
evitable mishaps  of  a  more  complex  civiliza- 
tion. In  general,  moreoYer,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that,  if  the  life  of  humanity,  after 
the  Christian  era,  faced  problems  of  deeper 
meaning  than  those  of  the  Greek  cities,  there 
was  never  again  present,  in  the  ancient  world, 
the  creative  power  that  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  possessed,  so  that  the  later  ancient  philo- 
sophy was  never  adequate  to  its  vastly  enlarged 
task.  In  the  work  of  the  last  great  thinker 
of  Greek  philosophy,  Plotinus,  the  older  tei^ 
minology  was  not  notably  reformed  or  in- 
creased ;  but  the  deepened  insight  into  re- 
ligious and  ethical  problems,  and  the  vaster 
world  in  which  Plotinus  lived,  tend  to  change 
the  force  and  the  implication  of  hia  terms  in  a 
way  which  Eucken  has  in  general  discussed 
(op.  cit.,  39  f.). 

(9)  The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Greek  terminology  is  intended  only  as  a  rude 
outline,  to  suggest  the  general  motives  that 
appear  to  have  determined  the  development 
of  philosophical  speech.  Upon  the  subject, 
taken  in  its  entirety,  no  adequate  treatise 
exists.  Materials  bearing  upon  the  topic  have 
been  collected  in  the  most  various  ways,  and 
lie  scattered  throughout  the  literature  of 
ancient  philosophy.  While  therefore  no  ade- 
quate bibliography  of  our  topic  can  here  be 
given,  it  is  proper  to  add  to  the  few  foregoing 
literary  references  a  more  formal  mention  of 
a  number  of  aids  to  a  study  of  Greek  ter- 
minology. Of  the  general  histories  bearing 
upon  ancient  thought,  Zeller's  PkUosophie  der 
Chiechen  contains,  usuaUy  in  the  form  of  foot- 
notes, a  great  many  discussions  of  individual 
terms.  These  discussions  are  introduced  at 
points  of  the  text,  determined  by  the  general 
interests  of  Zeller's  explanation  of  the  various 
doctrines,  so  that  here,  as  is  usual  throughout 
the  whole  literature  of  philosophy,  the  ter- 
minological interest  is  subordinated  to  the 
systematic  and  to  the  expository  interests. 
The  general  index  to  Zeller's  history,  published 
as  a  supplement  to  the  third  edition  (the  first 
part  only  being  referred  to,  in  this  index,  in 
its  fourth  edition),  is  inadequate  as  a  termino- 
logical index  of  the  notes  in  question,  so  that 
for  Zeller  s  best  remarks  the  student  must  in 
general  seek  in  their  own  places.  Briefer  are 
the  discussions  of  terms  to  be  found  from 
time  to  time  in  Ueberweg*s  and  Windelband's 


histories.  The  latter  author,  in  his  General 
Hititofy  ofPhUoaophy,  treats  of  the  develop- 
ment of  concepts,  rather  than  of  the  philo- 
sophers as  individuals,  or  of  their  systems  as 
separate  wholes;  but  no  very  great  space  is 
given  to  the  special  history  of  terms,  although 
many  terms  are  incidentally  treated.  In 
Windelband's  account  of  Greek  philosophy  in 
tiieHandbuA  der  kUi88i$ehenAUerthiumauri9§en 
schaftf  there  are  also  a  good  many  brief  state- 
ments of  a  terminological  character.  Prantl's 
GeeehichU  der  Logik  is  decidedly  full  in  its 
account  of  the  development  of  the  logical 
vocabulary;  but  once  more,  the  material  is 
widely  scattered  through  Prantl's  text,  and 
is  not  easy  to  find  for  the  purposes  of  the 
history  of  special  terms.  A  valuable  collection 
and  comparison  of  all  of  the  various  enumera- 
tions which  Aristotle  gives  of  his  categories 
(see  the  summary  table  in  Prantl,  i.  207)  is 
a  good  example  of  the  elaborateness  of  Prantl's 
work  in  this  field.  Specially  upon  terminology 
itself  Eucken  has  written,  in  his  admirable 
and  compact  G^eeehickU  der  pkSoeophiechen 
TemUnciogie,  several  times  cited  in  the  fore- 
going. Here  pp.  8-47  are  devoted  to  a  sketch 
of  the  histoiy  of  Greek  terminology.  The 
relations  of  the  technical  terminology  of  Greek 
philosophy  to  the  language  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  to  the  popular  and  literary  usage,  can  be 
extensively  studied  by  a  use  of  J.  H.  Heinrich 
Schmidt's  St/nonynUk  der  griechiechen  Sprache 
(Leipzig,  1876-86, 4  vols.),  where,  of  necessity, 
the  philosophical  vocabulary  is  always  treated, 
so  to  speak,  as  an  episode  in  the  general 
development  of  the  luiguage,  but  where  a 
gpreat  mass  of  material  bearing  upon  our 
subject  has  been  collected,  compared,  and 
indexed.  Examples  of  Schmidt's  method,  and 
of  its  relation  to  philosophical  interests,  are 
his  article  13  (i.  28a  ff.)  on  yfyvwcrm cv ;  his 
series  of  articles  41-50,  at  the  outset  of 
Book  n,  on  the  Greek  expressions  for  space 
and  time  relations;  his  article  81  (ii.  527- 
49)  on  ihnij  the  exiBtential  vocabulary, 
and  the  copula;  and  his  article  147  (iiL 
621-55)  ^^  ''^  <^cl  its  allied  terms.  Of 
no  little  interest  for  an  understanding  of  the 
relations  between  the  popular  and  the  technical 
vocabulary  of  ethics  is  Leopold  Schmidt's 
£thik  der  alien  Oriechen,  The  terminology 
of  Greek  psychology  receives  much  attention 
in  Siebeck's  Oeeehichte  der  Peychologie  (Erster 
TheU). 

(10)  Passing  from  more  general  to  more 
special  works,  the  vocabulary  of  the  early 
Greek  philosophers  has  been  discussed,  with 
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maoh  independence,  although  in  the  uBOal 
incidental  way,  by  Burnet,  in  his  Earli/  Oreek 
PMloBopky  (see,  for  example,  his  account  of 
the  term  ^wnsy  p.  lo ;  Arfipoi^,  p.  59  ^O*  ^^ 
garding  the  terminology  of  Plato,  the  material 
is  indeed  oppressively  vast,  but  for  that  reason 
extremely  hard  to  bring  into  order.  Ast's 
Lexikon  Platonicum  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1853-8) 
is  still  the  principal  attempt  at  a  complete 
account  of  the  Platonic  vocabulary,  ^ere 
exists  also  Mitchell's  Index  Oraecitatis  Plor 
Undcae  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1832V  Li  the  third 
volume  of  Jowett  and  Campoell's  edition  of 
the  BepubUe,  an  essay  by  Campbell  upon 
'Plato's  Use  of  Language'  contains,  as  its 
second  part,  a  study  of  the  Flatonie  diction. 
Of  this  part  of  the  essay  one  sub-section 
(pp.  291-340)  is  especially  concerned  with 
Plato's  philosophical  expressions.  The  Plap 
tonic  vocabulai^  upon  its  ontological  side  has 
been  very  elaborately  analysed,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  '  history  of  concepts  and  of  terms,' 
by  Peipers,  in  his  Ontologia  Platoniea  (Leipzig, 
1 883).  Plato's  logical  terms,  not  withoat  mach 
discussion  of  other  sides  of  his  vocabulary, 
find  place  in  Lutoslawski's  recent  work  upon 
The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato's  Logic 
(London,  1897).  In  this  book,  moreover,  since 
the  author  is  much  concerned  in  attempts  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  Plato's  writings  by 
means  of  stylometric  criteria,  an  account  is 
given  of  a  long  series  of  works  that  have  been 
devoted  to  various  aspects  of  Plato's  style  and 
language;  and  in  consequence  Lntoslawski's 
book,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  is 
a  valuable  bibliographical  aid  to  any  one 
interested  in  a  comparative  study  of  the 
literature  regarding  Plato's  language  and 
usage  of  terms.  In  the  case  of  Anstotle,  the 
centre  of  all  study  of  his  vocabulary  remains 
the  great  Index  of  Bonitz,  which  forms  the 
concluding  volume  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
edition  of  Aristotle's  works.  The  recent 
Aristoteles-Lexikon  of  Kappes  (Paderbom, 
1894),  founded  upon  the  Bonitz  Index,  bat 
put  into  an  extremely  compendious  form,  is  a 
serviceable  vocabulary  of  Aristotle's  technical 
terms,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  student  who 
is  finding  his  way  into  Aristotle.  Wallace's 
Aristotle  also  contains  brief  definitions  of  a 
large  number  of  Aristotelian  terms.  Aristotle 
himself,  especially  in  the  logical  treatises,  and 
in  the  Metaphysics,  has  done  much  to  render 
definite  the  task  of  studying  his  terminology, 
by  discussing  extensively  the  various  meanings 
of  terms.  He  was  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  first  writer  upon  terminology. 


(xx)  To  pass  to  still  more  special  aids  to 
terminological  study,  we  may  mention  a  few 
specimens  of  the  literature  dealing  with  par- 
ticular terms,  or  groups  of  terms.  Here  the 
most  prominent  place  will  be  given  to  examples 
of  the  literature  of  Aristotelian  terms.  The 
English  editions  of  the  individual  dialogues 
of  Plato  often  contain  discussions  of  the  ter- 
minology of  the  dialogue,  or  comparisons  with 
other  dialogues.  To  limit  ourselves  here  to 
two  very  recent  cases : — In  an  edition  of  the 
PhiUbus,  by  Bury  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1897),  there  is  an  appendix  upon  *t6 
&tr«ipoy  in  Early  Greek  Thought,'  followed  at 
once  by  another  upon  '  t6  airupov  and  ro  nipas 
in  Plato'  (see  op.  cit.,  178-95).  In  a  later 
appendix  (20X-IX),  Bury  discusses  the  Pla- 
tonic and,  incidentally,  the  general  Greek  con- 
ception of  truth  (dX^^cia).  In  his  edition  of 
the  Timaeus  (London,  1888),  Archer  Hind, 
in  his  lengthy  introduction,  discusses  a  part  of 
the  Platonic  ontological  vocabulary,  in  various 
dialogues,  as  well  as  in  particular  in  the 
Twiaeus  itself,  and  in  his  notes  discusses  also 
many  points  of  Platonic  terminology.  On 
Aristotelian  terminology,  one  may  here  first 
mention  Brentano,  Von  der  mannigfaehen  Be^ 
deiUung  dee  Seienden  bei  AristoteUs  (1862), 
an  account  of  the  Aristotelian  ontological 
concepts  and  terms,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  concepts  of  actual  and  possible  being,  and 
of  the  categories.  Of  standard  importance 
is  Trendelenburg's  Oesehiehte  der  Kategorienr 
lehre  in  his  Historische  Beitrdge  zur  PhiUh 
Sophie,  i.  Bee  also  Newman's  edition  of  the 
Polities, 

Of  the  same  subject  Schuppe  has  treated 
in  his  little  book  Die  AriHtelischen  Eate" 
gorien  (Berlin,  1871).  The  ontological  voca- 
bulary of  Aristotle  is  dealt  with  in  the  two 
standard  editions  of  the  Metaphysics,  that 
of  Bonitz,  and  that  of  Schwegler.  Bee  also 
the  dissertation  of  Bernard  Weber,  De  xnnrlas 
apud  Aristotelem  Notions  eiusque  CognoscendeLe 
Batione  (Bonn,  X887) — a  very  clearly  stated 
account  of  all  the  principal  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  terms  in  question.  On  the  Aristo- 
telian concept  of  amyiof  there  is  a  much  older 
dissertation  by  Eug.  Pappenheim  (Berlin, 
1 856),  entitled  De  Necessitatis  apud  Aristotelem 
Notione,  which  contains  also  a  study  of  the 
terms  t6  dvparop  and  r6  iw^tx^^^^t  ^^^  of  the 
related  terminology.  A  Berlin  dissertation  of 
1866,  by  Oscar  Weissenfels,  discusses  Chance 
and  Matter  in  their  ontological  relations,  under 
the  title  De  Casu  et  Svhstantia  AristoteHs,  but 
contains    fewer   terminological    comparisons. 
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An  important  matter  of  Aristotelian  usage  is 
included  in  the  topic  of  a  dissertation  by 
Johann  Schmitz  (Bonn,  1884),  J^^  ^wnw 
apud  Aristotdem  NoHone^  dusqus  ad  Antmam 
Batione.  The  terminology  of  Aristotle  regard- 
ing the  Intellect,  active  and  passive,  in  its 
relation  to  all  the  much-debated  problems  of 
Aristotle's  doctrine  upon  that  subject,  comes 
under  consideration  in  Brentano's  Psychologie 
des  AruMeUs  (Ifainz,  1867);  and  the  later 
history  of  the  question  (down  to  1882)  is 
summed  up  in  an  essay  by  Zeller,  originally 
published  in  the  Berlin  A(»d.  SttztrngtbericJUe 
for  1882,  under  the  title  Ueher  die  Lehrt  dea 
ArittoUUa  vcn  der  Ewigkdi  der  WdL  See 
also  Eugen  Eberhard,  Die  Aristotdieche  Defini- 
tion der  SeeU  und  ihr  Werthfur  die  Gegenwart 
(Berlin,  1868).  An  important  topic,  both  of 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  psychology,  bearing 
upon  the  usage  of  a  difficult  term,  is  treated 
in  the  dissertation  of  Peter  Meyer,  6  6v/aSs 
apud  ArietoteUm  PlaUmemque  (Bonn,  1886). 
The  same  term,  together  with  other  psycho- 
logical terms  in  Aristotelian  usage,  forms  the 
topic  of  Dembowski's  dissertation  (Konigs- 
berg,  1 881):  (i)  i^«  Kowov  ttUrOtiTfipiov  Nadura 
$t  Natione;  (2)  De  Natwra  et  NoUone  roG 
Bvfutv  quatemis  est  Pare  6pt(tios.  Another 
important  psychological  term  is  the  subject  of 
an  essay  by  J.  Freudenthal,  Ud>er  den  Begri^ 
dee  WorUe  ^m^raaia  (Gottingen,  1863),  who 
on  p.  52  ff.  compares  the  <l>ayraaia  with  other 
related  mental  processes,  and  so  discusses  also, 
in  a  measure,  the  terminology  of  these  pro- 
cesses. Both  psychological  and  epistemological 
terms,  especiiJly,  of  course,  the  latter,  receive 
treatment  in  Eampe's  Erkennimestkeorie  dee 
ArietoteUe  (Leipzig,  1870).  Upon  the  syste- 
matic terminology  of  Aristotle's  zoological 
writings  there  is  a  dissertation  by  Ludwig 
Heck  (Leipzig,  1885),  entitled  Die  Hawpt- 
gruppen  dee  Thiere^steme  bei  ArietoteUe  wnd 
eeinen  Nachfolgem,  which  also  gives  space  to 
the  classifications  and  terminology  of  Pliny 
and  Albertus  Magnus.  The  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  Aristotle  regarding  the  elements, 
together  with  this  side  of  his  terminology,  is 
treated,  in  its  relation  to  later  thought,  by 
Lorscheid,  Arietoteiee'  Eif^uee  auf  die  Ent- 
wickehmg  der  Chemie  (Mlinster,  1872). 

These  form  a  few  examples  selected  from 
the  literature  of  the  moie  difficult  or  less 
accessible  portions  of  the  Aristotelian  ter- 
minology. The  philosopher's  ethical  vocabu- 
lary h&B  been  very  extensively  discussed, 
but  is  perhaps  sufficiently  treated  in  various 
standard  editions  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethice. 


The  need  of  a  systematic  treatment  of  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  terminology  is  made 
only  the  more  obvious  by  these  fragmentary 
notes  of  the  literature ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  due  attention  will  ere  long  be  given  to 
this  need.  (J-b.) 

Glossabt. 

The  numenls  refer  to  the  paragTaphs  of  the  ariide. 


dX^^cia,  II. 

"A/Atoa  (immediate):  in 
Aristotle,  see  Higel's 
Tbbkinoloot,  IV  (a). 

dyaXvTUC^t,  7. 
&w€ip€¥,  2,  10,  II. 

7^rof,  5,  6. 
ytyif^OKtip,  9. 

8i6$wi9f  6. 
!ka\€ieTuc69f  8. 
9iapua$at,  5. 
ma/us,  6,  and  see  PowxE. 

c7rai,  9,  and  see  Bxivo 

Iri/>7cia,6,andsee  PowsB. 
U",  6. 

K0t»6v  ala$tir^pioi^f  11. 
k6yot,  8. 


rods,  9 :  see  also  Nous. 


o  BvfiiiSf  II. 

^if,  II. 

ou<r»a,  (i), 
cf.    Latik 
LOOT,  7. 


TEBimro- 


vycv/ia,  8. 

wp6r€pw  (in  phrases),  6. 

mvp  (of  Hersclitas),  3. 

rdSuPoror,  1 1. 

rd  IvZ^liASWcvy  II. 

rd  W^of,  II. 

T^  MwATf  7. 

rd  9p^  ri  waff  Ixor,  8. 

r6  wt  1x0*^1  7* 
rbinnmdfuvnv,  7. 

ipearroffiOf  II. 
^vaufSff  6. 
^^iff,  4,  10,  II. 


Greeny  Thomas  HBll.  (1836-82.)  An 
English  philosopher,  born  at  Birkm,  Yorkshire; 
died  at  Oxford.  His  father  was  rector  of 
Birkin.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  i860  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Balliol,  and  in  1862  won  the 
Chancellor's  prize  for  an  essay  on  noyels.  In 
1866  he  became  a  tutor  at  BallioL  In  187a 
he  was  re-elected  Fellow,  and  in  1878  Whyte 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Neo-Hegelian  movement  in 
England. 

Gregarione  Instinct  [Lat.  grex,  a  flock] : 
Oer.  fferdeninetinkt ;  Fr.  instinct  grSgaire; 
Ital.  ietinto  daggregazione.  The  instinct  to 
go  in  companies.  The  alternative  theories  of 
this  instinct  are  those  of  Instikct  (q.v.) 
generally. 

Liieratttre:  see  titles  given  under  Com- 
parative PsTCHOLOOT,  and  Social  Psycho - 

LOOT.  (J.1C.B.) 

Oreganoasness :  see  Obegabious  In- 
stinct, and  Sociality. 

Gresham's  Law:  Ger.  OreAam'echee  Oeeetz; 
Fr.  hi  de  Greeham ;    Ital.  legge  di  Oreeham, 
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The  principle  that  the  worse  currency  drives 
out  the  better,  so  far  as  its  quantity  will 
permit. 

Observed  as  long  ago  as  Aristophanes,  but 
more  distinctly  formulated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  in  the  i6th  century.  The  proviso 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  definition  was  em- 
phasized by  Bicardo. 

A  man  will  tend  to  use  light  coin  for  pay- 
ing his  debts,  and  heavier  coin  for  export  or 
melting.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  light  coin  to 
meet  the  demand  for  the  former  purpose,  the 
heavier  coin  will  disappear  horn  circnhi- 
tion.  (A.T.H.) 

Grief  [Fr.  ^Tt«f,  grievance,  from  Lat.  gravis^ 
heavy]:  Ger.  Kwnm&Ty  Weh  (woe);  Fr. 
chagrin,  peine ;  Ital.  pena,  dciare  (maraie). 
Painful  Emotion  (q.  v.)  accompanying  con- 
sciousness of  loss  or  other  misfortune  to  self 
or  others. 

It  is  manifested  in  a  relatively  passive  way, 
by  disturbance  and  depression  of  organic 
functions,  by  cries,  complaints^  and  movements 
which  give  relief  by  drawing  off  nervous 
energy,  rather  than  by  specific  motor  atti- 
tudes towards  environing  conditions  such  as 
characterize  fear,  anger,  &c.  Grief  is  the 
analogue  on  the  perceptual  and  ideational  level 
of  mere  physical  suffering  on  the  sensational 
level.  Indeed,  there  are  border  cases  in  which 
it  is  difBcult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two : 
the  bodily  expression  is  similar  in  both  cases. 
This  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  fear  as  well 
as  of  grief;  but  in  fear  there  is  a  further 
complication,  which  gives  the  emotion  its  dis- 
tinctive character:  there  is  a  more  or  less 
imperative  demand  for  practical  adjustment, 
in  view  of  an  emergency,  together  with  more 
or  less  of  felt  incapacity  to  deal  with  the 
situation  effectively.  Extreme  conditions  of 
grief  are  distress  and  woe. 

LiUrature:  Grief  has  had  little  inde- 
pendent treatment.  For  its  depressive  effects 
on  circulation,  &c.,  see  the  experimental 
titles  under  Emotion,  and  in  Bibliog.  G, 

2,  k,  (O.F.8.,  JJf.B.) 

Grootv  Oeert  de,  QtirhBxdxm  ICagniui. 

(1340-84.)  French  philosopher,  educated  in 
Paris,  who  taught  philosophy  in  Cologne  with 
success.  He  suddenly  decided  to  become  a 
popular  preacher,  and  founded  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Common  Life.  He  wss  a  disciple  of  Buys- 
broek,  the  great  practical  mystic.  Thomas  k 
Kempis  was  reared  under  the  influence  of  the 
Brotherhood  founded  by  Geert  de  Groot  for 
the  purpose  (among  others)  of  attracting  the 
common  people  to  a  religious  and  church  life, 


by  using  tiie  vulgar  tongue  in  church  and  in 
translations  of  the  Bible. 

Groot  (Kngo  do) :  see  Gbotius. 

GroM  Sanungo :  Ger.  Bruito-einnahme ; 
Fr.  produU  brtU ;  ItaL  guadagno  lordo.  The 
total  income  from  an  industrial  process,  or 
group  of  processes,  without  deducting  for 
things  destroyed  in  the  work. 

Gross  earnings  may  be  measured,  either  by 
the  means  of  satisfaction  which  a  person  re* 
ceives  in  a  certain  time;  or  by  tiie  money 
which  com^  into  his  hands,  as  a  result  of 
things  which  he  does  for  others.  The  aggregate 
of  gross  receipts  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity constitutes  the  '  societary  circulation ' 
of  Newcomb.    See  Cibculation,  and  cf.  Net 

EasNINGB.  (A.T.H.) 

GsotOv  Ooorgo.  (1794-187 1.)  English 
historian  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Clay  Hill, 
Rent,  and  died  in  London.  He  became  vice- 
chancellor  of  London  University,  and  later 
president  of  University  College. 

OrotOy  Vikolaj  Jakovlovii.  (1852-99.) 
Educated  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  Historical-Philo- 
logical Institute  of  Niezhin  (1876),  and  full 
professor  at  the  universities  of  Odessa  (1883) 
and  Moscow  (1889).  Became  president  of 
the  Psychological  Association  of  Moscow 
(1889),  and  editor  of  the  Voproei  PhUosojphii 
from  its  foundation  (1889).  He  wrote  in 
BuBsian  and  French. 

Grotooqno  [Ital.  groUa,  an  artificially 
made  grotto]:  Ger.  groieek;  Fr.  grateeque; 
Ital.  grotteeco,  A  species  of  the  fantastic, 
including  an  element  of  caricature  or  humour, 
unconscious    or    intended.        Cf.    Cabica- 

TUBX.  (J.H.T.) 

The  grotesque  seems  to  stand  to  the  formal 
element  in  the  requirement  for  beauty  much 
as  the  comic  does  to  the  material  or  '  mean- 
ing '  element  As  the  comic  is  the  aestheti- 
cally distorted  in  respect  to  meaning,  so  the 
grotesque  is  the  distorted  in  respect  to  form.  In 
both  cases  the  e£fect  is  possible  psychologically 
only  when  the  aesthetic  is  not  only  possible 
but  is  actually  suggested.  (j.m j.) 

Literaivre:  Stmonbs,  Essays  Speculative 
and  Suggestive;  H.  Schnbboans,  Gesch.  d. 
grotesken  Satire  (1894),  i  ff. ;  the  general 
works  cited  under  Absthbtics  and  Bbautt  ; 
see  also  Biblioo.  D,  d.  (j.h.t.) 

Orotiiuiy  Kngo  (Kngo  de  Groot).  (1583- 
1645.)  An  eminent  Dutch  jurist  and  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Delft,  educated  in  Leyden. 
He  accompanied  the  Dutch  embassy  to  Paris 
in  1598.     In  1613  he  became  pensionary  of 
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Rotterdaniy  bat  in  1618,  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  liberal  party,  he  wai  impriaoned.  Es- 
caping from  prison,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  well  received,  and  in  1634  appointed 
Swedish  ambassador  by  Ozenstiem.  Died  at 
Rostock  on  a  journey.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  work  Dt  Iwn  BdU  ei  Pocib:  Ltbri 
Tre$. 

Gvoimd  [AS.  gmni]:  Ger.  Ortmd;  Fr. 
rotsoit^  fonaemetU;  Itu.  retgione,  evidenza. 
Any  objective  condition  of  Bslief  (q.y.). 

(O.7.6.,  J.H.B.) 

Gzofimd  (in  philosophy):     see  Wobld- 

OBOUmD. 

Gzonnd  (logical) :  see  Bbabok  (sufficient). 

Chxmp  [Fr.  graupe] :  Ger.  Oftippe ;  Fr. 
(as  above);  Ital.  gruppo.  A  plurality  of 
individuals  apprehended  or  treated  together, 
yet  with  recognition  of  their  individuality. 

The  second  clause  of  the  definition  marks 
off  the  group-idea  from  the  Gbnbbal  Con- 
OBPr  (q.  v.).  The  group-idea  embraces  all  the 
individuals  at  once,  with  their  peculiarities; 
so  no  single  individual  can  represent  or  stand 
for  the  group.  The  recognition  of  likeness  in 
the  individuals  is  not  necessary  to  the  group, 
as  it  is  to  the  general ;  nor  is  there  of  necessity 
any  abstraction  from  their  qualities.  Yet  both 
of  these  characterize  some  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, a  horse,  virtue,  and  a  bag  of  diamonds 
may  constitute  a  group ;  but  the  character  of 
value  may  not  (i),  or  may  (2),  be  the  reason 
for  grouping  them,  and  liiey  may  not  (i),  or 
may  (3),  be  apprehended  as  a  group  of  three. 
These  two  cases  may  be  known  as  (i)  the 
'  simple  or  concrete,'  and  (2)  the  '  numerical 
or  abstract '  group  respectively. 

The  concrete  group  is  probably  first  in  the 
child's  mind,  and  also  in  ^e  mind  of  primitive 
man,  before  the  rise  of  counting.  Children 
and  savages  have  groups  which  are  only  thete 
fingers,  tkue  sianea,  ftc,  not  these  ol^ects  nor 
so  tnanp  objects.  Yet  since  the  perception  of 
likeness  conies  very  early,  and  requires  direct 
motor  adaptation,  the  groups  which  are 
generalizations  of  like  particulars  are  soon 
most  important.  And  on  the  basis  of  this 
general  sameness  the  idea  of  substitution 
arises,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  notion  of 
the  numerical  unit — the  first  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  notion  of  Numbeb  (q.v.). 
The  numerical  group,  however,  involves  a 
further  step,  i.  e.  the  dropping  of  all  concrete 
marks  in  Uie  units  ;  the  abstracting  from  all 
particularity.  The  unit  must  become  not 
only  liable  to  substitution  for  any  other  in 
the  same  group,  but  also  for  any  other  in  any 


other  group.  This  is  aided  probably  by  the 
direct  comparison  of  groups,  by  which  a  group 
of  groups  is  secured.  It  is  on  account  of  thu 
extreme  abstractness,  no  doubt,  that  the  idea 
of  number  is  so  late  an  achievement.  The 
mathematical  use  of  the  numerical  group  is 
illustrated  in  connection  with  Numbeb  (q.v.). 

The  grouping  tendency  seems  to  be  funda- 
mentally connected  with  activity.  The  need 
of  treating  things  in  groups  creates  a  practical 
interest  in  their  apprehension  in  groups. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  direct  resort  to 
grouping  in  all  rhythmical  performances — 
a  brealong  up  into  three  notably — which 
serves  to  create  'measure'  and  'tempo'  in 
music  and  dancing.  The  subjective  aooentna* 
tion  of  certain  terms  of  a  series — due  possibly 
to  adjustments  of  movement  or  of  the  atten- 
tion— serves  to  make  primitive  groupings,  and 
may  possibly  account  for  all  of  them.  The  sub- 
jective grouping  of  active  impulses  would  seem 
to  make  the  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  unit — 
both  the  unit  of  substitution,  and  the  abstract 
numerical  unit— easier,  seeing  that  a  unit  of 
action  is  capable  of  direct  manipulation,  and 
is  also  free  from  the  compelling  characters 
attaching  to  concrete  external  objects. 

Literature :  apart  from  the  topics  Rhtthh 
and  Numbeb  (see  those  terms),  the  group  has 
had  little  discussion  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view.  (j.m.b.,  q.f.s.) 

Oxonp  (in  mathematics) :  see  Mathematics, 
and  Numbeb. 

Chxmp  (social).  Any  specific  collection  of 
individuals,  e.  g.  family,  community,  state,  ftc, 
considered  as  preserving  concrete  rolationships. 
When  the  concrete  relationships  are  abstracted 
from,  we  have  an  AGOBsaATiOH  (q.v.)  of 
neutral  units. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  social 
group  illustrates  the  transition  from  the '  con- 
crete' to  the  'numerical'  Gboup  (see  the 
distinction  made  under  that  term).  It  is 
based  on  likeness,  and  involves  generalization 
with  the  possibility  of  substitution;  but  it 
has  not  reached  the  degree  of  abstractness  in 
which  the  characters  of  individuals  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  notion  of  the  numerical  unit. 
Indeed,  the  older  view  of  such  a  social  unit 
or  individual — extreme  individualism  based 
on  ^  natural  law '  and  '  natural  right ' — ^is  now 
exploded,  and  it  is  recognized  that  each  social 
group  has  for  its  unit  a  social  individual, 
of  a  definite  character  peculiar  to  the 
group,  rather  than  a  mere  individual  liable 
to  substitution  for  a  similar  unit  in  another 
group. 
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For  the  purposes  of  a  formal  sociology  which 
seeks  to  establish  the  modes  of  oiiganizaiion 
common  to  aU  social  groups,  the  assumption 
of  a  social  unit  of  a  highly  abstract  sort,  a 
quasi-numerical  unit,  is  l^itimate.  The 
term  Agobboatioh  (q.v.)  is  suggested  for 
such  a  group  of  groups,  or  for  a  group  capable 
of  substitution  in  the  social  whole  for  any 
other  group.  Any  social  group  thus  becomes, 
for  purposes  of  investigation,  an  aggregation 
(or  mathematical  group).  Such  a  formal 
treatment  of  social  life  results  in  a  social 
logic,  properly  so  called.  Its  most  firuitful 
application,  no  doubt,  is  found  in  the  statisti- 
cal investigations  of  social  life  in  which — as 
in  similar  problems  of  biology — sufficiently 
large  aggregations  of  individuals  are  taken  to 
get  results  true  of  the  average  individual  or 
abstract  unit.  Such  treatment  is  illustrated 
in  Pearson's  Chaneea  of  Deaih  and  Durkheim's 
Suicide,  and  put  to  practical  use  in  Life 
Insurance.  See  Unit,  Numbbb,  and  Vabia- 
tiok;  and  for  literature,  Socioloot.    (j.m.b.) 

Chxmp  Selectioii:  Oer.  Chrujpp&nBeMHon, 
Oruppmaudese;  Fr.  tSUetion  des  groupea; 
Ital.  sdeziane  di  gruppo  (or  fira  gnippi). 
Natubal  Selsotion  (q.v.)  operative  upon 
social  groups.    Of.  Sxlbctiok. 

The  competition  or  struggle  for  existence 
is  here  between  groups  as  such,  not  between 
individuals,  except  as  individuals'  success 
contributes  to  the  success — stability,  persis- 
tence, survival — of  the  group.  It  is  seen  in 
all  sorts  of  tribal  and  national  competition, 
brought  about  by  migration,  rival  occupation  of 
territory,  Ac;  and  in  war,  and  commercial 
and  social  rivalry,  in  which  one  form  or  type 
of  social  life  is  imposed  by  one  group  upon 
another,  whose  type  thus  tends  to  dis- 
appear. 

Pearson  distinguishes  between '  extra-grroup ' 
and  '  intrargroup '  competition  {Chaneea  qf 
Death,  i.  1 1 3);  and  Qumplowicz,  who  finds  the 
group  the  'social  unit,' uses  the  terms  Rassen- 
kampf  and  Classenkampf  (Socidl,  u,  PcUHk, 
37>  53 )  <^-  Barth,  PhUoe.  d.  GeecK  ah  SoeioL,, 

i.  246)- 

Literature :  Baobhot,  Physics  and  Politics  ; 

Albzakdbb,    Moral    Order   and    Progress; 

Baldwin,  Social  and  £th.  Interpret.,  ist  ed. 

(where  the  term  is  suggested),  §120;  2nd  ed.. 

Appendix  H.  2  (in  French  and  German  eds., 

§  313  a).  (jjf  J.) 

Growtli   (mental)   [AS.    growan,    to    be 

green]:  QeT,p9yehi9eheiWach9en{Waeh$lhum); 

Fr.  eraiseance  {dh>eloppement)  p^ehique ;  Ital. 

eviluppo  peichico  (or  mentdle).    The  progres- 
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sive  differentiation  and  integration  of  ex- 
perience in  the  individual,  due  to  the  persis- 
tence of  the  after-effects  of  previous  mental 
process  as  conditions  of  sabseqaent  mental 
process;  that  is,  to  the  production  of  more  or 
less  permanent  Dispositions  (q.  v.).      (o.f.s.) 

It  is  convenient  to  limit  the  terms  growth 
and  development  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
individual  mind.  Evolution  (q.v.)  is  the 
term  recommended  for  the  progressive  emer- 
gence of  higher  mental  stages  from  the  phylo- 
genetic  point  of  view.  A  useful  distino* 
tion  between  growth  and  development  may  be 
observed ;  development  meaning  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  mental  powers,  only  in  so  fiir 
as  this  is  predetermined  by  congenital  con- 
stitution. The  term  growth  is  then  used 
distinctively  to  mark  the  part  played  in  the 
process  by  the  special  circumstances  and  the 
connected  experiences  of  the  individual. 
Groom  Robertson  says  this  view  is  '  rendered 
much  more  definite  when  there  is  coupled 
with  it  a  reference  to  the  bodily  conditions 
of  mental  life.  In  particular,  we  are  thereby 
helped  to  conceive  of  the  individual  as  en- 
dowed originally  with  definite  mental  capaci- 
ties. . . .  Organized,  however,  as  the  nervous 
system  is  at  birth,  it  is  then  but  imperfectly 
developed,  responding  with  a  small  number 
of  reactions  to  a  few  simple  impressions,  or 
expending  its  energy  in  random  movements. 
...  As  the  development  of  the  system  is  then 
known  to  proceed,  through  chUdhood  and 
youth,  in  dependence  upon  its  inherent  powers, 
more  than  upon  (though  not  without)  the 
presence  of  soliciting  circumstances,  we  may 
more  distinctly  comprehend  how  new  phases 
of  mental  life  should  firom  time  to  time 
manifest  themselves,  for  which  no  explana- 
tion is  to  be  sought  in  the  foregoing  conscious 
experience.  While,  again,  the  growth  of  the 
nervous  system  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  various 
parts,  at  each  stage  of  development  evidently 
proceeds  in  relation  to  the  physical  circum- 
stances, naturally  present  or  artificially  sup- 
plied, so  may  we  more  clearly  see  how  the 
mind  will  expand  and  acquire  this  disposition 
or  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
cidental experience  or  express  instruction  it 
receives.' 

To  this  distinction  may  be  added  the  one 
made  under  Analtsis  between  Pbtohio  (or 
Mbntal)  and  Pstcholooical  (q.v.).  llie 
consciousness  of  the  processes  of  change  which 
determine  grrowth  is  'psychic'  or  mental 
experience;  the  changes  to  an  outsider  or 
theorist  are  psychological.  (a.FJ3.-^.K.B.) 
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Growth  (physical),  (i)  The  natural  pro- 
cess of  indiyidual  de^opment. 

(2)  That  part  of  individual  development 
which  is  due  to  particular  conditions,  such  as 
use  and  disuse,  variations  in  nutrition,  tem- 
perature, Ac. 

The  first  use  is  more  general  We  speak  of 
the  growth  of  a  tree,  the  hair,  a  boy ;  of  im- 
peded or  retarded  growth.  The  distinction 
between  development  and  growth,  however, 
recommended  under  the  preceding  topic,  has 
much  to  commend  it  in  biology,*  grrowth  being 
reserved  for  the  variations  in  ontogenetic 
development  due  to  changes  in  conditions  of 
life,  to  use  and  function,  &c.  Cf.  Dbvelop- 
MZNT  (biological). 

LiUfralwrt :  see  the  topics  referred  to  under 
Dbvblophent.  For  observations  on  the 
growth  of  school  children  by  Bowditch, 
BoAB,  and  others,  see  Wilson,  Bibliog.  of  Child 
Study.  (J.M.B.) 

Chiilt  (ethical)  [AS.  gyldan,  to  pay]  :  Ger. 
Schuld;  Fr.  culpabUiU ;  Ital.  ecipa.  The  stote 
of  having  committed  a  crime,  or  consciously 
offended  against  moral  law.  The  absence  of 
guilt  is  innocence. 

The  view  of  guilt  differs  according  as  the 
standpoint  is  that  of  law  or  that  of  morality. 
From  the  former  point  of  view  guilt  means 
transgression  of  a  positive  law,  though  this 
view  is  often  modified  in  the  juc^gment  passed 
upon  the  act  by  taking  into  account  the  trans- 
gressor's knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  law, 
and  even  his  temptations  to  transgress.  From 
the  moral  point  of  view,  consciousness  of  duty 
is  of  the  essence  of  guilt.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  contrary 
of  merit.  '  Merit  is  only  present  when  the 
moral  action  is  performed  in  opposition  to  a 
psychically  present  immoral  tendency ;  guilt 
is  present  only  when  the  immoral  action  is 


performed  in  spite  of  a  psychically  present 

moral  consciousness.'    See  Simmel,  £M,  in  d, 

Mordltnuensehcf^  chap.  iii.  (wjls.) 

Guilt  (in  law) :  see  Igno&angb,  and  Ikter- 

TIOX. 

Guilt  (in  theology):  Oer.  Sehuid  (often 
SUnds);  Fr.  eulpMm;  Ital.  (statodi)  edpa, 
Theolc^cally,  guilt  is  always  associated  with 
sin,  particularly  with  original  sin,  but  under 
certain  limitations.  These  limitations  appear 
so  early  as  Paul,  who  distinguished  sharply 
between  dfioftria  and  irap6wT»fui.  The  former 
is  the  general  condition  of  defect  due  to 
Adam's  £aXL ;  the  latter  is  actual  transgression, 
and,  as  such,  is  accompanied  by  gnUt.  Or, 
again,  the  former  is  a  state  common  to 
humanity ;  the  latter  implies  acts  of  individual 
men. 

Choice,  then,  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
antecedent  of  g^Ht;  for  guilt  is  possible  only, 
not  actual,  under  Gkxi's  permission  of  the  fall. 
Positive  transgression  of  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness involves  guilt,  which,  in  turn,  is  re- 
cognized by  self-consciousness  or  by  'con- 
science.' Quilt,  then,  is  a  realized  issue  of 
the  liability  to  sin;  as. such  it  stands  on  a 
different  level  from  legal  guilt,  for  it  implies 
that  man  has  put  a  fiedse  infinite  (himself) 
over  against  the  true  infinite  (Gk>d),  and  has 
chosen  to  serve  the  former.  In  other  words, 
timeless  issuei^  are  set  in  motion ;  hence  the  last 
importance  of  the  question.  See  FAiiii,and  Snr. 

Literature :  Sack,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  (1869); 
RoTHB,  Theol.  Ethik,  iii.  i  f. ;  Herzog^s  Beal- 
Encyc,  art.  Siinde;  any  treatise  on  dog- 
matics. (B.M.W.) 

Gustatory  Semaatioii:  see  Tastb  Sbnba- 

TIOK. 

Ojmu  [Or.  yvpof,  circle] :  Ger.  Windung; 
Fr.  drconvolution ;  Ital.  eirconvcHuzione,  See 
Bbaik  (glossary). 
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Habeas  Corpiui  [Lat.].  A  form  of  writ 
deBigned  to  secure  the  speedy  release  of  any 
one  unlawfully  confined.  Its  issue  is  a  matter 
of  right,  and  the  procedure  summary. 

A  similai'  remedy  was  afforded  by  the 
Boman  praetor,  by  the  interdict '  de  homine 
libero  exhibendo'  (Dig*,  zliii.  29)*  The 
English  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Car.  II, 
chap,  ii  (given  in  full  in  lieber^s  Gitdl  Liberty , 
Appendix,  489^  is  the  foundation  of  the 
statutes  upon  this  subject  of  the  United  States 
and  the  several  states.  The  writ  is  prayed 
out  by,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  prisoner,  and 
directed  to  the  person  who  holds  him  in 
custody,  who  is  required  to  produce  him 
before  the  authority  issuing  the  writ,  within 
a  time  designated,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  cause  of  his  detention.  If  this  cause 
is  adjudged  to  be  insufficient,  the  person  will 
be  forthwith  discharged. 

LitercUure:  see  aJso,  with  regard  to  the 
Boman  law  processes  of  this  nature,  Dig., 
xHii.  30,  De  liberis  exhibendis,  ftc;  Sohm, 
Inst,  of  Boman  Law,  §  88 ;  DsBfELius,  Die 
Ezhibitionspflicht.  (8.B.B.) 

Kabit  [Lat.  habituSy  from  habere,  to  have] : 
Qer.  Gewohnheit;  Fr.  habitude;  Ital.  abito, 
abiiudine.  (i)  In  psychology:  a  mental 
function  whose  repeated  performance  results 
in  progressively  better  accommodation,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  familiarity  and 
increased  facility.  The  fimction  itself  is  called 
a  habit. 

The  abstract  term  habit  is  applied  to  the 
increased  accommodation,  familiarity,  and 
facility,  as  in  the  expression  '  due  to  habit.' 
The  law  of  habit  in  psychology  is  the 
generalization  that  any  function  becomes 
thus  modified  and  organized  with  repeated 


efforts..  The  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for 
habit  leads  to  an  analysis  in  which  the 
elements  of  conation  are  most  marked  as 
passing  from  the  type  represente<l  .by  effort 
(volitional  conation)  through  gradual  modifica- 
tion to  impulse  (non-volitional  conation). 
Habit  thus  denotes  the  progressive  modifica- 
tion of  the  coaditions  which  determine  a 
function  through  a  series  of  changes,  and  as 
such  is  considered  a  genetic  piinciple  of  the 
first  importance :  the  principle  of  formation 
and  conservation  of  type  in  mental  opera- 
tions. Thus  considered,  it  is  in  contrast  with 
the  genetic  principle  of  Accommodation 
(q.v.),  which  generally  requires  the  modi- 
fication of  habitual  peif  ormances. 

(2)  In  neurology  and  physiology :  a  function 
which  has  become  relatively  orgaiiized  and 
fixed.  The  psychological  character  noted 
above,  whereby  the  conation  involved  passes 
from  the  volitional  gradually  to  the  non- 
volitional  stage,  is  revealed  on  the  organic 
side  by  the  principle  of  so-called  '  downward 
growth '  or  Facilitation  (q.  v.)  in  the  nervous 
system. 

(3)  In  biology:  an  individually  acquired 
function.  Habit  is  thus  sharply  distinguished 
from  Instinct  (q«v.).  A  different  usage — 
mainly  by  descriptive  zoologists — extends  the 
term  habit  (Oer.  Habitus;  Fr.  moeurs)  to 
include  all  specific  actions  of  animals,  whether 
instinctive  or  acquired.  This  is  not  to  be 
endorsed,  since  the  only  possible  hypothesis 
on  which  the  instincts  of  animals  can  be 
brought  under  the  conception  of  habit  as 
used  in  psychology  and  physiology  is  that  of 
Lamabckism  (q.  v.),  according  to  which  the 
instincts  have  been  acquired  gradually  as  so- 
called  'race-habits.'     Apart,  however,  f^^n 
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the  possible  truth  of  that  hypothesis,  it  is 
better,  both  for  consistency  and  for  clearness 
in  discussion,  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
individually  acquired  from  that  which  is 
physically  inherited.  An  extreme  form  of 
this  usage  is  current  among  botanists,  who 
speak  of  the  habits — of  growth,  Ac. — of 
plants.  (J.K3.HJ.F.8.) 

lAJUnOiwrt*,  Hamilton,  Lects.  on  Met., 
XVllL  iii ;  Reid,  Active  Powers,  Essay  HE ; 
Habtlbt,  Observations  on  Man,  Prop.  XXI ; 
Llotd  Moboan,  Habit  and  Instinct ;  Qboos, 
The  Play  of  Animab,  and  The  Play  of  Man 
(Eng.  trans.);  Sohneibeb,  Der  thierische 
Wille,  and  Der  menschliche  Wille ;  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race. 
Also  general  and  genetic  works  on  jpsychology, 
and  BiBLioo.  0,  a,  m.  Further  (in  biology) : 
Hebbebt  Sfexckb,  Principles  of  Psydio- 
logy;  A.  Weibmann,  Essays  on  Heredity; 
H.  EiMEB,  Organic  Evolution;  Wallace, 
Darwinism  ;  Roicanbb,  Mental  Evolution  in 
Animals.  (o.ll.m.) 

For  references  to  the  scholastic  authorities, 
and  on  their  usage,  see  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d. 
philos.  Begriffe, '  Habitus.'  (j.m.b.) 

Habitat  [Lat.  Aa&itone,  to  inhabit] : 
Oer.  WoJmmiz ;  Fr.  hMua ;  Ital.  aknJUOo.  The 
local  environment  of  an  animal  or  plant.  See 
Envibonment,  and  Milieu.     (o.ll.h.-^.h.b.) 

Kabitnatum :  Oer.  (i)  £tnUlmng,  (i,  2) 
Oewdhnung ;  Fr.  aecouiumaince  (tii.f.)  ;  Ital. 
ctsmefazione,  (V)  abiPuarsi  (to  habituate),  (i) 
The  becoming  accommodated  or  habituated 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  a  given 
function.  Cf.  Exebcise  (1),  Pbepabatiok, 
and  Tebminoloot  (German),  *  Eintibung.* 

The  term  drill  is  also  used,  especially  in 
cases  in  which  an  external  authority  imposes 
theexercisefor  purposes  of  training,  ftc.  (j.m.b.) 

(a)  A  tendency  set  up  in  the  course  of  an 
experimental  series,  to  judge  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  that  series  in  the  terms  of  foregone 
judgments.  It  is  the  'becoming  habituated 
to  the  expression  of  a  given  judgment.'  Of. 
Habit,  and  see  Disposition.  (e.b.t.) 

Sadea  [Gr/Aid?;;].  The  name  employed  by 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  sphere 
where  the  souls  of  the  departed  dwell. 

The  term  Hades  is  common  in  Greek,  from 
Homer  down.  In  dealing  with  the  Hellenic 
conception,  care  must  be  taken  to  differentiate 
between  Hades  (otherwiae  Aides,  Aidoneus, 
and  Plouton),  the  deity — brother  of  Zeus  and 
Poseidon — and  Hades,  the  underworldor  abode 
of  the  dead.     Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 


latter  only.      In  the  poems  attributed  to 
Homer,  Hades  appears  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  shadows.     On  tiie  whole,  these  shades  con- 
tinue there  essentially  the  life  from  which 
they  have  departed,  being  engaged  in  similar 
or  identical  occupations;  but  this  existence  is, 
as  it  were,  a  species  of  trance — ^its  unreality, 
bloodlessnesB,  joylessness,  comfortlessness  form 
the  striking  characteristics  (cf.  Odytfty^  xi). 
Its  inhabitants  are    veritable    ghosts  that 
squeak  and  gibber.     Or,   as  Achilles  says, 
relating  his  vision  of  Patroclus'  shade:   'So 
spake  he,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  bat 
grasped  him  not,  for  vapour-like  the  spirit 
vanished  into  the  ground  with  squeaking, 
gibbering  cry. ...  Ah  me !  truly  then  there 
is  in  the  dwellings  of  Hades  a  phantom,  but 
4^piv€t  (i.e.  passions,  affections,  emotions,  will) 
it  hath  not  at  aU '  (cf.  lUad,  xxiii.  66  f.).  The 
pathos  of  loss  would  seem  to  be  the  idea  which 
Homer  most  associated  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nether  world.     In  a  word,  the  riew  of 
the  future  life  represented  by  him  is  non- 
religious  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  offers  a  reply  to 
the  quasi-philosophical  question,  What  be- 
comes of  the  dead  f — a  reply,  moreover,  which, 
to  this  stage,  has  no  special  connection  with 
religion,  because  not  involving  any  ideal  oi 
a  higher  life.    By  the  time  of  Pindar  this  has 
changed,  and  Hades  sometimes  appears  as 
a  place  where  rewards  and  ponishments  are 
meted  out  (cf.  Olymp,,  ii.  95  f. ;    Fragm, 
Thren.,   u.  and   iii).     Moral   considerations 
make  their  appearance  here,  and,  for  reasons 
connected  with  the  development  of  Greek 
culture,  which  we  still  know  but  imperfectly, 
this  progressive  expansion  of  ideas  connected 
with  Hades  continues  in  the  later  writeiSy  be- 
coming more  spiritualized,  more  distinctively 
religious,  till,  in  the  end,  the  squealing  ghosts 
of    Homer    give    place    to    the   Justice  of 
Sophocles,  dwelling  in  the   underworld,  and 
ruling  even  men's  lives ;  and  to  Plato's  argu- 
ment for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    The 
movement  is  from  a  merely  imaginative  idea 
about  the  place  of  shades  to  a  moral  concep- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  goveni  human 
life  eternally  on  account  of  its  very  constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  Septuagint,  Hades  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  which 
occurs  frequently  iu  the  Old  Testament. 

The  conceptions  of  Hades  are,  on  the 
whole,  negative.  While  souls  continue  to 
exist  there,  they  are  conceived  of  as  stripped 
of  the  qualities  which  most  characterise  we 
living;    and  few  positive  traits  are  added. 
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The  ictoaa  of  separation  from  the  living,  of 
oheerlessnesfl,  of  absence  of  all  the  moral 
and  social  determinations  that  mark  human 
life,  predominate.  In  the  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, the  conceptions  tend  to  become  slightly 
more  positiye,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Book  c^  Wisdom,  where  the  idea  of  moral 
distinctions  appears ;  while,  in  the  still  later 
Eabbinical  literature,  the  doctrine  of  Hades 
as  an  intermediate  state,  which  may  be  a 
pieparation  either  for  eternal  bliss  or  for 
eternal  misery,  is  formulated.  A  very  notable 
fact  is  that  the  word  is  used  only  on  ten  dis- 
tinct occasions  in  the  New  Testament.  Here, 
once  more,  the  negative  tendencies  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  maintained,  to  such  an  extent 
indeed  that,  if  we  except  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  the  word  as  used  by  Jesus  (e.g. 
Luke  xvi.  23),  little  difference  can  be  traced. 
In  a  word,  no  doctrinal  use  can  b^  made  of 
the  term.    Cf.  EscHATOLoeT. 

Literature:  Salmond,  Christ.  Doctrine  of 
Immortality;  BOtticheb,  De  Inferis;  Wbbeb 
and  SoHNBDKRicANN,  Jttdische  Theol.  auf 
Gmnd  d.  Talmud;  Oebtbl,  Hades;  Ham- 
BUBGSB,  Real-Encyc.  f.  Bibel  u.  Talmud ;  E. 
Bhodb,  Die  Psyche ;  Habtwiq,  Die  Darstel- 
lung  d.  Unterwelt.  (b.m.w.) 

Kaeeeeitas  [Schol.  Lat.].  This-ness  or 
thing-nesB.      See    Latin    and    Scholastig 

TbBMINOLOOT.  (J.H.B.) 

Kagiogsapha  [Or.  Syws,  sacred, -|-ypa^cty, 
to  write  ji  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Writings  or  Hagiographa 
(sacred  writings).  Under  the  last  are  in- 
cluded the  following  books: — Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Chronicles.  Many  important  questions 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  are  involved  in  this  division 
and  nomenclature.    See  Canon. 

Literature :  an  excellent  and  most  compact 
summary  is  Kobbbtson,  The  Old  Testament 
and  its  Contents;  Gbiobb,  Nachgelassene 
Werke,  iv;  Bbuss,  Hist,  of  the  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture  (Eng.  trans.);  Fbancis 
Bbown,  in  the  J.  of  the  Soc.  of  Bib.  lit. 
and  Exegesis  (1S83),  95  f.;  Kautzsoh, 
Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  the  0.  T.  ?Eng.  trans.) ; 
the  relative  arts,  in  Herzog*s  (German)  and 
Lichtenberger's  (French)  Encycs.;  Hastings' 
Diet  of  the  BiUe;  Cheyne's  Encyc. 
Biblica.  (B^.w.) 

SCagiology  [Or.  Sytot,  sacred,  +  ^^,  word, 
reason]  J   Ger.  Heiligenlegenden ;  Ft.  hagio- 


logie ;  Ital.  Agioiogia*  The  section  of  eccle- 
siastical history  which  deals  with  the  saints 
of  the  Church — their  lives,  their  achieve- 
ments, the  reasons  for  their  Canonization 
(q.v.). 

Naturally,  hagiology  has  received  more 
attention  from  Boman  Catholics  than  from 
Protestants.  It  may  be  usefully  studied  by 
those  interested  in  philosophy  of  religion, 
from  the  historical  and  archaeological  sides, 
and  particularly  for  the  light  that  it  casts 
upon  the  psychology  of  religion. 

Literature :  this  is  enormous,  and  must  be 
sought  in  bibliographies  under  specific  names. 
The  works  on  Anselm,  Aquinas,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Francis,  Bernard,  Catherine  of  Siena, 
and  Eckard  are  specially  important  from  the 
side  of  philosophy  of  religion.  (b.m.w.) 

Tfalaeha  and  Kaggada  [Heb.].  The  two 
divisions  of  the  Midrash. 

Midraah  denotes  the  exegesis,  exposition, 
and  illustration  of  the  *  Law  of  Moses/  which, 
beginning  after  the  return  from  the  Exile, 
continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  schools  with  increasing 
exdusiveness.  Halacha  is  the  name  given  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  it  was  formulated  chiefly  in  the 
Rabbinical  schools,  and  was  at  once  legal  and 
highly  casuistical.  Haggada  is  the  name 
given  to  the  stories,  legends,  parables,  and 
so  forth  which  served  to  illustrate  the  Law. 
It  was  practical,  rhetorical,  and  quasi-popular- 
homiletical,  as  a  theologian  would  say.  See 
Talxud. 

Literature:  Wt^scHS,  Bibliotheca  Rab- 
binica;  Wbbbb  and  Schnbdbbmann,  JUdische 
Theol.  For  the  general  atmosphere  in  which 
this  interpretation  grew  up,  see  SghDbxb, 
The  Jewish  People  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Hausbath, 
New  Testament  Times  (Eng.  trans.).    (b.m,w.) 

Hallncinatioii  [Lat.  hdUucifiatio]:  Ger. 
HaUucinatian ;  Fr.  haUticinaiion ;  ItaL  aXtu- 
oinaziane.  (i)  The  perceptual  construction 
of  an  object  which  has  in  its  construction  no 
elements  of  external  reality. 

(2)  The  olrject  thus  perceived.   (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Since  the  days  of  Esquirol  (1838)  an  hallu- 
cination has  been  distinguished  from  an 
Illusion  (q.  v.)  by  the  fiict  that  in  the  latter 
a  misinterpretation  of  an  actually  existent 
object  is  involved,  while  the  true  hallucina- 
tion has  no  really  external  starting-point. 
This  distinction,  although  practically  valid, 
must  not  be  drawn  too  rigidly,  for  in  many 
cases  the  two  approach  one  another  closely. 
Illusions  involve  some  elements  of  hallucina- 
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tion,  and  maDy  hallacinations  originate  in  a 
more  remote  external  suggestion.  See  Illu- 
sion. 

In  medicine:  the  existence  of  hallacina- 
tions has  been  recognized  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates ;  and  their  prevalence  in  insanity 
has  always  served  as  one  of  the  popular 
characteristics  of  that  state.  The  explana- 
tion of  hallucinations  and  illusions  was,  until 
modem  times,  largely  along  the  lines  of 
possession  or  influence  from  the  outside. 
Their  subjective  nature  came  into  serious 
recognition  towards  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  £squirol  (177  3-1840)  was 
influential  in  establishing  their  scientific  im- 
portance. Historically,  hallucinations  have 
played  an  important  part  among  all  nations, 
especial  Eignificance  being  attached  to  appear- 
ances which  presented  themselves  to  great 
men  at  critical  times. 

Ocewrrenee.  Hallucinations,  while  specially 
characteristic  of  insanity,  and  of  disturbed 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  undoubtedly 
occur  in  perfectly  normal  persons;  but  the 
frequency  with  which  they  occur  in  states  of 
fatigue,  ill-health,  or  mental  anxiety  is  most 
suggcEtive.  The  census  of  hallucinations 
gathered  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Be- 
pearch  indicates  a  wide  dissemination  of 
hallucinations  in  the  sane ;  the  numbers  given, 
however  (12  per  cent,  in  all ;  9*75  per  cent, 
in  men,  1 4*5  per  cent,  in  women),  are  probably 
in  excess  of  their  actual  occurrence.  Hallu- 
cinations are  most  frequently  met  with  in 
monomania  (so-called  delusional  insanity), 
paranoia,  and  melancholia,  but  are  not  un- 
common in  mania.  There  is  considerable 
diversity  of  statement  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
valence of  hallucinations  in  mania  and  melan- 
cholia; this  is  largely  due  to  dlflerences  of 
classification  of  these  disorders,  as  well  as  to 
more  minute  diflerentiation  between  hallucina- 
tions and  delusions  in  connection  with  these 
states  (Parish,  as  below,  2 1  ff.).  How  far  the 
vagaries  and  elaborate  fancies  of  general 
paralysis  are  of  the  hallucinatory  type  is  like- 
wise variously  stated  (Parish,  as  below,  25-6) ; 
about  one-third  of  all  cases  seem  thus  affected. 
Hallucinations  may  occur  in  the  epUeptic  aura, 
in  post-epileptic  states,  and  in  hysteria ;  and 
are  characteristic  of  the  action  of  various  drugs 
(see  Psychic  Ettbcts  of  Dbuob).  Acute 
bodily  diseases,  fevers,  fasting,  and  exhaustion, 
dream-like  states,  certain  forms  of  artificial 
hypnosis,  and  forms  of  heart  trouble  are  also 
apt  to  induce  hallucinations. 

VariHies.     Hallucinations  are  most  fre- 
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quently  divided  according  to  the  sense  which 
is  affected ;  if  affecting  only  one  sense  they 
may  be  termed  simple;    if  more  than  one 
sense,  compound.   In  the  case  of  the  insane  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  those 
which  are  recurrent  and  reflect  the  dominant 
mental  tone,  and  those  which  are  sporadic 
and  Unrelated  to  the  mental  tone.    The  two 
senses  which  are  &r  more  commonly  affected 
than    any  others    are    sight    and    hearing. 
Amongst   the  sane  about  60  per  cent,  of 
hallncinations  are  visual,  33  per  cent,  audi- 
tory;   but  this  may  readily  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  visual  hallucinations  are  the 
more  striking  and  the  more  apt  to  be  re- 
membered.    Amongst  the  insane,  auditoiy 
hallucinations  seem  fully  as  frequent  as  visual, 
owing  mainly  to  the  prevalence  of  the  halluci- 
nation of  hearing  voices.     Smell  and  taste 
hallucinations  may  occur,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  eliminate  some  organic  basis  of  sensation 
for  these.    Tactile  hallucinations,  hallucina- 
tions of  the  muscular  sense,  and  of  the  organic 
sensations  likewise  rarely  appear  as  individual 
hallucinations,  however  important  they  may 
be  in  contributing  or  originating  the  elaborate 
delusions  in  which  other  senses  co-operate. 
Amongst  the  sane  there  was  recorded  one 
case  of  hallucination  of  more  than  one  sense, 
to  seven  cases  confined  to  one  sense ;  of  these 
complex  hallucinations  two-thirds  are  visual 
and  auditory.    No  adequate  statistics  on  this 
point  exist  for  the  insane ;  but  the  relations 
are  probably  not  very  different.     Another 
variety    of    hallucination    is    the   negative 
hallucination,  occurring  mainly  as  the  result 
of  hypnotic  suggestion  (see  Hypnosis).    In 
this  the  subject  fails  to  see  what  is  actually 
present ;  he  may  thus  ignore  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, an  individual,  a  certain  word  or  letter 
on  a  page,  Arc.     The  psychological  prooen 
here  involved  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  positive  hallucination,  which 
may  be  similarly  aroused  by  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion.   Other  forms  of  hallucination  commonly 
described  are  the  hypnagogic  hallucinations, 
which  occur  in  the  transitional  states  in  going ' 
to  sleep  and  in  waking  from  sleep;  motor 
hallucinations,  in  which  the  patioit  appears 
to  move  while  really  at  rest  (cf.  Illusioks), 
or  feels  that  he  b  flying,  walking  in  air,  ftc; 
unilateral  and  hemiopic  hallucinations,  which 
appear  to  one  eye  or  to  one  ear  only;  and 
so  on. 

lUuBhraHom,  Human  fieuses  and  figures  are 
a  frequent  form  of  visual  hallucination,  often 
assuming  terrifying  expressions;  animal  forms 
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are  common.  Both  frequently  moTO  and  take 
part  in  dramatic  action.  Mysterious  aigns, 
flashes  of  fire,  areas  of  colour  may  appear,  as 
in  the  lisions  of  religious  ecstatics.  The 
kaleidoscopic  changing  of  forms  that  appears 
in  opium  and  other  drug  intoxication  is  also 
characteristic.  In  the  complex  hallucinations 
(those  of  persecution  particularly),  what  first 
appears  as  a  voice  may  later  assume  a  definite 
shape.  The  variety  of  such  delusions  is  end- 
less, being  determined  laigely  by  the  dominant 
emotional  tone  and  the  personal  temperament. 
The  mysterious  voices  of  one  age  become  com- 
municated through  an  invisible  telephone  in 
another;  or  the  magic  action  by  witchcraft 
becomes  a  form  of  mesmerism  or  of  electricity. 
In  all  such  cases  the  starting-point  and  specific 
nature  of  the  hallucination  is  of  greatest 
significance;  its  development  and  elabora- 
tions are  too  variable  for  psychological  inter- 
pretation. Voices  are  peniaps  the  most  pre- 
valent form  of  hallucination^  and  frequently 
dominate  the  patient's  entire  conduct.  Ab 
already  indicated,  hallucinations  of  touch  are 
apt  to  be  of  the  form  of  paraesthesia.  Ab- 
normal sensations  are  misinterpreted ;  creep- 
ing sensations  become  the  attacks  of  ants  or 
vermin;  anaesthesias  lead  to  conceptions  of 
the  limbs  as  made  of  wood  or  glass,  the  absence 
of  a  stomach,  and  the  like.  Changes  of  per- 
sonality may  be  similarly  conditioned.  Visceral 
disturbances  may  lead  to  the  presence  of  olfac- 
tory hallucinations — ^bad  odours.  A  perverted 
taste  may  lead  the  patient  to  detect  imaginary 
poison  in  his  food.  This  group  of  quasi- 
hallucinations  seldom  appear  alone,  but  co- 
operate with  other  hallucinations  in  the 
formation  of  delusions  under  the  dominance 
of  the  prevailing  mental  tone. 

Theories.  While  the  special  senses  are  con- 
cerned in  the  origin  of  hallucinations,  they 
aflbrd  no  explanation  of  the  hallucination 
itself.  For  hallucinations  are  not  mainly  of 
crude  sensations  like  flashes  of  light  and 
sudden  noises,  but  of  definite  objects  and 
scenes;  moreover,  persons  who  have  become 
bUnd  or  deaf  may  be  subject  to  hallucinations 
in  the  domain  of  the  lost  sense.  While 
admitting  that  sensory  changes  may  induce 
hallucinations  (as  in  intoxication,  &c.),  thes6 
are  secondary  to  the  main  phenomenon,  which 
is  of  central  origin.  Theories  (Ferrier,  Tam- 
burini)  which  ascribe  the  initial  impulse  of 
the  hallucination  to  the  highest  cortical 
(ideational)  centres  may  be  termed  centri- 
fugal. Such  views  hold  that  when  an  irrita- 
tion begins  in  the  appropriate  highest  centre 


(or,  in  another  view,  is  brought  to  that 
highest  centre  finom  an  irritation  in  the  sub- 
cortical centre),  and  proceeds  outward  (under 
certain  favourable  but  not  clearly  determined 
conditions),  it  causes  an  hallucination,  just  as 
the  reverse  process  normally  causes  a  true 
perception.  This  view,  according  to  which 
the  hallucination  is  projected  outward  and 
materialized  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  normal 
sense-perception,  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the 
&ct  that  certain  persons  can  produce  hallu- 
cinations by  an  action  of  the  will,  that 
hallucinations  do  not  occur  in  states  of  severe 
mental  defects  (idiocy,  dementia),  that  the 
same  factors  are  important  in  actual  life  and 
in  hallucinations,  and  further,  in  recent  dis- 
cussions, by  the  feet  that  such  hallucinations 
are  doubled  when  a  prism  is  held  in  front  of 
the  eye,  are  colouxed  when  seen  through 
coloui^  glass,  and  so  on.  That  this  type 
of  theory  is  inadequate  can  readily  be  shown. 
To  begin  with,  the  fundamental  process  in- 
volved cannot  be  regarded  as  plausible  or 
physiological ;  the  sporadic  cases  of  voluntary 
haUucinations  are  far  too  few  to  be  significant; 
the  doubling  and  colouring  of  the  hallucination 
is  perhaps  an  inference  (more  or  less  uncon- 
scious) from  what  happens  to  normal  objects. 
An  adequate  theory  can  be  formed  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  cerebral  centres  than  we 
now  possess.  The  most  helpful  theories  (those 
of  Meynert,  James,  Kandinsky,  Parish,  and 
others ;  see  Parish,  as  below,  132-52)  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  an  identity  of  tJbe  sensory  and 
reproductive  centres, and  exhibit  thehallucina- 
tion  as  a  disturbance  of  the  usual  relation 
between  the  particular  perceptive  centre  and 
its  associative  bonds.  It  is  a  state  of  dis- 
sociation, which  is  the  common  point  of  all 
hallucinatory  states  (Pftrish) ;  it  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  activity  of  the  highest  cortical 
centres  which  makes  possible  tibe  undue  ex- 
citement of  the  su))cortical  centres,  which  in 
turn  occasion  hallucinations  (Meynert);  it 
is  the  over-accumulation  of  nerve-currents 
(owing  to  the  absence  of  free  communication 
with  neighbouring  cells)  which  acts  like  an 
explosion  and  produces  an  hallucination 
(James).  While  these  theories  are  helpful, 
no  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  present  aii 
adequate  account  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
hallucinated  mind;  such  defect  being  the 
almost  necMsary  result  of  our  defective 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  physiological 
counterparts  of  normal  perception,  association, 
and  reproduction. 
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It  ba8  been  held  (Baldwin)  that  hallucina-^ 
tion,  like  illnaion,  arifles  from  a  diBtnrbance  of 
the  nonnal  relation  which  holds  in  all  percep- 
tion between  central  and  peripheral  elements.: 
When  for  any  reason  the  central  hxior  is' 
OYer-stimulated  or  the  peripheral  is  inefiective, 
the  normal  interpretation  of  the  objectiye  is 
disturbed,  and  an  assimilation  of  data  takes 
place,  in  which  central  processes — images, 
schemes,  beliefs — dominate.    Of.  Illusion. 

For  the  relation  of  hallucination  to  insanity 
See  Sakitt  akd  Ihbakitt,  Epilxpst,  and 
Htstkbia;  see  also  Illusiok,  Dxlusion, 
DsEAM,  Intoxigation,  Htfnobis,  Fbtchio 
BsBXAitoH,  and  Yxbidigal  Hallucination. 

Zittraiure :  the  most  comprehenuye  study, 
from  the  normal  point  of  view,  is  Edmund 
Fabish,  Hallacinations  and  Illusions  (1897^, 
especially  chaps,  i-iv  (with  fall  references). 
See  also  the  Fsychologies  of  James,  Tainb, 
Baldwin.  Fathologii»l :  Sandxbs,  art  Sin- 
nestauschungen,  in  Euknburg^b  Real-Encyk., 
xriii;  Tambubini,  Biv.  di  Freniat  (1880); 
HoPFB,  Erklarung  d«  Sinnestauschnngen  bei 
Gesunden  a.  Kranken  (4th  ed.,  1888); 
MoBSELU,  Semej.  malat.  ment. ;  Kandinskt, 
Krii  u.  klin.  Betrachtung  im  Gebiet  d.  Sin- 
nestauschung  (1885);  Snbll,  Allg.  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychiat.,  1.  534;  Baillaboeb,  M6m.  de 
TAcad.  Boy.  de  M^,  zii ;  Kbaefelin,  Psy- 
chiatric, and  ytljsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos.,  r; 
Kbafft-Ebino,  Die  Sinnesdelirien  (1864^; 
A.  Maykb,  Die  Sinnestauschnngen  (1869); 
ZiBHXN,  Pisychiatrie  (1894).  Historical 
mainly:  Job.  MtUxxB,  Ueber  phantastische 
Geisteserscheinungen  (1826) ;  Ebquibol, 
Ment.  Pathol.  (Eng.  trans.,  1845);  Bbiebbe 
db  Boismont,  Hallacinations  (trans.,  1859); 
Gbibsinobb,  Ment  Pathol.  (Eng.  trans.,  1867). 
Many  of  the  books  on  mental  diseases  contain 
interesting  treatment  of  hallacinations,  e.  g. 
Twentieth  Cent.  Pract.  of  Med.,  zii  80-9.  (j.j.) 

Saaulton,  Bar  WiUiain.  (i  788-1856.) 
Eminent  Scottish  metaphysician,  bom  at 
Glasgow,  and  edncated  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford. 
Intended  for  a  physician,  he  decided  to  study 
law.  In  181 7  and  1820  he  travelled  in 
Germany.  Not  sncceeding  eminently  as  an 
advocate,  he  applied  for  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  upon  the  death  of 
Thomas  Brown,  but  was  not  appointed  (1820). 
In  1 82 1  he  was  made  professor  of  civil 
history  at  Edinburgh.  In  1836  the  chair 
of  logic  became  vacant  at  Edinburgh,  and 
BEamilton,  affcer  an  exciting  candidacy,  was 
.elected.  He  continued  to  lectuxte  until  his 
death.  May  6,  1856. 


Xuidwritiagi  Qer.Ewidtchnft;  Fr.^ert- 
iwre ;  ItaL  Boritiura,  The  material  recordiiig 
of  thought  by  imitative  or  conventional  signs, 
for  purposes  of  social  communication,  thvooi^ 
movements  of  the  hand. 

The  transition  from  {he  purely  imitative  to 
the  purely  conventional,  from  the  pictogiaph 
to  true  hand¥rriting,  was  probably  very  slow. 
The  essential  fact  that  the  sign,  either  imita- 
tive or  oonventional,  reccnrds  and  communicates 
a  meaning,  is  present  to  both ;  but  the  former 
no  doubt  illustrated  a  stage  of  mental  progress 
having  generalization  without  much  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  writing,  following  siter  that  of  speech, 
reacted  to  aid  the  evolution  of  abstract  thougfat 

The  psychological  problem  of  handwriting 
deals  wilji  the  acquisition  of  the  necessuy 
movements,  t(^ether  with  the  control  and 
inhibition  involved  in  the  progressive  execu- 
tion of  the  series  of  movements.  Theories 
from  the  purely  paychological  point  of  view 
have  been  developed  by  Goldscheider  {Zeiiadk, 
/.  Fsyehol,,  xxiv,  1892)  and  Baldwin  (JfgnL 
Devd.  in  the  Child  and  ihe  Race,  chap.  v.  §  2). 
They  agree  in  making  handwriting  an  imita- 
tive fimction,  taking  its  start  in  'tracery 
imitation'  (the  malende  Beproduction  of 
Goldscheider),  and  developing  by  the  gradual 
association  of  certain  sensational  series:  a 
'visual  form'  series,  a  ' kinaesthetic  move- 
ment' series,  and  a  remote  'optical'  series; 
of  which,  however,  Goldscheider  recognises 
only  the  two  last.  The  two  theories  differ  as 
to  which  of  these  is  the  original  copy  series 
(Goldscheider  saying  the  'optical'  and  Bald- 
win the  'visual  form'  series),  and  in  the  rela- 
tive place  of  the  various  sensational  elements 
in  the  acquisition  of  control.  Goldscheider 
has  shown  (loc.  cit.)  by  experiment  that  the 
'  kinaesthetic  movement '  series  involves  pres- 
sure sensations  entering  into  the  resistance 
of  the  plane  written  on.  For  troubles  and 
variations  in  handwriting  based  on  the  pre- 
ceding analysis  see  Gk>ldsdheider  (loc  cit.),  and 
the  topics  AoBAPHiA  and  Mibbob  WBimo. 
Cf.  also  GbaphoIiOGT  (q.  v.  for  matters  per- 
taining to  handwriting  as  expressive  of  char- 


acter, &c). 

lAteraihArei  as  referred  to;  BBOASBBNTy  on 
Handwriting  of  the  Blind,  Brit.  Med.  J. 
(1876),  i.  435 ;  the  manuals  of  Psychiatry  of 
Eblbnmbteb,  Emminghaub,  and  Mobsblu. 
Also  the  titles  given  und^r  the  topics  referred 

to.  (JJfJS.) 

KaplOBOopet  sto  Labobatobt  and  Af- 
PABATUB^  III,  B,'(a),  (10). 
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Sanaa  and  Mmnndag  i  see  Eyxnt. 

Kappinaaa  [M£.  hap,  chance  J:  €^. 
OlUek;  Fr.  banheur;  lUL  fdicM.  A  desir- 
able and,  on  the  whole,  pleasurable  condition 
of  life. 

The  definition  of  J.  8.  Mill  {UHliiarianism, 
chap,  ii) — '  by  happiness  is  intended  pleasure 
and  the  absence  of  pain;  by  onhappiness, 
pain  and  the  absence  of  pleasure ' — expresses 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  in  English, 
and  of  its  equiyieJents  in  most  modem  lan- 
guages. 

As  the  traditional  rendering  of  the  Qreek 
ffvdcu/ftoyui,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  less 
precise  sense  for  the  most  desirable — or  for  any 
desirable — condition  of  human  life,  whether 
that  condition  be,  in  ultimate  analysis,  re- 
ducible to  terms  of  pleasure,  or  not.  '  Blessed- 
ness '  is  an  alternative  rendering  of  civdaifiorui, 
not  so  constantly  associated  with  a  hedonistic 
interpretation ;  and  '  wellbeing '  is  also  used. 
See    Qbbatbst    Happiness,    and    Eudax- 

MONISM.  (W.B.8.-J.M.B.) 

Kapties  [Qr.  SnrtiVj  to  touch] :  Qer.  Hap- 
Uk ;  Fr.  hapHque  (not  generally  used— l.m.)  ; 
Ital.  teoria  del  taUo,  apHea  (suggested — b.m.). 
The  doctrine  of  touch  with  concomitant 
sensations  and  perceptions  —  as  optics  is 
the  doctrine  of  sight,  and  acoustics  that  of 
hearing. 

Suggested  by  Dessoir  (Du  Bois-Beymond's 
Arch.,  iBgz),  who  made  two  subdivisions 
of  the  subject:  (i)  contact  sense,  and  (2) 
p6elaphesiar--corresponding  roughly  to  passive 
and  active  touch;  the  term  has  since  come 
into  general  use,  though  no  universally  ac- 
cepted definition  can  be  offered.  It  may  cover 
(and  this  is  probably  its  best  use)  the  whole 
range  of  function  of  skin,  muscle,  tendon,  and 
joint,  and  even  of  the  static  sense — thus  in- 
cluding the  senses  of  temperature  and  pain, 
and  the  perceptions  of  position,  movement, 
fta;  or  it  xiuiy  be  restricted  to  cutaneous 
sensations  and  perceptions  in  the  narrower 
sense.  (b.b.t.) 

LitenUwre:  Sanpobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  obaps.  i,  ii,  and  bibliographies; 
Herbi,  Baumwahmehmung  d.  Tastsinnes 
(1898^;  Dbssoib,  loc.  cit;  Funks,  in  Her- 
mann B  Handb.  d.  PhysioL,  iii.  2 ;  Hbrino, 
ibid.;  Wbbxb,  in  Wagner's  Handb.  d.  Phy- 
moL,  iiL  a  (this  paper  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  first  step  in  the  science);  Magh, 
Bewegnngsempfindungen(j875);  Fullbbton 
and  Caitbll,  Perception  of  Small  Pifferences 
(189a);  YON  Fbby,  Abhandl.  d.  k.  sachs. 
OeaelL  d.  Wiss.  (1896),  and  Berichte,  1894-7 ; 


Zeitsch.  f.  FByohoI.,  xx.  126;  Dblababbb, 
Bewegungsempfindungen  ( 1 89 1 ) ;  Wunbt, 
Physiol.  PsychoL  (4th  ed.),  i.  429;  Mt^KSTBBr 
BBBO,  Beitr.  a.  exper.  Psychol.,  iv ;  Mobbblli, 
Semej.  malat.  ment.  (1898),  i;  Dbbsslab, 
Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  vi.  313  ff.;  Qbiffing, 
Psychol.  Bev.,  monograirii,  Suppl.  i;  M.  F. 
Washbubn,  Philos.  Stud.,  xi.  190  ff.;  Q.  Taw- 
NBT,  Psychol.  Bev.,  ii.  588  ff.;  Tawnbt  and 
HonoB,  Psychol.  Bev.,  iv.  591 ;  F.  Kibbow, 
Arch.  Italiennes  de  Biol.,  xxvi.  417 ;  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychol.,  XX.  126;  Bliz,  Upsala  Lakare 
forenings  Forhandlinger,  xviii.  2, 7,8;  Zeitsch. 
f.  Biol.,  xzi.  145;  OoLDSCHEiDBB,  Qosam- 
melte  Abhandl.,  1898 ;  Vibbobdt,  Zeitsch.  f. 
Biol.,  xiL  226,  and  Qrundr.  d.  Physiol. ; 
MtLLBB  and  Schumann,  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  xlv. 

37;    Ac.  (B.B.T.-L.M.) 

Sannoiiios  [Or.  apyuwudi^  the  theory  of 
sounds] :  Oer.  harfnaniache  Ohertone ;  Fr.  har- 
numiguBs;  Ital.  armomehe.  A  word  often 
used  loosely  in  the  sense  of  Ovbbtonb  (q«v.). 
Strictly,  the  harmonics  of  a  tone  are  other 
tones  of  which  the  fundamentals  are  partials 
of  the  original  tone.  See  Helmholtz,  Senta- 
tions  of  Tone  (3rd  ed.),  chap.  xxv.         (b.b.t.) 

Sazmoiiy  (in  acoustics)  [Or.  apitovia] :  Qer. 
Harmome;  Fr.  Aarmonte ;  itAii  armonia,  (i) 
That  element  of  a  musical  whole  which  arises 
from  the  simultaneous  or  immediately  suo- 
cessive  sounding  of  tones,  In  distinction  from 
Mblodt  (q.v.). 

In  musical  theory  and  in  instruction  har- 
mony is  the  department  dealing  vrith  the 
composition  of  tones  for  the  production  of 
musical  effects.  Harmony  thus  includes  both 
consonances  and  dissonances;  disharmonies 
are  the  discords  not  allowed  by  musical 
practice.  (j.m.b.-B3.t.) 

(2)  The  words  harmony  and  disharmony 
are  often  used  loosely  as  the  equivalents  of 
G0N8ONANCB  and  D18SONANGB  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  terms  sometimes  correspond  to 
degrees  of  indirekst  tone  relationship.  So 
used  by  Wundt,  Physiol,  PsychoL  (4ih  ed.), 

ii.  71.  (B.B.T.) 

Haamuniy  (in  aesthetics).  Applied,  apart 
from  music,  to  indicate  sny  agreeable  anange- 
ment  of  forms,  colours,  or  other  qualities  in  an 
aesthetic  whole,  with  special  reference  to  some 
criterion  of  Conobuitt  or  Fitnbss  (q.T»), 
whether  implicitly  or  explicitly  recogniaed.  •' 

Harmony  does  not  exclude  either  conflict  or 
Contrast  (q.v.).  They  are  rather  means  of 
augmenting  its. agreeable  effects,  through  em- 
phasis upon  the  unification  of  diversities,  which 
constitutesits basal  characteristic.  Thisisillus- 
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trated  by  the  conflicts  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
aad  by  the  contrasts  involved  in  the  increasing 
use  of  broken  chords  in  modem  music.  Har- 
mony is  distinguished  from  Stmmstby  (q.v*) 
by  the  disposition  of  parts  or  qualities  in  accor- 
dance with  their  aesthetic  values,  as  determined 
by  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
whole  of  which  they  form  the  parts,  rather 
than  in  accordance  with  their  exact  qnantita^ 
tive  and  mathematical  values.  It  is  dis- 
tingoished  from  Balance  (q.v.)  in  so  &r  as 
this  emphasizes  the  fact  of  a  certain  opposition 
among  the  parts  of  an  aesthetic  whole,  while 
harmony  emphasizes  their  intrinsic  unity.  It 
is  distinguished  from  Pbopobtion  (q.  ▼.)  in 
that  the  latter  is  applied  to  quantdtaUve  rela- 
tions, whereas  harmony  applies  more  specifi- 
cally to  qualitative  relations. 

The  principle  of  harmony  in  its  essential 
intention  is  not  only  fundamental  in  the 
Qreek  aesthetic  consciousness  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  aesthetic  theory,  but  it  may 
also  be  said  to  involve  the  basal  interest  of 
Greek  reflective  thought  in  its  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  one  and  the  many.  Of  musical 
origin,  the  principle  first  comes  to  light 
among  the  FythagoreanSy  who  appear  to  have 
applied  the  term  primarily  to  the  relation 
involved  in  the  octave.  Thence,  among  other 
developmento,  they  extended  ite  sign^cance 
to  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  With 
Plato  and  Aristotle  the  principle  gains  a  wider 
aesthetic  implication  in  the  analysis  of  the 
appropriate  relations  which  the  parte  should 
sustain  to  the  whole  in  a  work  of  art ;  less 
explicitly  with  Plato  and  with  relatively 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  pure  unity;  more  explicitly  with 
Aristotle  and  with  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
unity  of  variety,  as  in  his  account  of  the  drama. 
In  the  Platonic  system  of  thought,  and  in  some 
d^^ree  characterizing  all  philosophy  developed 
under  its  influence,  the  ethical  conception  of 
the  good  as  the  complete,  the  sound,  the 
whole,  the  tempered,  that  which  lacks  excess, 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  realm  of  aesthetic 
considerations.  In  both  morals  and  art,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  in  metaphysics,  the  principle 
of  harmony  appears  as  central.  In  modem 
thought  the  solutions  reached  of  the  Greek 
philosophic  problem  lead  to  a  less  explicit 
emphasb  upon  harmony.  It  is  recognized  as 
a  somewhat  self-evident  principle,  although 
it  gains  a  richer  and  more  positive  content 
through  the  stress  placed  upon  ite  comple- 
menUry  principle,  contrast,  which  in  ite  more 
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pronounced  forms  involves  the  extreme  of 
permissible  variety  in  the  aesthetic  unity. 
This  enlargement  of  the  principle  in  aesthetic 
theory  is  best  reflected  in  art  itself,  by  the 
enrichment  of  harmony  through  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  modem,  as  compared  with 
ancient,  music.  For  other  aesthetic  principles 
closely  related  see  Contbast,  Expsbssion, 
and  Form. 

LUerature :  for  a  topical  instance  of  elabo- 
rate modem  treatment  see  KOsilih,  Aesthetik 
1869);  BosANQUirr,  Hist,  of  Aesthetic 
1892);  Walter,  G(esch.  d.  Aesthetik  im 
Altertum  (1893);  Sohasleb,  Gesch.  d. 
Aesthetik  (1872).  See  also  Haskovt  sad 
Mblodt.  (J.B.A.) 

Sumoiiy  (Cartesian):    see  Pbx-bsxab- 

LISHED  HarMONT. 

Sumoiiy  (in  logic).  Absence  of  all  logical 
Ikoonbibtbnct  (q.  v.).  (J.1I.B.) 

Sumoiiy  (Pythagorean):  see  Pyiiia- 
goreans,  under  Prb-Sooratic  Pbilosopht, 
and  Harmont  (in  aesthetics). 

JfaTuhiUHie  (of  tone)  [ME.  hank]  :  Ger. 
Rauhigkeit;  Ft. rudesae du son ;  ItaLtupnzza 
del  suono.  The  terms  harshness  and  rough- 
ness are  predicated  of  musical  sounds  in 
several  slightly  difierent  senses,  (i)  A  stage 
in  the  perception  of  two  simultaneously 
sounded  tones  intermediate  between  the  dis- 
continuity of  beate  and  pure  dissonance 
^Wundt,  Phydol.  Psychol,,  4th  ed.,  i.  474). 
(3)  A  characteristic  of  certain  intervals  con- 
structed upon  the  same  lower  note,  due  to 
beating  partials  (Helmholte,  SeMoHans  of 
TonSy  192-3,  and  Pop.  wisa.  Vortr.,  i.  88; 
Stumpf,  TonpsyehdogU,  i.  203,  ii.  521,  534)* 
(3)  A  characteristic  of  deep  tones  in  genmd, 
compared  with  which  high  tones  are '  smooth ' 
(Preyer,  ElemenU  d.  r.  Emj^indungdehn,  54 ; 
Stumpf,  TonpsffohologU,  i.  173).  (4)  The 
words  point  to  the  presence  with  tone  of 
noise,  or  to  the  prominence  in  a  compound 
tone  of  certain  partials ;  as  when  we  say  that 
the  tone  of  a  string  instrument  or  reed  instru- 
ment is  *  harsh '  as  compared  with  the  tone  of 
a  tuning-fork  or  bottle-whistle.  (B.B.T.) 

KarU«y,  David,  (cir.  1705-57.)  An 
English  philosopher,  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  educated  for  the  Church ; 
for  conscientious  reasons,  however,  he  pre- 
ferred medicine.  He  sougbt  to  explain  mental 
facts  by  physiological. 

Kate  [AS.  Ac^um,  to  hate] :  Qer.  Eobb  ; 
Fr.  koine ;  Ital.  odio.  An  emotion  character- 
ized by  the  type  of  aversion  (see  Afpstsnoe) 
which  aims  to  damage  or  destroy,  under  oon- 
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diiions  of  more  or  less  permanent  restraint, 
limitation^  or  powerlessness,  and  the  feeling- 
tone  of  intense  Ahobb  (q.  v.). 

The  relation  of  hate  to  anger  is  very  ob- 
scure, the  essential  impulse  to  destroy  being 
present  in  each,  and  the  emotional  excitement 
being  largely  common.  The  difference  appears 
to  introspection  to  consist  in  the  sense  of 
thwarting,  limitation,  or  powerlessness,  which 
accompanies  hate.  It  is  sometimes  held  that 
hate  is  more  intellectual  in  its  character  than 
anger.  This  intellectual  character  of  hate  is 
doubtless  real,  but  it  arises  from  the  know- 
ledge or  belief  which  results  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  thwarted.  The  emotion  of  hate 
seems,  when  the  opportunity  of  damaging 
the  hated  object  occurs,  to  pass  into 'anger 
or  rage.  The  firm  setting  of  the  jaws  and 
shaking  of  the  head  appear  to  be  more  pro- 
minently characteiistic  of  anger  when  it 
passes  oyer  into  hate. 

Hate  is  usually  made  the  direct  opposite 
of  love,  but  the  relation  is  not  so  simple ;  for 
the  opposite  of  anger  is  not  expressed  in  any 
single  term,  though  covered  by  the  term  Loyb 
(q.v.). 

The  element  of  relative  permanence  attach- 
ing to  hate  possibly  arises  from  the  same 
condition  of  limitation  or  thwarting,  which 
needs  a  certain  grrounding  or  more  or  less 
extended  series  of  reasons.  Whatever  its 
cause,  it  certainly  appears  in  such  expressions 
as  '  rankling '  hate, '  suppressed,' '  smothered,' 
'  cherished '  hate — expressions  which  are  not 
usually  applied  to  anger;  on  the  contrary, 
anger  is  said  to  be  in  'outbursts,'  'fits,' 
'  paroxysms,'  &c. 

Literature :  see  Anoeb  and  Emotion. 

(J.M.B.,  G.F.S.) 

Kavnted  Swing :  see  Illusions  of 
Motion  and  Movbmsnt,  II. 
:  see  Chancb. 
[AS.  hyran]:  Ger.  Gehor;  Fr. 
ome,  audition ;  ItaL  ttdito.  The  special  sense 
whose  end-organ  is  the  ear,  whose  nerve 
is  the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditorius,  and 
whose  stimulus  is  sound.  (j.m.b.-b.b.t.) 

I.  The  Eab  [AS.  eare] :  Ger.  Ohr ;  Fr. 
areiOe ;  Ital.  oreeehio.  Organ  <A,  hearing,  and 
an  important  oi^^an  for  equilibration  of  the 
body.  On  the  side  of  audition  the  ear  is  the 
mechanism  that  transforms  vibrations  of  the 
medium  into  sensations  of  sound.  On  the  side 
of  Equiubbixtm  (q.v.)  it  yields  sensations, 
along  with  those  from  skin,  muscles,  and  eyes, 
whidi  indicate  position  of  the  body  at  rest 
and  the  direction  of  its  movements  of  rotation 


or  translation.  Recent  investigations,  notably 
those  of  Lee,  have  tended  to  demonstrate  that 
these  two  distinct  frinctions  are  associated  with 
different  parts  of  the  auditory  mechanism. 

Comparative,  Organs  usually  described  ns 
auditory  are  present  in  many  jelly-fishes  in 
the  form  of  otocysts  in  the  margin  of  the  bell 
at  the  base  of  the  tentacles.  Lee's  experi- 
ments with  Ctenophores  indicate  that  these 
are  wholly  organs  of  equilibration.  Echino- 
derms  present  two  kinds  of  organs,  both 
probably  for  orientation  of  the  body — the  one 
a  modified  spine,  a  true  balancer  consisting  of 
a  calcareous  knob  supported  on  a  pivot  and 
covered  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  cilia 
being  longest  about  the  neck;  the  other  a 
true  otocyst,  found  sometimes  in  great  numbers 
in  the  cutis  of  the  holothurians.  Nearly  all 
molluscs  have  a  pair  of  otocysts,  situated 
generally  near  the  pedal  ganfflia  (bivalves, 
lamellibranchs,  and  gastropods),  but  always 
innervated  finom  the  cerebral  ganglia.  In 
cephalopoda  these  become  highly  developed 
organs  of  orientation  with  the  so-called 
maculae  and  cristae  acousticae,  and  are  placed 
in  the  head  close  to  the  cerebral  ganglia. 
From  worms,  as  a  class,  specialized  auditory 
organs  are  strangely  absent.  A  very  few 
genera  of  polychetes,  however,  have  a  pair  of 
otocysts  in  one  of  the  anterior  segments. 
Arthropods  are  well  provided  with  auditory 
organs.  In  the  decapod  Crustacea  they 
commonly  occur  in  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antenules,  but  rarely  they  are  placed,  as  in 
Mysie^  in  the  endopodite  of  the  last  pair  of 
swimming  appendages.  Auditory  organs  of 
insects  consist  of  groups  of  peculiar  cells, 
resembling  ganglion  cells,  each  provided  with 
a  sense?  y  hair.  These  organs  are  situated 
most  variously  on  the  body  —  on  the  dif- 
ferent segments,  on  the  antennae  or  mouth 
parts,  on  the  wings  or  legs.  In  some  insects 
the  sensory  hairs  project  from  the  surface, 
but  in  most  cases  they  lie  just  underneath  the 
surface,  the  chitin  over  them  being  commonly 
modified  to  act  as  a  tympanic  membrane.  In 
vertebrates,  the  auditory  organs  are  uniformly 
situated  within  the  skull  on  eithel:  side  near 
its  base.  In  addition  to  the  auditory  capsule 
proper  in  fishes,  the  end-organs  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
sur£ftoe  of  the  head  and  body  as  lateral  line 
organs.  (cjp.h.) 

Siffwture,  The  ear  has  four  parts:  (i) 
the  outer  ear,  comprising  the  auricle  or 
pinna,  and  the  auutory  meatus  for  the 
collection  and  concentration  of  air-vibrations ; 
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Pun  I  (Ee*ring). 


Hg.  I.  AnrieU  of  num.  After  SchwtJbe,  tmn  Wood'a  R^armet  HaadbotJc  of  th*  Urdiecd  Seinuxi.  a,  b,  hun 
at  theuuicle;  a,h,c,  bungla  of  tin  Miriale ;  e,  tubarde  of  Dwwin;  I,  oral  boUou;  a,  ],uoeadiiig  portJon  of  heHi; 
3,  dttotrndiiw  pwtion  of  belli ;  4,  lobule;  5,  ouin  poition  of  the  uliheltz;  6,  ana  inferioi  snthalidi;  7,  ena 
■nptrioi  ■ntboUdl;  8,mnUtngDi;  9,  In^m;  10,  tabMCalnm  inpnitnBicalii;  11,  lolaiu  Miru  anterior  liDdnm 
tiaeo-lMUeliw) ;  ti,liwl«nn  inUrtnigio»;  13,  tDbamlam  retiolobulara  of  Hii ;  14,  anloiu  mnrb  porteriv  (indcon 
mnthelioii) ;  15,  nieas  helioololialMii ;  14, 15,  anlaQi  obUqno*  of  Hii ;  16,  inloQi  mpnlobnlarii;  17,  baa  nan- 
eDlarUoracapboidn;  18, fi>M» briuigDlmrii ;  19,  cymbsoo^bme;  10,  okTitMOoncbae;  ii,*iiloiuratrolobQl>iu. 

Tig.  *.  Tba  middle  wid  iaternal  bh  ((Uagnnmiktio).  After  Headly,  &om  Pariier  kod  Hmw«U'>  .ZmIm*. 
._ii__.    T>    T.__,__i.._  .  I.      =      ._.        1        ...  .  -.    ,  i_,_.i      «■  . .. ^Taaa;  N, 


Cth,  ooohlek;  B,  EoataoIuAn  tabe ;  Sx,  extenul  Baditory  roeatuij    L,  lAbjriiiUi;   M,  tympeaio  D 
aodiloiT  nerre  ;  0„  0^  0„  the  three  waSllorj  oaridea  (lUpea,  incui,  nukllana). 

F^.  3.  After  Hdmbolt^  illoitratiiig  the  moTemmU  of  the  milleiu  aiid  Idodb.  Hie  handle  of  tha  malleoi 
near  tM  point  Z  rest*  on  the  dnuo  isembiane,  the  long  prooeai  of  the  inoni  It  arttoolated  with  the  itapea.  Ae 
line  A,  S  iwUeate*  the  azb  of  rotation  of  the  two  bonea ;  the  line  X,  Y,  Z  jolni  thia  Mdi  with  the  two  enda  of  the 
crank  lerar  wbloh  thcae  braiea  form.  IIT,  inone;  L.  PS,  Intg  pnioeaa  of  the  inam;  JfA£,liead  rf  the  nulleni; 
PB.  0B,  prooeaanagradUaofthemaltena;  f,  tooth  of  th«  malleoli  interlocding  with  a  tooth  of  the  inenK 

I^.  j.  Dtagtam  indicating  the  parilTmphalia  and  pmdoljmphatio  •eaaea  of  the  intamal  ear.  Altar  Teatot, 
froD  Wood'i  A^n-BAM  Sand^ok  iff  tit  Mtdieat  Smafoa.  Tbe  endcdympbatio  moea  ooa^Jlatcbad,  the  poi- 
Ijrmpbatio  apaoea  btacli.  i,  utrionloa;  3,  aaoouloa;  3.  temimmalar  oanali;  4,  ooohlear  Mnal;  5,  endaljmpmtic 
canal ;  6,  nana  eodolymtJiatica)  ;  7,  oanalii  reni^ena,  er  canal  of  Ueiuen ;  8,  acala  tjmpanl ;  g,  aoala  neblnli ; 
10,  thdr  point  of  onion  at  the  beloootrema;  11,  aqnaedootiu  Tsitlbiilf ;  1 1,  ■qnaadDOtn*  ooeblaae  j  13,  perioateum; 
14,  dora  mater ;  i  j,  ati^Ma  in  the  faneaba  oratia  ;  16,  fcoieatn  rotunda. 
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(i)  tbe  middle  ew,  or  tynipaoum,  coDtaining 
the  ftodttoty  ocaicleB  for  transinittiiig  uid 
strengthoning  theie  vibrations  ;  (3)  the  inner 
or,  or  labyrinth,  comprieing  tbe  vestibole, 
anniciroular  canals,  and  couilea,  witii  their 
specifio  sensory  uerre  termini ;  (4)  tbe  aodi- 
tory  nerve  and  its  end-stations   within  the 

1^  parts  of  the  auricle  are  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  Fig.  i.  It  is  uf  relatively 
small  significance  to  hearing  in  man,  as  com- 
pered with  many  of  the  lower  animals,  where 
it  is  not  only  large,  but  supplied  with  important 
muscles.  This  may  be  correlated  with  the 
well-known  impmfeotion  of  our  ability  to  dis- 
criminate the  direction  of  sounds.  The 
extreme  variability  of  the  auricle  is  due  to 
its  fonctional  d^radation,  and  this  is  doubt- 
less the  explanation  of  its  anthropological 
importance  in  studies  of  degeneracy,  ftc. 


are  arranged  to  form  a  simple  crank  lever,  so 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  are 
transmitted  to  the  perilymph  of  the  inner  ear 
witii  diminution  of  amplitude,  but  increase  of 
power  (see  Figs,  a,  3).  The  impulse  is  there- 
fore transmitted  through  this  chaiti  of  bones 
as  mass  motion,  not  as  molecalar  or  sonorous 
vibration.  Two  small  muscles,  the  tensor 
tympani  and  the  stapedius  muscle,  regulate 
respectively  the  tension  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane and  of  the  stapes  in  the  oval  foramen, 
and  are  doubtless  of  importance  payohalogio- 
ally  in  connection  with  the  act  of  attention  to 
auditoiy  stimuli. 

Most  of  the  lower  vertebrate  (Ichthyopeida) 
lack  the  middle  ear,  their  aqoatic  environ- 
ment rendering  unneceesary  any  mechanism 
for  increasing  Ute  intensity  of  sonorous  vibra- 
tions. But  the  air-breathing  vertebrates, 
from  the  higher  Amphibia  onwards,  exhibit 


pottarior ;  5,  •iniu  mpetiw ;  6,  unpclla  saperiori  J,  impulla  Uteralii ;  S,  nmjniilk  poaterior ;  9,  daottu  wmi- 
inronUri*  anpeiioT ;  lo.ductuB  lemidrculuii  posterior;  11, dactuaaemidronUnsUterkUi;  11,  widened  mouth 
of  onw  rimplei  of  the  latenJ  ■emicirculu' rauulopemng  into  tlie  utriculiu  ;  i3,McciiIai;  14,  macul*  Bwooli; 
15,  ductal  ciDdolTmpliatlcus  ;  16,  ductus  utriculo-Bkccalarii  1  17,  daotai  rennieni ;  I B,  OMcntn  Teatibnluv  of 
dnotnaooohleuii;  ig.dnotuioocUenria;  10,  faol*!  nerre  j  }i'4.N.  ■ousticTUi  31,  N.  vettlbuU  ;  u.N.umd- 
larii;  13,  N.  kmpidluii  inferior ;  ]4,N.cochlawi;  25,  diilributionof  N.oooUeu  within  the  l«miiia»pir«liioneft. 


The  middle  ear  is  separated  from  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus  by  the  tympanic  or 
drum  membrane.  It  is  not,  however,  shut 
off  completely  from  communicatiou  with  the 
outside  air,  for  the  Eustachian  tube  connects 
its  cavity  with  that  of  the  month,  and  thus 
serves  to  equalize  the  air-presanre  on  the  two 
•ides  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  audi- 
tory ossicles  (malleus,  incus,  and  stapes), 
extending  from  the  inner  face  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  to  tlie  oval  foi-amen  and  inner  ear. 


this  mechanism  in  increasing  complexity. 
The  tympanic  cavity  and  Eustachian  tube 
are  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  first,  or 
apiracvlar,  gill  cleft  of  the  lower  fishes,  while 
the  auditory  ossiclea  are  apparently  derived 
from  bones  of  the  facial  skel^n  of  the  fishes 
connected  with  the  mandibular  and  hyoid 
arches. 

The  labyrinth  is  an   intricate   excavation 
in  the  tem;)nral  bone  of  the  sknll  (the  bony 
labyrinth),     imtsining  a  closed  membranous 
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sac,  the  membraBous  labyrinth,  fitting  loosely 
the  bony  chamber,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
lymph  space,  whose  fluid,  the  perilymph,  does 
not  communicate  with  the  similar  fluid,  or 
endolymph,  within  the  membranous  labyrinth. 
The  paxis  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  are 
the  utriculus,  into  which  the  semicircular 
canals  open,  each  with  an  expansion  or  ampulla 
at  one  end,  the  sacculus,  the  recessus  labyrinthi, 
and  the  cochlea.  Their  relations  are  shown 
by  the  accompanying  Figs.  4  and  5.  Each  of 
these,  except  the  recessus,  contains  a  patch  of 
sensory  epithelium*  The  morphology  and 
functions  of  these  parts  can  be  better  under- 
stood after  a  rapid  survey  <^  their  phylogenetic 
and  embryological  development. 

In  the  fishes  there  is  associated  with  the 
ear  an  elaborate  system  of  cutaneous  and  sub- 
cutaneous sense  organs,  the  lateral  line  organs, 
whose  canals  and  patches  of  sensory  epithe- 
lium resemble  very  closely  the  semicircular 
canals  and  their  cristae  in  the  internal  ear. 
The  ear  of  these  animals,  moreover,  lacks  the 
cochlea  and  organ  of  Corti,  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  labyrinth  (lagena)  being  provided 
with  a  simple  sensory  spot  like  the  cristae  of 
the  semicircular  canals.  The  ear  and  lateral 
line  organs  not  only  resemble  each  other  in 
structure,  but  they  arise  embryologically  from 
the  same  area  of  thickened  ectoderm,  and 
they  have  been  shown  experimentally  to  have 
similar  functions,  viz.  the  regulation  of  the 
bodily  equilibrium.  In  these  animals  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  very  feebly  developed, 
some  authors  even  going  so  far  as  to  deny  its 
presence  altogether.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  a  structure  adapted  to  perceive  simple 
impulses  in  a  fluid  medium,  such  as  must  be 
mediated  by  an  organ  of  equilibration,  will 
also  be  able  to  respond  to  vibratory  impulses 
of  low  frequency  in  the  same  medium.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  fishes,  though 
they  may  be  deaf  to  sound-waves  of  the  higher 
frequencies,  are  nevertheless  very  sensitive  to 
mechanical  shocks,  such  as  passing  footfalls. 
Now,  the  terrestrial  animals  require  much  less 
elaborate  organs  of  bodily  equiUbrium  than  do 
the  aquatic  animals ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  find  themselves  in  an  environment  of 
aSnal  vibrations  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  their  vital  economy.  Accordingly 
the  lateral  line  organs  disappear  in  verte- 
brates higher  than  the  Amphibia,  the  semi- 
circular canals  alone  being  sufficient  for  the 
static  sense,  while  a  portion  of  the  sacculus, 
the  lagena,  progressively  increases  in  com- 
plexity until  in  the  mammals  it  becomes  the 


cochlea.  Parallel  with  these  changes  tlie 
sound-conducting  apparatus  of  the  middle  ear 
is  gradually  evolved.  It  thus  appears  that 
there  are  two  distinct  sense  organs  in  the 
internal  ear,  organs  which  have  had  a  oommon 
origin,  and  which,  even  in  man,  may  be  only 
incompletely  differentiated  from  each  other ; 
viz.  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  for 
the  sense  of  equilibrium,  and  the  cochlea^  the 
organ  of  hearing. 

In  itsembryolc^cal  development,  the  human 
ear  first  appears  as  a  thickened  bit  of  ecto- 
derm at  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  soon  becomes  depressed  to  form  the 
'auditory  saucer.'     At  a  later  period  this 
saucer  is  completely  invaginated  to  form  the 
'  auditory  vesicle,'  retaining,  however,  fi>r  a 
time  its  communication  wiih  the  outer  surface 
of  the  body.    This  condition  is  permanent  in 
the  sharks,  the  endolymph  of  the  labyrinth 
communicating  with  the  outer  sea-water  by 
the  endolymphatic  duct,  just  as  the  lateral 
line  canals  freely  communicate  with  the  sur- 
face by  pores.     In  higher  animals  this  con- 
nection is  early  lost,  though  the    recessus 
labyrinthi  is  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  that 
connection.      The  lining  membrane  of  the 
auditory  vesicle  develops  a  patch  of  sensory 
epithelium,  and  as  the  vesicle  becomes  con- 
stricted into  the  several  chambers  comprising 
the  labyrinth,  an  extension  of  this  sensory  patch 
grows  into  each  chamber.      These   sensory 
areas  then  become  separated  by  indifferent 
epithelium,  and  thus  arise  the  three  cristae  in 
the  ampullae,  the  macula  utriculi,  the  macula 
sacculi,  and  the  organ  of  Corti.   The  structure 
of  all  of  these  sensory  organs  except  the  organ 
of  Corti  is  similar  and  very  simple,  the  speofic 
sensory  cells  being  shorter  than  the  indiffer- 
ent cells,  and  provided  with  hairs  which  pro- 
ject into  the  endolymph.    The  base  of  these 
cells  is  embraced  by  the  terminal  arborizatioiis 
of  the  corresponding  nerve-fibres  (see  Fig.  6). 
This  structure  is  essentially  similsr  to  that  of 
the  sensory  organs  in  the  lateral  line  canals  of 
fishes. 

The  bony  cochlea  is  formed  somewhat  like 
the  interior  of  a  snail-shell,  with  two  and  one- 
half  turns  of  the  spiral,  and  with  a  bony  shelf 
or  ledge,  the  lamina  spiralis,  extending  out- 
ward from  the  axis,  or  modiolus.  Withan  the 
spirals  of  the  bony  cochlea  are  three  mem- 
branous canals :  (i)  The  scala  vestibuli  com- 
municates at  its  base  with  the  perilymphatic 
space  around  the  vestibule,  whose  fluid  is 
caused  to  vibrate  by  the  foot  of  the  stapes, 
which  plays  in  the  fenestra  ovalis'  between 
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ng.  6.  Sehcma  of  tbe  pariph«rml  termliutioD  of  the  N.  vertibnlL  After  Betdai,  from  Barker*!  Nnxoiu 
By^tm.  00,  central  Derroai  ijttMa;  ft,  indifferent  iitpportlng  oalla  of  the  wnMuy  epithelium;  lu,  hair 
c^la.  or  ipecdfio  tmaarj  oelli ;  m,  oentrat  nerre-Sbre  ;  « i,  oetl  of  the  ganglion  reaUbulare. 

Fig.  7.  Semidiagnunnuk^  MatiDn  of  a  aingle  turn  of  tba  ooohlea.    After  Heitimanii. 

Fig.  8.  Semidiigrammatic  lection  of  tbe  organ  of  Cortl.  After  Betdm,  from  Heitimann't  AnatomU 
del  jr«iuoim. 
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the  middle  ear  and  this  space,  (a)  The 
Bcala  tympani  commanicaioi  at  the  apex 
of  the  spind  with  the  scala  vestibali,  and  at 
its  lower  end  terminates  at  the  fen^ra  ro- 
tunda. Sonorous  Yibrations  entering  the  peri- 
lymphatic space  pass  up  the  cochlear  spire 
UiTOugh  the  scala  vestibuli  and  down  through 
the  scala  tympani,  terminating  at  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  by  whose  membrane  they  are  dead- 
ened or  passed  back  into  the  middle  ear.  (3) 
The  scala  media,  which  occupies  a  position  in 
the  spiral  between  the  other  two  scalae,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  cochlea  deriyed  from  the 
original  auditoxy  vesicle ;  accordingly  it  con- 
tains the  specific  sensory  apparatus  (oigan 
of  Corti),  and  its  cavity  does  not  communicate 
with  those  of  the  other  scalae.  From  the  free 
edge  of  the  spiral  lamina  of  the  bony  cochlea 
two  membranes  which  bound  the  scida  media 
aro  stretched  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  spiral 
canal.  One  of  these  lies  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  spiral  lamina,  and  constitutes  the  basilar 
membrane,  or  floor  of  the  scala  media,  separat- 
ing  it  from  the  Bcala  tympani  and  sapporting 
the  oigan  of  Corti;  the  other  is  Reissner's 
membrane,  forming  the  roof  of  the  scala 
media  and  separating  it  firom  the  scala  vesti- 
buli. 

The  organ  of  Corti  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
ectodemifJ  epithelium  which  covers  the  basilar 
membrane  (see  Figs.  7  and  8).  Rising  up  from 
the  basilar  membrane  aro  two  sets  of  firm  rods, 
the  rods  of  Corti,  which  incline  toward  each 
other,  uniting  at  the  apex  to  enclose  a  tunnel 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  organ  of 
Corti.  The  hair  cells,  or  specific  sensory 
termini,  aro  arranged  in  a  series  internal,  and 
one  external,  to  the  rods  of  Corti,  the  inner 
series  comprising  a  single  row  of  hair  cells, 
the  outer  series  throe  or  four  rows.  All  of 
these  cells  aro  supported  by  other  iudififerent 
epithelium  cells.  Running  outward  from  the 
axis  is  a  so-called  tectorial  membrane,  which 
lies  upon  the  free  ends  of  the  hair  cells,  and 
is  supposed  to  act  as  a  damper  to  their  hairs, 
which  project  freely  into  the  endolymph. 
Some  authorities,  however,  believe  that  the 
tectorial  membrane  is  an  arti&ct,  being  really 
the  long  hairs  of  the  hair  cells  broken  off  and 
matted  together.  The  nerve-fibros  terminate 
about  the  bases  of  the  hair  cells  in  arboriza- 
tions similar  to  those  found  in  the  sense  organs 
of  the  vestibule.  As  to  the  functions  of 
the  parts  just  enumerated,  the  most  diverse 
opinions  provail ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  no  definite  knowledge  on  these 
points.  (H.H.) 


Functiont.  Helmholtz  early  adopted  a 
resonance  theory  of  auditi(m,  and  was  first 
attracted  to  the  rods  of  Corti  as  the  possible 
resonators  by  which  tones  are  analysed  in  the 
ear.  The  feet  that  they  are  not  present  in 
birds,  and,  further,  that  they  are  practically 
all  the  same  length,  size,  and  siha^pef  led  him 
to  abandon  them.  He  next  fixed  upon  the 
fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane.  These  in- 
crease gradually  in  length  from  base  to  apex 
of  the  cochlea,  and  thus  satisfy  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  theory.  Ayera  main- 
tains that  the  fibres  of  the  basUar  membrane  ^ 
are  inadequate  on  account  of  their  nomber, 
their  physical  constitution,  and  their  arrange- 
ment with  reference  to  the  sensory  cells,  and 
he  advances  the  theory  that  the  hairs  of  the 
sensory  cells  aro  the  only  structures  present 
that  can  properly  act  as  resonators.  The 
objection  that  the  hairs  are  too  short  and 
too  nearly  the  same  length  no  longer  holds, 
if  we  accept  Ayers'  results;  and  in  this  way 
the  number  of  resonators  is  greatly  increased, 
from  24,000  fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane 
to,  according  to  Ayers'  estimate,  385,000 
sensory  hairs. 

Another  theory  that  is  gaining  in  promi- 
nence is  the  appropriately  named  '  telephone 
theory'  of  Rutherford.  According  to  this 
the  organ  of  Corti  vibrates  as  a  whole,  giving 
to  the  auditory  nerve  the  same  number  of 
stimuli  as  there  are  movements  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  and  stapes,  and  these  stimuli 
are  analysed  by  the  auditory  centres  in  the 
brain.  See  Auditobt  Sensation  below  in 
this  article  (HI). 

Lee  considers  the  organ  of  Corti,  or  in  the 
animal  series  the  papiUa  acoustica  basilaris, 
co-extensive  with  the  function  of  audition  in 
vertebrates,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  all 
the  other  sensory  structures  of  the  labyrinth 
mediate  only  sensations  of  equilibrium.  His 
statement  is:  'Wherever  among  vertebrates 
undoubted  audition  exists,  there  is  present  an 
additional  group  of  sensory  organs,  the  papilla 
acoustica  basilaris.  This  does  not  exist  in 
fishes,  but  appears  first  in  the  amphibia  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  lagena,  and  in  higher  verte- 
brates constitutes  the  nervous  portion  of  the 
organ  of  Corti  of  the  cochlea.' 

Lee's  table  of  functions  of  various  parts  of 
the  labyrinth  is  as  follows : — 

*  I.  Dynamical  functions,  in  recognition  of — 

1.  Rotary  movementSi  mediated  by 

cristae  acousticae. 

2.  Translatory  movements,  mediated 

by  maculae  acousticae. 
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II.  Statical  fonctions,  in  recognition  of — 

3.  Position    in  space,  mediated  hy 

macolae  acousticae. 
ni.  Auditory  fanctions,  in  recognition  of — 

4.  Vibratory  motions,  mediated  by  pa- 

pilla acoustica  basilaris.'  (cf.h.) 
The  aaditory,  or  eighth,  cranial  nerve  has 
two  divisions  corresponding  roughly,  though 
not  exactly,  to  the  different  sensory  fonctions 
served  by  the  internal  ear.  The  vestibular 
branch  supplies  the  superior  and  external 
ampullae  and  the  macula  utriculi,  while  the 
so-called  cochlear  branch  supplies,  in  addition 
to  the  cochlea,  the  posterior  ampulla  and  the 
macula  sacculi.  The  last  two  branchlets  are 
more  properly  separated  from  the  cochlear 
nerve  under  the  name  ramus  medius.  The 
cochlear  nerve  in  the  strict  sense  is  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  nerve  of  audition,  the  other 
branches  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
static  sense.  Accordingly  their  central  con- 
nections within  the  brain  are  very  different 
fit>m  those  of  the  cochlear  nerve.  The  gan- 
glion (of  Scarpa)  of  the  vestibular  nerve  lies 
in  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  the  cen- 
tral processes  of  its  cells  form  itie  vestibular, 
mesial,  or  anterior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  enters  the  brain  ventrally  and  cephalad 
of  the  cochlear  root,  and  connects  with  many 
different  brain  centres,  but  chiefly  with  the 
cerebellum.  The  ganglion  (spiifile)  of  the 
cochlear  root  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  bony 
cochlea.  The  central  connections  of  this  root 
are  even  more  intricate  than  those  of  the 
vestibular  root.  In  general  it  may  be  stated 
that  these  fibres  first  enter  either  the  dorsal 
or  tbe  ventral  cochlear  nucleus.  The  central 
aaditory  path  extends  from  the  ventral  nucleus 
by  way  of  the  trapezoid  body,  and  from  the 
dorsal  nucleus  by  way  of  the  striae  acusticae 
(both  root-fibres  and  secondary  fibres  in  each 
case),  to  the  region  of  the  superior  olive,  partly 
crossed  and  partly  uncrossed.  The  path  then 
goes  up  by  way  of  the  lateral  fillet  to  the 
inferior  member  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
(pofitgeminum),  which  appears  to  be  the  general 
centre  for  the  elaboration  of  higher  auditory 
reflexes,  and  which  is  absent  in  animals  whidi 
do  not  possess  the  cochlea.  Its  reflex  con- 
nections are  very  numerous,  notably  with 
lower  centres  and  with  the  pregeminum  (optic 
reflex  path).  Other  fibres  extend  from  the  post- 
geminum  to  the  corpus  geniculatum  mediale, 
where  they  terminate  among  tbe  cells  of  this 
nucleus.  The  cortical  acoustic  path  begins  from 
these  cells,  and  terminates  in  the  auditory  sense 
area  in  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
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tbe  Morphology  of  the  Vertebrate  Ear,  with  a 
reconsideration  of  its  Functions,  J.  of  Mor^ 
phol.,  vi  (1892);  L.  F.  Babkjsb,  The  Nerv. 
Syst.  and  its  Constituent  Neurones  (1899); 
A.  Babth,  Beitrage  zur  Anatomic  des  Ohres, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Ohrenh.,  xvii ;  Ueber  die  Darstel- 
lung  des  hautigen  Labyrintbes,  Arch.  f. 
Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Physiol.  Abth.  (1889); 
H.  Beaubeoabb,  Becherches  sur  I'appareil 
auditif  chez  les  mammifbres,  J.  de  I'Anat. 
(1893);  W.  Bbohtbrew,  Ueber  die  innere 
Abtheilung  des  Strickkorpers  und  den  acbten 
Himnerven,  Neurol.  Geutralbl.,  iv  (1885); 
BoBTTCHEB,  BUckblicke  auf  die  neueren 
Untersuchungen  tl.  d.  Bau  der  Schnecke,  im 
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Leb,  The  Functions  of  the  Ear  and  the  Lateral 
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M.  v.  Lbnhossek,  Die  Nervenendigungen  im 
Gehororgan,  Verb.  d.  Anat.  Qesell.,  Anat.  Anz., 
viii  (1893);  ^^^  Nervenendigungen  in  den 
Maculae  und  Gristae  acusticae,  Ajiat.  Hefte, 
ix  (1893) ;  J.  NiBMACK,  Maculae  und  Gristae 
acusticae  mit  Ehrlich's  Methylenblaumethode, 
Anat.  Hefte,  viii  (1892);  B.  Onufbowios, 
Experimenteller  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  des 
Ursprungs  des  Nervus  acusticus  des  Kanin- 
chens.  Arch.  f.  Psychiat.,  xvi  (1885);  B.  A. 
RandaiiL  and  H.  L.  Mobsb,  Photographic 
Illustrations  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Ear,  together  with  Pathological  Conditions  of 
the  Drum  Membrane  and  Descriptive  Text 
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and  1893) ;  N.  Rudinqbb,  Zur  Anatomic  und 
Entwickeiung  des  innereu  Ohres,  Monatssch. 
f.  Ohrenh.,  xxii  (1888);  L.  Sala,  Ueber  den 
Uraprung  des  Nervus  acusticus.  Arch.  f.  Mikr. 
Anat.,  xlii ;  G.  Sghwalbb,  Lehrb.  d.  Anat  d. 
Sinnesorgane  (Erlangen,  1887) ;  Beitrage  zur 
Anthropologic  des  Ohres,  Festschrift  f.  Vir^ 
chow,  i ;  E.  Zuckbbkandl,  Beitrag  zur  ver- 
gleichendeu  Anatomic  d.  Ohrtrompete,  Arch, 
f.  Ohrenh.,  xxiii  (1886).  (H3.) 

II.  Sound  [Lat.  eomui]:  Ger.  SchaU;  Fr. 
eon ;  Ital.  euano,    Sound,  the  stimulation  of 
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eertain  nerve-endings  of  Httaring  in  the  ear, 
is  doe  to  the  Tibration  of  some  portion  of 
matter,  such  as  a  tuning-fork,  a  bell,  and 
so  on. 

Sounds  are  divided  into  two  classes — noises 
and  musical  notes.  It  may  be  shown  by 
direct  experiment  that  a  noise  is  due  to  the. 
irregular,  interrupted  vibration  of  a  portion 
of  matter,  such  as  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of 
paper  or  the  rattling  of  a  cart-wheel  over 
cobble  stones.  On  the  other  hand,  a  musical 
note  can  be  proved  to  be  due  to  a  regular, 
uninterrupted  vibration  of  a  portion  of 
matter,  such  as  that  obtained  from  a  stretched 
string  or  tuning-fork.  The  presence  between 
the  ear  of  the  observer  and  the  vibrating  in- 
strument of  some  form  of  matter,  such  as  air, 
water,  or  a  solid  body,  is  essential  for  the 
production  of  sound  sensation.  To  analjrse, 
therefore,  different  sounds,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  different  kinds  of  vibrations  and  the 
effect  of  these  vibrations  on  surrounding 
matter.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  most 
general  possible  vibration  of  matter  is  what 
is  called  a  complex  one.  That  is,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  superposition  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  simple  harmonic  vibrations,  such 
as  those  of  simple  pendulums.  To  completely 
understand,  therefore,  the  nature  of  a  complex 
vibration,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  com- 
ponent simple  vibrations,  then  to  determine 
the  amplitude  and  the  frequency  of  each  of 
these  components,  and  finally  to  observe  the 
difference  in  phase  of  the  component  vibrar 
tions.  As  the  result  of  the  vibration  of  any 
portion  of  matter,  such  as  a  tuning-foik:  or 
a  bell,  there  will  be,  in  general,  waves  pro- 
duced in  the  surrounding  medium — air,  or 
whatever  gas  is  present.  This  is  true  pro- 
vided the  rate  of  vibrati<m  of  the  body  is 
sufficiently  rapid;  otherwise  the  air  or  gas 
will  not  be  compressed,  but  will  flow  round  the 
matter  as  it  vibrates.  If,  however,  the  vibra- 
tion exceeds  a  certain  number  in  frequency, 
there  will  be  coropressional  waves  produced 
in  the  surrounding  matter,  and  these  wiU  spread 
away  with  a  velocity  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  medium  itself,  and  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  frequency  of  the  vibration. 

A  simple  harmonic  vibration  will  produce 
a  simple  harmonic  wave,  the  amplitude  of 
the  wave  varying  directly  as  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration.  A  complex  vibration  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  produce  a  complex  wave, 
which  can  be  analysed  into  simple  harmonic 
waves  in  the  same  manner  as  a  complex  vibra- 
tion can  be.     The  waves  will  have  different 


forms,  depending  not  alone  on  the  jcomponent 
vibrations,  but  also  on  their  phases.  These 
waves  are  propagated  through  a  medium  frtHn 
the  vibrating  body,  and  in  case  they  reach  the 
ear  of  a  hearing  individual,  a  sound  sensation 
is  in  general  produced.  Individuals  differ, 
however,  in  their  range  of  hearing,  so  it  may 
happen  that  the  frequency  of  the  vibration 
has  given  rise  to  waves  which  are  either  too 
short  or  too  long  to  affect  the  sense  of  hearing 
of  the  individual. 

Corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
waves  wluch  reach  the  ear,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  differences  in  the  sounds 
heard.  Musical  notes  are  distingnyhed  by 
being  either  complex  or  simple,  and  it  may 
be  shown  by  experiment  that  a  simple  note  is 
in  every  case  due  to  a  simple  vibration ;  that 
a  complex  note  is  due  to  a  complex  vibration, 
it  being  noted,  however,  that  differences  La 
phase  of  the  component  vibrations^  and  there- 
fore of  the  component  waves,  do  not  affect  the 
character  of  the  sound  heard.  The  complexity 
of  a  given  note  seems  to  depend  simply  on 
the  nature  of  the  component  vibrations,  and  not 
on  their  relative  phases.  A  complex  note  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  complex  sensa- 
tion due  to  a  simultaneous  production  of 
simple  notes.  Simple  notes  differ  among 
themselves  in  intensity  or  loudness,  and  in 
pitch  or  shrillness.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ment that  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the 
original  vibration,  the  louder  is  the  sound; 
whUe  the  greater  the  fr^uency  of  the  vibra- 
tion, the  higher  is  the  pitch.  Two  vibrations 
which  have  the  same  frequency  will  in  general 
produce  two  sounds  of  the  same  pitch.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  vibrating  bodies  is  ap- 
proaching the  ear  or  receding  frt>m  it,  the 
pitch  of  Uie  sound  produced  by  it  is  altered. 
This  is  known  as  Doppler's  principle.  It  la 
shown  by  theory  and  verified  by  experiment 
that  if  the  vibrating  body  is  approa^ng  the 
ear,  or  if  the  hearing  individual  is  approach- 
ing the  vibrating  body,  the  pitch  of  the  note 
is  raised,  whereas  the  .contrary  is  true  if  the 
motions  of  the  vibrating  body  and  the  hear- 
ing individual  are  reversed — ^more  vibrations 
reaching  the  ear  in  the  one  case  and  less  in 
the  other,  than  if  the  body  is  not  approached. 

In  general,  of  course,  tiie  medium  separat- 
ing the  vibrating  body  from  the  ear  is  air, 
and  in  this  medium  compresdonal  waves  travel 
at  a  rate  which  is  found  by  experiment  to 
be  very  nearly  332  metres  per  second  at  a 
temperature  of  o^  Centigrade.  At  higher 
temperatures  the  velocity  increases.     These 
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waves  in  the  air  obey  the  laws  ooinmon  to  all 
wave  motions.  They  can  be  reflected  by  large 
obstacles,  thus  causing  echq^  and  giving  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  whispering  galleries, 
and  00  on.  They  can  be  refb^ted,  dif&acted, 
and  can  be  made  to  interfere  in  the  same 
manner  as  waves  in  the  ether. 

Lii&rcUure :  textbooks  of  physics ;  Potntiko 
and  Thomson,  Sound ;  Hblmholtz,  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone  (Eng.  trans.,  Ellis) ;  Ratubioh, 
Theory  of  Sound ;  Frbtbb,  Ueber  die  Qren- 
sen  d.  Tonwahrnehmung  (1876) ;  Ak.  Unter- 
Buch.  (1879);  HOflbb,  Psychologic  (1897), 
95  ff.;  Dbobisch,  Ueber  d.  musikalische  Ton- 
bestimmung  und  Temp.,  Abhandl.  d.  k.  sachs. 
G^esell.  d.  Wiss.,  ii.  ( 1855)  35  ff. ;  Volkmakn, 
Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.,  §  38  ;  Bbzold,  Ueber  die 
fnnctioneUe  Prilfnng  d.  menschl.  Oehoroigans 
(1897);  Das  Horvermogen  d.  Taubstummen 
(1896);  MxLDB,MATXB,STaMPF,  Wiedemann's 
Annalen  (1898) ;  SohIfbb,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol. 
(1899);  Abraham  and  BbOhl,  Zeitsch.  f. 
PsychoL  (1898) ;  Exnbb,  Pfiilger's  Arch.,  xiii ; 
Auxbbaoh,  Wiedemann's  Annalen,  vi ;  Kohl- 
B AUSCH,  ibid.,  X  ( 1 880) ;  Pfaundlbb,  Sitzber.  d. 
Wien.  Akad.,  ii  (1877) ;  BntrcxB,  ibid.  (1884); 
MAOH,Loto8(i873);  Appunb,  Ueber  Wahmeh- 
mung  tiefer  Tone  (1889);  Hbbbabt,  Ueber 
d.  Tonlehre,  Werke,  vii.  224  ff. ;  Luft, 
Philoe.  Stud.,  iv ;  Sohischmanow,  ibid.,  v ; 
LoBBirz,  ibid.,  vi;  Mabtius,  ibid.,  vi; 
SoHuiiZB,  ibid.,  xiv ;  MOkstbbbebo,  Beitriige, 
iv ;  KOnio,  Quelques  experiences  d'aooustique 
(1882) ;  Matxb,  Amer.  J.  of  Sci.  (1874),  viii ; 
Philos.  Mag.,  xlix;  Sohwabtzb,  Handb.  d. 
Ohrenh.,  i;  Babth,  Zeitsch.  f.  Ohrenh. 
(1887),  xvii;  WiBN,  Wiedemann's  Annalen, 
xxxvi;  ZwAABDBMAKBB,  Zcitsch.  f.  PsychoL, 
vii ;  Mbtbb,  ibid.,  xi.  (J.8.A.) 

ILL  AuDiTOBT  (or  Hbabino)  Sbnsation  : 
Qer,  Othdr$em]^fmdung ;  Fr.  sensation  audi- 
Hve ;  Ital.  sensazione  uditiwi.  Auditory  sensa- 
tions fieJl  into  two  great  groups :  sensations  of 
tone  and  sensations  of  noise.  In  actual  ex- 
perience, the  two  are  combined  in  the  most 
various  ways,  though  not  so  constantly  as 
are  the  visual  sensations  of  colour-tone  and 
brightness.  The  stimulus  to  the  sensation 
of  noise  is  a  single  aperiodic  movement — a 
shook— of  the  air  particles ;  or,  if  this  move- 
ment be  physically  impossible,  a  small  number 
of  wave  movements,  of  which  all  but  a  very 
few  are  exceedingly  weak.  The  stimulus 
for  tone  is  a  simple  periodic  vibratory  mote- 
ment  of  the  air  particles,  continued  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  The  physical  limit 
between  noise  and  tone  lies  at  about  two 


complete  vibrations ;  that  between  noise  and 
a  tone  recognized  as  of  a  determinate  pitch 
at  five  to  sixteen  vibrations. 

The  discrimination  of  tone  is  best  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  musical  scale,  decreasing 
above  and  below.  Killpe  has  estimated  the 
total  number  of  discriminable  tones  at  1 1,000 ; 
that  of  simple  noises — ^though  this  latter  esti- 
mate is  very  uncertain — ^at  600.  The  limits 
of  tonal  hearing  are  usually  set  at  16  and 
50,000  vibrations  per  second ;  but  the  position 
of  the  upper  boundary  must,  in  the  light  of 
recent  work,  be  very  considerably  lowered. 
Music  (q.v.)  employs  less  than  100  tones; 
and  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  these  con- 
stitute an  important  psychological  problem. 

Tones  form  a  one-cUmensional  manifold, 
which  can  hardly  be  represented  in  a  geo- 
metrical figure.  A  straight  line  does  justice 
to  the  continuity  of  the  scale,  but  not  to 
the  degrees  of  Fusion  (q.v.)  of  its  terms.  A 
spiral  figure  used  by  Drobisch  shows  the  re- 
lation of  each  fundamental  to  its  octave,  but 
suggests  that  the  approximation  is  gpradual 
and  constant,  which  is  not  the  case. 

The  following  theories  of  auditory  sensatioo 
have  more  or  less  currency : — 

(i)The  Helmholtz-Hensen  Theory.  The 
cross-strings  of  the  basilar  membrane  function 
as  a  series  of  resonators — or  the  backboard 
of  a  piano.  Each  string  is  specifically  tuned 
to  a  single  wave-movement  of  the  air  particles, 
though  it  may  vibrate  weakly  to  neighbouring 
vibration-rates.  Beats  arise  when  the  fibres 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  primary 
tones  are  thrown  into  interfering  vibratory 
movements,  and  can  occur  only  *  when  the  two 
exciting  tones  lie  near  enough  to  the  prime 
tone  of  the  sympathetic  body  for  the  latter  to 
be  set  into  sensible  sympathetic  vibration  to 
both  the  tones  used.'  Combination  tones  are 
the  result  of  the  asymmetrical  oscillations 
of  the  drum  and  ossicles  of  the  ear.  Noise 
sensations  are  set  up  through  the  basilar 
membrane,  as  tones  are,  by  their  own  stimulus. 
The  general  tlieory  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
proof  of  partial  tone-deafness,  i.  e.  deafness  to 
a  portion  or  portions  of  the  musical  scale.  See 
Tone  Islands. 

(2)  The  Rutherford- Waller  Theory.  This 
may  be  called  the  '  telephone,'  as  Helmholtz' 
is  ibe  '  piano '  theory.  The  basilar  membrane 
is  set  swinging  by  every  stimulus,  though 
more  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  and  thus 
gives '  acoustic  pressure  patterns '  between  the 
tectoria  and  the  subjacent  field  of  cell-hairs. 
The  cells  transmit  the  stimulation  unanalysed 
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to  the  brain,  as  the  telephone  trananita  the 
sound  of  the  voice. 

(3)  EbbiDghans*  modification  of  Helmholtz' 
theory  affords  a  simpler  explanation  of 
beats  and  combination  tones.  In  the  first 
place,  a  tone  sensation  corresponds  to  theyibra- 
tion  of  a  number  of  basilar  strings;  the 
Spsomc  Em&BGT  (q.  v.)  of  each  string — the 
Helmholtz  doctrine  of  one  string  for  each 
tone — ^is,  in  so  far,  given  up.  Secondly,  every 
air  wave  sets  in  motion  not  only  its  own 
string  bat  also,  by  the  formation  of  nodes, 
other  strings  that  are  tuned  to  its  harmonics. 
These  assumptions  enable  Ebbinghaus  to  relate 
beats  to  combination  tones,  and  to  explain  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  latter. 

Noteworthy  are  further :  (i)  Wundt's  theory 
of  a  direct  oscillatory  stimulation  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  {FhysioL  Fsyehol.,  4th  ed., 
i'  47^)  9  (^)  Mach's  theory  of  two  specific 
energies  {AnahfBe  d.  JEn^ndungen^  i^i); 
(iii)  Hermann's  and  Konig's  critiques  of 
Helmholtz  (Hermann,  Pfliiger's  Areh.^  zlix, 
Ivi ;  Konig,  Qudquei  eaopSriencet  c^aeoustique, 
chap,  ix) ;  (iv)  Meyer's  sketch  of  a  new  theory 
{Zeitteh.  f.  Ptyek/A.^  1897;  BeUr.  z.  Ak.  u. 
Muaikwisi.,  1898;  FJkigm's  Arth.,  1899); 
also  citations  under  Bbatb;  (v)  Stumprs 
assumption  of  a  specific  noise  energy,  and 
doctrine  of  (simple)  tone  colour  (TVmpsyeAo- 
logie,  ii). 

For  special  definitions  see  Tzmbbb,  Noise, 
Tone,  FircH,  Intsbval,  Beats,  and  Combika- 
TiON  Tone. 

LiUratwre :  Ebbikghatts,  Psychologic,  313; 
HELHHOiiTZ,Sensationsof  Tone,  145;  Walleb, 
Human  Physiol.,  461 ;  Blasebna,  Theory  of 
Bound  (Ital.  original,  1875);  Stumpf,  Ton- 
psychologic,  i,  ii;  Hensen,  in  Hermann's 
Handb.  d.  Fibiysiol.,  iii.  2 ;  especially  Noel,  art 
Audition  in  Richet's  Diet,  de  Physiol,  (with 
extensive  bibliography);  also  Bibliog.  G, 
2,  u,  and  the  authorities  cited  above.  (E3.t.) 

KearixLg  (defects  of) :  Ger.  2rdr<20>U<0 ;  Fr. 
difauU  de  Vauis  (or  audiUfi) ;  Ital.  difetti 
deU'  udiio.  Defe<^  of  hearing,  like  those  of 
vision,  consist  in  a  deficient  capacity  to  obtain 
the  characteristic  forms  of  distinction  and 
information  normally  yielded  by  the  sense. 
Cf.  Deafness  and  the  Deaf. 

The  factors  of  auditoxy  perception  are 
fewer  and  simpler,  and  contain  a  smaller 
element  of  interpretation  than  do  those  of 
vision.  The  characteristic  forms  of  informa- 
tion yielded  by  the  sense  of  hearing  are  the 
presence  of  sounds,  their  direction,  their 
loudness,   their    pitch,   their   quality,  their 


duration,  and  the  endless  varieties  and  oom- 
binations  of  these,  of  which  speech,  music, 
and  noises  are  composed.  Any  serious  defect 
in  the  detection  of  sounds  is  called  deafiiesa, 
which  may  be  partial  or  total.  In  partial 
dea&ess,  sounds  of  low  intensity  are  not 
heard,  but  those  of  a  greater  intensity  may  be 
distinctly  perceived.  If  the  sound  is  of  con- 
stant loudness,  its  intensity  will  vary  in  an 
inverse  ratio  with  the  distance  from  the  ear. 
To  illustrate  by  a  common  test :  if  a  watch 
which  can  be  heard  by  the  normal  ear  at  36 
inches  was  heard  by  a  defective  ear  only  at 
12  inches,  the  hearing  power  would  be  said 
to  be  1 2 :  36  or  1:3.  Cf.  Tests  (psycho- 
physical).  Tests  of  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  sounds  of  different  intensity  show 
a  considerable  variation  in  different  indi- 
viduals, some  of  whom  undoubtedly  possess 
a  subnormal  amount  of  such  discriminative 
sensibility.  In  regard  to  defects  of  pitch,  cases 
occur  in  which  the  ear,  while  deaf  to  sounds  of 
certain  pitches,  is  sensitive  to  lower  or  higher 
ones.  This  condition  is  termed  Tone  Deaf- 
ness (q.v.),  or  asonia.  The  range  of  pitch- 
hearing  may  be  tested  with  regard  to  the 
highest  audible  tones  by  a  Galton  s  whistle 
or  by  a  set  of  steel  bars,  and  for  lowest  tones 
by  Appunn's  forks.  Tones  which  are  audible 
to  some  ears  are  quite  beyond  the  range  for 
others ;  some  persons  fail  to  hear  the  chirp  of 
a  cricket,  or  the  squeak  of  a  mouse. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  great  variation  among 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  ability  to  appre* 
ciate  musical  effects  and  distinctions  (largely 
a  matter  of  pitch,  interval,  and  quality).  A 
considerable  number  are  non-musical,  or  de- 
fective in  musical  hearing;  but  these  dis- 
tinctions, like  most  qualitative  changes,  are 
incapable  of  accurate  determination.  Cf. 
Ajcusia.  Difficulties  in  the  determination  of 
the  direction  of  sounds  have  been  noticed, 
and  have  been  traced  to  diseases  which  affect 
one  ear  alone,  or  the  two  ears  unequally. 

There  are  conditions  of  exalted  or  exag- 
gerated hearing  (hyperchusis  or  hyptrautkuia 
ncustica)  in  which  tones  and  noises  produce 
more  than  their  usual  effect,  owing  to  an 
irritable  or  sensitive  condition  of  the  nervous 
system ;  as  in  fevers,  brain  disease,  ftc  Of 
anomalous  forms  of  hearing  may  be  mentioned 
the  subjective  pulsating  sounds,  termed  <tii- 
nitvig ;  a  double  hearing  in  which  each  sound 
seems  to  be  heard  twice ;  paradoxical  hearing 
in  which  hearing  is  better  when  a  consider- 
able noise  (as  in  a  railway  train)  is  present ; 
and  several  forms  of  subjective  hearing.  Hear- 
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ing  may  take  place  not  only  through  the 
normal  conducting  roechaniam  ^m  the  tym- 
panum to  the  acoustic  neire,  but  indirectly 
through  the  skull;  such  conduction  by  the 
bones  is  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  nature  of  auditory  defect. 

LUerature:  Qbubbb,  Diseases  of  the  Ear 
(Eng.  trans.;  2nd  ed.,  1893);  Buck,  Diseases 
ofthe£ar(3rded.,  1898);  Loyb  and  Addison, 
Deaf-Mutism  (1896),  chap,  ii ;  citations  made 
aboTe,  and  under  Deafness.  (j.j.) 

Kaart  [AS.  heorle]  :  Qer.  fferz ;  Fr.  cceur ; 
Ital.  cuore,  A  hollow  muscular  organ,  in  the 
path  of  blood  or  lymphatic  vessels,  whose 
rhythmic  contractions,  beats,  furnish  the 
initial  motive  force  for  movement  of  blood  or 
lymph.  Hearts  may  be  simple,  tubular  or 
saccular,  or  chambered.  (cjt.h.) 

Koat  andCold  Senaationg :  seeTEMPESA- 
TUBB  Sensation. 

Koat  Spot:  Ger.  Wdrmepunki;  Yr, point 
ehaud ;  Ital.  punto  termieo  di  cahre.  See 
Tempekatubb  Spot. 

Koathott  [Gr.  tfSvot,  a  body  of  men,  tribe, 
nation]:  Ger.Heide\  Fr. paten;  lta\,pagano. 
To  the  Jews :  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  true  Qod. 

Just  as  among  the  Greeks  a  distinction 
gradually  grew  up  between  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians, so  amongst  the  Hebrews  a  similar 
contrast  developed  between  the  Jews  and  the 
'  nations '  {Ooiim),  While  the  former  contrast 
was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Greeks  alone 
enjoyed  the  opportunities  amid  which  a  truly, 
human  life  could  be  led,  the  latter  depended 
upon  a  religious  difference.  The  heathen  were 
those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
This  contrast  naturally  and  inevitably  passed 
over  into  Christianity ;  and  although  Chris- 
tianity broke  down  the  racial  exclusiveness  of 
the  Jews,  yet,  as  the  Church  grew  up,  a  similar 
attitude  towards  the  heathen  was  produced. 
As  a  matter  of  foct,  on  a  true  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  the  contrast  is,  not  of  race,  but 
of  inner  spirit,  of  ethical  attitude.  But  the 
tendency  to  look  down  upon  non-Christians, 
and  even  to  persecute  them — a  tendency  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  Christian  spirit — has 
never  been  overcome  altogether. 

In  modem  scientific  investigations  of  the 
history  of  religions,  the  word  heathen,  when 
it  is  employed,  is  commonly  used  to  indicate 
a  very  low  form  of  religion,  something  that 
can  be  called  religion  only  by  an  extension  of 
the  term  which  it  is  difficult  to  warrant. 

LiUraiure  :       see     Rbuoion     (evolution 

of).  (B.H.W.) 


i 


[etymology  uncertain:  possibly 
Iiat.  camera,  a  chamber,  or  eapere,  to  hold] : 
Ger.  Hitnmel;  Fr.  eiel  {eieux);  Ital.  cido. 
Strictly,  the  abode  of  God ;  the  place  whence 
Christ  came,  and  to  which  he  returned ;  the 
place  prepared  for  the  saved. 

For  philosophy  it  has  no  prominent  interest, 
for  it  connects  God  with  a  definite  locality, 
and  is  therefore  a  concession  to  that  anthropo- 
morphism which  fSedls  to  be  considered  rather 
by  history  and  science  of  religions  than  by 
philosophy.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  many 
of  the  theological  conjectures  on  the  subject 
are  without  warrant  in  Scripture ;  and  natur- 
ally so,  for  the  matter  offers  free  play  equally 
to  mystic  spiritualism  and  to  gross  realism. 
See  Ebohatoloot. 

Literature :  Salmoitd,  in  Hastings'  Diet,  of 
the  Bible ;  Dobneb,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  415  f.,  both  giving  fiill 
literature.  (b.m.w.) 

Kedonie  (i)  and  Kodonios  (a)  [Gr.  ^domj, 
pleasure] :  Ger.  Lust-  und  Unltut-hringend 
(i),  Lust- Unluit'lekre  (2);  Fr.  agriaiUe  ou 
penible  (i),  thearie  de  la  eenMUitS  (2);  Ital. 
edcnico  (i),  edonologia  (suggested — b.m.)  (2). 
i)  Having  pleasurable  or  painful  colouring. 
2)  The  science  of  pleasurable  and  painful  con- 
ditions of  consciousness. 

Although  by  derivation  hedonic  refers  to 
pleasure  only,  its  use  for  both  pleasurable  and 
painful  states  is  now  well  established.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  necessary  to  adopt  algedonic 
and  algedonics  for  this  twofold  reference,  as 
Marshall  {Painy  Pleasure,  and  Aesthetics,  9) 
suggests,  seeing  that  pleasurable  sufficiently 
well  covers  the  narrower  meaning  of  hedonic. 

The  science  of  hedonics  treats  of  the  nature 
of  pleasurable  and  painful  states  of  mind, 
their  variations  and  development,  their  causes 
and  effects,  both  mental  and  physical,  &c. 

Literature :  see  Pain  and  Pueasube. 

(J.M3.,  Q.F.S.) 

Kodonic  Tono:  Ger.  Lust  und  Uniust; 
Fr.  pkdsir  et  peine,  ^intent  hidonique  (sug- 
gested); Ital.  elemento  edonistico.  The  colour- 
ing of  pleasure  or  pain  attaching  to  a  state 
of  mind  of  any  kind .  See  the  recommendation 
made  under  Affective  Tone. 

Following  the  broad  connotation  of  hedonic 
as  covering  both  pleasure  and  pain,  hedonic 
tone  serves  as  a  substantive  to  that  adjective. 
It  is  better  than  feeling  tone,  suggested  by 
Stout,  seeing  that  has  the  meaning  given  it 
by  Wundt  (translation  of  Geftlhlston).  See 
Affective  Tone.  It  b  also  better  than 
algedonic  tone,  for  the   same    reason    that 
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hedonic  and  hedonics  are  better  than  alge- 
donic  and  algedonics  (Marshall).  There  is  a 
tendency  to  abbreviate  the  phrase  into  '  tone ' 
and  '  toned/  as  '  tone  of  sensation '  (Baldwin), 
' pleasuraHly  toned'  (Stoat),  but  that  may 
lead  to  confusion  with  affective  tone,  and 
should  not  be  done.  The  objection  to  the 
compound  term  pleasure-pain  (Marshall)  is 
that  it  does  not  allow  the  distinction  between 
hedonic  tone  and  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  many  psychologiBts  insist  upon. 
See  also  Pain  and  Plsasubb,  and  Feel- 
ing. In  French  ti^ment  affeciif  is  often  used, 
but  it  fails,  as  'affective  element'  fails  in 
English,  to  mark  the  distinction  between 
feeling  tone  and  hedonic  tone ;  and  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  reserved  for  the  former. 

JAUiraiMifr€\  Stout,  Analytic  PsychoL,i.  121  f.; 
Mabshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesthetics, 
chap,  i ;  Baldwin,  Handb.  of  Psychol.,  Senses 
and  Intellect,  114;  Feeling  and  WiU,  chap,  v ; 
and  the  citations  under  the  terms  referred 

to.  (J.M.B.,  6.F.8.) 

Kedoniflm :  Ger.  Hedonismut ;  Fr.  hUto- 
niMiie;  Ital.  edotdmno.  The  theory  that  plea- 
sure is  the  ultimate  standard  (or  constituent) 
of  moral  value.    See  Ethical  Thbobieb,  ana 

EUDABMONISM.  (W.B.8.) 

Kegttlv    Oeorg     Wilhalm    Friedrioh. 

(1770-1831.)  Bom  at  Stuttgart,  he  entered 
the  university  at  Ttibingen  as  a  student  of 
theology,  receiving  a  master's  degree  in  philo- 
sophy, 1790.  In  this  same  year  Schelling 
entered  the  university  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  seems  to  have  stimulated  Hegel  to  greater 
activity.  Hegel  had  already  read  Rousseau, 
and  knew  something  of  the  Wolffian  philosophy. 
In  1793  he  left  Tiibingen,and  became  a  private 
tutor  in  a  £amily  at  Berne.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  Christ,  studied  Kant  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, and  read  for  the  first  time  Fichte's 
WiMttfiachafUUhfre,  which  had  just  appeared. 
In  1797  he  became  a  tutor  at  Frankfort,  and 
there  read  Plato  and  Seztus  Empiricus.  In 
1 801  he  removed  to  Jena,  and  began  lecturing. 
Closing  his  lectures  at  Jena  in  1 806,  on  account 
of  the  war,  he  edited  a  newspaper  in  Bamberg 
until  1808,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Nuremberg.  In  1816  he  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1 8 1 8  he  removed  to  Berlin  to  take  the  place 
left  vacant  by  Fidite's  death.  Died  at  Berlin. 
See  the  following  topics. 

Hegnlianiwn  or  Kegalini.  After 
Hboxl  (q.v.).  See  Hbgel's  Tbbmikoloot 
(especially  II),  Idbalibm,  EnsTBMOLOOT, 
PBILO8OPHT,  and  Mxtaphtbiob. 


Kegel's   Terminology  (ii^    relation  to 
the  Hegelian  Philosophy). 

I.  Gbhbbal  Natubx  akd  Obioiv  of 
Hboel's  Tkbminolo6t. 

Amongst  the  thinkers  who,  since  Aristotle, 
have  undertaken   to  work  oat  a  relatively 
independent   terminology   adequate    to   the 
complexity  and  to  the  organization  of  a  com- 
plete philosopliical  system,  Hegel  occupies  a 
very  prominent  place.    His  terms  are  chosen, 
on  the  whole,  with  a  veiy  careful  regard  to 
his  own  central  theories.    They  are,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  decidedly  novel.    When 
they  are  familiar  terms,  their  meaning  is 
altered  to  such  a  characteristic  doctrine  of 
the  system,  according  to  which  the  process,  or 
other  object  which  Hegel  names  by  any  tens, 
is  the  fulfilment,  or  '  truth,'  i.  e.  the  complete 
expression,  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  oi 
the  processes  familiarly  known  under  the  same 
name.      The  method  of  nomenclature  thus 
indicated   is   viewed    by  Hegel   himself  as 
justified  by  general  practice ;  and  so  far  this 
seems  indeed  plain,  since  a  £amiliar  source 
of  technical  names  is  the  deliberate  employ- 
ment of  an  already  familiar  term  in  a  meaning 
which  is  not  only  specialized,  but  specialized 
through  an  emphasis  laid  upon  tendencies  or 
purposes  latent  in  the  popular  usage.     In 
HegeFs  case,  however,  this  fashion  of  creating 
his  own  terminology,  by  employing  femiiiar 
terms  in  new  ways,  is  rendered  decidedly  more 
baffling  than  usual  by  the  twofold  fact:  (i) 
that  the  terms  whose  sense  is  thus  transformed 
are  already  old  technical  terms,  of  a  past  usage 
no  longer  vague,  but,  as  H^el  himself  holds, 
rather  too  abstractly  sharp  in  definition ;  and 
(2)  that  the  change  from  the  traditional  usage 
is  frequently  very  considerable,  and  concerns 
some  of  the  most  original  features  of  ^^ 
Hegelian  system.     The  result  is  that  brief 
summaries  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  in  his 
own  terminology,  are,  as  this  first  case  iUiw- 
trates,  extremely  misleading;   and  many  of 
the  most  fitmiliar  criticisms  of  his  intern  as 
'panlogism,'    as    reducing    life    to   'mere 
thought,*  as  recognizing  '  no  reality  bat  the 
thinUng  process,'  or  as  'identifying the  philo- 
sophizing   intelligence   with    the    absolute, 
whatever  may  be  Ae  ultimate  justification  of 
these  criticisms,  actually  express,  as  they  occur, 
mere  impressions  resulting  from  feuch  a  new 
of  the  whole  system,  obtained  without  gn^P 
ing  the  sense  of  its  terms.     In  any  ca»  » 
is  not  at  all  easy  to  resUte  Hegelian  defim- 
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tions,  without  sammarizing  the  whole  of  the 
Logik. 

'  As  for  the  soorces  and  development  of 
Heel's  tenninologyy  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  his  terms  are  of  course  Aristotelian 
and  scholastic  in  origin,  although  then  usually 
much  influenced  by  the  Kantian  usage.  A 
portion  are  specifically  Kantian  terms.  An- 
other portion  are  of  distinctly  independent  and 
Oerman  origin.  A  considerable  influence  of 
popular  usage  appears  (in  such  cases  as  auf' 
heben),  Hegel  was  fond,  like  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  etymological  comments  on  the 
supposed  origin  and  meaning  of  hie  terms; 
and  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  science  of 
language  at  the  time,  his  elymologies  are 
often  decidedly  arbitrary.  D<^berate  plays 
upon  words  are  also  frequent.  At  the  point 
where  we  first  meet  with  Hegel's  technical 
tocabulary  in  any  really  free  expression,  viz. 
in  the  Phdncmenologie  dea  Oeistea  (1807),  it 
appears  very  fully  developed,  although  not  as 
rich  as  later  in  the  Logik.  In  the  former 
work,  some  of  the  categories  (e.g.  Wirkliehkeitj 
as  opposed  to  Daseiny  Sein,  ftc.)  are  not 
uniformly  used  in  the  pregnant  sense  later 
obtaining^  and  a  certain  number  of  vaguer  or 
of  more  poetically  formed  terms  or  phrases  do 
not  later  reappear ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  relative  poverty  of  the  categories  of  the 


complaint,  especially  amongst  the  Hegelian 
critics  of  that  work.  The  Logikt  in  its  longer 
form,  was  first  published  18 13-16.  In  the 
Encyclopadie  der  PkUoaophuchen  Wissen- 
iehaften  (ist  ed.  1817,  2nd  ed.  1827))  the 
general  statement  of  the  whole  system,  together 
with  its  psychological,  ethical,  theological,  and 
other  terminology,  appears. 

XL   FUKDAMEKTAL  F&ATUBES  OF  THB  StSTEM 
AS  DETBBMININO  THE  TERMINOLOGY. 

a.  If  we  now  approach  a  little  more  closely 
our  task  of  explaining  the  main  features  of 
Hegelian  usage,  a  few  preliminary  observations 
as  to  the  system,  viewed  as  a  whole,  will  help 
us.  To  know,  with  Hegel,  as  with  many  other 
thinkers,  is  a  process  involving  two  &ctors, 
namely,  the  factor  usually  called  experience, 
and  a  factor  including  various  constructive 
processes,  of  lower  or  of  higher  grades.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  Hegel's  doctrine 
dejwnd  upon  three  central  theses:  (i)  that 
the  factor  usually  called  experience,  and  the 
other  factor  (Kjant's  'spontaneity'  of  the 
thinking  process),  can  never  be  sundered,  but 


are  universally  present,  in  all  grades  of  know- 
ledge, however  low  or  high;  (2)  that  the 
lower  stages  of  the  knowing  process  itself  are 
identical  in  their  essential  nature  with  the 
higher,  so  that  the  various  grades  of  knowledge 
usually  distinguished  as  poroepHon,  wider- 
9kmdtngy  r^UcUon,  reaaan,  &c.,  are  not 
essentially  different  mental  processes,  but  are 
merely  successive  phases  in  the  evolution  of 
a  single  process ;  (3)  that  the  knowing  process, 
in  these  its  phases,  in  its  evolution,  and  in  its 
entire  constitution,  not  only  precisely  corre- 
sponds to,  but  is  identical  with,  the  essential 
nature  of  the  world,  the  oljject  or  true  being, 
which  is  known,  so  that  not  only  the  theory 
of  knowledge  cannot  be  separated  from 
metaphysic,  but  also  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  is  identical  with  the 
theory  of  the  process  by  which  we  come  to 
know  the  universe.  All  these  theses  are,  in 
a  measure,  common  to  the  idealism  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel;  but  Hegel's  working 
out  of  the  theory  is  in  many  ways  different 
from  that  of  his  idealistic  contemporaries.  Of 
these  three  theses,  the  first  is  the  one  most 
commonly  misunderstood  by  opponents  of  the 
dialectic  method  (e.g.  by  Trendelenburg,  in 
the  latter's  fomous  criticism  in  his  Logiiche 
UfUerauekungen).  It  has  been  supposed  by 
such  critics  that  Hegel  deliberately  intended 


Fhiinomenologie  has  been  a  frequent  topic  of  to  deduce  the  empirical  element  in  knowledge  ^ 


wholly  frx>m  the  other,  or  spontaneous,  factor 
of '  pure  thought';  and  Hegel  has  been  blamed 
for  failing  in  this  essentially  hopeless  enter^ 
prise.  But  the  criticism  is  founded  upon  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  Hegel's  perfectly 
explicit  statement  of  his  position,  as  will 
easily  appear  from  what  follows. 

b.  Since  knowledge  and  its  object,  what  Hegel 
himself  ultimately  means  by  thought  and  by 
being,  are  not  only  thus  correlative,  but  in 
essence  identical,  the  exposition  of  the  system 
in  the  Logik  naturally  proceeds  in  such  a  form 
as  to  bring  this  result  as  clearly  as  possible 
to  light.  Quite  apart  frx>m  the  technicalities 
of  the  method,  its  spirit  may  in  general  be 
summarized  by  saying  that,  in  our  philo- 
sopher's opinion,  all  the  necessary  concepts 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  human  science,  the 
categories  of  our  thought,  can  be  made  rightly 
to  appear  as  themselves  particular  stages  in 
the  one  process  whose  general  character  has 
just  been  pointed  out.  The  Logik  itself  will 
be  the  system  of  these  concepts,  with  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  higher  concepts 
are  rationally  evolved  out  of  lower  ones.  Of 
every  one  of  these  concepts  it  will  be  true. 
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■ooording  to  the  general  theses  of  the  theory 
before  ub,  that  it  is  at  once  a  concept  of 
a  type  or  grade  of  object,  and  a  concept  of 
a  stage  of  knowledge.  Bat  not  always  will 
this  doable  aspect  be  easy  to  seize  as  we 
consider  any  one  concept  in  question.  The 
objective  and  sabjective  meanings,  as  we  here 
might  call  them,  belonging  to  the  Tarions 
terms,  will  be  always  present ;  bat  sometimes 
the  stage  in  the  evolntion  of  knowledge 
represented  by  the  concept  in  question  will 
be  in  itself  either  too  objective  or  too  sub- 
jective, and  sometimes  the  mere  accidents  of 
traditional  usage  will  direct  the  reader's  mind 
too  much  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
meaning.  Examples  of  categories  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  stage  of  evolution  which  they 
represent,  undertake  to  be  categories  of  &ct 
rather  than  categories  of  knowledge,  are 
furnished  by  such  terms  as  Sein,  Da9dny 
Xxittenz^  Ding,  Eigmdchaft,  &c.  Examples 
of  categories  that  are  explicitly  categories  of 
the  knowing  process,  are  represented  by  the 
terms  Urtheil  and  Schiuss,  i.  e.  jttdgment  and 
tyllogimn.  More  neutral  terms,  which  in 
common  usage,  or  at  certain  stages  of  the 
actual  history  of  philosophical  discussion,  have 
had  both  their  objective  and  subjective 
meanings  emphasized,  are  dM  AUgemeine  and 
die  Ids$.  For  the  Platonic  ideas  were 
^originally  purely  objective  truths;  and  the 
reality  of  universals  has  often  been  discussed. 
The  term  B^fiecHon  is  an  interesting  example 
of  a  term  which  first  suggests  to  the  reader's 
mind  the  process  of  subjective  reflection,  while 
Hegel  frequently  emphasizes  its  objective 
meaning  as  a  name  for  a  real  process.  As 
a  hct,  so  far  as  the  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  subject-matter  at  any  point  permits,  all 
the  terms  alike  are  intended  to  apply  bath  to 
stages  of  what  tradition  calls  the  subjective 
knowing  process,  and  to  grades  of  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  external  objects  or  pro- 
cesses. Thus  Hegel  speaks  of  judgment  and 
syllogism  (Urthei  and  SMu9$^  as  objective 
processes,  present  in  nature  or  in  history, 
frequently  applying  the  former  of  these  two 
terms  to  name  processes  of  differentiation  and 
division  (especially  those  occurring  on  higher 
conscious  levels),  and  the  latter  to  name 
processes  of  reorganization  and  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  divided  tendencies.  This  tendency 
in  HegeFs  terminology,  while  its  justification, 
to  the  author's  mind,  forms  one  of  the  theses 
of  the  system,  often  gives  hb  language,  to  one 
who  first  meets  it,  a  fimtastic,  or  at  all  events 
an  allegorizing,  appearance,  which  does  not 


easily  pass  away,  bat  which  in  any  ease  mwt 
be  regarded  as  a  resolt  of  the  aathor'a  ^fe- 
liberate  intent,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
general  theses  of  the  unity  of  Sdn  and 
lJ€nktn» 

m.  Thb  Dialegticaii  Method:    Osnbraj; 

Fkatubbs. 

a.  The  method  of  procedure  by  which  Hegel 
passes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stages,  in 
the  development  of  his  Logik,  is  of  course  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  famous  dialectical  method. 
Stated  still  apart  from  its  technical  details, 
it  takes  two  principal  forms.  The  first  form 
especially  applies  to  categories  that  are  de- 
fective by  being  too  abstract,  and  that  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  objective  aspect  <^ 
the  truth  which  they  contain.  They,  in 
general,  are  more  or  less  entirely  the  cate- 
gories of  ImmMacy  {UnmiUdbarkeit),  or,  in 
other  words,  are  categories  of  the  world  viewed 
as  fiskct,  or  as  datum.  They  are,  by  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  system,  imperfect  categories. 
Rightly  criticized,  they  are  therefore  to  lead 
to  higher  categories.  The  process  of  accom- 
plishing this  end  is  a  process  of  showing  that 
the  fact-world  is  really  a  world  of  relations 
amongst  facts,  or  that  its  truth  is  reioHve,  so 
that  what  a  given  category  attempts  to  define 
as  a  alone,  or  as  6  alone,  turns  out,  upon 
analysis,  to  mean  a  rdated  to  b.  This  relation 
of  a  to  6  also  appears  to  our  author's  mind  as 
a  fact  that  we  grasp  only  in  the  transition 
{Ud)ergang)  from  a  to  6;  so  that  in  general 
we  find  that,  if  we  first  try  to  hold  a  alone, 
and  then  to  determine  what  a  means,  we  dis- 
cover, often  to  our  surprise,  and  generally 
with  a  clear  sense  of  some  contradiction  thos 
brought  to  lighty  that  a  means  6,  eitlier  as 
one  of  its  own  aspects  or  (especially  in  the 
lower  and  therefore  less  stable  categories)  as 
something  opposed  to  a  itself,  into  which  a 
nevertheless  turns  under  our  very  hands,  as 
we  endeavour  to  state  its  meaning.  Hereupon, 
we  observe  that  the  true  a  can  be  defined 
only  by  taking  explicit  account  of  6,  only  by 
transition  from  one  categoiy  to  the  other, 
and  only  by  the  further  explicit  recognition  of 
the  unity  {Einheit)  of  a  and  b  in  something 
whose  nature  appears  as  one  involving  the 
aforesaid  a  rekisd  to  6.  This  new  unity, 
made  explicit,  now  gets  some  name,  let  as 
say  c,  and  appears  as  a  higher  category  of 
the  series,  which,  in  general,  will  have  to  be 
treated  in   the  same  fiuhion.    The  Minktit 
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itaelf  of  a  and  b  does  not  mean  their  simple 
identification;  but  just  as  any  one  space 
before  us  inyolTOs  both  right  and  left  direc- 
tions, or  both  up  and  down,  and  is  thus  the 
unity  of  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  without 
involving  the  mere  confusion  of  these  various 
directions,  so  in  e,  a  and  b  are  brought  into 
unity,  ¥dthout  our  now  losing  sight  of  their 
differences,  which  the  whole  procedure  has 
only  made  more  explicit.  The  contradiction 
latent  in  trying  to  define  a  alone  has  thus 
been  first  brought  to  light,  and  then  sublated 
or  tnifyekoben, 

b,  A  simple  example  of  this  form  of  the 
dialectical  method  is  found  at  the  outset  of 
the  Phitnomenologie,  where  common  sense  is 
challenged  to  point  out  some  object  which  is 
certainly  known  for  what,  in  our  experience, 
it  is.  The  first  answer  undertaken  by  com- 
mon sense  is:  This  object,  viz.  the  object 
that  I  here  and  now  see  or  touch ;  This  is 
known  to  me  directly,  Hegel's  reply  is :  But 
what  is  this  object *(  What  does  this  meant 
He  then  points  out,  in  various  ways,  that  the 
name  this,  ipso  facto,  applies  to  any  object 
whatever  found  in  experience,  so  that,  instead 
of  reporting  its  knowledge  of  a  single  fact  as 
such,  common  sense  has  to  define  its  know- 
ledge, so  far,  as  the  most  general,  vague,  and 
indefinite  knowledge  possible,  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  thisniess  in  general,  or  of  a  somewhat 
here  and  now;  so  that  this,  merely  as  this, 
means  as  yet  anything,  or  as  good  as  nothing. 
The  result,  so  far  as  it  here  concerns  us,  is, 
that  the  only  knowable  objects  are  much  more 
than  merely  single  facts  given  as  such,  viz.  as 
this.  The  known  objects  of  experience  in- 
volve relations  between  this  and  that,  now 
and  then,  here  and  there,  and  are  accordingly 
interrelated  masses  of  differentiated  experi- 
ence— e.g.  an  object  seen  against  a  back- 
ground, or  a  thing  which  is  one  by  virtue  of 
and  in  contrast  to  its  many  qualities,  ftc. 

The  other  form  of  the  dialectical  method 
often  involves,  at  the  precise  point  where  it 
occurs,  less  apparent  paradox,  largely  because 
we  are  better  prepared  for  it  when  its  stage 
is  readied.  It  is,  moreover,  of  a  type  more 
generally  characteristic  of  modem  idealistic 
systems,  whether  Hegelian  or  not.  It  is  used 
when  our  categories  have  reached  some  more 
explicitly  subjective  stage,  when  the  relativity 
of  our  world  is  already  recognized,  and  when 
the  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  subjective 
meaning  in  question  is  also  an  objective  mean- 
ing, or  that  our  more  explicitly  ideal  pro- 
cesses are  also  expresdve  of  the  essence  of 


absolute  facts.  Here  the  method  in  general 
consists  in  showing  that  the  development 
of  the  ideal  process,  and  of  all  the  complex 
interrelationships  which  this  involves,  is  itself 
a  fact,  a  law  of  truth,  relatively  independent, 
through  its  very  universality,  of  the  single 
subjective  stages  through  which  it  has  be- 
come explicit,  so  that,  in  discovering  the 
inevitable  character  of  a  given  process  of 
thinking,  we  have  discovered  the  only  truth 
that,  at  this  stage,  there  is  to  know.  This 
truth  now  becomes  once  more,  in  a  higher 
sense,  unmitteJhar  or  immediate.  We  now 
experience  its  actuality.  This  form  of  the 
dialectical  method  is  used  in  HegeFs  restate- 
ment of  the  ontological  proof  of  Gk>d's 
existence;  it  appears  very  notably  in  the 
transition  from  SubjektivitcU  to  ObjektivitM  in 
the  third  part  of  the  Logik.  In  general  it  is 
used  against  sceptics,  against  Kant,  against 
Fichte,  and  against  subjectivism  of  all  sorts. 
In  substance  it  consists  in  saying,  first, 
that  some  point  of  view,  or  ideal  construction, 
has  now  given  us  a  demand,  or  a  fully 
developed  need,  for  a  certain  system  of  con- 
ceptions, or  of  relationships,  a,  b,  e,  d,  ftc. ; 
secondly,  that  the  question  hereupon  arises, 
whether  any  objective  truth  corresponds  to 
this  ideal  demand;  and  thirdly,  that^  care- 
fully considered,  the  ideal  demand,  by  its 
very  universality  and  necessity,  has  shown 
itself  to  cover  the  whole  ground  which  any 
object  could  here  occupy,  so  that  the  fully 
grown  Begr^  is  itself  the  object  sought,  the 
curtain  is  the  picture,  and  the  thought  is  the 
being.  The  basis  for  this  use  of  the  dialec- 
tical method  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
any  idealist  who  intends  to  show  that  the 
completed  meaning  of  a  system  of  ideas  is 
identical  with  all  that  the  mind  seeks  in 
looking  for  objective  truth. 

These  two  forms  of  the  dialectical  method, 
although  developed  with  great  thoroughness 
and  originality  by  Hegel,  are  in  origin  not 
at  all  peculiar  to  himself.  The  two  prin- 
ciples involved,  viz.  That  facts  are  knowaile 
only  as  interrdated,  and  ThcU  the  universtd 
laws  of  ideal  processes,  taken  together  with  the 
processes  which  embody  these  laws,  are  equiva- 
lent to  all  that  is  properly  to  be  meant  by 
reality,  are  not  unfamiliar  to  students  of 
philosophy,  quite  apart  from  Hegel's  system. 
The  peculiar  relation  which  Hegel  brought  to 
pass  between  these  principles  and  the  logical 
principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and 
excluded  middle,  has  led  to  considerable 
misunderstanding,  and  the  form  of  statement 
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has  rendered  the  system  difficult  to  smrey  in 
its  wholeness. 

Literature:  Tbxivbblbnbubg,  Ueber  die 
dialektische  Methode,  in  vol.  i  of  Logische 
Untersnehungen ;  J.  Ellis  MacTaogabt, 
Studies  in  the  Hegelian  Dialectic;  Gbobgbb 
No£l,  La  Logique  de  Hegel ;  Wallace,  Prole- 
gomena to  HegePs  Logic  (and  ed.),  are  among 
the  best  discussions  of  the  special  topic  here 
in  question.  Trendelenburg's  view  has  been, 
for  HegeFs  critics^  extremely  influential,  and 
is  yexy  skilfully  stated,  despite  its  defects. 

IV.  Thb  Most  Gbnbbal  TsRifs  of  tbx 
System;  Expbbiexce  ow  the  Dlilectic 
Process. 

In  following  the  various  stages  of  the 
dialectical  process,  one  meets  with  a  good 
many  terms  which  are  repeatedly  used,  not  to 
define  any  of  the  individual  categories,  but 
to  characterize  the  presuppositions  and  occur- 
rences which  are  more  or  less  universal 
throughout  the  process.  These  may  here  best 
be  taken,  first  in  order,  as  the  most  general 
terms  of  the  entire  system. 

a.  The  word  unmittMar,  or  immediate,  as 
employed  by  Hegel,  is  the  first  of  the  terms  of 
most  general  use  in  the  system.  This  term 
primarily  refers  both  to  the  presence  and  to 
the  apparent  lack  of  relationMpe  which  first 
seem  to  characterize  objects  when  taken  as 
sense  takes  them,  or  when  viewed  as  a  falsely 
abstract  thinking  views  them.  Aristotle's 
propositions  called  ifitaa  would  be  viewed  by 
Hegel  as  also  relatively  immediate,  but  Hegel 
applies  the  word  to  numerous  other  objecta 
But  immediaie^  in  a  secondary  and  higher 
sense,  also  refers  to  a  character  observable 
in  all  truth,  even  from  the  highest  point  of 
view. 

UnmituXbar,  in  a  relative  sense  of  the  term, 
is,  for  the  first, any  starting-point,  or  beginning, 
or  presupposition ;  aermitteU,  or  m^iated,  on 
the  contrary,  is  any  result  or  consequence 
(cf.  Werke,  2nd  ed.,  iii.  Logik,  39).  In  a 
still  more  obvious  way,  however,  facts,  taken 
as  such,  things,  mere  sensations,  first  appear 
to  us  as  unmittdbar,  and  we  only  gradually 
discover  that  they  are  vermitteU,  in  so  far  as 
they  stand  in  relations,  without  which  they 
prove  to  be  meaningless;  and  so  are  the  result 
of  conditions,  both  subjective  and  objective, 
which  forbid  us  to  treat  them  as  alone. 
Numerous  special  shadings  are  given  to  the 
meaning  of  these  two  terms,  unmittelbar  and 
vermittelt,  by  the  subject-matter  and  the  con- 


text ;  but  these  meanings  are  all  derived  from 
the  general  meanings: — t4nrdated  BJid  related; 
given  and  esBplained;  elemsntary  and  dS' 
veloped;  initud  and  resultant.  In  matters 
of  practical  import,  unmittelbar  can  often  be 
translated  by  unwon  or  unearned.  Thus  the 
object  of  a  given  vague  plan  appears  as  merely 
unmittdbar,  when  we  have  as  yet  no  idea  of 
the  means  by  which  to  win  it ;  the  possession 
of  unearned  powers  involves  an  immediacy  to 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  explicit  right,  Ac 

(.  The  universal  law,  principle,  or  process  of 
Vermittdung,  or  of  the  whole  evolution,  both 
of  thought  and  of  things,  b  termed  NegaJtiviiM, 
This  term,  one  of  the  most  difiicult  in  Hegel's 
usage,  suggests  in  one  word  the  entire 
system. 

NegativitdU  is  a  principle  both  of  destruction 
and  of  production.     That  which  Negativitdt 
produces,  on  the  positive  and  objective  side  of 
its  work,  is  first  precisely  the  world  that  at 
the  outset  the  philosopher  empirically  finds  as 
the  realm  of  immediacy,  the  whole  universe 
of  experience.      Upon    its    destructive  and 
subjective  side,  NegativiUU,  as  the  principle 
determining  the  process  of  knowle^^e,  next 
appears  as  denying  or  sublating  the  appear- 
ance of  msre  immediacy  which  characterises 
this  world,  and  so  as  both  destroying  abstrac- 
tions and  reducing  the  world  of  fact  to  a  realm 
of  universal  relativity.     Negativity  finally,  as 
the  '  negation  of  the  negation,'  appears,  in  a 
new  constructive  task,  as  the  process  whereby 
the  rational  unity  of  tiiought,  and  of  things  of 
immediacy  and  mediation,  of  experience  and 
reason,  comes  to  light,  in  the  positive  system 
of  the  philosopher.  In  consequence,  NegaUvitat 
explicitly  names  a  law  or  process  both  of  things 
and  of  knowledge.     This  law,  again,  on  its 
objective  side,  is  the  principle  that  everything 
merely  immediate    is    false,    transient,   and 
illusory,  but  that  the  very  constitution  and 
evolution  of  the  real  world,  as  a  whole,  depends 
upon  this  very  fact.     In  the  process  of  dis- 
playing this  transiency  of  every  finite  fact,  in 
the  conflicts  due  to  the  resulting  contradictions, 
and  in  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  illusions, 
the  very  life  and  actuality  of  the  whole  outer 
or  objective  universe  consists.    Even  the  posi- 
tive construction  of  the  objective  empirical 
world  by  the  principle  of  Negativitdt  is  con- 
sequently full  of  relatively  destructive  pro- 
cesses.     The  visible  universal  is  thus  the 
incorporation  of  the  principle  called   Negar- 
tivitdt,  which,  as  Hegel  sometimes  says,  might 
be  called  die  SeeU  der  WeU. 

The  absolute  possesses  NegativitiU  as   lUk 
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own  principle  or  law.  K  one  takes  the 
absolute  abstractly,  views  it  apart  from  the 
world  in  which  it  expresses  itself  (as  the  philo- 
sophical mystics  love  abstractly  to  view  the 
absolute),  or  in  a  similar  manner  regards  any 
principle  as  if  it  could  be  isolated  from  its 
manifestations,  the  absolute,  or  the  principle 
in  question,  then  possesses  what  Hegel  calls 
reine  oder  sick  auf  Mk  beziehende  NegcUtvitcU, 
'pure  or  self-relaUdy  or  self-centred^  Negativity/ 
This  implies  that  such  absolute,  taken  thus 
in  ahetraetOj  would  be  a  edf-denying  essence, 
a  nek  oaf  sick  beziehende  NegativiUU,  or  an 
idea  which  was  self-related  only  in  this 
negative  way  (c£  Logik,   2nd  part,    Werke, 

»▼•  »7,  30- 

e.  Any  unity,  i.e.  any  whole  meaning  or  ob- 
ject, which  exemplifies  in  a  particular  case  the 
principle  of  negativity,  by  combining  within 
itself  differentiated,  opposed,  but  related  con- 
tents, is  frequently  called  a  negative  Einheit 
(see  Logik,  2nd  part,  Werke,  iv.  42).  So  the 
unity  of  consciousness  is  a  notable  case  of 
negeUive  Einheit. 

The  exercise  ofNegativiUU,  or  an  act  which 
exemplifies  it,  especially  in  its  first  or  more 
destructive  aspect,  but  also,  on  occasion,  in 
its  constructive  aspect,  is  an  act  for  which 
Hegel  uses  the  verb  aufheben.  Of  this  word 
he  gives  a  full  account  in  Logik,  Werke, 
iii.  104.  Aufhehen  and  vermitteln,  he  here 
tells  us,  are  very  largely  synonymous.  In 
popular  language  aufheben  is  already  am- 
biguous, since  it  means  both  to  destroy  and  to 
lay  aside  for  keeping.  Hegel  is  attracted  by 
this  double  sense,  which  seems  to  him  an 
instance  of  unconscious  speculative  thought. 
He  accordingly  gives  the  verb  its  technical 
usage. 

V.  FUBTHEB  OeNXRAL  TeBMINOLOGT.  Th£ 
StAOSS  of  the  DSVBLOFIOBNT  OF  '  VeBMIT- 
TSLUKO.' 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  generaUy 
applied  expressions,  for  the  various  degrees 
in  which  any  object,  or  categoiy,  may  manifest 
either  a  relatively  pure  immediacy,  or  some 
form  of  explicit  mediation.  These  expressions 
are  the  characteristic  phrases  and  epithets: 
Abstrakty  Concret,  an  etch,  ansich  oder  fur  une, 
an  ihm  or  an  ihm  edbat,  fiir  eich,  an  und  fwr 
eieh,  geeetzt,  beetimmi  ;  together  with  various 
abstract  nouns,  such  as  Ansichsein,  FUreich- 
sem,  Bestimmung,  Beetimmtheit,  Beeehaffenheit, 
which,  while  having  a  place  amongst  the 
categories,  are  principally  useful  as  charac- 


terizing the   stages  in   the  development  of 
other  categories. 

a.  Abetrakt  and  Concret  have,  in  Hegel,  an 
opposition  not  identical  with  the  more  familiar 
technical  usage.  With  him  an  individual 
object  may  be  so  taken  as  to  make  appear 
abstract,  while  any  universal  principle  becomes 
concrete  just  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  true. 
Hegel's  use  oiabetrakt  includes,  however,  most 
of  the  ordinary  applications,  and  is  more  ex- 
tensive. Any  object  is  abetraet,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  viewed  in  a  false  isolation  from  its 
genuine  relations,  or  if  it  is  something  in  the 
world  of  objective  things  and  processes,  when 
it  appears  as  a  fact  apart.  In  the  objective 
sense,  Robinson  Crusoe  alone  on  the  island 
would  be  a  relatively  abstract  individual, 
because  he  could  not  live  a  whole  human  life ; 
when  the  man  Friday  came,  Crusoe  and  his 
life  were  already  more  concrete,  for  man 
lives  in  relation  to  his  kind.  Abstraki  differs 
from  vnmitielbar,  in  so  far  as  the  former  more 
easily  applies  to  the  cases  which  ordinary 
usage  also  calls  abstract,  viz.  to  cases  where 
a  relation  is  abstracted  from  its  terms,  a 
principle  from  its  applications,  &c.  But  it 
is  true,  of  course,  that  reine  Unmittelharkeit 
is  in  Hegel's  sense  an  abstraction.  However, 
unmitlelbar  connotes  presence,  while  abstrakt 
primarily  refers  only  to  isolation.  Concret,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  any  whole,  especially  when 
its  orgHnizatiou  is  explicit.  'The  unity  of 
various  contents  is  the  concrete'  {fleeoh,  d, 
PhUos,,  Werke,  xiii.  37,  Einl.  —  a  passage 
in  which  the  concept  of  the  concrete  is  very 
fully  developed  and  illustrated).  Philosophy, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  confined  to  abstrac- 
tions, really  deals,  according  to  our  philo- 
sopher, with  the  most  concrete  object,  namely, 
the  organic  unity  called  the  world  or  the 
absolute. 

The  expressions  next  on  our  foregoing  list, 
an  eieh  and  its  correlatives,  form  a  closely 
connected  and  very  characteristic  phraseology, 
which  recurs  in  our  philosopher's  discussion 
of  categories  of  every  grade. 

b.  If  deliberately  dwelt  upon  in  its  Unmittd- 
barkeit,  any  object  is  viewed  an  eich.  It  is 
so  viewed  especially  when  one  returns  to  such 
immediate  view  by  a  deliberate  ignoring  of 
other  objects.  But  thus  viewed  it  is  not  only 
fialsely  viewed,  but  is  a  basis  for  truer  views, 
an  abstraction  out  of  which  the  more  concrete 
form  of  these  truer  views  develops.  In  this 
way  an  sich  comes  to  mean  latent,  undeveloped, 
not  overt,  as  one  can  speak  of  the  infiEint 
Shakespeare  as  already,  or  an  eieh,  a  bam 
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poet.  For  even  in  dwelling  upon  the  infant 
as  infant,  one  necessarily  interprets  the  infant 
in  terms  of  what  is  to  come.  For  the  same 
reason,  an  sick  may  heoome  wholly  equivalent, 
in  some  contexts,  to  the  scholastic  tnj>oferUta. 
In  ease  of  mental  processes,  an  sieh  may 
mean  uncofMciotM,  as  the  man  who  hates  his 
hix>ther  is  an  tick  a  murderer  (or  a  murderer 
in  his  heart),  although  he  perhaps  does  not 
recognize  how  murderous  his  hate  is.  This 
sense  of  unconscious  is  frequent  in  the 
Fhdnomenologie.  All  these  meanings  have 
hoth  objectiye  and  subjective  applications. 
The  Kantian  sense  of  an  sich,  according  to 
which  an  sieh  means  independent  ofeonsdous- 
ness,  is  often  enough  used  in  citations  from 
Kant,  and  in  criticisms  of  that  philosopher, 
and  is  by  Hegel  connected  with  the  notion  of 
abstract  (and  secondary)  immediacy,  which 
according  to  Hegel  belongs  to  objects,  precisely 
in  BO  far  as  they  are  conceived  to  be  inde- 
pendent either  of  consciousness  or  of  other 
things.  An  sieh  in  all  its  meanings  differs 
from  unmittelbar,  mainly  by  its  greater 
intensity,  viz.  by  virtue  of  the  still  more 
deliberate  ignoring  of  relations  which  is  in 
mind  when  an  object  is  taken,  not  merely 
as  it  comes,  but  with  express  effort  to  sunder 
it  from  other  objects,  and  to  view  it  by  itself; 
or  again,  when  an  object  appears  in  the  world 
in  such  wise  as  thus  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
absence,  or  the  complete  latency,  of  its 
relations.  Das  UnmUieUbare,  in  its  first  or 
lower  forms,  has  as  yet  no  relations ;  but 
what  is  an  sieh  tries,  as  it  were,  to  disown 
them  {Logik,  Werke,  iii.  119:  'In  so  far  as 
anything  is  in  itself,  it  is  withdrawn  from 
relation  to  other,  and  from  otherness '). 

e.  The  peculiarly  Hegelian  phrase  an  ihm, 
equivalent  according  to  the  author  to  an  sich, 
with  an  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ak  (loc.  cit., 
1 20),  is  most  naturally  to  be  used  either  in 
the  form,  ^Etwas  hat  an  iltm  any  given 
character,'  or  also  in  the  form,  'Esistan  ihm, 
namely,  an  etwas,  tliis  same  character.'  Hegel 
justifioB  the  usage  so  far  by  appeal  to  such 
popular  phrases  as,  Es  ist  nichis  daran. 
Hegel,  however,  in  a  sufficiently  barbarous 
fashion,  is  capable  of  saying  doss  das  Ettoas 
dns,  was  es  an  sieh  ist,  auch  an  ihm  ist  (loc.  cit., 
123),  so  that  an  ihm  becomes  a  preidicative 
phrsuie,  which  is  not  easily  intelligible  apart 
from  the  technical  explanation.  This  explana- 
tion is  that  an  ihm  refers  to  a  character  which 
is,  in  a  more  external  and  overt  fashion,  so 
in  a  subject,  or  rather,  as  one  might  say, 
attached  to  this  subject,  as  to  determine  the 


subject's  relations  to  others.  If  a  man's 
latent  traits  of  character,  never  yet  expressed 
in  his  conduct,  were  supposed  to  be  revealed 
by  his  features,  a  physiognomist  would  say 
that  what  the  man  in  himself  {an  sieh)  is,  is 
also  an  ihm,  that  is,  belongs  to  him  as  feature, 
or  is  in  him  after  all  (Stirling,  Secret  i^fHegd, 
new  edition  of  1898,  399,  renders  the  force 
of  an  ihm  as  *tiae  manifestable  peculiar 
nature '  of  its  object).  In  brief,  then,  while 
the  an  sich  o{  my  being  is  a  name  for 
characters  which  are,  if  possible,  to  be  dwelt 
upon  by  ignoring  this  being's  relations  to 
others,  and  while  the  an  sieh  is  therefore 
a  name  for  abstract^  fundamental,  but  latent 
and  barely  potential  features,  an  ihm  refers 
to  characters  that  seem  externally  attributed 
to  the  being  in  question,  so  that  they  are 
more  manifest,  and  are  more  such  characters 
as  indicate  relations.  A  name  for  the 
characters  which  a  being,  as  a  consequence  of 
its  an  sieh,  or  original  and  latent  nature,  has 
an  ihm,  is  the  Bestimmung,  or  vocation, 
destiny,  power,  capacity,  of  a  being,  its  JUness 
for  external  relationships  {Logik,  loc  cit.,  1 23). 
This  term  is  translated  by  Stirling  (op.  cit., 
259)  as  qualification,  and  is  interpreted  by 
the  same  author  (op.  cit.,  399)  as  '  that  to 
which  the  something  {Etweu)  is  adequate.' 
Bestmmung  is  opposed  to  Bestimmiheit  by 
Hegel  (loc.  cit)  as  capacity  to  the  particular 
state,  the  definite  condition  or  activity 
embodying  this  capacity.  If  the  Bestinunung 
is  fulfilled,  one  has  a  Bestimmiheit  proper,  the 
relation  between  the  two  being  much  thi^  of 
first  act  and  second  act  in  scholastic  termino- 
logy. Thus  the  Bestimmung  des  Menschen, 
the  vocation  or  capacity  of  man,  is  to  be 
reasonable,  or  is  Reason  (so  Hegel  himself 
loc.  dt.);  but  his  thinking  activity,  his 
Denken,  the  fulfilment  of  this  capacity,  is  his 
Bestimmiheit. 

d.  In  general,  any  being  is  bestimmi,  in  so 
far  as  its  determinate  features  bring  it  into 
contrast  with  external  beings.  Bestimmen 
is  the  verb  which  expresses  the  process  of 
adding  the  specific  differences,  or  differentiae, 
to  the  more  general  characters  of  anything. 
Bestimmiheit  involves,  when  externally  viewed, 
a  Beschqffenheit  (by  Stirling  ingeniously 
rendered  talification),  whereby  a  thing 
appears  like  this  or  that  when  involved  in 
chance  relations  to  other  things.  The  Beschaf- 
fenheit  is  thus  nearly  allied  to  Aristotle's 
accident,  as  in  the  well-known  Aristotelian 
example :  '  Tou  are  not  cultivated  in  so  far  as 
you  are  you  (i.  e.  in  yourself),  but  in  so  &r 
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as  this  has  oecwmd  to  you.'  So  the  Beachaf" 
f&nhmt  roTeals  the  BegHmmung,  bat  in  more 
accidental  and  external  ways. 

0.  A  being  ib  fur  tieh  in  a  sense  still  more 
advanced.  When  characters  no  longer  latent 
have  been  so  developed,  when  relationships  no 
longer  ignored  have  become  so  explicitly 
included  in  the  definition  of  a  being,  that  it 
now  appears  capable  of  a  genuine  independence, 
as  an  internally  related  whole  of  meaning,  it 
is  taken  f&r  deh  when  this  independence  is 
insisted  upon,  or  when,  in  the  objective  world, 
such  independence  appears  to  assert  itself. 
An  atom,  a  Leibnitzian  monad,  or  a  Kantian 
autonomous  moral  subject,  undertakes  to  be 
fUr  dek,  Fiirnchsein  is  therefore  such  inde- 
pendent being  as,  for  some  defkiUe  retuon, 
appears  to  include  a  system  of  internal  rela- 
tions, and  to  cut  off  external  relations  (cf. 
Encyk.,   Werke,  vi.  189 ;    Logik,   Werke^  iii. 

A  being  is  an  und  fur  sick  in  so  &r  as 
its  asserted  independence  is  altogether  the 
developed  result  of  its  nature,  so  that  what 
itistn  ttoe// fully  justifies  its  asserted  inde- 
pendence of  external  relations.  This  stage  is 
also  called  Beieicheein,  and  the  compound 
An-undrfUrsiehsein  is  also  employed  {Eneyk.^ 
Werke,  vi.  161;  Logik,  Werke,  iv.  5).  Anrund- 
fiireiehaein  belongs,  in  the  highest  sense 
only,  to  the  absolute,  but  is  often  attributed 
to  the  later  categories  and  to  conscious  beings 
of  higher  grades. 

/  As  to  the  terms  geaetzt  and  Gesetzteeiny  it 
must  be  observed  that  any  character  is  geeeizi 
in  so  far  as  it  is  expLuMy  shown  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Oeeetzteein  means  the  condition  or 
state  of  being  thus  geeetzt.  Thus  the  bom 
poet,  or  poet  an  sich,  who  shows  himself  in 
youtii  to  have  the  BesUmnmng  of  a  poet,  or 
to  have  poetry  in  him  {an  ihm),  or  to  bear  the 
marks  of  a  poet  ahotU  him  (still  an  ihm),  is 
not  yet  geseixi  as  a  poet  until  by  original 
production  he  has  lived  up  to  his  early 
promise.  G^eaetzt  is  directly  translated  as 
podted.  Stirling  points  out  (op.  cit.,  368)  how 
numerous  are  the  consequences  of  this  cen- 
tral conception  of  Oeeetzteein,  '  It  ie  geeetzt' 
says  Stirling,  '  means,  it  is  developed  into  its 
proper  explication,  statement,  expression, 
enunciatioo,  exhibition,  &c.  Again,  a  Geeetztee, 
as  not  self-referent,  is  but  lunar,  satellitic, 
parasitic,  secondary,  derivative.'  Still  other 
derived  senses  appear  in  Stirling's  view,  in 
various  passages;  but  these  can  usually  be 
made  clear  from  the  context. 


A  final  observation  must  here  be  made,  in 
closing  this  series  of  terms,  as  to  the  interest- 
ing and  frequent  expression.  An  eich  oderfur 
une.  As  Hegel  is  extremely  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  progress  of  the  dialectical 
method,  between  what  is  so  fieir  explicit 
(geeetzi)  and  what  is  thus  far  only  latent  or 
potential  in  the  development  of  any  conception, 
he  frequently  has  occasion  to  insist  tiiat  a 
given  feature,  asserted  to  belong  to  any  object, 
is  not  yet  the  explicit  result  of  presuppositiona, 
or  is  not  yet  vermittelt,  but  appears  as  a  fact 
whose  potentialities  we,  the  philosophizing 
readers,  predict  in  advance,  or  observe,  while 
they  are  yet,  in  the  object  itself,  only  latent. 
What  is  latent  thus  becomes  the  same  as  what 
we  externally  observe  to  be  in  the  object ;  and 
therefore  what  is  an  eich  is  so  far  just  for  ue, 
or  is  observable  from  our  point  of  view. 

VI.  Othbb  Tbbics. 

a.  Very  characteristic  of  this  system  is  the 
series  of  grades  of  being,  or  of  gradations  of 
the  existential  predicate.  These  are:  Sein, 
Daeein  (including  Bealitat),  Exietenz,  Wirh- 
Uehkeit,  Subetantialiidt,  and  ObjekUvitdt.  To 
say  of  a  given  object  merely,  Ee  iet,  is  not,  for 
Hegel,  as  pregnant  an  assertion  as  to  say,  Ee 
exieiirt.  Still  more  do  you  say  if  you  assert, 
Ee  iet  wirkUeh.  The  most  pregnant  assertion 
on  the  list  would  be,  Ee  hat  Oijektivitdt.  An 
object  may  possess  Sein  without  having 
Exietenz,  When  Hegel  asserts,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  AUee  Vemiinftige  iet  wirldieh, 
und  aliee  Wirldiehe  iet  vemiinftig,  he  does 
not  mean  that  whatever  exiete  is  rational,  for 
it  is  a  pai*t  of  Hegel's  thesis  that  much  of  the 
merely  phenomenal,  but  still  existent,  world 
contains  chance,  i.e.  irrational  contingency, 
while  only  the  notion  is  actual  or  vjvrkUch. 
Hegel's  ontological  phraseology  must  therefore 
be  carefully  considered  in  interpreting  his 
meaning.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  less  true  of  the 
Phdnomenologie  than  of  Hegel's  later  works, 
since  in  the  Phanomenologie  the  ontological 
vocabulary  is  less  clearly  differentiated.  In 
particular  our  terms  mean  as  follows : — 

Sein  is  the  name  for  pure  immediacy  as 
such.  Everything  and  anything  ie — the 
vaguest  fancy  or  dream,  in  so  far  as  it 
possesses  immediacy.  But  pui-e  immediacy 
taken  absolutely  in  itself,  as  merely  itself^ 
without  definitions  and  contrasts,  would  be 
the  same  as  nothing.  Hence  the  actual  cases 
of  immediacy  all  possess  Daeein,  or  deter- 
minate being,  i.  e.  being  that  has  some  sort  of 
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BesUmmUieit^  or  contrast  with  other  beings. 
J)<udn  would  be  possessed,  so  far,  by  any 
object  with  characters,  e.  g.  a  house,  or  any 
part  of  the  uniyerse,  viewed  merely  as  distin- 
guishable part,  but  also  by  a  rainbow,  a  flash 
of  lightning,  a  taste  or  smell,  or  any  Ehocu, 
But  such  an  Ettoas  is  primarily  bestimmi,  its 
Damn  involves  its  determination.  Only  the 
preeUdy  determinable,  then,  is  present  in 
the  world  of  Dasein,  If  one  says  that  he  ex- 
periences something,  we  naturally  ask.  What  f 
If  there  is  no  answer  naming  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Etwa$  in  question,  we  have  to  say 
that  it  is  nothing  in  particular,  and  this 
indefiniteoess,  if  complete,  would  send  us  back 
to  reines  Sein,  which  is  again  equal  to  NickU, 
But  now,  as  Spinoza  affiimed,  omnis  deter- 
ndnaUo  est  negatio,  and  so  determination,  or 
Bestimmtheit,  implies  contrast  with,  and  so 
negation  of,  some  other  determinate  character, 
and  every  Etwas  is  opposed  to  «m  Anderes,  its 
negation  or  other  (as  light  is  contrasted  with 
darkness,  &c.).  Such  contrast,  as  a  universal 
feature  of  Dasein^  includes  the  twofold 
character  that  every  Etwas  is  positive,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  what  it  is,  and  negative,  in  so  far 
as  it  excludes  the  other.  The  positive 
character,  whereby  light,  for  instance,  is  light, 
as  opposed  to  the  negaUve  character,  whereby 
light  is  not  darkness,  Hegel  calls  the  ReaUUU 
of  any  Etwas,  as  opposed  to  its  Negation,  So 
that  the  term  Reaiitat  is  used,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Kantian  table  of  categories  (see  Kant's 
Tbbminoloot),  to  mean  the  positive  aspect  of 
the  Bestimmtheit  or  d^erentia  of  any  deter- 
minate being  whatever  (cf.  Encyh,  Werke, 
vi.  1 80;  Logik,  Werke,  iii.  109  ff.).  The 
difference  between  this  usage  and  either  the 
scholastic  usage  or  the  senses  of  reality  more 
common  in  recent  discussion  must  be  noted. 

h.  Existenz,  as  opposed  to  Sein,  Dasein,  and 
RedUtdt,  is  a  much  higher  category,  and,  al- 
though it  expresses  a  later  form  of  immediacy, 
belongs  to  the  world  of  Wesen,  L  e.  of  explicitly 
mediated  or  relative  being,  to  the  world  of 
principles  and  of  phenomenal  expression^  of 
principles.  The  typical  case  of  Existenz  is 
any  physical  ihing,  with  qualities.  This  has 
a  grade  of  being,  not  merely  involving,  like 
Dasein,  or  like  colours  and  rainbows,  con- 
trasts with  other  beings  of  the  same  grade, 
but  pointing  back  to  explanations,  through 
principles,  of  the  basts  {Grund)  upon  which 
the  thing's  existence  depends,  or  which  it 
manifests,  even  in  its  immediacy.  What  has 
Existenz  is  also  in  interaction  with  its  en- 
vironment. 


Wirkliohkeit  is   a    still    higher  category. 
What  has  Existenz  is  a  relatively  immediate 
fact,  but  appears  as  the  result  of  conditions, 
and  as  related    to    an  environment.      But 
what  has  WirkUehkeit  not  only  has  a  basis, 
or  is  explicitly  the  expression  of  a  principle, 
but  contains  this  basis  within  itself,  so  that 
it  is  relatively  (in  the  complete  case  wholly) 
independent  of  any  environment.     It  is,  then, 
a  h^her  instance  both  of  Fiirsiehaein  and 
of  An-^md-fiirsiehsein.      If  a  physical  thing 
with  qoalities  has  Existenz,  an  organism,  a 
commonwealth,  a  solar  system,  or  any  such 
relative  totality  {TotaHidt),  possesses    Wvi- 
liehkeiL     In  the  most  genuine  sense,  only  the 
absolute  would  be  wirklieh,  but  the  term  is 
often    employed    for    finite    but    relatirely 
organic  beings  {Logik,  Werke,  i v.  113,  115  C, 
lao,  176  f.,  178;    EncyiL,  Werke,  iv.  250, 
253>  28a  ff. ;  and  cf.  the  intiod.  to  the  Eneyk^ 
iv.  10). 

The  type  of  WirUiehkeit  historically  repre- 
sented by  Spinoza's  substance  possesses,  for 
Hegel,  the  grade  of  being  which  he  names 
SvhslantidUtdt,  namely,  WirkUehkeit  conceived 
as  a  fully  developed  necessary  nature  of 
things. 

0.  Ohjektmtdt  is  the  grade  of  being  possessed 
by  an  object  which  explicitly  fulfils  or  ex- 
presses a  system  of  rational  ideas,  thoughte, 
or  laws  that  is  also  subjectively  conceived. 
This  category  differs  finom  WirUiehkeil  chiefly 
by  virtue  of  the  more  explicit  prior  sundering 
of  the  ideal  aspect  of  the  world  from  its 
immediate  aspect.  To  say  that  a  thing  is 
wirklich  implies,  indeed,  that  it  expresses 
what  can  be  defined  as  a  law  or  rational 
character;  but  one  may  first  accept  the 
Wirklichkeit  as  an  immediate  fact,  and  then 
observe  its  constitution,  as  a  student  of 
politics  first  regards  the  state  as  an  actuality, 
and  then  analyses  its  structure.  But  when 
one  affirms  Oljektivitdii,  one  does  so  after 
defining  laws,  subjective  principles,  systems 
of  rational  interrelationships,  which  already 
have  their  inner  or  a  priori  validity  and 
necessity. 

When  one  asserts  of  these  systems  that  they 
also  possess  the  immediacy  exemplified,  on 
lower  stages,  by  Dasein^  Existenz,  &c.,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  is  one  dealing  with  the 
grade  of  being  defined  as  Ohjektivitat,  The 
systems  of  things  subject  to  law  or  expressive 
of  purpose,  which  we  find  in  nature  and  in 
history,  possess  therefore  not  only  WtMich- 
keit,  but  also  Olfjektivitat;  as,  for  instance,  one 
may  say :  *  Purpose  is  an  objective  fact  in  the 
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uniyerae '  {Bneyk,,  W&rke,  vi.  365  ff. ;   Logik,, 
Werke,  t.  167  £F.). 

Objektiviidi  is  pofisesBed,  in  its  own  highest 
grade,  by  the  completely  fulfilled  or  expressed 
WahrheU^  or  PnUht  which  Hegel  calls  the 
Idee,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  Ufa  or  self  of 
the  uniTerse,  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  NegiUtvUdU,  also  technically  called 
the  Snbjeet'Oljeei.  The  Idee  Ib  at  once  a 
name  for  the  absolute,  and  for  the  world- 
process,  taken  in  all  its  stages,  but  here  viewed 
as    a    logical    category  {Logik,     Werke,    v. 

d.  In  contrast  to  the  terms  for  the  cate- 
gories of  immediacy  stand  the  terms  for  the, 
processes  and  results  of  mediation  or  of  the 
process  of  thought.  The  term  Gedanken  is 
oflien  used  by  Hegel  to  name  what  are  by 
ordinary  usage  called  thoughts,  namely,  abstmct 
thoughts — ^the  ordinary  eonospts.  In  this 
narrower  sense,  however,  Oedanken  are  but 
fragments  of  the  true  Denken  ;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  philosopher  to  lead  such  mere 
Gedanken  to  the  unity  of  the  Begr^,  For  the 
general  definition  of  Gedanke^  as  subjective 
and  individual  occurrence,  see  Encyk,,  Werke, 
^*  '9  355  9  ^ho  frequent  narrower  use  is 
exemplified  in  the  Yorrede  to  the  PhclnO' 
menciogie,  Werke,  ii.  7,  24  f. 

The  term  Begriff  itself  has  been  variously 
translated ;  but  Stirling's  choice  of  notion, 
accepted  also  by  Wallace,  has  now,  on  the 
whole,  possession  of  the  field.  A  good  deal 
could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  term  meaning, 
as  a  translation  of  Begriff,  were  it  possible  to 
fix  this  essentially  fluent  popular  term  to  any 
technical  usage.  The  very  fluency  of  the 
term  meaning  would  tend  to  suggest  Hegel's 
conception  of  what  the  Begriff  \%  to  accomplish, 
and  its  neutral  reference  either  to  objective  or 
to  subjective  meaning,  and  either  to  volitional 
end  or  to  intellectual  significance,  would  be 
in  conformity  with  the  purpose  of  Hegel. 

The  term  Begriff  is,  to  the  process  of  active 
mediation  called  Denken,  precisely  what  the 
term  Sein  is  to  the  contents  and  processes  of 
the  world  of  immediacy  in  the  first  division  of 
the  Logik,  Begriff,  namely,  is :  (i)  a  general 
name  for  any  of  the  individual  or  relatively 
separable  processes  and  products  of  Denken, 
and  here  especially  for  the  earlier  stages 
of  Denken ;  (2)  a  name  for  the  principle,  law, 
or  living  meaning  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  whole  evolution  of  Denken;  (3)  a  col- 
lective, or  better,  hei*e,  an  organic  name  for 
the  whole  course  of  the  evolution  itself,  con- 
ceived as  an  objective  world  of  rational  fact. 


In  sense  (i)  we  can  speak  of  various  B&- 
9^ff^  ^  g*  o^  ^^^  Begriffe  of  individuality,  of 
the  universal,  of  the  syllogism ;  or,  again,  we 
can  speak  of  all  the  previous  categories  of 
Sevn  and  Wesen  as,  on  their  subjective  side, 
Begriffe,  Bo  far  Begriff  is  then  a  class 
name. 

In  sense  (2),  which  is  the  most  important 
of  the  three,  and  which  one  may  call  the  first 
concrete  sense,  the  term  Begriff  has  both  an 
objective  and  a  subjective  application.  It 
names  (a)  the  principle  which,  just  because  it 
is  that  of  Denken,  is  the  real  principle  which 
governs  the  whole  universe,  and  which  ex- 
presses itself  therein ;  and  this  use  of  the 
term  is  very  frequent  in  Hegel's  terminology, 
not  only  here,  but  in  other  works  than  the 
Logik.  Or  (6)  it  names  the  philosophical 
process  of  subjectively  appreciating  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  this  principle.  This  subjective 
use  of  the  term  Begriff  is,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
dominant in  the  Fhxnomenologie,  and  is  never 
abandoned.  It  appears  in  the  Logik,  and 
Hegel  himself  uses  the  terminology  sutjektiver 
und  objektivor  Begriff 

Sense  (3)  appears  in  the  title  to  this  division, 
and  is  very  easily  derived  from  sense  (2).  It 
is  the  second  concrete  sense  in  which  Begriff 
is  used. 

Ab  for  the  further  nature  of  this  principle 
(the  Begriff)  itself,  we  now  know  it,  in  general, 
from  the  account  already  given  of  Negatitntdt ; 
only  that  term  is  explicitly  an  abstract  noun. 
But  Begriff,  when  employed  with  objective 
reference  in  sense  (2),  is  generally — apart 
from  special  meanings,  ahnost  always— em- 
ployed to  name  concrete  embodiments  of  the 
principle,  or  the  7>rt7tct^e  as  concretely  em- 
bodied. Negativitdi  therefore  stands  to  Begriff 
very  much  in  the  relation  in  which,  in  scho- 
lastic terminology,  Deitas  stands  to  Dens, 
Negativitai  is  the  QuaUtat  of  the  Begriff. 
Sense  (3)  above  enables  us,  also  in  concrete 
fashion,  to  speak  of  the  whole  world  as  the 
Begriff. 

The  Begriff  (in  senses  2,  3),  as  Hegel 
often  declares  (e.g.  Logik,  Werke,  v.  12),  is 
Spinoza's  Substanz  'set  free,'  or  turned  into 
a  subject.  In  this  same  sense,  taken  with 
objective  reference,  one  can  speak  of  the  Begriff 
in  the  terms  above  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Idee]  only  that  in  the  Idee,  as  the  final 
form  of  the  Begriff  itself^  the  aspect  of  im- 
mediacy has  fuUy  returned  to  this  principle 
of  the  universal  mediation  of  thought  and  of 
things,  by  virtue  of  the  discussion  of  the 
categories  of  ObjektiviicU.    In  any  case,  what 
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was 


first  expreseed  as  Sein,  and  then  as 
Wesen,  is  now  to  be  fulfilled  as  Beqriff.  That 
alone  ean  be  real  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  li&,  principle,  or  meaning  that  determines 
the  whole  process  of  Dmktn,  So  much,  then, 
for  the  terms  Denken,  Otdanke,  and  Btgriff. 

€,  The  way  in  which  NegativUcU  appears  as 
the  character  of  the  Btgriff  is  next  notable. 
The  Begriffj  as  the  principle  which  determines 
both  thought  and  things,  is  to  be  not  only 
a  self-related  and  self-differentiating  process, 
but    a    process  whose  differentiations  have 
exactly  tiie  type  observable  in  adf^onsdouB- 
ne88  of  all  grades.   Self-consciousness,  as  Hegel 
is  never  weary  of  telling  us,  is  a  unity,  at 
first  immediaU  or  abttraeL     This  unity,  how- 
ever, preserves  itself  just  by  exercising  itself 
in  overcoming,  and  reducing  to  the  service  of 
its  own  desire,  or  will,  or  conception,  or  in- 
sight, countless  facts  that  at  first  view  are 
foreign  to  its  own  nature.     It  thus  involves 
mediation,  with  constant  rewiiming  of  imme- 
diacy.    That  is  how  any  man  lives,  whether 
materially  or  spiritually.    The  logical  account 
of  the  Btqriff  will  have  therefore  first  to 
state  the  universal  dynamics  of  this  self- 
conscious  process  in  the  most  universal  form. 
Hegel  here  calls  the^st,  or  tfiuiMitote,  aspect 
of  the  Begriffy  its  abstract  universality  {ab- 
stiraku  AUgemeinhnt),    Its  mediation  through 
variety  of  life,  will,  experience,  meanings,  finite 
individuals,  Ac,  he  caUs  in  general  its  Sich- 
Bestiffimufng  or  its  Besonderheit,  its  pariieur 
larity.  The  developed  Begr^,  in  differentiating 
itself  into  a  variety  of  BesUmmungeny  which, 
while  held  toithm  the  developing  universal, 
may  still  in  their  immediacy  seem  at  first 
foreign  to  its  one  meaning,  *  comes  to  itself' 
precisely  so  far  as,  with  concrete  AUgemdnheit 
(or  concrete  universality),  it  recognizes  these 
particulars  as  within  itself,  and  as  even  in 
their  immediacy  still  its  own  meaning.     The 
finite  facts  of  the  life  of  the  Begriffy  the 
individuals  of  finite  experience,  the  various 
Existenaen,  &c.,  are  thus  within  the  concrete 
tmiversal  of  the  whole  life  of  the  true  Begriff, 
The  three  terms,  universal,  particular,  and 
singular    (or  individual),   like   the    original 
terms  unrMMObat  and   vermittdty  may  fre- 
quently change  places  in  their  application; 
but   throughout   their   discussion   the   main 
conception  remains,  as  just  stated,  constant. 
The   process    present  is  the  one   originally 
called  Negaiivitdty  but  now  it  is  present  as 
a  conscious  process.    It  is  a  process  of  asserting 
unity  through  self-differentiation,  and  through 
bringing  the  results  again  into  organic  rela- 


tions. The  outcome  of  the  proeess  is  a  unity, 
essentially  the  unity  of  Self-ConaciousnesB, 
wherein  all  finite  individuality  is  present 
within  a  union  (Einkdt)  of  AUgemetnieii  and 
Beeonderheit  ('  The  one  undivided  soul  of  many 
a  soul '  of  Shelley's  fi&miliar  phrase).  Hegel, 
in  general,  defines  this  union  as  the  category 
of  Einzdnheity  or  individuaUtyy  the  cat^^ry, 
one  might  say,  of  the  unity  of  the  many  in 
the  one. 

These  three,  the  categories  of  the  Begriffy 
viz.  AUgemeinheit,  Beaonderhmty  and  Einzdn- 
heity  are  to  be  understood,  like  the  rest  of  the 
discussion,  with  reference  to  the  special  nature 
of  Hegel's  own  Begriffl  They  are  then  not 
the  merely  tradition  conceptions  known  under 
these  names.  In  the  later  developments  of 
this  division  of  the  Logic,  the  concrete  uni- 
ifereal  becomes  explicitly  identical  with  an 
infi$»te  individual  (in  Hegel's  technical  sense 
of  infinite  as  developed  above  in  (7),  via. 
a  completely  self-determined  individual). 

/.  The  particular  mediations  of  the  Begri^, 
in  its  primary  or  more  subjective  forms,  occur 
through  the  development  of  the  doctrines  of 
Uriheil  and  Schluss.  These,  the  principal 
sections  of  the  traditional  Logic,  ace  incorpo- 
rated by  Hegel  into  his  own  theory  in  a 
greatly  altered  form,  and  with  a  deliberate 
effort  to  give  them  an  interpretation  which 
may  also  be  stated  as  an  objective  process. 
An  UrtheU  is  a  process  of  malang  differentia- 
tion and  the  opposition  of  related  terms  ex- 
plicit. No  judgment,  therefore,  is  subjectively 
evpressive  of  a  whole  truth,  and  no  corre- 
sponding objective  process  is  a  final  one. 
Every  judgment  is  one-sided,  is  a  particular 
expression  of  Negatiffitdty  and  passes  away 
into  some  higher  form  of  judgment,  or  into 
that  truer  expression  of  the  Begriff,  the  Schlues. 
In  particular,  judgment  depends  upon  opposing 
finite  individuals,  particulars  and  univei-sals, 
in  various  degrees  of  abstraction,  one  to  an- 
other, and  then  endeavouring  to  hold  their 
unity  also  abstractly  before  the  mind,  despite 
the  opposition.  The  higher  forms  of  judgment 
express  more  nearly  the  organic  union  of 
finite  individuals  or  particulars  in  inclusive 
universal  wholes ;  but  no  judgment  can  reach 
the  final  unity,  and  the  truth  of  the  judgment 
is  the  Schhue.  The  Schluss  is,  as  subjective 
process,  an  effort  to  express  the  uniting  prin- 
ciple or  Mitte  {nuddle  Urm)y  namely,  the 
very  selfhood  of  truth  itself,  which  binds  the 
many  particulara  of  a  differentiated  experience 
in  the  unity  of  a  single  ctiuscious  whole.  The 
objective  correspondent  of  the  subjective  pro- 
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ce88  called  SchlusB  is  any  expression  of  an 
organicalij  unifying  principle  in  the  realm  of 
truth  itself.  The  categories  of  SMubb,  pre- 
cisely as  the  necessity  of  such  union  becomes 
manifest,  tend  themselves  to  assume  a  more 
one-sidedly  objective  character,  and  the  truth 
of  the  &hlu8a  is  the  realm  of  ObjekthiUU 
already  considered  (see  above,  (7))— ft  realm 
where  objects  are  known  as  expressing  ration- 
ality in  its  wholeness.  When  these  objects 
are  once  more  reflectively  regarded  as  objects 
due  to  ideal  demands,  and  so  not  merely  as 
corresponding  to  Denhenf  but  produced  by  it, 
the  circle  of  this  form  of  idealism  is  completed 
in  the  Idee.  The  Idee  itself,  in '  its  freest 
manifestation  as  abaoluU  Idee,  is  the  highest 
possible  logical  definition  of  Hegel's  Absolute 
itself.  (J.B.) 

GLOSSARY. 

(TI16  nnmben  and  leUen  refer  to  the  leotionB  and 
paragrapha  of  this  article.) 

Abaolate  Idee^  VI.  /.  GeeetBUein,  V./. 

AbitnOct,  V.  a.  Gmnd,  VI.  ft. 

AUW^teAllgememheit,      j^^  „.  6.  VI.  e. 

An  ihm,  y.  J.  Mitte,  VI./. 

An  8ioh,  V.  0. 

AniichoderfBruni,V./.  Negataon,  VL  a. 

An  und  ffir  noh,  V.  «.  NegatiTitiit,  IV.  b,  VI.  e, 

An-imd-ftknioheein,V.  e,  Niohta»  VI.  a. 

Anfheb«,I,m.a.IV.c.      obiektiTittit.m.ft.VI... 

££l^;7^;  ^  Realitiit,  VI.  a. 

Bewshaffenhei^  V.  d.  5^f*^S?  ^^' 

BeMnderbeit,  VL  •.  5«!»~  ^  ^- «•  ,    ., 

Beitimmt,  V.  d.  ^«    Unnuttelbarkeit, 

Bcatumntheit,  V.  c,  d,  ^'  ^' 

-^?-  ^        --  Sein,  I,  IL  b,  VI.  a. 

Beetunmnng.  V.  e.  SohluM,  IL  ft,  VL  /. 

Setaen,  v./. 
. .       Sioh-Bestinimnnff,  VL  b. 
*^      SobjektObjekt/VL  c. 

Subjektiver   und  objek- 
tiver  Begrifl;  VI.  if. 

Sabjektivitftt,  HL  ft. 


Gonoret^  V.  a. 
CooGrete  A 
VI. «. 


Baaein,  I,  II.  ft,  VL  a. 
Benken,  IL  ft,  VI.  d. 
Ding,  IL  ft. 


SnbitRntialitat^  VL  ft. 
TotaUtat,  VI.  ft. 


Eigentchaft,  II.  ft. 

S^*J\^?^-  S?J^'  *•  Uebergang,  III.  o. 

S»»?n^«^VL  «.  Unmittelbar,  IIL  ft,  IV. 

Ei  ezistirt,  VL  a.  a,Y 

Bshat  Objektivitftt,  VL  a.  Unnuttelbarkeit^  in.  a. 

?^!^   .u,?v  ^  Urtlieil,n.ft,VL/. 
Eiiatwirklich,  VI.  a, 

Etwat,  VI.  a.                  '  Vennitteln,  IV.  a,  0,  V. 

Ezietenz,  II.  ft,  VL  ft.  Vermittelunfl^IV.  ft. 

Vemttnftig,  VI.  a. 
Fttr  neb,  V.  e. 

FOidohMin,  V.  «.  Wahrbeit.  VL  c 

Weeen,VLft. 

Gedanke,  VI.  d.  WirUicb,  VI.  a. 

Geaetct,  V./.  WirkUchlEat^  I,  VI.  ft. 


Keliotropisiii :  see  Tbopism. 

KeU  [AS.  heUm,  to  hide]:  Qer.  JJdOs; 
Fr.  enfor;  Ital.  infimo.  The  place  where 
lost  sinners  abide,  suffering  endless  punish- 
ment, and  keeping  company  with  the  devil 
and  with  deviliB. 

Like  many  other  words  which  have 
gathered  an  import  that  is  the  result  of 
tiie  associations  of  centuries,  the  term  hell 
IS  commonly  used  without  any  very  exact 
conception  of  its  meaning;  it  is  taken 
symbolically.  To  gain  further  informa- 
tion, one  turns  naturally  to  the  Scriptures. 
There,  the  word  hell,  with  all  its  mediaeval 
materialistic  associations,  has  been  used  to 
translate  no  less  than  three  widely  different 
terms.  These  are: — (i)  The  Hebrew  ShecH, 
with  its  Greek  equivalent  Hades  (q.v.) ;  for 
this,  hell  in  its  modem  significance  is  no  &ir 
translation.  (2)  The  Qreek  Taprapof,  for 
which,  once  more,  hell  is  no  proper  equivalent, 
Tdfn-apot  being  the  place  to  which  rebel  im- 
Mortals  have  been  consigned,  or  where  the 
corrupt  are  pent  up  for  ever.  (3)  The  Qreek 
Qehenna(rffffiva),  the  place  where  the  impenitent 
suffer  the  penalties  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves.  Gehenna  is  associated  with  the 
'  Valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,'  a  place 
conne<^ed  traditionally  with  defilement,  foul- 
ness, and  corruption.  For  this  term  hell 
furnishes  a  fair  enough  equivalent,  because 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  centuries 
preceding  Jesus,  this  valley  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  popular  Jewish  usage  with  the  place 
where  irrevocable  vengeance  overtook  the 
wicked. 

The  clause  in  the  ApostW  Creed — 'He 
descended  into  hell ' — ^must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  It  is  probably  a 
late  addition  to  this  symbol ;  and,  having 
little  Scripture  warrant,  it  has  been  inter- 
preted very  variously.  The  Greek  Church 
teaches  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  de- 
scended into  hell  to  preach  the  gospel  for  the 
redemption  of  those  who  were  there  on  account 
of  original  sin.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
teachei9  that  the  Gk)d-Man  made  the  descent  in 
order  to  release  the  '  saints  of  Israel/  The 
Lutherans  hold  that  the  Gk)d-Man  descended 
on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection  only  (the 
interval  since  death  having  been  passed  in 
Paradise),  and  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing 
sentence  on  sin.  The  Reformed  theologians 
regarded  the  expression  as  wholly  figura- 
tive, and  as  indicating  the  sufferings  which 
Christ  endured  through  the  crucifixion. 
In  other  words,  the  phrase  merely  empha- 
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sized  ChriBt's  humiliation  in  the  state  of 
death.  Others,  like  Schleiennacher  and  the 
Wesleyans,  hold  that  the  doctrine  is  without 
scriptural  warrant.  The  details  of  the  journey 
and  sojourn  are  to  he  found  in  the  extra- 
ordinary 'Qospel  of  Nicodemus/  Similar 
stories,  it  may  he  noted,  are  current  in  other 
religions. 

It  is  well  to  rememher  that,  on  all  the 
matters  discussed  under  this  head,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Scripture  is  its  silence. 
Consequently,  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
suhject  must  he  hased  more  on  the  ideas  of 
the  destiny  of  mankind  fcnrmulated  at  various 
periods  and  by  various  races  than  upon  docu- 
mentary evidence.  See  Ebchatoloot,  and  cf. 
Heaven. 

LiUTiOwrti  Pfleideeeb,  Philos.  of  Be- 
ligion  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  154  f.;  Aloeb, 
Crit.  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life;  Atzbebgeb,  Esohatologie ;  Kuefoth, 
Eschatologie;  Dei<itz6Ch,  Bib.  Psychol.  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Ej^ch,  Die  Eschat.  d.  Paulus. 
On  the  descent  into  hell :  Pfleidebeb, 
loc.  cit.,  and  iii.  1 01 ;  Peabbon,  Exposition  of 
the  Creed ;  EOnig,  Lehre  v.  Christi  Hbllen- 
fahrt;  Schweizeb,  Hinabgefahren  z.  Holle 
als  Mythus  ohne  bibL  Begrttndung ;  Botbb, 
(Amer.)  Luth.  Quart.  (1894).  (b.m.w.) 

KaUenuitic  (Civiliiatioii,  &c.)orKeUe]i- 
iam  [Gr.  'EXXi^yiori^ff,  an  imitator  of  the 
Greeks]:  Ger. A^^Zmtff mc^ ;  Fr. ^^eS^nirti^ ; 
Ital.  dUnizzanU,  EUemmno,  (i)  The  term 
characterizing  the  composite  civilization  which 
flourished  in  the  lands  round  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  particularly  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  was  composite  because  it  consisted  in  the 
junction  of  Greek  with  oriental  influences  and 
characteristics.  One  aspect  of  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  for  philosophy  of  religion — the 
influence  of  Greek  civilization  upon  the  Jews, 
and  the  results  of  this.  A  juster  appreciation 
of  the  subject — its  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences— ^has  become  possible  only  during  the 
last  generation,  and  is  still  in  progress.  Its 
prime  importance  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  tiie  lamentable  de- 
struction of  many  of  the  monuments  of  Graeco- 
Jewish  literature,  three  of  them  remain 
practically  unimpaired.  Those  are  the  Greek 
ti-anslation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  known 
as  the  Septuagint;  the  writings  of  Philo 
of  Alexandria;  and  the  New  Testament 
books.  Hellenistic  civilization  is  therefore 
hardly  to  be  overestimated  for  the  under- 
standing of  the   rise  and   early  history  of 


Christianity,  as  well  as  for  the  religions  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  world  into  which 
Jesus  was  bom.  Possibly,  it  may  not  be  in- 
apposite to  add  that  few  fields  offer  richer 
material  to  the  student. 

(3)  The  name  Hellenistic  is  applied  also  to 
the  Greek  idiom  or  diction  which  sprang  up 
when  the  Jews  came  into  contact  with  Hellenic 
civilization.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
Bomans,  the  Jews  came  by  Greek  lather 
through  conmierce  than  through  literature; 
hence,  to  a  large  extent,  the  formal  defects 
incident  to  their  use  of  the  Greek  langoage. 
Something  must  also  be  set  down  to  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  language 
itself  under  pressure  of  the  universaJism  of 
Alexander.  Hebrew,  further,  reacted  on 
Greek ;  and  from  these  influences,  along  with 
others  of  less  moment,  sprang  the  laDgnage 
and  style  of  which  the  New  Testament  is  the 
chief  monument,  and  the  Septuagint  and  Philo 
the  great  historical  exemplars. 

Literatwre-,  For  (i):  ScHtaSB,  Hist,  of 
the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.),  giving  full  literature.  For  (2):  Bsuss, 
Hist,  of  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  trans.), 
giving  full  literature.  (b.ic.w.) 

KelmlioltBy  Kermaan  von.  (1821- 
94.)  Bom  at  Potsdam,  Prussia,  and  edo- 
cated  for  military  surgery.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Berlin  University,  1842, 
and  became  surgeon  in  the  army;  assistant  in 
the  anatomical  museum  at  Berlin ;  professor 
of  physiology  after  1849  at  Eonigsb^,  after 
1855  at  Bonn,  and  after  1858  at  Heidelberg. 
After  187 1  he  was  professor  of  physics  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1888  took  charge  of  the  Physi- 
kalisch-Technische  Beichsanstalt.  His  &m6 
rests  upon  valuable  contributions  to  the  physio- 
logy of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  theory 
of  mathematical  physics,  and  to  the  psycho- 
logy of  sight  and  sound.  One  of  the  founden 
of  experimental  psychology,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  scientific  men  of  the  19th 
century. 

Helvitiiuip  daude  Adxien.  {i1}^-1^) 
A  French  philosopher,  an  Encyclopedist,  bom 
and  died  in  Paris.  Educated  at  the  College 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  prepared  by  an  uncle 
for  a  career  as  financier,  in  1738,  throqgh 
the  queen,  he  received  the  lucrative  position 
of  farmer-general,  and  later  became  chamber- 
lain of  the  queen's  household.  Gaining  » 
fortune,  he  retired  to  an  estate  at  V<«^  ^ 
1 751,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  ^ 
the  care  of  his  property  and  to  literatuie- 
While  in  Paris  he  had  associated  with  Diderot, 
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Holbach,  d'Alembert,  and  the  other  French 
Ehctclofbdistb  (q.  ▼.). 

Kemendopia  [Or.  ffntpa,  day,  +  £^,  eye]: 
Ger.  Hemerdlapie,  Ifet^Mindheii ;  Fr.  hhniral- 
cpie;  Ital.  emerdhpia.  This  term  and  the 
term  nyctalopia  are  used  by  different  authors 
in  exactly  opposite  senses,  according  as  the 
term  is  regarded  as  etymologically  equivalent 
to  '  seeing  at  daytime/  or  '  blind  at  daytime '; 
'seeing  at  night-time/  or  'blind  at  night- 
time.' Nyctalopia  is  used  by  ancient  and 
mediaeval  writers  as  the  equivalent  of  night- 
blindness.  The  conditions  referred  to  are  de- 
scribed under  the  terms  DAT-BLnmirESS  and 
NiGBT-BLiNDNBSS  (q.T.).  See  also  Hemeral- 
opia  and  Nyctalopia  in  Quain*s  Dictionary 
of  Medicine.  (j.j.) 

Kemi-[Lat.Aeoii]:  Oer.Aa/&-;  Fr.^^t-; 
Ital.  emi'.  A  prefix  used  to  indicate  limi- 
tation to  one  hidf  or  side  (of  the  body) ;  thus 
hemianaesthesia  denotes  the  loss  of  tactile 
sensibility  in  one  half  of  the  body ;  hemiplegia, 
a  paralysis  affecting  one  side  of  the  body; 
hemispasm,  a  spasm  of  one  side  of  the  body 
only;  hemianopia  or  hemianopsia,  a  specitd 
form  of  visual  defect  affecting  the  separate 
halves  of  the  retina  ;  and  so  on. 

The  existence  of  these  several  forms  of 
defect,  limited,  and  often  most  sharply  limited, 
to  one  half  of  the  organ  concerned,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  dual  and  symmetrical  structure 
of  most  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
the  frequent  special  association  of  the  centres 
in  one  hemisphere  with  the  organs  of  one  side 
of  the  body,  either  directly  or  by  a  decussation 
of  the  connecting  fibres.  (J- J*) 

[Or.  ^fU',  half,  4- a  privative, 


+  ^^>  eye]:  Ger.  ffemianopsie;  Fr.  hhni- 
anopeie;  Ital.  emianopeia.  A  complete  or 
partial  loss  of  vision  affecting  one  half  of 
the  field  of  vision,  and  accordingly  one  half 
of  each  retina.  When  this  defect  is  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  field  of  vision, 
it  is  caUed  hemianopsia  or  hemianopia ;  when 
with  reference  to  the  retina,  hemiopia ;  thus 
temporal  hemianopsia  corresponds  to  nasal 
hemiopia. 

Henuanopflia  results  from  the  manner  of 
connection  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic 
nerves  with  their  subcortical  and  cortical 
centres.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of 
cases  described,  as  well  as  of  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  manner  of  the  central  connections, 
the  description  must  be  limited  to  a  few  pro- 
minent and  most  generally  accepted  relations. 
Lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  (perhaps 
the  most  usual  variety,  and  also  termed  equi- 


lateral or  correspouding)  involves  loss  of  either 
the  right  or  left  half  of  the  field  of  vision  of 
each  eye,  while  crossed  or  symmetrical  hemi- 
anopsia involves  loss  of  vision  in  either  the  two 
temporal  or  the  two  nasal  halves  of  the  field  of 
vision.  If  the  left  optic  tract  (back  of  thecrura), 
or  these  fibres  in  their  further  central  connec- 
tions, be  ii^jured,  right  lateral  hemianopsia 
results ;  and  left  lateral  hemianopsia  if  the 
injury  is  in  the  right  optic  tract.  Double 
temporal  hemianopsia  might  result  from  lesion 
over  the  centre  of  the  commissure,  or  from  a 
lesion  of  the  central  connections  of  each  of  the 
fibre  systems  which  cross  there,  while  double 
nasal  hemianopsia  (rare)  would  require  a  lesion 
affecting  part  of  each  optic  tract  or  parts  of 
their  central  connections.  The  differences  in 
symptoms  according  as  the  lesion  is  in  the 
tract,  subcortical  centres,  or  cortical  centres, 
are  most  minute  and  in  part  uncertain.  Of. 
LocAiiizATioir  (cerebral).  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  manner  of  decussation  and  central 
distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves 
is  itself  variable  in  man.  The  irregular 
forms  consist  of  combinations  of  other  dis- 
turbances in  the  retinal  field  with  hemi- 
anopsia, of  affections  of  the  superior  or  inferior 
halves  of  the  special  quadrants  of  the  field  of 
vision — known  as  inferior  and  superior  hemi- 
anopia— and  the  like.  Tetranopsia  signifies 
sjrmmetrical  quadrant  defects  in  the  two  visual 
fields. 

Hemianopsia  of  cortical  origin  in  the  occi- 
pital lobe  is  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with 
Mental  Blikdnbss  (q.  v.),  this  connection 
being  significant  of  the  functional  nature  of 
this  visual  centre.  No  simple  formulation  can 
be  given  of  the  relation  of  lesions  in  this  area 
when  limited  to  one  hemisphere  and  when 
present  in  both,  further  than  that  the  latter  is 
more  certain  to  produce  mental  blindness.  It 
is  clear  that  the  centre,  the  incapacitation  of 
which  produces  hemianaesthesia  of  the  retina, 
is  not  the  same  as  that,  the  injury  of  which 
appears  as  mental  blindness.  Gases  of  colour 
hemianaesthesia  without  true  hemianopsia  are 
not  infrequent.  Central  hemianopsia  is  ex- 
traordinarily distinct  when  it  occurs  as  a 
symptom  of  Miqbajnb  (q.v.,  with  figure,  after 
Baldwin),  and  its  progress  as  a  symptom 
exhibits  the  development  of  the  central  dis- 
turbance. 

Liieraiure:  art.  by  Wilbband,  in  Norris 
and  Olivex^B  Syst.  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
u.  189-315  (with  references);  Ross,  Nerv. 
Diseases,  i.  382  ff. ;  Gowbbs,  Nerv.  Diseases, 
145-^2  ;   Wood's  Ref.  Handb.  of  the  Med. 
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8ci.,  sub  yerbo;    BAiiDWiK,  Hemianopsia  in 
Migraine,  Science  (May  4,  1900).  (j.j.) 

Kemipftvans:  see  Pabaltbis. 

Kemiplagia :  aee  Pakaltsis. 

Kammiiigy  Vioolaua.  (1518-1600.)  A 
Danish  2>hilo8opliical  writer,  a  pnpil  of  Me- 
lanchtkon. 

Kemorrliaga  [Gr.  oSfAo,  blood,  +  ^lya^i 
a  burst]  :  Qer.  BhUatuiriU,  Blu^ktsa;  Fr. 
himorragie;  Ital.  emorragia.  The  flowing 
of  blood  from  a  raptured  blood-vessel.  Oc- 
curring in  the  brain— cerebral  hemorrhage 
— it  causes  apoplexy.  The  portion  of  the 
brain  supplied  by  the  ruptured  vessel,  or 
affected  by  pressure  of  the  escaping  blood, 
being  suddeidy  thrown  out  of  function,  causes 
sudden  loss  of  motion,  sensation,  and  con- 
sciousness. Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  hemiplegia,  i.  e.  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  body.  (c.f.h.) 

KenothttLm  [Or.  h,  one,  +  &€&s,  God]: 
Ger.  Hendheumus;  Fr.  hindhHsme;  Ital. 
enaleimno.     '  The  worship  of  a  single  god.' 

This  term  was  first  used  by  Max  MtlUer 
in  a  paper  on  'Semitic  Mono^eism,'  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  (London)  in  i860,  to 
designate  what  he  maintains  to  be  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  history  of  religion  than  either 
Polytheism  or  Monotheism.  'The  primitive 
intuition  of  Gk>d,'  he  says,  'was  in  itself 
neither  monotheistic  nor  polytheistic,  though 
it  might  become  either.  .  .  .  Polytheism  must 
everywhere  have  been  preceded  by  a  more  or 
less  unconscious  theism.  In  no  language  does 
the  plural  exist  before  the  singular.  The 
primitive  intuition  of  Gbd,  and  the  ineradic- 
able feeling  of  dependence  on  God,'  cannot 
however  be  correctly  called  monotheistic. 
'  A  belief  in  God  as  exclusively  One  involves 
a  distinct  negation  of  more  than  one  God, 
and  that  negation  is  possible  only  after  the 
conception,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of 
many  gods.'  The  belief,  he  says,  might  be 
formulated  as  '  There  is  a  God,'  but  not  yet 
as  'There  is  but  one  God'  (see  his  selected 
Bseays,  ii).  The  term  is  put  forward  in 
similar  phraseology  in  a  lecture  on  the  Yedas, 
delivered  in  1865,  and  reprinted  in  the  same 
volume.  He  there  points  out  that,  though 
the  number  of  gods  invoked  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig-Yeda  is  very  considerable,  the  poet 
frequently  '  seems  to  know,  for  the  time  being, 
of  one  single  god  only.  In  the  momentary 
vision  of  the  poet  his  divinity  is  not  limited 
by  the  thought  of  any  other  god.'  See  also 
Phydcal  Religian,  180-1.  (A.8.P.P.) 

A  similar  point  of  view  is  to  be  found 


in   Schelling's    FkUasophie    der 
6te  Yorles.,  under  the  term  'relative  moDo^ 
theism.'  (k.g.) 

Seraolitwi.  Bom  about  500  b.c.  at 
Ephesus,  Asia  Minor.  A  Greek  philoeopher 
of  noble  birth.  He  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  refusing,  it  is  said,  positions  of  honour 
and  influence  which  were  oflfered  to  him. 
Known  to  have  written  one  work.  On  Natum, 
fragments  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
He  is  called  Heraclitus  the  Dark,  because  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  teachings.      Of.  Pbx- 

SOCBATIO  PhILOSOPHT. 

Sertartv  Johaim  PHiadrich.  (1796- 
1 84 1.)  German  philosopher,  educated  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Oldenburg,  his  native  town, 
and  at  Jena  under  Fichte.  For  some  time  he 
was  private  tutor  in  Switzerland.  B^^ 
lecturing  at  Gbttingen  in  i8oa,  and  became 
professor  extraordinaiy,  1805.  In  1809  he 
was  called  to  Konigsberg  to  the  chair  once 
held  by  Kant.  Recalled  to  Gottingen  in  1833, 
he  died  there.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
pedagogy.    See  HsBBABTXAmsM. 

Herbartianimn  (after  Hbbbabt,  J.  F., 
q.v.):  Ger.  Herbarfsehe  Lekre;  Fr.  Her- 
hariiameme ;  Ital.  fferbartiammno.  PhOo- 
sophical,  psychological,  and  pedagogical  views 
due  to  or  much  influenced  by  Herbart. 

The  Herbartian  Meiaphiynes,  Herbert's 
conception  of  metaphysics  is  a  consdous  re- 
turn to  the  type  of  solution  found  in  Aristotle; 
except  that  it  goes  further  back  and  lays 
under  contribution  something  of  the  method 
of  Socrates  (cf.  Socsatic  Mbthob).  l%e 
first  task  of  metaphysics,  on  his  view,  is  to 
'  rectify '  and  justify  concepts.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  an  adequate  critidsm,  both  of 
thought  and  of  experience.  Only  on  the 
basis  of  patient  criticism  and  mutual  adjust- 
ment of  meanings  can  philosophy  proceed 
at  all.  The  true  question  is :  yfhsi  must  we 
think  about  cause,  self,  change,  reality,  God, 
Ac,  that  our  thoughts  may  be  consistent  and 
our  lives  true  %  Knowledge  cannot,  in  the 
last  analysis,  contradict  experience;  for  ex- 
perience, in  the  last  analysis,  is  knowledge. 
So  the  real  must  ultimately  be  reached  through 
such  knowledge  as  is  found  to  be  the  fall 
teaching  of  experience,  interpreted  consistently 
with  itself.  On  this  basis  and  by  this  method 
Herbart  reached  his  doctrine  of  atoms  or 
'  reals,'  which  had  the  properties  both  of 
objective  existence  and  of  presentation — ^a  view 
which  is,  in  the  work  of  other  thinkers,  also 
the  historical  outcome  of  such  a  conception 
of  philosophy  and  its  method,  as  e.g.  the 
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'  Atomism '  of  Leibnitz  and  the  '  real  beings ' 
of  Lotze.  Metaphysics  therefore  builds  itself 
upon  all  science,  and  takes  light  from  every 
experiential — as  well  as  from  every  rational 
— source  (revised  quotation  from  the  writer's 
article  *  Metaphysics/  in  Jchnwn^a  Univeraal 
Cyon,  new  ed.,  1894).  (jjc.b.) 

The  M&rhaftian  Psychology,  As  the  title 
of  his  great  work  {^iyehoL,  ah  Wi8$.^  &c., 
cited  below)  indicates,  Herbart's  psychology  is 
founded  on  the  threefold  basis  of  metaphysics, 
mathematics,  and  experience.  It  is  its  founda- 
tion in  experience  which  gives  it  abiding 
interest  and  value.  Experience  yields  at  once  a 
point  of  departure  and  the  means  of  verifying 
hypotheses.  The  point  of  departure  is  found 
in  the  problematic  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory character  of  certain  results  of  intro- 
spection. The  chief  instance  of  a  datum  of 
introspection  involving  an  inner  contradiction 
is  found  in  the  fiut  of  self-consdousness. 
This  is  contradictoiy,  because  it  implies  at 
once  the  sameness  and  the  duality  of  subject, 
and  also  because  the  self  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious has  no  content  apart  from  particular 
states,  of  thinking,  willing,  &c.,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  these  particular 
states,  being  the  common  centre  to  which  they 
are  all  referred.  Psychology  must  give  such 
an  account  of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  self- 
consciousness  as  will  remove  these  con- 
tradictions. But  experience  not  only  yields 
such  points  of  departure  for  the  framing  of 
psychological  hypotheses,  it  also  supplies  the 
means  of  verifying  them.  Psychological 
theories  must  be  tested  by  their  power '  to 
explain  the  actual  facts  of  mental  life  as  they 
are  found  in  concrete  experience. 

Herbart  derives  firom  his  metaphysics  the 
conception  of  the  soul  as  being  intrinsically 
a  simple  unchanging  being  without  any  plu- 
rality of  states,  activities,  or  powers.  In  its 
actual  working  as  a  psychological  principle,  this 
conception  translates  itself  (i)  into  the  denial 
of  innate  ideas  or  faculties,  (2)  into  certain 
fundamental  laws  of  the  interaction  of  psychical 
states.  All  psychological  explanation  is  based 
on  the  interaction  of  certain  ultimate  states  of 
the  soul,  which  arise  in  it  through  its  various 
relations  to  other  simple  beings  ('  reals '),  and 
are  called  by  Herbart  presentative  activities. 

Apart  from  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
through  their  action  on  each  other,  these 
presentative  activities  are  contents  of  con- 
sciousness or  presentations.  Presentations 
may  be  entirely  alike  in  quality — as,  for  in- 
stance, my  sensation  of  green  yesterday  and 


my  sensation  of  the  same  green  to-day;  or 
they  may  be  entirely  disparate  in  quality — e.  g. 
sweetness  and  redness;  in  both  these  cases 
they  merge  in  a  single  complex  presentation 
or  conscious  presentative  activity.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  neither  identical  nor  dis- 
parate in  quality — as,  for  example,  the  colours 
red  and  green — ^they  are  more  or  less  contrary, 
and  for  that  reason  they  tend  to  exclude  each 
other  from  consciousness.  When  one  presenta- 
tive activity  is  completely  excluded  firom 
consciousness  or  '  arrested '  by  others  of  con- 
trary quality,  it  remains  in  existence  as  a 
tendency  to  become  conscious.  It  will  become 
a  conscious  presentation  sosoon  as  the  arresting 
conditions  are  removed,  just  as  a  bent  spring  of 
perfect  elasticity  will  recover  its  original  posi- 
tion on  removal  of  the  pressure  by  which  it  is 
held  down.  But  arrest  need  not  be  complete. 
The  mutual  antagonism  of  presentations  may 
result  only  in  their  diminished  intensity — the 
partial  reduction  of  conscious  to  unconscious 
presentative  activity.  If  we  suppose  a  case 
in  which  only  two  simple  presentations  are  in 
conflict,  neither  of  them  will  be  completely 
arrested.  A  certain  '  sum  of  arrest '  is  distri- 
buted between  them  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  respective  intensities.  When  the  sum  of 
arrest  is  distributed  among  a  larger  number 
of  presentative  activities  only  a  few  can  escape 
complete  arrest.  Hence  the  narrowness  of 
consciousness,  which  is  thus  for  Herbart  not 
a  mere  empirical  fact,  but  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  fundamental  assumptions. 

Those  presentative  activities  which  are  in 
consciousness  at  any  moment  are  said  to  be 
above  the  threshold,  and  those  which  are  un- 
conscious are  said  to  be  below  the  threshold. 
Throughout  our  mental  life,  presentative  activi- 
ties are  continually  rising  and  sinking.  They 
are  sinking  in  so  fiur  as  they  gradually  lose 
conscious  intensity  owing  to  arrest,  and  so 
approach  or  pass  below  tibe  threshold ;  they 
are  rising  when  they  gradually  increase  in 
conscious  intensity  or  gradually  approach  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  arresting  conditions. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  of  arrest  as  if  it  con- 
cerned only  single  simple  presentations.  We 
must  now  consider  it  in  connection  with  the 
union  of  presentations.  For  Herbart  the 
union  of  presentations  is  an  alliance  against 
antagonistic  forces.  The  united  presentations 
resist  as  a  whole  the  arrest  of  any  one  of  them 
by  sharing  in  the  '  sum  of  arrest,'  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  rise  of  any  of  them  above  the 
threshold  tends  to  raise  the  others. 
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The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of 
union  is  co-presentation — the  simnltaneons 
existence  of  presentatiye  activitieB  above  the 
threshold.  Not  only  disparate  and  qualita- 
tively identical,  but  iJso  contrary  presentations 
unite  with  each  other. 

The  union  of  disparate  presentations  is 
called  complication,  that  of  contrary  or  qualita- 
tively identical  presentations  is  called  fusion. 
Fusion  takes  place  between  the  presentation 
residua  which  remain  after  the  partial  arrest 
of  presentative  activities.  It  also  takes  place 
while  the  process  of  arrest  is  still  going  on. 

It  is  important  for  the  Herbartian  theory 
of  reproduction  that  complications  and  fusions 
are  formed  between  presentative  activities 
only  in  so  &r  as  they  are  simultaneously  above 
the  threshold.  If  a  has  entered  into  union 
with  b,  and  both  a  and  b  aftenrards  sink  below 
the  threshold,  the  subsequent  emergence  of 
a  into  consciousness  will  tend  to  raise  b  also 
into  consciousness,  but  only  in  that  degree  of 
conscious  intensity  which  6  possessed  at  the 
moment  of  its  original  co-presentation  with  a. 
When  b  has  reached  this  degree  of  intensity 
it  ceases  to  receive  further  support  from  a. 
On  the  other  haiid,  the  conscious  intensity  of 
a  when  the  union  was  formed  determines  the 
strength  of  the  support  which  it  gives  to  b, 
Herbart  explains  fbom  this  point  of  view  the 
fact  that  *  in  a  series  of  associated  presenta- 
tions, A,B^C,  DyE,  such  as  the  movements  made 
in  wnting  the  words  of  a  poem  learned  by 
heart,  or  the  simple  letters  of  the  alphabet 
themselves,  we  find  that  each  member  recalls 
its  successor,  but  not  its  predecessor '  (Ward, 
Encye.  BrU.^^xi.  6i).  The  Herbartian  explana- 
tion is  as  follows :  in  the  original  experiences 
A  first  rises  into  fuU  conscious  intensity,  and 
it  is  then  gradually  arrested  by  the  occurrence 
of  B,  When  B  has  risen  to  its  full  height 
above  the  threshold,  A  has  sunk  towards  it ; 
similarly,  when  C  has  attained  its  maximum 
of  conscious  intensity,  B  has  become  obscured, 
and  A  has  become  still  more  obscured;  the 
same  holds  for  D  and  E,  Now,  suppose  the 
whole  series  to  have  passed  from  consciousness, 
and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  C  recurs. 
The  fusion  of  C  with  A  and  B  took  place 
when  C  itself  was  at  its  maximum  intensity ; 
and  its  tendency  to  revive  A  and  B  will  be 
proportionate  in  strength  to  this  intensity : 
t)n  the  other  hand,  A  and  B  were  both  on  the 
wane  at  the  time  of  co-presentation^  A  being 
nearer  the  threshold  than  B.  C  will  therefore 
reproduce  A  and  ^  in  a  state  of  obscuration, 
and  the  revived  A  will  be  more  obscured  than 


the  revived  B.  On  the  other  hand,  since  C 
was  co-presented  in  its  maximum  intensity 
both  with  A  and  B^  it  will  reinstate  these 
simultaneously  and  rapidly.  Thus  there  will 
be  no  successive  emergence  of  B  and  A  into 
Ml  distinctness,  but  only  a  simultaneous 
reproduction  of  them  in  different  degrees  of 
obscurity.  D  and  E^  on  the  contrary,  will 
emerge  successivelyintofull  conscious  intensity. 
For  D  had  reached  its  maximum  when  it 
fused  with  A,  By  and  G,  and  A^  B,  and  0  wifl 
therefore  tend  to  reinstate  it  in  full  intensity. 
But  since  A,  J?,  and  C  were  waning  at  the 
time  of  co-presentation,  they  will  reinstate 
D  slowly  and  gradually,  and  for  a  similar 
reason  they  will  tend  to  reinstate  E  still  more 
slowly. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Herbart  applies  his  abstract  principles  to  the 
elucidation  of  psychological  matter  of  £ui.  In 
this  instance  his  own  ingenuity  is  perhaps 
more  conspicuous  than  any  actual  service- 
rendering  to  psychological  theory.  Bat  at 
other  pointshisexplanations  are  morefelicitous, 
and  have,  in  fact,  proved  epoch-making.  In 
particular  we  may  refer  to  his  account  of  the 
genesis  of  spatial  and  temporal  presentaticm 
as  distinctive  forms  of  serial  order  due  to 
different  modes  of  fusion,  to  the  doctrine  of 
presentationmassesand  of  AFPSBOBPTiON(q.v.), 
and  to  his  classical  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  development  of  Sblf  -  covBdousHiiss 
(q.v.). 

The  doctrine  of  apperception  variously 
modified  and  improved  has  become  the  common 
property  of  modem  psychologists;  and  all 
modem  accounts  of  the  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  consciousness  of  self  are  under  a  deep 
debt,  recognized  or  unrecognized,  to  Herbart 
His  theories  of  the  origin  of  temporal  and 
spatial  presentationsarein  manyrespects  highly 
suggestive;  and  though  on  Uie  whole  they 
must  be  regarded  as  failures,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  they  are  the  first  systematic 
attempts  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  most  noteworthy  among  those  who 
can  be  called  in  the  strict  sense  disciples 
of  Herbart  in  psychology  are  T.  Waits, 
M.  Drobisch,  W.  Yolkmann  (v.  Yolkmar).  The 
Zeiischrifi  Jwr  exaete  FhUosopkie  was,  until 
recently,  the  recognized  oi^gan  of  the  schooL 
It  has  now  given  place  to  the  ZeiUekr^  fur 
FhUosophie  und  P&dagogik,  Steinthal  and 
Lazarus  have  applied  the  Herbartian  doctrine 
of  apperception  to  the  psychology  of  language 
and  of  primitive  thought,  (O.F.8.) 

With  Herbart's  name  is  also  associated  one 
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of  the  most  fruitful  moyements  in  modem 
educatioDal  theory,  and  to  this  the  term 
Herbartianism  is  iiJ8oapplied(cf.PBDAGOOiC8). 
In  this,  his  theory  of  apperception  is  the  central 
doctrine.  The  principal  writers  of  the  school 
are  Ziller,  Bein,  and  Lange.  Herbart's  own 
pedagogical  work  is  The  ApplieaUcn  of  Pty^ 
ehclagy  to  the  Science  of  EdueaHon  (Eng. 
trans.,  1898).  (j.m.b.) 

LiUraiure :  Herbart's  complete  works  have 
been  edited  by  O.  Habtbnstbin  (latest  ed.  in 
13  vols.,  1883-93).  His  most  important  psy- 
chological writings  are  Psychologische  Unter- 
suchungen  aber  die  Starke  einer  Vorstellung 
(181 2 ;  Werke,  vii),  Ueber  die  Moglichkeit 
nnd  Nothwendigkeit  Mathematik  anf  Psycho- 
logie  anzuwenden  (i8a2 ;  Werke,  yii),  Psy- 
chologie  als  Wissenschaft  neu  gegrOndet  anf 
Erfahrung,  Metaphysik  nnd  Mathematik 
(1824-5 ;  Werke,  v,  vi).  The  Lehrbach  zur 
Psychologie  (ist  ed.  in  18 13,  2nd  ed.  revised 
and  enlarged  in  1834;  Werke,y;  alsoinEng. 
traDS.)gives  a  brief  account  of  his  psychological 
doctrine  adapted  for  beginners.  For  general 
accounts  of  Herbart  see  the  histories  of  modem 
philosophy,  especially  HOffding  ;  on  the  psy- 
chology, F.  A.  Lange,  Grundlegung  d.  math. 
Psychol.  (1865);  Q.  DuMDBT,  Herbart's  Ver- 
haltniss  z.  engl.  Associationspsychol.  (1890); 
Stout,  Mind,  1898,  321,  473,  and  1899,  i, 
353;  RiBOT,  Qcr.  Psychol,  of  To-day  (Eng. 
trans.),  24  ff.;  Ziehsh,  Yerhaltniss  d.  Her- 
bart'schen  Psychol,  z.  physioL-exper.  Psychol. 
(1900);  on  the  pedagogics,  DeGabmo, Herbart 
and  the  Herbartians.  (g.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Kerberty  Edwardv  of  Chttrbuxy.  (1581- 
1648.)  Bom  in  Montgomery  castle  in 
northern  Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  he 
became  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in 
1 603.  In  1 608  he  journeyed  to  France,  and  in 
1 6 10  to  Flanders,  where  he  joined  the  army 
of  Prince  Moritz  of  Oranien  as  a  volunteer. 
After  several  years  spent  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy  be  became  (16 16)  emissary 
to  the  French  court,  and  peer  of  Ireland  in 
1625.  In  1629  Charles  I  made  him  peer  of 
England  with  the  title  Baron  of  Cherbury. 
He  is  an  important  figure  in  the  history  of 
English  Deism  (q.  v.). 

Kerder,  Johjum  Ckittfiried  von.  (i  744- 
1 803.)  An  important  figure  in  modem  German 
literature.  As  a  philosopher,  he  belongs  with 
J.  G.  Hamann,  Jaoobi,  and  others,  who  vindi- 
cate feeling  or  faith  against  reason,  which 
Kant  had  chiefly  emphaozed. 

lELer9ditj[Lat,heredita9']:  QeT.VereHwng ; 
Fr.  hSr^U;    Ital.  eredii^    (i)  Organic  or 


physical:  the  transmission  from  parent  to 
offspring  of  certain  distinguishing  characters 
of  structure  or  function. 

(2)  Social :  the  process  of  social  transmis- 
sion ;  that  by  which  individuals  of  successive 
generations  accommodate  to  a  continuous 
social  environment,  thus  producing  Tbadi- 
TiON  (q.  v.).  Suggested  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin 
{Amer.  JVeUuralietf  June,  July,  1896).  Cf. 
also    Soc,    and    Eth,    IrUerpret.    (ist    ed., 

1897).  (C.LL.M.,  J.M.B.) 

(i)  Organic.  Many  of  the  general  facts  of 
organic  heredity  have  long  been  known.  The 
theory  of  evolution  has  opened  up  fresh  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  its  nature,  origin,  and 
limitations.  Of  late  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Acquibed  Chabaotebs  (q.v.) 
are  thus  transmitted.  As  in  the  case  of  so 
many  biological  problems,  the  discussion  has 
been  transferred  from  the  organism  to  the 
cell.  According  to  the  Cell  Theobt  (q.v., 
7),  there  is  a  continuity  of  cell  life;  and, 
in  Rbpbodugtion  (q.v.),  this  continuity  is 
maintained  in  the  germ-plasm;  cf.  the  dia- 
gram given  under  Cell.  Any  transmission 
of  acquired  characters  must  be  by  some  mode 
of  influence  of  the  body-cells  on  the  germ- 
cells,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  at  present 
unknown.  Assuming  that  such  influence  of 
other  than  a  general  kind  (e.g.  in  nutrition, 
poisoning,  &c.)  is  unproven,  and  omitting  the 
cases  of  transference  of  microbes  as  in  some 
diseases  (e.g.  syphilis),  there  remains  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission in  the  germ-cells.  How  do  the  char- 
acters of  the  adult  lie  enfolded  in  the  fertilized 
ovum  ?  And  how  do  they  become  unfolded  in 
the  course  of  development?  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Idiofl^sm  (q.v.)  contains 
the  hereditary  substance  which  in  some  way 
controls  cell-development.  According  to  one 
hypothesis  there  are  present  in  the  sexual  cells 
minute  germinal  representatives  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  adult;  of  these  the  'gem- 
mules'  of  Darwin  are  derived  irom  all 
parts  of  the  organism  (cf.  Pangenesis)  ;  the 
'  biophores '  and  '  determinants '  of  Weismann 
belong  to  the  germ-plasm  alone. 

According  to  a  second  great  hypothesis,  the 
differentiation  results  from  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  oells,  the  nature  of  each  being 
determined  by  the  environment  made  by  the 
others.  Other  hypotheses  combine,  in  different 
degrees,  the  conception  of  nuclear  distribution 
and  environing  influence.  But  we  are  still 
far  from  anything  like  an  ultimate  solution  of 
the  problem.  (c.ll.k.) 
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It  IB  now  evident,  however,  that  characten 
are  inherited,  not  lo  moch  from,  ae  through, 
the  parent  organisms,  and  that  the  reason 
why  the  oflfspring  resembles  the  parent  is 
that  they  botii  develop  from  a  sabstance  of 
essentially  the  same  stmctore  and  composi- 
tion, held  to  be  identically  the  same  by  those 
who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  '  continuity 
of  germ^plasm.'  (B.8.a.) 

The  question  of  the  origin  oi  heredity  has 
been  recently  discossed,  and  taken  form  in 
connection  with  the  researches  into  Vabia- 
TiOK  (q.v.).  Heredity  giving  more  or  less 
close  lack  of  variation  —  what  is  called 
'  breeding  true '  to  stock — from  parent  to  off- 
spring, is  the  opposite  of  variability,  which 
is  departure  from  the  '  true '  or  like.  It  has 
generally  been  assumed  that  heredity — at 
least  in  the  simple  form  seen  in  cell-division, 
the  so-called  dai^hter-ceUs  being  parts  of  the 
original  mother-ceUs — ^was  an  original  pro- 
perty of  living  matter,  and  variation  from  the 
true  was  the  thing  to  account  for.  Recently, 
however,  the  theory  has  been  advanced  by 
Bailey  {Plant  Breeding,  1895,  and  especially 
Survival  of  the  Unlike,  1896)  and  Williams 
{Geol,  Biology \  Science,  July  16, 1897;  ifmer. 
Natwraliet,  Nov.,  1898),  and  advocated  inde- 
pendently by  Adam  Sedgwick  (Naiwre,  Sept 
a  I,  i899),thatvariationi8normal,andheredity 
acquired  by  the  restriction  and  limiting  of 
variation  to  the  extent  seen  in  the  relative 
amount  of  'breeding  true'  that  is  actually 
found  in  nature.  It  would  seem  a  priori 
more  reasonable  to  ask  why  such  an  unstable 
compound  as  protoplasm,  acted  upon  by  a 
complex  environment,  should  not  vary  (i.  e. 
shovdd  have  heredity),  than  the  reverse. 
And,  moreover,  the  complicated  apparatus 
necessary  for  sexual  reproduction  and  trans- 
mission, itself  showing  the  wide  variations  it 
does  in  difEerent  organisms  in  different  life 
conditions,  must  have  been  acquired,  even 
though  it  be  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
earliest  ceUular  multiplication. 

A  recent  more  exact  statistical  treatment 
of  heredity  has  been  made  by  Galton  and 
Pearson,  the  results  leading  to  the  formula- 
tion of  Galtoit's  Law  of  ancestral  inheri- 
tance (q.v.).  Pearson,  who  has  worked  out 
quantitative  mathematical  methods  of  treats 
ing  vital  phenomena,  finds  the  solution  of 
three  great  problems  essential  to  an  exact 
science  of  evolution  —  Yabiatiok  (q.v.), 
SsLEcnoK  (q.  v.),  and  heredity  (see  a  series  of 
papers,  *  Mathematical  Contributions  to  the 
Theory  of  Evolution,'  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  1894  ff.. 


summarized  in  The  Chances  of  Deaih  and  in 
Grammar  ofSdenoef  and  ed.,  1900).    (jjlb.} 

The  evidence  for  and  against  the  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characters,  in  cases  of  sexual 
reproduction,  is  about  as  follows : — ^There  are 
no  clear  and  unamlnguous  cases  of  transmis- 
sion of  specific  modifications.  The  aignments 
for  such  transmission  are  largely  prssumptive, 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  theory  of 
EvoLunoir  (q.v.).  Of  such  argumoita  the 
foUowing  seem  to  be  strongest.  (i)Inoom^eie 
or  imperiect  instincts — ^t(^[ether  with  comi^ez 
instincts,  which  must  at  some  time  have  been 
imperfect — cannot  be  due  to  Natdhai.  Sbiac- 
Tiov  (q.v.);  for  their  early  stages  would  involve 
partial  correlations  of  movement  of  no  use  to 
the  animal.  Selectionists  meet  this  by  saying 
that  (a)  the  organism  as  a  whole  must  be 
considered,  not  the  single  oi^(ans  or  functions, 
in  the  matter  of  individual  survival;  (6)  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  usually  accom- 
panies and  supplements  such  instincts ;  (c)  the 
intelligence,  together  with  individual  accom- 
modations of  all  sorts,  screen  the  variations 
which  occur  in  the  direction  of  the  particular 
function,  and  so  allow  its  evolution  under 
natural  selection  (see  Oboanic  Sblbction); 
{d)  many  of  the  instances  cited  under  tins 
head  are  not  congenital  characters  at  all,  but 
are  functions  re-acquired  by  the  young  of 
each  succeeding  generation  (see  TRAnrnoK). 

(a)  Paleontologists  find  bony  structures 
whose  initial  and  early  stages  are  thought  to 
have  had  no  utility,  and  appeal  is  made  gener- 
ally of  the  so-called  non-usefol  stages  of  useful 
organs.  This  is  conceded  to  be  the  gravest 
objection  now  current  to  the  universal  applica- 
biHty  of  natural  selection.  It  is  met — 
when  urged  as  giving  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters — ^by 
saying :  (a)  that  it  proves  too  much ;  for  the 
bony  structures  are  least  subject  to  modification 
by  external  influences,  and,  if  such  inheritance 
appear  in  them,  it  should  appear  more  strongly 
in  other  structures  where  we  do  not  &id 
evidence  of  it;  (6)  that  even  if  such  an 
objection  hold  against  natural  selection,  still 
some  unknown  auxiliary  factor  may  be  opera- 
tive ;  (c)  that  actual  utility  can  be  pointed  out 
in  most  cases,  and  may  be  fairly  assumed  in 
others ;  {d)  organic  or  indirect  selection  again 
has  application  here,  as  supplementary  to 
natural  selection ;  (e)  the  principle  of '  change 
of  function '  (Functionswechsel ;  see  A.  Dohrn, 
Der  Ureprung  der  WirMlhiere  und  doe 
Prineip  dee  Functumew&Aeele,  1875)  is  cited, 
according  to  which,  in  such  *  non-useful'  stages, 
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the  organ  in  question  seryed  another  and 
aaefiil  function. 

Other  objections  of  a  general  sort — such  as 
that  geological  time  is  not  sufficient  for  £o 
slow  a  process  as  evolution  by  natural  selection, 
that  small  variations  could  not  produce  such 
large  differences,  that  variations  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  nor  sufficiently  wide  in 
distribution — are  considered  by  selectionists 
to  be  mainly  of  an  a  priori  character,  even  as 
objections  to  natural  selection,  and,  hence,  to 
ol^  no  positive  ground  whatever  for  belief 
in  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 

The  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  of  La* 
marckian  inheritance  often  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  the  general  influences 
of  the  environment  upon  the  whole  organism 
— e.g.  malnutrition,  toxic  agents  such  as 
alcohol,  &0. — and  the  specific  modifications  of 
particular  parts  and  functions,  arising  from 
mutilation,  use,  the  stimulation  of  particular 
organs,  &c.  The  former  are  not  denied  by 
selectionists;  but  they  claim  that  the  sort 
of  effect  thus  produced  upon  the  o&pring  is 
rather  a  disproof  than  a  proof  of  Lamarckism. 
For  example,  the  effect  of  alcoholic  excess  is 
not  an  increased  tendency  to  drink  alcoholic 
beverages — the  tendency  itself  shown  in  the 
childron  is  accounted  for  as  already  congenital 
to  the  parent — but  certain  general  deterio- 
rating or  degenerative  changes  in  tlie  nervous 
system  or  constitution  of  the  offspring,  as  in 
hysteria,  scurvy,  idiocy,  malformations,  Ac, 
which  the  parent  did  not  have  at  all.  Further- 
moro,  the  mechanism  required  to  accomplish 
the  two  sorts  of  effect  respectively  are  widely 
differont.  The  general  effects  of  the  first  sort 
upon  the  offspring  aro  due  simply  to  the 
influences  which  work  upon  the  organism  as 
a  whole,  through  the  ordinary  metabolic  physio- 
logical processes.  But  to  accomplish  the  trans- 
mission of  specific  modifications  of  particular 
parts,  a  most  complex  special  mechanism  would 
be  necessary,  whereby  the  part  affected  in 
the  parent  would  impart  some  sort  of  special 
modification  to  the  germ-cells,  which  would 
again  cause  the  same  modification  of  the 
same  part  in  the  offspring  (see  the  address 
of  Sedgwick  before  the  British  Association, 
in  Nahifre,  1899).  It  is  suggested  also  by 
Stout  that  such  a  complex  mechanism  of  trans- 
mission would  be  a  highly  specialized  adapta- 
tion, and  if  it  be  necessary  to  Lamarokian 
heredity,  it  would  itself  have  to  be  accounted 
for  without  such  heredity,  which  is  what  the 
Lamarckians  declaro  impossible.  For  a  re- 
commendation as  to  terms  see  Tbahsmibsion. 


Again,  it  has  been  argued  (Weismann, 
Baldwin)  that  if  the  Lamarokian  principle 
wero  in  general  opei-ation  we  should  expect 
to  find  many  functions,  such  as  speech  in  man, 
roduced  to  the  stereotyped  form  of  roflexes 
or  animal  instincts  (see,  however,  on  the 
other  side,  as  regards  this  particular  function, 
Komanes,  Darwin  and  after  Darvjin,  iii). 

The  philosophical  defence  of  the  Lamarckian 
principle  is  usually  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  teleology,  that  is,  of  getting  de- 
terminate evolution,  which  is,  in  some  form, 
the  realization  of  a  purpose  or  end.  It  is 
thought  that  through  the  accommodations 
secured  by  individual  animals — provided  they 
be  inherited — a  determinate  direction  of  evo- 
lution toward  such  a  realization  is  secured; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of 
natural  selection,  working  upon  so-called  for- 
tuitous variations,  is  '  blind  and  mechanical 
(cf.  Ward,  NaturaUam  and  Agnattieiam;  so 
also  Wundt).  Thero  seem  to  be  certain  con- 
fusions lurking  in  this  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  confuses  teleology,  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  with  purpose  in  the  individual. 
Thero  are  two  errors  hero,  (i)  It  is  not 
seen  that  the  evolution  process  might  realize 
an  end  or  ideal  without  aid  from  the  indi- 
vidual's efforts  or  conscious  processes.  Indeed, 
even  on  the  Lamarokian  principle,  most  of  the 
inherited  modifications  would  not  be  directly 
due  to  the  individual's  purpose  or  conscious 
effort,  and  so  the  purpose  of  the  whole  could 
not  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  teleology 
of  the  individual ;  for  those  who  maintain  a 
general  teleological  view  in  cosmology  must 
hold  that  the  cosmic  evolution  as  a  whole, 
and  not  merely  biological  evolution,  is  in 
some  sense  purposive.  (2)  It  is  not  seen 
that  the  reverse  is  also  true,  i.e.  that  in  spite 
of  purpose  in  the  individual,  together  with 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  modifications,  the 
outcome  might,  on  the  whole,  be  the  same  as 
that  due  to  simple  probability  with  the  natural 
selection  of  &vourable  variations  from  a  great 
many  cases.  This  has  been  shown,  in  fact,  to 
be  the  case  in  recent  investigations  in  Mobal 
Statistics  (q.  v.);  e.g.  suicide  follows  the  laws 
of  probability,  and  varies  with  climate,  food 
supply,  &c.,  in  a  way  which  can  be  plotted  in 
a  curve,  despite  the  fact  that  each  suicide 
chooses  to  kill  himself.  That  is,  the  result  is 
as  regular  and  as  liable  to  exact  prediction,  if 
we  take  a  large  population,  as  are  deaths  from 
disease  or  accident,  or  other  '  natural '  events 
in  which  purpose  and  choice  have  no  part. 
In  such  cases,  indeed,  we  have  results  which 
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are  as  subject  to  law  and  as  definite  as  those 
of  mechanics,  although  the  data  are  teleo- 
logical.  This  case  and  the  reyerae,  indicated 
aboye,  show  the  fallacy  of  claiming  that  the 
exevcise  of  indiyidoal  purpose  and  the  teleo- 
logy of  evolution  must  go  together. 

But  there  is  another  supposition  open  to  ob- 
jection in  the  yiew  which  requires  Lamarckian 
heredity  in  order  to  secure  teleology  in  eyolu- 
tion;  the  position  that  natural  selection, 
working  on  so-called  fortuitous  or  chance 
variations,  is  *  blind'  and  non-teleological. 
It  has  been  found  that  biological  phenomena — 
variations  in  particular — follow  the  definite 
law  of  PBOBABiLrrT  (q.y.);  in  short,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  really  fortuitous 
or  unpredictable.  Natural  selection,  therefore, 
workmg  upon  variations,  themselves  subject 
to  law,  gives  a  possible  method  of  realizing  a 
cosmic  design,  if  such  exists,  just  as  adequate 
as  any  other  natural  process  subject  to  law. 
Combining  this  with  the  result  mentioned 
above,  that  even  moral  events  are  found  to  be 
subject  to  law  when  taken  in  large  numbers — 
thus  including  events  in  which  individual 
purpose  plays  a  part — we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  law  of  probabilities  upon 
which  natural  selection  rests  is  the  vehicle*  of 
teleology  in  evolution — lawful  replacing  for- 
tuitous variations. 

A  good  illustration  may  be  seen  in  the  use 
made  of  vital  statistics  in  life  Insubakob 
(q.  v.).  We  pay  a  rate  based  on  the  calculation 
of  the  probability  of  life,  and  thus  by  observ- 
ing this  law  reidize  the  teleological  purpose 
of  providing  for  our  children  more  effectively, 
though  indirectly,  than  if  we  each  carried 
our  money  in  a  bag  around  our  necks^  and 
gradually  added  to  it  of  our  savings.  And 
furthermore,  the  insurance  company  is  a  great 
teleological  agency,  both  for  us  and  for  itself; 
for  it  secures  dividends  for  its  stockholders 
also  on  the  basis  of  charges  adjusted  to  the 
'chances'  of  life  drawn  from  the  mortality 
tables.  Why  is  it  not  a  reasonable  view  that 
the  cosmic  purpose — if  we  may  call  it  so— 
works  by  similar,  but  more  adequate,  know- 
ledge of  the  whole — whether  in  conforvMty  to 
or  m  eontravenium  of  our  individual  ttiriving — 
and  so  secures  its  results  %  Can  such  results 
be  called  blind  or  unteleological? 

Indeed^  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that 
this  working  out  of  cosmic  purpose  through 
some  law  of  the  whole  rather  than  through 
the  individual  is  necessary  to  teleology  as 
such.    In  biology  the  law  of  Bsgbession 


regulator  of  the  process.  According  to  it, 
individuals  which  depart  widely  from  the 
mean  are  not  able  to  transmit  their  characters 
fully;  but  there  is  a  regression  towards  a 
valae  which  represents  the  mean  attainment  of 
the  species  up  to  date.  Thus  evolution  is  k^t 
consistently  to  a  determinate  direction,  and 
not  violently  wrenched  by  what  mi§^t  be 
called  cosmic  caprice.  So  it  is  necessary  that 
the  '  choice,'  the  capricious  will,  of  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  neutralised,  and  a  consistent 
plan  carried  out  despite  the  uncalculable 
variations  of  our  private  purposes.  This  prin- 
ciple of  *  regression '  or  '  conservation  of  type ' 
holds  whether  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
modifications  be  true  or  not — ^whether  the 
effiscts  of  personal  effort  and  purpose  be  trans- 
mitted or  not — and  as  it  deals  with  aU  the 
cases,  variations  and  modifications  alike,  the 
purposeful  deeds  of  the  individual  can,  in 
any  case,  be  only  a  fwc^x  of  minor  importance 
to  the  result.  Its  real  importance  would  de- 
pend upon  its  relation  to  the  whole  group  of 
agencies  entering  into  heredity.  In  so  fiu*  as 
this  fJBbct  should  be  in  a  direction  divergent 
from  that  of  the  movement  in  general,  it 
would,  by  the  law  of  regression,  be  ineffectual ; 
in  so  far  as  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  it, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  and  unimportant; 
although  in  the  latter  case,  no  doubt,  the 
Lamarckian  fi&ctor,  if  real,  would  accelerate 
biological  evolution.    C£  Tblbologt. 

Special  topics  are  Oai/ton's  Law  (q.  v.)  of 
ancestral  inheritance,  Bbqbbssion  (q.  v.), 
Yabiation  (q.  v.),  and  Atavism  (q.  v.). 

LiieraJtwre  (organic) :  the  best  genez^  work 
is  Dblage,  Structure  du  Protoplasma,  con- 
taining full  literary  lists  to  1895,  continued 
annually  as  the  Ann6e  Biologique.  See  lists 
also  in  the  annual  Zoological  Becord,  the 
Anatomischer  Jahresbericht,  and  in  Wilson, 
The  Oell  in  DeveL  and  Inheritance.  Becent 
general  works  are  W.  K.  Bbooks,  The  Founda- 
tions of  Zool.(  1899);  HeadiiBT,  The  Problems 
of  Evolution  (1901).  Other  works  are 
cited  under  Biolooicaii  Scibnobs,  Acquibbd 
Chabactbbb,  and  the  topics  cited  above. 
More  psychological  references  occur  in  the 
literature  of  Compabativb  Pstoholoot,  Ib- 
STiKCT,  and  Plat.  See  also  Biblioo.  G,  i,/ 
(Social) :  see  Social  Evolution. 

(J.M.B.,  B3.P.,  W.J.,  G.LL.M.,  OJ.S.) 

Kereqr  <^d  Keterodmy  [Gr.  oiipefrw, 
selection] :  Ger.  Hdrene^  Ketzerei ;  Fr.  hirUie; 
Ital.  ereeia.  Dissent  from  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  springing  up  within 


(q.y.)  provides  just  such  a   'governor'  or  [its  own  membership.     Heterodoxy,   though 
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often  used  as  synonymous,  has  not  the  same 
ecclesiastical  reference.  It  implies,  rather, 
opposition  to  generally  received  opinions  (e.  g. 
in  economics);  when  applied  to  religions 
matters,  it  often  imports  departure  from  the 
usual  interpretation  of  doctrine  or  dogma — 
departure  which  yet  does  not  amount  to  heresy. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
heresy  indicates  merely  a  party  (see,  e.  g.,  Acts 
XT,  xxiv,  xxvi,  zxviii),  though  occasionally 
it  is  used  to  designate  doctrinal  error  (Titus 
iii.  lo;  2  Pet.  ii.  i).  When  Christianity  had 
embodied  itself  in  a  formal  organization,  heresy 
came  to  mean  dissent  from  or  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  deemed  necessary  to  salvation. 
Till  the  time  of  Augustine,  the  name  was 
applied  chiefly  to  those  who  persisted  in  error, 
particularly  if  they  were  moved  by  enmity  to 
the  Church.  The  terrible  severity  of  the 
Church  towards  heresy  in  later  times  is  well 
known.  When  the  civU  power  was  called  upon 
to  assist  the  ecclesiastical  in  inflicting  punish- 
ment, bigotry  was  at  the  height  of  its  pro- 
sperity. The  so-called  *  liberal '  theologian  is 
the  ordinary  representative  of  heterodoxy. 
See  Abianism,  Gnosoicism,  Montanibm,  and 
Pblagianism. 

LiUratwrt:  the  works  (against  various 
heretics)  of  the  following  FaUiers :  Justin 
Mabttb,  Ibbhabus,  Tebtullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius, 
Philastbius  of  Brescia,  Augustine,  Theo- 
dobbt;  Hilgbnfeld,  Ketzergesch.  d.  Ur- 
christenthums ;  Hahn,  Ketzer  im  Mittelalter ; 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Eccles. 
Parties.  (b.m.w.) 

Keritaga:  see  Inhbbitance,  Hebedity, 
and  Galton's  Law  (of  ancestral  inheritance). 

Kenaaplivodite  YOr.  'EpfA$£,  Apollo,  -h 
*A<l>podlni,  Venus]:  Grer.  ZwUter;  Fr.  herm- 
aphrodite ;  ItaL  ermajrodito.  Having  the  es- 
sential organs  of  both  sexes  united  in  the  same 
individual  (as  in  the  earthworm) ;  a  condi- 
tion common  amongst  the  invertebrates,  often 
found  as  a  teratological  feature,  but  amongst 
vertebrates  found  only  very  exceptionally  in 
some  fishes  and  Cyclostomes  (Myxine  and 
Bdellostoma). 

It  is  often  employed  for  abnormal  mon- 
strosities in  man  and  higher  animals  with 
malformations  of  the  sexual  organs,  represent- 
ing double  sex.  (c.Ll.m.-e.8.o.) 

K«miO]i«uticfl  [Gr.  4pfuiv9vti¥,  to  inter- 
pret] :  Ger.  Ifermeneutik ;  Fr.  hermhwuiique ; 
Ital.  ermeruuHca.  That  department  of  exe- 
getical  theology  which  treats  of  the  science  or 
theory  of  literaiy  interpretation. 


It  kys  down  the  principles  which  exegesis 
applies.  In  eai'ly  Christian  times  the  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch  were  ranged 
against  one  another  in  such  hermeneutics  as 
then  existed.  The  former  employed  the  alle- 
gorical, the  latter  the  literal  (or  emphatic), 
method.  It  cannot  be  said  that  great  pro- 
gress was  made  beyond  either  of  these  schools 
before  the  Beformation.  Flacius  (1567)  and 
Glassius  (1629)  ^'^^  ^0  ^^  scientific  herme- 
neutists.  They  were  followed  by  Bengel 
(1740),  Emesti  (1765),  and  especially  by 
Winer  (1822).  Among  later  hermeneutists 
Hermann  and  his  school  may  be  mentioned. 
See  Exegesis. 

Literature  :  Immeb,  Hermeneutics  of  the 
New  Testament  (Eng.  trans.) ;  S.  Davidson, 
Sacred  Hermeneutics;  Hofmann,  Bib.  Herme- 
neutik ;   Tebby,  Bib.  Hermeneutics.   (b.m.w.) 

KermeSy  Oeorg.  (1775-1831.)  A  German 
teacher  of  philosophical  theology.  Educated  at 
Bheine  and  at  Munster,  he  became  a  teacher 
in  both  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  at 
Mttnster.  From  1820  until  his  death  he  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  J.  E.  Erdmann 
classes  him  as  a  semi-Kantian,  because  he 
insisted  that  in  faith  we  have  presentiments 
of  the  nature  of  being-in-itself,  without  being 
able  definitely  to  conceive  it. 

Kermes  TrismegistiiJi.  Hermes  is  Greek 
for  Thoth,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  god,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  name  Trismegistus  is 
probably  from  an  epithet  attached  to  the 
name  Thoth  in  the  Nubian  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ings, meaning  '  thrice-great.'  These  sacred 
books  being  lost,  others  were  prepared  in 
Greek,  two  or  three  centuries  afterwards, 
purporting  to  be  reproductions  of  the  originals. 

'niese  grew  at  the  hands  of  unknown  authors 
to  include  a  very  considerable  literature.  It 
consists  of  a  synthesis  of  Neo- Platonic,  Judaic, 
and  cabalistic  ideas,  which  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  Christianity.  Some  passages 
are  almost  Christian,  but  contain  also  mystic 
numerical  symbolisms  of  Egyptian,  and  mys- 
tical elements  of  Philonic,  origin.        (b.m.w.) 

Kero-worship :  Ger.  ffdderwerehrung ; 
Fr.  euUe  des  h^aa;  Ital.  euUo  degli  erci. 
Religious  exercises  directed  towards  promi- 
nent individual  persons. 

Inspection  of  primitive  religions  proves 
that  many  objects  are  worshipped — stones,  fire, 
trees,  and  so  forth.  Among  these  objects  are 
men — the  departed,  ancestors,  saints,  heroes. 
Hero-worship  is  difficult  to  differentiate  from 
Ancbstob  W0B6HIP  (q.v.).    The  latter  is 
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eBsentially  a  private  a£Pair ;  the  former,  on  the 
contrary,  is  nsnally  public.  If,  then,  a  single 
ancestor  come  to  be  yiewed  as  the  progenitor 
of  a  large  '  corporate '  fiftmily,  and  if,  in  this 
way,  his  worship  become  quasi-public,  the  path 
is  open  for  hero-worship.  When  the  ancestor 
becomes  publicly  recognized  as  a  'heros 
eponymos,'  hero-worship  ensues.  The  central 
fact  is  that  the  hero  is  regarded  as  being  the 
author  or  mediator  of  benefits.  Apotheosis 
and  canonization  are  its  ecclesiastical  forms. 
Liierature:  see  Ancestob  Wobship,  and 

ApOTHBOSIB.  (B.M.W.) 

Keteirodozy  s  se®  Hebest. 

Keterogamy  [Gh*.  mpos,  other,  +  yofioc, 
marriage]:  Qer.Oeneradonmoechtd ;  Fr.  h^o- 
gmmie;  Ital.  eterogamia.  See  Altbbitatiok 
OF  Obkbbations. 

Heterogeneitj:  see  Homogeneity. 

Keterdleoithal  [Gr.  h-tpos^  other, + Xriu^, 
yolk]:  Ger.  heteroUkUhal ;  Fr.  ha^roUcUhe 
(rare — t.d.);  Ital.  eterolecito.  Of  the  ovum: 
having  unequally  distributed  yolk.  A  term 
proposed  by  Mark  (1892)  to  include  both 
telolecithal  and  centrolecithal  ova.    Of.  Hoko- 

LECITHAL,  and  CUBAVAOE.  (CXi..M.) 

Sataromorphocbi  [Gr.  m por,  other,  +  mo/>- 
^,  shape]  :  Ger.  Heteromorphose ;  Fr.  h^Uro- 
morphoBe ;  Ital.  eteromorfori.  The  production 
by  some  organisms,  under  the  stimulus  of 
external  forces,  of  organs  or  parts  where  such 
do  not  occur  normally. 

Rboenbbation  (q.v.)  is  the  reproduction 
of  parts  which  have  been  lost ;  whereas  hetero- 
morphosis  is  the  production  of  parts  unlike 
those  which  have  been  lost,  as  the  replacing 
of  eye-stalks  by  antennaiy  structures. 

If,  for  example,  TubulaTia  meBembrt/an- 
themum,  a  hydroid  polyp  with  stalk,  head, 
and  base,  have  its  base  and  head  removed 
and  be  then  placed  in  the  sand  inverted  (i.  e. 
with  the  head  end  buried),  the  other  end 
produces  a  head  in  a  position  which  is  ab- 
normal. 

LitercUure:  the  term  was  proposed  by 
Loeb,  Untersuchungen  zur  physiologischen 
Morphologic  der  Tliiere,  Organbildung  u. 
Waohsthum,  Hefb  122  (1892-3);  C.  Hebbst, 
Ueber  die  Regeneration  von  antennenahn- 
lichen  Organen,  Arch.  f.  Entwicklungsmech., 

ii  (1896).  (C.LL.H.) 

Kateroiiomy :  Ger.  HeUrarumUe ;  hH^ro- 
nomte;  Ital.  eUronomia,     See  Autonokt. 

(W.B.S.) 

Kotero-pfjrchological  Bthies:  Ger.  he- 
tenhp8ffcholagtsche  Ethik  (suggested  —  k.o.); 
Fr.  morale  hHero-psychologtqtie  (suggested — 


TB.F.);  Ital.  morale  eteropsicologiea  (sug- 
gested —  E.M.).  See  Idio-pbtchoiiOoicai. 
Ethics.  (w.b^.) 

Kctarotelio :  see  Autotelic,  where  a 
recommendation  is  made  (which  has  been  seen 
and  adopted  by  Hirn,  The  Origins  of  Art, 

1900).  (J.M.B.) 

Kenzisiic  XeUiod  (in  education)  [Gr.  tvpl- 
(TKUp,  to  find  out] :  Ger.  heuri^ucke  Metkode ; 
Fr.  mkhode  keuristique ;  Ital.  metodo  eurutieo. 
A  method  that  stimulates  to  invention  or  dis- 
covery.   See  Method  (in  education),  (cueo.) 

KilMmatioii  [Lat.  Mbemare,  from  JUmm, 
winter]:  Ger.  Winterschlaf;  Fr.  sommeU 
hdbemal ;  Ital.  ibemazume.  The  state  of 
torpor  in  which  some  animals  which  inhabit 
cold  or  temperate  latitudes  pass  the  winter. 

Long  looked  upon  as  a  specially  created  pro- 
vision, this  peculiar  state  is  now  regarded  as 
an  adaptation  fostered  by  natural  selection. 

Literature  :  art.  Hibernation,  in  Todd's 
Gyc.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol. ;  Wesley  Mills, 
Hibernation  and  Allied  States  in  Animals, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada  (1892).     (cXkM.) 

Xiok6k,ZAiir6BUiPeneiui.  (179^1888.) 
An  American  theologian  and  philosopher, 
bom  in  Bethel,  Conn.,  educated  at  Union 
College.  After  twelve  years  of  pastoral 
labour,  he  became  professor  of  theology  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  1836,  and  in  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  1844.  In  1852  he 
became  vice-president,  and  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  in  Union  College.  In 
1866  he  became  president,  and  retained  the 
position  until  1874. 

Ki«rarc]iy:  see  Catholicism. 

Sigh  Treason:  Ger.  Hodwerraihj  Mt^es- 
tcUawrbrecJken ;  Fr.  Uee-majesii ;  Ital.  leta 
maestd,  aUo  iradimento.  Treason  against  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state. 

Petit  treason,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  violation 
by  a  subject  of  his  allegiance  to  his  liege  lord, 
or  of  the  duty  of  subjection  to  one  to  whom 
services  are  legally  due.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  no  treason  but  high  treason,  and  it  is 
called  simply  treason;  the  nature  of  the  offence 
being  defined  by  the  Constitution.  See  Wab. 
The  term  haute  trahison  is  one  of  English 
origin  {Diet,  de  VAcad.  Franc.,  'Trahison'). 
It  is  also  found  in  early  English  law  books 
in  the  Latinized  form  of  a/topircK2tho(Cowell'8 
Interpreter,  Treason). 

High  treason  in  English  law  extends  to 
grave  offences  against  the  feunily  or  oflScial 
representatives  of  the  king,  e.g.  killing  one 
of  the  justices  of  his  courts. 

Literature:     Liebeb,   On  Civil  Liberty, 
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chap,  viii;  Blaoxstoks,  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  EngUind,  iy.  chap.  yi.       (b.e.b.) 

JUghMft  CKxnI:  Ger.  hochstes  Out;  Fr. 
Boumram  hien;  Ital.  bene  aupremo.  That 
which  is  possessed  of  highest  intrinsic  worth, 
or  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  desire. 

The  term  is  frequently  used  to  signify  the 
ideal    of   human   conduct.    Of.   Good,  and 

GOOBNXBB.  (WJL8.) 

Xflazy  of  Poitianiy  Bftint.  Bom  near 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  died  368  a.  d. 
in  Poitiers.  Gonyerted  about  350,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Poitiers  about  353.  In  356, 
for  not  sanctioning  the  condemnation  of 
AthanariuB,  he  was  banished  into  Phrygia, 
but  permitted  to  return  in  359.  He  reached 
Poitiers  in  36a.  He  opposed  Arianism  con- 
stantly and  with  great  yigour. 

Hindoo  Fhiloflophy:  see  Obiektal 
Philosopht  (India). 

Hlnrifthgy  Kemuuin  Friodxich  Wil- 
helm.  (1794-1861.)  German  philosopher, 
originally  a  jurist.  Professor  of  philosophy 
at  Breslau,  1822;  at  Halle,  1824.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Hegel. 

Sipp  Ghxoiiofloope :  see  Labobatobt  and 
APPARATUS,  III,  G,  (i). 

Sippiaa  of  Elis.  A  sophist  contemporary 
with  Prodicus  and  Protagoras.  See  Pbb- 
SocBATio  Philosopht  (Sophists). 

Sippolytiuiy  Bonuuiiui.  Born  about  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.  d.,  in  Italy.  A 
pupil  of  Irenaeus.  Bani^ed  by  the  Emperor 
Seyerus,  he  was  martyred,  probably  by 
drowning.  He  wrote  a  work  called  Fhiloso-' 
phfumena^  a  refutation  of  all  heresies,  in  eight 
books,  part  of  which  haye  been  lost. 

Xiiitogenosis :  see  NBByous  Stbtbm,  II. 

Kirtology :  see  NKRyous  Ststbm,  II. 

TTigtonal  Soloetioii:  see  Imtbasblbo- 
TiOK,  and  of.  Sbleotxcn  (in  biology). 

SistoKioal  Boliool  (in  economics):  see 
EooNOMio  Mbthod. 

Kistorism :  not  in  use  in  Fr.  and  Ital. 
Used,  mainly  in  the  German  Historismus,  to 
denote  a  spiritual  as  opposed  to  a  mechanical 
or  naturaUstic  (sense  2  under  Natubalism) 
world-yiew;  and  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  Of.  Hbgel's 
Tbbminologt  (especially  II).  (j.m.b.) 

Sistorj  [Gr.  laropia^  information,  narra- 
tiye]  :  Ger.  GeaeMchte ;  Fr.  hisUnre ;  Ital. 
tiana,  (i)  The  succession  of  eyents  through 
which  anything  passes;  (2)  the  knowledge 
of  that  succession  of  eyents ;  (3)  the  inter- 
pretation and  explanation  of  eyents  in  their 
succesnon  in  accordance  with  general  prin- 


ciples of  science  and  philosophy.  These 
are  distinguished  as  (x)  the  actual  history 
or  the  &cts  of  history;  (2)  recorded  history, 
the  complete  statement  of  eyents;  and  (3) 
the  science  or  philosophy  of  history. 

Under  the  second  definition,  what  is  historic 
or  recorded  in  some  form  of  narratiye  is  con- 
trasted with  what  is  prehistoric  (Sir  D.Wilson) 
or  antecedent  to  the  use  of  records,  though  on 
the  first  definition  the  prehistoric  still  belongs 
to  real  history.  The  so-called  traditional  or 
orally  transmitted  statement  of  real  facts 
occupies  a  sort  of  midway  position,  and  is 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  question 
of  tradition,  howeyer,  raises  what  is  really  the 
question  of  the  canons  of  construction  of 
records  out  of  real  history;  seeing  that  an 
element  of  tradition  or  oral  reporting  is  in- 
yolyed  in  all  recording  of  that  which  is  not 
the  historian's  personal  eiqierience.  An  exact 
science  of  history  would  include  the  applica- 
tion to  all  testimony  of  a  calculus  of  proba- 
bility worked  out  for  '  first-hand '  (eye- 
witness), '  second-hand/  and  more  remote 
stages  of  eyidence.  The  relatiye  absence  of 
the  requirement  of  a  precise  criterion  of  the 
reliabUity  of  eyidence  leayes  room  for  what 
may  be  called  the  historian's  equation  of 
credulity;  and  when  combined  with  the 
demand  for  literary  treatment,  it  creates 
yariations  which  forbid  the  use  of  the  term 
science  in  any  exact  sense. .  Cf.  the  topic 
immediately  following.  (j.m.b.) 

Sistorj  (philosophy  of) :  Ger.  PhUoaoplyU 
d&r  OeBchidUe^  GuchiehUpkUasopkie  (-lotMen- 
tdhafiS ;  Fr.  fhiloaophie  (tetenc^  de  Thuknre ; 
ltB^.Ju4>9qfiadellasiana.  The  term  philoeophy 
of  history  is  used  in  seyeral  difierent  senses : 
(i)  To  denote  the  principiant  consideration 
of  the  meaning,  the  methods,  and  the  canons 
of  historical  science  in  general.  (2)  To  denote 
inquiry  into  certain  highly  complex  phases 
and  pit)ducts  of  historical  deyelopment — as  the 
history  of  institutions  or  of  ciyilization  (cf. 
Guizot,  Hisi.  de  la  CiviUeaticn  an  Europe), 
the  history  of  intellectual  deyelopment  (cf. 
Draper,  The  InUHleettud  Devd.  of  Europe), 
ftc.  (3)  In  its  stricter  meaning,  to  denote 
the  explanation,  from  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, of  historical  phenomena  at  large  or  the 
entire  course  of  historical  deyelopment.  See 
H18TOBT  (3),  and  cf.  State  (philosophy  of). 

The  principles  of  explanation  adopted  in 
this  last  endeayour  may  be  empirical  or 
speculatiye.  Commonly,  they  include  members 
of  both  these  classes,  the  emphasis  yarying 
with  the  personal  equation  of  the  indiyidual 
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historian  and  the  tenets  of  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  nature  of  the  conclusions 
reached  is  also  variable,  in  dependence  upon 
similar  causes :  illustrations  are  F.  Schlegel, 
PkUos.  d,  Gueh, ;  Hegel,  Philos,  d,  GesA. ; 
Comte,  Court  de  philos.  positive,  iv-vi.  51-7 ; 
Buckle,  HisL  of  Civilization  in  England; 
Lotze,  Mtkrokomnos,  iii.  7.  On  account  of 
this  divergence  of  opinion,  and  in  view  of  the 
inevitable  incompleteness,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  of  the  best  attempts  to  give  a 
philosophical  view  of  history,  it  is  maintained 
by  many  writers  that  a  tenable  philosophy  of 
history  must  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
if  not  for  ever,  an  unattunable  ideal. 

It  is  evident  that  these  different  meaniugs 
of  'philosophy  of  history*  are  iotimately 
related;  in  |»rticular,  (2)  and  (3)  are  dis- 
tinguishable rather  than  fully  separable.  It 
is  further  to  be  remarked  that '  philosophy ' 
is  used  here  in  its  broader  sigxuficance;  a 
philosophy  of  history  conceived  entirely  £rom 
the  metaphysical  point  of  view  would  be  out 
of  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  most 
modem  thinkers.  (a.g  jl.  jr.) 

Literature :  in  addition  to  the  works  cited 
above,  Dbotsen,  Orundriss  d.  Historik; 
RocHOiiL,  Philos.  d.  Gesch.,  i ;  Flott,  Hist, 
of  the  Philos.  of  Hist.,  I.  France  (1897). 

The  two  principal  and  metaphysicaUy 
opposed  points  of  view  in  the  philosophical 
treatment  of  history,  the  Hegelian  and  the 
Positivistic,  rest  alike  on  certain  presupposi- 
tions: the  continuity  of  the  materiaJ  of 
history,  and  the  theory  of  evolution,  which 
affords  ground  for  a  genetic  method.  These 
two  presuppositions  go  together,  and  it  is  their 
acceptance  which  distinguishes  the  modem 
from  the  earlier  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Possibly  Herder  alone  of  the  earlier  pre- 
evolution  writers  realized  both  these  points 
(cf.  Barth,  as  cited  below,  203). 

Hitherto  history  had  been  empirical  in  its 
method  no  less  than  in  its  data ;  for  instance, 
Lewes,  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy^ 
belongs  to  the  earlier  class.  But  such  works 
as  Curd,  Evolution  of  Religion,  and  Grozier, 
History  of  Intellectual  Development,  though 
opposed  in  point  of  view,  still  have  these  two 
presuppositions  in  common.  This  common 
ground  may  be  said  to  be  the  real  gain  of  the 
19th  century  in  history,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
sociological  sciences  in  general.  Extremes  in 
the  treatment  of  history  arise  from  the  press- 
ing of  particular  theories  of  evolution :  as  in  the 
attempts  of  the  Hegelians  to  deduce  historical 
movements,  or  to  treat  them  as  illustrating 


phases  of  an  idealistic  dialectic;  and  in  those  of 
the  Positivistic  evolutionists,  who,  with  Gomte 
and  the  'descriptive '  sociologists,  oonstme  his- 
tory by  preconceived  formulas  of  progresa^  or 
account  for  historical  and  general  social  move- 
ments strictly  in  the  naturalistic  terms  of 
biological  analogy  or  of  geographical,  cUmatic, 
and  other  external  environmental  conditions 
(Spencer,  Buckle).  Other,  less  important, 
views  are  the  so-called  Qreat  Man  theory  of 
history  (M.  Lehmann,  James),  which  is  hardly 
a  philosophy  (cf.QsKiUB);  the  Social  Environ- 
ment theory,  which  eliminates  the  great  man 
(Taine);  and  the  theory  of  Special  ProTi- 
dence,  which  is  opposed,  as  in  biology,  to  all 
forms  of  evolution. 

What  we  may  call  the  '  autonomic '  or 
sociological  view  of  history  (cf.  especially 
Barth,  as  cited  below)  maintains  the  essential 
irreducibility  of  the  factors  essential  to  human 
evolution,  considers  them  psychological  in 
their  nature  and  subject  to  their  own  laws  of 
development,  and  identifies  the  historical  pro- 
blem with  that  of  the  science  of  sociology. 
This  programme  may  be  carried  out  strictly 
as  science ;  or  it  may  be  taken  in  con- 
nection either  with  an  idealistic  monistic 
philosophy  (HegeFs  'historism,'  Lotze's 
*  spiritualistic  monism '),  which  makes  the 
essential  factor  thought,  or  with  a  voluntarism 
(Schopenhauer,  Wundt^  Barth,  Paulsen)  to 
which  the  essential  factor  is  will  broadly 
defined. 

Barth  gives  the  following  classification  of 
theories  or  'interpretations'  of  history 
(Oeschichtsauffassungen),  all  of  which  he  caUs 
'one-sided,'  as  opposed  to  the  sociological 
view  called  above  autonomic. 

Interpretations  of  History : 

I.  Individualistic    (Lehmann)  :     Qzeat 
Man  theory. 

IL  Anthropo-geographical(Ritter,Batzel, 
MougeoUe):  Environment. 

in.  Ethnological  (Comte,   Taine,   Oum- 
plowicz) :  Struggle  of  Races. 

IV.  Culture     History    (Morgan,    l>^or, 
Waitz):   Conquest  of  nature,  In- 
vention, Sec. 
v.  Political  (Lorens,  Schafer,  G.  B.  Vico) : 
the  State. 

VI.  Ideological  (Hegel,  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
Buckle,  Lazarus):  Ideas  (logical, 
roligious,  Ac). 
Vn.  Economic  (Dnrkheim,  Marx,  Engels, 
Loria) :  Division  of  labour,  Pro- 
duction, Class-rivalry. 
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LUerature:  besides  thef  titles  cited  above 
see  Hbbdsb,  Ideen  z.  Fhilos.  d.  Oesch.  d. 
Menschheit ;  Boubdbau,  L'Hist.  et  les  Histo- 
rians; Labipbxcht,  Alte  a.  neue  Ricbtnngen 
in  d.  Oescbichtswiss.  (1896);  Raizel,  An- 
tbropogeograpbie ;  Rooholl,  Die  Pbilos.  d. 
Oescb. ;  Mougeolle,  Les  Probl&mes  de 
I'Hist.  (1886);  Tainb,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Lit; 
OuMPLOWiGZ,  Der  Bassenkampf  (1883),  and 
Sociol.  a.  Politik  (189a);  Visbkakbt,  Natur- 
Yolker  u.  Kolturvolker  (1896);  Ttlob,  In- 
trod.  to  tbe  Study  of  Antbropol.  and  Civili- 
zation ;  Waitz,  Antbropol.  d.  Natorvolker ; 
LoBENZ,I>ieOescbicbtswiss.(i886);  Schafeb, 
Das  eigentl.  Arbeitsgebiet  d.  Oescb.  (1888); 
Lazabus  and  Stehithal,  Zeitscb.  f.  Volker- 
psycboL,  i;  Lazabus,  ibid,  iii;  Steikthal, 
ibid,  xvii;  Dubkhexm,  La  Division  da  Travail 
social  (1893) ;  Mabx,  Znr  Krit.  d.  polit. 
Oekonomie  (1859),  ^^^  ^^  Kapital  (3rd  ed., 
1883) ;  LoBiA,  Die  wirtscbafU.  Grundlagen  d. 
berrscbendenOesellscbaftsordnung;  LACOBiBB, 
Hist.  consid6rte  comme  Science;  Leckt, 
Hist,  of  European  Mor. ;  James,  Tbe  Will 
to  Believe,  216-62;  Mt)N8TEBBEB0,  Psycbol. 
and  Life,  179-228;  Babth,  Die  Gescbicbta- 
pbiloB.  als  Sociol.,  i.  See  also  many  of  tbe 
titles  given  under  Socioloot  and  under  Bight 
(pbilosopby  of).  (j.m.b.) 

Kistory  (political).  Tbat  species  of  bistoiy 
wbicb  treats  of  tbe  affairs  of  political  com- 
munities. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  definite  meaning 
to  tbe  term  bistory.  Usually,  bowever^  wben 
we  employ  tbe  term  witbout  any  qualifying 
epitbet,  we  mean  the  bistory  of  states  or 
political  communities.  Sucb  a  bistory  will 
be  more  or  less  comprebensive  according  to 
tbe  received  conception  of  bistory.  In  most 
communities  wbicb  bave  reacbed  any  appreci- 
able degree  of  civilization,  a  record  bas  been 
kept  of  matters  of  public  interest,  sucb  as  tbe 
succession  of  kings  and  magistrates  or  priests, 
and  wars  and  treaties.  Tbese  records  bave 
usually  been  very  meagre.  Wben  private 
persons  first  began  to  write  bistory,  tbey  bad 
for  tbe  basis  of  tbeir  narrative  litUe  more 
tban  tbese  records  supplemented  by  tradition 
or  rumour.  Tbey  had  no  conscious  purpose 
eitber  of  tracing  tbe  development  of  political 
institutions  or  of  inculcating  political  lessons. 
Tbey  did  not  confine  tbemseives  to  political 
I  events,  but  cbronided  all  occurrences  wbicb 
affected  tbe  life  of  tbe  community,  or  were 
tbougbt  to  possess  a  religious  significance,  or 
seemed  likely  to  interest  or  instruct,  sucb  as 
remarkable  instances  of  individual  goodness 


or  wickedness,  strange  reverses  of  fortune 
affecting  eminent  persons,  romantic  adven- 
tures, curious  natural  pbenomena,  plagues, 
famines,  and  eartbquakes.  But  as  knowledge 
increased,  and  otber  forms  of  prose  literature 
were  elaborated,  the  field  of  bistory  was 
narrowed.  It  became  more  and  more  tbe 
record  of  political  and  military  affairs.  Tbis 
cbange  is  weU  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
tbe  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Tbucydides. 
Hardly  anything  of  human  interest  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
Tbucydides  adheres,  with  rigorous  self- 
restraint,  to  tbe  story  of  tbe  Peloponnesian 
War.  In  tbis  restriction  of  the  field  of 
history  there  was  not  yet  any  definite 
scientific  purpose.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  his- 
torian was  partly  literary,  partly  didactic./ 
He  wished  to  give  a  noble  and  beautiful 
narrative  of  great  events.  He  wished  to 
record  tbe  experience  of  the  past  for  the. 
benefit  of  tbe  future,  to  supply  statesmen' 
with  a  store  of  precedents,  to  enforce  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  by  setting  forth  tbe 
deeds  and  sufferings  of  great  personages. 
Tbese  were  the  aims  of  such  writers  as 
Tbucydides  and  Tacitus,  and  indeed  of  most 
of  the  eminent  historians  who  flourished 
between  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  new 
critical  movement  wbicb  began  in  Qermany. 
In  tbe  course  of  tbe  last  hundred  years  this 
movement  bas  transformed  the  conception  of 
bistory  and  historical  methods,  (i)  It  is  now 
fully  admitted  that  historical  knowledge  is 
desirable  for  its  own  sake — not  merely  for  tbe 
morals  wbicb  it  may  afford — and  must  be 
sought  without  reference  to  edification.  (2) 
Whilst  political  bistory  is  more  stringently 
defined  tban  formerly,  it  is  seen  that  the 
state  is  not  coextensive  with  society,  and 
tbat  war  and  politics  do  not  exhauist  the 
activity  of  mankind.  Therefore,  whilst 
literature,  art,  science,  religion,  economics, 
and  social  life  are  reserved  for  separate  treat- 
ment by  historians  who  bave  made  one  or 
otber  of  these  subjects  their  special  study, 
tbe  writer  of  political  history  is  expected  to  1 
study  tbe  general  life  of  society,  and  show 
how  religious,  or  economic,  or  literary,  or 
otber  influences  bave  affected  its  political 
development.  (3)  The  closer  attention  now^ 
paid  to  tbe  manifold  life  of  society,  and  to  tbe 
development  of  ideas  and  institutions,  bas 
enabled  us  to  realize  more  vividly  tbe  con- 
ditions under  wbicb  great  men  work,  and  tbe 
limits  to  individual  action  and  influence.  • 
History  bas  therefore  become  less  biogra- 
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phioal,  leas  exclaeiyely  concerned  with  great 
men,  and  also  less  epical,  less  exdusiyely 
oonoemed  with  great  deeds.  More  pains  are 
bestowed  on  explaining  the  structure  of 
society  and  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
thought  at  any  given  period.  Dull  ages  and 
dull  countries  are  thought  deserving  of  study 
because  they  contribute,  if  not  to  our  list  of 
heroes,  at  least  to  our  knowledge  of  political 
evolution.  (f.cm.) 

History  of  Pliiloaoplij  (main  divisions 
and  schools) :  Ger.  GeaMchte  der  FhiUo$o>phie ; 
Fr.MttairedelaphUaiophie;  ItaL  storiadetta 
JUoBoJia.  The  history  of  Philosofht  (q.  v.), 
as  a  whole»  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
portions,  that  which  treats  of  Obisntal 
Philobopht  (q.  v.),  and  that  which  has  to  do 
with  Occidental  or  European  and  American 
philosophy. 

European  philosophy  is  first  of  all  the 
ancient,  and  especially  the  Oreek  philosophy 
(see  Gbbxk  Tbbminoloot,  Prb-Sockatio 
Phii«080PHT,  Sohoolb  of  Obexgx,  and  the 
names  of  special  movements  below)  ;  secondly, 
the  philosophy  which  attended  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  theology,  the  period  of  the 
Church  Fathers  (see  Patbiotic  Philobosht) 
down  to  and  including  the  philosophy  of  the 
scholastic  period  (see  Latin  akd  Scholastic 
TsBMiNOLOOT,  and  St.  Thoxas,  philosophy 
of) ;  and,  thirdly,  the  philosophy  since,  and  in- 
cluding, the  period  of  the  Rkkaisbancx  (q.v.). 
The  more  general  philosophical  tendencies 
and  movements  of  modem  philosophy  are 
treated  in  separate  articles  sub  verbis.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  sketch  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate the  general  historical  position  which  the 
various  schools  of  philosophy  most  prominent 
in  the  course  of  development  have  occupied. 

OrienUd  {Hindoo)  PkHowphy.  Confining 
attention  here  to  the  part  of  oriental  philo- 
sophy represmited  by  Hindoo  thought,  a  word 
may  be  said  as  to  its  origin  and  most  general 
tendencies.  Hindoo  philosophy  was  an  out- 
growth of  Hindoo  religion.  At  the  close  of 
the  Vedic  period  of  Indian  literature,  an 
elaborate  ritualistic  development,  on  the  one 
side,  came  to  be  accompanied  with  an  equally 
vigorous  development  of  reflection,  upon  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  Hindoo  people  of  the  age  in  question. 
This  reflection  was  from  the  outset  determined 
by  practical  motives,  but  was  left  singularly 
free  from  any  violent  dogmatic  interference ; 
and  was  soon  able  to  develop  great  theoretical 
skill.  In  the  works  known  as  the  UpanUkada 
sages  and  thinkers  interested  in  a  reform 


of  life  and,  in  part  as  well,  of  £uth,  set  on 
record  cosmological  speculations,  as  well  as 
discussions,  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  beings 
the  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  fundamental 
problems  of  self-consciousness.  Theories 
appear  which  are  well  described  by  the 
customary  word  Pantheism  (q.v.V  It 
would  be  fairer  to  call  these  early  tninkers 
extreme  idealists,  and  in  some  respects  it 
would  be  still  better  to  call  them  mystics, 
using  that  term  in  a  sense  which  the  theology 
of  the  Christian  middle  ages  came  to  under- 
stand. Out  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Upani- 
shads  developed  a  number  of  different  schools, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  special  article  on 
Obdbntal  Philosophy  (India,  q.v.).  Of 
these  schools,  however,  the  principid,  namely, 
the  Sankhya  Vedanta,  were  divided  upon  the 
question  of  realism  and  idealism.  The  ^nkhya 
were  rationalistic  realists,  who  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Hindoo  sacred  scriptures, 
broke  away  from  the  tradition  of  the  Upani- 
shads,  maintained  a  sharp  dualism  between 
matter  and  mind,  and  sought  for  salvation 
by  means  of  an  utter  abstraction  of  mind 
from  all  dependence  upon  bodily  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Vedanta,  following 
closely  the  tradition  of  the  TJpanishads, 
developed  in  the  end  a  highly  technical,  but 
still  mystical,  theology,  with  an  absolute 
idealism  as  their  theory  of  the  universe,  an 
ascetic  life  as  their  practical  plan  of  eidstenoe, 
and  a  mystic  absorption  in  the  absolute  as 
their  goal.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  con- 
troversies with  these  schools,  and  in  of^fXNii- 
tion  to  them,  developed  the  ethical  philosophy 
of  Buddhism  (see  Obikntal  Phtlosopht). 
After  the  downfall  of  Buddhism  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  philosophical  schools  led  to 
developments  which  were  not  original  in 
fundamental  conceptions,  and  which  found 
expression  in  elaborate  scholastic  commen- 
taries upon  older  treatises.  While  dualistic 
and  pluralistic  forms  of  theology  have  never 
been  unknown  in  India,  the  extreme  rational- 
ism of  the  Sankhya  became  gradually  modified, 
or  passed  away  altogether ;  and  the  Vedanta 
has  remained  in  modem  India,  in  spite  of 
the  very  complex  development  of  r^gious 
sects,  the  most  important  and  representative 
tendency  of  philosophical  thought. 

Occideniai  {European  and  American)  PhilO' 
aqph^f  in  its  ancient  phase,  began  in  Greece 
about  600  B.  0.,  and  continued  as  the  Oraeco- 
Boman  philosophy,  until  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  in  A.  d.  529  closed  the 
philosophical  schools  still  existing  at  Athens. 
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The  principal  periods  of  Qreek  philosophy  are 
as  follows : — 

(i)  The  early  cosmological  or  Pre-Socratic 
period  (see  Pbb-Socbatic  PhUiObopht).  To 
this  belongs  first  of  all  the  development  of  the 
Ionic  speculation  regarding  nature.  There 
then  follow  the  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean 
schools,  and  the  later  members  of  the  cosmo- 
logical period,  including  the  Atomists.  A 
transition  to  the  second  great  period  of 
Greek  philosophy  is  made  by  the  age  of  the 
Sophists,  who  were  abready  contemporaries  of 
Socrates. 

(2)  The  second  period  of  Greek  philosophy 
opens  with  Socrates,  who  was  bom  in  469  b.c., 
and  died  in  the  year  399  b.c.  It  is  the 
period  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  It 
contains  by  far  the  greatest  developments  of 
ancient  thought.  The  death  of  Aristotle 
occurred  in  322  b.  c.  See  Sookatic  Philo- 
SOFHY,  and  Gbebk  Tebmikglogy. 

(3)  The  ethical  period,  including  the 
development  of  the  Stoical,  Epicurean,  and 
Sceptical  schools,  and  extendmg  from  the 
death  of  Aristotle  to  a  period  not  far  from 
the  Christian  era,  is  usually  united  in  his- 
torical treatment  with  the  more  theological 
period  into  which  it  passed,  and  to  which 
later  Stoicism  also  belongs.  See  Schools 
OF  Gbsegs  (Academy,  Cynic,  Cyrenaic, 
Epicurean,  and  Stoic  schools),  and  Scefticibm 
(Greek).  In  this  sense,  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  philosophy 
may  be  considered  as  extending  until  the 
close  of  the  whole  movement  of  ancient 
thought.  To  this  third  period  of  ancient 
thought  may  belong  then,  in  addition  to  the 
before-mentioned  schools,  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  and  the  Neo-Platonic  schools.  See 
Alxzandbiah  Sohool,  and  Neo-Platokibm. 
Of.  SocBATics  (Plato). 

Christian  philosophy,  which  forms  the 
second  great  division  in  the  history  of 
European  thought,  begins  already  in  the  2nd 
century  A.  d.  as  the  early  Patbistic  Philo- 
SOPHT  (q.  v.).  The  Patristic  period  extends 
to  St.  Augustine,  who  himself  may  be  said 
to  stand  on  the  border-land  between  the 
Patristics  and  Scholasticism  (q.v.).  St. 
Augustine  died  in  a.d.  430.  The  first  division 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  extends  to  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  closed 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  writings  of  Ari- 
stotle in  Western  Europe.  It  is  followed  by 
the  great  period  of  scholastic  philosophy,  that 
of  the  13th  century  itself,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  was  laid  at  the  basis  of 


an  elaborate  and,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
definitive  statement  of  the  theoretical  theo- 
logy of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  See 
St.  Thomas  (philosophy  of).  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century  dates  the  gradual 
downfeJl  of  scholasticism. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Rentaissakce  (q.  v.) 
period  belongs  to  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  revival  of  Platonic 
influences,  by  the  general  breaking-up  of  the 
scholastic  movement,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  numerous  tendencies  due  to  the  revived 
study  of  nature. 

Modem  philosophy  begins  with  the  17th 
century,  and  extends  to  the  present  time. 
Its  principal  periods  are:  first,  that  of  the 
17th  century,  characterized  by  Ratiokalism 
(q.  v.),  by  a  marked  dualism  between  matter 
and  mind  (see  Pbe-bstablished  Habmont, 
and  Occasiokalism),  and  by  the  beginnings 
of  English  empiricism  (see  Nativism  and 
Empibicism). 

Secondly,  the  philosophy  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury up  to  the  appearance  of  Kaut's  Critique 
of  Ptire  Reason,  in  1781.  This  period  is 
characterized  by  a  continuation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  coE^ct  between  rationalism  and 
empiricism,  by  the  rapid  development  of 
ethics,  by  the  French  materialism  of  the 
middle  of  the  x8th  century,  and  by  the  philo- 
sophical scepticism  which,  in  a  measure, 
formed  a  prelude  to  the  revolutionary  period. 
The  philosophy  of  Kant  opens  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  thought,  and  more  recent  philo- 
sophy may  be  in  general  styled  post-Kantian 
philosophy  (see  Kant's  Tebminologt,  and 
Neo-Kantl^nism).  Of  the  post  -  Kantian 
philosophy,  the  principal  sub-periods  are,  the 
idealism  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  (see 
Hegel's  Tebminologt  and  philosophy) ; 
second,  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hegelian  schooI,the  reappearance  of  Matebi  al- 
ISM  (q.  v.),  and  the  rise  of  Positivism  (q.  v.) 
in  France,  and  of  a  revived  empiricism  in 
Great  Britain.  The  important  movement 
called  the  Scottish  philosophy  (see  Natubal 
Realism)  is  contemporaneous  both  with  the 
development  of  the  post-Kantian  philosophy, 
and  with  the  post-Kantian  period,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  new  empiricism 
in  Gi'eat  Britain.  The  year  1 860  may  be  said 
to  begin  the  last  sub-period  in  the  history  of 
European  thought.  This  is  the  age  of  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  the 
revived  idealism  of  recent  times,  and  the  new 
logical  and  cosmological,  as  well  as  historical, 
speculations,  which  mark  the  present  era  of 
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discussion.  It  was  not  possible  in  the  fore- 
going sketch  to  name  all  the  schools,  whether 
of  scholastic  or  modern  thought,  which  are 
important  enough  to  deserve  separate  articles. 
One  may  add  the  names  of  the  Thomistic 
school  in  scholastic  thought  (see  St.  Thomas, 
philosophy  of);  the  Cartesian  school  (see 
Occasionalism,  and  Fbb-bstablished  Hab- 
mont)  in  modem  thought,  under  which  name 
the  rationalistic  movement  from  Descartes  to 
Leibnitz  is  frequently  comprised ;  the  English 
empiricism  from  Locke  to  Berkeley,  the  school 
of  Herbart  (see  Hxbbabtiakism)  in  modem 
German  philosophy,  and  the  various  tenden- 
cies of  so-called  real-idealism  or  ideal-real- 
ism (see  Rbalism)  in  post-Hegelian  German 
thought. 

Literature :  see  Bibliog.  A.         (J.B.,  jf.d.) 

Kobliesy  ThoBUUi.  (i  588-1 679.)  An 
eminent  English  thinker,  bom  at  Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire.  Sent  to  Oxford,  he  studied  Aristotle 
and  scholastic  philosophy  especially.  As  tutor 
to  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  he  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Savoy.  Later,  he  became 
intimate  with  the  leading  thinkers  of  his  day, 
Bacon,  Ben  Jonson,  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Galileo,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Harvey,  &c.  He 
early  became  interested  in  questions  of  state, 
and  continued  to  devote  attention  to  them  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  moved  to  Paris  in  1640, 
and  ini647  became  mathematical  instructor  to 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales.  To  escape  persecu- 
tion he  fled  from  Paris  to  England  in  1653. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  pensioned  by 
Charles  II. 

Kodge,  Arehibald  Alitrandar,  (1823- 
86.)  An  American  clergyman  and  theologian, 
born,  educated,  and  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
He  graduated  from  both  Princeton  College 
(1841)  and  Seminary  (1847).  In  1877  he 
was  chosen  associate  professor  of  didactic  and 
polemic  theology  at  Princeton,  to  assist  his 
father,  Charles  Hodge,  whom  he  succeeded 
(1878). 

Kodge,  CharlM.  (i  797-1 878.)  An 
American  theologian  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
educated  and  died  at  Pjrinceton,  N.  J.  Gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  (181 5)  and 
Seminary  (18 19).  In  1820  he  became  assis- 
tant in  oriental  languages  in  the  seminaiy; 
1822,  professor  of  oriental  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture. In  1840  he  became  professor  of 
exegetical  and  didactic  theology,  and  in  1852 
polemical  theology  was  added  to  his  field. 

KollMMlif  Paul  Kenri  Thiry,  Baroa  d'. 
( 1 723-89.)  Oneof  the  Encyclopedists  (q.  v.). 
The  heir  of  a  large  fortune,  he  moved  to  Pans 
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in  early  life,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  Le  Systhne 
de  la  Nature,  'the  Bible  of  atheism^'  being 
perhaps  best  known. 

KolineM  (of  God)  [AS.  hdlig,  holy] :  Qer. 
Ueaigkeit  (GoUes);  Fr.  eainieU  {de  ZHeu); 
Ital.  8a/fUitd>  {di  Dio).  One  of  the  attiibutea 
of  Deity.  God  is  absolutely  intolerant  of 
sin,  being  himself  free  from  any  taint  of  im- 
purity. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  holiness  of  God 
indicates  partly  that  Israel  can  rely  on  his 
fidelity,  and  partly  that  holiness  is  itself  the 
essence  of  his  being.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  implication  is  that  holiness  is  some- 
thing more  than  moral  purity.  In  the  New 
Testament,  God  alone  is  holy,  in  the  sense 
that  his  will  is  completely  at  one  with  his 
ethical  purposes.  Here,  too,  the  idea  of  God 
as  active  in  his  holiness — ^revealing  himself 
as  holy — receives  expression.  As  a  result, 
conformity  to  holiness  becomes  the  human 
ideal.    See  Attbibuteb  (of  God),  and  God. 

Literature:  articles  in  Herzog's  Encyc, 
Schenkel's  Lexicon,  Hastings'  Bible  Diet. ; 
Ibsel,  Der  Begriff  d.  Heiligkeit  im  N.  T. ; 
BAUDiBSitTS,  Stud.  z.  semit.  Beligionsgesch., 

(B.M.W.) 


II. 


KoloUMitic  [Gr.  ^or,  whole, +0Xacrrtfr,  a 
bud]  :  Ger.  hohblastiech ;  Fr.  hoUblaetique ; 
Ital.  oloblasto.  Of  ova :  those  which  undei^go 
complete  as  contrasted  with  partial  cleavage. 
The  term  is  due  to  Remak.  See  Mebo- 
BLABTic,  Cleavage,  and  Ehbbto.      (c.ll.m.) 

Koly  Ghost :  see  Holt  Spibit. 

Koly  Spirit :  Ger.  Iieiliger  Geist ;  Fr. 
Savnt'JSeprit ;  Ital.  Spirito  eanto.  The  name 
given  to  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity  of 
Christian  dogma.  In  dealing  with  such  a 
subject,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  complete  distinction  between  the 
rational  standpoint  of  philosophy  and  the 
views  which  are  primarily  dogmatic  or  fiducial. 

The  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its 
definitely  authoritative  and  so  far  completed 
form,  dates  so  late  as  the  Constantinople 
revision  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (381).  It  was 
afterwardB  rendered  even  more  definite  dog- 
matically in  the  paradoxical  propositions  of 
the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  grew 
up  in  the  8th  century  under  the  influence  of 
AuousTiNiANiSM  (q.  V.).  PHor  to  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century,  the  dogmatic  conception 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  a  laige  extent  in- 
choate ;  and  although  a  triad  was  recognized 
as  early  as  Novantian  (250),  it  was  still 
possible  for  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  make  the 
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following  statement,  which  ehows  the  status 
of  the  question  so  far  as  dogma  is  concerned : 
'As  the  Old  Testament  declared  the  Father 
clearly,  bat  the  Son  more  vagoely,  so  the 
New  Testament  has  revealed  the  Son,  but 
only  suggested  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit. 
Now,  however,  the  Spirit  reigns  among  us, 
and  makes  himself  more  clearly  known  to  us ; 
for  it  was  not  advisable  to  proclaim  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  so  long  as  that  of  the 
Father  was  not  recognized,  or  to  impose  upon 
the  former — if  we  may  use  so  bold  an  ex- 
pression— that  of  the  Spirit,  while  it  (viz. 
the  divinity  of  the  Son)  was  not  accepted' 
(after  360). 

As  great  misconception  exists  on  this 
subject,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  ontological  speculation  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testaments,  and  that  the  formulated 
dogma  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  almost  exclusively 
ontological,  it  may  be  said  that  philosophy 
of  religion  is  confronted  with  the  following 
questions.  Does  the  Old  Testament  contain 
any  reference  to  such  a  Spirit  as  is  defined 
in  the  creeds)  Here  the  problem  might  be 
suggested :  Is  not  Heraclitus  much  more  truly 
the  forerunner  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  than  any  Old  Testament  writer )  Did 
Jesus  (except  in  the  passage  John  xiv.  16) 
go  much  beyond  Old  Testament  conceptions  f 
What  value  is  to  be  attached  to  this  passage 
in  St.  John  1  What  is  St.  Paul's  teaching  as  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  1  Did  it  undergo  any  trans- 
formations of  significance)  How  far  is  it 
traceable  to  rabbinical  angelology  )  What  is 
the  historical  value  of  the  story  of  Pentecost  1 
Is  the  Holy  Spirit,  recognized  early  (150)  by 
the  Christian  conmiunity,  more  than  an  ex- 
pression (i)  for  the  unity  which  Christians 
experienced  among  themselves  1— or  (2)  for  the 
'change  of  heart'  that  individuals  felt  they 
had  undergone  1  What  is  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  .Holy  Spirit  in  the  Roman 
Church  (i.  e.  the  primitive  Christian  com- 
munity at  Home  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Council 
of  Nice))  What  in  the  other  churches  (e.g. 
Eastern,  Alexandrian)  f  How  was  it  related 
to  and  affected  by  Platonic,  Gnostic,  Sabellian 
(medalist)  teachuigs  ?  Why  did  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  extend  the  Nicene  profession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  What  is  the  history  and 
value  of  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed? 
Only  when,  by  a  genetic  treatment  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  consciousness^ 
these  questions  are  answered,  and  the  problems 
they  suggest  solved,  can  a  rational  estimate 
be  made  of  the  precise  import  of  the  phrase 


Holy  Spirit.     Philosophically  viewed,  it  is, 
obviously,  without  authority. 

Literature:  this  is  extensive.  It  is  enumer- 
ated, in  the  various  Encyclopedias — Herzog*s, 
Lichtenberger's,  Hastings' ;  Pitlbidsbxb, 
Philos.  of  Religion  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  60  f. ; 
Habnaok,  Hist,  of  Do^a  (Eng.  trans.),  i, 


ii,  iii;  Hausbath,  Hist,  of  N.  T.  Times, 
Times  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  trans.),  iii.  8  a  f. ; 
MozLEY,  The  Word ;  Buchanan,  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Kahnis,  Lehre  v. 
h.  Oeistf  i;  Hebxb,  Bampton  Lectures.  A 
late  work  is  Clabk,  The  Paraclete  (1900). 

(B.1C.W.) 

Komef  Umaj  (Lord  Kames).  (1696- 
1782.)  A  Scottish  judge,  called  to  the  Edin- 
burgh  bar  (1724),  and  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  (1752),  when  he  became  Lord 
Eames.  He  published,  besides  a  number  of 
works  on  ethical  and  religious  themes,  The 
Elements  of  CriUcimn, 

Komogaaiij  [Gr.  6iUs,  like,  +  y^^v^y  mar- 
riage] :  Qer.  Mamogamie  (suggested) ;  Fr. 
homoganUe  (not  commonly  used — Y.n.) ;  Ital. 
emogamta.  That  *  discriminate '  mode  of  isola- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  segregate  breeding. 
The  term  was  suggested  by  Romanes  (Darwin 
and  after  Darwin,  iii,  1897).  C£  Apooamt, 
and  Isolation.  (c.ll.m.) 

KomogeiMi^  and  Ket«rogon«itj  [Gr. 
d/M$f  and  rrcpoff,  same  and  other,  4-  y€»o£,  kind] : 
Qer.Hamo-^ffetero-ygenitdU;  Fr.h<m<h{MtirO') 
ginHtS;  liaL  omo^eterO')geneit<k,  Absence 
and  presence  respectively  of  differences. 

Applied  commonly  to  the  structure  and 
properties  of  bodies;  as  'homogeneous  me- 
dium,' *  homogeneous  mass.'  The  terms  are 
used  by  Spencer  {First  Principles)  to  charac- 
terize the  lack  and  subsequent  presence  of 
more  or  less  differentiation  in  the  cosmic 
material.  (j.m.b.) 

Komoganflity  (law  of) :  see  Pbinciple. 

Komogeny :  see  Convxbgbkcb  (in  bio- 
logy)- ^      ^ 

Homoiomqriaa  [Gr.].  Applied  by  Anstotle 

{De  Cod,<i  iii.  3)  to  the  atoms  of  Anazagoras. 
Cf.  Pbb-Socbatig  Philosophy  (Atomists). 

(JJC.B.) 

Xomoioiuda  [Or.  6fUHowruur^  of  similar 
substance;  contrasted  with  iftoavaiow^  of  the 
same  substance].  These  two  Greek  words 
were  the  technical  terms  used  by  the  parties 
to  the  Christological  controversy  associated 
with  the  name  of  Anus  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries.  The  former  term  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  the  semi-Arians;  the  latter  that 
of  the  Athanasians,  which  became  the  orthodox 
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deliveranoe  of  the  Chnrch.  Heteroonsia  was 
the  term  nsed  by  the  full  Arians ;  it  means  of 
di£krent  Babfltance.  The  entire  Terbal  frame- 
work of  this  oontrorergy  as  to  the  real  relation 
between  God  and  Christ  is  derived  from  Pla- 
tonic and  Gnostic  sources.  See  Homoousia,  and 
cf.  AuAKiSM,  GHOsncisM,  and  Ohbibtoloot. 

lAu/raJbi/rt',  Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  (b.m.w.) 

Homolacithftl  [Gr.  V^,  like,  +  XcitiAif , 
yolk] :  Ger.  hxmcMsiihal ;  Fr.  homdUcithe  (not 
commonly  nsed — yjd.);  Ital.  omoUeiio,  Of 
the  oynm :  having  little  food-yolk,  and  that 
equally  distributed.  Proposed  by  Mark(i  892). 
Balfour  used  Alecithal  in  this  sense.      See 

ClBAVAOS.  (C.LL.M.) 

Homologoiui  Orguis :  Qer.honujioffe  Or- 
game;  Fr.  organes  homologues;  ItaL  argani 
omologhi.  Those  parts  or  organs  of  animals  or 
plants  which  are  of  similar  origin  in  develop- 
ment and  phylogenetic  history.  Similar  and 
homologous  organs  may,  in  the  course  of 
evolution,  come  to  differ  entirely  in  structure 
and  function.    Gf.  AnaiiOOOus  Obgans. 

The  term  in  its  present  biological  use,  as 
contrasted  with  analogous,  was  introduced  by 
Bichard  Owen  (1848).  E.  Bay  Lankester 
has  since  suggested  the  terms  homogenetic, 
for  similarity  of  origin  due  to  inheritance, 
and  homoplastic,  where  the  close  agreement 
in  form  is  due  to  similar  moulding  conditions 
of  the  environment  without  genetic  connec- 
tion. Homoplastic  organs  are  therefore  merely 
analogous. 

LiUraiuTt:  B.  Owxk,  The  Archetype  and 
Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton ;  E.  B. 
Lakkebtbb,  On  the  Use  of  the  term  Homology 
in  Modem  Zoology,  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat. 

Hist.  (1870).  (CJiL.X.-E.B.O.) 

KomologiM  and  Homology :  see  Homo- 
L000U8  Oboanb. 

Homology  (in  biology) :  see  Homolooous 
Obgans,  and  Gonvsbosnce  (in  biology). 

Homonjmoiui  [Gr.  6it6s^  like,  +  &0/M1,  a 
name] :  Ger.  homonym ;  Fr.  homonyme ; 
Ital.  omommo.  Homonymous  terms  are  de- 
fined by  Aristotle  as  those  which  are  identical 
in  name,  but  of  which  the  definitions  (the 
essential  natures)  relative  to  that  common 
name  are  different.  Thus  castle  would  be 
homonymous  when  it  is  applied  to  a  picture 
and  to  a  building,  while  the  natures  of  the 
objects  named  and  the  definitions  of  the  names 
would  be  wholly  different.  The  distinction 
is  grammatical  rather  than  logical.  See  Ari- 
stotle, Caieg,,  chap.  i.  (bjl.) 

Homooiuda  [Gr.  ofioovauuf,  from  6fi6s,  same. 


+  ouaiof  essence]:  Ger.  Hbmoousiai  Fr. 
homoouaie;  Ital.  omoiwui.  The  term  nsed 
by  early  Church  writers,  and  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  to  express  the  oneness  of  Christ's  nature 
with  that  of  Gkxl,  the  term  signifying  not 
simply  essential,  but  also  numerical,  identity 
with  the  divine  substance.    Cf.  Homoiousia. 

The  term  homoousia  was  employed  to  ex- 
press the  respect  in  which  all  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  are  one  and  the  same  being.  The 
separate  personal  natures  as  distinguished 
from  this  unitary  essence  are  expressed  by  the 
terms  irp<{(nMror,  rparp^anror,  or  {nr6araat9»  The 
latter  term  is  the  one  generally  nsed  since 
the  Nicene  Council  as  a  name  for  the  separate 
personal  subsistences  which  inhere  in  the  uni- 
tary divine  nature. 

Literature:  Suicsb,  Thesaurus  Eodesias- 
ticus,  torn,  ii,  '0/«oovotoy  *Yw6aTanf ;  Stanuet, 
Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  'The  Homo- 
ousion,'  lect.  ix.  (a.t.0.) 

Homopla^y:  see  Homologous  Obgans, 
and  OoNVXBGXNCS  (in  biology). 

Homotajds  [Gr.  6fi6s^  like, -fro^ff,  order]  : 
Ger.  Homotaxie ;  Fr.  homokude  (not  in  use — 
T.D.) ;  Ital.  omotaui.  Similarity  of  succession 
in  organic  types  in  different  r^ons. 

A  term  introduced  by  Huxley  {CcUected 
Essays,  viii.  276,  1862)  to  express  the  fiict 
that  strata  containing  a  similar  succession  of 
organic  forms  are  in  the  same  relative  position 
to  the  general  sequence,  though  not  necessarily 
contemporaneous.  (cia^x.) 

Honostj  Pf^^*  hcnesius,  honourable] :  Ger. 
EMichkeU ;  Fr.  honnHeU)  Ital.  oneti^  Due 
regard  (i)  for  moral  rights,  (2)  for  the  rights 
of  property.  (w.b.8.-^.m.b.) 

The  former  or  more  general  meaning  of  the 
term  is  the  original  meaning.  Cicero  dis- 
tinguishes the  htmestumy  or  morally  good,  from 
that  which  is  merely  rectum^  or  in  accordance 
with  the  rule,  and  examines  cases  of  supposed 
conflict  between  the  honsstum  and  the  tUils 
{De  Officits).  St.  Augustine  distinguishes  the 
hcnestum,  or  that  which  is  to  be  desired  on 
its  own  account,  from  the  utUe,  which  is 
desired  because  it  leads  to  something  else  (cf. 
Aquinas,  Swnmoy  II.  ii.  Q.  145). 

This  more  general  usage  of  tiie  term  honesty 
is  now  almost  obsolete,  though  it  is  still  some- 
times used  with  other  implications  than  that 
of  regard  for  proprietary  rights,  as  opposed  to 
deception  of  any  kind,  especially  interested 
deception.  (wjus.) 

Honour  [Lat.  honor  or  honos"] :  Ger.  Bhrs ; 
Fr.  honnewr ;  Ital.  onore.  (i)  Kbscbct  (q.v.) 
for  excellence  of  any  sort ;  applied  also  to  any 
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sign  or  mark  of  such  respect.  (2)  Respect  or 
reputation  eigoyed  by  persons  in  certain — 
more  or  less  elevated — social  stations,  con- 
ditionally on  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of 
conduct.  (3)  Recognition  of  personal  obliga- 
tions which  are  conditioned  upon  one's  social 
relationships ;  honour  is  thus  contrasted  with 
ethical  right. 

The  concept  of  honour  in  the  third  mean- 
ing seems  to  involve  both  a  certain  system  of 
reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  belonging  to 
a  social  station  or  relation,  and  also  fiie  in- 
dividual's recognition  of  these.  The  '  honour 
among  thieves/  the  'soldier's  honour/  the 
'  husband's  honour/  the  '  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man/ the  *  honour  of  a  citizen/  Ac,  have  in 
common  a  certain  recognition  of  self  as  a 
member  of  this  or  that  class,  organization, 
or  society ;  and  the  requirements  of  honour 
vary  in  different  cases.  Such  requirements 
are  usually  supplementary  to  ethical  rules. 

The  instances  cited  above  show  the  existence 
of  the  second  meaning,  as  well  as  of  the  third ; 
e.g.  a  'husband's  honour'  is  impaired  by  a 
breach  of  conjugal  duty  on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  even  though  he  is  in  no  way  to  blame ; 
similarly,  the  honour  of  a  family  is  impaired 
by  the  cowardice  or  fraud  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  both  these  cases  it  is  not  the  recog- 
nition of  personal  obligations,  but  the  reputa- 
tion conditional  on  such  recognition,  which 
seems  to  be  meant. 

The  relation  of  honour  and  right  has  not 
been  fully  cleared  up.  Simmel  {Annie  Social,, 
i,  trans,  in  Amer,  J.  of  Socid.,  iii,  1897-8) 
makes  honour  a  function  of  social  organization, 
which  plays  a  most  important  conservative 
r61e  in  securing  'the  pereistence  of  social 
groups.'  To  those  who  hold  that  ethical  right 
is  absolute  and  genetically  independent  of 
social  progress,  honour  is  an  unethical 
reflex  of  custom  or  convention.  On  theories 
of  right  which  allow  a  large  social  ingredient, 
ur  which  make  the  ethical  genetically  a 
function  of  social  organization,  honour  is 
ethical,  and  may  be  viewed  either  as  right  in 
the  making,  or  as  the  sort  of  right  which 
attaches  to  a  lower  or  less  developed  social 
whole,  in  contrast  with  that  which  attaches 
to  the  relatively  higher  or  more  developed. 
In  either  case  the  conflicts  arising  between 
honour  and  right  are  equally  well  explained. 
For  whether  tiiero  is  or  is  not  an  objective 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  men  have  commonly  believed  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  standard;  and  the 
distinction  in  mediaeval  and  modem  times 


between  the  code  of  honour  and  the  moral 
code — ^no  such  objectivity  being  attributed  to 
the  former  so  far  as  it  diverges  from  or  con- 
flicts with  the  latter — may  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  sociological  distinction  quite  inde- 
pendent of  ethical  theory.  This  distinction, 
however,  is  not  found  in  all  stages  of  society. 
Indeed,  it  seems  characteristic  of  Hellenic 
civilization  that  the  distinction  is  not  found 
there :  in  the  idea  of  KaKoxdyaBla  the  code  of 
honour  and  the  moral  code  are  not  differen- 
tiated. 

Some  of  the  finest  points  of  casuistry,  how- 
ever, arise  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  free- 
mason who  betrays  his  country  rather  than 
another  member  of  his  chapter  (honour  versus 
honour),  or  that  of  the  witness  who  peijures 
himself  rather  than  give  evidence  against  a 
comrade  (honour  versus  right).  The  solution 
of  these  positions  WBits  upon  the  theory  of  the 
morally  right.  (j.m.b.-h.b.) 

Hope  (i)  and  (2)  Despair  [AS.  hopian,  to 
hope;  Lat.  de+sperare,  to  hope]:  Ger.  Soff-- 
mmg  und  Verzweijkmg ;  Fr.  esperanee  et  de- 
sespair;  lis\,speranzaedisperazione.  Modes  of 
Expectation  (q.  v.)  which  excite  respectively 
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Oxdinfttei  in  quadrant  yV  are  yalues  (D0)  of  hope 
from  zero  (0)  to  poiitiye  knowledge  (K).  Ordinates 
in  qoadrant  — yK  are  yaluee  (D^O  ^^  ^^"^  ^'^^"'^  ^^"^ 
(0,  deepair)  to  negative  knowledge  (K').  The  illa- 
tion of  hope  and  fear  to  each  other  in  reference  to 
the  aame  state  of  expectation  if  given  by  transferring 
O  for  the  negative  values  to  &,  drawing  the  new 
onrve  0'£",  and  extending  the  ordinates  (pe)  to  this 
curve  (DO*  'Wtkoa  hope  is  at  its  maximum  limit 
(knowledge,  KE),  fear  is  zero,  (f;  and  when  fear  is 
at  its  nuudmum  liilnit  (despair,  OE"),  hope  u  zero,  0. 

pleasure  and  pain,  and  in  which  the  chain  of 
ideas  necessary  to  the  realization  of  a  desired 
event  is  considered  (i)  in  some  degree,  and  (2) 
in  no  degree,  likely  of  fulfilment.  They  repre- 
sent respectively  positive  and  negative  modes 
of  assurance  as  to  future  occurrences. 

Hope  b  itself  subject  to  many  degrees,  from 
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'  faint '  to  '  lively/  Despair  is  applied  for 
the  moBt  part  only  to  very  strong  degrees  of 
asBurance,  as  to  a  coming  disagreeable  event. 
The  term  fear  is  used  for  the  emotion  accom- 
panying moderate  degrees  of  uncertainty.  A 
curve  may  be  roughly  constnicted,  as  in  the 
figure,  to  show  degrees  of  hope  and  fear 
(despair)  with  reference  both  to  possible  pro- 
gressive differences  of  emotion  based  on  differ- 
ences of  knowledge  (ordinates  of  the  carve 
EOE^,  and  also  the  relative  presence  of  both 
hope  and  fear  in  the  same  state  of  mind  for 
each  stageof  knowledge  (the  extended  ordinates 
60^^,  &c.,  as  divided  by  the  abscissa  •— ose). 
As  with  all  such  schemes  for  representing 
psychological  states,  however,  this  diagram 
should  not  be  considered  as  aiming  at  arti- 
ficial exactness.  The  phenomenon  of  affec- 
tive Contrast  (q.  v.),  both  simultaneous  and 
successive,  enters  in  all  cases.     (J.M.B.,  o.f.8.) 

Kopkinjiy  Xark.  (1802-87.)  ^  ^^^'^ 
nent  American  divine,  author,  and  educator. 
Educated  at  Williams  College,  he  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  there  (1830), 
and  president  (1836).  In  1872  he  resumed 
his  former  position  as  professor.  He  wrote 
in  Christian  apologetics  and  moral  philosophy. 

Korde  [Pers.  ardu,  a  camp] :  Ger.  Horde ; 
Fr.  horde ;  Ital.  orda.  A  small  social  group 
composed  of  a  few  families,  and  comprising 
not  more  than  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
persons  in  all. 

The  horde  is  the  lowest  and  most  nearly 
primitive  social  organization  of  human  beings. 
Examples  :  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon ;  Minoopis  of 
the  Andanian  Islands;  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa;  the  Fuegians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego; 
and  some  of  the  Inunit  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  North  America.  The  horde  has 
no  governmental  organization.  It  is  never 
identical  with  a  Clan  (q.  v.).  Hordes  by  com- 
bination may  form  a  Tbibe  (q.  v.).       (f.h.o.) 

Horopter  [Or.  Spog,  a  boundary,  -f  dnrripf 
one  who  looksj :  Ger.  Horopter ;  Fr.  horopthre ; 
Ital.  oroj^ero.  The  sum  total  of  the  luminous 
points  that  find  representation  upon  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  retinas,  i.  e.  that  are 
seen  single  by  the  two  eyes.  (e.b.t.) 

It  is  capable  of  geometrical  representation ; 
in  the  primary  positions  of  convergence  it 
consists  of  MtLLEB's  CiRCLB  (q.v.)  and  a 
line  through  the  fixation-point,  and  directed 
towards  the  feet  of  the  observer.  For  a 
distant  fixation-point,  the  horopter  is  the 
ground ;  in  walking,  therefore,  obstacles  are 
seen  single,  and  this  furnishes  the  reason  for 
the  convergence  of  the  vertical  meridians  of 


the  eye.  Helmholtz  has  given  an  exhaustive 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  horopter.  This 
has  been  much  simplified  by  Hering;  he 
applies  to  it  the  methods  of  projective  geo- 
metry, which  are  peculiarly  welT  fitted  for 
dealing  with  it.  (cii^.) 

The  term  was  coined  by  Aguilonins  (Opti- 
corum  librif  vi,  16 13).  Vieth,  J.  MOller,  and 
Provost  occupied  themselves  with  the  problem; 
but  the  modem  theory  begins  with  Meissner 
{Beitr.  z.  Physiol,  des  Sehorgans,  1854). 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  860 ;  Sakfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  210,  App.  II;  Hebikg,  in 
Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  375  ff., 
401;  Beitr.  z.  Physiol.,  iii,  iv  (1863-4); 
WuHDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  189  ff. ; 
Lb  Conte,  Sight  (1881),  192  ff.;  Hille- 
BBAND,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  v.  (1893),  i  ff.; 
AuBEBT,  Physiol.  Optik,  610  ff. ;  ELankel, 
Pogg.  Ann.  (1863),  cxxii.  575.  (e.b-T.) 

KotliOy  Keinrieh  Oustav.  (1802-73.) 
A  German  Hegelian ;  bom,  educated,  and  died 
in  Berlin,  where  he  became  professor.  Origin- 
ally a  jurist,  his  attention  was  turned  to 
philosophy  through  the  influence  of  HegeL 

Konrs  of  Labour :  Ger.  Arbeitsta^-eiwn' 
den) ;  Fr.  dur^e  for  heures)  de  travail ;  Ital. 
ore  di  lavoro.  The  length  of  time  per  day 
which  is  spent  in  work  under  the  direction  of 
an  employer. 

To  the  individual  workman  so  far  as  he 
exercises  his  judgment,  it  seems  desirable 
to  prolong  the  hours  of  labour  as  long  as  the 
utility  of  the  earnings  outweighs  the  pain  of 
production.  But  experience  proves  that  the 
length  of  working  day  thus  determined  will 
not  always  prove  advantageous  to  the  public 
Some  labourers  do  not  determine  it  for  them- 
selves (e.  g.  child-labour) ;  some  sacrifice  the 
future  to  the  present  in  the  determination. 
Therefore  efforts  are  everywhere  made,  wisely 
and  unwisely,  both  by  combination  and  by 
legislation,  to  restrict  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment. (A.9.H.) 

Hugo  of  8t.  Victor.  ( 1 096-1 141.)  Count 
of  Blankenburg,  bom  in  his  ancestral  castle 
in  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  educated  in 
German  schools,  until  in  1 1 14  he  entered  the 
Augustinian  cloister  of  St.  Victor,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Knuaiiini  [Lat.  humanue,  human] :  Ger. 
Humaniemus ;  Fr.  htimanisme ;  ItaL  unuau- 
simo,  umamemo.  (i)  Any  system  of  thought, 
belief,  or  action  which  centres  about  human 
or  mundane  things  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
divine  (cf.  the  New  English  Diet,,  sub  verbo). 
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(2)  The  spirit,  ideals,  and  doctrines  of  the 
Humanists — the  scholars  who,  in  the  age  of 
the  Behaibsance  (q.v.),  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  classical  literatures  and  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  home  of  the  earlier  humanism  was 
Italy,  whose  historical  connection  with  classi- 
cal antiquity  was  more  direct  than  that  of  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe ;  where,  in 
spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
there  remained  remnants  of  ancient,  especially 
Eoman,  literature  and  art ;  and  which  in  the 
15th  century  came  into  closer  relations  with 
the  scholarship  and  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  The  growth  of  in- 
dividualism, consequent  upon  political  de- 
centralization, and  its  aesthetic  development 
had,  furthermore,  prepared  the  Italian  mind 
for  an  active,  as  well  as  a  receptive,  interest 
in  ancient  literature  and  life.  From 
Italy  the  humanistic  movement  passed 
northward  and  westward  to  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  and  England. 
The  distinctive  notes  of  the  movement  were, 
on  the  negative  side,  its  opposition  to  the 
mediaeval  type  of  thought  and  culture,  and, 
positively,  its  accentuation  of  the  worth  and 
meaning  of  human  nature  and  mundane  life. 
To  the  men  of  the  later  middle  age  it 
revealed  a  classical  world  which  had  been 
forgotten  or  concealed,  one,  moreover,  whose 
civilization  had  been  superior  to  their  own  in 
political  and  intellectual  freedom,  in  literary 
and  speculative  development,  in  artistic  and 
social  culture.  With  the  Aristotelianism  of 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  it  contrasted  new 
interpretations  of  Aristotle,  gathered  from 
a  study  of  the  sources,  as  well  as  the  system 
of  Aristotle's  master,  Plato.  As  philology,  it 
aided  in  the  birth  of  criticism;  in  history, 
it  extended  the  horizon  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  mediaeval  Christendom  ;  in  religion, 
it  initiated  the  comparative  study  of  religious 
systems,  often,  however,  with  a  disintegrating 
effect  upon  positive  faith.  Humanism  came 
into  connection,  sometimes  into  alliance,  with 
the  Beformation  through  its  opposition  to 
scholasticism,  its  impatience  of  authority,  and 
its  linguistic  and  literary  tendencies.  In 
particular,  the  philological  investigations  of 
the  humanists,  which  in  the  south  had  centred 
about  the  classical  writings,  were  in  the  north 
often  utilized  to  secure  a  new  and  better 
understanding  of  the  Bible.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  humanists  lacked  the  un- 
compromising spiritual  determination  of  the 
leaders  of  the  religious  reform,  and  therefore 


in  many  cases  parted  company  with  the  latter, 
as  the  reforming  movement  entered  upon  its 
more  militant  phases. 

LitercUure:  Yoigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung 
des  classischen  Alterthums;  Burckhabdt, 
Die  Cultur  der  Benaissance  in  Italien,  iii; 
GsiOEB,  Benaissance  und  Humanismus  in 
Italien  und  Deutschland ;  Symonds,  Benais- 
sance in  Italy,  ii.  The  Bevival  of  Learning ; 
art.  Benaissance,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  xx. 
380-94.  (A.C.A.jr.) 

Kvmanity:  see  CirLTUBB,A27THBOPOLOGY, 
and  BsLiGiOK  of  Humaxitt. 

Kumey  David.  (17 11-76.)  Bom  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  he  spent  a  brief 
period  in  commercial  life;  took  charge  of 
the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  for  five 
years ;  accompanied  General  St.  Clair  on  an 
embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin,  also  the  earl 
of  Hertford  on  an  embassy  to  Paris;  was 
appointed  under  secretary  of  state  by  General 
Conway,  and  took  charge  of  Scotti&Ji  affairs, 
including  the  patronage  of  the  churches. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh.  Cf.  Huxley's  Hume, 
and  ^for  a  detailed  criticism)  Green  and 
Ghrose  s  ed.  of  the  Treatise  an  Hvman  Nature, 
Introd.  See  Scepticism,  Sensationalism, 
Epistemology,  and  Nativism  and  Empiri- 
cism. 

Knmiliation  of  Christ  [Lat.  humus,  the 
ground] :  Ger.  JSmiedrigung  ChrisH ;  Fr. 
humiliation  de  Christ;  Ital.  vmUiasAcne  di 
Crista,  The  technical  name  given  in  dogmatic 
theology  to  one  of  the  two  states  or  conditions 
in  which  Christ  is  known  to  man.  These  are 
the  state  of  humiliation  (exinanition),  and  the 
state  of  exaltation. 

The  former  embraces  all  that  belongs  to  Christ 
in  his  earthly  career :  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion, birth,  circumcision,  education  and  other 
vicissitudes  of  daily  life,  passion,  death,  burial. 
The  latter  has  particular  reference  to  the 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  glorification  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.     See  Chbistolooy. 

LiUrajtwre :  Powell,  The  Principle  of  the 
Incarnation.  (b.m.w.) 

Kwnili'br  [Lat.  humUis,  low,  from  humus, 
the  groundj:  Ger.  Demuih;  Fr.  humtlitS; 
Ital.  umiltd^.  Disposition  to  rank  oneself  low 
in  character  and  achievements,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  essential  requirements  of 
morality,  religion,  ftc. 

Humility  is  an  emotional  disposition,  mood, 
or  habit  of  mind.  It  seems  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  reasons  than  is  modesty,  also  to 
have  less  reference  to  other  persons ;  and  in 
both  respects  it  is  more  deep-seated  and  rooted 
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in  temperament.  Possibly  for  this  reason  it 
is  a  religious  virtue,  which  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  righteous  character  is  not  only 
consistent  with  manliness^  but  is  an  element 

of  it  (j.li.B.) 

Kumoiir  and  Knuoroiui  [Lat.  hvmor, 
moisture]:  Ger. Stimmung, Laune{i),Frdhlick- 
keit  (2),  Bumor  (3) ;  Fr.  humeur  (i)  (3),  bonne 
hwMwr  (2);  Ital.  vmore  (i),  hucn  wnare  (2), 
(3)  nmoriwno.  (i)  Any  disposition  of  mind, 
as  in  good  or  bad  humour.  (2)  That  special 
disposition  which  has  the  feeling  of  mirth.  (3) 
A  complex  feeling  (or  corresponding  quality) 
composed  of  an  element  of  the  comic  and  an 
element  of  sympathy.  According  to  the  vary- 
ing degrees  in  which  these  elements  are 
present,  it  shades  from  the  Comic  (q.  v.),  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  Pathetic  (q.  v.)  on  the 
other. 

The  humorous  was  treated  as  equivalent  to 
the  ludicrous  (Shaftesbury,  to  whom  it  was 
equivalent  to  ridicule),  or  as  a  species  of  it 
(Rlchter,  Vorachule  d,  Aesthetik,  1804).  Its 
complex  character  was  pointed  out  by  Solger 
(18 1 5),  who  regarded  it  as  a  union  of  comic 
and  tragic.  It  was  given  special  treatment 
by  Trahndorf,  Schopenhauer,  Vischer,  Lazarus, 
Zeising,  Carriere,  and  Kirchmann.  It  seems 
desirable  to  use  the  term  in  the  sense  (3), 
although  this  is  not  perfectly  established. 

LUerattire:  Lazabus,  Leben  d.  Seele  (3rd 
ed.,  1883);  LiFPS,  Komik  u.  Humor  (1898); 
Habtbcakit,  Aesthetik,  451  ff. ;  Santatana, 
Sense  of  Beauty,  253  ff.  See  also  under 
Comic.  (j.h.t.) 

HntdLeaon,  Francis.  (1694-1746.)  Of 
Scottish  descent,  he  was  bom  at  Drumalig, 
Ulster,  Ireland,  and  died  at  Dublin.  Edu- 
cated in  theology  at  Glasgow;  was  a  public 
teacher  in  Dublin  for  twelve  years ;  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
1729.  He  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  Scottish  philosophy.  See  Natxtbal 
Realism. 

Kiudeyy  Thommm  Koiry.  (1825--95.) 
Bom  at  EfiJing,  Middlesex,  and  educated  there 
and  at  the  University  of  London.  He  was 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy  (i  846-53) ; 
a  member  of  the  party  which  sailed  round 
the  world  in  H.M.S.  BatOeenake;  F.R.S. 
(1851);  professor  of  natural  history  at  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  Fullerian  profesEor  of 
physiobgy  (1854) ;  Hunterian  professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (1863-9);  pre- 
sident of  the  Geological  and  Ethnological 
Societies  (1869—70);  royal  commissioner 
(1870);  member  of  the  London  School  Board 


(1870-2) ;  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (1872); 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  (1883);  and 
Privy  Councillor  (i  893).  See  Life  and  LeUers 
of  Thomas  Henry  Hwdey,  by  Leonard  Huxley 
(1900),  and  cf.  Aonosticism. 

Hybrid  [Lat.  hybrida,  spurious,  possibly 
from  Gr.  vjSpcf] :  Ger.  Bastard-  {hybridUch) ; 
Fr.  hybride  (ompring  of  two  natural  species 
— Y.T}.\  mkis  (offspring  of  two  races  of  domest  ic 
animals;  mongrel — t.d.);  Ital.  Hbrido.  The 
result  of  a  fertile  cross  between  two  species. 

The  existence  of  hybrids  (e.  g.  mules)  has 
long  been  known.  Govelin  is  said  to  have  first 
observed  hybridism  in  plants,  but  Kolreuter 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. Herbart,  Gartner,  Wichert,  Nageli,  and 
many  others  carried  on  the  work,  whidi  Focke 
( 1 88 1 )  has  summarized  and  extended.  Darwin 
considered  the  question  of  hybridization  in 
connection  with  the  origin  of  species.  Early 
obseiTers  held  that  hybrids  were  in  all  cases 
sterile.  Later  observations  show  that  this  is 
not  always  the  case  either  among  plants  or 
animals.  In  connection  with  this  subject  the 
origin  of  cross-steriliiy  between  spedes  has 
been  discussed  recently  by  Romanes  in. con- 
nection with  his  theory  of  Physiologicaii 
Selection  (q.  v.). 

LiUraiurei  C.  Dabwin,  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication;  "W.  A.  Focke, 
Die  Pflanzen-Mischlinge;  G.  J.  Romanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  iii.  (cxljc.) 

Kydrocephaliui  (or  -ly)  [Gr.  vda»/>,  water, 
+  icc^aXi7,  head]:  Qet.  Hydrocephalus^  Wasser- 
kopf;  Fr.  hydrociphalie ;  Ital.  xdrocefalia.  An 
abnormal  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  cra- 
nium ;  popularly  termed  ^  water  on  the  brain.' 

The  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  congenital,  or 
to  appear  in  the  first  months  of  life.  Its 
most  marked  result  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
head.  The  mental  condition  of  developed 
cases  of  hydrocephalus  is  that  of  dullness, 
impaired  mental  action,  and  imbecility;  mus- 
cular weakness  is  also  apt  to  be  present. 
Hydrocephalus  Lb  distinguished  as  internal 
(the  usufkl  form)  when  the  serous  fluid  is  in 
the  ventricles ;  or  external  when  it  is  in  the 
meninges.  It  is  termed  chronic,  infantile,  or 
congenital  when  of  slow  growth  and  early 
appearance;  acute  when  it  appears  as  the 
result  of  meningitis. 

LiUratwre :  HnQUEMiN,  in  Ziemssen's  £n- 
cyc,  xii,  sub  verbo;  Hsubxsb,  in  Eulenburg's 
Real  Encyk.,  sub  verbo.  (j.j.) 

Kydrotropini :  see  T&opish. 
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Kyle  [Qr.1 :  see  Platonism,  Idealism, 
passiin,  and  Mattbb  and  Fobm. 

Hylotheism :  see  Theism. 

Hyloioini  [Or.  vXij,  matter,  +  M,  life] : 
Ger,  fftfiozoismua;  Fr.  hyloz&iame;  Ital.  tlo- 
zoimno.  The  doctrine  which  enjdows  matter 
with  an  original  and  inherent  Ufe,  and  con- 
ceives life  and  the  spiritual  process  in  general 
as  a  property  of  matter. 

In  the  philosophy  of  antiquity,  hylozoistic 
tendencies  were  often  associated  with  the  crude 
attempts  at  a  philosophy  of  nature  (Thalto, 
Anazimenes),  or  with  speculations  concerning 
the  soul  of  the  world  (the  Stoic  view  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  immanent  divine  reason). 
Similar  tendencies  appeared  in  the  Renais- 
sance philosophy  of  nature  (Paracelsus,  Car- 
danus,  Bruno,  Gassendi),  and  among  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  (Cudworth,  More).  In  later 
times  hylozoistic  views  have  been,  in  part, 
suggested  by  the  results  of  physical,  in  par- 
ticular of  organic,  science. 

Litej'cUure:  Didebot,  Entretien  entre 
d'Alembert  et  Diderot,  and  Le  Bdve  d'Alem- 
bert ;  Robiket,  De  la  Nature ;  Haeckel,  Der 
Monismus;  cf.  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos. 
Begriffe,  331,  and  the  histories  of  philo- 
sophy. (A.0Ji.jr.) 

Kyper-  [Lat.  hyper- ;  Gr.  vircp,  over,  above] : 
Ger.  i56«r-;  Fr.  hyper- \  Ital.  iper^,  (i)  In 
pathology :  a  prefix  indicating  an  unusual, 
abnormal,  or  excessive  degree  of  the  condition 
named  in  the  compound. 

Thus,  hyperaesthesia,  an  excessive  or  ex- 
alted state  of  sensibility  to  sensory  impres- 
sions in  general,  or  to  tactile  ones  in  par- 
ticular ;  hyperbulia,  an  excessive  tendency  for 
desire  to  lead  to  action ;  hyperaemia,  an  ex- 
cessive supply  of  blood,  &c.  The  conditions 
thus  indicated  are  frequently  the  result  of  an 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  a  portion  of  the 
nervous  system;  and  are  opposed  to  condi- 
tions denoted  by  the  prefix  Aypo-,  or  the  prefix 
a,  an^  or  o^,  which  indicate  a  defect  or  lack 
of  the  normal  condition  indicated  (as  anaes- 
thesia, abulia,  hypaesthesia,  hypobulia).  (J.J.) 

(a)  In  philosophy:  a  prefix  denoting  a 
higher  or  limiting  outcome  or  determination 
(so  also  Super-). 

Thus  hyperpersonal  or  snperpersonal  is 
that  which  is  of  the  nature  of  personality, 
but  to  which  the  predicates  of  personality, 
some  or  all,  do  not  apply ;  that  which  person- 
ality pressed  to  its  limits  would  or  might  be. 
The  hyperphenomenal  is  that  which  grounds 
or  explains  phenomena,  while  yet  not  itself 
phenomenal.    Cf.  Limiting  Nonoir.   (j.m.b.) 


Kypenaetropia  (also  Syperopia)  [Gr. 
vn-cp,  over,  -H  fitrpop,  measure,  +  cS^,  eye] : 
Ger.  Hyperme^opie ;  Fr.  hypermetrapie ; 
Ital.  ipermeiropia.  That  defect  of  the  eye 
in  which,  with  the  accommodation  relaxed, 
parallel  rays  come  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina; 
the  opposite  of  myopia;  long-sightedness. 

It  forms  one  of  the  common  defects  of  re* 
fraction,  or  ametropia.  Its  most  frequent  cause 
is  a  shortness  of  the  eyeball  in  its  anterior- 
posterior  axis  (axial  hypermetropia) ;  yet  it 
may  be  due  to  deficient  refracting  power,  or 
deficient  convexity  of  the  refractive  mechanism 
(curvature  hypermetropia).  It  is  further  dis- 
tinguished according  to  its  degree  and  mode 
of  manifestation,  particularly  whether  or  not 
it  can  be  overcome  by  accommodation.  The 
axial  form  is  nearly  always  congenital.  The 
hypermetropic  eye  requires  accommodation 
for  very  distant  objects,  for  which  the  emme- 
tropic eye  need  not  accommodate  at  all.  For 
nearer  distances  an  unusual  degree  of  ac- 
commodation is  required,  which  is  aided  by 
the  use  of  convex  lenses.  It  is  said  timt  iu 
old  age  the  normal  eye  acquires  a  low  degree 
of  hypermetropia,  while  in  the  absence  of  the 
lens  (Aphakia,  q.v.)  a  very  high  degree  of 
it  is  usually  present.  See  also  Stbabismus, 
and  VisiOK  (defects  of).  (J.J.) 

Hyperopia :  see  Htpebmetbopia. 

Kyperpersonal :  see  Htpeb-  (2). 

Kyperplana :  see  Hypbbtbopht. 

Kyperspace:  see  Space  (in  mathe- 
matics). 

Hypertrophy  [Gr.  tnrt'p,  over,  +  Tpoffni, 
nutrition]:  Ger.  Bypertrophte ;  Fr.  hyper- 
trophie,  hyperpUme,  hypergenhe;  Ital.  iper- 
irofia,  (i)  Excessive  growth  of  an  organ  by 
enlargement  of  its  tissue  elements. 

(a)  Abnormal  multiplication  of  elements,  for 
which  Hyperplasia  is  preferred.  (h.h.) 

In  the  French,  when  a  distinction  is  made 
between  hypertrophie  and  hyperplasie,  hyper- 
plasie  means  more  especially  an  increase  of 
the  organ  by  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
its  cells;  hypertrophie,  the  same  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  its  cells.  When  this 
distinction  is  not  made,  the  proper  word  is 
hypertrophie.  (7*i>0 

KypnAgogio  [Gr.  uirvop,  sleep,  -H  dy»y($p, 
leading]:  Ger.  hypnagogiech,  HMeMaf-^ 
{Zuetand^;  Fr.  hypnagogique ;  Ital.  ipna- 
gogico.  Inducing  to  sleep,  and  thus  syno- 
nymous with  hypnogenic;  but  specifically 
used  of  the  condition  introductory  to  sleep, 
the  half-waking  condition  experienced  in 
going  to  sleep  or  in  coming  out  of  sleep. 
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or  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  general 
anaesthetic  (ether,  chloroform,  &c.).  The 
appearances  and  fancies  of  this  transitional 
condition  are  termed  hypnagogic  hallucina- 
tions or  iUusions,  and  often  determine  the 
content  of  the  dream  state. 

LUerature:  the  term  was  introduced  by 
A.  Maubt,  Le  Sommeil  et  les  R^ves,  and  his 
description  of  hypnagogic  images  is  classic. 
See    also    MakaceSdtb,   Sleep  (Eng.   trans^ 

1897).  (J.J.-B.M.) 

KypnogMiio,  -gonetio,  -ffenoiui  [Gr. 
vtfvot,  sleep,  +  yo^criff,  production  J :  Ger.  BcMaf- 
hringend,  ht/pnogen;  Fr.  hypnogine;  Ital. 
ipnogeno.  Sleep-producing ;  more  specifically 
applied  to  agencies  which  induce  the  hypnotic 
state. 

The  term  is  applied  to  the  physical  ac- 
cessories that  are  used  in  the  production  of 
the  hypnotic  state,  such  as  the  strained  fixa- 
tion of  a  bright  object,  rotating  mirrors,  a  sud- 
den light  or  sound,  stroking  the  face  or  hands, 
Ac, ;  also  to  the  mental  methods  of  suggestion, 
direct  or  indirect.     See  Htpnosis.  (j.j.) 

Kypnology :  see  Htfnobib. 

Kypnosis  [Gr.  vmnty  sleep]:  Ger.  Hyj)- 
nose  ;  Fr.  HcU  hyjpnoUque  ijiyjpnose — Th.f.)  ; 
Ital.  ipnosi,  sUUo  ipnotteo.  An  artificially 
induced  sleep-like  or  trance-like  condition 
of  mind  and  body. 

On  the  physiological  side,  the  condition  re- 
sembles that  of  normal  sleep,  except  in  the 
phase  called  somnambulism,  which  is  similar 
to  normal  somnambulism  or  sleep-walking. 
On  the  mental  side — to  which  the  term  hyp- 
nosis especially  applies — the  state  of  som- 
nambulism is  characterized  by  'suggestibility,' 
alterations  of  memory,  and  personal '  rapport' 
with  the  hypnotizer.  Many  authorities  bring 
all  the  phenomena  under  these  three  heads ; 
but  different  writers  show  the  widest  dif- 
ferences in  their  explanations  of  the  details, 
and  also  in  their  theories  of  hypnosis  as 
a  whole.  In  general,  the  theory  of  'sug- 
gestion,' advanced  and  developed  by  the 
'  Nancy  school,'  is  now  adopted,  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  the  '  Paris  school,'  to  wliich, 
however,  much  of  the  earliest  and  best  in- 
vestigations of  the  phenomena  are  due. 

The  suggestion  theory  brings  hypnosis 
within  the  normal  workings  of  consciousness 
in  relation  to  personal  and  other  stimulations, 
including  the  normal  phenomena  of  sleep  and 
dreaming.  The  Paris  school  held,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  hypnosis  is  a  pathological 
condition,  having  certain  well-marked  stages 
('  catalepsy,'    '  lethargy,'    '  somnambulism  *), 


with  which  certain  equally  wel. -marked 
physiological  conditions  were  connected.  Janet 
notes  that  these  three  stages  were  recsognized 
by  D^spine  in  1840.  This  position  gave  rise 
to  an  elaborate  method  of  dealing  with  hyp- 
nosis in  its  different  stages,  whidb  those  who 
criticize  the  Paris  school  hold  is  based  largely 
upon  suggestion. 

The  terminology  of  the  subject  inchides 
'animal  magnetism'  (a  synonym  of  hypno- 
tism),   'suggestive    therapeutics*    (hypnotic 
treatment    of  diseases),   'post-hypnotic'   or 
'deferred'  suggestion  (suggestions  given  in 
hypnosis  to  be  carried  out  after  retuni  to 
normal    life),    'auto-suggestion'   (suggestion 
to  one's  self;  in  this  case  self-hypnotizaticm), 
'exaltation'    ^creased    acuteness     of    the 
senses  and  all  the  faculties),  'criminal  sug- 
gestion '  (hypnotic  suggestion  of  crime).    For 
early  designations  of  the  whole  field,   see 
HYPKOnsM.     Hypnosis  is  often  called  *  Hyp- 
notic Suggestion'  and  classed  under   Sug- 
gestion (q.v.),  and  illustrates  the  gxt>np  of 
phenomena  somewhat  loosely  termed  Fascxra- 
TiON  (q.  v.).     Hypnology  (Lidgeois)  has  been 
used  for  the  science  of  artificially  induced 
sleep  and  trance-like   states.     A   state    in 
animals  analogous  to  hypnosis  is  called  Cata- 
PLBXT  (q.  v.). 

Literaiure :  Jaices,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  iL 
chap,  xxvii;  Jaket,  Automatisme  psychoL; 
Chabgot,  (Euvres  completes,  ix ;  Lehmaks, 
Die  Hypnose;  Wundt,  Hypnotismus  u.  Sug- 
gestion; Dessoib,  Bibliog.  des  modemen 
Hypnotismus  (with  supplements);  Fobel, 
Hypnotismus;  Schmidxunz,  Psychol,  d.  Sug- 
gestion; Mtebs,  The  Subliminal  Conscious- 
ness, in  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Bos.  (since  1892); 
OcHOBOwicz,  Mental  Suggestion;  Moll,  Hyp- 
notism (3rd  ed.)  ;  Bebmheim,  Suggestive  Thera- 
peutics, and  ifetudes  nouvelles  sur  I'Hypno- 
tisme ;  Binet,  Alterations  of  Personality,  and 
(with  Fist)  Animal  Magnetism;  K  Mob- 
8ELL1,  Magnetismo  animale  (1886).  Early 
works  are  James  Bbaid,  Neurypnology ; 
Qbimes,  Electro-Biology ;  Dttbaki)  (de  Gros), 
Electro-dynamisme.  See  also  the  psycho- 
logical journals,  especially  the  Zeitsch.  f. 
Hypnotismus,  the  Rev.  de  I'Hypnotisme,  and 
Ann.  d.  Sci.  Psych.,  and  many  of  the  titles 
given  under  Sugobstion.  (j.m.b.) 

Kypnotism  (and  Meoaerina) :  Ger. 
HypnolisfMM ;  Fr.  hypnotume  (memnhimne) ; 
Ital.  ipnotiamo.  The  theory  and  practical 
manipulation  of  Hypnosis  (q.v.),  sometimes 
known  as  Braidism. 

The  term  hypnotism  was  first  used  by  the 
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EDglisb  surgeon  James  Braid.  The  term 
mesmerism  belongs — with  such  other  terms 
as  neuxypnology  (Braid),  electro-biology, 
odology,  ftc.  —  to  the  older  ante-scientific 
period  of  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  arose 
from  the  name  of  Mesmer  (F.  A.),  a  physician 
who  practised  hypnotism  in  Europe  in  the 
last  third  of  the  i8th  century.  His  'cures' 
were  unfavourably  reported  upon  by  a  royal 
French  commission  appointed  in  1 7  85 .  (  j.m. b.) 

Kypo-  [Or.  vw6,  under]  :  Ger.  uifUer- ;  Fr. 
hypo- ;  Ital.  ij^o-  or  «u5-.  A  prefix  indicating 
a  subnormal  degree  of  the  condition  indicated 
in  the  compound,  as  hypobulia,  a  defective 
power  of  exercising  the  will;  hypokinesia, 
deficiency  of  reaction  to  a  stimulus ;  hypo- 
mania,  a  moderate  degree  of  mania ;  hyposmia, 
deficiency  of  smell,  &c. 

Its  use  is  not  so  general  as  might  be  expected, 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  prefix  a,  ab,  or  an, 
not  in  the  strict  sense  of  total  lack  of,  but  to 
include  also  any  serious  deficiency.  Hypo-  is 
also  used  in  the  anatomical  sense  of  under 
(hypoglossuB,hypoga8trium),and  in  a  chemical 
sense  (hypochlorite,  &c.).  (j.j.) 

KypoUast  [Gr.  wo,  under,  +  ffkaardt, 
bud] :  Ger.  inneres  KeimblcUt ;  Fr.  hypoUaste 
(  =  endoderme) ;  Ital.  ipMasto,  The  inner 
of  the  two  primitive  layers  of  the  embryo 
animal.    Also  termed  Endodbrm  (q.  v.). 

The  term  is  due  to  Michael  Foster;  first 
published  in  Huxley's  VerUhrated  Animals 
(1871).  The  hypoblast  arises  in  some  cases 
by  Invagination  (q-vO»  i^  others  by  Db- 
LAMINATION  (q.  V.).  Which  of  these  two 
modes  of  origin  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  more 
primitive  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  See 
Gastbasa  ThbobYjPIiAnxtla  Thboby,  Endo- 
DEBH,  and  Embbto.  (c.ll.m.) 

Kypoehondria  (or  -ian«)  [Gr.  vircS,  under, 
+  x^^P^i  &  cartilage]  :  Ger.  Hypochondrie ; 
Fr.  hypocondrie ;  Ital.  tpocondria,  A  condition 
of  nervous  origin  characterized  by  conscious- 
ness and  morbid  anxiety  about  the  physical 
health  and  functions. 

As  the  derivation  of  the  term  implies,  the 
disease  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  hypochondriac  region  (the  liver  and  parts 
of  the  digestive  organs).  As  a  symptom 
variable  in  degree,  it  is  characteristic  of 
certain  temperaments  and  of  weakened  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system;  but  in  its 
extreme  development  it  becomes  a  symptom 
of  insanity,  and  frequently  constitutes  the 
main  factor  of  diagnosis  of  the  insanity, 
which  is  then  termed  hypochondriacal  insanity 
or  hypochondriacal  melancholia. 


It  is  closely  allied  to  melancholia,  with  its 
depression  of  spirits  and  concentration  of 
mind  upon  self,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  that 
the  melancholic  is  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  ofben  to  indifierence  regarding  his 
health  and  food,  while  the  hypochondriac  is 
constantly  busy  with  his  bodily  sensations. 
These  may  be  vague  and  general,  or  formu- 
lated with  regard  to  certain  organs.  The 
hypochondriac  reads  medical  literature,  con- 
sults various  physicians,  examines  his  own 
secretions,  fears  this  or  that  trouble,  analyses 
and  exaggerates  every  minute  symptom,  is 
conscious  of  his  digestion,  respiration,  or 
circulation,  administers  endless  remedies,  and 
changes  them  as  rapidly  for  others.  He  may 
entertain  definite  delusions  as  to  the  specific 
cause  of  his  ill  health,  but  he  may  be  free 
from  delusions  and  simply  absorbed  in  his 
bodily  feelings  and  misery.  Such  disorder 
is  allied  to  hysteria  as  well  as  to  melancholia, 
into  which  it  often  develops.  It  may  be 
further  distingrnished  according  to  the  par- 
ticular organs  (the  head,  the  digestive  tracts) 
which  are  supposed  to  be  afiected ;  but  the 
mental  type  is  similar  throughout. 

Literature:  art.  Hypochondriasis,  in  Tuke's 
Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.;  the  textbooks  of  mental 
diseases,  in  locis;  Tanzi,  in  Tratt.  ital  di 
Med.  (1898);  BiNSWANOBB,  in  Nothnagel's 
Spec.  Pathol,  u.  Ther.,  xii.  (j.j.) 

Mypophysis  or  Pitnitavy  Body:  see 
Bbain,  Glossary,  sub  verbo. 

Kypostasis  [Gr.].  Scholastic  term  for 
SuBSTANCB  (q.v.).  See  Latin  and  Scho- 
lastic Tebminoloot  (ii). 

The  verb  to  bypostasize  (sometimes  written 
hypostatize)  is  used  of  the  making  actual  or 
counting  real  of  abstract  conceptions.   (j.m.b.) 

Derived  from  Stoic  thought,  hypostasis 
was  in  common  use  amongst  Christians  during 
the  Christological  and  Trinitarian  controver- 
sies of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries.  Literally, 
the  word  means  '  a  support ' ;  in  theosophical 
and  theological  discussions,  it  came  to  mean 
'substance,'  essential  nature,  modality;  and 
finally,  as  accepted  in  Christian  dogma, 
'subject'  or  person.  Subject  at  first  had 
merely  the  nuance  of  a  mode  of  existence; 
latterly  it  came  to  imply  a  distinct,  self- 
conscious  personality.  Its  precise  meaning 
in  this  last  sense  was  doubtless  rendered 
clearer  to  those  who  used  it  by  the  developed 
implications  of  the  word  persona  in  Boman 
law.  This  definite  meaning  was  not  fully 
attained  till  362  ;  and  it  probably  grew  out 
of  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  definite 
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(personal)  being  of  the  Son  even  as  sharing 
the  essence  of  the  Father.  The  history  of 
the  matter  is  still  £ftr  from  being  clearly 
understood. 

Literature:  Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.^,  iv.  33  f. ;  Stbktbup,  in  Inns- 
brucker    Zeitsch.    f.    kath.    Theol.    (1877), 

59  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Hypostatical  Unioa :  Oer.  persordiche 
JEinheit ;  Fr.  union  hypo8t(Uique ;  Ital.  wiwme 
iposkUiea.  A  Christological  term  used  to 
denote  the  relation  between  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon 
(451)  as  against  the  errors  of  Eutychianibm 
(q.  y.)  and  Nbstobianism  (q.  y.).  It  consists 
in  the  declaration  that  the  two  natures  are 
supematurally  united  inseparably,  and  this 
by  means  of  the  Incarnation,  lliey  remain 
distinct,  notwithstanding  they  together  form 
a  single  personality.  They  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  merely  absorbed  or  confused  or 
mystically  united.  For,  as  Leo  says,  'the 
same  who  is  true  Qod  is  also  true  man,  and 
in  this  unity  there  is  no  deceit ;  for  in  it  the 
lowliness  of  man  and  the  majesty  of  Qod 
perfectly  pervade  one  another.'  Hypostatical 
union  is  to  be  carefully  distinguie^ed  from 
the  unto  mystica  (or  internal  communion)  of 
the  individual  Christian  with  Christ.  See 
Chbistology. 

Literaturt:  Habnagk,  Hist,  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  (b.m.w.) 

Hypothesui  [Or.  vntS^cnr] :  Qer.Hypotheee ; 
Fr.  hypoih^ ;  Ital.  ipatesi.  Hypothesis, 
expressed  in  its  most  general  terms,  is  a 
name  given  to  any  assumption  of  a  fact  or 
connection  of  facts  from  which  can  be  deduced 
explanation  of  a  fact  or  connection  of  facts 
already  known. 

The  formation  of  hypotheses,  thus  defined, 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  but  the  exposi- 
tion in  concrete  &8hion  of  the  'explanatory 
tendency,'  which  is  the  vital  spring  of  aU 
thought.  It  is  not  necessary,  though  it  is 
natural,  that  the  term  hypothesis  should  be 
restricted  to  the  more  organized  departments 
of  thought  called  sciences.  In  this  quarter, 
however,  questions  arise  of  general  logical 
interest  regarding  the  kinds,  conditions,  and 
limits  of  hypothesis,  and  the  exact  place  they 
hold  in  relation  to  other  distinguisluible  parts 
of  the  whole  process  of  tentative  explana- 
tion. To  such  questions  definite  answers  are 
probably  impossible,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuous alteration  in  the  contents  of  acquired 
knowledge  and  the  varying  boundary  between 


established  truth  and  conjecture.  Without 
detailed  specification,  it  is  hard  to  maintain 
the  distinction,  on  which  Mill  insists,  between 
a  hypothesis  which  defines  conjecturally  the 
law  or  laws  of  a  collocation  of  facts  already 
known  to  exist  and  to  be  concerned  in  the 
facts  sought  to  be  explained,  and  a  hypo- 
thesis whose  content  is  the  assumed  existence 
of  a  fact  either  not  known  to  exist  or  not 
known  to  enter  into  the  collocation  determin- 
ing the  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  It  is 
only  on  the  grounds  supplieid  by  already 
established  knowledge  that  we  can  formulate 
even  the  most  general  restrictive  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  a  hypothesis.  The 
treatment  of  the  testing  of  hypotheses  too 
often  proceeds  with  neglect  of  the  two  con- 
siderations: (i)  that  the  establishment  of 
a  law  and  the  formation  of  a  hypothesis  are 
two  distinct  things  occupying  dxfiferent  posi- 
tions in  the  order  of  thought,  and  (2)  that 
there  are  no  special  conditions  of  proof  in  the 
case  of  hypothesis;  the  conditions  are  those 
of  proof  in  general.     Cf.  Theoby. 

Liieraiure:  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
chief  views  regarding  the  nature  and  place  of 
hypothesis  is  given  in  Navillb,  La  Logique 
de  THypoth^se  (1880);  also  Jevons,  Princ 
of  Sci.,  generally,  and  especially  chaps,  xxiii, 
xxiv,  xxvi;  Bosanqust,  Logic,  Bk.  IL 
chap.  V.  Some  good  remarks  on  the  philo- 
sophical issues  involved  will  be  found  in 
Liebmann,  Die  Klimax  d.  Theorien.       (bjl.) 

Hypothetical:  Ger.  hypothetiech;  Fr.Aypo- 
ihetiqtie;  Ital.  ipotetico.  (i)  Dependent  or 
condiitioned. 

(2)  In  logic:  the  general  character  of 
the  hypothetical  judgment  and  syllogism  is 
defined  by  the  relation  of  dependence  which 
is  expressed  by  the  one  and  which  enters  into 
the  premises  of  the  other. 

Examples : 

Hypothetical  Judgment : 

If  you  go,  you  will  be  killed. 
Hypothetical  Syllogism : 
If  you  go,  you  will  be  killed, 

(i)  You  will  go,  \  i      You  will  not 

hence  you  will  be  >  or  (2)  <  be  killed,  hence 
killed  J  ( you  will  not  go. 

As  to  the  more  precise  definition  of  this  rela- 
tion, there  has  been,  and  is  yet,  great  divergence 
of  view  among  logicians.  According  to  some 
the  only  relation  truly  hypothetical  is  that 
formally  expressed  in  the  principle  of  reason 
and  Consequent  (q.v.),  the  relation  of  logical 
dependence  or  consequence ;  and  even  in  re- 
spect to  this,  there  is  permissible  the  more 
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refined  difference  between  the  interpretations 
of  the  relation  as  either  merely  stating  such 
dependence  or  as  implying  what  Mill  called 
'  inferribility.'  According  to  others,  the  rela* 
tion  includes  all  types  of  general  statement 
of  a  law  connecting  two  facts  in  such  fashion 
that  the  one  indicates  the  other,  or  serves  as 
a  sign  of  it.  The  difference  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  varying  views  taken  as  to  the 
scope  and  import  of  categorical  assertion.  It 
is  probable  that  a  reconciliation  of  the  diver- 
gent views  is  to  be  found  by  the  method  of 
genetically  surveying  the  types  of  judgment ; 
for  in  each  of  them  a  gradual  ascent  is  dis- 
cernible from  concrete  to  more  and  more 
abstract  relations.  In  all  cases  the  hypothe- 
tical judgment  rests  upon  the  assertion  of 
some  general  relation  as  holding  good;  and 
all  are  agreed  as  to  the  general  principle  of 
the  judgment — that  given  the  antecedent,  the 
consequent  must  be  accepted,  and  that  from 
denial  of  the  consequent  there  follows  denial 
of  the  antecedent.  According  to  the  different 
interpretations  taken  of  the  judgment,  there 
will  be  different  doctrines,  as  (i)  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  distinctions  of  quantity  and 
quality,  (2)  as  to  the  possibility  of  applying 
the  formal  premise  of  conversion,  and  contra- 
position and  opposition.  From  the  more 
psychological  side,  the  question  has  to  be 
considered,  how  thought  comes  to  express  itself 
in  hypothetical  fashion ;  and  here  stress  may 
be  laid  on  the  element  of  doubt,  which  is 
clearly  of  like  nature  with  the  thought  in- 
volved, and  may  affect  not  the  general 
relation  represented,  but  the  concrete  cases 
in  which  it  is  embodied ;  or  on  the  fisustor  of 
supposition,  i.e.  ideal  experiment,  which  again 
rests  on  a  general  relation  implied.  The 
hypothetical  syllogism  is  generally  defined  as 
syllogism  having  a  hypothetical  major  premise, 
and  a  minor  which  either  categorically  affirms 
the  antecedent  {modus  panens) — (i)  above — 
or  denies  the  consequent  {modus  toUens) — (2) 
above.  Such  a  syllogism  is  perhaps  more  strictly 
to  be  designated  hypothetico-categoricaL 
There  is  obviously  possible  a  form  of  reasoning, 
purely  hypothetical,  in  which  premises  and 
conclusion  are  all  h3rpothetical  judgments. 

Neither  hypothetical  judgment  nor  syllogism 
was  formaUy  recognized  by  Aristotle.  What 
he  called  reasonings  from  a  hypothesis  or 
proposition  assumed  to  be  true,  were  treated 
by  him  in  connection  with  indirect  proof;  and 
though  they  closely  resemble  the  later  hypothe- 
ticalsyllogismSyWere  notrecognizedby  Aristotle 
as  having  any  special  featui-es.    The  treatment 


of  them  was  carried  much  further  by  the 
early  Peripatetics;  and  in  the  Stoic  logic  there 
is  clear  recognition  of  the  peculiar  thought 
of  '  consequence,'  '  logical  dependence  *  as  the 
import  of  the  hypothetical  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment which  they,  however,  grouped  along  with 
copulatives  and  disjunctives.  Most  points  of 
the  modern  theory  are  discussed  by  Boethius, 
from  whose  elaborate  treatment  the  later 
logic  mainly  drew.  In  modem  logic  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  largely  influenced  by  the 
decisive  view  taken  by  Kant,  who  connected 
the  hypothetical  judgment  with  the  principle 
of  reason  and  consequent,  and  therefore 
assigned  to  it  a  quite  special  place  distinct 
from  and  co-ordinate  with  the  categorical 
judgment.  Kant's  predecessor  Wolff  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  tended  towards  the  view,  fre- 
quently taken,  and  to  some  extent  encouraged 
by  the  current  mode  of  defining  the  hypothetical 
judgment,  that  the  hypothetical  judgment  is  a 
subordinate  form  of  the  categorical,  the  real 
assertion  being  the  consequent  which  is  put 
forward  not  absolutely,  as  in  the  categorical, 
but  subject  to  an  expressed  condition.     (b.a.) 

From  this  point  of  view  (which  indeed  is 
the  only  tenable  one),  hypotheticals  are 
characterized  only  by  their  composite  charac- 
ter— they  are  statements  concerning  possible 
statements,  instead  of  concerning  terms ;  that 
is  to  say,  *\f  aiab,  c  la  d*  affirms  the  invari- 
able sequence  (whether  empirical  or  inferential) 
of  'e  IB  d*  upon  '  a  is  6.'  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  doctrine  that  the  hypothetical 
proposition  does  not  deserve  the  extreme 
amount  of  attention  that  has  been  given  it — 
it  is  of  no  greater  consequence  for  logic  than 
many  other  relations  that  are  constantly 
affirmed  to  hold  between  statements  (some 
universal  in  quality  and  some  particular) ;  as, 
unless  aisbf  eiBd;  not  only  if  a  is  6,  is  c  {£; 
never  when  a  is  b,  ia  c  d)  though  a  is  6,  c  is 
sometimes  d,  Sigwart^  returning  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  showed  (187 1)  that  the 
hypothetical  judgment  asserts  the  sure  follow- 
ing of  the  vaHdity  of  the  consequent  upon  the 
validity  of  the  antecedent,  and  that  by  this 
alone  it  deserves  the  name  of  judgment,  (cl.f.) 

Herbart,  from  his  modification  of  the  formal 
doctrine,  was  led  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  categorical  judgment,  and  deciding  that 
it  was  not  existential,  practically  identified  it 
with  the  hypothetical,  a  view  from  which 
conceptualist  logic  can  hardly  free  itself.  His 
follower,  Drobisch,  introduced  a  distinction 
between  qualitative  predications  and  predica- 
tions of  relation,  the  latter  embracing  the 
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hypothetical  Boole,  accepting  the  view  that 
the  hypothetical  ie  an  assertion  aboat  the  trath 
of  an  assertion,  called  it  a  secondary  pro- 
position, defined  the  '  universe  of  discoarse  * 
in  such  secondary  propositions  as  being  the 
time  at  which  they  together  hold  good,  and 
so  brought  them  within  the  scope  of  his 
general  symbolic  method. 

Venn's  treatment  from  this  point  of  yiew 
(Symbolte  Logic,  chap,  viii),  and  his  discus- 
sion of  the  more  philosophical  questions  in- 
volved {Empirical  Logic,  chap,  x),  are  of  special 
interest.  Much  acute  discussion  will  be  found 
in  Keynes  {Formal  Logic),  who  adopts  and 
works  out  a  distinction  between  the  conditional 
and  the  hypothetical,  resembling  that  above 
indicated  between  concrete  and  abstract  rela- 
tions. The  best  historical  account  of  views 
is  that  of  Sigwart  {Beitr,  z,  Lehre  des  hyp, 
Urth^  1871) ;  see  also  his  Logik,  §§  35-6, 49- 
50.  A  psychological  discussion  of  judgments 
and  syllogisms,  in  which  a  classification  is 
reached  on  the  basis  of  belief,  and  the  hypo- 
thetic is  made  a  fundamental  form,  is  to  be 
found  in  Baldwin,  Handb,  of  PaychoL,,  i.  chap. 

xiv.       Cf.    JUDGMEKT,    CATEGOBICAIi     JUDO- 

MEKT,  Syllogism,  and  Infebence.        (b.a.) 

Hypoth0tio«l  Bnalim.  Cobmothbtic 
Idealism  (q.  v.).    See  Idealism,  passim. 

Hsrpothetioal  Zmp«ratiye :  see  Cate- 
gobical  Impebative. 

HypotlMtioal  Korality:  see  Absolute 
Ethics. 

Hysteria  [Or.  vaT€pa,  the  womb]:  Ger. 
ffyeterie;  Fr.  hysteric;  Ital.  ist^rimno. 
The  term  hysteria  is  used  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent senses  that  it  should  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  serious  term  unless  the  context  shows 
what  definition  is  implied.  The  common  but 
objectionable  usage  covers  states  of  deficient 
emotional  control  and  states  of  'imaginary' 
diseases.  The  common  medical  usage  is  a 
little  less  crude,  but  fails  to  rise  to  a  clear 
definition  of  what  is  implied  by  '  imaginary.' 
In  neurological  literature  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  limit  the  term  to  those  psycho- 
genic disorders  which  Charcot  and  his  school 
have  worked  out:  disorders  of  function  de- 
pending usually  on  subconscious  states  of 
mind  of  the  nature  of  those  observed  in 
hypnotism.  Lloyd  defines  it  as  a  peycho- 
neurosis,  of  which  the  physical  symptoms  are 
the  most  conspicuous,  tending  to  disguise  the 
(really  fundamental)  mental  phenomena  and 
to  simulate  superficially  the  effects  of  various 
organic  diseases.  (A.M.) 

The  etymology  of  the  term  reflects  the  sup- 


posed connection  of  this  disorder  (a  view 
dominant  until  within  recent  times)  with 
uterine  troubles.  While  the  name  is  retained 
this  view  is  abandoned,  and  even  the  qpecial 
association  of  hysterical  symptoms  with  the 
female  sex  must  be  modified. 

If  insanity  may  be  considered  as  a  disorder 
in  the  functionally  highest  layers  of  the  cortex 
(which  involve  the  most  complex  inteUectnal 
processes,  and  inhibition  of  which  renders 
control  impossible),  hysteria  may  be  oonsidered 
to  involve  the  next  lower  level  of  functional 
action,  which  is  amenable  to  controL  Its  di»- 
turbance  is  consistent  with  intellectual  ability, 
and  is  liable  to  bring  with  it  sensori-motor 
disorders  (Mercier).  Hysteria  is  best  oon- 
sidered a  special  type  or  tendency  of  neurotic 
or  psychopathic  instability  which  comes  either 
as  an  abnormality  of  development  (constitu- 
tional inferiority)  Qr  as  a  feature  of  acquired 
nervous  disturbances.  In  accordance  with 
the  view  that  hysteria  is  a  tendency  or  dia- 
thesis rather  than  a  disease,  and  that  mental 
characteristics  form  its  distinctive  features, 
these  aspects  may  be  first  considered. 

Sukjeds  of  HysUria,  Hysteria  exhibits  its 
connection  with  other  forms  of  nervous  dis- 
orders in  its  hereditary  relations ;  neuropathic 
families  present  cases  of  distinct  insanity,  of 
epilepsy,  and  of  hysteria  in  close  connection. 
While  it  may  come  on  earlier,  it  is  most  apt 
to  appear  soon  after  puberty,  the  ages  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  being  most  productive  of 
it.  The  complex  unfoldment  and  enbuqgement 
of  emotions  and  ideas  which  ensue  at  this 
time  make  it  a  period  of  special  stress  and 
strain,  a  crisis  in  which  any  latent  nervous 
instability  is  especially  apt  to  become  manifest 
The  more  marked  suddenness  of  onset  of  this 
period  in  woman,  its  more  automatic  relations 
with  her  physical  economy,  her  deeper  emo- 
tional development  and  the  greater  restraint 
of  expression  and  action  which  social  custom 
places  upon  her,  contribute  to  a  feminine  pre- 
ponderance of  hysteria.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  so  marked  as  was  formerly  considered; 
hysteria  in  males  is  quite  common,  and 
certain  French  statistics  show  that  in  the 
lower  classes  hysteria  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  while  in  the  higher  social 
strata  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  certain 
that  lack  of  rational  interests  and  occupations, 
of  wholesome  outlets  for  natural  instincts,  as 
well  as  hereditary  taint,  contribute  to  the 
development  of  hysteria.  Emotional  shock, 
long-continued  anxiety  or  strain,  and  a  large 
number  of  special  disorders  which  deplete  or 
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unbalance  the  nervous  system  may  act  as 
special  excitants  of  hysteria. 

Mental  Symptoms.  Exaggerated  impres- 
sionability, the  liability  to  tremulous  emotion 
on  slight  provocation,  undue  concentration 
upon  self,  a  craving  for  sympathy,  a  limited 
power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  irreso- 
luteness,  imperfectly  controlled  action — ^these 
are  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  hysterically  disposed  temperament.  They 
do  not  constitute  insanity,  and  indeed  the 
mental  disorder  may  be  very  slight.  The 
outrageous  and  improper  actions  at  times  per- 
formed are  recognized  by  the  patient  to  be 
the  result  of  a  want  of  controL  As  in  all 
temperamental  abnormalities,  there  are  endless 
degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  and 
in  hysteria  especially  the  variety  of  the  mental 
symptoms  and  the  doubt  which  is  cast  on  their 
genuineness  by  a  probable  admixture  of  im- 
posture renders  the  state  most  difficult  to 
describe.  While  the  craftiness  and  subtlety 
of  certain  hysterical  subjects  must  be  fully 
admitted,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  disease 
itself  as  in  any  way  a  sham;  although  one 
must  admit  the  proneness  to  deception,  which 
in  some  cases  becomes  a  dominant  passion  for 
falsehood  and  deceit,  and  in  others  is  only  the 
natural  resource  of  a  temperament  longing 
for  sympathy  and  interest.  Apart  from  the 
sensory  and  motor  disorders,  the  true  nature 
of  which  is  indicated  by  their  amenability 
to  suggestion  and  psychic  influences,  it  is 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  detect  any  tangible 
mental  abnormalities. 

Sensory  Disorders,  Hyperaesthesia,  anaes- 
thesia, pain,  and  perverted  forms  of  sensibility 
(dysaesthesia,  paraesthesia)  are  most  common. 
Excessive  tenderness  in  certain  regions 
(abdomen,  epigastrium,  spine,  ovary,  joints) 
is  a  frequent  symptom,  the  hysterical  nature 
of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  elimina- 
tion of  true  objective  causes.  Certain  spots 
or  areas  may  exhibit  anaesthesia  or  analgesia ; 
these  may  be  superficial  or  so  deep  that 
needles  may  be  thrust  into  the  skin  without 
evoking  pain  or  sensation.  The  conjunctiva 
may  be  quite  insensitive  to  touch.  There 
may  be  hemianaesthesia,  limited  to  the  entire 
half  of  the  body  and  affecting  the  special 
senses  as  well,  or  affecting  only  certain  uni- 
lateral tactile  areas.  Frequently  the  patient 
is  unaware  of  the  anaesthesia. 

The  psychical  origin  of  such  anaesthesias 
is  indicated  by  their  sensibility  to  sug- 
gestion and  'transfer'  (see  below).  In  the 
sphere  of  the  special  senses  may  occur  intoler- 


ance of  light,  abnormal  acuity  of  vision,  sub- 
jective sensations  of  flashes,  bad  tastes  or 
odours,  partial  deafness,  &c.  The  craving  for 
unnatural  and  distasteful  articles  of  food  is 
referred  to  disorders  of  taste.  Specially  note- 
worthy are  the  yisual  troubles;  the  most 
frequent  being  the  narrowing  of  the  visual 
field,  usually  aSecting  both  eyes,  but  one  more 
than  the  other.  The  absence  of  ocular  and 
tactile  reflexes  is  frequently  noted,  as  well  as 
the  capricious  and  variable  character  of  the 
sensory  disorders  in  general.  These  are  ex- 
tremely common,  and  again  indicate  a  partici- 
pation of  centres  lower  than  those  connected 
with  the  mental  symptoms. 

Motor  Disorders.  These  occur  mainly  in 
the  form  of  (i)  spasms,  (2)  convulsions,  and 
(3)  various  paralyses.  ( i )  Characteristic  forms 
of  spasms  are  the  globus  hystericus,  which  is 
described  as  though  a  lump  were  rising  from 
the  epigastrium  to  the  throat  and  there 
causing  a  choking  and  flow  of  tears.  Spas- 
modic cough,  respiratory  difficulties,  vomiting, 
stomachic  or  intestinal  spasms,  and  both  tonic 
and  clonic  spasms  of  muscles  may  be  present, 
and  in  some  cases  may  disappear  suddenly 
after  enduring  for  months  or  years.  The 
mixture  of  laughter  and  weeping  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  example  of  hysterical  spasm. 
Contractures  have  been  noted,  especially  by 
French  observers.  They  may  persist  during 
sleep,  resist  slight  etherization,  and  yield  only 
to  electric  stimulation.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
they  may  be  aroused  by  slight  tapping  or 
excitation  as  well  as  by  psychical  causes.  (2) 
Convulsive  seizures  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  pronounced  hysteria.  These  maybe  preceded 
by  a  feeling  of  choking,  a  pain,  headache, 
vertigo,  or  the  like ;  they  rarely  come  with  ex- 
treme suddenness,  and  are  frequently  resisted 
by  the  patient  for  some  time.  If  the  patient 
falls,  severe  injury  or  dangerous  positions  are 
avoided  (unlike  the  epileptic).  The  result- 
ing spasms  are  irregular  (seldom  clonic); 
opisthotonos — a  position  in  which  the  body 
is  arched  backwards  and  rests  on  the  head  and 
heels — is  noted  by  French  observers.  The 
avoidance  of  injury  in  falling,  the  use  of 
language,  and  other  symptoms  indicate  that  the 
unconsciousness  in  the  hysterical  fit  is  partial 
only.  (3)  Lessened  muscular  power  and  any 
degree  and  form  of  paralysis  may  occur  affecting 
the  visceral  or  voluntary  system.  Hysteric^ 
aphonia  is  a  common  variety.  In  this  the 
voice  alone  is  affected,  and  a  characteristic 
whisper  is  used.  In  hysterical  mutism  the 
defect  is  more  psychical,  and  all  spoken  lan- 
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g^age  is  lost,  even  the  most  common  words,  so 
often  retained  in  true  aphasia;  intelligence 
is  unimpaired,  there  is  a  desire  to  speak,  and 
writing  proceeds  fluently.  The  legs  are  apt 
to  he  concerned  in  paresis,  with  rigidity  in 
thighs  and  feet,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  arms. 
Paraplegias  and  ahnormalities  in  response  to 
electrictd  stimuli  are  frequent.  Hysterical 
paralysis  can  he  distinguished  from  true 
organic  paralysis  only  hy  carefully  noting  the 
absence  of  symptoms  of  true  organic  disorders. 
There  is,  too,  in  hysteria,  a  characteristic  want 
of  effort,  indicating  a  defect  in  will  power, 
resembling  that  in  awaking  from  sleep.  The 
tendency  to  sudden  disappearance,  to  modifi- 
cation by  suggestion,  witii  the  accompanying 
mental  symptoms,  is  a  significant  mark  of 
hysterical  paralyses. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  charac- 
teristic change  is  the  predominance  of  dis- 
orders of  whole  psychogenetic  complexes  of 
movements,  e.  g.  disorders  of  the  use  of  the 
legs  for  walki^,  while  the  patient  can  still 
climb ;  without  involvement  of  those  features 
which  are  not  under  psychic  control,  i.e. 
without  influence  on  reflexes,  electric  re- 
action of  nerves  and  muscles,  &c. 

Bodily  Condition.  Disorders  of  circulation 
and  digestion  are  common.  A  tendency  to 
syncope,  palpitation,  high  temperatures  of 
short  duration,  unusual  sensations  of  cold  and 
heat,  have  been  noted ;  as  have  also  vomiting, 
accumulation  of  gas  iu  the  digestive  tract, 
abnormal  secretions,  difficulty  in  taking  food, 
constipation,  and  the  like. 

HysterogenicZonu,  The  existence  of  certain 
areas,  stimulation  of  which  by  pressure  may 
provoke  or  arrest  the  paroxysm  of  hysteria, 
was  indicated  by  Charcot  (1873) ;  not  only 
in  the  ovarian  region,  but  particularly  the 
definite  regions  of  the  head  and  trunk.  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  dysaesthesias, 
and  may  be  related  to  these.  Their  variability 
in  some  cases,  and  the  fact  that  pressure  may 
both  provoke  or  arrest  the  attack,  indicate 
the  psychic  factor  in  this  process. 

Hysteria  and  Bypnoaia,  Whether  one 
maintains,  with  Charcot  and  his  supporters, 
that  hypnosis  is  a  neurosis  with  definite 
stages  and  somatic  symptoms,  or,  with  the 
Nancy  school,  that  mental  suggestion  is  the 
one  sufficient  clue  to  the  entire  range  of  phe- 
nomena, the  existence  of  a  speciid  relation 
between  hysteria  and  hypnosis  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  produce  the 
deeper  stages  and  the  more  unusual  pheno- 
mena of  hypnotic  suggestion  in   hysterical 


subjects  than  in  others.  According  to  Charcot 
the  relation  is  more  intimate;  the  grande 
hjrpnotisme  with  its  definite  forms  (lethargy, 
catalepsy,  and  somnambulism),  its  marked 
bodily  stigmata  and  83rmptom8,  its  hypnogenic 
spots,  its  spasms,  &c.,  occurs  almost  wholly  in 
hysterical  patients.  Hypnotism  has  also  been 
used  as  a  means  of  study  of  the  hysterical 
condition;  it  has  been  found,  for  instance, 
that  while  the  anaesthetic  or  paralytic  arm  of 
an  hysterical  subject  is  apparently  devoid  of 
sensation  and  voluntary  control,  it  do^  re- 
spond to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  hypnotic 
condition  by  touches  and  movements.  Such 
observations,  which  have  been  ingeniously 
varied  (see  Janet,  L*Automatiame  payeho- 
logiqtie),  are  of  importance  in  the  study  of 
automatism  and  disorders  of  Pebsokality 
(q.v.).  Cf.  Htpnosib,  and  Hystebo-efilspsy. 

Historiedl.  Apart  frt>m  the  variations  in 
the  conceptions  of  this  malady,  and  particularly 
its  relations  with  ovarian  troubles  and  its 
dependence  upon  nervous  conditions  (see  F^, 
as  cited  below,  551  ff.),  hysteria  has  been  of 
importance  historically  because  it  furnishes 
the  clue  to  many  of  the  phenomena  of  posses- 
sion and  ecstasy,  of  Witghcbapt  (q-v.),  de- 
monomania,  and  mental  epidemics  (F6r^,  loc. 
cit.,  451  ff.).  The  paroxysm  of  hysteria  so 
suggestive  of  possession,  Uie  anaesthetic  spots 
found  in  witches,  the  marvellous  sudden  cures 
at  holy  shrines,  as  well  as  the  special  suscepti- 
bility of  hysterical  persons  to  suggestion  and 
contagion,  indicate  some  of  the  directions  in 
which  modem  study  illuminates  the  phenomena 
of  the  past  (cf.  White,  The  Warfare  of  Science 
with  Theology,  1 896,  chap,  xvi ;  and  Lehmann, 
Aherglavbe  u.  Zavberei^  1899)* 

Literaiure:  art.  Hysteria,  in  Tuke's  Diet, 
of  Psychol.  Med.  (1892) ;  Gilles  de  la  Tou- 
BBTTS,  Traits  de  THyst^rie  (3  vols.,  1896-8); 
A.  P1TBB8,  Le^ns  sur  THyst^e  (2  vols., 
1 891);  Pbeston,  Hysteria  and  allied  Con- 
ditions (1897);  Janet,  l^tat  mental  des  Hys- 
t^riques  (1894);  Ch.  F^bb,  Hysteria,  in 
Twentieth  Cent.  Pract.  of  Med.,  x  (1897,  with 
bibliography);  Breubb  and  Fbbud,  Stud, 
il.  Hysteric  (1895);  general  works  on  Patho- 
logy (q.  v.,  notably  Ghascot).        (j.j.-ajl) 

Hytwo-epllepny :  Ger.  HysUto-epiUpeie] 
Fr.  hystSro-^pH^pne ;  Ital.  ietero-^nlesiia, 
A  term  which  has  its  origin  in  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  many  forms  of  con- 
vulsions of  true  epilepsy  or  true  hysteria.  It 
is  also  applied  to  those  cases  of  hysteria  in 
which  convulsions  occur  (grande  hyst^rie  of 
Charcot). 
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The  paroxysms  in  this  form  of  disorder  may 
be  violent;  the  patient  often,  after  distinct 
anra^  falls  with  a  cry,  more  completely  loses 
consciousness  than  in  ordinary  hysteria,  pre- 
sents tonic  convulsions  usually  more  marked 
on  the  side  where  dysaesthesia  or  paralysis 
has  been  manifested,  and  may  go  through  a 
series  of  flexions  and  extensions  of  the  whole 
trunk,  which  are  either  general  writhings  or 
movements  coarsely  suggestive  of  the  influence 
of  various  passions.  This  epileptic  stage, 
which  comes  first,  has  many  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  true  epilepsy :  the  suspension  of 
respiration,  the  swelling  of  the  neck,  the 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  position  of  the 
limbs.  But  the  subsequent  irregular  move- 
mentS;  the  admixture  of  speech  mimicry  and 
other  mental  elements,  as  well  as  the  personal 
history  of  the  patient  and  the  absence  of  other 
epileptic  symptoms,  are  sufficient  to  differen- 
tiate the  one  from  the  other.  Fixed  positions 
or  contractions  are  apt  to  occur,  and  are  often 
maintained  during  sleep  and  for  a  long  time. 
In  addition  the  dysaesthesias  and  paralyses, 


the  pain  and  hysterogenic  Eones,  the  curious 
disorders  of  vision  and  voice,  which  have  been 
described  as  characteristic  of  severe  cases  of 
hysteria,  are  equally  characteristic  of  hystero- 
epilepsy.     See  Hybtbbia. 

Literature :  Charcot,  Lemons  sur  les  Mala- 
dies du  Syst^me  nerveux  (1886),  i.  chap,  iii  ; 
RiCHEB,  L'£tude  clinique  sur  THyst^ro- 
^pilepsie  (1881);  also  citations  under  Hys- 
teria. (J.J.) 

Systeron  Protaron  fOr.  vtmpov  Trp^fpov]. 
A  form  of  the  Fallacy  (q.  v.)  of  PeUtio  Prin- 
dpii,  consisting  in  reversal  of  the  true  objec- 
tive order  of  reason  and  consequent,  or  sign 
and  signified. 

In  the  concrete  the  fallacy — a  very 
common  one — occurs  partly  because  the 
order  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  generally 
different  from  the  logical,  objective  order, 
partly  because  the  interconnectedness  of  con- 
ditions in  nature  prevents  our  recognizing  the 
true  order  of  dependence.  It  is  possible  that 
the  time-order  of  our  perceptions,  e.  g.,  may 
reverse  the  real  order  of  dependence.       (r.a.) 
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Z  and  ICe.  Synonymoos  with  subject-self 
and  object-self.  See  Self  (also  for  foreign 
equivalents).  (j.m.b.) 

Z  (in  logicV  Symbol  for  the  particular 
affirmative  jaogment:  'Some  men  are  fools.' 
Cf.  A  (in  logicV  (j.m.b.) 

TftTnhllem  (or  JamUiciui).  Lived  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  century  a.d.  A  Neo-Platonic 
phUoflopher,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Porphyry. 
Many  of  his  writings  are  extant.  See  Alsx- 
ANDSiAN  School. 

Zoonolatry :  see  Imags-wobbhip. 

Zd :  see  Idant,  and  Biophobb. 

Zda&t  [no  specific  formation  according 
to  Weismann — E.B.P.]  (the  same  in  other 
languages).  The  hypothetical  unit  resulting 
from  the  aggregation  of  biophores,  deter- 
minants, and  ids  (all  Weismann's  terms). 

Suggested  by  Weismann,  1891  {Gem^ 
Plasm,  £ng.  trans.,  1893).  (o.ll.m.) 

ZdM  [Or.  28ca]:  Ger.  Idee,  VoreUUung 
(presentation);  Fr.idSe;  Ital. idea, ngffpreeen" 
tazione.  The  reproduction/  with  a  more  or 
less  adequate  Ii^OB  (q.  v.),  of  an  object  not 
actually  present  to  the  senses.    (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

The  partial  reproduction  by  the  image  is 
dibtingraished  from  actual  perception  by  various 
alleged  characteristics — on  which,  however, 
authorities  differ — such  as  difference  in  degree 
of  intensity  and,  perhaps, In^ind  of  intensity, 
comparative  absence  of. detail,  comparative 
independence  of  bodily  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  subject,  and  comparative  dependence 
on  mental  activity. 

The  earlier  English  usage  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  following  passage  from  Locke: 
'  I  must  at  the  entrance  beg  pardon  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  idea  which  he  [the 
reader]  will  find  in  the  following  treatise ;  it 


being  that  term  which  I  think  beet  to  stand 
for  whatever  is  the  object  of  the  onderatand- 
ing  when  a  man  thinks.  I  have  used  it  to 
express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm, 
notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the 
mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking; 
and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  using  it' 
(Eeeay  on  Human  Undersianding,  L  vi.  §  8). 
In  this  passage  the  term  is  applied  to  objects 
apprehended,  and  not  to  the  subjective  state 
or  process  of  apprehending  them.  Further, 
objects  as  perceived  by  means  of  actual  sensa- 
tions are  included  under  the  term,  as  weQ  as 
objects  represented  independently  of  actual 
sensations.  In  Hume  the  subjective  process 
of  apprehension  is  simply  confused  with  the 
object  as  apprehended ;  but  he  makes  a  sharp 
distinction  between  perceptual  experiences, 
which  he  calls  impressions,  and  ideas,  which 
are,  according  to  him,  always  fainter  re- 
productions of  previous  impreasional  ex- 
periences. 

The  Oerman  Vorstellung  is  not  uncommonly 
used  so  as  to  cover  both  perception  and  idea 
in  the  narrower  sense  (cf.  I^sskntatiok). 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  give  the  term 
*  idea '  the  same  wide  application  in  English. 
It  is,  for  instance,  so  used  in  Titchener's  Outline 
ofPeychology,  But  the  English  tradition  since 
Hume  is  against  this  usage,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  adopting  it.  The 
definition  either  of  percept  or  idea,  or  both,  as 
a  group  of  sensations  oz;  sensory  elements,  so- 
called  '  centrally  initiated  sensations '  (see 
Sensation),  implies  a  particular  psydio- 
logical  theory.  The  definition  we  have  given 
might  be  provisionally  adopted  by  all  psycho- 
logists. 

Literaltwrei  Lockb,  loc.  cit.;  Hums,  Treatise 
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of  Human  Nature,  Bk.  L  R.  I.  §  i ;  Titch- 
SNEB,  Outline  of  Psychol.,  Ft.  II.  chap.  vii. 
§  43,  with  which  contrast  Primer  of  Psychol., 
chap.  vi.  §§  38-9;  Wabd,  art.  Psychology, 
Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  57  ff.;  Wundt, 
Physiol.  Psychol.,  ii.  i  ff. ;  Baldwin,  Elements 
of  P^choL,  glossary.  (o.f.s.,  j.h.b.) 

Idea  (in  philosophy) :  see  Idealism,  and 
Platonism.  Of.  also  extensive  citations  in 
Eisler,  Worterh.  d.  phUos.  Begrtffe,  '  Idee.' 

Zdoa-Hwce.  An  idea  considered  as  having 
a  dynamic  property  or  as  heing  a  force. 

A  rendering  of  the  French  Id^e-force  used 
hy  Fouill6e  {Psychol,  des  Idiea-Jbrces),  who 
has  developed  the  theory  that  mental  develop- 
ment proceeds  hy  the  interplay  of  original 
idea-forces.  (j.m.b.) 

Ideal:  Ger.  (i)  vorsUUend  (=  ideating), 
(2)  idsal;  Fr.  idSai;  Ital.  idecde.  (i)  The 
adjective  of  Idea  (q.  v.).  See  also  Ideation, 
for  distinction  from  ideational. 

(2)  That  which  we  suppose  would  he  com- 
pletely satisfying,  if  we  were  ahle  to  attain 
it,  is  called  the  ideal  of  its  kind :  the  moral 
ideal  is  the  morally  satisfying ;  the  ideal  self, 
the  self  which  would  have  no  lack  to  itself ;  the 
aesthetic  ideal,  that  which  satisfies  the  demand 
for  beauty ;  the  ideal  gun,  one  that  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  accurate  shooting. 

The  mode  of  consciousness  involved  in 
'setting-up,'  'entertaining,'  or  'having'  an 
ideal  is  complex  and  obscure.  Many  writers 
consider  the  ideal  a  conception,  but  one 
rarely,  if  ever,  realized  in  knowledge,  life,  &c. 
Bat  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  this  state  of  con- 
sciousness that  the  demand  goes  out  beyond 
the  actual  conception;  it  never  stops  with 
the  relatively  satisfying,  but  aims  always  at 
what  is  still  more  satisfying. 

Other  writers  accordingly  find  the  ideal 
to  be  not  an  actual  thought  or  conception, 
but  a  mixed  conative-affective  mode,  which 
is  a  function  of  the  actual  thought :  a  mode 
which  essentially  anticipates  further  thought, 
and  so  demands  something  that  can  never  be 
actually  apprehended  by  thought.  This  meets 
the  great  difficulty  that  no  one  can  state  his 
ideal,  in  any  department  of  knowledge.  The 
case  is  not  different  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  ideal  seems  to  be  fulfilled,  as  when 
we  say  that  the  circle  fulfils  the  ideal  of 
roundness ;  for  there  the  term  ideal  has  the 
meaning  merely  of  adequate  definition,  and 
the  peculiar  mode  of  consciousness  in  question 
is  not  present  at  all. 

The  conative  element  in  the  psychosis  is  so 
strong  that  the  term  is  mainly  significant  in 


spheres  demanding  achievement  and  practical 
adjustment;  in  philosophical  construction, 
art,  and  conduct.  The  term  is  used  in  ethics 
(see  Ideal,  moral,  and  End)  for  the  theoretical 
determination  of  the  highest  end.  But  great 
confusion  has  arisen  from  the  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish what  such  an  ideal  would  consist  in, 
and  the  individual's  state  of  mind  of  which 
his  ideal  is  a  function.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  ideal 
of  the  ethical  life  is  realized  when  the  in- 
dividual's end  is  subserving  an  ideal  of  a  very 
different  character. 

But  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the 
ideal  are  embodied  in  the  constructions 
actually  made,  and  progress  toward  the  ideal 
is  made  only  by  a  series  of  such  embodiments. 
It  is  this  which  differentiates  and  marks  off 
an  ideal.  In  this  sense  the  ideal  is  thought 
or  conceived.  It  is  a  sort  of  imminent  end 
which  dominates  the  schame  of  development ; 
although  for  this  very  reason  consciousness 
cannot  anticipate  its  own  outcome,  nor  grasp 
the  ideal  itself  in  a  single  act  of  thought.  Cf. 
Intbnt. 

Literatt^e :  general  works  on  psychology 
and  ethics.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 

Ideal  (in  aesthetics),  (i)  Consisting  in 
ideas,  having  meaning  or  significance,  as 
contrasted  with  the  formal  or  sensuous  ele- 
ment in  a  work  of  art;  e.g.  the  ideal  content 
of  a  picture,  of  music,  Ac.  (2)  A  self-existing, 
changeless  archetype,  of  which  all  finite  forms 
or  human  images  of  beauty  are  imperfect 
copies,  i.e.  Plato's  idea  of  beauty  (see 
Beautt,  I).  '  The  true  and  absolute  ideal  is 
God'  (Cousin).  (3)  The  embodiment  in  an 
individual  (real  or  imaged)  of  what  is  valued 
aesthetically  by  an  individual,  a  race.  Sec; 
e.g.  'Apollo  was  the  Greek  ideal  of  manly 
beauty.'    This  may  take  three  distinct  forms : 

ia)  what  belongs  especially  to  the  Type 
q.  V.)  may  be  emphasized  to  the  neglect  of 
the  distinctively  characteristic  (so  Winckel- 
mann's  conception  of  the  Greek  ideal);  (6) 
what  is  distinctively  characteristic  of  tne 
individual  may  be  intensified  (rai*e) ;  (c)  the 
representation  may  be  modified  freely  under 
the  influence  of  more  subjective  considera- 
tions, viz.  the  artist's  own  personal  selection 
of  the  point  of  view,  or  of  the  aspects  of  the 
subject  or  scene  which  appeal  to  his  aesthetic 
feeling  (the  more  usual  popular  conception 
of  the  term).  (4)  Actually  embodying  some 
concept  or  value,  as  'He  made  an  ideal 
Hamlet '  (this  is  similar  to  (3),  but  is  wider 
as  involving  the  notion  of  corresponding  to 
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a  concept  as  well  as  a  valae,  and  is  thus  akin 
to  the  mathematical  and  physical  nse  of  the 
term ;  e.  g.  an  ideal  solid  is  one  that  is  per- 
fectly rigid).  (5)  Existing  merely  in  idea, 
opposed  to  real.  This  use  seems  to  he  derived 
from  hoth  (i)  and  (3  e).  (6)  Arising  from 
an  idea  and  having  the  unity  character- 
istic of  an  idea,  in  the  phrase  '  ideal  motion ' 
used,  by  Onmey  to  describe  the  process  of 
perceiving  musical  form  (Power  of  Sound, 
chap.  viii). 

For  the  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ideal  see  Idbaij,  Beauty,  IV,  and  Abt,  m, 
and  cf.  Chabactbbistic,  and  Expbebsion. 
For  the  process  of  forming  ideals,  see  Ibcagina- 
TiON,  and  Idealization. 

Literature:  see  the  general  histories  of 
aesthetics,  given  under  Abt,  and  Beauty; 
for  the  present  usage,  the  works  under  Aes- 
thetics, and  especially  those  under  Idealiza- 
tion and  Realism.  See  also  Biblioo.  D, 
a,  d,  (j.h.t.) 

Ideal  (moral),  (i)  That  which  we  suppose 
would  satisfy  our  moral  nature  if  we  were 
able  to  attain  it.    Cf.  Ideal  (2). 

As  contrasted  with  moral  End  (q.v.),  the 
ideal  is  a  state  of  attainment  reached  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  end.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  an 
Intent  (q.  v.)  than  an  end.  It  is  important 
that  this  distinction  should  be  made,  since  the 
question  of  the  ideal  is  often  made  the  same 
as  that  of  the  end ;  that  is,  it  is  sought  to 
determine  the  ideal  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual's end.  (J.M.B.) 
(2)  The  conception  by  reference  to  which 
man's  conduct  should  be  regulated,  or  to  which 
his  character  should  be  assimilated. 

Wherever  independent  ethical  reflection  has 
arisen,  a  rule  or  standard  has  been  sought  for 
the  discrimination  of  right  from  wrong ;  and 
this  rule  or  standard  is  either  itself  the  ideal 
for  man's  conduct  and  character  or  results 
from  that  ideal.  The  term  arose  from  the 
Platonic  use  of  'idea'  for  the  true  nature  or 
essence  of  a  thing.  The  moral  ideal  is  thus 
the  essence  of  goodness;  and,  in  modem 
usage,  the  employment  of  the  term  ^ ideal' 
instead  of '  idea '  indicates  that  this  essential 
goodness  is  not  actually  realized,  but  in  need 
of  realization. 

Different  conceptions  of  the  ideal  of  man 
fix  the  differences  of  ethical  schools.  Thus 
the  various  hedonist  and  utilitarian  schools 
maintain  that  the  realization  of  pleasure,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  the  ideal ;  while  other 
schools  hold  it  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
dividual and  social  nature  or  the  performance 


of  the  moral  rules  laid  down  by  each  man's 
conscience.  Cf.  Ethioal  Thsobibs.  (w.B.a) 
Ideal  Kftftliin  :  see  Real  Idealism. 
Zdaalini  [Or.  tdca,  idea] :  Oer.  IdeaUemus ; 
Ft,  idialisme;  Ital.  idetdismo.  (i)  In  meta- 
physics :  any  theory  which  maintains  the 
universe  to  be  throughout  the  work  or  the 
embodiment  of  reason  or  mind. 

(2)  In  epistemology :  the  view  which  holds, 
in  opposition  to  Realism  (q.v.),  that  the  reality 
of  the  external  world  is  its  perceptibility. 

(i)  In  this  reference,  the  so-called  absolnte 
idealism  of  Hegel,  with  its  thesis  of  the  conver- 
tibility of  the  real  and  the  rational,  is  a  con- 
sistent and  ultimate  formulation  of  the  position. 
But  any  theory  which  seeks  the  explanation,or 
ultimate  raison  d^kre,  of  the  cosmic  evolution 
in  the  realization  of  reason,  self-conEciousness, 
or  spirit,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  included  under 
this  designation.  For  the  end  in  such  a  system 
is  not  only  the  result,  but,  as  the  determining 
priua  of  the  whole  process,  is  also  the  true 
world-buUding  power. 

The  diametrical  opposite  of  idealism  in  this 
sense  is  materialism  or,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  styled,  Natubausm  (q.v.,  2).    According 
to  this  view,  consistently  formulated,  the  uni- 
verse is  simply  a  brute  fieict,  or  collocation  of 
brute  facts,  under  the  sway  of  mechanical  law. 
'  Verily,  not  by  design,'  as  Lucretius  pats  it, 
'did  the  first  beginnings  of  things  station 
themselves  each  in  its  right  place  guided  by 
keen  intelligence,  but  because,  many  in  number 
and  shifting  about  in  many  ways  throughout 
the  universe,  they  are  driven  and  tormented 
by  blows  during  infinite  time  past;  after  trying 
motions  and  unions  of  every  kind,  at  length 
they  fall  into  arrangements  such  as  those  out 
of  which  this  our  sum  of  things  has  been 
formed,  and  by  which  it  is  preserved  through 
many  great  years  when  once  it  has  b^ 
thrown  into  theappropriate  motions '  {De  Rer%tm 
Natwra,  i.  1020).     In  other  words,  the  appa- 
rently rational  system  of  the  present  cosmos 
is  represented  as  a  happy  accident,  resulting 
from  one  of  the  infinite  casts  of  nature's  dice. 
This  system  might  be  fitly  called  the  Demo- 
critic,  as  the  idealistic  might  be  styled  the 
Platonico-Aristotelian.     The  principle  of  the 
one  is  ciMzyiei;,  blind  necessity  or  fate ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  other  is  purposive  reason. 

The  first  hi8toric(Bd  system  to  which  the 
name  of  idealism  is  applied  by  common  con- 
sent is  that  of  Plato.  In  Plato's  system  reality 
does  not  belong  to  the  ever-changing  world 
of  sense;  true  being  is  found  in  the  incor- 
poreal essences  or  ideas,  which  communicate 
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to  phenomena  whateyer  permanent  existence 
and  knowability  they  possess.  These  pore 
forms  exist  in  a  supersensuoos  world  by  them- 
selves, and  their  relation  to  the  world  of 
phenomena  is  indicated  by  Plato  only  by  the 
help  of  metaphors.  The  ideal  world  of  Plato 
is  thus  not  so  much  a  world  of  spiritual  or 
self-conscious  existence  as  of  abstract  reason — 
a  system  of  abstract  rational  conceptions,  re- 
garded as  substances  and  powers.  It  must  be 
allowed,  however,  that  in  his  account  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  the  highest  and,  in  some  ways, 
the  all-embracing  concept,  he  formulates  in 
his  own  way  the  same  idea  of  an  absolute 
self-realizing  End  which  is  the  central  thought 
of  the  Aristotelian  system.  But  idealism, 
when  it  fiiils  to  demonstrate  its  thesis  of  the 
omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  mind  as 
the  all-sufficient  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
existence,  relapses  into  dualism;  and  this 
relapse  is  represented  in  Plato  by  the  neces- 
sity of  invoking,  besides  the  world  of  true 
being,  a  secondary  or  accessory  cause  r6  fiij  Sv, 
which  he  elsewhere  designates  ovayici},  and 
which  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of 
hindering  the  perfect  realization  of  the  ideas, 
and  thus  of  thwarting  the  purposeful  working 
of  the  Good.  Aristotle,  by  his  profound  con- 
ception of  development,  goes  far  to  overcome 
the  dualism  involved  in  the  transcendent  form 
of  Plato's  statement,  but  he  also  fails  to  elimi- 
nate the  non-rational  element  involved  in 
phenomenal  existence.  The  Aristotelian  irpwrf 
vXiy,  or  wholly  unformed  matter,  is  defined  as 
mere  possibility  which  is  not  actual.  Yet, 
says  Windelband,  it  is  not  merely  that  which 
is  not-being,  but  the  accessory  cause,  which 
evinces  itself  as  such  through  real  effects  (r6 
o£  ovjc  &rffv — sine  qua,  ncm).  Its  reality  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  forms  do  not  completely 
realize  themselves  in  individual  things,  and 
that  from  it  side-workings  (irofMi^df)  proceed, 
which  are  without  connection  with  the  pur- 
posively  active  form,  or  are  even  in  contradic- 
tion to  it.  From  matter  arises  that  which  is 
conceptually  indeterminate  {avfAfi€priK6s)  or  the 
accidental  {avrdfiarov) — the  lawless  and  pur- 
poseless in  nature.  Hence  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  distinguishes,  in  its  explanation  of 
nature,  as  did  Plato  in  the  PkUAus^  between 
final  causes  (r&  nl  UtKo)  and  mechanical  causes 
(r6  f  { tumyKfis) :  the  former  are  the  forms  which 
realize  themselves  in  matter ;  the  latter  reside 
in  matter,  out  of  which  proceed  side- workings 
and  counter-workings.  Thus  the  cosmic  pro- 
cesses are  regarded  by  Aristotle  ultimately 
under  the  analogy  of  the  plastic  artist,  who 


finds  in  the  hard  material  a  limit  to  th6 
realization  of  his  formative  thought.  This 
material  is,  indeed,  so  far  related  to  the  idea 
that  the  idea  can  present  itself  in  it,  at  least 
in  general,  and  yet  it  is  in  so  far  a  foreign, 
and  thus  an  independent,  element,  that  it  in 
part  opposes  itself  as  a  retarding  principle  to 
the  realizing  of  the  forms.  Ancient  philo- 
sophy did  not  overstep  this  dualism  between 
the  purposive  activity  of  the  form,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  resistance  of  matter  on  the 
other. 

In  modern  philosophy  the  term  idealism, 
in  this  metaphysical  sigDificaoce,  has  been 
mostly  used  in  connection  with  the  speculative 
systems  developed  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  out  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant 
Kant  speaks  of  his  own  philosophy  as  '  trans- 
cendental idealism,'  but,  as  so  applied,  the 
term  is  used  in  an  epistemological  reference 
which  will  presently  be  explained.  The 
Kantian  scheme  might,  indeed,  be  described 
as  idealism  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  inas- 
much as  it  regards  the  kingdom  of  ends — 
the  ethical  commonwealth  of  self-legislating 
spirits — as  the  noumenal  world  or  ultimate 
reality,  of  which  the  world  of  sense  is  the 
phenomenalization.  'Nature,'  Kant  says,; 
'assumes  a  unity  which  does  not  otherwise 
belong  to  it,  and  becomes  a  realm  or  system, 
only  when  viewed  in  relation  to  rational 
beings  as  its  ends'  {Werke,  iv.  286,  ed. 
Hartenstein,  1868).  But  the  term  is  not  so 
used  by  Kant  himself.  Fichte,  however, 
accepting  from  Kant  the  primacy  of  the 
practical  reason,  claims  the  name  idealism  as 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  his  own  system, 
and  draws  an  elaborate  series  of  distinctions 
between  idealism  and  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  which  he  calls  dogmatism.  The  ego, 
not  as  a  fact  or  a  thing  but  as  a  self-realizing 
activity  (Thathandlung),  constitutes  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  own  theory ;  every  doctrine,  on 
the  contrary,  is  dogmatic  which  starts  with 
the  existence  of  things  and,  taking  the  ego 
as  a  thing  among  things,  explains  it  in  the 
last  instance  as  their  product  (see  the  '  First 
Introduction  to  the  Wissentcfurftdehre,*  Werke, 
i.  4i9f.;  also  i.  119  f.). 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  describe  Fichte's 
system  as  ^  subjective '  idealism  in  contrast  to 
the  '  objective '  idealism  of  Schelling  and  the 
'  absolute '  idealism  of  Hegel.  The  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  usage  was  found  in  his  method 
of  starting  with  the  ego,  and  regarding  the 
non-ego  simply  as  the  antithesis  or  opposite 
of   the  ego — the  obstacle  (self-imposed,  no 
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^  3abt,  and  necessaiy,  bat  still  an  obstacle)  to 
the  realization  and  complete  self-expression 
of  the  intelligent  and  ethical  self.  Bnt  the 
usage  is  misleading,  in  so  far  as  the  ego  with 
which  Fichte  starts  is  not  the  individual  but 
the  absolute  ego.  Moreover,  the  term  subjec- 
tive idealism  has  come  to  be  used  exclusively 
in  an  epistemological  reference.  Fichte  him- 
self describes  his  idealism  as '  practical.'  'Our 
idealism  is  not  dogmatic  but  practical,  that 
Is,  it  determines  not  what  is  but  what  ought 
to  be'  (TTer^,  i.  156).  Nature,  according  to 
him,  is  simply  the  material  for  the  realization 
of  duty,  and  duty  is  an  eternal  soUen  or 
thou  shalt,  inspired  by  'the  idea  of  our 
absolute  existence.'  '  The  ego  demands  that 
it  shall  embrace  all  reality  and  fill  infinity. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  demand  there  lies  neces- 
sarily the  idea  of  the  absolutely  posited  in- 
finite ego'  (i.  277).  But  this  'idea  of  the 
ego '  exists  only  as  an  ideal  The  completion 
of  the  task  would  mean  that  the  ^go  had 
subdued  all  things  to  itself,  and  was  able  to 
view  them  as  determinations  of  its  own  exis- 
tence, but  the  extinction  of  opposition  would 
signify  the  cessation  of  the  strife  on  which 
morality  and  consciousness  depend.  Hence 
the  ideal  is  in  its  very  nature  unrealizable. 
It  was  this  'practical'  character  of  his 
idealism  which  made  Fichte  an  ethical  re- 
former, and  inspired  his  &mous  Addresses  to 
the  German  Naiion,  But  from  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view  the  theory  was  attacked  by 
Schelling  and  Hegel  as  an  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  idealistic  position,  inasmuch  as 
it  presents  the  idea  as  a  mere  sollen — an 
ought-to-be,  which  never  completely  is. 
Schelling's  'objective'  idealism  regards 
'  nature  as  visible  intelligence,  and  intelligence 
as  invisible  nature.'  In  other  words,  nature, 
apart  from  the  moral  activity  of  conscious 
beings,  is  already  a  system  of  ideal  forms,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
non-ego,  or  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  but 
as  itself  the  expression  of  the  same  reason 
which  comes  to  self-consciousness  in  man. 
Or,  according  to  the  somewhat  later  version 
of  Schelling's  theory,  known  as  the  Idbktity 
Philosophy  (q.  v.),  subject  and  object  are 
parallel  expressions  of  absolute  reason,  which, 
in  itself,  'coincides  precisely  with  the  indiffer- 
ence-point of  subjective  and  objective.'  Hegel's 
'  absolute '  idealism  regards  both  nature  and 
history  as  applied  logic.  Nature  is  merely 
'  the  other '  of  reason — a  petrified  intelligence, 
as  he  says  in  the  SchelUngian  manner — and 
in  history  we  have  the  process  of  absolute 


spirit,  the  necessary  stages  on  its  way  to 
complete  self-realization.  The  universe  is 
claimed,  therefore,  as  rational  through  and 
through  and  to  the  smallest  detail ;  'the  real 
is  rational  and  the  rational  is  real.'  Or,  as 
he  says  again  in  the  PhUasophy  of  Bigfu^ 
'  the  task  of  philosophy  is  to  understand  the 
"  what  is,"  for  "what  is"  is  reason.'  In  marked 
antithesis  to  Fichte,  he  disclaims  for  philo- 
sophy the  r61e  of  the  reformer;  the  idea  is 
in  fact  eternally  realized.  Hegel  even  goes 
occasionally  so  &r  as  to  represent  prc^^ress  as, 
from  this,  the  speculative  point  of  view,  an 
illusion.  'The  consummation  of  the  infinite 
end  consists  merely  in  removing  the  illnsicm 
which  makes  it  seem  still  unaooompliBhed. 
This  illusion  it  is  under  which  we  live,  and 
it  alone  supplies  the  actualizing  force  on 
which  our  interest  in  the  world  depends.  In 
the  course  of  its  process,  the  idea  makes  itself 
that  illusion  by  setting  up  an  antithesis  to 
confront  itself,  and  its  action  consists  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  illusion  which  it  has  created ' 
(Wallace,  Logic  ofHegd^  304)*  Even  BJegel, 
however,  seems,  in  those  pasEmges  in  which 
he  speaks  of  '  the  range  of  the  contingent'  in 
nature  and  history,  to  surrender  the  claim  to 
demonsti*ate  the  utter  rationality  of  existence. 
'  Who  but  a  Hegelian  philosopher,'  says  Pro- 
fessor James  trenchantly,  'ever  pretended 
that  reason  in  action  was  jmt  m  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  political  changes  in£uropet' 
(Prtnc.  of  Psyehoi.,  i.  553).  Whether,  there- 
fore, we  look  at  Aristotle  or  at  H^el,  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  the  finite  mind 
to  carry  through  in  detail  a  demonstration  of 
the  rationality  of  existence,  and  as  if  fiuth, 
accordingly,  must  unite  wiUi  insight  in  the 
idealistic  creed. 

(2)  Quite  a  different  sense  of  the  term  ideal- 
ism' emerges  in  connection  with  epistemology 
or  theory  of  knowledge.  In  this  reference,  whic^ 
belongs  entirely  to  modern  philosophy,  idealism, 
more  precisely  defined  as '  subjective  idealism,' 
is  opposed  to  realism.  The  realist  is  one  who 
considers  that  in  sense-perception  we  have 
assurance  of  the  presence  of  a  reality,  distinct 
from  the  modifications  of  the  perceiving  mind, 
and  existing  independently  of  our  perc^tions. 
The  idealist,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that 
the  reality  of  the  external  world  is  its  pei^ 
ceptibility ;  as  Berkeley,  the  founder  of  modem 
idealism,  expressed  it,  the  esse  of  things  is 
pereipi.  Mill's  so-called  'psychological '  theory 
of  the  belief  in  an  external  worlds  which 
resolves  its  reality  into  actual  sensations  and 
permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,  is  pro- 
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bably  the  most  typical  recent  form  of  the 
theory.  Kant's  definition  of  idealism  in  the 
Prolegomena,  framed  with  Berkeley  in  view, 
applies  eqoally  to  the  more  modem  version : 
'  Idealism  consists  in  the  assertion  that  there 
are  no  other  than  thinking  beings,  that  the 
other  things  which  we  believe  ourselves  to 
perceive  are  only  ideas  in  thinking  beings — 
ideas  in  fiict  to  which  there  is  no  correspon- 
dent object  outside  of  or  beyond  the  thinking 
beings.'  Idealism,  in  this  sense,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  outcome  of  the  belief  ihai  the  mind 
is  primarily  limited  in  knowledge  to  a  per- 
ception of  its  own  subjective  states,  or,  as 
Locke  puts  it,  that  'Uie  mind  in  all  its 
thoughts  and  reasonings  hath  no  other  im- 
mediate object  but  its  own  ideas  which  it 
alone  does  or  can  contemplate '  {Eseay^  IV. 
i.  i).  '  'It  is  evident,'  he  says  elsewhere,  'the 
mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of 
them/  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  common 
presupposition  of  modem  philosophy  from 
Descartes  to  Hume.  It  is  common  to  Descartes 
and  Locke,  who  believe  in  the  independent 
existence  of  the  external  world,  and  to  Berkeley 
and  Hume  who  deny  any  such  inference.  It  is 
inherent  in  Leibnitz's  conception  of  'window- 
less'  monads,  and  in  Spinoza's  view  of  the 
attribute  of  thought  as  self-contained.  Beid 
calls  it  'the  ideal  theory'  or  'the  theory  of 
ideas,'  and  traces  to  this  root  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  to  which  he  opposes  his  own  doctrine 
of  natural  realism  or  natural  dualism. 
Kant's  ReJuUUion  of  Idealiem  is  directed 
against  the  same  presupposition — namely,  that 
the  only  indubitable  certainty  is  the  certainty 
of  our  own  internal  states,  and  that  this  cer- 
tainty constitutes  (as  Descartes  makes  it  do) 
the  starting-point  of  knowledge.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  term  idealism  acquires  in 
the  hands  of  Kant  and  of  Hamilton  (elaborating 
the  doctrine  of  Beid  with  Kantian  additions) 
a  wider  application.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
Descartes,  who  is,  of  course,  not  an  idealist  in 
the  sense  of  denying  the  independent  existence 
of  the  extemid  world,  is  called  by  Kant 
'  problematical  idealism,'  because,  by  treating 
the  res  exUnsa  as  a  matter  of  inference  and 
belief,  it  places  its  reality  on  a  lower  level  of 
certainty  than  that  of  our  internal  states. 
Hamilton  applies  the  term  'cosmothetic 
idealism '  (or  '  hypothetical  dualism '),  in  the 
same  reference,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
implication,  to  '  the  great  migority  of  modem 
philosophers'  {Leeta.  on  Met,,  i.  295).  As 
distinguished  from  such  a  position,  idealism 


in  the  stricter  sense — ^the  subjective  ideatK^^ 
of  Berkeley — is  called  by  Kant  'dogmatac\ 
idealism.'  He  also  uses  the  term  'material 
idealism'  to  include  both  varieties — the 
problematic  and  the  dogmatic — in  contra- 
distinction to  his  own  theory  of  'formal,' 
'  critical,'  or  '  transcendental '  idealism. 

Consistent  subjective  idealism  would  seem 
to  involve  not  only  a  denial  of  the  reality  of 
other  persons  (solipsism),  but  a  sensationa- 
listic  scepticism  like  that  of  Hume,  which 
resolves  the  thinker  himself  into  a  series  of 
'perceptions,'  regarded  as  facts  pure  and 
simple,  without  any  cognitive  value  what- 
ever. Hence  it  is  explicable  how  Spencer, 
in  his  polemic  against  idealism  {Princ  of 
P8ych4>l.,  Ft.  VII),  persistently  links  idealism 
with  scepticism — ^a  conjunction  which  aptly 
illustrates  the  wide  divergence  between  the 
epistemological  sense  of  the  term  idealism,  and 
the  metaphysical  usage  which  was  discussed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 

The  term  'transcendental  idealism,'  as 
applied  by  Kant  to  his  own  theory,  refers 
only  to  the  formal  elements  of  experience — 
space  and  time  and  the  categories.  These 
constitute  'the  pure  schema  of  possible  ex- 
perience,' but  do  not  apply  to  things  in  them- 
selves; in  Kant's  language,  they  are  'trans- 
cendentally  ideal,'  that  is  to  say,  of  merely 
subjective  validity.  In  a  general  regard, 
Kant's  theory  of  knowledge  is  to  be  classed 
as  realistic  or  dualistic,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  it  had  never  entei^ 
into  his  head  to  doubt  the  existence  of  things 
in  themselves.  Gf.  Philosophy,  Efistemo- 
LOOT,  Mbtafhysics,  Kbausm,  Kjutt's  Teb- 
iciNOLOOY,  and  Hboel's  Tebmikolggy. 

LUeraJturei  Paulsen,  Introd.  to  Philos., 
ii.  chap,  i ;  Kt)LPB,  Introd.  to  Philos.,  §§  5, 
26 ;    EucKEN,  Grundbegriffe  d.  Gegenwart, 

244  f.  (A.B.P.P.) 

Zdaalini  (in  aesthetics) :  (i)  An  aesthetic 
standpoint  or  theory  which  emphasizes  the 
ideal  or  content  element  in  beauty,  opposed 
to  FoBBCALiSM  (q.v.),  Impbessionism  (q.v.), 
and  Sensualism  (q.  v.).  It  may  be  either  (a) 
abstract,  ideas  being  transcendental  copies  or 
ideals  (Plato,  Schelling) ;  or  (6^  concrete,  the 
idea  being  an  immanent  principle  *{y.  Hart- 
mann,  Aeethetik,  i.  27).     See  under  Beauty, 

IV.  (J.H.T.-K.G.) 

(2)  As  opposed  to  realism,  a  theory  of  art 
which  lays  emphasis  on  the  artist's  idealiza- 
tion or  modification  of  his  material  and  con- 
struction of  his  work,  according  to  subjec- 
tive values,  as  contrasted  with  an  objective 
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jduction.  This  in  common  usage  often 
<^plie8  a  less  concrete  and  individoaliBtic 
representation.  Cf.  Idbax  (in  aesthetics),  (3, 
a  and  c). 

lAuraJiwr^ :  see  under  FoBBiAiiiSM,  Impbeb- 
siONisM,  and  Rbalibm.  (j.h.t.) 

ZdeaUly:  Qer.  Idealim;  Fr.  xdialiii\ 
l\sl,  ide4dit^.  Ideal  quality;  used  (in  aesthe- 
tics) especially  with  reference  to  meanings  (i), 
(3,  a  and  c)  of  iDEAii  (in  aesthetics,  q. v.).  (j.h.t.) 

Zd«alisation  (aesthetic):  Ger.  Idealigier- 
tmg;  Fr.  idialimUion;  ItaL  (not  in  use), 
(i)  The  apprehension  of  truths  or  facts  as  fit 
for  construction  in  an  ideal. 

The  limits  of  idealization  would  seem  to  be, 
(a)  the  partial  embodiment  of  the  particular 
sort  of  ideal  already  in  the  truths  or  facts 
which  are  idealized.  This  partial  embodiment 
prescribes  the  direction  or  character  of  the 
idealization.  (6)  The  carrying  over  of  the 
particular  yalue — aesthetic,  moral,  &c. — at- 
taching to  the  truths  idealized,  to  the  ideal, 
with  exclusion  of  what  is  opposed  or  inhar- 
monious. The  ideal  interpretation,  it  is  felt, 
is  thus  and  thus  on  the  basis  of  these  items  of 
knowledge ;  that  is,  it  is  the  sort  of  ideal  which 
these  particulars  suggest.  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  The  process  of  giving  meaning  as  under 
Ideal  (in  aesthetics  (i),  q.v.),  or  of  forming 
an  ideal  in  either  of  the  senses  given  under 
Ideal  (in  aesthetics  (3),  q.v.). 

Literature:  Voleielt,  Aesth.  Zeitfragen 
(1895),  chaps,  ii-iv;  Feohkbb,  Vorschule  d. 
Aesth.  (1876);  Santayaka,  Sense  of  Beauty 
(1896),  112  ff.;  SiEBECK,  Das  Wesen  d. 
aesUi.  Anschauung  (1875);  S^ailles,  Essai 
sur  le  G^nie  dans  lArt  (1897);  Hodoson, 
Met.  of  Experience  (1898),  iii.  384  ff.; 
Sully,  Human  Mind,  i.  377  ff.;  Baldwin, 
Feeling  and  Will,  198  ff.;  Dewbt,  Psycho- 


Allen,    Physiol.    Aesth.  nition,  and  cf.  Individual.        (a.F.8.->J.M.B.) 


(J.H.T.) 

Kantian 


logy,    chap,    vu 
(1877),  chap.  ix. 

Zdaas   of  the    Season:   see 
Tebmxnolooy,  10-21. 

Ideation :  Qer.  vorstdUnde  Thatigkeit ; 
Fr.  idkUian;  Ital.  tUtivitdt  rappreaentairice, 
ideasdone.  Mental  process  wbldi  takes  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  ideas.  Suggested  and 
explained  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Lo^c,  ii.  216. 

The  adjective  form  ^  ideational,'  as  applied 
to  such  a  process,  is  more  exact  than  is 
ideal.  (g.7.8.-j.M3.) 

Zdeatum  [Lat].  The  Object  (q.  v.)  of 
cognition.  (j.m.b.) 

Identical  Points :  Ger.  idenHkhe  Funkte ; 
Fr.  points  identiqueM  des  ritines;  Ital.  punti 
idenUci.    Betinal  points  which,  when  the  ejes 


are  in  the  primary  position,  occupy  coincident 
positions  in  relation  to  the  centre  of  the 
retina,  and  correspond  to  coincident  image 
points  of  an  infinitely  distant  object. 

The  identical  points  are  for  anatomy  what 
the  corresponding  or  Congbuent  Points  (q.v.) 
are  for  physiology.  Their  discussion  in  modem 
times  dates  from  J.  MiQler  (Hehnholtz,  PhysioL 
Optiky  2nd  ed.,  914;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psy- 
chcl,,  4th  ed.,  ii.  222).  A  theory  of  visual 
space  perception,  long  current  (more  especially 
in  physiology),  and  represented  in  modified 
form  by  Briicke  and  Yolkmann,  was  based 
upon  them. 

LitenUure:  Helmholtz,  PhysioL  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  844,  913 ;  WuNi>T,  PhysioL  Psy- 
chol. (4th  ed).,  ii.  173;  Hebino,  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  HI.  i.  354,  and 
Beitr.  z.  Physiol.,  i.  (1861)  20  ff.,  iL  (1862) 
81  ff. ;  Aubebt,  Physiol.  Optik,  605 ;  BeI^ckz, 
Mtiller  8  Arch.  (1841),  459 ;  V olkicann.  Arch, 
f.  Ophthal.,  V.  ii.  (1859)  86;  and  art.  Sefaen 
in  Wagner's  Handworterb.  d.  PhysioL,  IIX 
i-  316  f.,  340  f.  (B3.T.) 

Identity  (apprehension  of  individual)  fLat. 
idem,  the  same] :  Ger.  (Erkenninis  der)  tndd- 
vidudten  Ideniiidt;  Fr.  {perception  de  V) 
iderUiti  individueUe;  Ital.  {percezione  ddT) 
identity  individuale.  (i)  Recognition  of  a 
thing  as  different  from  all  other  things,  and 
including  in  its  unity  all  its  inner  changes 
and  other  diversities.  Such  a  thing  is  said 
to  remain  the  same  or  to  have  sameness. 

(2)  Sometimes  used  for  Pebsonal  Idshtitt 
(q.v.). 

The  recognition  seems  in  general  to  depend 
on  unity,  continuity,  and  ezclusiveness  of 
interest.  Thus  a  thing  may  be  regarded  either 
as  identical  or  not  identical,  according  to  the 
varying  subjective  point  of  view.    See  Rbcog- 


For  instance,  various  qualities  and  modes  of 
behaviour  presented  through  the  separate  senses 
of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  &c.,  combine  for  our 
apprehension  in  the  unity  of  a  single  things 
because  the  presentations  of  these  different 
senses  co-operate  in  processes  having  unity  of 
practical  interest.  The  nucleus  or  imifying 
centre  is  the  experience  of  resistance  con- 
nected with  the  actual  manipulation  of  things 
at  close  quarters,  by  which  we  change  or 
endeavour  to  change  their  position  and  shape 
by  our  effort.  Practical  efficiency  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  of  animal  life  is  pre- 
dominantly constituted  by  movements  which 
either  take  the  form  of  effort  put  forth  against 
resistance  or  prepare  the  way  for  such  effort. 
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But  the  sensations  of  sight,  touch,  sound,  smell, 
and  taste,  proceeding  from  the  same  material 
thing,  co-operate  in  the  most  intimate  way  in 
leading  up  to  and  guiding  movements  of  mani- 
pulation. It  is  primarily  through  this  unity 
and  continuity  of  practical  interest  that  they 
become  united  for  consciousness  as  constituting 
one  and  the  same  external  object.  Similarly, 
a  series  of  changes  in  time  is  included  in  the 
unity  of  a  single  thing  if  the  changes  do  not 
disturb,  or  if  they  actually  subserve,  the 
development  of  the  distinctive  interest  which 
is  aroused.  The  cat  chasing  a  bird 
apprehends  the  bird  as  one  and  the  same 
individual  in  all  its  changes  of  position  and 
posture.  Such  changes  merely  serve  to  de- 
termine successive  phases  and  stages  in  the 
development  of  its  own  activity.  Similarly, 
the  bird  when  killed  is  identified  with  the 
bird  alive.  The  death  of  the  bird  is  only  a 
stage  in  the  process  which  finds  its  end-state 
when  the  bird  is  eaten. 

Mere  unity  and  continuity  of  a  distinctive 
interest  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  cognition  of  individual  identity. 
As  Boyce  has  recently  pointed  out,  the  interest 
must  be  'exclusive/  A  child  'has  a  play- 
thing, say  a  lead  soldier.  He  loves  it.  He 
breaks  it.  Now  offer  him  .  .  .  another  play- 
thing— another  lead  soldier,  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  one  just  broken.  Were  the 
broken  one  not  as  such  before  the  child's 
mind,  the  new  one  might  prove  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.  But  now,  will  the  child  ...  be 
very  likely  to  accept  the  new  soldier  as 
a  compensation  for  the  broken  one  ?  No  I .  . . 
Now  at  this  moment,  I  say,  when  the  child 
rejects  the  other  object — the  other  case  that 
pretends  to  be  an  apt  appeal  to  his  ex- 
clusive love  for  the  broken  toy — at  this  very 
moment  he  conadoudy  individtuUes  the  toy.' 
Boyce  seems  to  be  clearly  right  in  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  exclusive  interest.  But 
the  present  writer  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
demanding  that  the  exclusiveness  shall  assume 
the  highly  developed  form  which  attaches  to 
it  in  the  example  of  the  broken  toy.  Before 
the  toy  was  broken,  the  child  must  already 
have  taken  an  exclusive  interest  in  it.  The 
accident  and  the  proffered  substitution  only 
brings  home  to  him  the  fact  that  his  interest 
in  it  is  exclusive.  But  to  have  an  exclusive 
interest  is  one  thing ;  to  distinctly  recognize 
that  the  interest  is  exclusive  is  another.  The 
exclusive  interest  and  the  correlated  appre- 
hension of  individual  identity  are  the  pre- 
condition of  the   passionate   rejection  A  a 


substitute.  Boyce's  statement  therefore  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  His  view  breaks 
down  in  such  simple  cases  as  that  of  the  cat 
chasing  the  bird.  The  bird  is  throughout  the 
same  individual  for  the  cat  which  is  pursuing 
it.  But  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the 
cat  if  another  bird  exactly  like  it  were 
substituted.  The  exclusive  interest  arises 
from  the  £ftct  that  no  other  bird  is  substi- 
tuted. No  others  may  be  present;  and  if 
they  are,  the  cat  can  only  chase  one  of  them 
at  a  time,  because  it  has  itself  only  one  body, 
and  can  therefore  only  execute  one  set  of 
movements  at  once.  Exclusiveness  of  this 
kind  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  ex- 
clusiveness in  Boyce's  sense.  Unless  the 
child  is,  to  begin  with,  able  to  recognize  his 
tin  soldier  as  just  this  individual  tin  soldier 
numerically  distinct  from  others,  he  cannot 
learn  to  love  it  in  an  exclusive  manner.  The 
exclusive  love  is  due  to  grrowth  of  memories, 
associations,  and  connected  sentiments,  which 
attach  to  this  individual  object  as  such,  and 
not  to  others.  But  this  would  be  impossible 
unless  the  object  were,  to  begin  with,  ap- 
prehended in  its  individual  distinctness.  The 
growth  of  these  memories,  associations,  and 
sentiments  constitutes  a  second  and  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  process  of  individua- 
tion. A  third  stage  arises  with  the  loss  of 
the  loved  object,  and  the  felt  impossibility  of 
compensating  for  this  loss  by  substituting  any 
other. 

LiUratwre:  Wabd,  art.  Psychology,  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.),8o  f. ;  Boyce,  The  Conception  of 
God,  V  (Suppl.  Essay),  Part  ILL  Also  citation 
under  bfDrviDUAi<.  (ojp.b.) 

Zdantiliy  (apprehension  of  material) :  Ger. 

iErkenntnis  deir)  inhaUlichen  Identitdt ;  Fr. 
apprihenaton  de  V)ide7Uiti  mcUMelle;  Ital. 
(pisreezione  ddC)  iderUitd  matmiaU^  or  idenJtifi- 
cazione,  Becoonition  (q.  v.)  based  on  complete 
apparent  likeness.  Cf.  WaTd,  art.  Psychology, 
in  Encyc,  Brit,  (9th  ed.),  80  f.  (o.f.b.,  j.mjb.) 

Material  identity  is  the  limiting  case  of 
Bessmblance  (q.  v.).  When  I  say  that  the 
green  of  this  leaf  is  identical  with  the  green 
of  that,  I  mean  that  the  colours  are  exactly 
alike,  and  mean  to  assert  material  identity. 
When  I  say  that  I  have  the  same  body  which 
belonged  to  me  as  a  baby,  I  mean  to  assert 
individual  identity  (see  the  preceding  topic). 

Zdantilpy  (ha  metaphysics^.  The  principle 
of  absolute  equality  with  itself  of  what  is  real ; 
the  principle  that  the  law  of  Identity  (in 
logic,  q.v.)  is  also  a  principle  of  reality. 

Identity  is  both  an  assumption  of  Uiinking 
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and  a  postulate  concerning  the  nature  of 
reality.  The  hypothesis  of '  bare  identity/  or 
'  distinctionless  being/  is  opposed  by  thieit  of 
*  identity  in  difference/  according  to  which 
identity  and  difference  are  correlative  and 
mutoaUy  dependent  conceptions,  identity 
being  relative  to  difference  and  difference 
presupposing  identify.  This  is  undoubtedly 
sound  as  a  criticism  of  these  categories  of 
thought  as  such ;  but  it  is  mere  tautology 
in  relation  to  concrete  matters  of  fact  or  of 
science,  or,  more  broadly,  to  the  process  of 
knowledge  as  concretely  determined.  For 
here  it  is  always  one  side  or  the  other — 
identity  or  difference — which  subserves  the 
interest  of  the  thought  or  action,  and  the 
determination  of  an  identity  in  difference 
says  nothing  as  to  the  extent  or  form  of 
either.  For  example,  to  say  that  heredity  is 
a  law  of  identity  in  difference,  leaves  the  ex- 
tent of  likeness  and  variation  quite  untouched; 
so  also  to  say  (see  Bosanquet,  Mind,  April, 
1899)  that  imitation  and  invention  are  both 
covered  by  the  formula '  identity  in  difference.' 
Difference  as  a  conception  is  fruitful  as 
lending  itself  to  one  sort  of  method  and  to  one 
sort  of  data,  identity  to  another  sort  of  each ; 
just  as  in  the  genetic  development  of  con- 
sciousness, the  discernment  of  difference  and 
distinction  is  a  later  and  more  complex  act 
than  that  of  the  vague  generalization  which 
proceeds  upon  resemblances.  So  while  they 
are  logically  correlative,  and  existence  is  al- 
ways both,  yet  to  the  thought  which  makes 
use  of  these  categories  identity  is  an  abstrac- 
tion from  differences  and  difference  from 
identities. 

Identity  considered  as  principle  of  per- 
manence and  changelessness  in  being,  con- 
trasted with  the  flux  of  the  phenomenal, 
dates  back  to  the  Eleatics.  See  Pbb-Soobatic 
Pbilosopht.  Cf.  also  Changs,  and,  for  t^e 
place  of  identity  in  the  Hegelian  dialectic, 
HegbIi's  Tbbhinoloot,  ni,  IV. 

Literaiure:  works  of  general  metaphysics, 
as  in  BiBLioo.  B,  i,  e;  also  see  the  indica- 
tions under  the  otiier  topics  Identity. 

(J.M.B.,0.F.8.) 

Zde&tilpy  (logical).  The  principle  that  a 
logical  term  is  always  equal  to  itself  {A  =  A) 
and  to  nothing  else.  Cf.  Contbadiction,  and 
see  Laws  of  Thought. 

This  principle  states  a  logical  demand  or 
ideal  of  thinking  rather  than  a  psychological 
fact.  The  identity  which  formal  logic  sup- 
poses is  an  abstract  or  symbolic  representation 
requiring  a  sameness  in  the  content  of  the 


term  which  is  never  fully  realized.  The  saV 
stitution  of  ii  for  ii  is  valid  only  without  iht 
psychological  context  in  which  ^i  is  a  matter 
of  experience.  In  dealing  with  universals  and 
with  definitions  the  principle  of  identity  is 
both  logically  and  psychologically  valid,  siDce, 
in  the  former  case,  the  limit  of  material  modi- 
fication has  been  reached,  or  is  formally 
assumed,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  matertad 
modification  is  expressly  excluded.  The 
hypostatizing  of  identity  as  a  metaphysieal 
principle  assumes  the  metaphysical  validity 
of  this  logical  category.  Cf.  the  other  topics 
Idbntitt.  (Jjt.&) 

Zdentilpy  (personal):  see  PsBSONAii 
Ibkktitt. 

Zdentilpy  in  IMfteence:  see  Idbntitt 
(in  metaphysics). 

Zdentilpy-plilloMphy:  Oer.  IdentiUU^Mlo' 
Sophie;  Fr.  pkUosopfiie  de  Videndie;  ItaL 
jSowfia  ddX  ideniitiL  (i)  The  theoiy  which, 
metaphysically,  reduces  mind  and  matter,  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  thought  and  being,  to  unity 
in  the  absolute  (cf.  Idealism,  Monism,  and 
Paetheism^;  or,  phenomenally,  looks  upon 
the  physical  and  the  psychical  series  as  corre- 
lative '  sides '  or '  aspects  *  of  one  and  the  same 
process.  Cf.  Double  Aspect  Theobt,  and 
Paballelism  (psychophysical). 

(2)  In  particular,  the  system  propounded 
by  Schelling  in  the  second  and  most  signifi- 
cant stage  of  his  philosophical  development 
(Falckenberg,  ffist.  of  Mod.  FhUog.,  447, 
456-61),  in  which,  through  a  combination 
of  Spinozistic  and  Fichtean  principles,  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  object  and  subject, 
real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit,  are  one  in  the 
absolute,  which  is  the  identity  or  indifferenoe 
of  both  (Ueberweg,  Hisi.  of  PkHos.,  ii.  213). 

Fichte,  in  his  subjective  or  transcen- 
dental idealism,  had  subordinated  the  objec- 
tive or  real  element  in  the  world  to  the 
subjective  or  ideaL  Schelling  adds  the 
philosophy  of  nature  to  the  science  of 
knowledge  with  co-ordinate  rank,  and  then 
interprets  nature  and  spirit  as  alike  pro- 
ceeding from  a  neutral  ground  which  is  above 
them  both.  This  identity  divides  by  polar 
opposition  into  the  negative  or  real  pole 
(nature,  object)  and  the  positive  or  ideal  pole 
(spirit,  subject);  but  in  itself  it  is  the 
identical  ground  or  indifference  of  the  twa 
This  system  of  identity  was  set  forth  in 
a  series  of  writings  which  appeared  in  rapid 
succession  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century  {DarsteUung  meines  Syst,  d.  FhiloB., 
1 801 ;  Bruno,  oder  ii.  d,  goUUdie  u.  nalurUdu 
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Frinzip  d.  Binge,  1803 ;   Vorlewngen  ii,  die 
JHeihode  dee  akademisohen  Studiums,  1803). 

Of  contemporaries  and  followers  of  Schel- 
ling,  Wagner,  Friedrich  Krause,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Hegel  may  be  mentioned  among 
those  who  felt  the  influence  of  the  doctrine. 
In  his  abeolate  idealism,  Hegel  developed  a 
monism  of  log^ical  reason  which  combined  the 
Fichtean  emphasis  of  spirit  with  Schelling's 
insistence  upon  the  philosophy  of  nature;  but 
be  energetically  repudiated  the  conception  of 
the  absolute  as  an  indeterminate  neutrum, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  intuition  by  which 
Schelling  claimed  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
the  identical  ground,  together  with  his  (lack 
of)  derivation  of  nature  and  spirit  therefrom 
(Hegel,  Ph&nomencloffie  dee  Oeistes,  Vorrede ; 
^chwegler,  HiH.  of  PhUoe.,  zliv ;  Falcken- 
^T^Ei  op*  cit.,  xii.  i).  Of.  Simone  Corleo,  La 
Filosofia  deU'  IderUiid  (1879-80).    (A.o.A.jr.) 

Xdeogenetlo  Theory  (of  judgment). 
Brentano's  view  of  the  original  character  of 
JuDOMBNT  (q.  v.,  also  Belief),  known  by  his 
school  (Hillebrand,  Meinong,  Hofler)  as  the 
ideogenetische  Urtheilstheorie.  (j.m.b.) 

Zdoognun  (or  -graph)  [Gr.  tbta,  idea,  + 
ypax^ufj  to  write] :  Ger.  Ideogramm ;  Fr. 
id^ogramme;  Ital.  ideogramma.  A  written 
sign  or  symbol,  not  a  name,  which  conveys 
its  meaning  by  its  own  form,  being  often  a 
pictorial  representation  (a  pictograph)  of  the 
object  symbolized. 

The  ideograph  characterizes  an  important 
stage  in  the  primitive  evolution  of  writing. 
It  is  contrasted  with  a  phonogram,  which  is 
a  written  representative  of  a  thing  or 
idea  through  the  vocalized  name  for  the 
thing  or  idea;  occasionally,  as  in  imitative 
sounds,  onomatopoesis,  it  represents  the 
sound  itself.  Our  own  language  and  those 
from  which  it  is  derived  are  of  course  phono- 
graphic. As  examples  of  ideographic  records 
maybe  cited  thepictographsof  North  American 
Indians,  and  (in  part)  Mexican  writings  and 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Ideographic  sur- 
vivaJs  in  current  usage  are  the  Roman 
numerals,  I,  II,  III;  zodiacal,  astronomical, 
and  certain  zoological  signs,  e.g.  11,  denot- 
ing Jupiter — an  arm  grasping  a  thunderbolt. 
Ideographic  elements  in  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  abundant.  Such  characters, 
however,  pass  quickly  into  conventional  stages 
and  lose  much  of  their  original  form. 

Literaiu/re :  works  on  the  origin  of  writing ; 
HOFFicAN,  The  Beginnings  of  Writing  (1895), 
209;  Bbihton,  Essays  of  an  Americanist 
(1890).  (J.J.) 


Ideogram  (in  psychology).  The  curve  or 
tracing  secured  with  a  recording  apparatus 
(Ideograph)  arranged  to  exhibit  variations  of 
muscular  movement  occasioned  by  changes  in 
thought.  See  Morselli,  Semej,  mal.  metU,  ii 
(1895),  for  its  use  in  pathology.  (j.m.b.) 

Ideology  [Gr.  2dfa,  idea,  +  \6yQs,  dis- 
course] :  Ger.  Ideologie ;  Fr.  id^ologie ;  Ital. 
ideologia.  The  continuation  and  development, 
in  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  period,  by  Destutt  de  Tracy 
(the  author  of  the  term),  Cabanis,  and  others, 
of  the  French  sensationalism  of  the  i8th 
century  (Condillac).  The  ideologues  made 
the  analysis  of  ideas,  and,  in  particular,  the 
investigation  of  their  origin,  the  fundamental 
philosophical  discipline,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  expected  to  famish  the  basis  of  the 
moral  and  political  sciences. 

Literature :  Dbstutf  de  Tracy,  £l6ments 
dldtologie,  especially  i  (1808),  Preface  and 
Introd.;  UEBEBWEO-HEiNZE,Gesch.d.Philos., 
in.  ii.  (8th  ed.,  1897)  36 ;  Pioavbt,  Les 
Idtologues.  (A.c.A.jr.) 

Ideo-motor :  Ger.  ideomotoriech ;  Fr.  idio- 
moteur ;  ItaL  ideomotore.  Applied  to  action 
considered  as  following  upon  thought  It  is 
contrasted  with  Sensoki-hotob  (q.v.)  and 
Reflex  (q.  v.). 

The  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  actions 
which  are  non-voluntary  or  involuntary ;  but 
the  better  usage  includes  voluntary  action  in 
the  ideo-motor  class.  (j.m.b.-g.f.8.) 

IdeoplastiG  (i)  and  Ideoplaey  (a)  [Gr. 
^dfo,  idea,  +irXa(rrdff,  formed]:  Gfer.  ideoplaeliseh 
and  Ideaplasie;  Fr.  idioplaetique  Audid^oplaeie ; 
Ital.  ideoplaetioo  and  ideopUma,  (i)  Applied 
to  the  physiological  functions  considered 
as  liable  to  modification  from  suggested 
ideas  (used  originally  by  Durand  de  Oros 
— L.M.).  (2)  Suggestions  operative  in  the 
production  of  physiological  changes.  Used  by 
Ochorowicz  {Afent.  Suggestion,  Eng.  trans.), 
where  the  noun-form  is  mistakenly  given 
'  ideoplasty.'  (j.h.b.,  g.f.8.) 

Idiocy  [Gr.  Idtmnla,  uncouthness,  want  of 
education ;  Vkamjs,  a  person  private  or  apart] : 
Ger.  Idiotie;  Fr.  idiotie;  Ital.  idiotiemo, 
idiozia.  Deficiency  in  the  ordinary  mental 
powers,  due  to  disease  or>  failure  of  develop- 
ment of  the  central  nervous  system.  More 
especially,  idiocy  often  relates  to  the  severer 
forms  of  such  mental  deficiency,  while  children 
of  subnormal  capacity  or  backward  develop- 
ment are  spoken .  of  as  feeble-minded,  or 
mentally  deficient  children.  There  is  some 
tendency  to  use  the  term  feeble-minded  to 
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inclade  all  degrees  of  defect  from  the  slightest 
to  the  most  severe.  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Description.  A  general  description  may  be 
profitably  confioed  to  an  average  case  of  idiocy. 
The  typical  idiot  shows  not  merely  mental, 
but  physical  defect:  a  blunted  growth,  a 
stooping  attitude,  a  coarse  skin,  weak  and 
flabby  muscles,  a  sluggish  circulation,  a  de- 
fective mastication  and  digestion  of  food, 
perverted  or  undeveloped  sexual  functions, 
a  defective  co-ordination  of  movements,  a  ten- 
dency to  repeat  a  few  simple  automatic  move- 
ments, a  lowered  sensibility  (or  sensory  dis- 
order), indistinct  speech,and  a  general  absence 
of  alertness,  with  weak  memory  and  mental 
initiative.  Inability  to  take  care  of  his  person, 
a  defective  moral  sensibility,  and  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  others  render 
the  idiot  socially  unfit,  apart  from  the  more 
strictly  intellectual  deficiency.  Variations 
from  the  type  are  considered  below. 

Frequency  and  Causes,  The  frequency  of 
idiocy  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain,  owing  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  report  it, 
and  varies  markedly  in  different  countries; 
certain  varieties,  as  Csetinish  (q.  v.)  in 
Switzerland,  being  apparently  related  to 
local  influences.  General  statistics  indicate 
that  one  idiot  to  every  500  of  the  population 
is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  that  there  are 
probably  nearly  as  many  idiots  as  insane, 
and  more  than  the  blind  and  deaf  together 
(Ireland).  Heredity  or  predisposing  causes  are 
most  influential  in  the  production  of  idiocy ; 
physical  defects  being  quite  as  pronounced 
as  mental  defects,  according  to  the  results 
of  Shuttleworth  and  Beach.  A  phthisical 
family  history  was  present  in  28*31  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  inherited  disease  in  21*38 
per  cent.,  and  in  an  additional  20  per 
cent,  a  neurotic  inheritance,  in  which  epi- 
lepsy (8*69  per  cent.)  was  frequent.  The 
frequency  of  deafness  in  idiots  has  also  been 
noted.  Parental  intemperance  is  a  prominent 
predisposing  cause,  being  found  in  from  13 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  but  in 
as  many  as  38  per  cent.  (Kerlin)  if  the 
grandpai'ents  also  be  counted.  Idiocy  may 
result  from  shock  or  ill  health  of  the  mother 
during  gestation,  and  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  accidents,  &c.,  incidental  to  birth. 
Many  accidental  causes  after  birth  (epilepsy, 
injury  to  the  head,  fevers,  sunstroke,  fright) 
may  be  inducing  causes  of  idiocy,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
cases  there  are  some  marked  congenital  defects. 
These  several  factors  frequently  act  in  com- 


bination, the  inducing  cause  serving  only  to 
bring  to  the  foreground  an  inherited  taint. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  in  some 
cases  idiocy  is  sequential  to  epilepsy,  the 
epileptic  tendency  is  a  marked  concomitant 
of  idiocy,  being  one  of  the  frequent  degenera- 
tive stigmata  of  the  idiotic  condition. 

Pathological,  The  appearances  of  gross 
brain  defect  observable  in  cas^  of  idiocy 
comprise  most  of  the  serious  abnormalities  to 
which  this  oigan  is  liable  ;  and  certain  farms 
of  idiocy  have  been  differentiated  according 
to  the  pathological  cause.  Idiocy  maj  re- 
sult from  mere  deficiency  of  brain  substance, 
which  is  termed  microcephalic ;  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain,  one  prominent  form  of 
which  is  Hydbooephalus  (q.  v.).  Softening 
or  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  tumours  and  afiEec- 
tions  of  the  membranes  and  blood-vessels, 
asymmetries  of  development,  atrophy  of  the 
cerebellum,  defects  of  the  corpus  caUoeum, 
unusual  forms  of  coi-tical  cells  in  microscopical 
examination,  &c.,  have  been  observed.  Such 
defects  may  be  distinguished  according  as 
they  are  formative  or  developmental,  and  as 
they  result  from  inflammatory  or  degenerative 
diseases. 

Varieties,  The  classification  of  cases  of 
idiocy  has  proceeded  in  part  upon  the  time 
of  appearance  of  the  defect,  upon  the  degree  of 
inteJHgence  retained,  upon  the  specific  patho- 
logical basis  for  the  condition,  and  upon  the 
general  appearance  of  the  case.  It  is  thus 
described  as  congenital,  developmental,  and 
accidental ;  each  of  which,  especially  the  first, 
fall  into  many  subdivisions  suggestive  of  their 
pathology.  Idiocy  is  also  described  as '  true ' 
idiocy,  imbecility,  weak-mindedness,  Ac,  or  as 
microcephalic,  hydrocephalic,  eclampsic,  epi- 
leptic, cretinism,  &c.,  or  as  Mongolian,  Negro- 
like, Malay,  &c.  Practically  the  pathological 
form  of  classification  has  been  most  influential^ 
the  other  modes  of  description  serving  as  sup- 
plementary. In  a  measuie  the  various  forms 
have  been  correlated  with  physical  peculiarities 
and  psychological  defects,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  enable  any  brief  formulation  of  these  to  be 
made.  For  descriptions  of  illustrative  cases 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  standard 
works  cited  below. 

Psychological  Status,  Idiocy  is  often  spoken 
of  as  a  state  of  arrested  mental  development, 
the  unfoldment  of  mental  power  being  cut  off 
at  the  infantile  or  childish  state.  To  a  laige 
extent  this  is  true ;  and,  as  indicated  by  the 
process  of  education,  there  is  spread  out  over 
a  long  period  the  slow  steps  of  pn^rress  usually 
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acquired  quickly,  spontaneously,  and  almost 
without  effort.    There  is,  however,  an  unequal 
development  which  is  characteristic  of  idiocy. 
Adolescent  and  adult  instincts  appear,  mus- 
cular strength  and  skill  exceeding  that  of 
childhood  lead  into   new  fields  of  activity, 
while  the  mere  aggregation  of  sensory  and 
motor  experiences,   however  poorly  assimi- 
lated, produces   some  differentiation.     In  a 
few  cases,  sometimes  known  as  idiot-savants 
or  idiot-geniuses  (see  Peterson,  Pop,  Set.  Mo., 
1896,  237),  one  special  group   of  faculties, 
such  as  music,  linguistic   faculty,  memory, 
drawing,  construction,  is  well  developed,  al- 
though the  general  mental  operations  are  of 
a  simple  character.     It  is  seldom  that  such 
facility  is  infused  with  great  intelligence,  hut 
rcsemhies  more  a  freak  of  receptive  or  con- 
structive facility.      Morally,  idiots  are   re- 
markahly  deficient;    it  is  difficult  to  arouse 
in  them  the  sense  of  shame  and  propriety ; 
their    love    of    approbation   and   capricious 
likings  for  certain  individuals  are  often  the 
most  promising  means  of  influencing  their 
conduct.     The  analogy  which  has  been  drawn 
between   the  mental  state  of  idiots  and  of 
animals,  and  the  conception  of  idiocy  as  an 
atavistic  condition,  are  on  the  whole  mis- 
leading.    In  the  one  case  the   nature  and 
direction  of  exercise  of  the  intelligence  is  too 
diverse  to  be  readily  comparable,  while  the 
best  authorities  deny  that  in  the  character  of 
the  brain  and  other  abnormalities  of  idiots 
atavistic  tendencies  are  particularly  marked. 
Training  of  Idiots.  The  methods  of  educat- 
ing the  feeble-minded  to  the  maximum  degree 
of  usefulness  of  which  each  is  capable  serve  to 
illustrate  the  different  degrees  of  defect,  as 
well  as  its  nature.     The  form  of  training 
now  introduced  is  aptly  termed  physiological, 
and  is  one  of  the  main  contributions  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Seguin.  It  begins  with 
the  principle  that  a  cultivation  of  muscular 
co-ordination  is  the  necessary  starting-point 
of  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded.     The 
apathetic   torpid   idiot  is  induced  by  such 
exercises  as  the  throwing  of  a  bean-bag,  clap- 
ping the  hands  in  time  to  music,  marching,  &c., 
to  convert  a  simple  imitative  action  into  a 
purposive  movement.   If  there  is  more  serious 
defect  in    the  movements  of  legs  or  arms, 
walking  on  flat  rounds  of  ladders  placed  on 
the  floor,  to  induce  regularity  of  step,  balancing 
exercises,  grasping  of  blocks,  placing  marbles 
or  pegs  in  designated  holes  in  a  board,  the 
taking  apart  and  putting  together  of  boxes 
and  simple  contrivances,  and  other  devices, 


are  used  to  induce  and  exercise  co-ordinating 
movements.  Their  senses  must  be  aroused 
by  the  handling  of  objects  of  different  textures 
and  shapes ;  their  ears,  with  which  they 
hear  but  do  not  listen,  must  be  excited  by 
systematic  exercises  in  music,  rhythm,  and 
characteristic  noises.  Similarly  for  sight,  the 
fixation  of  attention,  the  transition  from  see- 
ing to  looking  must  be  aided  by  such  devices 
as  the  kaleidoscope,  coloured  balls,  diagrams, 
pictures,  drawing.  The  training  of  spesch 
offers  a  wide  and  difficult  field.  Some  idiots 
do  not  speak  at  all,  or  at  best  only  a  few 
isolated  words,  and  comprehend  only  a  few 
simple  directions.  In  many  the  natural 
speech  tendency  is  slight,  but  may  be  con- 
siderably developed.  Some  pick  up  speech 
slowly  and  at  a  later  period  than  is  normal ; 
but  few,  if  any,  of  the  feeble-minded  have 
a  normal  control  over  articulation  and 
readiness  of  expression.  Articulation  is  in- 
duced and  developed  by  progressive  exercises 
in  the  movements  of  tongue,  lips,  and  vocal 
chords.  Imitation,  chorus  exercises,  and 
patient  correction  of  faults,  together  with 
general  improvement  in  physical  power,  will 
bring  motor  control ;  yet  the  use  of  language 
will  always  be  limited  to  the  degree  of  mental 
capacity  which  is  present.  As  the  subjects 
of  such  training  grow  older,  more  elaborate 
occupations  and  handiworks  are  open  to 
them;  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  them  will 
become  self-supporting,  and  another  20  per 
cent,  useful  and  in  a  measure  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  psychological  interest  in 
this  process  is  its  illustration  of  the  relations 
between  motor  and  mental  effort,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  slow  and  deliberate  acquisi- 
tion for  the  quick  spontaneous  self-education 
of  normal  children.  Apart  from  mental  train- 
ing, relief  has  been  obtained  by  appropriate 
medical  treatment,  or  even  surgical  operation, 
but  this  only  in  cases  when  the  idiocy  was 
evidently  the  result  of  a  definite  pathological 
condition  which  was  thus  reached.  Gf. 
Imbecility,  and  Cbbtinism. 

Historical,  The  modem  phase  in  the 
study  and  training  of  the  mentally  defective 
may  be  said  to  start  with  Seguin,  who  began 
to  instruct  an  idiot  child  in  1837,  and  in  1846 
issued  his  important  book  on  the  education 
of  idiots.  Under  the  view  which  was  thus 
displaced  the  idiot  was  considered,  and  often 
treated,  as  little  more  than  a  human  beast,  and 
many  cases  of  idiocy  were  described  as  wild 
men,  wolf-boys,  and  the  like. 

Liiera;ture :  W.  W.  Ibeland,  The  Mental 
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Affections  of  Children  (1898) ;  Mobsblli  and 
Tambubini,  in  Bit.  di  Freniat.  (1876-8); 
SHunLEWOBTH,  Mentally  Deficient  Children 
(1895)  ;  SoLLiSB,  L'Idiot  et  TLnMcile  (Paris, 
1 891),  and  art.  Idiocy,  in  Twentieth  Cent. 
Pract.  of  Med.  (1897)  I  Lanodok-Dowx,  The 
Mental  Affections  of  Childhood  (1887) ;  £. 
Sbouin,  Idiocy  and  its  Treatment  hy  the 
Physiol.  Method  (1866).  (j.j.) 

Idiopatliio  [Gr.  l6umaBuif,  to  feel  for  one- 
self alone]:  Ger.idiopcUhUeh;  FrMiopaihique ; 
Ital.  idiojMtieo.  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid 
condition  or  disease  which  is  primary  and 
distinctive ;  not  a  secondary  effect  of  another 
disorder,  nor  a  symptom  of  such  disorder,  nor 
the  result  of  accident  or  injury.  It  thus 
often  implies  the  typical  and  hereditary  form 
of  the  disease,  as  idiopathic  epilepsy,  idio- 
pathic insanity.  (J*j0 

Idioplami  [Gr.  tdios,  the  same, +irXd(rfiii,  a 
thing  ^rmedj:  Ger.  IdiopUuma;  Fr.  idio- 
pkume ;  Ital.  idiopUuma.  The  nuclear  chro- 
matin substance  that  forms  the  physical  basis 
of  heredity. 

Suggested  by  Nageli  {MechanMch-phytio- 
logisehe  l^heorie  der  AhstamnwrngsUhre,  1884). 
Practically  equivalent  to  the  Gbbm-puusm 
(q.  V.)  of  Weismann.  (gxl.m.) 

IcUo-p«7ckoIogical  Ethics :  Ger.  idio- 
ptycKoloffiache  Hthik ;  Fr.  morale  idto-fiycho- 
logique  (suggested — ^th.f.)  ;  Ital.  mortie  idio- 
pneohgica.  A  theory  of  ethics  indbich  depends 
upon  Hhe  inner  facts  of  conscience  itself' 
(Martineau). 

The  term  is  used  by  Martineau  {Types  of 
Ethical  Theory,  1885),  who  distinguishes 
idio-psychological  ethics  from  hetero-psycho- 
logical  ethics  (that  is,  the  theories  of  ethics 
which  derive  moral  phenomena  from  other 
mental  categories).  These  two  classes  of 
theories,  together  with  the  unpsychological 
theories  (which  base  ethics  upon  metaphysical 
or  physical  doctrines),  make  up  his  classifica- 
tion of  ethical  theories.  (w.b.8.) 

Zdio-reti2ial  Xdght :  Ger.  Eigetdicht  der 
Netzhaui  {Augenyrau,  AugeneAioarz) ;  Fr. 
UmUh'e  propre  de  la  rHine ;  ItaL  luce  propria 
deUa  retina.  The  hazy  or  cloudlike  patches 
of  dull  grey  in  the  field  of  vision  when  the 
eyes  are  free  from  stimulation  and  after- 
images. Cf.  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik  (2nd 
ed.),  242,  409,  1007. 

It  is  important  for  tlie  Helmholtz-Fechner 
theory  of  after-images  (loc.  cit.,  502)..  G.  E. 
Mailer  refers  it  to  the  cortex  (Zeiteeh,  /.  Psy- 
chol,, ziv.  40),  in  order  to  reduce  Bering's 
retinal '  antagonism '  to  the  single  category  of 


'  subtractive '  (with  elimination  of  '  relaiiTc'} 
antagonism  (Ebbinghaus,  Psychol^  i.  259, 
262).  For  its  measurement,  c£  Fechner, 
Elem,  d.  Psydiophysik,  L  168.  See  Yisiul 
Sensation  under  Vision.  (b.b.t.) 

Idiosyncrasy  [Gr.  idwavyKpao'ta,  a  peculiar 
temperament  or  habit  of  body] :  Oer.  Idw- 
synkrasie;  Fr.  idiosyncrasies  Ital.  idiosin- 
orcuia.  Idiosyncrasy  denotes  peculiar  re- 
actions of  the  individual  to  certain  external 
influences,  and  further  implies  that  socb 
response  or  affection  is  not  readily  correlated 
with  known  physiological  or  psychological 
principles. 

The  term  is  thus  distinguished  from  tem- 
perament or  constitution  or   racial  charac- 
teristics, all  of  which  are  expressions  of  tbe 
individuars  special  variation  in  regard  to  the 
normal  and  regular  distribution  of  endowment. 
Peculiar  likes  and  dislikes,  the  special  t&edi 
of  sensory  stimuli,  the  actions  on  the  secretions 
and  vaso-motor  system,  the  behaviour  under 
the  action  of  drugs  and  stimulants,  peculiar 
habits  of  mental  work,  are  types  of  idio- 
syncrasies.     One    person  has   the  peculiar 
sensation  of  the  blood  running  cold  at  tbe 
squeezing  of  a  dry  sponge,  another  at  tbe 
creasing  of  paper  or  the  scraping  of  the  finger- 
nail ;    the  odour  or  the  mere  presence  of  a 
certain  animal,  flower,  or  fruit  is  painfullr 
disturbing  to  some  individuals.    In  the  use  of 
drugs   the   normal  effect   at   times  fails  to 
appear,  and  marked  variations  in  the  quantity 
needed  to  produce  the  same  effect  are  readily 
noticeable.   What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison;   what  conduces  to  productive 
mental  energy  in  one  defeats  this  object  in 
another.     The  story  of  Schiller  requiring  the 
odour  of  decaying  apples  to  stimulate  him  in 
his  composition,  or  of  Kant  requiring  the 
sight  of  a  button  on  a  student's  coat  to 
hold  the  course  of  his  lectures,  are  cases  oi 
mental    idiosyncrasies.      During  pregnancy 
and  during  adolescence  the  temporary  appear- 
ance of  special  idiosyncrasies — unusual  tastes 
and  susceptibilities — is  frequently  obsenred. 
That  many  of  these  are  somewhat  imaginary 
in  type,  or  partake  of  that  peculiar  admixture 
of    feigning    and   reality    characteristic  oi 
hysteria,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  as  all  idio- 
syncrasies are  expressions  of  the  reactions  of 
the  nervous  ^st^,  these  are  no  less  so.  (J"^*) 

Zdol  [Gr.  ccdttXoy,  an  image]  :  Ger.  Idd\ 
Fr.  idole ;  Ital.  idolo.  An  object,  usually  ft° 
image  or  representation  of  a  human  or 
animal  form,  with  which  some  mysterious  and 
superhuman  power  is  associated,  and  which  is 
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supposed  to  be  propitiated  by  the  worship 
paid  to  the  object. 

An  immediate  object  of  worship  is  not  an 
idol,  even  though  it  may  be  an  animal  or 
something  wholly  unworthy  of  the  religious 
sentiment.  An  idol  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  indirect  object  of  worship,  and  is  more  or 
less  symbolical.  It  would  have  its  rise  in  the 
need  the  primitive  mind  would  feel  for  some 
tangible  symbol  or  representative  of  the 
mysterious  object  of  its  worship.  Idol- worship 
could  not  exist,  therefore,  as  a  primitive  form 
of  religion. 

LUerature :  see  references  under  Fetiohism  ; 
also  Spenceb,  Princ.  of  SocioL,  i.  chaps,  xxi, 
xxii ;  Max  Mt)Li<ERy  Is  Fetichism  an  Original 
Form  of  Heligioni,  38,  no,  196.  (a.t.0.) 

Idol  (Baconian).  Prejudices  natural  to 
man,  whether  native  or  acquired,  which  hinder 
the  discovery  and  advancement  of  truth ;  used 
first  (I^t.  idola)  by  Giordano  Bruno  (1582  ff.). 

The  list  of  *  idols '  is  given  by  Bacon  in  his 
iVov.  Org.,  i.  38  ff.  They  are  cited  in  con- 
cise quotation  in  Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  jthiios, 
Begriffe,  *  Idol.'  (j.m.b.-s.m.) 

Idolatry :  Ger.  AbgoOerei ;  Fr.  idddirU ; 
Ital.  idokUria,  (i)  The  worship  of  idols. 
Of.  Idol. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to  any  religious  belief  or 
worship  tiiat  is  conceived  to  be  not  only  £Eilse 
but  also  degrading. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  idolatry  is 
not  a  primary  form  of  reUgious  worship.  It 
is  devoted  to  an  object  which  at  first  sym- 
bolized some  unseen  power,  and  has  gradually 
become  itself  an  object  of  superstitious  regard. 
Image-worship  is  a  species  of  idolatry  in  which 
this  process  is  clearly  manifested.  The  image 
or  picture  is  at  first  merely  representative,  but 
tends  gradually  to  become  identified  with  the 
object  itself.  (a.t.o.) 

Ignorance  (in  law)  [Lat.  igncrarUid] : 
Ger.  UnwiMenheit ;  Fr.  ignorance ;  Ital.  tgno- 
ranza.  Want  of  knowledge  as  to  a  certain 
point;  lack  of  information  as  to  a  certain 
matter. 

Ignorance  of  law:  ignorance  as  to  what 
the  law  is;  as  when  a  man,  not  knowing 
bigamy  to  be  unlawful,  marries  a  woman 
already  married  to  another.  It  is  a  legal 
maxim  thut  ignorantia  legia  neminem  eaecuaeU, 

Ignorance  of  iact :  ignorance  as  to  what 
the  facts  are ;  as  when  a  man  marries  a  woman 
already  married  to  another,  not  knowing  of 
the  former  marriage.  The  maxim  is  ignorantia 
facti  exeusat.  Ignorance  is  a  cause  of  error, 
but  a  different  thing  from  error,  which  is  a 


want  of  conformity  between  our  notions  of 
things  and  their  r^  state  or  nature. 

The  Boman  law  placed  important  limita- 
tions on  the  doctrine  that  ignorance  of  law  is 
no  excuse.  It  was  an  excuse  to  minors, 
women,  and  soldiers,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  a  broad  distinction  was  drawn 
between  its  effect  on  public  and  on  private 
wrongs.  It  is  also,  in  some  cases,  a  ground 
for  relief  or  of  defence  in  courts  of  equity. 
Cf.  Pomeroy,  Equity  Jwrisprudencs,  ii.  §  842. 

Literature:  Philumorb,  Princ. and  Maxims 
of  Jurisprudence,  xix ;  Dig.  xxii.  6,  De  luris 
et  Facti  Ignorantia;  Holland,  Jurisprudence, 
chap^xiii,  viii.  94  ;  Holmes,  On  the  Common 
Law,  4  7 ;  Meblik,  lUpertoire  de  Jurisprudence, 
'  Ignorance ' ;  and  Sohm's  Inst,  of  Roman  Law, 
§  29,  on  £rror  in  Substantia.  (S.E.B.) 

Ignoratio  Slenohi :  see  Fallacy. 

Illation  and  ZUatiTO :  see  Infbbenob. 

ZUogitimate  (in  law) :  see  Leoitimate. 

Illicit  Process:  see  Fallacy  (i),  and 
DiSTBiBUTiON  (in  logic). 

Illogical :  see  Looioal. 

pi«wii«n.-Hnw  •   gee  EXLIOHTENMENT. 

Illusion  [Lat.  in  +  htdere^  to  play] :  Qer. 
lUueionj  Taueehung;  Fr.  t/liMton;  Ital.  iKu- 
eione.  (i)  The  constiTiction,  on  the  basis 
of  data  which  are  real  in  their  sphere,  of 
a  mental  object  which  is  accepted  as  real  but 
is  not  so. 

(2)  The  mental  object  thus  constructed. 

(3)  In  general,  mental  acceptance  of  the 
unreal. 

Meaning  (i) — with  (2) — is  the  recom- 
mended psychological  definition.  Illusion  is 
thus  any  mistaken  mental  construction  which 
has  reliable  data  as  its  point  of  departure. 
The  distinction  from  Halluoinatiok  (q.v.) 
is  twofold:  (a)  in  hallucination,  the  trust- 
worthy data  are  absent ;  that  is,  the  deter- 
mining elements  in  the  construction  are  either 
of  pui'ely  imaginative  or  of  organic  origin — 
both  these  cases  being  illustrated  under  that 
topic,  and  both  being  on  the  border,  or  over 
the  border,  of  the  pathological.  (6)  Hallucina- 
tion is  confined  to  the  perceptual — ^to  objects 
of  sense  in  contrast  with  the  Delusion  (q*v.) 
of  higher  mental  processes.  Illusion  is  thus 
broader,  in  that  it  covers  those  errors  of  the 
logical  operations  as  well  which  are  not  of 
the  persistence  or  of  the  indirect  determina- 
tion— in  a  system  of  beliefe — which  charac- 
terize delusions. 

The.  limits  of  the  three  terms  inter  $e  are, 
however,  largely  practical.  The  central  pro- 
cesses of  illusion  and  of  hallucination,  arising 
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from  oiganic  causes,  are  the  same;  aod  in 
most  cases  of  either,  the  inflaenoe  of  delusional 
elements,  due  to  the  earlier  condition  of  mind 
— notably  to  emotional  states — is  marked. 
The  cases  of  ptire  Ssnse  iLLitsiOK  (q.  y.),  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cases  really  of  perception,, 
not  of  illusion ;  since  they  are  normal,  con- 
stant, and  common  to  all  individuals,  and  are 
exposed  by  resort  to  tests  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  particular  senses  concerned.  Of.  Op- 
tical Illusioks,  and  Illubionb  of  Motiok 

AND  MOYEMKNT. 

Ulusions  occur  in  connee^on  with  all  the 
senses,  and  with  certain  obscure  modes  of 
consciousness.  Of.  OmBNTATiON  (illusions  of), 
and  Pbessntiment. 

LiteraJtu/re:  Biblioo.  G,  2,  n;  titles  cited 
under  Hallucination  ;  list  of  references  in 
Baldwin,  Senses  and  Intellect,  269.  (j.h.b.) 

mnrion  (aesthetic)  or  8elf-illiudon :  see 
Semblance.  Also  cf.  Art,  Bbautt,  and 
Classification  (of  the  fine  arts). 

ZUvflioii  (pathological).  A  distinction 
between  the  usual  and  normal  sense-decep- 
tions and  the  unusual  and  somewhat  abnormal 
false  interpretation  of  sensory  stimuli  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Such  normal  illusions 
are  considered  under  the  preceding  topic ; 
and  the  general  relations  of  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  both  in  the  sane  and  insane, 
are  considered  under  Hallucinations. 

Illusions  in  the  specific  sense  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  case  of  the  whitewashed 
tree,  which  is  momentarily  mistaken  by 
the  belated  wanderer  in  a  lonely  road  for 
something  more  mysterious ;  to  the  raying  of 
the  maniac  who  sees  in  the  wall-paper  patterns 
the  spiteful  faces  of  his  persecutors,  and  heare 
in  passing  footsteps  or  everyday  noises  their 
curses  and  insults.  Some  misinterpreting 
mental  attitude  or  factor  seems  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  the  typical  illusion ;  it  may 
be  expectant  attention,  or  fear,  or  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  limited  train  of  thought, 
or  the  poisoning  of  the  brain  by  opium 
or  hashish,  or  the  disordered  reasoning  of 
insanity.  When  such  misinterpretations  are 
slight,  the  resulting  illusion  is  assimilated  to 
the  normal  sense-deception ;  when  it  becomes 
more  marked,  and  particularly  when  the 
interpretation  or  inferential  element  becomes 
more  prominent,  it  passes  gradually  into  the 
abnormal  type,  and  then  its  aetiology  and 
nature  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  haUuci  na- 
tion. This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  illusions 
of  the  insane ;  in  many  of  these  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  there  exists  an  illusion  or 


a  pure  hallucination,  correlated  with  senaorf 
and  bodily  disorders.  A  patient  suffering 
from  anaesthesia  believes  his  legs  to  be  made 
of  wood  or  glass,  or  that  he  is  dead ;  ringing 
in  the  ears  is  construed  into  warning  voices ; 
digestive  troubles  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
patient  has  no  stomach ;  peculiar  head-sensa- 
tions, that  he  is  possessed  by  another  sfnrit ; 
while  total  strangeness  of  disordered  sensi- 
biliiy  may  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  changed 
personality.  In  dreams,  likewise,  illusions 
may  occur ;  the  fancies  may  have  a  sensory 
starting-point ;  while  in  hypnotism  such  are 
readily  suggested.  Cf.  also  Dreams,  and 
Htpnobis.  (J.J.) 

Hlmriong  of  Xotion  and  Xovemeat: 
Ger.  B€U)egung8t^iM9chung€n ;  Fr.  iUusions  du 
mowfemevU;  Ital.  iUtmoni  di  movitnenio. 
False  interpretation  of  sense  data,  resulting 
in  the  apparent  perception  of  motion  or 
Movement  (q.  v.)  where  it  does  not  exist,  or 
in  the  misjudgment  of  some  cireumstanoe 
attending  actual  motion,  such  as  the  rate,  the 
direction,  or  the  object  that  moves. 

I.  Motion.  Illusions  of  change  of  place 
may  occur  in  any  sense  which  is  capable  of 
giving  impressions  of  position ;  they  are  found 
most  commonly  in  vision,  touch,  the  muscle 
sense,  and  the  equilibrium  sense.  If  we  limit 
the  term  motion  to  displacements  which  are  not 
the  manifestation  of  subjective  or  organic 
activity,  and  designate  the  latter  by  the  term 
Movement  (q.  v.  for  the  distinction),  as  is 
customary,  the  illusions  belonging  to  vision 
and  touch  will  fall  for  the  most  part  in  the 
first  category,  and  those  of  the  muscle  sense 
in  the  second.  In  many  cases  the  illusion 
arises  from  the  combination  of  date  of  several 
senses. 

Visual  Illusions.  The  interpretetion  of  the 
rate  of  motion  and  of  ite  source  (i.  e.  the  ob- 
ject that  moves)  is  largely  relative.  If  the 
eye  follow  a  moving  body,  the  motion  will 
appear  much  less  rapid  than  with  the  eye  at 
rest,  even  though  the  entire  motion  be  attri- 
buted to  the  moving  object  in  both  cases.  In 
a  moving  train,  the  motion  is  attributed  some- 
times to  the  train,  sometimes  to  the  objects 
that  pass  by ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  rate 
appears  much  greater.  A  similar  effect  is 
obteined  from  an  endless  belt  of  figured  oil- 
cloth revolving  over  rollers;  when  the  oil- 
cloth is  near  enough  to  fill  the  field  of  vision, 
the  subject  attributes  the  motion  to  the  field 
or  to  himself,  according  as  his  eyes  follow  the 
patterns  or  remain  fixed.  Objecte  seen  in  in- 
direct vision  appear  to  move  niore  rapidly  than 
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those  viewed  in  direct  yision,  ceteris  paribusy 
owing  probably  to  the  tendency  of  the  eye  to 
follow  tiie  object  in  the  latter  case.  If  the  eye  be 
iSxed  on  a  point  at  rest,  the  latter  after  a  time 
will  appear  to  move  about  slightly ;  the  motion 
is  especially  marked  when  the  object  fixated 
is  the  only  clearly  defined  point  in  the  field 
of  vision ;  it  is  really  due  to  involuntary  eye 
movements.  Exner  terms  the  experience 
'  autokinetic  sensations.'  If  the  eye-ball  be 
pressed  from  side  to  side  with  the  finger,  the 
objects  in  the  field  of  vision  appear  to  move; 
but  no  such  interpretation  occurs  when  the 
eye  moves  normally. 

A  somewhat  difierent  instance  of  relativity 
is  observed  in  the  apparatus  called  anortho- 
ecape.  This  consists  of  a  paper  with  a  narrow 
vertical  slit,  which  is  held  before  one  eye,  and 
a  circle  slightly  less  in  diameter  than  the 
length  of  the  slit ;  when  this  circle  is  moved 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  behind  the  slit,  it 
appears  as  an  ellipse,  the  horizontal  axis 
becoming  shorter  as  the  rate  is  increased; 
when  the  motion  is  slow,  the  illusion  dis- 
appears, or  is  reversed,  tiie  horizontal  axis 
becoming  longer  than  the  vertical. 

Illusions  of  the  direction  of  motion  may  be 
due  to  a  false  judgment  of  perspective,  or  to 
the  undue  prominence  of  certain  factors  and 
overlooking  of  others.  An  example  of  the 
former  appears  when  we  observe  the  motion 
of  a  windmill  from  an  oblique  angle  at  a 
distance ;  either  side  of  the  mill  may  be  made 
to  appear  the  nearer,  so  that  the  upper  vanes 
seem  to  move  now  towards,  now  away  from  us. 
A  similar  'illusion  of  perspective  may  be 
observed  with  vessels  on  the  water.  An 
illusion  of  direction  due  to  the  obscurity  of 
certain  &ctors  is  observed  when  a  spiral 
figure  is  rotated  rapidly  about  its  centre  on 
a  colour-wheel ;  the  rotary  motion  is  indis- 
tinguishable, and  there  appears  instead  a 
motion  of  all  points  of  the  spiral  towards 
the  centre,  or  away  from  it,  according  to  the 
direction  of  rotation.  If  a  card  with  a 
number  of  broad  concentric  circles  like  a 
target  be  moved  in  a  circle  before  the  eyes 
without  rotation  of  the  card,  the  figure  becomes 
partly  blurred,  and  the  blurred  sectors  appear 
to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  actual  move- 
ment. If  a  figure  consisting  of  a  circle  with 
teeth  projecting  inwards  or  outwards  (like  cogs) 
be  moved  in  a  similar  manner,  the  cogs  will 
appear  to  rotate  around  the  circumference  of 
the  circle.  Figures  of  this  sort  are  known 
as  strobic  circles. 

The  illusion  of  rest  is  illustrated  in  a 
I. 


rapidly  rotating  wheel,  whose  spokes  present 
the  appearance  of  a  continuous,  motionless, 
and  semi-transparent  surface.  In  the  thauma- 
trope  difierent  pictures  or  letters  are  printed 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  card,  which  is  rotated 
by  twirling  two  strings  attached  to  the  right 
and  left  edges;  the  two  pictures  combine 
into  one,  or  the  letters  into  words,  which 
appear  to  remain  stationary  before  the  eyes. 
An  opposite  illusion  appears  in  the  strobo- 
scope. This  consists  of  a  circular  card  with 
a  number  of  axial  slits,  and  another  circular 
card,  placed  behind  it,  with  a  series  of  dots 
or  figures  placed  around  the  circumference, 
representing  difierent  phases  of  an  object  in 
motion.  The  two  cards  may  be  rotated  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions;  looking 
through  the  slits  as  they  pass,  we  catch 
momentary  glimpses  of  the  successive  images, 
and  when  the  rotation  is  rapid  they  appear  as 
a  single  object  having  a  continuous  motion. 
The  figures  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
first  card,  and  reflected  by  a  mirror,  which  is 
substituted  for  the  second  card.  There  are 
various  forms  of  stroboscope,  called  dedalium, 
phenakistoscope,  zoetrope,  Ac  In  the  zoetrope 
the  slits  are  cut  in  the  side  of  a  short  cylinder, 
like  the  cover  of  a  bandbox,  while  the  figures 
are  on  a  strip,  winch  is  placed  upright  around 
the  inside  of  a  cylinder;  with  a  series  of 
instantaneous  photographs  a  very  realistic 
appearance  of  continuous  motion  is  obtained. 
In  these  forms  of  stroboscope  the  pictures 
must  be  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  slits. 
Recent  applications  of  the  stroboscopic  illusion 
are  found  in  the  kinetoscope,  mutoscope,  vita- 
scope,  cinematograph,  biograph,  &c.  Here 
the  pictures  follow  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  remaining  in  view  for  a  period 
which  is  much  longer  than  the  time  occupied 
by  the  transition ;  the  latter  is  so  short  as  to 
make  the  real  motion  imperceptible,  while  the 
pictures  at  rest  are  clearly  perceived;  this 
avoids  the  necessity  of  slits.  The  pictures 
represent  veiy  near  phases  of  motion,  and  the 
result  is  an  illusion  of  motion  which  is  perfect 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
the  apparatus ;  the  rate  of  the  illusory  motion 
may  be  made  the  same  as  in  life.  The 
pictures  may  be  enlarged  and  projected  upon 
a  screen  by  means  of  a  lantern. 

With  certain  coloured  diagrams  a  con- 
tinuous to-and-fro  motion  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  a  sudden  springing  of  the 
figures  from  side  to  side;  this  illusion  is 
known  as  the  '  fluttering  heart,'  or  chromato- 
kinopsia. 
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Similar  is  the  so-called  MUsBterberg-Jastrow 
phenomenon.  A  circular  disk  with  sectors  of 
two  alternating  colours  is  rotated  rapidly, 
while  a  pencil  or  thin  stick  is  moved  to  and 
fro  in  iront;  alternate  bands  of  the  colours 
on  the  disk  appear  in  place  of  the  blurred 
image  of  the  pencil ;  the  width  of  the  bands 
varies  with  the  rate  of  motion. 

After-images  play  a  part  in  some  of  the 
above  illusions,  and  give  rise  to  others.  In 
connection  with  the  spiral  illusion  cited 
above,  a  distinct  after-image  may  be  ob- 
served ;  if  the  figure  be  suddenly  brought  to 
rest,  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  appears 
to  set  in  and  to  continue  for  some  time.  An 
i^ter-image  illusion  of  motion  in  the  same 
direction  may  also  be  o1)8erved ;  if  a  moving 
object  be  regarded  for  a  time  with  unmoving 
eyes,  and  the  eyes  be  suddenly  closed,  an 
after-image  will  appear,  which  seems  to  move 
onward  for  a  brief  period. 

Tactile  lUudons.  These  occur  usually  in 
connection  with  active  touch,  and  combine 
with  the  illusions  of  muscular  movement  to 
be  described  later.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  arise  independently.  If  a  string  be 
drawn  through  the  subject's  fingers  by  another 
person,  it  seems  to  be  longer  when  drawn 
slowly  than  when  drawn  rapidly ;  that  is, 
the  amount  of  motion  appears  greater  in  the 
former  case.  An  object  passing  over  the 
finger-tips,  forehead,  &c.,  gives  rise  to  an 
impression  that  the  member  in  question  is 
also  moving,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Dlusions  of  direction,  more  or  less  marked, 
are  often  observed  in  objects  moving  over  the 
skin.  Tingling  is  often  interpreted  as  motion 
of  something  upon  the  skin. 

II.  Movement  akd  Bodily  Position. 
Muscle  Sense  lUueians.  Our  judgment  of  the 
rate  and  direction  of  muscular  movement  is 
very  accurate.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  an 
object  appears  heavier  as  the  rate  of  lifting  is 
slower.  When  the  member  moved  is  seen, 
not  directly,  but  in  a  mirror,  the  visual 
impression  of  direction  may  supplant  the 
muscular,  so  that  the  member  is  felt  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  reflected  image. 
In  Stratton's  experiment,  in  which  the  visual 
field  was  entirely  reversed  by  lenses  worn 
over  the  eyes,  the  location  and  direction  of 
muscular  movement  came  gradually  to  conform 
to  the  new  visual  field. 

When  one  part  of  the  body  is  moved  over 
another  (e.g.  the  finger  over  the  forehead), 
the  movement  may  be  referred  to  the  wrong 
source,  or  both  members  may  appear  to  join  in 


the  movement.  In  tlie  similar  tactile  illusion 
mentioned  above,  there  is  often  an  illusory 
muscular  sensation  present  also.  The  removal 
of  resistance  to  one  set  of  muscles  may  be 
interpreted  as  a  force  applied  to  the  antago- 
nistic set  If  a  string  bearing  a  heavy  weight 
be  held  in  the  subject's  hand,  with  closed  eyes, 
and  the  weight  be  suddenly  puUed  upward  by 
another  person,  the  subject's  hand  tends  to 
fly  up,  and  the  movement  is  attributed  to  the 
application  of  an  outside  force.  A  similar 
illusion  is  observed  in  pouring  water  from  a 
pitcher ;  the  constant  loss  of  weight  from  the 
escaping  water  is  involuntarily  interpreted  as 
a  force  resisting  our  efibrt  to  lower  the  mouth 
of  the  pitcher. 

An  illusion  regarding  the  amount  of  move* 
ment  executed  may  arise  when  part  of  the 
movement  is  unconscious.  If  the  head  be 
turned  to  one  side,  with  closed  eyes,  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  point  at  a  given  object  in 
front  of  the  former  position,  an  error  in 
direction  is  observed,  owing  to  the  unconscious 
*  lagging '  of  the  eyes  when  the  head  is  turned. 
Unconscious  eye  movements  are  responsible 
for  several  of  the  visual  illusions  described 
above.  Where  one  of  the  eye  muscles  is  partly 
paralyzed,  movement  of  the  eyes  in  that 
direction  is  exaggerated. 

Another  muscular  illusion  arises  from 
the  tendency  of  the  two  hands  to  assume 
symmetrical  positions.  If  one  hand  be  placed 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  and  we 
attempt  to  describe  equal  downward  movements 
with  both  hands  together  (with  eyes  closed), 
the  higher  hand  tends  to  make  the  greater 
movement,  so  as  to  approximate  the  level  of 
the  other.  This  tendency  to  symmetry  has 
definite  limits,  however;  if  we  endeavour  to 
bring  the  hands  together  in  front  of  the  body, 
one  is  constantly  found  to  be  slightly  higher 
or  further  out  than  the  other. 

An  illusion  of  movement  in  an  immovable 
member  is  noted  if  one  hand  be  placed,  palm 
down,  with  the  last  three  fingers  resting  flat 
on  a  table,  and  the  forefinger  bent  under  and 
resting  against  the  side  of  the  table ;  after 
the  forefinger  has  been  bent  in  as  far  as 
possible,  a  sensation  of  apparent  movement 
can  still  be  felt  if  an  efibrt  be  made  to  bend 
it  further. 

Equilibrium  Sense  Illusions.  Although 
muscular  and  visual  sensations  are  important 
data  in  affording  knowledge  of  the  passive 
movements  and  position  of  the  whole  body,  the 
basis  of  these  sensations  is  the  special  sense 
whose  organs  are  the  semicircular  canals  of 
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the  ear.  The  illnsions  connected  with  these 
sensations  are  dne  for  the  most  part  to  the 
rapid  fatigue  of  the  equilibrinm  sense,  and  to 
faulty  combination  of  its  data  with  the  visual 
and  muscular. 

The  chief  motor  illusions  of  the  equilibrium 
sense  are  observed  with  the  '  rotation  table.' 
This  consists  of  a  long,  flat  board,  on  which 
the  subject  lies,  and  which  is  made  to  rotate 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  If  the  subject's  eyes 
remain  closed,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  rotation  be 
maintained,  the  movement  gradually  appears 
to  become  slower,  and  finally  to  stop;  if 
the  table  now  be  actually  stopped  (or 
nearly  so),  the  subject  will  experience  an 
illusion  of  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  same  illusions  appear  in  connection  with 
progressive  movement  in  any  direction ;  but  in 
experiences  of  the  latter  sort,  the  effects  are 
usually  masked  by  the  jolts  or  vibrations 
which  accompany  the  motion,  and  which  are 
interpreted  in  terms  of  movement  forward  or 
backward.  In  a  railway  train,  for  example, 
the  sense  of  movement  proper  is  lost  soon  after 
the  train  attains  its  speed ;  but  by  closing  the 
eyes  we  still  feel  the  train  to  be  moving 
at  the  same  rate,  either  forward  or  backward. 
The  character  and  frequency  of  the  jolts  give 
the  clue  to  the  speed,  so  that  in  travelling 
over  a  smoother  road-bed  than  usual  we  tend 
to  underestimate  the  rate  of  progress,  and 
vice  vei'sa.  The  illusion  of  reversal  in  pro- 
gressive movement  may  be  assisted  by  vision, 
if  we  look  in  a  mirror  placed  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  motion;  but  when  the 
train  makes  a  curve  the  two  senses  part 
company ;  the  equilibrium  sense  then  asserts 
itself,  and  the  landscape  appears  to  fly  around 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  train.  If  the 
train  slows  up  while  the  illusion  of  reversal  is 
being  experienced,  the  muscular  data  become 
prominent,  and  the  train  appears  to  be  going 
uphill,  and  vice  versa.  The  equilibrial  and 
visual  data  may  be  combined  as  follows.  The 
subject  is  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
rotation  table,  with  head  slightly  raised ; 
the  room  is  darkened,  so  that  some  vertical 
white  strips  on  the  dark  wall  are  barely 
visible.  If,  then,  a  mirror  be  placed  before 
him,  which  rotates  with  the  board,  so  that 
the  strips  seen  in  front  (being  really  behind 
him)  appear  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  feet,  the  rotation  is  interpreted  as  progress 
sideways,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  head 
actually  moves;  that  is,  the  data  of  the 
equilibrium  sense  serve  for  the  head  only, 
while  the  reversed  visual  data  make  the  feet 


appear  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  true  one;  this  is  direct  evidence  of  the 
location  of  the  equilibrium  sense  in  the 
head. 

The  feeling  of  dizziness  that  ensues  upon 
rapid  rotation  is  (apart  from  the  nausea  con- 
nected with  it)  a  phenomenon  of  the  equilibrium 
sense ;  the  illusion  of  motion  that  constitutes 
dizziness  is  the  after-image  belonging  to  this 
sense.  A  muscular-visual  illusion  is  present 
also  when  the  movement  has  taken  place  with 
open  eyes;  the  objects  in  the  field  of  vision 
appear  to  continue  moving  after  the  subject 
ceases  to  rotate.  This  is  known  as  Purkinje's 
dizziness ;  it  is  due  to  unconscious  eye  move- 
ments. A  kindred  illusion,  due  to  the  uncon- 
scious control  of  the  muscles  through  the  equi- 
librium sense,  is  illustrated  in  a  well-known 
parlour  diversion.  The  subject  stands  with  his 
body  bent  forward  from  the  hips  and  his  head 
resting  on  a  cane  which  extends  vertically 
from  the  fioor;  he  walks  around  the  cane 
three  times,  then  raises  his  head  and  attempts 
to  walk  across  the  room,  with  the  result  that 
he  staggers  and  usually  falls.  The  equilibrium 
sense  has  been  adjusted  to  the  rotary  hori- 
zontal movement,  and  this  is  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  sense  of  vertical  rotation  when 
he  rises ;  in  his  involuntary  muscular  adjust- 
ments to  this  supposed  motion  he  is  thrown 
over  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  illusion 
of  rocking  which  is  experienced  on  land  after 
an  ocean  voyage  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
In  the  haunted  swing  illusion,  the  subject  is 
seated  on  a  swing  in  a  perfectly  closed  room ; 
the  swing  remains  stationary,  while  the  entire 
room  moves  like  a  pendulum.  The  motion  is 
attributed  to  the  swing.  The  feeling  of  dizzi- 
ness is  very  marked 

Illusions  concerning  the  position  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  arise  when  the  visual  and 
muscular  data  are  withdrawn  or  greatly 
altered.  If  the  subject  be  strapped  to  the 
tilt-board  and  blindfolded,  any  rotary  motion 
in  the  vertical  plane  is  perceived  almost 
wholly  by  the  equilibrium  sense,  whose  data 
are  thus  exaggerated,  any  deviation  from  the 
horizontal  appearing  much  greater  than  it 
actually  is;  this  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
uncommon  positions,  with  head  lower  than 
the  feet,  the  head  seeming  to  point  directly 
downward  when  the  actual  angle  is  45°  or 
more  short  of  that  position.  An  illusion  of 
position  arises  also  when  only  the  visual  data 
are  withdrawn.  If  the  subject  stand  with 
closed  eyes,  and  throw  his  head  backward, 
forward,  or  on  to  one  shoulder,  his  judgment 
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of  position,  measured  by  a  rod  held  in  what 
he  considers  a  horizontal  line  in  the  plane  of 
his  movement,  will  show  a  constant  error;  the 
inclination  of  the  rod  is  usuallj  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  his  movement.  (h.c.w.) 

LUtratwrei  visual  illusions:  SanfobD| 
Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  ezpts.  128,  134, 
159,22  2-3 1 ,  and  references  tliere  given ;  Hjelm- 
HOLTZ,  Physiol.  Optik,  2.  Aufl.,  494,  498,  533, 
711,  749,  763,  770  (full  descriptions  of  appa- 
ratus and  methods) ;  SrEaetK,  2jeit8ch.  f.  Psychol. 
(1894),  vii.  321-86;  Magh,  Analysis  of  Sen- 
sations (Eng.  trans.),  69  (oil-clotfa  illusion) ; 
ExKEB,  kitsch,  f.  Psychol.  (1896),  xii.  313-30 

iautokinetic  sensations);  ZOllnbb,  Pogg.  Ann. 
1862),  cxvii.  477-84  (anorthoscope);  S.  P. 
Thompson,  Brain  (1880),  iii  (strobic  circles); 
SoBiFTUBB,  New  Psychol.,  108-20  (strobo- 
scopes, kinetoscope,  &c.).  Tactile  and  muscle 
sense  illusions :  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
PeychoL,  expts.  5,  12,36-45,  and  references; 
SniATTOK,  Psychol.  Rev.  (1897),  iv.  341,  463 
(visual  reversal).  Equilibrium  sense  and  dizzi- 
ness: Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts. 
46-51,  and  references ;  Magh,  Grundlinien 
d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Bewegungsempfindungen,  83, 
128  ;  Delaob,  Physiol.  Stud.  a.  d.  Orienti- 
rung  (deutsch  v.  Aubert) ;  Pubxinjb,  Ueber 
d.  Schwindel  (repr.  by  Aubert  with  above); 
Wabben, Psychol.  Bev.  (1895),  ^^  ^73^  Wood, 
Psychol.  Bev.  (1895),  ii.  277.  Apparatus  for 
visual  illusions,  in  Milton  Bradley  Co.'s  Tseud- 
optics,'  section  D.  (h.g.w.-e.g.8.) 

muriong  of  Orientation :  see  Obibnta- 
TiOK  (illusions  of). 

Zmkge  [Lat.  imago,  a  likeness] :  Ger.  BUd ; 
Fr.ffiia^«;  Ital.  immagine.  The  mental  scheme 
in  which  sensations  or  the  sensory  elements  pf 
a  perception  (or  earlier  image)  are  revived. 
The  images  of  the  mind  taken  collectively  are 
known  as  imagery.  Gf.  Imaoinatiok,  and 
Ttpb  (mental).  (j.m.b.-oj'.b.) 

We  speak  of  images  of  &ncy,  of  memory, 
'  visual  images,'  '  auditory  images,'  '  tactual 
images,'  &c.  Cf.  Aftbb-Ixaqb,  and  Double 
Images.  The  image  played  a  large  part  in 
the  older  associationist  psychology,  which 
taught  that  memory  and  recognition  depend 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  given  presentation 
with  its  memory  image.  Kecent  experimental 
work  and  theories  have  e8tablished  cases  in 
which  the  image  appears  to  play  no  essential 
part.  (E.B.T.) 

The  theory  of  the  mental  Dispositiqn  (q.v.) 
is  proposed  (by  Stout,  Meinong,  Hofler,  Ehren- 
fels)  as  a  general  way  of  accounting  for 
many  cases  for  which  the  associational-image 


theory  is  artificial ;  especiaUy  in  the  faaiids  of 
those  who  make  dispositions  in  the  main 
motor  tendencies  and  attitudes  of  interest, 
attention,  &c.  An  interesting  inatanoe  of 
the  difierent  points  of  view  is  seen  in  the 
experiments  and  discussions  on  the  perception 
of  time  (see  Schumann,  in  Zeitsek,  f.  Psi/ehoL, 
xvii.  106,  and  Meinong,  ibid.,  xxi.  182),  and 
the  critical  rSwmS  and  discussion  by  Stoat 
(Perception  of  Change  and  Duration,  Mwd, 
N.S.,  Jan.,  1900).  (J.1C3.) 

lAterature:  in  general,  the  psychologies, 
under  Memory  and  Recognition.  Also  Bkbo- 
SDK,  Mati^re  et  Mdmoire ;  Taiite,  L'InteUi- 
gence,  i.  76-165,  ii.  70;  N.  Mxchaut,  De 
rimagination  (1876);  F.  Gajltok,  Inquiries 
into  Human  Faculty,  83-113;  Pabish,  lllu- 
sions  and  Hallucinations  (1898);  Stout, 
Manual  of  P^chol.,  393  ff.  (i*-ii.) 

Also  Stbbn,  Psychol,  d.  individneUen  Dif- 
ferenzen.  (1900),  47  ff.;  J,  M.  Baldwin, 
Philos.  Bev.,  ii.  (1893)  385 ;  J.  M.  Gsabcot, 
GBSuvres  completes,  iii  (trans,  by  S.  Freud, 
1886,  as  Neue  Yorlesungen  fL  d.  Krank- 
heiten  d.  Nervensystems,  insb.  Ii.  Hysterie); 
G.  T.  FsGHNEB,  £lemente  d.  Psychophysik 
ii.  (1889)  469  S, ;  F.  Galton,  Mind,  O.Sw,  v. 
(1880)  301 ;  W.  Lat,  Psychol.  Bev.,  Monog. 
SuppL  7  (1898);  C.  XJfbb,  TTeba*  Sinnes- 
typen  u.  verwandte  Erscheinangen  (1895). 

(B.B.T.) 

Imm/gmsj  z  see  Image. 

Imago -worship  (or  loonolatKy)  [lAt. 
imago,  a  copy] :  Ger.  Bilderdierut ;  Ft.  euUe 
des  images ;  Ital.  cuUo  deUe  immagini,  ieono- 
lairia.  The  paying  of  divine  honours  to 
an  object  which  is  supposed  to  be,  in 
some  sense,  a  Ukeness  or  imitation  of  the 
divinity  for  which  it  stands.     See  Idol,  and 

InOLATBY. 

Image-worship  (or  ioonolatry)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  idol-worship.  An 
idol  need  not  be  a  likeness  or  imitation  of  the 
divinity,  but  may  represent  it  by  mere 
association.  It  u  the  characteristic  of  an 
idol  that  it  graduaUy  displaces  the  divinity 
it  represents,  and  tends  to  become  itself  the 
object  of  worship.  This  is  true  of  image- 
worship,  although  its  supposed  resemblance 
keeps  the  thought  of  the  object  before  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper,  tending  to  check  the 
process  of  identification.  The  evil  of  image- 
worship  arises  out  of  the  temptation  to 
materialize  the  spiritual.  Historically,  image- 
worship  is  of  ancient  date^  being  forbidden  in 
the  second  commandment  of  the  Decalogue. 
The  controversy  over  the  use  of  images  in 
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worship  has  played  a  great  r61e  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  leading  at  one  time 
to  a  conflict  which  practically  dismpted 
Ghriaiendom.  The  Bomish  Church  is  more 
tolerant  of  the  use  of  images  and  pictures 
than  the  Beformed,  while  in  the  latter  the 
Calvinistic  communions  are  most  uncom- 
promising in  their  oppositicm. 

Literature:  Qoldast,  Imperialia  decreta 
de  cultu  Imaginnm  (1608);  Maimboubo, 
Hist,  de  TH^r^sie  des  Iconodastes  (1679); 
K.  ScHENOK,  Kaiser  Leon  m :  ein  Beiir.  z. 
Gesch.  d.  Bilderstreites  (1880).  (a.t.0.) 

Zmaginatioii :  Ger.  (i)  Fhaniane,  (2) 
EvfJbUdvngshraft ;  Fr.  imagination  {const/mo- 
tive) ;•  Ital.  ifnmaginazione.  (i)  The  general 
power  or  process  of  having  mental  images. 
See  IicAOE,  and  Idea.  In  this  sense  it  seems 
hotter  to  use  the  terms  imaging  and  imagery 
than  imagination. 

In  its  primary  application  imagination  is 
simply  equivalent  to  imaging,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Greek  <l>apra<r(a,  Hobbes  de- 
fines it  as  *  nothing  but  decaying  sense ' ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  imagina^ 
tion,  the  one  simple, '  as  when  one  imagineth 
a  man  or  horse  which  he  hath  seen  before ' ; 
the  other  compounded,  'as  when  from  the 
sight  of  a  man  at  one  time  and  of  a  horse  at 
another,  we  conceive  in  our  mind  a  Centaur ' 
(Molesworth's  ed.,  iii.  6).  According  to 
Berkeley  '  imaginatio  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
faonltas  representatrix  rerum  sensibilium,  vel 
actu  existentium  vel  saltem  possibilium '  {De 
Maiu,  §  53).  With  him  both  senses  of  the 
word  are  united.  '  I  find  I  have  a  faculty  of 
imagining  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas 
of  ^ose  particular  things  I ''have  perceived, 
and  of  variously  compounding  and  dividing 
them'  {PrineipUSf  Introd.  10).  The  con- 
nection is  that  we  can  image  combinations 
that  we  never  have  perceived,  and  never  will 
perceive.  Similarly,  in  modem  usage,  it  is 
customary  to  use  imagination  in  both  senses, 
and,  where  more  precise  distinction  is  required, 
to  call  the  one  reproductive,  and  the  other 
productive,  imagination.  It  seems  better  to 
adopt  the  current  usage  of  popular  language, 
and  to  restrict  the  term  to  that  forming  of 
new  combinations  which  is  made  possible  by 
the  absence  of  objective  limitations  confining 
the  flow  of  ideas  (meaning  2). 

(a)  The  process  of  forming  new  ideal  com- 
binations, which  depends  on  the  relative  absence 
of  objective  restrictions,  and  the  consequent 
freedom  of  subjective  selection. 

The  mind  is  relatively  unrestricted  when 


it  passes  from  sense-perception  to  its  selective 
dealings  with  mental  imagery.  We  can  image 
combinations  which  we  have  never  perceived. 
This  relative  freedom  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  imagination  in  the  sense  of 
imagery  and  in  the  sense  of  free  selective 
combination.  Again,  the  man  of  science  when 
he  is  looking  for  a  possible  explanation  may 
*  give  the  reins  to  his  imagination '  in  framing 
hypotheses  ;  when  the  facts  become  more  fully 
known,  his  freedom  becomes  correspondingly 
restricted.'  The  imagination  of  the  poet  and 
the  novelist  is  free  from  objective  restrictions, 
inasmuch  as  their  mental  activity  is  not  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  development  of 
knowledge  of  the  real  world,  or  to  the  attain- 
ment of  practical  ends. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imagination  :  liEuicy,^ 
which  is  relatively  passive,  and  constructive^ 
imagination,  which  is  relatively  active.  Con- 
structive imagination  is  dominated  by  a  syste- 
matic unity  of  plan  controlling  the  process  of 
selective  combination.  It  has  what  Coleridge 
called  an  esemplaetic  character  (from  tit  h 
irXarrc tv,  i.  e.  to  shape  into  one).  Fancy,  on 
the  contrary,  forms  new  combinations,  which 
are  relatively  detached  and  sporadic  instead 
of  being  integral  parts  of  a  whole.  Coleridge' 
quotes  as  an  example  of  fancy  the  following 
verse  from  Hvdibraa : 

'The  lan  h»d  long  linoe  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetb  tftken  oat  his  nitp, 
And  like  »  lobster  boylM,  the  mom 
fVom  black  to  red  began  to  turn.* 

As  an  example  of  constructive  imagination 
he  refers  to  Milton's  description  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Messiah  to  battle.  The  words 
*  far  off  their  coming  shone '  gather  the  whole 
into  the  unity  of  a  single  picture.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  constructive  imagination  requires 
more  sustained  and  strenuous  activity  than 
the  mere  play  of  fancy ;  for  it  can  only  utiliae 
those  suggested  ideas  which  subserve  the  de- 
velopment of  the  general  plan  and  enhance 
the  total  effect.  Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  is 
free  to  pass  from  one  combination  to  another 
with  only  a  comparatively  slight  thread  of 
connection,  e.g.  harmony,  with  the  predo- 
minant mood,  as  gay,  comic,  pathetic,  pensive, 
&c.  The  dividing  line  between  constructive 
imagination  and  fancy  is  not  sharply  marked. 
There  are  border  cases  which  may  with 
equal  show  of  reason  be  referred  to  either 
head. 

Inasmuch  as  imagination  is  conditioned  by 
absence  of  the  objective  control  which  belief 
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esBentially  involveB,  belief  and  imagination 
are  mutually  exclusive.  What  is  called  aes- 
thetic illusion  or  Sehblakce  (q.  t.)  partly 
excludes  the  belief-attitude, and  even  'reality- 
feeling.'  The  spectators  at  a  theatrical  per- 
formance do  not  act  as  they  would  if  the  same 
scenes  occurred  in  real  life.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  freedom  from  objective  con- 
trol which  characterizes  imagination  is  only 
comparative,  not  absolute,  and  that  it  admits 
of  very  varying  degrees.  Combinations  which 
involve  explicit  contradictions  are  always  ex- 
cluded, even  in  the  most  unrestricted  play  of 
fancy.  There  ate  also  almost  always  other 
objective  limitations.  So  far  as  objective 
control  exists  at  all,  the  attitude  of  belief  (or 
reality-feeling)  is  present.  A  man  may  men- 
tally frame  a  narrative  concerning  normal  men 
and  women  which  has  no  reference  to  any 
actual  man  or  woman.  '  The  flow  of  his  ideas 
will  be  relatively  free ;  it  will  not  be  bound 
down  by  conditions  of  date,  place,  &c. ;  none 
the  less  it  will  be  tied,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  introduce  into  his  mental  con- 
struction features  at  variance  with  the  nor- 
mal constitution  of  human  beings. . .  .  There 
is  no  belief  in  the  narrative  as  historical  fact ; 
but  belief  about  human  nature  is  involved  in 
it  through  and  through'  (Stout,  Manutd  of 
Psychol.^  545  £). 

Literatfire:  the  treatises  on  psychology 
and  BiBLioG.  G,  2,  J ;  Ambboso,  L'  Immagina- 
zione  (1898);  Bibot,  L'Imagination  cr^trice 

( 1 900).  (G.F.8.- J.M.B.) 

Twa.gpwg  (in  logic)  :  Gkr.  AhhUdung ;  Fr. 
(in  mathematics)  reprimUation;  Ital.  rapprt^ 
umtazione,  A  term  proposed  to  translate  Abbil- 
-dung  in  its  logical  use.  In  order  to  apprehend 
this  meaning,  it  is  indispensable  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  meanings  of 
Abbildung.  This  word  was  used  in  1845  by 
Gauss  for  what  is  called  in  English  a  map- 
projection,  which  is  an  incorrect  term,  since 
many  such  modes  of  representation  are  not 
geometrical  rectilinear  projections  at  all ;  and 
of  those  which  Gauss  had  in  view,  but  a 
single  one  is  so.  In  mathematics  Abbildung  is 
translated  represefUaJtion ;  but  this  word  is  pre- 
empted in  logic.  Since  Bild  is  always  trans- 
lated image^  imaging  will  answer  very  well  for 
Abbildung.  If  a  map  of  the  entire  globe 
were  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and 
out  of  doors,  the  map  itself  would  be  shown 
upon  the  map ;  and  upon  that  image  would 
be  seen  the  map  of  the  map;  and  so  on, 
indefinitely.  If  the  map  were  to  cover  the 
entire  globe,  it  would  be  an  image  of  nothing 


but  itself,  tirhere  each  point  would  be  imaged 
by  some  other  point,  itself  imaged  by  a  third, 
&c.  But  a  map  of  the  heavens  does  not  show 
the  map  itself  at  all.  A  Mercator^s  projection 
shows  die  entire  globe  (except  the  poles)  over 
and  over  again  in  endlessly  recurring  strips. 
Many  maps,  if  they  were  completed,  would 
show  two  or  more  different  places  on  the 
earth  at  each  point  of  the  map  (or  at  any  rate 
on  a  part  of  it),  like  one  map  drawn  upon 
another.  Such  is  obviously  the  case  with  any 
rectilinear  projection  of  the  entire  sphere, 
excepting  only  the  stereographic.  These  two 
peculiarities  may  coexist  in  the  same  map. 

Any  mathematical  function  of  one  vanable 
may  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  its  variablie 
according  to  some  mode  of  imaging.  For 
the  real  and  imaginary  quantities  correspond, 
one  to  one  and  continuously,  to  the  assignable 
points  on  a  sphere.  Although  mathematics 
is  by  far  the  swiftest  of  the  sciences  in  its 
generalizations,  it  was  not  until  1879  that 
Dedekind  (in  the  3rd  edition  of  his  recension 
of  Lejeune-Dirichlet's  ZaJdeniheorie,  §  163, 
p.  470 ;  but  the  writer  has  not  examined  the 
second  edition)  extended  the  conception  to 
discrete  systems  in  these  words:  'It  very 
often  happens*  in  other  sciences,  as  well  aa  in 
mathematics,  that  there  is  a  replacement  of 
every  element  «  of  a  system  Q,  of  elemente  or 
things  by  a  corresponding  element  m  [of  a 
system  O'j.  Such  an  act  should  be  <»lled 
a  substitution.  .  .  .  But  a  still  more  con- 
venient expression  is  found  by  r^^arding  0^ 
as  the  image  of  O,  and  m  of  «,  according  to 
a  certain  mode  of  imaging.'  And  he  adds, 
in  a  footnote :  '  This  power  of  the  mind  of 
comparing  a  thing  «  with  a  thing  «,  or  of 
reladng  »  to  a,  or  of  considering  m  to  corre- 
spond to  CO,  is  one  without  which  no  thought 
would  be  possible.'  [We  do  not  translate  the 
main  dause.]  This  is  an  early  and  significant 
acknowledgment  that  the  so-called  *  logic  of 
relatives' — then  deemed  beneath  the  notice 
of  logicians — is  an  integral  part  of  logic 
This  remark  remained  unnoticed  until,  in 
1895,  Schroder  devoted  the  crowning  chapter 
of  his  great  work  {Eocakte  Logik,  iiL  553- 
649)  to  ite  development.  Schroder  says  that, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  any  relative  whatever 
may  be  considered  as  an  imaging--'  namtich 
als  eine  eventuell  bald  "undeutigey"  bald 
*' eindeutige,"  bald  "  mehrdentige "  Znord- 
nung.'  He  presumably  means  that  the 
logical  universe  is  thus  imaged  in  itaelf. 
However,  in  a  narrower  sense,  he  says,  a  mode 
of  imaging  is  restricted  to  a  relative  which 
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fulfils  one  or  other  of  the  two  conditions  of 
being  never  undeutig,  or  being  never  mehr^ 
deuttg.  That  is,  the  relation  mast  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  two  classes,  the  one  embracing 
such  that  every  object  has  an  image,  and  the 
other  such  that  no  object  has  more  than  one 
image.  Schroder's  definitions  (however  in- 
teresting his  developments)  break  all  analogy 
with  the  important  property  of  the  imaging 
of  continua  noticed  above.  If  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  essential,  an  imaging  must  be 
defined  as  a  generic  relation  between  an 
object-class  and  an  image-class,  which  generic 
relation  consists  of  specific  relations,  in  each 
of  which  one  individual,  and  no  more,  of  the 
image-class  stands  to  each  individual  of  the 
object-class,  and  in  each  of  which  every 
individual  of  the  image-class  stands  to  one 
individual,  and  to  no  more,  of  the  object- 
class.  This  is  substantially  a  return  to  Dede- 
kind's  definition,  which  makes  an  imaging 
a  synonym  for  a  substitution,  (g.s.p.,  h.b.f.) 
Imago  [Lat.] :  (the  same  in  the  other 
languages).  The  perfect  or  winged  stage  of 
those  insects  which  pass  through  a  complete 

Metamobphosib  (q.  ▼•)!  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  stage 
only  that  the  sexual  organs  ai*e  mature. 

Literature :  Cohstogk,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  Insects;  Paokabd,  Entomology;  Kob- 
80HBLT  and  Heideb,  Entwickelungsgesch. 
d.  Wirbellosen.  (c.8.11.) 

XmbeoUity  [Lat.  imbeciUitas,  weakness, 
feebleness]:  Ger.  ImbeciUitcU,  Schwachsinn; 
Fr.  imbiciliU ;  Ital.  imbeeiUitiL  Generally,  a 
weakness  of  mind ;  specifically,  a  degree  of 
this  defect  inferior  to  idiocy. 

It  is  applied  more  often  to  states  of 
congenital  mental  enfeeblement.  Imbecility 
may  be  said  roughly  to  imply  a  sufficient 
defect  of  memory,  reasoning,  and  mental 
initiation  to  incapacitate  the  subject  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  and  to  make  necessary 
a  special  form  of  education.   Of.  Idiocy.  ( J.  j.) 

Imitation  [Lat.  imitatio]  :  Qer,  Nachahm- 
ung;  Fr.  imitation;  Ital.  imitazione.  (i) 
The  performance  in  movement,  thought,  or 
both  movement  and  thought,  of  what  comes 
through  the  senses,  or  by  suggestion,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  individual. 

This  is  the  traditional  and  customary  usage. 
It  makes  essential  the  &ct  that  another  per- 
son serves  to  set  the  copy  imitated.  This 
usage  is  that  of  Preyer  and  Lloyd  Morgan. 
To  distinguish  imitation  in  this  limited  sense 
from  the  wider  meanings  designated  below,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  this  be  called  ^con- 
scions  imitation '  (when  the  repetition  as  such 
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is  conscious  to  the  thought  of  the  imitator), 
'  imitative  suggestion '  (when  imitative  to  the 
onlooker  only),  and  'plastic  imitation'  (the 
subconscious  conformity  to  types  of  thought 
and  action,  as  in  crowds). 

(2)  Any  repetition  in  thought,  action,  or 
both,  which  reinstates  a  copy.  ThiB  definition 
of  imitation  is  wider  than  the  foregoing.  It 
includes  what  is  called  'self-imitation,'  or 
repetition  of  what  is  in  one's  own  mind.  This 
usage  requires  a  certain  identity  as  between 
the  copy  and  the  result  made,  but  the  conscious 
relating  of  copy  to  result,  as  in  (i),  is  not 
essential.  This  usage  is  that  of  Tarde,  James, 
Royce,  Baldwin.  As  signifying  simply '  mental 
reproduction '  of  nature,  especially  in  art,  it 
goes  back  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  usage 
is  of  value  in  discussions  in  social  psychology, 
sociology,  and  the  theory  of  art,  as  in  the 
*  inner  imitation '  of  E.  Lemge  and  Groos  (for 
which  see  Semblance). 

(3)  An  organic  reaction  of  the  stimulus- 
repeating  or  self-sustaining  type.  Organic 
imitation  was  used  with  this  meaning  as 
synonymous  with  Cibculab  Beaction  (q.  v.) 
by  the  present  writer.  As  this  is  a  purely 
neurological  and  physiological  conception,  the 
use  of  the  term  imitation  no  doubt  leads  to 
confusion,  and  circular  reaction  expresses  the 
meaning  better.  The  question  may  then  be 
discussed  as  to  whether  imitation  always 
requires  circular  reaction. 

As  to  the  two  first  usages,  it  would  seem  to 
be  wise  to  keep  the  broader  meaning(2).  Where 
ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise,  it  is  well  to  use 
'conscious  imitation,*  'imitative  suggestion,' 
'self-imitation,'  'plastic  imitation,'  'instinc- 
tive imitation,'  all  considered  forms  of  the 
wider  notion  Mimetism  (q.  v.),  which  covers 
also  the  pathological  use  of  the  term  imitation. 
The  wider  meaning  would  seem  necessary  also 
as  covering  the  imitative  impulse  before  its 
character,  as  repeating  a  copy,  becomes  clearly 
conscious. 

Distinctions  have  been  made  between 
'  spontaneous  '  and  '  deliberate  '  imitation 
(Preyer),  both  being  at  first  voluntary,  but 
the  former  having  become  secondary — auto- 
matic ;  and  between '  simple '  and  '  persist^t ' 
imitation  (Baldwin),  the  former  being  involun- 
tary repetition  by  imitative  impulse  and 
suggestion,  and  the  latter  being  voluntary 
'try-try-again'  to  reproduce  a  copy.  The 
need  of  recognizing  a  class  of  relatively  simple 
reproductions  of  the  imitative  type  is  seen  in 
the  growing  belief  that  there  is  a  native  im- 
pulse to  perfoi-m  acts  of  the  imitative  sort. 
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A  further  distinction  (Stout)  is  between  '  im- 
pulsive' imitation,  arising  mainly  from  the 
direct  unpulse  to  imitate,  and  what  may  be 
called  '  remote '  imitation,  springing  from  an 
ulterior  motive. 

Literaiwrei  pcrychdogical  and  biological: 
Abistotls,  Poetics,  4  ff. ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Anal,  of 
the  Phenom.  of  the  Human  Mind  (1829),  iL 
chap,  xxiv ;  Pbeyeb,  The  Mind  of  the  C^d 
(Eng.  trans,  and  4th  Ger.  edj ;  Bain,  Senses 
and  Intellect  (3rd  ed.),  413  n.,  and  Emotions 
and  Will  (3rd  ed.),  344  f. ;  Wallagb,  Natural 
Selection,  v ;  Lloyd  Mobgan,  Habit  and  In- 
stinct, chap,  viii;  Gboos,  Play  of  Animals, 
in  loc.,  and  Play  of  Man,  in  loa ;  Roygs,  Psy- 
chol. Hev.,  ii.  (1895)  217,  and  The  Imitative 
Functions,  Century  Mag.,  May,  1894  ; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol.,  Bk.  Ill  269  ff. ; 
Baldwin,  Mind,  Jan.,  1894,  and  the  titles 
given  below  (general);  lot  Dantbc,  Rev. 
Philos.,  Oct.,  1899.  Sociological:  Baoshot, 
Physics  and  Politics;  Tabdb,  Les  Lois  de 
rimitation;  Bosakqubt,  Mind,  Apr.,  1899, 
and  Philos.  Theory  of  the  State,  chap.  ii.  3 ; 
DuBKHBiM,  Le  Suicide,  chap,  iv ;  Giddinqb, 
Princ.  of  Sociol. ;  Tosti,  PsychoL  Rev.,  v. 
(1898)  247,  and  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  xii.  3  ;  see 
also  under  Cbowd.  Neurological  and  patho- 
logical: PFLt^GBB,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  xv  (1877); 
citations  made  under  Mbntal  Pathology 
and  M1KBTI8H.  In  art:  Plato,  Republic, 
iii  400  B  and  D ;  Abibtotlb,  Poetics ;  works 
cited  under  Abt  Thbobibs,  especially  titles 
by  Heobl,  K.  Lanob,  v.  Habtmanx,  Jouib- 
raoY,  Gboos,  Gbossb,  Bosakqubt  (Hist,  of 
Aesth.);  Hibk,  The  Origins  of  Art,  chap, 
vi,  General:  Tabdb,  Lois  de  Tlmitation, 
and  Social  Laws  (Eng.  trans.);  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  and 
Social  and  Eth.  Interpret;  Gboos  (titles 
cited  above) ;  Washbxtbn,  Philos.  Rev.  (Jan., 

1899).  (J.M.B.,  6.F.8.) 

Zinitatioii  (in  biology)  :  see  Mimicbt,  and 

MiMBTISM. 

ZmitatiTO  Arts :  see  Classification  (of 
the  fine  arts). 

Xnunaeiilate  Conceptioii  (dogma  of): 
Ger.  Lehrsaiz  der  unbefleckten  Empfiingnids ; 
Fr.  dogfM  de  eonoe^ion  immaetdee ;  Ital. 
IrnmacoUxta  caneesdone  (dogma  deUa).  That 
the  Virgin  Mary,  from  her  conception  by  her 
mother,  Anne,  became,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  subject  of  a  peculiar  application  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  whereby  she  escaped  all  taint 
of  original  sin. 

A  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
promul^ted  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1854.     Ac- 


cording to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  Maiy, 
as  Mother  of  God,  has  received  certain  privi- 
leges from  the  Deity.  These  are :  perfect  sid- 
lessness,  perpetual  virginity,  and  the  immacQ- 
late  conception.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the 
Dominican  doctors,  especially  Thomas  Aquinas, 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  privileges  of 
Mary ;  in  this  they  were  supported  by  St.  Ber- 
nard. But  the  Scotists  revived  th^  contro- 
versy and  finaUy  gained  the  victory.  The 
doctrine  of  the  inunaculate  conception  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  Mary  as  a  *  co-redeemer.    .     (b jlw.) 

TirnniMiaiice :  see  Tbanscbndbncb  and 
Immanbngb,  and  Causb. 

Timnftnence(in  theology)  [Lat.  in  -^manere, 
to  remain] :  Ger.  Immanenz;  Fr.  immanmce; 
Ital.  immanenza.  The  indwelling  and  in- 
working  of  the  Deity  in  nature  and  man. 

Immanence  as  defined  does  not  exclude 
Tbanbobndbncb  (q.  v.),  and  may  coexist  with 
it.  But  as  often  conceived,  it  is  exclusive  of 
that  conception.  Naturalistic  and  pantheistic 
conceptions  of  immanence  are  those  which 
tend  to  identify  the  Deity  completely  with 
the  inworking  force  of  nature.  This  leaves 
no  place  for  transcendence.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  God  to  work  in  nature,  ground- 
ing its  existence  and  phenomena,  and  yet  to 
be  something  more  in  himself,  to  possess  a 
being  that  is  not  identical  with  his  opera- 
tions. In  this  sense  transcendence  seems  to 
be  the  presupposition  of  immanence,   (a.t.o.) 

Tirnnanwioe  ■  yhiloaophy ;  Ger.  imma- 
nerUe  PhUoMajphit)  Fr.  j^iUatophie  de  Vim- 
manenoe;  Ital.  fiowfia  defX  tnufunwitsa. 
The  immanence-j^losophy  (philosophy  of  the 
immediately  given  or  science  of  pure  expe- 
rience) is  the  doctrine  of  a  group  of  recent 
German  thinkers  (Schuppe,  RehmJce,  Leclair, 
Schubert-Soldern,  and  others),  who  reduce 
all  reality  to  conscious-contents  or  elements 
immanent  in  consciousness,  and  seek  to  ex- 
plain the  world  therefrom  (Eisler,  Warinth.  d. 
philos.  Begriffe,  371).  In  addition  to  the 
individual  consciousness,  some  members  of 
the  school  affirm  the  existence  of  Bewusstsein 
(iberhaupt,  especially  in  order  to  escape  the 
solipsistic  consequences  of  their  position. 
The  doctrine  has  also  been  termed  *  monism 
of  consciousness '  (Bewusstseinsmonismus).  In 
certain  respects  it  echoes  Berkeley  and  Hume 
as  well  as  Neo-Kantian  and  positivistic  posi- 
tions. (AX.A.Jr.) 

LiteraUire:  the  Zeitsch.f.immanente  Philos., 
founded  1895,  is  the  organ  of  the  school 
(see  especially  a  brief  account  in  Heft   x, 
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by  M.  R.  Eautvmann)  ;  Ubbbbwxo-Hxinze, 
Qesch.  d.  PhiloB.,  III.  ii.  21  (8th  ed.,  1897); 
ScHUPFE,  Logik,  is  the  leading  work  of  the 
achool.  (A.CX  jr.-K.o.) 

TirnniMiaiit  and  Tr>n— nut  Activity. 
Defining  activity  as  any  series  of  changes  of  a 
sufficiently  regular  and  continuous  character 
(see  Activity,  2),  the  cases  may  be  looked  at 
as  of  two  general  sorts :  *  transeunt '  activity, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  which  one  object  is  acted 
upon  by  another ;  and  'immanent'  or  'self '- 
activity,  in  which  the  changes  observed  take 
place  within  the  active  object  with  little  or  no 
influence  from  other  things. 

The  activities  of  physiotd  science  are  almost 
entirely  of  the  tnmseunt  sort:  one  body, 
molecule,  atom,  or  system  acts  upon  some 
other  so  that  the  results  of  the  changes  in  the 
other  are  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  activity 
of  the  first.  In  the  biological  and  mentcd 
sciences  we  have  activity  of  the  'immanent' 
type :  the  series  of  changes  seems  to  evolve 
within  the  organism  or  the  mind,  with  a  kind 
of  determination  called  self-determination  or 
immanence.  They  cannot  be  entirely  or  even 
largely  construed  as  having  been  produced  by 
the  influence  of  things  outside  tiie  organism 
or  the  mind.  Theories,  however,  of  life  and 
mind  turn  just  upon  this  question,  as  to 
whether  botii  life  and  mind  can  be  reduced 
ultimately  to  changes  illustrating  activity  of 
the  transeunt  type ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  the  activity  of  nature,  which  seems  to 
involve  the  action  of  two  or  more  separate 
things  upon  each  other,  may  not  be  viewed  as 
the  immanent  activity  of  a  krger  system  of 
which  the  things  are  parts  (Lotze),  or  inter- 
preted after  analogy  with  social  community 
(Ormond).  The  controversy  between  freedom 
and  determinism  turns  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mental  activity  in  answer  to  this 
question. 

LitereUure:  Lotzs,  Metaphysics;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol*,  i.  Bk.  II.  chap,  i ;  Bbad- 
UET,  Appearance  and  Reality,  95  ff.;  Obmohd, 
Foundations  of  Knowledge,  Ft  IE.  chap,  vii ; 
and  the  references  given  under  Activity. 

(J.M.B.) 

XmmaterialLniL  [Lat.  in  +  maierialis, 
material]:  Ger.  Ifnmaierialismus ;  Fr.  tm- 
maieriahsme;  ItaL  idealumo  spiritualisUco, 
immaierialiamo.  Immaterialism  is  a  term 
which  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  the  theory 
of  Berkeley,  which  asserts  that  'nothing 
properly  but  persons  does  exist.  All  other 
things  are  not  so  much  existences  themselves 
as  manners  of  the  existence    of   conscious 


persons'  (Commonplace  Book,  in  Fraser's 
Life  and  Letters  of  Biehop  Berkdey,  469)* 

It  is  considered  more  applicable  than  sub- 
jective idealism  to  such  a  theory,  inasmuch  as 
Berkeley  accepts  the  trans-subjective  reality 
of  other  finite  spirits  and  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  is  only  the  material  world  whose 
substantial  or  independent  existence  he  denies ; 
its  ease  is  percijpi^  or  it  exists  simply  as  an 
ordered  system  of  signs  by  which  conscious 
beings  communicate  with  one  another.  This 
system  of  signs,  although  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  conceptually  present  to  the  mind  of  Gk>d, 
by  whom  it  has  been  instituted,  has  otherwise 
no  reality  for  Berkeley  except  in  the  recurrent 
experiences  of  conscious  beings.  (A.8.P.P.) 

Immediftoy :  seelMMBDiATBANnMBDiATB. 

Immediftoy  and  Xediftoy  (Hegel's  use): 
see  Hbobl'b  TBBBaNOLOOY,  Glossary,  'unmit- 
telbar,'  *  Unmittelbarkeit,'  *  vermitteln,'  *  Ver- 
mittelung.' 

Immediate  and  Mediate  [Lat.  in  +  me- 
ditu,  middle] :  Ger.  unmitteibar  and  vermittdt ; 
Fr.  imm^iate  aud  mSdiixie;  Ital.  immediato 
and  mediato.  ( i )  Psychological :  so  far  as  new 
conscious  process  is  a  development  of  previous 
conscious  process,  it  is  said  to  be  psycholo- 
gically mediate;  so  far  as  it  is  determined 
by  conditions  independent  of  previous  con- 
scious process,  it  is  said  to  be  psychologically 
immediate.  Tlie  corresponding  substantives 
are  immediacy  and  mediacy. 

Speaking  psychologically,  careful  analysis 
seems  to  show  that  no  knowledge  is  purely 
immediate  or  purely  mediate.  All  cognition 
is  both  immediately  and  mediatelydetermined. 
Immediacy  is  a  characteristic  belonging  most 


conspicuously  to  the  perception  of  external 
objects  or  the  apprdiension  of  subjective 
processes.  But  the  immediacy  is  never  pure 
immediacy;  it  is  inextricably  blended  with 
the  self-development  of  mental  process.  The 
play  of  external  impressions  on  the  organs 
of  sense  contributes  an  element  of  immediacy 
to  all  sense-perception.  •  But  this  is  only  one 
factor  in  the  process.  Previous  experience 
also  contributes  to  the  result  and  determines 
its  nature.  I  raise  my  eyes  from  my  book 
and  look  out  of  the  window.  There  on  the 
grass  I  see  a  robin  hopping  about.  No  pre- 
vious experience  of  mine  could  have  enabled 
me  to  predict  that  a  robin  would  present 
itself  at  this  time  and  place.  There  is  an 
immediacy  in  the  cognition  which  cannot  be 
explained  away.  But  critical  reflection  shows 
that  there  is  also  a  mediacy  which  is  equally 
indispensable.    It  is  owing  to  previous  ex- 
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perience  that  I  am  able  to  distinguish  and 
identify  the  object  I  call  a  robin,  or  even  the 
red  colour  of  its  breast.  Even  the  shape  and 
distance  of  things  seen  exist  for  my  conscious- 
ness only  as  an  outcome  of  my  previous  mental 
development.  But  can  we  not  push  our 
analysis  further  so  as  to  extract  from  the 
total  experience  the  immediate  element,  the 
pore  datum,  and  exhibit  it  in  isolation  ?  The 
attempt  is  worth  making ;  but  its  value  will 
be  found  in  its  failure,  not  in  its  success. 
The  first  step  we  must  take  is  to  pass  from 
eztemalto  internal  apprehension.  In  asserting 
the  actual  presence  of  the  external  thing  as 
such,  there  is  always  an  element  of  mediacy 
and  a  theoretical  possibility  of  error.  We 
may  be  subject  to  an  illusion  or  hallucination. 
In  the  pursuit  of  pure  immediacy  we  must 
retire  into  the  citadel  of  our  own  self-con- 
sciousness. I  affirm  not  that  there  is  a  robin, 
but  that  I  see  or  think  I  see  one.  But 
even  this  is  not  purely  immediate  knowledge. 
The  mere  appearance  of  a  robin  as  contrasted 
with  the  reality  presupposes  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  object  in  distinction  from  others. 
Moreover,  when  I  affirm  that  I  see,  or  think  I 
see,  I  must  have  learnt  to  discriminate  those 
modes  of  consciousness  which  I  call  thinking 
and  seeing  from  other  modes  of  consciousness. 
Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
*  thinking '  and  *  seeing'  mean  more  to  some 
persons  than  to  others.  They  mean  more  to 
those  who  have  studied  and  analysed  these 
processes  than  to  those  who  have  not,  just  as 
the  sight  of  a  robin  means  more  to  a  naturalist 
than  to  those  who  are  not  naturalists.  But 
the  fuller  of  meaning  perception  is,  the  larger 
is  the  part  played  in  it  by  interpretation 
based  on  previous  experience.  This  is  a  point 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  more  purely 
immediate  a  cognition  is,  whether  it  be  of 
material  things  or  of  subjective  process,  the  more 
meagre  and  empty  it  is,  and  the  less  value  it 
has  fo/  the  system  of  knowledge  as  a  whole. 
The  attempt  to  discover  an  absolutely  pure 
datum  of  consciousness,  without  psychological 
preconditions — a  matter  of  fact  which  is  pure 
and  immediate-^ends  in  the  discovery  of 
nothing  at  all,  or  of  something  quite  insignifi- 
cant. The  immediacy  of  internal  cognition, 
like  the  immediacy  of  external  perception,  is 
valuable,  not  in  itself,  but  because  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  work  of  the  mind.  It  is  valu- 
able only  in  so  fiur  as  it  confirms,  modifies, 
corrects,  or  overthrows  that  body  of  inferences 
which  constitute  the  system  of  knowledge  as 
a  whole. 


But  if  no  knowledge  is,  in  a  psychological 
sense,  purely  immediate,  we  have  still  to  in- 
quire if  any  is  purely  mediate.  It  will  be 
granted  that  all  knowledge  psychologically 
presupposes  data  as  its  point  of  departure 
which  are  not  mere  products  of  subjective 
process.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  given  certain 
data,  we  can  evolve  further  knowledge  from 
them  without  the  aid  of  fresh  data.  Given 
the  general  constitution  of  the  number-series, 
we  can  deduce  a  multitude  of  consequences 
without  any  further  datum.  This  is  true  in 
the  sense  that  no  further  datum  is  required 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  constitution 
of  the  number^system  itself.  But  the  nature 
of  this  system  reveals  itself  gradually  in  the 
process,  and  each  new  revelation  may  he  re- 
garded as  a  fresh  datum  which  we  do  not  make, 
but  find.  We  exercise  subjective  activity  on 
the  object,  but  the  result  depends  on  it, 
and  not  on  us.  In  this  sense  all  experience 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  experiment,  whether 
it  be  trying  the  taste  of  a  fruit,  or  fol- 
lowing the  dialectical  transitions  in  Hegel's 

logic.  (6.F.8.,  J.MJB.) 

(2)  Psychical  or  mental:  the  immediacy  or 
mediacy  of  an  experience,  either  in  a  psycho- 
logical or  in  a  logical  sense,  (i)  or  (3),  as  it 
exists  for  the  subject  of  that  experience  at 
the  time  at  which  it  occurs. 

We  may  distinguish  two  forms,  which  may 
or  may  not  coexist.  The  first  has  ref««nce 
only  to  cognition  as  such.  Psychical  imme- 
diacy from  this  point  of  view  consists  in  the 
absence  of  conscious  inference,  and  mediacy 
consists  in  the  presence  of  conscious  inference. 
A  cognition  which  is  psychically  inunediate 
enters  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  without 
any  recognition  of  its  dependence  on  other 
cognitions.  The  second  kind  of  psychical 
immediacy  consists  in  the  absence  of  reference, 
not  to  reasons  for  a  belief,  but  to  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  of  the  experience.  For 
example,  we  usually  accept  ideas  as  they 
occur  without  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which 
they  suggest  each  other  by  association:  we 
are  not  continually  asking — '  What  made  me 
think  of  that  V  If  we  do  ask  this  question,  the 
occurrence  of  our  ideas  becomes  psychically 
mediate  in  the  siecond  sense.       (o.f.s.-j.ilb.) 

The  force  of  the  distinction  between  (i) 
and  (2)  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  perception, 
&c.,  given  under  (i),  in  which  the  psycho- 
logically mediate  is  taken  to  be  (i.e.  is, 
psychi(»Jly^  immediate.  The  difierenoe  be- 
tween (i)  nallucinatory  and  (2)  strict  sense 
illusions  is  that  between  the  presence  of  (i) 
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psycfaical  and  (2)  psychological  elements  of 
immediacy.  As  is  said  above,  the  psychically 
immediate  is  not  always  psychologically  so; 
and  it  is  also  true,  though  not  so  frequent, 
that  the  psychologically  immediate  is  not 
always  psychically  so.  For  instance,  patho- 
logical emotions,  due  to  organic  causes,  which 
the  patient '  justifies '  by  the  belief  in  persecu- 
tion, possession,  &c.,  have  elements  of  peycho- 
logicfd,  but  not  of  psychic,  immediacy.  Cases 
within  the  sphere  of  cognition  are  furnished 
by  hypnotic,  and  more  clearly  by  post-hypnotic, 
or  deferred,  suggestion.  Cognitions  of  various 
sorts  are  'immediate'  suggestions  in  the 
psychological  sense ;  but  are  *  accounted  for,' 
*  justified,'  '  explained '  by  the  subject ;  that 
is,  they  are  psychically  mediate. 

The  distinction  between  (i)  and  (2)  is  the 
general  one  between  Psychic  and  Psycho- 
logical (q.  v.).  Cf.  the  two  headings  in 
the  case  of  Analysis.  It  is  important 
in  this  case,  notably  for  ethics,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  immediacy  of  ethical  value  being 
confused  by  the  failure  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction, a  confusion  which  the  use  of  the  un- 
defined terms  '  derived'  and  *  immediate'  only 
accentuates.  Its  epistemological  value  also 
becomes  evident  when  one  recalls  the  use  of 
the  notion  of  immediacy  as  one  of  the  Tests 
OF  Tbuth  (q.  v.),  under  such  phrases  as '  self- 
evidence,'  '  direct  intuition,'  &c.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  mere  psychical  immediacy  to  the 
individual — at  its  purest  in  sensation  and  in- 
tense feeling,  that  is,  in  anoetic  consciousness — 
can  be  taken  as  a  test  of  validity  in  what  is 
over-individual  and  absolute ;  for  it  does  not 
even  guarantee  psychological  immediacy. 
And  even  if  it  did,  the  question  would  re- 
main as  to  whether  immediacy  in  any  form  is 
not  the  purest  sort  of  relativity. 

Kant,  while  showing  this  &llacy  in  the 
case  of  the  ideas  of  the  reason,  nevertheless 
makes  similar  use  of  the  psychical  immediacy 
of  the  practical  reason.  Spencer's  criticism 
of  immediacy  of  both  sorts — as  being  a  function 
of  race  adaptation  and  not  necessarily  avoid- 
ing, but  to  him  requiring,  an  agnostic  position 
— goes  to  show  that  the  resort  to  immediacy 
in  epistemology  is  everywhere  futile.  The 
latest  reasoned  appeal  to  it  is  that  of 
Bradley,  who,  like  Kant,  though  for  difierent 
reasons,  £etils  to  find  comfort  in  the  medi- 
ate. The  Faith  Philosophy  (q.  v.),  down 
to  its  recent  advocacy  of  the  '  will  to  be- 
lieve/ always  puts  its  trust  in  some  data  of 
psycliical  immediacy.  Ultra-rationalism  or 
intellectualism  which  deduces  its  absolute 


makes  much  appeal  to  mediacy,  but  is  in  turn 
criticized  by  positivists  for  not  going  the 
whole  way.  Cf.  Ormond,  Foundations  of 
Knowledge,  Pt  I.  chap.  iii.         (J.M.B.,  o.f.s.) 

(3)  logical  or  epistemological.  From  a 
logical  or  epistemological  point  of  view  a 
cognition  is  immediate  when  it  requires  no 
proof;  and  it  is  mediate  when  it  requires 
proof. 

I  see  an  ink-pot  before  me  on  the  table  :  I 
perceive  it  as  having  an  existence  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  my  own  existence, 
both  bodily  and  mental.  This  cognition  is 
psychologically  mediate  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  pro- 
duct of  previous  mental  process.  Psychically 
it  is  immediate,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware, 
in  the  moment  of  perception,  of  its  depen- 
dence on  grounds  or  reasons.  But  let  some 
one  question  or  deny  that  the  ink-pot  exists 
as  I  perceive  it.  I  may  then  think  it  neces- 
sary to  justify  my  perceptual  judgment  by 
assigning  reasons  for  it.  I  may  begin  by 
saying  that  the  ink-pot  exists  in  the  manner 
I  affirm,  because  I  perceive  it  as  existing  in 
this  manner.  This  is  to  assign  a  psychical 
fact  as  the  logical  ground  of  a  physical  fact. 
The  doubter  may  then  proceed  to  unmask  the 
whole  battery  of  subjective  idealism,  and 
bombard  my  position.  In  the  end  I  may  find 
it  necessary  to  develop  a  series  of  complicated 
arguments  to  establish  what,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, came  before  consciousness  as  an  imme- 
diate datum.  In  taking  this  course  I  admit 
that  what  was  the  psychically  immediate 
datum  really  required  justification  by  grounds 
and  reasons.  In  other  words,  I  admit  that  it 
is  logically  mediate.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  might  have  adopted  a  difierent  course.  I 
might  have  resolutely  refused  to  argue,  affirm- 
ing that  the  existence  of  the  inkstand  is  for 
me  a  self-evident  fact  which  requires  no  proof, 
and  that  all  arguments  to  the  contrary  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  irrelevant  or 
nonsensical.  I  should  then  be  maintaining 
that  my  perceptual  judgment  is  logically  im- 
mediate.    Cf.  Knowledob  (in  logic). 

Literature:  see  Epistemology, and  Bibliog. 

B,   I,  d  (G.F.8.,  J.M.B.) 

Immediate  Creation :  see  Cseation. 

Immediate  Inference ;  seelNFBBENCE. 

Immenaitj :  see  Attbibutbs  (of  God). 

Immortality  [Lat.  in+mortalie,  mortal] : 
Oer.  UnsterbliMeit ;  Fr.  immortalite;  Ital. 
immortality.  The  doctrine  that  the  human 
soul  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  and  is 
the  bearer  of  an  endless  life. 

Belief  in  immortality,  in  some  vague  form 
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at  least,  has  been  a  feature  of  most  religions, 
although  it  is  perhaps  only  in  Christianity 
that  it  has  become  an  assured  conyiction.  In 
the  Greek  mysteries,  notably  the  Eleusinian, 
it  is  taught  rather  by  implication  than  dog- 
matically. In  philosophy  it  has  played  a  pro- 
minent part.  Plato  held  the  doctrine  and 
developed  a  number  of  proofs  of  immortality, 
connecting  it  in  his  eschatology  with  the  pro- 
cess of  metempsychosis.  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
the  perishability  of  the  passive  intellect  leaves 
the  attitude  of  his  philosophy  towards  personal 
immortality  in  doubt.  The  Stoics  taught  a 
doctrine  of  limited  immortality.  Mediaeval 
thought  divided  on  Aristotelian  grounds,  the 
Arabians  tending  to  deny,  while  the  leading 
schoolmen  affirmed,  personal  immortality.  In 
modem  thought  the  question  became  involved 
with  that  of  the  substantiality  of  the  soul. 
On  the  soul's  knowledge  of  itself  as  a  sub- 
stance Mendelssohn's  famous  proof  of  immor- 
tality is  founded.  Kant  refutes  this  proof  by 
calling  in  question  the  presupposition  on 
which  it  rests — namely,  the  soid's  ability  to 
know  itself  as  a  substance.  Kant  founds  his 
own  proof  of  immortality  on  the  demands  of 
the  moral  reason.  Since  Kant  the  tendency 
has  been  gaining  strength  to  rest  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  mainly  on  moral  and  aesthetic 
grounds,  or  on  what  Lotze  calls  considerations 
of  value.  The  most  recent  tendency  is  to 
ground  the  persistence  of  the  individual  soul 
in  its  relation  to  Qod  on  the  Absolute. 

Literature:  W.  R.  Alobb,  A  Crit.  Hist, 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (1871); 
W.  E.  Chakking,  on  Immortality,  in  Essays 
(1839);  Plato,  Phaedo,  and  the  Apology;  Q. 
TEiCHMt^LBR,  tjher  die  Unsterblichkeit  d. 
Seele  (1874);  E.  Abbot,  Literature  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  life;  Lotze,  Micro- 
cosmusj    Ingersoll  Lects.,    by   James    and 

ROTCB.  (A.T.O.) 

Zmmiitaliilitj  [Lat.  in  +  mutabilie, 
changeable]:  Qer.  Unverdnderlichkeit ;  Fr.  tm- 
mutabUite ;  Ital.  immutabiliti^,  Changelessness. 
A  theological  term  used  to  designate  the  attri- 
bute of  changelessness  in  the  divine  nature. 
See  Attbibute  (of  QodVand  Absolute,  (jjcb.) 

XmpenetraUlitj  [Lat.  in  +  jpenetrabtHs, 
penetrable] :  Qer.  Undurchdn'nglichkeit;  Fr. 
impinetrabiliti ;  Ital.  itnpenetrabilitd.  That 
property  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which  every 
portion  or  particle  of  it  prevents  any  other 
portion  or  particle  from  occupying  the  same 
space  with  itself  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  known  by  universal  experience  that, 
whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  two 


msEses  of  matter  into  the  same  poeition,  an 
irresistible  force  comes  into  play  which  pre- 
vents coincidence.  The  masses  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar,  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  seem 
to  us  to  have  definite  boundaries,  formiiig 
geometric  surfaces ;  and  the  force  in  qoesticm 
comes  into  play  instantly  when  two  such 
surfaces  are  brought  into  contact.  To  this 
familiar  fact  the  conception  of  the  parts  of 
matter  in  general,  how  minute  soever  they 
may  be,  as  having  extension  in  space  and 
absolute  impenetrability  may  be  supposed 
due.  But  careful  analysis  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  properties  of  extension 
and  impenetrability  grow  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  parts  of  matter  have  absolutely  definite 
lx>undarie8.  The  really  observed  phenomenon 
is  that  of  a  repulsive  force  coming  into  ph&y 
when  two  particles  are  brought  into  apparent 
contact.  We  may  therefore,  with  Bosoovisch, 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  defiinite  boundary  to 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  consider  the  latter 
as  simple  centres  of  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  acting  at  distances  so  minute  as  to  elude 
our  senses. 

Impenetrability  thus  becomes  a  secondary 
quality  arising  fiom  an  unlimited  increase  of 
the  repulsive  force  as  two  centres  are  brought 
nearer  together.  (sji.) 

XmperatiTe :  see  Catboobigal  iMnRA- 
tive. 

XmperatiTe  Idea  or  Conceptum*  also 
Insistent  Idea:  Ger.  ZtoangmMtreteUttng ; 
Fr.  obaessiona,  impulsions  intdUetudUs ;  ItaL 
idee  ccatte  (or  coartanti),  ossessione.  An  idea 
or  train  of  thought  which  dominates  or 
harasses  the  individual  in  spite  of  his  struggle 
to  escape  from  it  and  his  recognition  of  its 
unreasonableness. 

The  imperative  idea  is  not  aDELUSioif  (q.v.) 
nor  a  Fixed  Idea  (q.v.),  which  actually  moulds 
the  individual's  intellectual  processes ;  but  it 
is  rather  an  idiosyncrasy,  the  nature  of  which 
the  victim  fully  i*eoognizes  but  seems  power- 
less to  dispel.  It  is  not  a  form  of  insanity, 
but  seems  associated  with  unstable  or  suscep- 
tible nervous  conditions.  The  experience  is 
a  common  one  of  being  annoyed  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  a  word,  a  line  of  verse, 
a  train  of  thought^  a  suggestion  to  say  or  do 
some  trifling  absurdity  or  impropriety;  and 
the  imperative  idea  is  only  the  more  marked 
and  established  form  of  sudi  an  idea  or  haHt 
It  is  related  psychologically  to  conditions  of 
impairment  or  weakness  of  will  (see  Will, 
diseases  of) ;  and  the  imperative  idea  may  at 
times  prevent  or  check   normal  aetion,  or 
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ineite  to  actioDS  wbicb  it  is  the  purpose  and 
policy  of  the  individual  to  inhibit.  Examples 
of  imperative  ideas  which  affect  both  thought 
and  action  are  :  agoraphobia,  the  nervous  dread 
of  open  places;  claustrophobia,  the  dread 
of  shut-in  places;  arithmomania^  the  im- 
pulse to  count  all  sorts  of  objects  and  speculate 
uselessly  and  endlessly  on  numerical  relations. 
Such  tendencies  as  coprolalia,  the  impulse  to 
use  blasphemous  or  obscene  expressions ;  and 
such  habits  of  thought  as  constant  speculation 
about  intellectual  trifles,  fear  of  contamination 
in  the  slightest  and  most  exaggerated  forms, 
may  come  to  dominate  so  much  of  the  in- 
tellectual processes  as  to  approximate  to  a 
condition  of  insanity.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
these  unwelcome  but  insistent  ideas  (well 
characterized  by  the  Qerman  Zwangsvorstel- 
lung)  often  cause  intense  fear,  worry,  and 
anxiety,  even  when  they  do  not  influence 
action ;  the  patient  fears  that  he  may  yield  to 
certain  impulses,  and  maintains  a  struggle 
against  a  habit  which  he  recog^nizes  to  be 
absurd.  Rather  few  of  the  imperative  ideas 
are  purely  intellectual,  mo^  of  them  being 
related  to  morbid  motor  impulses.  Those 
that  are  sensory  may  be  reganied  as  similar 
to  Stkaesthbsias  (q.v.)  or  Zwangsempfind- 
ungen,  or  the  inevitable  association  of  one 
sensation  with  another;  while  those  which 
are  entirely  motor  become  nothing  more  than 
eccentric  habits ;  e.g.  the  trick  of  feeling  some 
obligation  to  touch  with  a  cane  every  post  or 
tree,  or  some  particular  object  on  an  accus- 
tomed walk.  What  is  common  to  all  cases  is 
a  bondage  or  impulse  which  the  victim  feels 
'  to  pursue  a  certain  trivial  or  disagreeable 
line  of  thought,  often  associated  with  vocal 
utterance,  or  motor  acts  (and  with  emotional 
disturbance,  such  as  fear,  anxiety),  along  with 
sanity  in  other  respects'  (Tuke). 

IMtfralwrt  :  art.  Imperative  Ideas  in 
Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.,  and  literature 
there  cited ;  MickIiS,  Obsessions  and  Beset- 
ments,  J.  of  Ment.  Sci.  (1896),  xlii.  691; 
THOiC8EN,Lehrevon  den  Zwangsvorstellungen, 
Areh.  f.  Pffycliiat.,  xxvii  (1895);  K&a.fft- 
Ebino,  Areh.  f.  Psychiat.  (1890^,  68,  529  ff.; 
Janbt,  N^vroses  et  Iddes  Fixes  (1898); 
TuxE,  in  Brain  (1894),  xxii.  179-97  ;  Jack- 
son (and  others),  in  Brain  (1895),  318-51. 
See  also  works  of  MagnaK,  Koch,  Leobakd- 
DE-BAiTiiLB,  and  Mobsblli,  as  cited  under 
DouBTinQ  Mania,  and  Dbobnebation.  (j.j.) 

XmperceptiUa  [Lat.  in  +  pwctpere,  to 
pereeive]:  Qer.  unmerkUch;  Fr.  imporeyftible; 
Ital.  impereeUibile.    Applied  to  stimulations 


or  differences  of  stimulation  which  are  too 
weak  to  be  distinguished  by  consciousness. 

Such  stimulations  are  said  to  be  below  the 
conscious  Thbbshold  (q.  v.),  as  those  which 
are  '  least  or  just  noticeable '  are  just  above 
it.  The  discussion  as  to  whether  there  are 
sensations  which  are  imperceptible  is  not 
raised  here.  Cf.  Unconscious.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 

Xmpemoiial  Jvdgmont:    see  Pboposi- 

TION. 

Implicate  and  Xmplioation :  see  Im- 
plicit AND  Explicit. 

Zmplioit  and  Explicit:  Qer.  mUein' 
hegriffen,  implicit  {ImpUkation),  and  avsdriick- 
Uck^  eo^ieii ;  Fr.  impliciU  (impilieaHon ; 
means  also  contradiction — th.f.)  and  e»- 
plicite;  ItaL  impUciio  and  explicito.  That 
which  is  outwardly,  definitely,  or  expressly 
included  in  any  whole  is  explicit  to  the 
whole ;  that  which  belongs  to  a  whole  but  is 
not  explicit  is  implicit  to  it. 

Inferable,  nascent  or  incipient,  immanent, 
all  present  shades  of  meaning  expressed  in 
various  contexts  by  implicit.  That  which 
is,  especially  logically,  implicit  is  called  an 
implicate  or  an  implication.  Both  implicit 
and  explicit  are  applicable  in  particular  to 
wholes  of  meaning  or  intent.    Cf.  the  next 

topic.  (J.M.B.) 

Implicit  (in  logic).  Said  of  an  element  or 
character  of  a  representation,  whether  verbal 
or  mental,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  re- 
presentation itself,  but  which  appears  in  the 
strictly  logical  (not  merely  in  the  psycho- 
logical) analysis  of  that  representation. 

Thus,  when  we  ordinarily  think  of  some- 
thing, say  the  Antaretic  continent,  as  real, 
we  do  not  stop  to  reflect  that  every  intelli- 
gible question  about  it  admits  of  a  true 
answer;  but  when  we  logically  analyse  the 
meaning  of  reality,  this  result  appears  in  the 
analysis.  Consequently,  only  concepts,  not 
percepts,  can  contain  any  implicit  elements, 
since  they  alone  are  capable  of  logical  analysis. 
An  implicit  contradiction,  or  contradiction  in 
(tdjecto,  is  one  which  appears  as  soon  as  the 
terms  are  defined,  irrespective  of  the  pro- 
perties of  their  objects.  Thus  there  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  implicit  contradiction  in 
the  notion  of  a  quadrilateral  triangle,  although 
it  is  impossible.  But,  owing  to  exaggeration, 
this  would  currently  be  said  to  involve  not 
merely  an  implicit,  but  an  explicit  contradic- 
tion, or  contradiction  in  terms. 

Any  proposition  which  neither  requires  the 
exclusion  from  nor  the  inclusion  in  the  uni- 
verse of  any  state  of  fiicts  or  kind  of  olgect 
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except  such  as  a  given  second  proposition  so 
excludes  or  requires  to  be  included,  is  im- 
plied in  that  second  proposition  in  the  logical 
sense  of  implication,  no  matter  how  different 
it  may  be  in  its  point  of  view,  or  otherwise. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  copula  *  is ' 
employed  in  logical  forms  of  proposition,  that 
it  expresses  a  transitive  relation,  so  that 
whatever  inference  from  ths  proposition  would 
he  justified  by  the  dieium  de  omm  is  implied 
in  the  meaning  of  the  proposition.  Nor  could 
any  rule  be  admitted  as  universally  valid  in 
formal  logic,  unless  it  were  a  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  one  of  the  symbols  used  in  formal  logic. 
Accordingly,  whatever  can  be  logically  de- 
duced from  any  proposition  is  implied  in  it ; 
and  conversely.  Whether  what  is  implied 
will,  or  will  not,  be  suggested  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  proposition  is  a  question  of 
psychology.  All  that  concerns  logic  is, 
whether  all  the  facts  excluded  and  required 
by  the  one  proposition  are  among  those  so 
excluded  or  required  by  the  other.        (c.s.p.) 

Import  [Lat.  in+poriare,  to  carry] :  Qer. 
Bedeutwng\  Fr.  portee,  signification;  Ital. 
importanzaj  signijficato.  Import  is  almost 
synonymous  with  signification  or  meaning.  It 
is  therefore  used  in  logic  as  equivalent  to  Com- 
prehension (q.  v.),  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  notions. 
In  reference  to  judgment,  import  must  be 
taken  to  mean  the  precise  thought-relation 
which  is  asserted,  positively  or  negatively,  in 
the  judgment.     Of.  Judobcbnt.  (b.a.) 

Imprognation :  see  Febtilization. 

Xmpr68sioii  [Lat.  impresaus]:  Ger.  Ein- 
druck ;  Fr.  imjfresnon ;  Ital.  impresnane. 
(i)  Used  by  Hume  to  designate  experiences 
of  the  perceptual  order  as  contrasted  with 
'  ideas '  (fainter  revived  impressions). 

(2)  The  physiological  process  of  stimulation 
apart  from  the  corresponding  sensation  which 
it  arouses. 

(3)  In  sociology :  sometimes  used  for  Con- 
straint (q.V.).  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Xmprasnon  (aesthetic).  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  an  aesthetic 
object,  as  distinguished  from  its  expression  or 
suggestion  of  a  meaning  pointing  beyond  itself. 

For  example,  the  impression  of  a  straight 
line  as  compared  with  that  of  a  curve,  and 
the  impression  of  either  of  these  as  compared 
with  the  expression  of  a  face,  whose  features 
chanced  to  contain  both  (cf.  Santayana,  The 
Sense    of    Beauty,    1896).      See     Impbes- 

BIONI8M.  (J.B.A.) 

XmpreMdonism  [Lat.  impressio,  from  in  + 
premerej  to  press  in  or  upon] :  Qer.  Itnpres- 


sionismus ;  Fr.  impressionimne ;  Ital.  impres- 
siomsmo,  A  school  or  tendency  of  art,  in 
which  the  aim  is  to  record  or  render  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  impressions  received  cr 
felt  by  the  artist. 

The  impression  may  be  derived  from  an 
outer  scene,  or  from  inner  experience.  Hie 
media  concerned  are  chiefly  those  of  painting, 
music,  and  literature.  In  painting,  the  term 
has  meant  more  definitely  the  effort  to  portray 
the  momentary  effect  produced  by  some  aspect 
of  nature,  seen  at  once  and  as  a  whole,  with- 
out details,  but  with  no  alteration  of  colour. 
An  especially  prominent  phase  of  impres- 
sionist painting  has  been  the  rendering  of  the 
effects  of  light,  notably  of  sunlight  or  plein  air. 

In  contrast  with  Idealism  (q.v.)  in  art, 
which  emphasizes  meaning  or  Expbbssioh 
(q.v.),  impressionism  requires  that  the  artist 
should  abstract  himself  from  memory,  seeing 
only  that  which  he  looks  upon,  and  that  as  for 
the  first  time. 

It  is  distinguished  from  certain  other 
phases  of  Realism  (q.v.)  and  Natubalibm 
(q.v.)  in  art,  in  that  its  aim  is  to  present 
not  a  literal  transcript  of  nature,  ^t  the 
impression  or  emotion  which  nature  gives  to 
the  artist.  It  is  opposed  also  to  formalism 
(see  FoBM,  in  aesthetics).  This  shows  itself 
in  painting  and  drawing  by  emphasizing 
'  values,'  or  light  and  shade  effects  in  maas, 
rather  than  accurate  delineation,  and  in  music 
by  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  tone^ooloor 
effects  instead  of  the  development  of  a  theme. 
In  literature,  impressionism  aims  to  teU  its 
story  by  a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  and  in 
criticism  to  record  the  critic's  impresnon  as 
immediately  felt,  with  no  attempt  at  analysis 
or  objective  evaluation. 

The  term  came  into  use  in  connection  with 
the  paintings  of  E.  Manet  and  others,  which 
were  exhibited  in  Paris  in  the  seventies. 
Although  disowned  by  the  school  itself,  which 
preferred  to  be  known  as  that  of  the  *  Inde- 
pendents,' it  has  passed  into  general  use  and 
has  been  extended  to  other  arts.  It  is  useful 
to  indicate  an  aspect  of  the  work  of  many 
artists  who  are  not  impressionists  in  a  narrow 
sense.  Such,  among  painters,  were  Corot  and 
Millet;  among  writers,  Sterne  and  Keats; 
among  musicians,  Wagner  and  Orieg. 

Literature :  Mutheb,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Paint- 
ing, ii.  chap,  xxxiii ;  Lecomtb,  L'Art  Impres- 
sionniste(i892) ;  Dubanty,  La  nouvelle  pein- 
ture  (1876);  DuBET,  Les  peintres  impres- 
sionnistes  (1879) ;  Hutsmaks,  L*Art  modems 
(1892);  WEDMOBB,inFortn.Rev.,  Jan.,  18S3; 
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T.  Child,  Art  and  Criticism  (1892),  70  ff., 
162  ff. ;  The  Desire  of  Beauty  (1892),  chap, 
ix ;  Art  J.,  xlv.  28,  103 ;  Quart.  Rev.,  clxxxv. 
173 ;  Blackwood's  Mag.,  clxiii.  630;  Fbancib 
Bate,  The  Naturalistic  School  of  Painting 
(2nd  ed.,  1887).  (J.H.T.) 

Xmpulfle  [Lai.  imptdsuSy  from  impdUre^ 
to  impel]:  Qer.  Trieb;  Fr.  impulsion;  Ital. 
impidso,  A  conation  in  so  far  as  it  operates 
through  its  intrinsic  strength,  independently 
of  the  general  ffystem  of  mental  life.  Action 
on  impulse  is  contrasted  with  action  due  to 
deliberation.  As  a  typical  instance  of  impulse 
we  may  refer  to  the  motor  tendencies  con- 
nected with  a  FixsD  Idea  (q.  v.)  See  also  the 
next  topic. 

In  the  experience  which  has  been  called 
the  'fascination  of  a  precipice,'  the  idea  of 
throwing  oneself  over  the  edge  into  the 
depths  below  acquires  an  insistent  vivacity, 
which  may  lead  to  its  realization,  though 
the  whole  organized  system  of  our  mental 
life  is  up  in  arms  to  resist  it.  Animal 
cravings,  such  as  that  for  drink  or  opium, 
may  operate  in  a  similar  way.  In  general 
the  activity  of  the  lower  animals  is  impulsive ; 
for  in  them  conative  tendencies  do  not  seem 
to  be  co-ordinated  and  subordinated  in  an  or- 
ganized system  of  motives.  The  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  lower  animals  are  mainly  of  the 
perceptual  type.  But  when  conscious  life  is 
mainly  perceptual,  the  several  trains  of 
activity  which  compose  it  are  relatively  dis- 
connected with  each  other.  Each  arises  out 
of  die  circumstances  of  the  present  moment, 
instead  of  being  part  of  a  general  plan  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  deliberate  action 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  human  beings, 
the  impulse  arising  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  is  brought  into  relation  with 
a  general  system  of  ends,  and  is  repressed, 
strengthened,  or  modified  accordingly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  impulsiveness  is  a 
relative  conception.  Any  conation  may  be 
regarded  as  having  a  certain  strength  of  its 
own,  and  also  in  other  circumstances  as  form- 
ing part  of  a  mental  system. 

A  special  case  of  impulse  is  the  so-called 
Instinct  -  FEELING  (q.v.),  the  conation  of 
rising  strength,  before  its  expenditure  in  an 
instinctive  action.  The  term  is  useful  as 
marking  off  this  class  of  impulses,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  use  of  the  term  Instinct  (q.  v.) 
for  impulse. 

The  use  of  the  word  as  a  technical  term  is 
modem.  There  is  a  confusing  variety  of 
definitions.     *  A  conation  initiated  and  fosed 


with  a  feeling  of  craving,  in  view  of  some 
object  of  sense-perception  or  imagination, 
with  a  tendency  to  discharge  in  a  complicated 
form  of  purposeful  movements'  (Ladd,  Psychol, 
Descrip,  and  Explan.,  592).  '  An  emotional 
state  which  tends  to  express  itself  in  external 
movements  of  the  body  of  such  a  character 
that  their  result  is  the  increase  of  a  pre- 
existing pleasure  or  the  removal  of  a  pre- 
existing pain.  Consciousness  of  the  result 
previous  to  its  occurrence  is  not  implied' 
(Wundt,  GrundzUgs  d,  physiol.  Psychol.,  ii. 
410).  Our  definition  attempts  to  give  the 
common  element  in  the  varying  usages.  It  is 
also  in  accordance  with  popular  usage. 

Literature :  see  the  textbooks  of  psychology; 
also  B1BL106.  Q,  2,  s.  (0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Xmpnise  (abnormal).  An  abnormal  impulse 
appears  in  mental  disorders  as  an  impairment 
of  the  will,  owing  to  which  the  transition  from 
thought  to  action  is  too  sudden  and  too  little 
controlled.  An  uncontrollable  impulse  is  thus 
a  state  of  defective  inhibition,  which  is  often 
a  characteristic  £eictor  in  mania,  in  excited 
melancholia,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  general 
PAEAIiTSIS  (q.  v.). 

Clouston  and  others  speak  of  certain  cases 
in  which  this  is  the  dominant  symptom,  as 
impulsive  insanity.  Homicidal  and  suicidal 
impulse,  destructive  impulses,  the  unconscious 
acts  of  an  epileptic  are  types  of  pathological 
impulses.  It  is  customary  also  to  include 
under  impulse  the  feeling  of  a  marked  ten- 
dency towards  an  action  even  when  control 
takes  place.  The  morbid  impulse  which 
many  normal  persons  feel  to  throw  themselves 
from  a  height  or  to  commit  some  glaring 
impropriety  are  of  this  type.  In  many  such 
cases  the  intellectual  aspect  is  more  prominent, 
and  they  become  akin  to  cases  of  Phobia  (q.v.) 
and  Mania  (q.  v.).  Such  an  impulse  also  re- 
sembles the  Impebattve  Idea  (q.  v.).      (j.j.) 

Imputation  (in  law)  [Lat.  imputare, 
to  impute]:  Ger.  Zurechnung;  Fr.  tfiiptf- 
tation;  Ital.  imputazione.  llie  attribution 
to  a  particular  person  of  legal  responsibility 
for  an  act ;  it  is  properly  used  only  of  free 
actions  and  their  natural  consequences  (see 
Wolff's  Inst.,  chap.  i.  §  3). 

Imputation  is  also  used  by  civilians  to 
signify  an  appropriation  of  payments  where 
there  are  several  debts  and  enough  is  not 
paid  to  satisfy  all.  (8.B.B.) 

Xmputation  (in  theology).  The  doctrine 
(i)  of  the  attribution  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity ;  (2)  of  the  attribution  of  the 
merit  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  believers. 
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It  18  generally  agreed  that  imputation  is  a 
forensic  term,  and  that  the  tnmsfer  of  guilt 
and  merit  is  to  be  understood  legally  and  not 
morally.  The  attempt  to  rationalize  the  puta^ 
tive  act  has  developed  great  divergences  of 
view,  ranging  from  extreme  Augnrtinianism  on 
the  one  hand  to  Pelagianism  on  the  other. 
On  the  question  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the 
moral  theory  of  the  Atonement  as  practically 
denying  imputation,  there  is  substantial 
agreement  that  the  transfer  rests  on  a  sub- 
stitutionary act  of  free  grace  on  the  part  of 
Christ. 

LUeraiure:  Schafp,  Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom; FisHBB,  Imputation;  Dobneb,  Qesch. 
d.  Protestantischen  TheoL,  ii ;  Edwabds,  The 
Qreat  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin;  Stbvbns, 
The  Pauline  Theol.;  C.Hodgb,  Bib.  Repertory, 
July,  1830,  1 831;  October,  1839.       (a.t.o.) 

In  and  fox  itself:  see  Hbgbl's  Tbb- 
MiHOLOOT,  Qlossaiy,  'An  und  fUr  Sich,'  and 
'An  Sich,'  and  KaWs  Tbbminoloot,  Olos* 
sary, '  Ding  an  Sich/ 

In  ewMp  in  intttlleeta,  in  re  [Lat]. 
Expressions  denoting  different  forms  of 
Rbalitt  and  Existence  (q.v.).  See  also 
Latin  and  Scholastic  Tbbminologt, 
'  Esse,'  and  '  Realitas/  (j.m.b.) 

In  posse  [Lat]:  see  PoT^NnAii  and 
Potentiality. 

ZnaUlitgr  (in  theology)  [Lat.  in  +Aa5t7i«, 
manageablej :  Oer.  C/nziidnglichkeit;  Fr.  inca- 
paciU  (?);  Ital.  inabUiUL  The  want  of  power 
to  do  the  will  or  to  obey  the  law  of  Qod,  this 
want  of  power  being  either  natural,  arising 
from  the  lack  of  capacity,  or  moral,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  disposition. 

Man's  inability  is  ordinarily  regarded  as 
an  effect  of  the  Fall.  In  early  Christian 
thought  the  opposite  poles  are  found  in  Peki- 
gianism,  which  denies  inability,  and  Augus- 
tinianism,  which  asserts  it  in  a  radical 
sense.  In  mediaeval  theology  the  doctrine  of 
Aquinas  is  representative,  who  affirms  man's 
moral  power  to  will  and  desire  the  good,  but 
denies  his  abDity  to  realize  it  without  divine 
help.  In  modem  theology  a  less  radical  dif- 
ference separates  Calvinism  from  Arminianism. 
Among  Oalvinists  the  old  school  adheres  to 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  while  the  new 
school  denies  natural  inability  and  asserts  that 
man  could  do  good  if  he  would.  Arminianism 
differs  from  old-school  Calvinism  in  assert- 
ing gracious  ability ;  that  is,  man's  po#er  to 
co-operate  with  divine  grace  in  his  own 
salvation. 


LiUraHtre:  C.  Hodob,  System.  Theol^ 
iL  257-77;  Hodgson,  New  Divinity  en- 
mined,  Brit.  Quart.  Rev.,  July,  1867; 
New  Englander  (1868),  486-90,  496-9,  511, 

563-  (^T.oO 

Znattontioii  [Lat.  inaUetUio]:  Ger. 
Unau/merktamkeU;  Fr.  inattention;  Ital. 
ditaUenzians.  A  relative  term  denotiDg 
more  or  less  absence  of  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular object  when  attention  is  norroallj 
possible.  It  includes  the  more  restricted 
terms  ABsraAonox,  DiSTEAonoir,  and  Ab- 

8ENT-HIin)EDNB88.  (J.1LB.,  O.F.S.) 

Xncaatation :  see  Maoio. 

Xnoapftcitj  fLat.  in  +  ec^paeitas,  ability 
to  contain]:  Ger.  DispositionsunfShigkai; 
Fr.  ineapaeiii;  Ital.  tncopocilcl.  Inability 
arising  frosi  mental  disease. 

It  raises  an  important  practical  question, 
especially  in  relation  to  legal  or  testamentsiy 
rights.  Technically,  the  question  is  one  whidi 
the  laws  and  courts  decide ;  and  while  a  con- 
siderable change  of  opinion  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years,  and  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reconcile  legal  practice  with  medical 
views,  the  question  of  incapacity  must  always 
be  somewhat  arbitrarily  decided.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  so  broad  as  that  of  general  respon- 
sibility for  one's  action ;  but  in  both  eases  a 
knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  an  appreciation  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  one's  action,  and  an  ability 
to  resist  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  others 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  most  essential 
requisites.  The  absence  of  these  powers 
would  be  regaided  as  an.  indication  of  in- 
capacity. 

Literatwre:  Maitdblbt,  Responsibility  in 
Mental  Disease  (1874);  Cleybnoeb,  Med. 
Jurisprudence,  ii.  (1898);  DELBEt>CK,  Ge- 
richtl.  Psycho-Pathol.  (1897).  (J^O 

Xnoamat&on  [Lat.  tn+coro,  flesh]:  Ger. 
FleiBch-  (or  MeniA')v)erdu/ng;  Ft.  tnoama- 
tion;  Ital.  ineamazicne.  The  assumption 
by  Deity  of  mortal  (generally  human)  form. 
In  Christian  theology,  the  doctrine  of  tiie 
union  of  divine  and  human  nature  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.     Gf.  Spieitism. 

The  belief  that  the  gods  assume  mortal 
form  is  imbedded  in  the  religious  traditions 
of  most  nations.  Whether  or  not  some  form 
of  this  belief  is  essential  to  religion,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  in  precisely  those  religions 
that  are  most  spirituiJ  does  it  hold  the  most 
prominent  and  central  place.  The  Christian 
conception  of  the  Incarnation  has  tended  to 
vary  according  as  the  greater  emphasis  has 
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been  placed  on  the  humanity  or  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  but  all  Christian  creeds  agree  in 
affirming  that  in  him  the  Divine  Word  has 
somehow  become  flesh. 

Literature :  Dobnbb,  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Christ,  &c.  (Ger.  and  Eng.);  B.  F.  Wbst- 
COTT,  The  Incarnation  and  Oar  Common 
Life,  7  (1894) ;  textbooks  of  systematic  theo- 
logy. (A.T.O.) 

XndlpieBt ;  see  Nascent. 

Xnelinatioii  [Lat.  indifuUio] :  Ger.  Neig- 
ung;  Fr.  indination,  penchant;  Ital.  indi- 
nazioM,  tendenza,  (i)  Used  loosely  in  the 
general  sense  of  Appetence  (q.  v«).  (2)  A 
disposition  to  act  on  considerations  of  personal 
ease  or  pleasure.  In  this  sense,  inclination  is 
often  contrasted  with  duty.        (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Xneliudon  (in  logic) :  see  Subordination. 

JmHAwemkom  [Lat.  in  +  eohaerena,  stick- 
ing together] :  Ger.  Ineohdrenz,  Verwirrtheit ; 
Fr.  ineohirenee;  Ital.  incoerenza.  Want  of 
orderly  connection  in  thought  and  speech ; 
it  thus  implies  an  abeyance  of  the  voluntary 
selecting  and  co-ordinating  processes  of  the 
intelligence,  and  a  consequent  exposure  of 
the  train  of  ideas  to  the  caprices  of  the  im- 
agination or  to  accidental  association. 

Incoherence  thus  becomes  characteristic, 
and  somewhat  permanently  so,  of  certain  types 
of  mania  and  of  dementia;  it  appears  as  a 
transitory  state  in  the  delirium  of  disease, 
in  the  effect  of  psychic  poisons  (see  Psychic 
Effects  of  Dbuob),  in  dreaming,  &c.  It  is 
important  psychologically  as  showing  that 
consistent,  rational  thought  is  a  selective 
process  controlled  by  the  highest  cortical 
centres,  while  the  several  factors  and  mate- 
rials of  such  thought  may  be  present  in  a  less 
developed  process  controlled  by  a  lower  range 
or  level  of  centres.  (j.j.) 

Xnoome :  see  Eabnikob. 

Znoompatible.    Not  Compatible  (q.  v.). 

XnoomprehonBible:  see  Cohpbehension; 
and  for  relation  to  inconceivable  and  TTn- 
KNOWABLE  SCO  the  latter  topic. 

ZnoonoeiTaUa  and  ZneonoeiTabUitj : 
see  Unknowable,  and  Tests  of  Tbuth. 

ZneoBoaiTableBeflS  (of  the  contrary) :  see 
Univbbsal  Postulate. 

ZnoonsLiteiLoy  [Lat.  in  +  eon  +  siHere,  to 
stand]:  Ger.  Unverevnharkeit;  FrAncoMiitance; 
Ital.  incompaJtihUitti,  The  relation  between  two 
assertions  which  cannot  be  true  at  once,  though 
it  may  not  be  a  direct  contradiction;  as 
between  a  statement  of  items  and  a  statement 
of  their  total.     Cf.  Consistency. 

A  logical  discrepancy,  on  the  other  hand. 


is  a  difference  between  two  statements  either 
difficult  or  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
credibility  of  both.  It  is  said  to  be  negative 
if  one  assertion  omits  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  fact  stated  in  another;  as  when  one 
witness  testifies  that  A  pointed  a  pistol  at  B^ 
and  another  that  A  shot  at  B,  It  is  positive 
if  one  asserts  what  the  other  denies.  But 
even  then  it  may  often  be  conciliable  (vertiiig- 
lich);  that  is,  may  not  prove  that  either 
statement  is  in  other  respects  untrustworthy. 
See  Bachmann,  LogUc,  §§  214  ff. 

'  Inconsistent '  is  applied  to  an  assertion,  or 
hypothesis,  which  either  in  itself,  or  in  copula- 
tion with  another  proposition  with  which  it 
is  said  to  be  inconsistent,  might  be  known  to 
be  false  by  a  man  devoid  of  all  information 
except  the  meanings  of  the  words  used  and 
their  syntax. 

Inconsistent  differs  from  contradictory 
(see  Contbadiction)  in  being  restricted 
usuaUy  to  propositions,  expressed  or  implied^ 
and  also  in  not  implying  that  the  falsity 
arises  from  a  relation  of  negation.  '  That  is 
John '  and  '  It  is  Paul '  are  inconsistent,  but 
hardly  contradictory.  Moreover,  contradictory 
is  also  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  formal  logic. 
Cf.  Opposition.  (c.s.p.) 

Znoo-ordinatloii  [Lat.  in  +  co-,  to- 
gether, +  ordinate^  to  arrange] :  Ger.  Unko' 
ordiniertheit  {Ataxie);  Fr.  ineoardinatian 
(ataxie);  Ital.  inGOordinazione.  Lack  of 
ability  or  defective  ability  to  control  move- 
ments  and  to  combine  them  into  orderly,  use- 
ful, and  purposive  actions.   See  Ataxia,  (j.j.) 

Zneroasing  Betom :  Ger.  steigende  Pro 
dukliffitdt;  Fr.  loi  dea  dibouchh;   Ital.  pro^ 
dctto  ereseente.     The  converse  of  Diminishing 
Retubn  (q.  v.). 

Tbe  increasing  profit  when  we  enlarge  the 
joutput  of  a  £ftctory  is  often  contrasted  with 
the  diminishing  profit  when  we  attempt  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  a  farm ;  and  some  writers 
say  that  the  &ctory  is  subject  to  a  law  of 
increasing  return  which  contrasts  with  the 
law  of  diminishing  return  that  prevails  in 
agriculture.  We  quote  two  different  but  not 
conflicting  views  of  the  subject  from  Marshall's 
Principles  of  Economies  and  from  Hadley's 
Eeoawmice, 

'  An  increase  of  capital  and  labour  leads 
generally  to  an  improved  organization ;  and 
therefore  in  those  industries  which  are  not 
engaged  in  raising  raw  produce  it  generally 
gives  a  return  increased  more  than  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  further,  this  improved  organiza- 
tion tends  to  diminiRh  or  even  override  any 
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increased  resistance  which  nature  may  offer 
to  raising  increased  amounts  of  raw  produce. 
If  the  actions  of  the  laws  of  increasing  and 
diminiflhing  returns  are  balanced,  we  have 
the  lata  of  constant  return,  and  an  increased 
produce  is  obtained  by  labour  and  sacrifice 
just  in  proportion'  (Marshall). 

'With  a  given  amount  of  fixed  capital, 
whether  invested  in  agriculture  or  in  manu- 
factures, any  increase  of  output  diminishes 
the  charges  on  such  capital  per  unit  of  pro- 
duct. The  current  expenses  per  unit  of 
product  do  not  thus  tend  to  diminish,  but 
rather  to  increase.  Whether  with  an  increase 
of  output  the  gain  from  fuller  use  of  fixed 
capital  outweighs  the  loss  from  increased 
current  expenses,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  fixed  capital  was 
previously  utilized.  If  it  was  not  fully 
utilized,  we  shall  see  the  phenomena  of  in- 
creasing return;  if  it  was  already  fully 
utilized,  we  shall  see  those  of  diminishing 
return.  The  apparent  contrast  between 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  this  respect 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  population 
habitually  approaches  a  limit  set  by  the  arts 
of  food  production,  so  that  its  agricultural 
improvements  are  always  employed  nearly  to 
the  limit  of  profitable  output ;  while  in  manu- 
factures there  is  no  such  necessary  increase 
of  demand,  and  fixed  capital  is  often  quite 
inadequately  employed '  (Hadley).       (a.t.h.) 

Xneremont  [Lat.  incrementum,  increase] : 
Ger.  (i)  Zunahme;  Fr.  (i)  incrhnent;  Ital. 
incremerUOy  aumerUo,  (i)  In  psychophysics  : 
relative  increase  in  amount  of  stimulation. 
It  is  expressed  as  a  fractional  part  of  the 
stimulation  existing  before  the  increase  is 
made. 

(2)  In  mathematics :  equivalent  to  an 
Infinitesimal  (q.  v.)  increase.  (j.m.b.) 

Indefinite:  see  Infinite  (notion  of,  ad 
fin.),  Quantity  (in  logic),  and  Determinate 
(in  biology). 

Xndemnitj  (in  law)  [Lat.  indemnis,  from 
f n '\- damnum,  hurt]:  Ger.  Enlechddigwng, 
Indemnitat;  Fr.  indemnite;  Ital.  indermitd. 
(i)  What  is  given  by  or  due  from  one  in  be- 
half of  whom  another  acts,  to  make  the  latter 
good  for  any  consequent  loss.  An  obligation 
to  indemnify  is  implied  in  favour  of  agents 
and  sureties.  Indemnity  against  mere  lia- 
bility to  loss  can  be  claimed  only  under  an 
express  contract. 

(2)  Compensation  for  losses  or  expenses  for 
which  the  party  making  it  is  or  agrees  to 
be  held  responsible,  as  e.  g.  a  war  indemnity.  | 


Act  of  Indemnity;  a  statute  or  Bovereign 
decree  absolving  from  its  penalties  certsiD 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  who  have  tnos- 
gressed  the  law.  (&ej.) 

Independence  [Lat.  in  -^  de  •\'  pendtrt, 
to  hang] :  Qer.  unaJbhdngigheU ;  Fr.  tn- 
d^pendance ;  Ital.  indipendenza.  (i)  Tto 
subjects  are  independent  in  so  far  as  the  pos- 
session of  any  character  by  the  one  does  not 
require  nor  prevent  the  possession  of  anj 
character  by  the  other,  unless  these  characten 
are  directly  or  indirectly  relative  to  the  other 
individual. 

(2)  Two  events  are  independent  if  either 
is  equally  probable  whether  the  other  takes 
place  or  not.  (&s^.) 

(3)  See  Fbeedom  (political). 
Xndetermininn    [Lat.    indetermiwitio] : 

Ger.  Indeterminismue ;  Fr.  indetermnime  ] 
Ital.  indeterminismo.  (i)  The  theory  ac- 
cording to  which  mental  change  or  de 
velopment  cannot  in  all  cases  be  fullj 
accounted  for  by  pre-existing  psychological 
or  external  conditions.  Cf.  Detbbhikatio3i 
(mental).  (0.F.8.-J.X.6.) 

(2)  The  extreme  form  of  the  free-will  theory. 
It  represents  volition  as,  to  some  extent  or 
in  certain  circumstances,  independent  of  the 
strength  of  motives,  or  as  itself  determiiuDg 
which  motive  shall  be  the  strongest.  See 
Freedom,  and  Will. 

The  term  indeterminism  (2)  is  given  to 
mark  the .  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the 
complete  causal  connectedness  of  motiye  and 
volition,  commonly  called  DETEBHiNiSM(q.T.). 
It  describes  best  what  is  also  called  'liberty 
of  indifference,'  and  is  defiiled  by  Windel- 
band  {Hist,  of  PhUos,,  11.  i.  16,  194,  Eng. 
trans.)  as  '  a  choice  between  different  possi- 
bilities that  is  determined  by  no  causes.' 
But  upholders  of  free  will  usually  deny  that 
their  theory  can  be  correctly  described  as  in- 
determinism. Thus  Kant  (/?^t<^.,£r8tes  Stack, 
sub  fin. ;  Werke,  ed.  Hartenstein,  vi.  144  °-« 
Abbott's  trans.,  359  n.)  says:  'Freedom dees 
not  consist  in  the  contingency  of  the  action 
(that  it  is  not  determined  by  reasons  at  all), 
that  is,  not  in  indeterminism  (that  it  mu^t 
be  equally  possible  for  God  to  do  good  or  e?! 
4f  his  action  is  to  be  called  free),  hut  in 
absolute  spontaneity.'  Calderwood  (Haftdb, 
ofMor.  PhUos,,  182,  loth  ed.)  says:  'In  the 
history  of  philosophy  there  are  no  thinkera 
to  be  classified  under  the  latter  designation 
[indeterminists].'  The  term  is,  however,  used 
by  W.  James  to  describe  his  own  view  (ac- 
cepted on  extra-psychological  grounds)  that 
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the  causal  connection  of  psychical  phenomena 
is  not  complete,  and  leaves  room  for  an  us- 
determined  ctioice  of  will  {Princ.  of  PsychU., 
i'-  673)!  ^'"^  ^B  further  allows  that  this 
theory  of  '  indeterminiBm  !s  rigbtlj  de- 
scribed as  meaning  chance '  ( WiU  to  BdUve, 

159).  (W.ILB.) 

ladox  (in  craniometry)  [Lat.  index,  from 
indieare,  to  point  out]:  Ger.  Index;  Fr.  in- 
dice;  Ital.  in<fte«.  The  relation  of  two  dimen- 
eions  of  the  bIcuII  to  one  another. 

The  most  important  index  is  the  cephalic, 
which  (if  one  neglects  detailed  differences  in 
the  mode  of  meaanrement)  may  be  described 
by  the  formnla : 

Haximnm  transverse  diameter  x  100 

Maximum  antero-posterior  diameter 


B,  the  fignns  on  (he  lefl  tide,  repreaants  ■  bnchy- 
cepbftUc  dcutl  irith  length  in  mm.,  breadth  1561011]., 
or  oephAlio  index  of  SSi.  In  thii  akoll  the  orbital 
index  m*S7'S  and  tbe  naial  index  waa  49.1.  A,  the 
fiffurei  on  the  right,  repments  a  doliohocephalic  skull 
of  length  M4  mm.,  breadtb  143  mm.,  or  oaphalic 
index  of  70-1.  In  this  iknU  the  orbital  index  waa 
87-1,  the  naaal  index  41.  Upper  and  aide  riewi  of 
akolii  of  long  and  round  barrow  races :  after  Haddon. 

LoDg-liesded  skulls  in  which  this  index  is 
75  and  under  are  called  dolichocephalic  ;  those 
with  an  index  of  77-78  to  8o'Oo  are  mestiti- 
cephalic ;  index  8o-oi  to  83'33,  sub-brschyce- 
phalic ;  index  83-34  and  above,  brachycephalic 
(Broca).  Roughly  speaking,  the  index  80 :  100 
is  that  of  a  medium  skull  (mesoceplialic), 
while  the  index  75  :  100  is  quite  a  long  skull 
(dolicho-).  and  the  index  85 :  100  quite  a  short 
skull  (brachy-)  (for  variations  in  these  terms, 
&c.,  see  references  cited  under  Cbaniouetbt). 
Of  other  indices  the  following  may  be  men* 


tioned  as  most  frequently  employed.  The  ver- 
tical index,  or  relation  of  maximum  height  to 
length  of  head  {B,  Bg  to  Gl.  0  in  the  figure 
under  CitAKioKBTai),  varies  from  69  to  78  ; 
the  facial  index,  wbich  is  the  ratio  of  the 
width  of  the  face  (horizontal  distance  between 
the  two  zygomatic  arches)  to  the  height  of 
the  face,  and  varies  from  61  to  73  (see  alao 
Facial  Akqlb);  the  nasal  index,  or  proportion 
oflengthtowidtbof  nose,  from  below  48  :  100 
to  above  53  :  100  ;  orbital  index,  or  ratio  of 
height  to  width,  from  below  84  :  100  to  above 
89  :  100.  If  the  breadth  of  the  head  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  height,  we  should 
have  a  transverse  vertical  index  (86  :  104), 
and  so  on. 

Literature:  art.  Indices,  in  Diet.  d'An- 
thropol. ;  Manouvki£B,  Ann6e  Psychol.,  v. 
(1899)  558  (a  review  of  recent  work);  the 
references  under  Cbahiohbtby.  Cf,  also 
Beain,  IV.  (J.J.) 

Isdax  (in  exact  logic).  A  sign,  or  repre- 
sentation, which  refers  to  its  object  not  so 
much  because  of  any  similarity  or  analogy 
with  it,  nor  because  it  is  associated  with 
general  characters  which  that  object  happens 
to  possess,  as  because  it  is  in  dynamical  (includ- 
ing spatial)  connection  both  wTth  the  iudi-  ' 
vidua!  object,  on  the  one  band,  and  with  the 
seoses  or  memory  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
serves  as  a  sign,  on  the  other  hand. 

No  matter  of  fact  can  be  stated  without 
the  use  of  some  sign  serving  as  an  index.  If 
A  says  to  B,  '  There  is  a  fire,'  B  will  ask, 
'Where)'  Thereupon  A  is  forced  to  resort 
to  an  index,  even  if  he  only  means  somewhere 
in  the  real  universe,  past  and  future.  Other- 
wise, he  has  only  said  that  there  is  such  an 
idea  aa  fire,  which  would  give  no  infonna- 
tion,  since  unless  it  were  known  already,  tlie 
word  'fire'  would  be  uaintelligible.  If  A 
paints  his  finger  to  the  fire,  his  finger  is 
dynamically  connected  with  the  fire,  as  much 
as  if  a  self-acting  fire-alarm  had  directly 
tamed  it  in  that  diiection;  while  it  also 
forces  the  eyes  of  £  to  turn  that  way,  bis 
attention  to  be  riveted  upon  it,  and  his 
understanding  to  recognize  that  his  question 
is  answered.  If  A'a  reply  is,  '  Within  a 
thousand  yards  of  here,'  the  word  '  here '  u  an 
index;  for  it  has  precisely  the  same  force  as 
if  he  had  pointed  energetically  to  the  gronnd 
between  him  and  3.  Moreover,  the  word 
'yard,'  though  it  stauds  for  an  object  of  a 
general  class,  is  indirectly  indexical,  since 
the  yard-sticks  themselves  are  signs  of  the 
Parliamentary  Standard,  and  that,  not  because 
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they  have  siinilar  qualities,  for  all  the  perti- 
nent properties  of  a  small  bar  are,  as  fiir  as 
we  can  perceive,  the  same  as  those  of  a  larg» 
one,  bat  because  each  of  them  has  beoo, 
actually  or  virtually,  carried  to  the  prototype 
and  subjected  to  certain  dynamical  operations, 
while  the  associational  compulsion  calls  up  in 
our  minds,  when  we  see  one  of  them,  various 
experiences,  and  brings  us  to  regard  them  as 
related  to  something  fixed  in  length,  though 
we  may  not  have  reflected  that  that  standard 
is  a  material  bar.  The  above  considerations 
might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  indices 
have  exclusive  reference  to  objects  of  experi- 
ence, and  that .  there  would  be  no  use  for 
them  in  pure  mathematics,  dealing,  as  it  does, 
with  ideal  creations,  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  anywhere  realized  or  not.  But  the 
imaginary  constructions  of  the  mathematician, 
and  even  dreams,  so  far  approximate  to  reality 
as  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  fixity,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  can  be  recognized  and 
identified  as  individuals.  In  short,  there  is 
a  degenerate  form  of  observation  which  is 
directed  to  the  creations  of  our  own  minds — 
using  the  word  observation  in  its  full  sense 
as  implying  some  degree  of  fixity  and  quasi- 
reality  in  the  object  to  which  it  endeavours 
to  conform.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  indices 
are  absolutely  indispensable  in  mathematics ; 
and  until  this  truth  was  comprehended,  all 
efforts  to  reduce  to  rule  the  logic  of  triadic 
and  higher  relations  failed;  while  as  soon 
as  it  was  once  grasped  the  problem  was 
solved.  The  ordinary  letters  of  algebra 
that  present  no  peculiarities  are  indices. 
So  also  are  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  attached 
to  a  geometrical  figure.  Lawyers  and  others 
who  have  to  state  a  complicated  affair  with 
precision  have  recourse  to  letters  to  distinguish 
individuals.  Letters  so  used  are  merely 
improved  relative  pronouns.  Thus,  while 
demonstrative  and  personal  pronouns  are,  as 
ordinarily  used,  '  genuine  indices,'  relative 
pronouns  are '  degenerate  indices ' ;  for  though 
they  may,  accidentally  and  indirectly,  refer  to 
existing  things,  they  directly  refer,  and  need 
only  refer,  to  the  images  in  the  mind  which 
previous  words  have  created. 

Indices  may  be  distinguished  from  other 
signs,  or  representations,  by  three  character- 
istic marks :  first,  that  they  have  no  signi- 
ficant resemblance  to  their  objects;  second, 
that  they  refer  to  individuals,  single  units, 
single  collections  of  units,  or  single  continua ; 
third,  that  they  direct  the  attention  to  their 
objects  by  blind  compulsion.     But  it  would 


be  difficult,  if  not  impossible^  to  instance  tn 
absolutely  pure  index,  or  to  find  any  sign 
absolutely  devoid  of  the  indexical  quality. 
Pftychologically,  the  action  of  indices  depends 
upon  association  by  contiguity,  and  not  upon 
association  by  resemblance  or  upon  intel- 
lectual operations.  See  Peiroe,  in  Proe.  Amer. 
Acad,   Aria    and   Sd,,   vii.    294  (May  14, 

1867).  (C.8.P.) 

Xaidez  Vvmber :  Ger.  IndexsM;  Fr.  (Eng. 
term  in  use) ;  Ital.  numero-indice.  A  figure 
calculated  to  show  the  relative  level  of  prices 
in  a  certain  year  as  compared  with  that  in  pre- 
ceding years,  so  that  we  may  know  wfaetber 
prices  in  general  have  risen  or  fallen.^ 

The  index  numbers  of  The  EeonanUsi,  which 
were  the  first  calculated,  consisted  of  siinple 
additions  of  prices  of  a  number  of  artides 
for  successive  years.  An  improvemeDt  was 
made  when  these  numbers  were  reduced  to 
a  percentage  basis,  some  one  year  which  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison  being  given 
the  index  number  100.  A  still  further  im- 
provement was  made  by  taking,  mstead  of 
an  arithmetical  average  of  prices,  a  'weighted' 
average  of  prices,  which  considers  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  different  articles  used  in  trade 
or  consumption. 

Literature:  principally  in  the  economic 
journals.  The  diief  authorities  on  the  sabject 
are  Sauebbegk  and  Loetbbbb.  (Jl,tm.) 

India  (philosophy  and  religion  in):  see 
Obiental  Philosophy  (India). 

Xndiotment  [Med.  Lat.  indictan,  to  de- 
clare] :  Ger.  Anklage ;  Fr.  aocueation,  jug^ 
ment  (to  indict,  mettre  qudqu'un  enjuffemaU) ; 
Ital.  aceuea.    (i)  A  formal  charge  of  crime. 

(2)  In  English  and  American  law :  a  written 
charge  of  crime  or  misdemeanour,  presented  to 
a  court  for  prosecution,  by  a  grand  jury.  It 
is  drawn  up  by  the  prosecuting  officer,  and  at 
that  stage  is  termed  a  bill  of  indictment.  If 
the  grand  jury  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
probable  cause  for  supporting  it,  their  foreman 
indorses  it  as  '  a  true  bill,*  and  returns  it  to 
court,  whereupon  it  becomes  an  indictment. 
The  party  accused  is  then  entitled  to  trial 
before  a  petit  jury. 

The  grand  jury  is  an  English  institution 
for  the  protection  of  the  individual  against 
unjust  prosecution.  In  cases  of  grave  crimes 
most  American  constitutions  require  the 
return  of  an  indictment  before  the  accused 
can  be  brought  to  trial.  (s,e.b) 

XndiiTerence  [Lat.  m+  c^^^eiw,  different]: 
Ger.  Oleichgiattgkeit ;  Fr.  eentimeiU  ivndip- 
rence ;   Ital.  indifferenza.     (i)  The  state  of 
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mind  in  which  a  mental  object,  although 
noticed  or  thought  of,  fails  to  excite  further 
interest  for  its  own  sake. 

The  state  of  indifference  is  ascribed  to  the 
subject,  and  the  adjective  indifferent  is 
applied  both  to  the  agent  and  to  the  object 
or  thought.  The  indifference  thus  defined 
may  refer  to  mere  intellectual  interest,  to 
interest  leading  to  voluntary  determination, 
or  to  the  determination  of  a  moral  attitude 
(see  the  next  topic). 

(a)  Emotional  neutrality  or  lack  of  excite- 
ment or  of  affection  of  any  sort.  For  this  the 
term  neutral  is  to   be  preferred.     Cf.  In- 

DIVFBJIBNOB   PoiKT.  (JJC.B.-0.F.8.) 

X]idi&r«iic«  (moral).  That  which  is  out- 
side the  application  of  mora}  law,  and  without 
tendency  to  promote  or  retard  moral  ends,  is 
said  to  be  morally  indifferent  and  to  have  the 
quality  of  moral  indifference. 

Actions  neither  required  nor  forbidden  by 
the  moral  law,  or  which  do  not  affect  morality, 
are  called  morally  indifferent.  The  doctrine 
of '  things  indifferent '  (adia^pa)  arose  in  the 
Stoic  school.  Owinff  to  the  abrupt  opposition 
of  '  good '  and  '  bad,  a  large  class  of  objects 
were  at  first  regarded  as  indifferent.  But 
within  this  class,  three  sub-classes  came  to 
be  distinguished :  things  to  be  preferred 
because  they  helped  the  life  according  to 
nature;  things  to  be  avoided  because  they 
hindered  it;  and  things  indifferent  in  the 
narrower  sense.  The  conception  of  things 
indifferent  is,  according  to  Kant,  extra- 
moral. 

LiUraiure :  Cicebo,  Acad.,  ii.,  De  Fin.  iii. 
15,  16 ;  ZxLLXB,  Philos.  d.  Griechen,  HI.  i. 
259  ff.  (3rd  ed.) ;  Kakt,  Relig.,  Erstes  Stdck 
(Werke,  ed.  Hartenstein,  vi.  116);  Abbott, 
Kant*s  Theory  of  Ethics,  329  (3rd  ed.).  (w.b.s.) 

XndiffaveiLce  (in  philosophy),  (i)  The 
principle  of  ^dia^opa,  common  to  the  Stoics, 
Cynics,  and  Sceptics  of  Qreece,  that  all  is 
indifferent  save  virtue  and  vice,  which  alone 
have  absolute  value.  See  Schools  of  Qbesce 
(Cynics),  Stoicism,  and  Scepticism  ;  cf.  also 
Relativity  of  Kkowlbdob. 

(2)  The  view  of  certain  scholastics  (e.  g. 
Adelard  of  Bath)  that  a  thing  is  indifferently 
an  individual  or  a  universal  according  to  the 
point  of  view.  (j.m.b.) 

XndifBHrance  Point:  Qer.  Indifferenz- 
punkif  NitUpunkt;  Fr.  poirU  cF indifference ; 
ItaL  punio  cT  indiffwenza.  The  theoretical 
zero  or  point  of  transition  on  a  scale  of  positive 
and  negative  values;  applied  in  psychology 
to  the  theoretical  point  at  which  neither  of 


two  contrasted  sense  or  other  qualities,  which 
are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  same  sort  of 
^stimulation,  is  experienced:  as  the  indifference 
point  on  the  scale  of  temperature,  of  hedonio 
tone,  &c. 

The  indifference  point  as  thus  defined  is, 
with  the  threshold,  much  discussed;  many 
holding  that  both  are  merely  conceptions 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation, and  in  no  sense  psychological  values. 
On  this  view,  the  indifference  point  of  tem- 
perature is  simply  no  temperature  sensation, 
not  a  point  on  a  scale  of  real  sensation  values; 
and  the  attempt  to  establish  thresholds  for 
positive  heat-values  and  positive  cold-values 
itself  shows  this :  for  the  part  of  the  curve 
between  the  two  thresholds  would  be  a 
distance,  not  a  point,  and  we  should  have 
two  sensation  curves,  one  for  each  quality, 
not  at  all  connected  with  each  other.  This 
is  emphasized  by  the  relative  character  of  the 

ThBESHOLD  (q.  v.).  (  J.M.B.,  6.F.8.) 

Xndireot  (in  logic) :  see  Pboof,  Beasonino 
(inference),  and  Syllogism. 

Xndireet  Selaotion:  see  OBOAiao  (or 
Indibect)  Selection. 

Xndir^ot  Vudcm :  ^  Oer.  indirektee  Sehen ; 
Fr.  vision  indirecte;  Ital.  visions  indiretta. 
Visual  perception  of  objects  when  the  regard 
is  directed  to  something  else.  (j.m.b.) 

Indirect  vision  takes  place  with  the  peri- 
pheral portions  of  the  retina.  It  differs  from 
central  vision  in  three  ways :  (i)  the  power 
of  space  discrimination  of  the  retina  falls  off 
rapidly  outside  of  the  fovea — more  rapidly 
above  and  below  than  in  a  horizontal  direction ; 

!2)  after  the  eye  has  suffered  adaptation 
regeneration  of  the  visual  purple),  all  lights, 
except  those  near  either  end  of  the  spectrum, 
appear  surprisingly  brighter  when  indirectly 
viewed  than  when  their  images  fall  upon  or 
near  the  fovea ;  (3)  the  colour  sensitiveness 
of  the  retina  alters  from  the  centre  outwards. 
The  innermost  or  paracentral  zone  is  entirely 
sensitive  to  colour;  then  follows  a  zone  of  red- 
green  blindness ;  the  outermost  zone  is  wholly 
colour-blind.  Cf.  Sanford,  Cofwrst  in  Exper. 
Psychol.^  expts.  117  b,  136,  137,  161. 

Early  experiments  on  peripheral  colour 
vision  were  made  by  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
Woinow  in  1870.  Hess'  results  (Arch,  f, 
OpKihal,,  XXXV.  iv.  i  ff.,  1899)  show  that  the 
red  and  green  which  do  not  change  colour 
before  becoming  invisible,  in  the  middle  zone, 
are  Hering's  fundamental  red  and  green. 
V.  Kries  has  recently  found  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  brightness  in  the  spectrum  of  the  outer- 
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J  zone,  with  bright  adaptation,  is  that  of 

.le  normal  spectrum  {ZeitMh,  /.  FiyehcH,,  zv, 

1897,  247).    The  fact,  as  it  stands,  is  thought 

to  tell  against  Hering's  theory.    Cf.  Pubkinjb 

Phenomenon,  and  Vision.        (b.b.t.-€.l.f.) 

Literature :  on  the  general  topic,  Exneb, 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxxii.  i,  233  ff.  (1886); 
A.  E.  FiCK,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  xliii.  441  ff. 
(1888);  E1B8CHICANN,  Philos.  Stud.,  V.  447  ff. 
(1889),  Tiii.  592  ff.  (189  );  Hebing,  Arch.  f. 
Ophthal.,  XXXV.  4,  63  ff.  (1889),  xxxvL  i, 
264  (1890);  FflOger's  Arch.,  xlvii.  417  ff. 
(1890);  A.  Pick,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  xlvii. 
274  ff.  (1890)  ;  Hermann's  Handb.  d. 
Physiol.,  iii.  i,  206  ff.  ;  Aubeet,  PhysioL 
Optik,  495,  539  ff.,  585  ff. ;  Physiol,  d.  Netz- 
haat,  89  ff.,  116  ff. ;  Helmholtz,  Physiol. 
Optik  (2nd  ed.),  255  ff.,  268, 372  ff. ;  Holden, 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxiii.  40  ff. ;  v.  Kbies, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  ix.  81  ff.;  Arch.  f.  Oph- 
thal., xlii.  3,  95  ff. ;  2ieit6ch.  f.  Psychol.,  xv. 
247  ff. ;  LucKEY,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  vi. 
489 ff.;  GuiLLEBY,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xii. 
243  ff. ;  Williams,  J.  of  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. 
(1898),  xxxi.  767  ;  Hellpach,  Philos.  Stud., 
XV.  524  ff.  For  illusions  of  fonn  in  indirect 
vision  see  Sanfobd,  Coarse  in  Exper.  Psychol., 
expt.  172;  for  the  indirect  perception  of 
movement,  ibid.,  expt.  224.         (e.b.t.-cx.f.) 

Xndiflcemibles  (principle  of  sameness  of) 
[Lat.  indiscemibUis,  indistinguishable]  :  Qer. 
Ununterschiedharen;  Fr.  indiecemables ;  Ital. 
indiscemihili,  Leibnitz  maintained  this  prin- 
ciple, i.  e.  that  no  two  monads  —  in  general, 
no  two  things  in  the  universe  —  ai'e  exactly 
alike,  else  they  would  be  not  two,  but  one 
{Monadclogie,    9 ;   Nouveaux  Besais,  ii.  27, 

1-3)., 
This  prineipium  identitatts  indiecemibilivm 

was  a  characteristic  element  in  the  Leibnitzian 

view  of  the  world  (Falckenberg,  Hist,  of  Mod. 

FhUos,,  278-80).     Similar  views  have  been 

held  by  other  thinkers,  ancient  and  modem 

(the  Stoics,  Ueberweg,  Hist,of  PhUos.,  i.  196 ; 

Giordano  Bruno).    See  Likeness,  and  Dif- 

FEBENCE ;   and  cf.  iNDrVIDUAL.  (A.C.A.Jr.) 

Xndividual  [Lat.  individmLS^  undivided] : 
Qer.  (i,  3)  einzeiln  {Wesen,  &c.),  (2,  4)  indi- 
vidueU  (adj.),  Individuum  (n.) ;  Fr.  individuel 
(adj.),  individu  (n.)  ;  Ital.  individiude  (adj.), 
ivdividuo  (n.).  (i)  A  single  being,  as  dis- 
tinct either  from  a  collection  of  beings  or  from 
the  logical  object  of  the  general  concept;  a 
unique  being ;  a  being  at  least  numerically 
distinct  from  all  other  beings.  (2)  A  being 
that  cannot  be  divided  into  parts  to  which 
the  name  of  this  being  will  apply.     Thus  a 


general  name  applies  to  a  class  of  objects 
which  can  be  divided  into  classes^  to  any  one 
of  which  the  class-name  can  still  be  applied. 
as  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Russians  are  all 
equally  Europeans.  But  the  name  of  an 
individual  being,  as  for  instance  Socrates, 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  of  the  parts,  sodi 
as  the  hand  or  foot,  into  which  Socrates  can 
be  divided.  (3)  An  independent,  separable 
being,  capable  of  existing  alone.  (4)  In  ethics : 
a  person,  an  individual  as  opposed  to  a  co^ 
poration  or  a  collection  of  men,  or  to  a  social 
group  or  organization  of  any  kind. 

The  concept  of  the  individual  is  at  once  one 
of  the  most  familiar  and  the  most  difficult 
both  in  the  world  of  common  sense  and  in 
the  world  of  philosophy.  That  the  beings 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  whether 
inanimate  objects  or  living  beings,  whether 
material  or  mental,  are  individuals,  i.e.  are 
distinct,  singular,  and  unique,  is  a  matter  of 
common  belief  and  report.  But  what  con- 
stitutes individuality,  or  what  is  the  principle 
of  individuation,  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy both  within  the  realm  of  special 
science  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  definition. 

In  logic  the  individual  is  opposed  to  the 
various  kinds  of  universal  concepts  and  classes, 
as,  for  example,  to  genus  or  species,  or  pro- 
perty, or  accident.  In  psychology  it  has  heen 
frequently  asserted  that  individual  objects  are 
the  immediate  objects  of  our  perceptiye  ex- 
perience ;  so  that  it  has  been  frequently  main- 
tained, as  sufficiently  defining  the  nature  of  an 
individual  being,  that  an  individual  is  any 
object  perceived  by  the  mind  as  an  external 
or  as  a  real  object.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  idea  of  individuality  as  a  character  of 
beings  is  derived  directly  from  experience, 
and  is  irreducible  to  simpler  ideas.  As 
against  this  view,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
the  direct  object  of  our  perceptual  experience 
is  always  a  series  or  complex  of  definable  or 
indefinable  qualities,  characters,  relations, 
and  behaviours  of  objects.  Thus  we  observe 
that  an  orange  is  coloured,  is  round,  is  of 
a  given  weight,  is  in  given  relations  to  other 
observed  objects,  as  for  instance  lying  on  a  plate. 
But  to  observe  these  characters)  however 
great  their  number  and  complexity,  is  still  to 
observe  characters  that  might  be  shared  by 
other  oranges,  and  frequently  by  other  objects, 
so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  individuality  of  the 
object  were  precisely  what  we  least  directly 
perceive.  In  case  of  individual  persons,  it  w 
I  plain  that  we  mean  by  personal  identity  a 
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character  which  could  never  be  made  the 
object  of  any  simple  perceptive  act ;  and  in 
general  the  concept  of  individual  being,  in 
the  various  special  sciences,  as  well  as  in 
metaphysical  inquiry,  shows  many  characters 
that  cannot  be  derived  from  mere  perception 
in  any  case.  It  is  somewhat  easier  to  regard 
the  idea  of  individuality  as  an  ultimate  and 
indefinable  idea,  without  giving  any  ground 
whatever,  in  experience  or  in  articulate 
thought,  for  our  overwhelming  assurance  that 
the  objects  with  which  we  deal  are  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  this  way  of  treating  the  problem 
would  be  merely  an  abandonment  of  the 
question  as  insoluble;  and  accordingly  we 
find  in  the  history  of  thought  a  considerable 
number  of  efforts  to  define  what  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  individuation.  Such 
efforts  have  also  played  a  part  in  the  defini- 
tions of  the  individual  that  have  been  framed 
to  meet  the  exigencies  at  various  special 
times. 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  individuality 
is  first  reached  in  European  philosophy  as  the 
result  of  those  efforts  at  the  definition  of  the 
logical  method  which  assume  definite  foim 
in  the  Socratic,  Platonic,  and  Aristotelian 
doctrines.  The  Platonic  ideas  were  beings 
supposed  expressly  to  correspond  to  our 
general  conceptions.  A  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  these  ideas,  and  of  their  relations 
to  one  another  and  to  the  world  of  fiEkcts,  of 
sense,  and  of  ordinary  experience,  made  pro- 
minent the  question :  "V^^hat  is  meant  by  an 
individual  ?  The  problemm  question  is  very 
explicit  in  thfe  mind  of  Aristotle,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  gave  any  very  explicit 
solution  of  the  questions  that  he  himself 
raised.  According  to  Aristotle,  all  beings  in 
the  universe  are  individuals,  and  universals 
have  being  only  as  realized  in  individual 
entities.  On  the  other  hand,  science,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  universal,  that  is,  with  the  laws  and  the 
ideal  general  characters  possessed  by  facts. 
And  yet,  according  to  Aristotle,  science 
undertakes  to  know  being.  Thus  arises  the 
familiar  paradox  of  the  Aristotelian  system, 
that  just  that  character  of  facts  which  science 
best  knows  is  not  that  character  which  con- 
stitutes the  true  being  of  anything,  since  this 
true  being  is  individual,  and  what  science 
knows  is  universal.  As  to  the  principle  of 
individuation,  Aristotle  is  not  explicit,  except 
in  the  case  where  he  is  speaking  of  obviously 
corporeal  entities,  when  he  upon  occasion 
says  that  their  material  aspect  is  that  which 


constitutes  the  individuality  of  any  one  being  ; 
while  what  he  calls  the  form  or  general  nature 
is  common  to  many  individuals. 

The  problem  of  the  definition  of  the  indi- 
vidual became  prominent  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  owing  to  the  importance  which 
ethical  individuality  had  acquired  in  Christian 
doctrine,  and  in  consequence  of  the  relation 
of  individuality  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
In  the  early  ages  of  scholastic  philosophy,  the 
discussion  regarding  the  nature  of  universals 
was  especially  prominent,  while  from  the 
age  of  Thomas  Aquinas  onwards,  scholastic 
philosophy  made  especially  important  the 
principle  of  individuation  and  the  nature 
of  individuality.  Here  it  was  a  classic 
Thomistic  doctrine  that,  in  the  realm  of 
nature,  matter  is  the  individuating  principle, 
so  that  the  purely  incorporeal  entities,  such 
as  the  angels,  could  be  individuated  only  by 
their  form,  and  so  that  consequently,  as  the 
well-known  Thomistic  theory  maintained,  two 
angels  of  the  same  species  do  not  exist.  The 
ethical  individuals  in  the  human  world, 
according  to  Thomas,  are  genuine  individuals, 
but  they  are  individuated  primarily  by  the 
different  bodies  to  which  the  souls  belong,  so 
that  when  absent  from  the  body,  the  soul, 
between  death  and  the  judgment,  would  be 
individuated  by  reason  of  what  Thomas  calls 
its  inclinatio  to  a  particular  corporeal  em- 
bodiment, an  inclinatio  which  at  the  resurrec- 
tion would  be  met  by  the  presence  of  the 
glorified  body  of  the  saved  or  of  the  equally 
permanent  material  organization  of  the  lost. 
To  the  Thomistic  theory.  Duns  Scotus  opposed 
the  doctrine  that  a  special  form,  called  by 
him  the  haecceitas,  is  responsible  for  the 
individuation  of  every  being,  corporeal  or 
incorporeal.  This  haecceitas,  different  in 
each  individual,  is  something  that  is  said  to 
be  '  fused  with  the  common  nature,'  in  such 
wise  that  the  doctrine  of  Duns  Scotus  especi- 
ally lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ence between  individual  beings  is  a  real  and 
ultimate,  non-corporeal,  but  not  necessarily 
indescribable,  character  of  each  being  —  a 
character  which  a  higher  type  of  intelligence 
than  our  own  may  be  able  to  appreciate, 
although  it  is  admitted  by  Duns  Scotus  that 
thb  character  is  indefinable  for  our  own 
human  intellect. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  an  effort  is 
made  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  individual 
by  the  famous  principle  of  the  identity  of 
indiscernibles.     According  to  this  principle 
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it  is  impossible  that  two  individuals  in  the 
universe  could  be  precisely  alike.  And  the 
unlikenesB  between  individuals  is  always  of 
an  essentially  describable  or  intelligible 
character.  Were  two  individuals  in  all 
respects  precisely  alike,  so  that  whatever  was 
predicated  of  one  was  true  of  the  other, 
these  two  individuals  would  be  ipso  facto 
identical,  and  difference  of  individuality 
means  difference  of  quality  or  character. 

Post-Kantian  thought,  during  the  idealistic 
period,  laid  most  stress  upon  the  definition  of 
the  ego,  or  of  the  ethical  and  epistemological 
person,  and  dealt  with  the  problem  of  indi- 
viduality mainly  in  this  case.  New  in  this 
period  of  thought,  therefore,  especially  after 
Kant's  theory  of  the  unity  of  self-consciousness, 
are  the  Fichtean  and  Schellingean  attempts  to 
define  the  relations  between  a  finite  individual 
and  the  absolute  ego.  New  is  also  the  Hege- 
lian definition  of  the  individual  as  *  the  unity 
of  the  universal  and  the  particular.'  In  other 
words,  Hegel  held  that  when  a  universal  law 
or  principle,  of  the  type  that  he  defined  as 
the  Begriff,  gets  a  complete  development  and 
expression,  in  respect  of  all  the  particular  or 
specific  aspects  which  the  nature  of  this 
Begriff  involves,  such  total  expression  of  a 
universal  law  is  as  such  an  individual  being, 
so  that  the  problem  with  regard  to  the 
individual  becomes  identical  with  the  problem 
as  to  the  way  in  which  universal  principles 
can  find  complete  or  wholly  satisfying  ex- 
pression in  nature  or  in  mind,  or  in  general 
in  experience. 

Since  the  close  of  the  idealistic  period  the 
problem  of  the  individual  has  received  discus- 
sion especially  from  three  points  of  view. 
In  the  first  place,  in  modern  psychology  and 
epistemology,  efforts  have  been  made  to  deal 
afresh  with  the  problems  of  the  nature  of 
individuality  in  its  most  general  form.  The 
most  familiar  of  these  efforts  is  one  not  wholly 
unknown  to  earlier  thought,  very  plainly 
stated  by  Schopenhauer,  and  frequently  de- 
veloped in  recent  works — an  effort  to  make 
time  and  space  the  essential  principles  of 
individuation,  to  define  the  primary  individual 
object  as  that  which  is  in  a  given  place,  and 
at  a  given  time,  and  to  make  the  other  forms 
of  individuality  derivable  from  this  primary 
form  of  the  idea  by  means  of  various  associa- 
tions between  time  and  space,  localization,  and 
the  various  other  characters  possessed  by 
moral  or  other  types  of  individuals.  The 
second  point  of  view  from  which  the  problem 
has   been    discussed  has   been  that  of  the 


biological  sciences,  and  of  the  related  braaclm 
of  inquiry.  Into  these  discuasiona  this  is  not 
the  i^ce  to  go.  The  third  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  individual  has  been  that 
suggested  by  the  ethical  problem  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  as  a  person,  and  of  his 
relations  to  the  social  order.  The  revolt 
against  certain  eighteenth-century  doctrines 
concerning  the  rights  and  position  of  the 
individual  man  has  led  to  a  number  of  forms 
of  socialism  and  of  ethical  universaiism, 
which  have  made  light  of  the  historical 
importance  and  of  the  moral  value  of  the 
individual  man.  A  frequent  reaction  against 
these  very  tendencies  has  led  to  a  reassertion 
of  individualism,  which  has  been  associated 
with  various  more  or  less  novel  efforts  to 
restate  the  definition  of  the  ethical  in- 
dividual. 

If  we  survey  the  problem  of  the  individual 
apart  from  its  history,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  question  has  several  distinct  forms,  which 
may  indeed    be    ultimately  connected,   but 
which  are  usually  presented  to  our  attention 
in  quite  different  regions  of  inquiry.    Amongst 
the   sciences  mathematics    is  prominent  in 
dealing  with  individual  objects  and  systems 
of   individual    objects,    which    as    artificial 
creatures   of  definition,   or   as  very   simple 
abstractions  from  our  experience  of  space, 
ought  apparently  to  be  topics  of  easy  and 
final  agreement.    Yet  regarding  the  nature 
of  all  these  forms  of  mathematical  indivi- 
duality   considerable    difference    of   opinion 
has   existed  amongst  mathematical   experts. 
Examples  of  mathematical  entities  that  appear 
more  or  less  obviously  as  individuals  are  the 
unit  in  arithmetic,  the  point  in  geometry, 
the  line,  when  regarded  as  an  elementary 
concept  in  some  forms  of  geometrical  investi- 
gation,  and  several  other  cases  of  objects 
which  are  regarded  as  the  elements  of  given 
mathematical  systems.     The  question  of  the 
individuality,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  singularity 
of  such  objects  as  space  and  time,  viewed  in 
their  wholeness,  has  interested  the  mathema- 
ticians   as   well    as    the  philosophers.      In 
theoretical  natural  science,  such  concepts  as 
the  modem  concept  of  energy,  when  compared 
with  the  usual  concepts  of  matter,  may  well 
introduce  the  question  whether  recent  theory 
is  not  really  as  much  concerned  with  the 
problem  whether  universals  exist,  or  whether 
individuals    alone    are    real,    as    was    ever 
scholastic  doctrine.     For  energy  as  usually 
described   appears  to   be   an  entity    whose 
individuation  is  altogether  problematic,  and 
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whose  known  character  seems  to  be  entirely 
of  universal  type.  In  the  biological  sciences 
the  problem  as  to  the  liying  individual 
introduces  entirely  different  questions  and 
interests ;  and  the  problems  of  ethical  indivi- 
duality belong  to  still  another  realm  of  a 
decidedly  special  character.  Finally,  the 
problem  of  the  ultimate  place  of  the  category 
of  individuality  in  the  world  at  large  remains 
as  an  issue  for  general  metaphysics.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fair  question  for  philosophical 
inquiry  whether  all  these  so  various  problems 
are  not  really  much  more  closely  connected 
than  they  seem,  and  whether  a  final  definition 
which  will  hold  for  all  forms  of  individuality 
may  not  yet  be  discovered.  Cf.  Idbktity 
(individual). 

Literature:  the  classic  scholastic  view  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Summa  Theologica,  P.  i,  passim — 
in  particular,  Q.  zxx.  art.  iv ;  Q.  zzix.  arts, 
i,  iii,  and  iv ;  Q.  1.  art.  iv ;  Q.  Ixxvi.  art.  ii. 
Duns  Scotub,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
Sentential,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  coUected  works  (London  ed.  of 
1639),  discusses  the  problem  of  individuality 
in  connection  with  his  Angelology.  See, 
in  particular,  374  ff.,  403  ff.,  487  ff. 
SuABBZ,  in  his  Disputationes  metaphysicae, 
sums  up  the  scholastic  opinions  on  the  whole 
range  of  the  problem  in  Disp.  v :  De  unitate 
individually  eiusque  principio.  Father  Hab- 
PBB,  in  his  Metaphysic  of  the  School,  i.  208- 
90,  reviews  the  same  issues  at  length.  See 
also  the  youthful  dissertation  of  Leibihtz, 
De  principio  Individuationis,  and  his  later 
discussions  of  the  problem,  in  particular  in  the 
Nouv.  Ess.,  Lib.  II.  chap,  xxvii.  Hsobl  treats 
our  problem,  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  universals,  at  the  outset  of  the  third  part 
of  his  Logik.  Schopbnhattsb  frequently,  but 
always  summarily,  discusses  the  principle  of 
individuation.  For  a  collection  of  the  passages 
in  Schopenhauer  see  Fbaubkbtabt,  Schopen- 
hauer Lezikon,  i  351.  Amongst  recent  dis- 
cussions that  of  SiowABT,  Logik,  TL  III. 
Abschn.  IL  §  78,  may  be  mentioned.  Royce 
has  treated  the  topic  at  length  in  The  Con- 
ception of  God,  217-322,  and  in  The  World 
and  the  Individual ;  see  also  Obmond,  Foun- 
dations of  Knowledge,  Ft.  II.  chap.  xii.  (j.b.) 

ZndiTidnal  (in  biology) :  a  single  Oboan- 
ISM  (q.v.,  in  biology).  (J.M.B.) 

Zndiiddiial  (in  logic)  [as  a  technicid 
term  of  logic,  individuum  first  appears  in 
Boethius,  in  a  translation  from  Yictorinus, 
no  doubt  of  iroiMtf,  a  word  used  by  Plato 


{Saphi$te$f  229  D)  for  an  indivisible  species, 
and  by  Aristotle,  often  in  the  same  sense, 
but  occasionally  for  an  individual.  Of  course 
the  physical  and  mathematical  senses  of  the 
word  were  earlier.  Aristotle's  usual  term  for 
individuals  is  r6.  ttaff  tKoara,  Lat.  nngularia, 
£ng.  singulars,^  Used  in  logic  in  two  closely 
connected  senses,  (i)  According  to  the  more 
formal  of  these  an  individual  is  an  object  (or 
term)  not  only  actually  determinate  in  respect 
to  having  or  wanting  each  general  character 
and  not  both  having  and  wanting  any,  but  is 
necessitated  by  its  mode  of  being  to  be  so 
determinate.     See  Pabticxtulb  (in  logic). 

This  definition  does  not  prevent  two  distinct 
individuals  from  being  precisely  similar,  since 
theymay  be  distinguished  by  their  hecceitie8(or 
determinations  not  of  a  generalizable  nature); 
so  that  Leibnitz'  principle  of  indiscemibles  is 
not  involved  in  this  definition.  Although  the 
principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle 
may  be  regarded  as  together  constituting  the 
definition  of  the  relation  expressed  by  '  not/ 
yet  they  also  imply  that  whatever  exists 
consists  of  individuals.  This,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  identical  proposition  or 
necessity  of  thought;  for  Kant's  Law  of 
Specification  {Krit.  d.  reinen  VerMinft^  ist  ed., 
656 ;  2nd  ed.,  684 ;  but  it  is  requisite  to  read 
the  whole  section  to  understand  his  meaning), 
which  has  been  widely  accepted,  treats  logicsJ 
quantity  as  a  continuum  in  Kant's  sense,  i.  e. 
that  every  part  of  which  is  composed  of  parts. 
Though  tlus  law  is  only  regulative,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  demanded  by  reason,  and  its 
wide  acceptance  as  so  demanded  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  oonceivability  of 
a  world  without  individuals  in  the  sense  of 
the  definition  now  considered.  Besides,  since 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  concepts  adequately 
to  define  individuals,  it  would  seem  that  a 
world  from  which  they  were  eliminated  would 
only  be  the  more  intelligible.  A  new  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  on  a  level  with  modem 
mathematical  thought  and  with  exact  logic,  is 
a  desideratum.  A  highly  important  contribu- 
tion is  contained  in  Schroder's  Logik,  iii, 
Yorles.  10.  What  Scotus  says  (Qtiout.  in  Met., 
YII.  9,  xiii  and  xv)  is  worth  consideration. 

(2)  Another  definition  which  avoids  the 
above  difficulties  is  that  an  individual  is 
something  which  reacts.  That  is  to  say,  it 
does  react  against  some  things,  and  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  might  react,  or  have 
reacted,  against  my  will. 

This  is  the  stoical  definition  of  a  reality ; 
but    since  the  Stoics   were    individualistic 
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nominalists,  this  rather  favours  the  satis- 
^Actoriness  of  the  definition  than  otherwise. 
It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  unintelligible; 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  it  is 
a  merit,  since  an  individual  is  unintelligible 
in  that  sense.  It  is  a  brute  fact  that  the 
moon  exists,  and  all  explanations  suppose 
the  existence  of  that  same  matter.  That 
existence  is  unintelligible  in  the  sense  in 
which  Uie  definition  is  so.  That  is  to  say, 
a  reaction  may  be  experienced,  but  it  cannot 
be  conceived  in  its  character  of  a  reaction; 
for  that  element  evaporates  from  every  general 
idea.  According  to  this  definition,  that  which 
alone  immediately  presents  itself  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  reaction  against  the  will.  But 
eveiything  whose  identity  consists  in  a  con- 
tinuity of  reactions  will  be  a  single  logical 
individual.  Thus  any  portion  of  space,  so 
&r  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  reacting,  is  for 
logic  a  single  individual;  its  spatial  exten- 
sion is  no  objection.  With  this  definition 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  truth  that 
whatever  exists  is  individual,  since  existence 
(not  reality)  and  individuality  are  essenti- 
ally the  same  thing;  and  whatever  fulfils 
the  present  definition  equally  fulfils  the 
former  definition  by  virtue  of  the  principles 
of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle,  re- 
garded as  mere  definitions  of  the  relation 
expressed  by  '  not.'  As  for  the  principle  of 
indiscemibles,  if  two  individual  things  are 
exactly  alike  in  all  other  respects,  they  must, 
according  to  this  definition,  di£fer  in  their 
spatial  relations,  since  space  is  nothing  but 
the  intuitional  presentation  of  the  conditions 
of  reaction,  or  of  some  of  them.  But  there 
will  be  no  logical  hindrance  to  two  things 
being  exactly  alike  in  all  other  respects ;  and 
if  they  are  never  so,  that  is  a  physical  law,  not 
a  necessity  of  logic.  This  second  defini- 
tion, tlierefore,  seems  to  be  the  preferable 
one.     Cf.  Pabticulab  (in  logic).  (C.8.P.) 

Indi^vidual  (social),  (i)  A  single  human 
being.  (2 )  Hence,  by  development  of  the  ideas 
of  separateness  and  completeness,  a  human 
being  in  a  marked  degree  differentiated  from 
others :  a  centre  of  social  influences. 

The  history  of  the  concept  individual  is 
important  both  in  psychology  and  in  sociology. 
The  individual  has  been  conceived  as  indepen- 
dent of  and  antecedent  to  society,  as  correlative 
with  society,  and  as  dependent  on  and  created 
by  society.  All  of  these  conceptions  are  pre- 
sented in  Aristotle's  PoUHca,  where  the  dis- 
tinctions are  made  that  in  genesis  individual 
and  society  are  inseparable,  that  in  will  and 


conduct  the  individual  is  independent  or  free, 
while  in  moral  perfection  he  is  created  by  the 
state.  The  political  philosophy  of  Hobbes* 
De  Gcrfore  FcHitieo  assumes  the  antecedent 
completeness  and  sufficiency  of  the  individual. 
Modem  psychology  and  sociology  demonstrate 
the  interidependence  of  individual  and  society 
(cf.  Baldwin,  Saeial  and  Eth,  InierpreL),   See 

also  iNDrVIDUAUSM.  (F.H.6.) 

Individual  Psychology :  Ger.  Ind^ridud- 
psyehologie;  Fr.  psychologUindividueUe;  Ital. 
jmeologia  incUmdudle.  That  department  of 
psychology  which  investigates  the  psycbo- 
logical  individual  considered  as  different  from 
others,  i.e.  having  for  its  subject-matter 
psychological  variations  among  individuals. 

Particular  questions  on  which  work  has  been 
done  are:  (i)  the  psychology  of  Tbmpera- 
MENT  (q.  v.^ ;  (2)  of  mental  Type  (q.  v.);  (3) 
of  mental  differences  of  the  sexes  (see  Sexual 
Chabactbrs);  (4)  of  Genius  (q.  v.) ;  (5)  of 
mental  Defect  (q.v.,  also  special  types  of 
defect);  (6)  of  the  Chimin al  (q.v.,  also 
Criminolooy);  (7)  of  classes,  professions,  Ac, 
considered  as  based  upon  individual  differ- 
ences.   Cf.  Vabiational  Pstchologt. 

Literaiure :  Bibliog.  G,  i  ,  e;  lists,  sub 
verbo,  in  the  Psychological  Index,  i  ff.;  Biket 
and  Henbi,  Ann^  Psychol.,  iL  (1896)  411 
(a  ri8ume  and  exposition) ;  Dilthst,  Sitsber. 
Akad.Wiss.  Berlin  (1896),  295.  (j.m.b.,  6.f^.) 

Zndividiial  Balootion:  Ger.  PersonaU 
aelekHon  (Weismann)  ;  Fr.  selection  entre  tn- 
dividus  (Y.D.),  section  individtieUe  (better 
than  peraonndle — J.  A.  Thomson) ;  Ital.  sde- 
zione  individudU,  The  survival  of  the  in- 
dividual organism  or  animal  under  the  opera- 
tion of  Natural  Selection  (q.v.),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  survival  of  parts,  cells, 
germinal  elements,  &c.  (cf.  Intbaselection), 
which  are  supposed  to  be  selected  by  an  ana- 
logous method. 

This  rendering  of  Weismann's  Personal- 
selektion  for  the  original  Darwinian  view  of 
the  survival  of  the  individual — for  which, 
moreover,  it  was  earlier  used — ^is  better  than 
the  liteiul  translation  'personal  selection.' 
Personal  selection  suggests  '  conscious  selec- 
tion '  by  a  person,  and  it  is  better  to  reserve 
it  for  that.    See  Selection.   (j.m.b.,  c.ll.m.) 

Individnalini :  Ger.  IndividuaUmus ; 
Fr.  individwdisme ;  Ital.  indtvidudlimno,  (i) 
Exclusive  or  excessive  regard  for  self- 
interest. 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  the  pursuit  of  self- 
interest  and  the  exercise  of  individual  initia- 
tive should  be  little  or  not  at  all  restrained 
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by  the  state,  and  that  the  functions  of  goYem- 
ment  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
terms. 

Definition  (2)  is  a  product  of  the  thought 
of  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century.  The  views 
of  Bentham,  Bicardo,  and  the  elder  Mill 
were  derived  largely  from  Adam  Smith  and 
the  French  Encyclopedists,  and  they  found 
complete  formulation  in  J.  S.  Mill*8  Liberty 
and  Spencer's  Social  Statics.  These  works 
remain  the  standard  defence  of  individualism, 
which  differs  from  anarchism  in  recognizing 
the  rightfulness  of.  government  to  maintain 
order  and  to  enforce  equality  of  liberty.  In 
his  later  work  Spencer  defends  individualism 
on  the  ground  that  individual  initiative  is  a 
normal  and  state  action,  in  most  instances  an 
artificial  fiictor  in  social  evolution.  The  views 
opposed  to  individualism  are  classed  together 
under  the  term  Sogialibm  (q.  v.).        (f.h.o.) 

Individualistic :  Ger.  indivickudistisch ; 
Yr.  individtudiste ;  UbI.  individualistieo,  (i) 
In  sociology :  applied  to  theories  which  advo- 
cate or  imply  Indiyidualism  (q.  v.).   (j.m.b.) 

(2^  In  ethics :  applied  to  those  theories 
which  derive  the  moral  ideal  or  standard  from 
the  nature — desires  or  conscience — of  the 
individual  man. 

All  forms  of  Epioureanism,  as  well  as  the 
MoBAL  Sense  theory  of  ethics,  and  most  forms 
of  Intuitionism  are  thus  individualistic  (see 
those  terms  and  Ethical  Theobiss).  The 
chief  difficulty  of  such  theories  lies  in  bring- 
ing out  the  grounds  and  place  of  social  duty. 
Cf.  Sorley,  Eth.  of  Nat.,  chaps,  ii-iv,  (w.b.s.) 

Individualitj :  Ger.(i)  Einzdheit,  (2,  3) 
Individualitdt ;  Fr.  individualite ;  Ital.  tn- 
dividtudit^.  (i)  The  quality  or  character 
belonging  to  an  individual,  as  single.  (2) 
The  ethical  qualities  or  dignity  properly  per- 
taining to  an  individual.  (3)  In  case  of 
character,  the  qualities  which  especially  dis- 
tinguish one  individual  person  £n)m  another. 
See  Individual,  and  Identity  (the  different 
topics).  (J.B.) 

Individuation:  see  Individual,  and 
Identity  (individual). 

Indiviflibilitj :  see  Divisibility. 

Induction  [Lat.  induction  from  in  +  dueere, 
to  lead ;  a  worn  applied  by  Cicero — and  pro- 
bably first  by  him,  as  Quinctiliau  seems  to 
think — to  transfer  Aristotle's  cVaya>y^] :  Oer. 
Induction ;  Fr.  induction ;  Ital.  induaione. 
( I )  Inference  from  particular  cases  to  a  general 
conclusion.  See  Ikfebekce,  and  Reasoning. 

(2)  The  method  of  procedure  known  as 
inductive  reasoning,  which  makes  large  or 


exclusive  use  of  inductive  inference.     See 
Baconian  Method,  and  Scientific  Method. 

The  two  forms  of  inductive  inference 
generaUy  distinguished  are  'perfect'  and 
*  imperfect.'  In  the  former  the  conclusion 
rests  upon  confirmatory  knowledge  of  all  the 
cases  which  this  general  conclusion  covers ;  in 
the  latter,  the  conclusion  covers  cases  which 
have  not  been  actually  experienced.  *  Simple ' 
or  'raw'  induction  by  simple  enumeration 
{induetio  per  enumerationem  simplicem)  is 
also  distinguished  from  critical  or  methodical 
induction,  which  is  inductive  method  criticized 
and  organized  for  the  purposes  of  research. 
This  latter  takes  cognizance  of  the  proportion 
of  positive  to  negative  cases,  of  variations  of 
all  sorts,  of  partial  and  compound  results,  and 
makes  use  of  hypothesis  and  experimentation. 

In  the  history  of  induction  the  names  of 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Mill  are  eminent. 
Aristotle  made  the  ideal  of  induction  {inaytryfi) 
perfect  enumeration  of  cases.  With  Bacon 
induction  was  reinstated  as  scientific  method 
(see  Baconian  Method  for  particulars). 
Mill  grounded  inductive  inference  as  such 
upon  the  'uniformity  of  nature/  which  he 
makes  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  find- 
ing in  it  the  '  natural  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  generalize  its  experiences'  {Logic,  Bk. 
III.  chap.  ii.  §1).  Mill,  following  Whately, 
made  induction  not  a  distinct  type  of 
argumentation,  but  a  Syllogism  (q.  v.  ;  see 
also  Reasonino),  of  which  the  major  premise, 
stating  the  universal  principle  of  uniformity, 
is  suppressed.  Mill's  discussion  is  a  classical 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  scientific  method; 
the  criticisms  of  it  are  aimed  not  so  much  at 
the  theory  of  inductive  procedure,  as  at  the 
metaphysics  which  underlies  his  theory  of 
Unifobmity  op  Natubb  (q.  v.). 

The  principal  theoretical  question  arising 
in  connection  with  induction  is  that  of  the 
universality  or  universal  validity  of  the  con- 
clusion. Here  a  critique  is  necessary  in 
which  discriminations  are  made  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  assertion  arrived  at  in  the 
particular  case.  If,  for  example,  we  are 
dealing  with  judgments  based  on  experience 
— a  posteriori  synthetic  judgments,  such  as 
'the  stone  is  hard' — the  conclusion,  apart 
from  other  grounds  of  inference,  is  limited  to 
what  has  been  called  a '  reasonable  expecta- 
tion '  as  to  the  hardness  of  other  stones ;  an 
expectation  which,  however,  rapidly  gains  in 
force  as  uniform  experience  continues.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  a  judgment  of  cause — 
such  as  'the  sun  warms    the    stone' — the 
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iiifereBce  to  other  cases  would  include  the 
condition — which  in  this  instance  we  call 
cause — of  the  presence  of  the  sun;  and  the 
warmness  of  future  stones  will  he  said  to  be 
necessary  when  that  condition  is  fulfilled. 
In  this  latter  case  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  the  '  natural  tendency  to  generalize/  but 
with  an  application  of  a  universal  judgment, 
from  which  we  deduce  the  particular  cases. 
It  is  only  in  these  latter  cases  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity,  which  is  the  logical  justifi- 
cation for  our  expectation,  is  really  invoked. 
We  count  on  uniformity  in  the  logical  sense 
only  where  we  postulate  necessity  or  universal 
connection ;  and  it  is  genetically  the  growth 
of  experience  which  leads  us  to  abandon 
reasonable  expectation  and  develop  inductive 
method  as  opposed  to  mere  inductive  inference. 
The  child  would  say,  '  All  stones  are  warm ' ; 
the  scientist,  *  Stones  exposed  to  heat  become 
warm.'  The  progress  of  science  is  by  (i)  the 
formulation  of  a  'reasonable  expectation/ 
embodied  in  a  hypothesis ;  (2)  the  devising  of 
crucial  experiments  or  observations  where- 
with to  test  the  hypothesis  by  bringing  the 
phenomenon  under  a  category  of  necessary 
dependence ;  that  is,  to  show  that  the  connec- 
tion observed  is  not  merely  a  repetition  of 
like  cases,  but  includes  some  one  or  more 
antecedent  conditions  without  which  the  con- 
sequent phenomenon  would  not  occur.  So 
we  have  Mill's  method  of  Diffebxnce  (q.  v.) 
and  the  other  rules  called  'canons  of  induction.' 
See  Concomitance  (logical),  and  Aqbeement 
(method  of) ;  cf.  also  AnaIiOOY  (in  logic). 

(3)  The  actual  prediction  of  cases  in  kind, 
or  the  deduction  of  new  phenomena  from  the 
conclusion  thus  arrived  at. 

Literature:  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.;  Mill, 
Logic ;  the  textbooks  on  logic  (notably  those 
of  SiGWABT,  LoTZB,  Wundt)  and  on  inductive 
logic;  the  literature  cited  under  Rbabonino 
and  SciSNTiFio  Method  (notably  the  works 
of  Whewbll,  Jevons,  Venn).  See  also 
BiBLioo.  C,  2,  p,  and  extensive  citations  in 
EisLEB,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begrifife,  '  Induc- 
tion.' (J.M.B.) 

Xaduetion  (in  education).  The  process  of 
reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals  as  a 
stage  in  educational  method. 

In  Herbartian  terminology,  induction  is  the 
second  of  the  three  chief  stages  of  a  rational 
method  ;  the  first  being  the  apperception  of 
observed  facts,  and  the  last  the  deductive 
application  of  the  generalizations  derived  by 
means  of  the  middle,  or  inductive,  process. 
See  Method  (in  education). 


LUercUu/re:  MgMubbt,  Method  of  the 
Recitation,  170-87,  and  General  Method, 
122-44;  Kabbis,  Psychologic  Foundations 
of  Educ,  78-89.  (c j)e  a.) 

Industrial  [Lat.  indvstfriaUs,  pertai  ning  to 
industry]  :  Ger.  gewerbthdtig,  xndutiriM  ;  Fr. 
industrid',  Ital.  induatriaU,  (i)  Pertaining 
to  industiy,  without  restriction. 

(2)  Pertaining  to  manufacturing  industry 
in  particular. 

Industry  in  the  general  sense  (of  human 
labour  of  any  kind)  is  as  old  as  the  Latin 
indiutna.  Industry,  as  manufacture,  ia  dis- 
tinguished from  miculture  and  trade  by 
Quesnay  (Tableau  ScononUque,  1758)  and  by 
Adam  Smith  ( Wealth  of  Natums,  iii,  i,  end, 
&c.,  1776).  The  adjective  has  shared  the  &te  of 
the  noun,  and  the  restricted  sense  is  now  the 
more  common.  In  either  its  wide  or  its  narrow 
sense  it  is  to  be  distinguished  (as  ooloorless) 
from  *  industrious,'  a  term  of  praise.  It  seems 
to  owe  currency  to  St.  Simon.  Cf.  Indus- 
tbialism.  (J-b.) 

Zndustrialiam :  Gfer.  Induttriesystem,  In- 
duttrialimnus ;  Fr.  industriaUeme ;  Ital.  in- 
duetrudismo.  The  organization  of  labour  in 
manufacture. 

Lotz  {Grwndhegriffe  d  Natyok^  181 1)  used 
Industriesystem  for  Adam  South's  economic 
system,  as  opposed  to  pbyaiocracy  and 
mercantilism.  The  word  Industriesystem 
would  now  mean  the  system  of  large  produc- 
tion in  manufacture  (see  Lexis,  sub  verbo, 
in  Handworterb.  d  StaaUwiss,).  St.  Simon 
used  syst^me  industriel  for  his  own  organiza- 
tion of  labour,  and  industrialisme  as  its 
synonym.  Comte  used  this  last,  as  Spencer 
'industrialism,'  to  express  the  condition  of 
a  people  or  an  age  devoted  mainly  to  manu- 
facture as  opposed  to  war  ('militarism'  indicat- 
ing the  dominance  of  the  last).  Cf.  In- 
DUSTBIAL.  See  Palgrave's  DieL  of  PdiL 
Eccn,j  '  Industrial  B^gime.'  (^•b.) 

Zndustry  [Lat.  ttuftutrta,  diligenoe] : 
Ger.  Oewetiet  Industrie)  Fr.  indutirie\  Ital. 
induetria,     (i)  Organized  economic  activity. 

(2)  Specifically,  the  application  of  labour 
to  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  presumably 
increase  their  value. 

Industry,  in  this  second  sense,  is  distin- 
guished from  trade,  where  the  profit  is  made 
by  buying  and  selling;  also,  less  sharply, 
from  agriculture,  where  the  labour  is  applied 
to  land  rather  than  to  goods.  (A.T.H.) 

Znebriety  [Lat.  tn  +  sMelcw,  drunken- 
ness] :  Qer.  Trunkmhdt ;  Fr.  inSMa^ ;  Ital. 
Mrezxa,  ubbriachezza.    The  effects  of  an  over- 
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indulgence  in  alcoholic  liqaors,  either  occasion- 
ally or  habitually. 

Qeneral  drug  intoxication  is  considered 
under  Pstohio  Effects  of  Dbugs  (q.v.), 
and  the  special  effects  of  indulgence  in  alcohol 
under  Alcoholism  (q.  v.).  Inebriety  is  often 
used  in  reference  to  the  medico-legal  relations 
incidental  to  actions  committed  by  persons  in 
a  more  or  less  irresponsible  condition  through 
alcoholic  indulgence.  (j.j.) 

Znertia  (nenrous)  [Lat.  inertiat  lack  of  skill 
or  actiyity] :  Qer.  Trdgheit ;  Fr.  inertie ;  Ital. 
inerzia.  A  name  applied,  by  physical  analogy, 
to  that  peculiarity  of  nerrous  substance,  or  of 
a  particular  sense-organ,  which  conditions  the 
'rise'  and  'faU'  of  sensation;  i.e.  the  fact 
that  the  sensation  requires  an  appreciable 
time  to  reach  its  maximal  clearness,  and  an 
appreciable  time  to  disappear,  after  the  pre- 
sentation and  the  remoYsd  respectively  of  the 
stimulus. 

Some  of  the  fiicts  of  inertia  are  as  follows : 
(i)  The  interval  separating  the  'primary' 
and  '  secondary '  pressures  from  the  skin  may 
be  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  central  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  (Gk)ld8cheider, '  Verb.  d.  physiol. 
Gesell.  zu  Berlin,'  1890,  in  Arch,/,  Physiol,, 
1 89 1,  168  f.;  Sanford,  Course  in  Exper, 
Fayehol.,  expt.  11,  and  cf.  expt.  32;  but  see 
von  Frey,  Abhandl,  d,  kgl,  sdehs.  Gesell,  d, 
Wiss.,  1896,  243;  Ktilpe,  Outlines  ofFsyehol,, 
^5f  9^)'  (^)  Iiiitial  and  terminal  inertia 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  (Sauford,  op.  cit.,  expt.  64 ; 
Stnmpf,  Tanpsychologie,  i.  16,  211  f.,  277, 
391;  ii.  516  £;  Urbantschitsch,  Fflilgers 
Arch,,  XXV.  323  ff.) ;  (3)  and  in  that  of  the 
visual  (Fick,  in  Hermann's  Handb,  d,  Physiol,, 
iii.  I,  211 ;  Sanford,  op.  cit.,  expt.  144;  Eb- 
binghaus,  Psychol,,  230,  241 ;  Helmholtz, 
Physiol.  Optik,  2nd  ed.,  530  fif. ;  Fechner, 
Pogg.  Ann,,  xlv.  227  ff. ;  Briicke,  ibid.,  Ixxxiv. 
418  ff. ;  Exner,  PflUgers  Arch,,  iii.  214  ff. ; 
Auberty  Physiol,  Optik,  560;  Rood,  Cdlour, 
92  ff. ;  Amsr,  J,  of  Sci,,  i860,  Ser.  2,  xxx. 
182  ff. ;  Nichols,  ibid.,  1884,  Ser.  3,  xxviii. 
243  ff. ;  Charpentier,  C.  R,  de  VAcad,  d,  ScL, 
cxiiL  147  ff.,  217  ff.;  cxiv.  1423  ff.).  (4)  The 
length  of  reaction-time  to  smell,  taste,  and 
temperature  may  be  due  in  part  to  initial 
inertia  of  their  organs  (Wundt,  Physiol, 
Psychol,,  4th  ed.,  ii.  317).  (5)  Cutaneous 
pain  shows  an  initial  inertia  as  compared 
with  cutaneous  pressure  (Sanford,  op.  cit., 
expt.  32 ;  von  Frey,  Ber,  d,  kgl,  sacks,  Gesell. 
d,  Wiss.,  1894,  294).  (E.B.T.) 

Inaortia  (in  physics) :  Oer.  Trdgheit,  Be- 
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harrtmgsverrrwgen ;  Fr.  inertie  ;  Ital.  insrzia. 
That  property  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which  it 
does  not,  even  when  free  to  move,  change  its 
velocity  per  solium  under  the  influence  of  a 
force,  but  continually  resists  the  change  which 
the  force  tends  to  produce,  so  that  the  force 
must  persist  in  order  to  effect  a  change. 

Inertia  affords  the  absolute  measure  of  the 
mass  of  a  body,  and  seems  to  be  absolutely 
invariable.  The  use  of  the  term  in  physics 
has  therefore  been  deemed  unnecessary,  since 
it  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'  mass.'  Maxwell  compared  the  resistance  ex- 
pressed by  it  to  a  supposed  resistance  of  coffee 
to  the  sweetening  power  of  sugar,  since  the 
necessity  of  adding  more  and  more  sugar  to 
make  the  coffee  sweeter  and  sweeter  is  ana- 
logous to  the  necessity  of  employing  more  and 
more  force  to  make  a  body  move  faster  and 
faster.  This  is,  however,  misleading,  since  the 
resistance  is  not  in  the  coffee;  but  the  fact 
illustrates  Webbb's  Law  (q.v.)  of  the  relation 
of  stimulus  to  sensation.  Yet  the  use  of  the 
term  may  be  justified,  as  introductory  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  force 
and  motion,  and  as  being,  at  worst,  quite 
harmless.  (s.n.-j.m.'b.) 

ZnfUlibilitj  [Med.  Lat.  in/aUibilis,  not 
liable  to  mistake  or  error]:  Ger.  Unfehl- 
harkeit\  Fr.  inJuiUibiliti ;  Ital.  infallibility, 
(i)  Of  the  Church:  the  doctrine  that  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  by  reason  of  the  indwelling 
Divine  Spirit,  is  rendered  inerrant  in  matters 
of  faith  and  teaching. 

(2)  Of  the  Pope:  the  doctrine  that  the 
Pope,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  is,  through 
the  divine  assistance  promised  him  in  blessed 
Peter,  endowed  with  inerrancy  in  defining 
doctrine  about  faith  and  morals. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Church,  in  the  sense 
defined,  has  been  held  from  the  beginning  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  warrant  being 
such  passages  as  Matt,  xxviii.  20;  John 
xiv.  16;  I  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  Protestant 
churches  as  a  rule  reject  the  doctrine  or  hold 
it  in  a  very  much  modified  form.  The  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  though  not  foreign  to  the 
belief  of  the  Church,  was  authoritatively  enun- 
ciated for  the  first  time  by  the  Vatican  Council 
of  1870.  Infallibility  should  be  distinguished 
from  impeccability,  which  it  does  not  involve, 
and  it  is  to  be  construed  as  an  official  rather 
than  as  a  personal  prerogative. 

Literature :  Manning,  The  True  Story  of 
the  Vatican  Council  (London,  1877);  Wbn- 
NiOBB,  Apostolical  and  Infallible  Authority 
of  the  Pope  (1874) ;  Oladstone,  The  Vatican 
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Decrees,  &c  (1874),  also  Yaticanism  (London, 
1875);  DOllinoeb,  t)ber  die  Unfehlbarkeits- 
adresse  (1870);  Reikkens,  Uber  papstliche 
Unfehlbarkeit  (1870);  Guesanobb,  De  la 
Monarchic  Pontificale  (1870).  (a.t.o.) 

Znfkney  [Lat.  infans,  infant]:  Ger.  (i) 
Kindheit ;  Fr.  (i)  en/ance ;  Ital.  (i)  infanzia. 
The  period  of  immaturity  during  which  the 
individual  is  dependent  on  parental  care; 
it  extends  (i)  from  birth  to  the  period  of 
self-support  (in  a  biological  sense) ;  and  (2) 
to  maturity  or  self-support  (in  a  social,  legal, 
and  economic  sense). 

(i)The  origin  and  meaning  of  infancy  is 
an  important  biological  problem.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution,  especial  sigrni- 
ficance  attaches  to  this  period.  It  is  thought 
to  have  arisen  correlatively  with  the  parental 
instincts  in  the  animal  world,  and  to  have 
direct  relation  to  the  Gestation  (q.  v.) 
period  ;  indeed  the  term  in&ncy  is  sometimes 
used  to  cover  both  periods,  a  division  being 
made  between  the  intra-uterine  (gestation  or 
prenatal)  period  and  the  extra-uterine  (post- 
natal) period.  The  relation  of  these  periods 
is  somewhat  thus :  a  relatively  short  prenatal 
period  is  correlated  with  swift  embryonic 
development  in  creatures  which  are  born 
equipped  for  immediate  or  very  early  indepen- 
dent self-support.  The  extreme  case  is  found 
in  those  insects  which  are  bom  practically 
adult  or  fully  developed.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  relatively  long  post-natal  infancy  goes  with 
relatively  long  and  slow  embryonic  develop- 
ment, relative  immaturity  at  birth,  and  rela- 
tively complex  nutritive  and  protective  adap- 
tations for  the  young  after  birth.  The  signi- 
ficance of  this  is  that  by  this  arrangement 
higher  endovnnents,  involving  plasticity,  in- 
telligence, complex  social  relationships,  &c., 
are  made  possible ;  for  the  young,  not  having 
to  begin  immediately  at  birth  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  need  not  have  the  fixed  instinc- 
tive and  reflex  nervous  and  other  special 
adaptations,  but  may  have  the  general  capa- 
city for  learning  by  slow  accommodation  to 
a  varied  set  of  conditions,  while  nourished 
and  protected  by  their  parents.  The  infancy 
perioid,  therefore,  adds  directly  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  species  for  the  production  of 
individuals  of  a  higher  order.  With  this 
goes  the  evolution  of  tlie  brain  in  quality 
and  complexity  in  the  grey  matter,  with  its 
convolutions  and  differentiations  of  function. 
Stated  in  terms  of  heredity,  the  meaning  of 
it  seems  to  be  that  by  having  an  infancy 
period  the  individual  may  inherit  less   and 


acquire   more — have    less    fixity  and    more 
Educability  (q.  v.). 

(2)  See  Infant  (in  law). 

Literature :  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.;  Milkes- 
Mabshall,  Biol.  Lectures,  xiii;  Baldwis, 
Hent.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race  (from 
thepsychological  point  of  view),  (/•m.b.-c.u.m.) 

Znfknt  (in  law) :  Qer,  Unmimdiger;  Fr. 
mineur;  Ital.  mtnore,  minorenne.  One  not 
of  full  age. 

Full  age  in  the  United  States  and  England 
is  twenty-one  years.  Infants  cannot  biod 
themselves  by  contract,  except  for  necessaries 
of  life.  For  acts  of  violence  or  wrong  thej 
are  civilly  responsible.  An  infant  under  Beven 
years  of  age  is  incapable  of  committing  a  feloDj*. 

By  the  older  Roman  law,  infancy,  so  far  as 
the  right  of  control  over  property  was  con- 
cerned, ended  at  puberty;  later  the  tnior, 
who  till  then  had  charge  of  an  infant  md  iuriij 
was  replaced  by  a  eurcUor,  the  time  of  foil 
majority  being  twenty-five.  (sjsa) 

Znfknt  Fsyckology :  see  Child  Pstcho- 

LOOY. 

Inferenoe  [Lat.  in  -|-  ferre,  to  bear] :  Oer. 
SMiesaen,  Schluee;  Fr.  infBrenee;  Ital.  tUa- 
zione{conclu8ione),  (i)  In  logic:  (a)  the  act 
of  consciously  determining  the  content  of  a  ^ 
cognition  by  a  previous  cognition  or  cognitions,  ^ 
in  a  way  which  seems  generally  calculated  to 
advance  knowledge. 

In  this  sense  the  word  differs  from  Reason- 
ing (q.  V.)  only  in  referring  strictly  to  a  single 
step  of  the  process,  or  to  what  seems  a  single 
step.     Unless  the  act  is  consciously  performed, 
no  logical  control  can  be  exercised ;  and  this 
is  sufficient  reason  for  separating  such  acts 
from    any    operations    otherwise    analogous 
which  may  take  place  in  the  formation  of 
percepts.     To  be  conscious  of  determining 
a  cognition  by  another,  and  not  merely  of 
making  the  one  follow  after  the  other,  involres 
some  more  or  less  obscure  judgment  that  the 
pair  of  representations,  the  determining  and 
determined,  belong  to  a  class  of  analogous 
pairs,  so  that  a  general  maxim  is  virtually 
obeyed  in  the  act     There  is,  besides,  a  pur- 
pose of  learning  more  of  the  truth.  The  repre- 
sentations concemedin  inference  are, it  appears, 
always  judgments  (or  propositions).  Probably, 
if  a  pair  of  percepts  were,  in  the  very  act  of 
determining  the  one  to  accord  with  the  other, 
looked  upon  as  special  cases  of  a  class  of  pairs 
of  percepts  so  related  to  one  another  that  if 
one  were  true  the  other  ought  to  be  accepted, 
they  would,  ipsofactOf  become  judgments. 

(6)  A  pair  (or  larger  set)  of  judgments,  of 
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which  one  (or  all  of  them  together  hut  one) 
determines  the  remaining  one,  as  in  (a)  ahove, 
the  whole  set  heing  regarded  as  constituting 
together  a  cognition  more  complete  than  a 
judgment. 

In  this  sense,  inference  b  synonymous  with 
argument.  The  latter  word,  it  is  true,  only 
implies  that  the  set  of  propositions  might  he 
thought,  heing  perhaps  written  down  and  no 
longer  even  accepted  hy  the  author,  while  the 
former  word  implies  that  the  movement  of 
thought  takes  place.  Moreover,  an  inference 
creates  belief  in  the  mind  that  makes  it, 
while  an  argument  may  be  a  system  of  pro- 
positions put  together  with  a  view  of  creating 
belief  in  another  mind,  or  perhaps  merely  to 
exhibit  the  logical  relation  between  different 
beliefs.  But  these  distinctions  often  vanish 
or  lose  all  importance.  When  the  determin- 
ing judgment  is  a  copulative  proposition,  its 
members  may  either  be  called  the  premises, 
or  their  compound  may  be  called  the  Pbbmise 
(q.  V. ).  But  when  different  beliefs  are  brought 
together  in  thought  for  the  first  time  to  form 
a  copulative  judgment,  the  premises  must  be 
taken  as  plural. 

Several  other  logical  meanings  are  in 
general  use  as  more  or  less  permissible  inaccu- 
racies of  language.  Thus,  the  determined 
judgment,  or  conclusion,  may  sometimes  be 
conveniently  called  an  '  inference.'  The 
popular  use  of  the  word  for  a  dubious  illation, 
as  in  such  a  sentence  as  '  This  is  proof  posi- 
tive, while  that  is  only  an  inference,'  is  quite 
inadmissible.  (O.8.P.) 

(2)  In  psychology:  the  determination  in 
the  form  of  judgment,  and  as  belonging  to  a 
mental  whole,  of  any  of  the  relations  involved 
in  that  whole. 

The  matters  of  psychological  interest  are 
(a)  the  passage  of  consciousness  from  the 
antecedent  to  the  subsequent  or  inferred 
content,  covering  the  two  cases  of  mediate 
and  immediate  inference,  according  as  there 
are  or  are  not  elements  common  to  both 
contents  which  serve  explicitly  to  carry  the 
mind  over  from  one  to  the  other  and  so  deter- 
mine them  both  in  one  whole.  Immediate 
inference — e.g.  John  is  human,  therefore 
John  is  mortal — is  the  isolating  in  judgment 
of  a  phase  of  anal3rsis  of  the  whole  '  human.' 
The  humanity  of  John  is  analytically  judged 
to  involve  his  mortality.  In  mediate  infer- 
ence—  the  forms  of  reasoning  involving  a 
middle  term — there  are  several  cases,  con- 
coming  all  of  which  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view, 


a  reduction  to  the  immediate  form  is  pos- 
sible. In  the  universal  affirmative  syllogism 
—  e.g.  John  is  human,  all  human  beings 
are  mortal,  therefore  John  is  mortal — ^we  have 
no  new  psychological  act  or  function;  the 
process  is,  however,  one  of  different  emphasis, 
for  the  two  contents,  John  and  mortality, 
before  not  consciously  judged  in  one  whole, 
are  explicitly  joined,  by  an  act  of  judgment, 
through  the  assertion  of  the  minor  premise. 
This  distinction  is  more  evident  in  cases  of 
particular  and  hypothetical  reasoning.  See 
what  is  said  of  the '  conceptual  interpretation ' 
of  judgment  under  Analytic  Am)  Sykthstig 
Judgments. 

The  various  forms  of  inference,  SYLLOGisif 
(q.v.),  dialogism  (a  disjunctive  conclusion 
following  from  a  single  premise),  &c.,  fall  in 
general  under  one  or  other  of  these  headings, 
mediate  or  immediate. 

(&)  The  other  psychological  point  of  discus- 
sion  is  that  of  so-called  'unconscious  infer- 
ence ' :  the  application  of  the  term  inference 
to  the  cases  of  mental  construction  or  deter- 
mination of  objects  as  psychically  immediate 
which  are  psychologically  or  logically  mediate. 
Cf.  Psychic  and  Pbycholooical,  and  Im- 
mediate AND  Mediate.  The  theory  of 
unconscious  inference  was  propounded  by 
Helmholtz  {Die  Thatatuihen  in  d.  Wahmek- 
mungj  and  Physiol.  Optik,  ist  ed.)  to  ex- 
plain colour  contrast,  was  used  in  the  theory 
of '  unconscious  judgment '  and  in  the  explana- 
tion of  optical  illusions  by  Wundt  {Physiol. 
Psychcl.^  1st  ed.)  and  others,  and  made 
much  of  by  Binet  {Psychol,  de  Raisonnemmtf 
Eng.  trans.,  1 899).  It  is  now  largely  obsolete. 
The  ordinary  processes  of  perception  which 
cover  these  phenomena  do  not  yield  explicit 
judgments  of  relation;  and  the  theory  of 
inference  is  now  constructed  rather  on  the 
basis  of  mediate  inference  as  type.  It  would 
be  well  to  follow  this  tendency  of  usage.  The 
psychological  questions  are  brought  to  full 
consciousness  in  the  theory  of  the  thought 
function  as  the  progressive  determination  of 
concepts  as  wholes.  For  the  distinction 
between  Induction  and  Deduction  as  forms 
of  inference,  see  those  terms.  A  little-used 
synonym  for  inference  is  Illation.  Cf.  also 
Pbobable  Infebence,  and  Pbobability. 

LiUratwre:  see  Beasonino,  and  Biblioo. 
C»  3>  Pt  9 ;  especially  the  general  works  on 
logic  (e.g.  Wundt,  Siowabt)  and  on  psycho- 
logy (e.g.  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  Bk.  II. 
chap,  vi;  Baldwin,  Senses  and  Intellect, 
chap.  xiv).  (J.M.B.,  o.F.s.) 
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Xnfldelity  [Lat.  in+Jides,  faith] :  Gkr.  Un- 
glcvbe)  Fr.  infidHiti;  Ital.  infedeUd,  (i) 
Denial  or  rejection  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
any  religion. 

(2)  More  specifically,  the  denial  or  rejection 
of  the  distinctiye  tenets  of  Christianity,  and 
particularly  its  claims  as  a  divine  revelation. 

In  view  of  the  etymology  of  the  word,  infi- 
delity is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
moral  obliquity,  which  may  accompany  it,  but  is 
not  necessarily  implied  in  it.  Again,  it  must 
be  distinguished  from  such  terms  as  atheism, 
deism,  agnosticism,  naturalism,  and  rational- 
ism, with  which  it  may  or  may  not  coincide, 
but  with  which  it  is  neither  generally  nor 
specifically  identical.  It  must  also  be  distin- 
guished fix>m  scepticism,  of  which,  however,  it 
is  a  species.  The  term  infidelity  is  so  closely 
associated  in  the  popular  belief  with  moral 
depravity,  that  its  employment  in  cases  of 
simple  doctrinal  unbelief  is  rarely  justifiable. 

LiiereUure:  Peabsok,  Infidelity,  its  Aspects, 
ftc.  (i860)  ;  Chbistlieb,  Christianity  and 
modem  Unbelief  (Ger.  and  Eng.);  Far- 
BAB,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought  (1863); 
McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyc.  of  Bib.  and 
Eccles.  Lit.,  'Infidelity';  Schaff-Herzog's 
Eucyc,  'Infidelity.'  (a.t.o.) 

Inflnite  (the)  and  the  Finite  [Lat.  in  + 
finiif  end]  :  Ger.  unendlich ;  Fr.  tnfim ;  Ital. 
infinito.  The  object  of  the  notion  of  infinity 
(see  Infinite,  notion  of),  considered  as  having 
independent  reality,  is  the  infinite ;  all  other 
mental  objects  are,  in  opposition  to  it,  in 
their  mode  of  reality,  finite. 

The  infinite  has  played  an  importcmt  part 
in  the  history  of  thought  in  certain  connec- 
tions: (i)  the  discussion  as  to  the  sort  of 
reality  the  notion  of  the  infinite  carries  with 
it.  Here  we  have  the  views  that  (a)  the 
infinite  is  an  intuition  having  direct  cognitive 
validity,  or  realized  by  mystic  contemplation ; 
(6)  it  is  thought  as  the  perfect,  and  so 
must  liave  existence  (its  being  in  intdUetu 
is  also  being  tn  00,  Anselm:  see  Onto- 
LOOiGAL  Argument,  and  Theism)  ;  (0)  it  is 
an  'idea  of  the  reason'  (Kant),  and  so  a 
noumenon  or  rational  presupposition  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  (2)  The  discussions  of 
Eblativity  op  Knowledge  (<1-v-v)»  s®^  ^^^ 
Relative  and  Absolute.  (3)  The  discus- 
sions of  the  antithesis  of  finite  and  infinite, 
notably  with  reference  to  the  implication 
of  an  infinite  being  or  experience  in  finite 
experience ;  particularly  in  later  metaphysical 
discussions  of  an  idealistic  sort.  See  Idealism, 
and  Theism.      (4)  The    discussion    of    the 


Absolute  (q.  v.)  conceived  as  aU-oompre- 
heosive  and  so  transcending  all  limitatioD 
(Spinoza).  (5)  The  theories  of  Agnostidsm 
(see  Unknowable),  which  either  (a)  deny  the 
conceivability  of  the  infinite  (pure  empiridsm, 
Lewes V,  or  {VS  treat  the  iiifinite  as  an  on- 
knowaole  absolute  (Hamilton,  Spencer).  (6) 
In  the  discuBsions  of  Esausk  and  Nominal- 
ism (q.v.).  (7)  In  discussions  of  Tdie, 
Space,  and  the  Wobld  (see  those  terms). 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing 
the  mathematical  conceptions  of  Limit  (q.v.) 
and  Infinttesimal  (q.v.) — see  also  Infinttb 
(in  mathematics) — ^in  philosophical  disccssioo. 
The  logical  pitfalls  of  the  subject  are  illns- 
trated  in  the  arguments  of  Zeno,  the  Eleatic, 
concerning  infinite  divisibility,  and  in  the 
'  first  antinomy '  of  Kant  (cf.  Kantian  Teb- 
MiNOLOGY,  21). 

Literature:  recent  books  on  Mbtafhtsics 
and  Efistemologt  (see  those  topics;  also 
BiBLiOG.  B,  I,  c,  (2),  especially  Cohn,  Gesch. 
d.  Unendlichkeitsproblems ;  Bbadley,  Ap- 
pearance and  Reality;  Roycx,  The  Worid 
and  the  Individual;  Obmond,  Foundations 
of  Knowledge;  Ladd,  Philos.  of  Bealitj; 
RicijAO,  The  Bases  of  the  Mystic  Know- 
ledge ;  Fullebton,  The  Infinite.         (J.X3.) 

Xnilnite  (in  mathematics).  A  quantity 
considered  as  always  greater  than  any  quantity 
to  which  we  assign  a  definite  value,  and  there- 
fore itself  having  no  definite  value  or  boandary. 

Such  a  quantity  is  used  in  investigation 
as  an  auxiliary  one,  to  discover  relations 
between  other  quantities  in  certain  special 
cases.    See  Infinitesimal.  (s.n.) 

Inflnite  (notion  of)  and  Infinity.  The 
conception  of  any  sort  of  mental  object  as 
having  quantity  which  cannot  be  ezhaasted 
by  any  succession  of  experiences,  howerer 
prolonged.  Such  an  object  is  said  to  have 
infinity. 

This  definition  is  intended  to  assign  tbe 
least  that  can  be  involved  in  any  conception 
of  infinity.  A  not  uncommon  way  in  which 
the  child  first  forms  this  conception  is  by 
imagining  himself  as  falling  over  the  'edge  of 
the  world '  into  empty  space.  He  sees  at 
once  that  if  no  physical  obstacle  exists,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  ever  cease  falling. 
When  reflective  analysis  comes  into  play,  the 
mere  thought  that  tiiere  is  'no  end'  is  com- 
pleted by  the  insight  into  the  reason  why 
there  can  be  'no  end.'  Space,  for  instance, 
is  seen  to  be  endless,  because  any  spatial 
boundary  is  a  boundary  between  parts  of 
space,  and  therefore  implies  space  beyond  it. 
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So  the  namber-series  is  seen  to  be  constituted 
by  a  process  which  at  every  step  supplies  the 
conditions  essential  for  its  own  repetition. 

The  usual  phrase  4dea  of  the  infinite'  is  not 
strictly  exact*  Notion  or  concept  of  the 
infinite  is  better.  Of.  Infinite  (in  mathe- 
matics), and  iNTIinTESIMAL.        (0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Psychologically,  the  infinite  is  a  Limit- 
INO  Notion  (q«v.)  on  the  side  of  quantity, 
its  correlative  limiting  notion  being  the 
infinitely  small;  a  conception  used  in  ma- 
thematics under  the  term  Infinitebimax 
(q.  v.).  It  is  always  thought  in  con- 
nection with  a  qualitatiye  determination 
to  which  the  attribution  of  infinity  is  con- 
fined. It  is  different  from  the  metaphysical 
notion  of  the  absolute  in  this  restriction  to  a 
sphere  of  application  which  makes  the  infinite 
always  a  general.  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the 
'infinitely  infinite'  is  a  second  generaliza- 
tion of  infinites,  in  which  again  the  limiting  no- 
tion of  infinity  is  of  a  quantitative  (numerical) 
series,  each  term  of  which  is  a  qualitative 
determination  itself  quantitatively  infinite. 
This  possible  generalization  of  quantitative 
infinites  is  well  represented  by  Spinoza's 
figure  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinite  lines, 
making  up  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
infinite  planes,  which  in  turn  constitute 
an  infinite  sphere ;  such  a  sphere  being 
the  limiting  notion  of  three-dimensional 
space.  Hamilton  {LogtCf  iv),  following 
Descartes,  distinguishes  die  infinite  from  the 
'  indefinite '  (that  whose  limits  are  not  deter- 
mined). (J.M.B.,  G.F.8.) 

y^^iwj».^niA.l  (in  mathematics):  G^r. 
infinitesimal;  Fr.  if^nitesimai ;  Ital.  infini- 
tesimale.  Denoting  a  quantity  considered  as 
always  less  than  any  quantity  to  which  we 
assign  a  definite  value,  and  therefore  indefinite 
in  value.  Such  a  quantity  is  used  in  mathe- 
matics as  an  auxiliary  one  to  discover  rela- 
tions between  other  quantities  in  certain 
special  cases.     See  Finite  (in  mathematics). 

Quantities  are  not  conceived  in  mathe- 
matics as  having  absolutely  infinite  or  infini- 
tesimal values.  Quantities  are  compared  by 
comparing  their  boundaries,  and  in  all 
operations  upon  them,  qtui  quantities,  they 
are  conceived  as  bounded.  But  infinite  quan- 
tities have  no  boundaries,  and  therefore  can 
neither  be  compared  together  nor  operated  on 
with  definite  results  ;  and  the  attempt  to  do 
60  often  leads  to  contradictory  or  fallacious 
conclusions.  For  example,  if  a  particle  falls 
towards  an  immaterial  centre  attracting  it  as 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  it  would, 


on  reaching  the  centre,  be  acted  on  by  an  in- 
finite force.  In  such  a  case  we  can  equally 
prove  that  it  would  pass  through  the  centre,  or 
that  it  would  return  from  it  on  the  straight  line 
by  which  it  fell.  An  absolutely  infinitesimal 
quantity  would  be  one  smaller  than  any 
quantity  whatever,  and  therefore  simply  zero, 
as  an  infinitesimal  line  would  be,  at  most,  a 
point,  and  therefore  not  a  line  at  all.  In 
attempting  to  use  such  quantities  we  are  met 
by  the  antinomy  of  Kant  and  Hamilton, 
that  we  can  neither  conceive  of  space  and 
time  as  absolutely  unbounded,  nor  yet  as 
having  boundaries.  The  difficulties  thus 
arising  are  completely  evaded  by  a  mathe- 
matical method  of  using  infinites  and  infini- 
tesimals in  the  way  we  have  defined  them. 

Their  use  grows  out  of  the  inapplicability 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning  about 
finite  quantities  to  the  case  of  continuously 
varying  quantities.  We  can  compare  two 
straight  lines  by  bringing  them  into  coinci- 
dence. If  we  have  two  polygons  of  any 
number  of  sides,  however  great,  we  can  divide 
them  into  triangles,  and  measure  the  area  of 
these  triangles.  But  we  cannot  divide  a 
circle  or  any  other  curve  into  measurable 
parts,  nor  diivide  two  different  curves  into 
congruent  parts.  Arithmetical  numbers  ex- 
press only  fixed  quantities,  not  continuously 
varying  ones.  In  all  such  cases  we  have, 
when  attempting  to  apply  ordinary  methods 
of  reasoning,  to  deal  with  an  infinite  number 
of  quantities,  each  infinitesimal.  These  are 
treated  by  the  method  of  Limits  (q.  v.).  (8.N.) 

Infinity  (in  mathematics):  Oer.  UnendUch- 
kdt ;  Fr.  infinite ;  Ital.  infiniih.  That  region 
of  space  or  quantity  which  we  treat  as  being 
or  lying  beyond  all  limits  whatever.  A  line 
is  said  to  extend  to  infinity  when  it  extends 
without  end,  a  point  to  be  at  infinity  when  its 
distance  is  infinite,  and  a  quantity  to  increase 
to  infinity  when  it  increases  beyond  all  assign- 
able limits.  Cf.  Infinite  (in  mathematics), 
and  Infinitesimai^.  (8.n.) 

Infinity  (in  philosophy) :  see  Infinite  and 
Finite  (the),  and  Infinite  (notion  of). 

Infiflonmation  [Lat.  i/nflammalio,  a  burn- 
ing]: Qer.Entzundung]  Yr, inflammation]  Ital. 
ir^mmaziime.  Diseased  condition  of  an  organ 
or  part  characterized  by  swelling,  pain,  and 
discolouration — generally  redness — and  dis- 
turbed function. 

The  above  results  are  in  the  main  due 
to  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  permit  passage  through  their 
walls  of  great  quantities  of  lymph  (swelling) 
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and    also    of   blood    corpuscles  (discoloura- 
tion). (o.r.H.) 

Znflatioii  [Lat.  inftaito,  a  blowing  up].: 
Oer.  Uihennass^  If^laHon;  Fr.  extension  ae 
{papier-ymonnaie ;  Ital.  espannane  delV  emU- 
stone.  An  increase  of  debased  currency  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  better  currency  which  it 
displaces  (see  Gb£8HAM*8  Law),  resulting  in 
depreciation. 

*A  permanent  excess  of  the  circulating 
money  of  a  country,  over  tHat  country's  clis- 
tnbutiye  share  of  the  money  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  is  called  inflation' (Walker).  (a.t.hO 

Xnflectioii  [Lat  in/lesffus,  bent] :  Qer.  In- 
flexion; Fr.  inflexion;  ItaL  tnflessione.  The 
general  term  including  all  the  yarious  modifica- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  word  by  whichits  relations 
to  other  parts  of  a  proposition  are  expressed. 

In  the  '  isolating '  languages  (Chinese,  &c.), 
relations,  if  not  indicated  by  distinct  form- 
words,  are  left  to  be  inferred  from  context  or 
word-order;  in  the  'agglutinative'  languages 
(Turkish,  &c.),  relations  are  indicated  by  ele- 
ments which  combine  with  the  substance 
words  and  form  composites  in  which  the  con- 
stituents maintain  a  consciously  distinct  ex- 
istence; in  the  'inflectional'  languages  the 
relations  are  expressed  by  changes  in  the 
word,  generally  of  the  ending.  (b.i.w.) 

Tuflnwice  [Lat.  in  •■i-fluere,  to  flow] : 
Qer.  Einfluee ;  Fr.  it^wnce ;  Ital.  influenza. 
That  which  enters  in  any  way  into  the  deter- 
mination of  a  thing  (i)  is  an  influence, 
(2)  has  an  influence,  (3)  exerts  an  influence; 
that  is,  the  influence  is  (3)  an  element  in  the 
determination,  (2)  the  capacity  to  contribute 
this  element  to  the  determination,  (i)  the 
thing  which  has  such  a  capacity. 

This  term  is  useful  from  its  yery  gener- 
ality and  vagueness;  it  applies  to  physical 
forces,  mental  elements,  moral  and  social 
factors  of  change.  (j.h.b.) 

laflQxiui  Fhynous  [Lat.] :  see  Int£b- 
ACTiON,  and  Mind  axd  Body.  Of.  also  Occa- 
siONALiSM,  passim. 

InfralapBaxianimi  [Lat.  infira,  within, 
+  lapstis,  a  fall]  :  Gfer.  Jnfralapsarianiemtie ; 
Fr.  infndapearieme ;  Ital.  infraLapearianiemo. 
The  doctrine  that  Qod's  decree  in  relation  to 
the  fall  of  man  was  permissive  and  in  view 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  that  cata- 
strophe. 

Infralapsarianism  is  to  be  distingmshed 
from  supralapsarianism,  which  represents  the 
decree  as  logically  prior  to  the  foreknowledge ; 
also  from  sublapsarianism,  which  practicaJly 
denies  the  decree  and  regards  Qod's  relation 


to  the  Fall  as  simply  one  of  foreknowledge. 
Infralapsarianism  is  the  doctrine  of  modente 
Calvinists,  while  a  few  high  Calvinists  hsTe 
held  to  the  supralapsarian  doctrine.  Sub- 
lapsarianism belongs  to  a  point  of  view  tUt 
is  essentially  hostile  to  Calvinism.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  usually  stands,  second 
in  a  series  of  divine  detemunations :  (i)  to 
create  the  world,  (2)  to  permit  the  fall  of 
man,  (3)  to  elect  a  portion  of  the  fekUen  to 
salvation,  (4)  to  send  Jesus  Christ  for  their 
redemption,  (5)  to  leave  the  residue  to  perish 
in  their  sins. 

lAleratufn:  Schafl'-Herzog  Encyc.  (sub 
verbo) ;  Jacksok,  Concise  Diet,  of  BeligKnu 
Knowledge ;  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Bib.  Encyc,  '  Sublapsarianism ' ;  Hegsn- 
BACH,  Dogmengeschichte  (3rd  ed.),  1589; 
ScHNBiTZSB,  Bef.  Dogmatik,  ii.  129  f.; 
HoDOE,  System.  Theol.,  ii.  319-20;  Shxdd, 
Dogmatic  Theol.,  i.  441-3.  (at.o.) 

Inliorenoo  [Lat.  inhaererey  to  stick  to]: 
Qer.  Inhdrenz;  Fr.  inherence  ;  Ital.  inerenza. 
The  relation  which  properties  or  accidents 
are  thought  to  sustain  to  the  substances  to 
which  they  belong.     See  Substakce.  (jjlb.) 

Znlieritaiice  (or  Kevitage)  [Lat.  tn+ 
haeree,  heir] :  Ger.  (i) Erbaehafi,  {2)Erbthd] 
Fr.  heritage;  Ital.  credited,  retaggio.  Tb&t 
which  is  inherited  (i)  physically ;  (2)  sociallj 
or  legally,  that  is,  figuratively. 

Sometimes  used  loosely  aa  equivalent  to 
Hebedity  (q.  v.).  See  also  Galton'b  Law 
(of  ancesti^al  inheritance).  (j.m.b.) 

Xiihibition  (mental)  [Lat.  inhibere,  to 
restrain] :  Qer.  petfchieche  Hemmung ;  Fr. 
inhibition  mentdle;  Ital.  inibizione  vuntak 
Inhibition  exists  in  so  far  as  the  occorrence 
of  a  mental  process  prevents  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  other  mental  processes  vhicli 
might  otherwise  take  place. 

There  are  two  distinct  conditions  which 
may  give  rise  to  mental  inhibition — conflict 
and  competition.  In  conflict  there  is  intrinsic 
incompatibility  between  two  processes.  Thus 
I  cannot  judge  the  same  thing  to  be  at  once 
black  and  white.  This  is  sometimes  called,  in 
the  case  of  images,  contradictory  representa- 
tion. If  one  person  tells  me  it  is  white  aoa 
another  that  it  is  black,  conflict  arises.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  judge  it  black  and  a  tendency 
to  judge  it  white,  and  the  two  tendencies 
arrest  each  other.  There  is  consequently  ft 
block  in  the  flow  of  mental  activity,  so  fer  as 
it  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  judgment  on 
the  point  raised.  Strictly  speaking,  conflict 
arises  only  between  alternative  continuations 
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of  the  same  mental  process.  The  judgments 
'  this  crow  is  hlack '  and  '  this  crow  is  white ' 
have  a  common  starting-point  and  diyergent 
continuation.  It  is  divergent  continuation 
fi*om  the  same  point  which  constitutes  the 
conflict.  Conflict  arises  only  between  con- 
nected processes — between  processes  which 
claim  to  occupy  in  some  degree  the  same  posi- 
tion in  a  system  of  relations.  The  ultimate 
explanation  of  conflict  rests,  therefore,  in  the 
ultimate  theory  of  mental  system  as  such. 
Theories  which  locate  conflict  in  the  direct 
incompatibility  of  mental  images  would,  how- 
eyer,  deny  this.  Yet,  except  in  cases  of 
directly  antagonistic  processes^  such  as  black- 
no-black,  round-not-iound,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  intrinsic  reason  that  such  conflicts 
should  take  place.  Theories  which  find  the 
ground  of  conflict  in  the  rival  claims  of  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  same  system  are  as 
varied  as  the  theories  of  mental  Ststsm  (q.v.). 
Motor  theories,  however,  have  the  evident 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  channels  of  co- 
ordinated action  are  fewer  than  those  of 
incidental  stimulation;  the  conflict  of  the 
stimulations  may  thus  be  due  to  their  rival 
daim  upon  the  motor  channels  (cf.  Baldwin, 
MerU.  Devei.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  286, 
308  f.,  3  2  a  f . ;  and  Mtinsterberg,  OrwndzUge  der 
Peyehd.y  i.  534). 

Competition,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  be- 
tween disconnected  processes.  It  is  due 
merely  to  the  narrowness  of  consciousness,  to 
the  fact  that  mental  activity  in  a  given  direc- 
tion more  or  less  completely  excludes  activity 
in  other  directions.  '  The  typical  instance  is 
what  we  call  distracHon  of  mind,  in  which 
attention  is  solicited  simultaneously  by  a 
plurality  of  objects  so  disconnected  in  their 
nature  that  they  cannot  be  attended  to  to- 
gether' (Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  285). 

Both  conflict  and  competition  are  illus- 
trated in  hypnotic  somnambulism.  The 
attention  is  held  upon  one  object  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  possible  competing  objects ;  and 
the  objects  of  actual  perception  in  the  envi- 
ronment are  inhibited  by  conflict  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  hypnotizer.  In  many  in- 
stances of  the  latter  case  only  partial  inhibi- 
tion takes  place,  and  there  is  a  partial  adjust- 
ment of  elements  of  objective  reality  with 
those  of  the  suggested  image. 

Literature:  Binbt,  L'Inhibition  dans  les 
Ph^nom^nes  de  Conscience,  Rev.  Philos.,  Aug., 
1890;  A.  BiNET  and  V.  Hekbi,  Les  Actions 
d'Arr§t  dans  les  Ph^nom^nes  de  la  Parole, 
Rev.  Philos.,  Jan.,  1894;    Exneb,  Entwurf 


z.  ein.  physiol.  Erklarung  d.  psychischen 
Erscheinungen  (1894);  Baldwik,  loc.  cit.; 
Stout,  loc.  cit;  Oddi,  L'Inibizione  (1898); 
CoLOZZA,  Del  potere  di  inibizione  (1898); 
citations  under  Attention,  and  in  Bibliog. 
Q,2,d.    See  also  the  following  topic. 

(O.P.B.-J.M.B.) 

ZnKiliitioii  (nervous) :  Gkr.  ffemmung,  Inr 
hibition ;  Fr.  arrH,  inhibition ;  Ital.  inibizione, 
arresto.  Interference  with  the  normal  result 
of  a  nervous  excitement  by  an  opposing  force. 

It  differs  from  paralysis,  in  case  of  which  the 
nervous  action  is  prevented,  while  in  case  of 
inhibition  it  is  overcome,  diverted,  or  neutra- 
lized. The  normal  effect  of  a  higher  upon 
a  lower  centre  of  a  series  is  the  partial  inhibi- 
tion of  the  lower.  Reflexes  may  be  inhibited 
voluntarily  or  by  the  strong  stimulation  of 
sensory  nerves  up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  conception  of  inhibition  is  due  to 
Brown-S^uard.  Setschenow  attempted  to 
demonstrate  a  special  centre  for  inhibition 
(  Ueber  den  Hemmungemeohaniemuaf,  d.  Reflex^ 
thdtigkeit  im  Gehim  dee  Froaches,  1863V 
but  it  is  now  conceded  that  inhibition  is 
a  general  peculiarity  of  the  interference  of 
nervous  activities,  which  tend  to  modify  each 
other  either  by  augmenting  or  repressing 
(inhibiting)  each  other.  Physiologically,  inhi- 
bition is  a  necessary  condition  in  preserving 
the  balance  and  tone  of  bodily  function.  The 
ganglion  cells  of  the  heart,  for  example,  are 
constantly  inhibited  by  the  vagus  nerve,  and 
similar  control  is  exercised  over  all  other  vital 
processes.  As  James  says,  *  we  should  all  be 
cataleptics  and  never  stop  a  muscular  con- 
traction once  begun,  were  it  not  that  other 
processes  simultaneously  going  on  inhibit  the 
contraction.  Inhibition  is  therefore  not  an 
occasional  accident;  it  is  an  essential  and 
unremitting  element  in  our  cerebral  life.'  The 
exact  nature  of  the  process  remains  obscure. 
Cf.  Summation. 

Liierature:  Bombabda,  Les  neurones, 
I'hypnose  et  Tinhibition,  Rev.  Neurol.,  No.  1 1 
(1897);  Bbown-S£quabd,  Faits  nouveaux 
relatifs  k  la  mise  en  jeu  ou  k  Tarr^t  (inhibi- 
tion) des  propri^t^  motrices  ou  sensitives  de 
diverses  parties  du  centre  c^r^bro-rachidien. 
Arch,  de  Physiol.,  2®  s^r.  vi  (1879);  Re- 
cherches  exp^rimentales  et  cliniques  sur  Tin- 
hibition  et  la  dynamog^nie,  application  des 
connaissances  fournies  par  oes  recherches  aux 
ph^nom^nes  principaux  de  Thypnotisme,  de 
Pextase  et  du  transfert,  Gaz.  hebd.  de  MM., 
2®  s^r.  xix  (1882);  Iidiibition  de  certaines 
puissances  reflexes  du  bulbe  rachidien  et  de 
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la  moelle  6pini^re,  boub  rinfluence  d'irrita- 
tions  de  diverses  parties  de  Tenc^phale, 
0.  R  Soc.  de  Biol.  (1884);  Eulekbubg  and 
Lakdois,  Die  HemmuDgsneuroBe,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Nervenpathologie,  Wien.  med.  Wochensch. 
(1866) ;  James,  Tbs  Reflex  Inhibitory  Centre 
Tbeoiy,  Brain  (1881-2);  Lanoekdobf,  Ueber 
Reflezhemmung,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol. 
(1877) ;  L18TSB,  Preliminary  Account  of  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Functions  of  the  Visceral 
Nerves^  with  special  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Inhibitory  System,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
(London,  1858);  Loeb,  Einleitung  in  die 
vergleichende  Qehimphysiol.  u.  yergleichende 
Physiol.  (Leipzig,  1899);  McKekdbick,  On 
the  Inhibitory  or  Restraining  Action  which 
the  Encephalon  exerts  on  the  Reflex  Centres 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Edinburgh  Med.  J., 
xix  (1873-4);  MuKK,  Ueber  Erregung  und 
Hemmung,  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  (1881);  Noth- 
NAOBL,  Beobachtuugen  tiber  Reflexhemmung, 
Arch.  f.  Psychiat.,  vi  (1875-6);  Oddi, 
L'inibizione  dal  punto  di  yista  fisio-patologico, 
psioologico  e  sociale  (Turin,  1898);  Pal, 
Ueber  Hemmungscentren  im  Rttckenmark, 
Wien.  klin.  Wochensch.  (1895);  Sbtschbnow, 
Physiol.  Stud.  iX.  Hemmungsmechanismen  f. 
die  Reflexthatigkeit  des  BQckenmarks  (Berlin, 
1863);  Setschenow  and  Paschtjtik,  Neue 
Versuche  am  Hirn  u.  Rackenmark  des  Fro- 
sches  (Berlin,  1865);  Steikach,  Ueber  die 
viscero-motorischen  Functionen  der  Hinter- 
wnrzeln  und  iiber  die  tonische  Hemmungs- 
wirkung  der  Medulla  oblongata  auf  den  Darm 
des  Frosches,  Pflager's  Arch.,  Ixxi  (1898); 
YsBWOBN,  Erregung  und  Lahmung,  Verb.  d. 
Ges.  deutsch.  Naturf.  u.  Aerzte  zu  Frankfurt, 
I . TheO(  1 896) ;  also  Deutsch.  med. Wochensch., 
xxii  (1896);  WuKDT,  Grundziige  d.  physiol. 
Psychol.  (Leipzig,  1893,  4th  ed.);  see  also 
the  other  textbooks  of  physiological  psycho- 
logy and  psychology;  Bbeese,  On  Inhibi- 
tion, Psychol.  Rev.,  Monog.  Suppl.,  No.  11 
(1899);  Danilewsky,  Ueber  die  tonischen 
Reflexe  und  ihre  Hemmung,  Arch.  £  d.  ges. 
Physiol.,  IxxYiii  (1899);  Heymakb,  Unter- 
suchungen  fiber  psychische  Hemmung,  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychol.,  xxi  (1899);  Meltzeb,  Inhibi- 
tion, N.  Y.  Med.  J.,  Ixix  (1899);  Peavy, 
Inhibitory  Action  of  the  Cerebrum,  J.  of 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  xxxiii  (1899);  ^*  Onuf, 
A  Tentative  Explanation  of  some  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Inhibition  on  a  Histo-physio- 
logical  Basis,  including  a  Hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Function  of  the  Pyramidal  Tracts, 
N.  Y.  State  Hosp.  Bull.  (1897),  ii;  L.  Hof- 
baueb,    Ueber    Interferenz    zwischen    ver- 


schiedenen  Impulsen  im  Centraln^rvensystem, 
Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Ixviii  (1897); 
M.  Heidenhaik,  Neue  Erlanterungen  znm 
Spannnngsgesetz  der  oentrirten  Systeme, 
Morphol.  Arb.  (Schwalbe),  (1897),  yii; 
LouBiE,  Riv.  di  Files.  Sclent.  (1887-8).  (h.h.) 

Initiation  [Lat.  initio,  from  in -^  ire,  to 
go]  :  Ger.  Anfang,  Initiative ;  Fr.  initiaticn; 
Ital.  inizi<izume,  A  general  term  for  the  start- 
ing of  a  relatively  new  series  of  changes. 

The  term  is  mostly  used  in  discussions :  (i)* 
as  to  whether  the  mind,  simply  by  its  own 
act,  can  initiate  changes  in  its  motives  cm* 
functions  generally  (the  theory  of  indeter- 
minism :  see  Fbeedom,  and  Wnx  ;  (2)  as  to 
whether  consciousness  can  initiate  chaoges 
in  the  brain  (see  Mikd  and  Body)  ;  and  (3) 
as  to  the  causes  from  which  spring  relativelv 
new  movements  in  history.  (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Zi^nstice :  see  Justice. 

Innate  (in  biology)  [Lat.  tn+na<ttf,  boru]: 
Ger.eingebaren;  Fr.inne;  Ital.  fnnato,tn^eiuto. 
Equivalent  to  congenital.  See  Acquieed  axb 
Congenital  Chakactebb.  (j.h.b.) 

Innate  Ideas,  &c.  (in  philoeopliy): 
Qer.  angeborene  {Ideen);  Fr.  {uUes)  intues; 
Ital.  (idee)  innate.  Belonging  in  some  sense 
to  the  individual  himself. 

The  distinction  between  ideas  which  are 
*  innate'  and  those  which  are  '  acquired '  is  an 
old  one  in  the  history  of  thought.  It  came 
to  full  expression  in  Descartes,  who  laid  down 
certain  characteristics  of  innate  ideas  by 
which  their  certainty  and  value  were  attested. 
Loc]u^Te  the  matter  further  statement  by 
arguing  that  there  were  no  innate  ideas  as 
such — meaning  notions  or  actual  thoaghts 
inborn  with  the  individual.  Kant  gave  a 
further  turn  to  the  discussion,  showing  that 
there  were — as  he  thought — certain  forms  or 
categories  of  thought  in  which  all  the  ma- 
terial of  experience  was  cast  and  organized  in 
a  system  of  knowledge.  To  him  these  forms 
were  universal  principles  of  mental  action 
which  could  not  themselves  arise  from  eX' 
perience,  and  which  consequently  were  to  be 
considered  innate.  In  connection  with  each 
of  these  phases  of  theory  the  *  acquired'  ideas 
were  those  items  or  elements  of  knowledge 
which  did  come  through  the  experience  of  the 
individual.  The  verbal  antithesis  between 
the  actual  words  Annate'  and  'acquired 
came  into  use  with  the  Scottish  philosophers, 
who  inquired,  in  a  more  psychological  way, 
and  in  detail,  into  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  rise  in  the  mind  of  such  ideas  as  cause. 
space,  time,  ftc. 
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In  current  discussion  the  controyersy  over 
innate  ideas  has  taken  on  a  more  psycho- 
l^^cal  phase  in  two  directions.  First,  the 
question  has  heen  removed  largely  from  the 
sphere  of  the  individual's  knowledge  to  that  of 
i^e  origin  of  the  categories  of  thought  in  the 
race  as  a  whole,  called  universal.  Spencer 
opened  the  question,  maintaining  that  al- 
though experience  might  he  inadequate  to 
.  generate  these  ideas  in  the  individual — that 
is,  although  certain  principles  of  knowledge 
^  may  seem  to  be  innate  to  the  individual — still 
-^'  they  have  been  acquired  by  mankind  in 
human  evolution  through  a  larger  and  con- 
tinuous race  experience.  Second,  the  ques- 
tion— like  so  many  others  in  the  remoulding 
of  the  traditional  psychology — has  taken  on 
what  has  been  called  the  '  functional '  phase. 
It  is  not  now  claimed  by  any  one  that  the 
child  is  bom  with  a  stock  of  actual  ideas, 
complete  and  adequate — the_view  which 
Locke  combateil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
asked  whether  the  child  comes  to  his  ex- 
perience with  a  readiness  for  certain  mental 
functions,  certain  characteristic  ways  of  mental 
action ;  if  so,  then  these  tendencies,  of  a  func- 
tional sort,  are  innate  or  native,  and  his  ex- 
perience requires  his  actual  use  of  such  native 
tendencies.  In  other  words,  the  mind  is  not 
a  tabvla  rasa — a  blan^  tablet — as  Locke 
BuppoEcd,  upon  which  his  experience  is 
gradually  inscribed  ;  but  experience  serves  to 
stimulate  the  functions  and  processes  which, 
as  a  being  with  a  mind,  he  is  constituted  to 
exercise.  The  insufficiency  of  the  term  innate 
for  this  new  conception  has  led  to  its  disuse; 
the  terms  native  and  nativism,  with  modify- 
ing words,  being  now  widely  current.  For 
further  historical  matter  and  literary  refer- 
ences see  Intxtitionalism,  and  Nativibm 
AND  Empibicism.  lunateuess  is  used  broadly 
to  cover  all  the  forms  of  what  is  innate 
or  native.  (j.m.b.) 

Znnateness :  see  Innate  (in  philosophy), 
ad  fin. 

Inner  and  Outer:  see  Intbbnal  Ex- 
PEsiENOK,  and  External  Objects  ;  cf.  Out- 
nebs. 

Inner  Imitaticn :  see  Semblance. 

Innervation  (sensation  of)  [Lat.  in  -f 
narviM,  nerve] :  Ger.  InnervcUionsemjffindtmg; 
Fr.  sefuaHan  cTinnerrvation ;  Ital.  senso  di 
inrurvaziont,  A  mode  of  consciousness 
having  the  characteristics  of  actual  sensation, 
supposed  to  accompany  discharge  from  the 
central  nervous  system  into  the  motor  ap- 
paratus, and  to  vary  in  intensity  with  thjs 


intensity  of  the  out-going  current  See  Effobt 
(bodily),  and  Kinaesthetig  (sensations  and 
equivalents).  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

The  existence  of  such  a  sensation  in  ex- 
periences of  efifort  was  maintained  by  certain 
psychologist8(e.g.  Biran,  Carpenter,  Helmholtz) 
previously  to  the  analysis  of  the  articular, 
tendinous,  and  muscular  sensation  complexes 
which  are  called  kinaesthetic.  An  innervation 
sensation  of  this  kind  is  still  accepted  by 
Bain,  Waller,  Ladd,  Mach,  &c. ;  and  Wundt 
maintained  it  in  his  earlier  books  (e.g. 
Physiol,  Psychol,^  i.  Aufl.).        (e.b.t.-^.m.b.) 

Literaiwre:  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  36-8  ;  Bebtband,  La  Psychol, 
de  I'Effort,  96  £f. ;  Cabpenteb,  Ment.  Physiol. 
(6th  ed.),  388 ;  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  742  ff. ;  Mach,  Analyse  d.  Empfind., 
57flf.;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol,  (ist  ed.), 
316,  488  ;  cf.  3rd  ed.,  i.  404;  4th  ed.,  i.  431, 
and  later  books ;  Bain,  Senses  and  Litellect 
(3rd  ed.),  77 ff.;  Ladd,  Psychol.,  Descrip. 
and  Explan.,  221;  Walleb,  Brain  (1891), 
189  ff.;  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  493  ff. ; 
Delababbe,  Bewegungsempfindungen  ( 1 89 1 ) ; 
Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  166,  426,  ii.  306, 
550 ;  also  citations  under  Effobt  (bodily). 

(E.B.T.-JJf.B.) 

Innocence  (in  law):  see  Ignobance, 
and  Intention. 

Inorganic:  see  Obganic  (i). 

Inquisition  [Lat.  inquisitio]  :  Ger.  /n- 
quintiarif  Glauhensgericht ;  Fr.  Inquisition; 
Ital.  Inquisizione,  An  ecclesiastical  court  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  called  officially 
the  Holy  Office,  and  instituted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy  and  certain  other  offences 
against  morality  and  canon  law. 

The  Inquisition  was  formally  organized 
toward  the  close  of  the  1 2  th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  centuries  under  Popes  Innocent 
III  and  Gregory  YII,  and  the  principal  theatre 
of  its  operations  included  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  It  was  re- 
organized in  Spain  in  the  15th  century  on  an 
ecclesiastico-political  basis,  and  became  noted 
for  the  severity  of  its  proceedings,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Netherlands.  The 
Inquisition  reached  its  height  in  the  i6th 
century.  It  was  suppressed  in  France  in 
1772,  in  Portugal  under  John  YI,  and  in 
Spain  in  1834. 

Literature:  Lea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages  (1887-8);  Gans, 
Kirchengesch.  Spaniens  (1862*79),  iiL  1-93 ; 
C.  DoNAis,  Les  Sources  de  r£Ustoire  de 
rinquisltion,  &c.,  iu  Rev.  des  Quest.  Hist, 
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xzx  (1881);  Ranks,  The  Popes;  Hsrsus, 
Cardinal  Xiroenes  (Eng.  tranfi.,  i860),  (a.t.o.) 

ZnMUiity  (and  Buity)  [Lat.  imaniiaSf 
from  in +«aniM,  Bound]:  Ger.  IToAfMtnn;  Fr. 
d^menee^  JbUe  (mania);  Ital.  pazzia,  foUia 
(pop.)»  infirmith  mentale  (in  law).  A  serioue 
departure  from  the  normal  in  tiie  sphere  of 
thought,  emotion,  or  rational  action,  by  way 
of  defect  or  irregularity.  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

The  conventional  use  of  the  term  implies  that 
the  disorder  is  not  merely  temporary  or  inci- 
dental to  a  temporary  physical  condition  (a 
person  in  a  fit  of  anger,  or  under  the  influence 
of  an  intoxicant,  or  in  the  delirium  of  fever 
is  not  considered  insane);  while  a  more 
special  usage  eliminates  as  weU  the  con- 
ditions of  primaiy  defect  (idiocy)  and  of 
simple  loss  or  decay  of  fiiculty  (dementia), 
and  thus  confines  the  term  to  perversions  or 
aberrant  forms  of  mental  functioning  (Yer- 
rttcktheit)  which  constitute  in  many  cases 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  insane 
state.  There  is,  too,  the  legal  or  prac- 
tical conception  of  insanity,  which  pro- 
poses such  tests  as  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  the  being  'of 
sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,'  the 
capacity  to  conduct  one's  aflfairs.  However 
necessary  and  admittedly  useful  the  popular, 
the  legal,  and  the  clinical  conceptions  of 
insanity  may  be,  they  do  not  contribute  to 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
defects  to  which  they  refer.  In  distinction 
from  them  are  the  psychological  and  the 
pathological  or  somatic  modes  of  viewing 
insanity,  both  founded  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, but  both  also  lamentably  incomplete; 
the  former  considers,  mainly,  abnormal  forms 
of  mental  function ;  the  latter  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  brain  looked  upon  as  the  substra- 
tum of  such  function.  Botii  consider  insanity 
not  in  the  restricted  or  conventional  sense, 
but  comprehensively,  as  the  totality  of  ab- 
normal mental  and  cerebral  conditions.  The 
terms  mental  pathology  and  psycho-pathology 
are  better  suited  to  describe  what  is  thus 
considered  than  insanity. 

Psychology.  The  factors  of  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  determination  of  psycho-neu- 
roses (or  less  accurately  the  insanities)  are 
precisely  those  that  most  profoundly  influence 
normal  mental  life.  Such  are  heredity  and 
the  conditions  of  existence ;  inherited  natural 
capacities,  and  environmental  nurtural  ex- 
periences. Again,  mental  functions  as  thus 
determined  are  psychologically  different, 
particularly  as  they  involve  what  are  com- 


monly characterized  as  intellectual,  moral,  or 
volitional  elements.  The  various  insanities 
are  thus  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
their  inherited  or  acquired  character,  by  their 
specifld  relations  to  periods  of  growth  or 
decay,  by  the  symptoms  which  characterize 
them,  by  their  relation  to  known  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system.  All  of  these  Motors 
may,  and  several  of  them  frequently  do, 
combine  to  the  production  of  a  given  form  of 
insanity;  so  that  its  distinctive  name  or 
characteristic  may  vary  according  as  one  or 
another  factor  becomes  especially  prominent. 
The  factors  thus  enumerated  may  be  spoken 
of  as  (i)  aetiological,  the  general  causes  and 
conditions  of  insanity;  (2)  symptomatic, 
the  mental  and  bodily  abnormal  phenomena ; 
and  (3)  somatic  or  pathological  in  the 
narrow  sense,  the  specific  dependence  upon 
diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 
Of  these  the  symptoms  are  for  the  psycho- 
logist, and  probably  also  for  the  psychiatrist, 
the  most  instructive. 

The  insanities  are  also  profitably  viewed 
as  exaggerations  of  normal  tendencies ;  and 
this  boUi  generally  as  abnormalities  in  the 
aggregate  mental  endowment^  but  still  more, 
specifically,  in  the  distribution  and  balance 
of  faculties.  Insanity  is  lack  of  poise  and 
balance  more  frequently  than  it  ijs  defect  or 
degeneration.  Fluctuations  in  emotional  sus- 
ceptibility, in  intellectual  power,  in  practical 
energy,  are  normal  and  psychological,  but 
when  these  fluctuations  exceed  normal  limits 
there  is  insanity;  and  between  there  is  a 
wide  and  vaguely  determined  borderland. 
In  other  words,  while  despondency  and  excite- 
ment are  in  themselves  normal  occurrences, 
the  temperament  that  gives  way  upon  slight 
or  ordinary  occasions  to  violent  fits  of  de- 
jection, or  is  prone  to  periods  of  exaggerated 
and  wild  excitement,  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
the  victim  of  melancholia  or  of  mania ;  while 
the  borderland  of  eccentricity,  of  high  en- 
dowment in  a  limited  sphere  combined  with 
marked  deficiency  in  other  directions,  readily 
yields  illustrations  of  many  typical  forms  of 
mental  irregularities. 

While  it  may  be  maintained  (Mercier,  Mor- 
selli)  that  insanity,  like  mental  processes  in 
general,  is  to  be  judged  by  conduct,  this  should 
not  be  construed  to  disparage  the  souroe  of 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  patient's 
own  description  of  his  feelings  and  tiionghts. 
It  is  false  to  judge  insanity,  as  it  is  to  judge 
normal  action,  wholly  from  without.  Per- 
verse motives  may  lead  to  wise  conduct;  a 
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Bonnd  decision  may  be  provoked  by  absurd 
deliberations  and  doubts;  abnormal  tendencies 
may  be  resisted  and  concealed.  The  very 
inconsistency  between  inner  feelings  and  outer 
conditions  often  constitutes  the  psycho-neuro- 
sis. It  is  equally  true  that  an  action  must 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  its  environment. 
The  ecstatic  expression  of  joy  by  a  child  might 
be  a  symptom  of  insanity  if  manifested  by  an 
adult ;  an  action  normal  for  one  temperament 
or  in  one  grade  of  social  life  might  be  so 
foreign  to  another  as  to  suggest  a  mental 
disox^er;  the  belief  in  witches  and  zeal  in 
the  persecution  of  them  which  was  held 
laudable  a  few  centuries  ago  might  well  be 
regarded  to-day  as  the  product  of  insanity. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  again  that 
insanity  must  not  be  too  exclusively  viewed 
as  an  intellectual  disorder.  Perverted  think- 
ing, the  entertainment  of  delusions,  eccentri- 
cities of  conduct  naturally  attract  attention ; 
but  an  abnormality  in  the  emotional  sphere, 
an  insensibility  to  the  ordinary  motives  of 
action,  a  personal  uncleanliness  and  indecency 
which  is  bom  of  deep  alteration  of  personal 
and  social  feelings,  a  waywardness  of  action, 
are  far  more  common  than  the  more  pic- 
turesque intellectual  irregularities,  and  often 
determine  the  latter.  In  this  field,  too,  lies 
the  basis  of  the  social  unfitness  of  the  insane. 

Aetiology.  The  causes  of  insanity  are 
profitably  considered  as  predisposing  and 
exciting;  the  former  refer  to  the  general 
concomitant  conditions  a£fecting  insanity,  the 
latter  to  the  particular  occasions  and  ac- 
cidents likely  to  bring  it  on.  Of  the  former 
a  most  prominent  factor  is  the  social  environ- 
ment. Insanity  has  been  termed  a  disease 
of  civilization ;  its  rareness  among  savages 
has  been  noted;  its  increase  in  cities  and 
populations  most  markedly  characteristic  of 
modem  life  has  been  claimed.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  social  relations  and  obligations  con- 
stitute a  preponderant  factor  in  the  mental 
life  of  sane  and  insane  alike ;  it  is  true  that 
the  maladaptation  and  imperfect  adaptation 
of  certain  portions  of  all  civilized  communi- 
ties is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  insanity. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  inferred  that  civilizeid 
life,  properly  developed,  in  itself  predisposes 
to  insanity,  however  readily  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  more  complex  mental  structure 
with  more  delicate  parts  and  nicer  construc- 
tion is  more  liable  to  faults  of  mechanism  and 
varieties  of  derangement  than  the  simpler 
and  more  vacant  minds  of  primitive  peoples. 
As  between  the  diffei'ent  strata  of  society, 


there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  most  of  all 
the  very  poor — those  upon  whom  lack  of 
proper  nutrition,  proneness  to  alcoholic  in- 
dulgence, unsuitable  hygiene  and  moral  sur- 
roundings have  worked  most  severely — 
contribute  most  to  the  aggregate  of  insanity; 
and  that  again  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
with  too  little  or  irrational  occupation,  prone 
to  much  self-indulgence,  and  over-attention  to 
personal  longings  and  sensations,  yield  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  insane.  Regarding 
excessive  strain  or  overwork,  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  seems  to  indicate  that  as 
a  factor  of  insanity  this  has  beeu  highly  over- 
rated. It  is  not  work  and  occupation,  but 
the  worry  and  anxiety  accompanying  many 
of  the  forms  of  earning  a  livelihood,  the 
ambition  and  the  strain  that  incites  to  un- 
healthy forms  and  habits  of  activity,  that 
should  be  enumerated  as  more  important 
aetiological  factors  of  insanity. 

Next  to  the  social,  the  hereditary  factors 
demand  notice.  One-fourth,  or  one-third,  or 
even  a  greater  proportion  of  all  regularly 
enumerated  cases  of  insanity  appear  in  in- 
dividuals whose  families  present  other  cases 
of  insanity  or  nervous  taint.  Insanity  is 
graved  in  the  nervous  stracture.  This  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  insanity,  least 
of  all  the  particular  form  of  it,  is  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  frequency  with  which  certain 
members  of  a  family  escape  the  taint  which 
passes  on  to  others  in  direct  or  collateral 
descent,  the  variety  of  forms  which  the  taint 
assumes — mania  here,  epilepsy  there,  neura- 
sthenia or  hysteria  in  a  third  case,  marked  but 
eccentric  ability  in  a  fourth — are  most  char- 
acteristic. What  is  inherited  is  properly 
spoken  of  as  a  diathesis  (and  as  such  enu- 
merated as  a  separate  aetiological  factor), 
an  instability  of  organization  which  at  certain 
critical  periods  of  Hfe,  or  as  a  result  of  stress, 
exhibits  the  characteristic  degeneration.  Age 
is  an  important  factor,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  special  forms  of  insanity.  Apart  from 
idiocy  and  imbecility,  insanity  in  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  life  is  rare ;  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  attacks  increase,  while  the  two 
most  predisposing  decades  are  those  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty,  the  former  perhaps  predominating. 
The  period  of  maturity  and  fullest  expansion 
of  brain  power  is  the  danger  period  of  derange- 
ment. For  different  periods  different  in- 
sanities are  characteristic:  idiocy,  spasms, 
convulsions,  epilepsy  in  the  earliest  periods ; 
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paroxysmal  mania,  hysteria,  great  motor  and 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual  disturbance 
in  early  manhood  and  womanhood;  active 
mania  and  delusions  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
later  melancholia,  with  dementia  in  old  age. 
Statistics  regarding  sex  must  be  interpreted 
with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  in  the  general  population  and  the 
relative  low  mortality  of  women ;  when  that 
is  done  it  is  probable  that  an  excess  of  insanity 
among  males  will  appear,  although  this  becomes 
significant  only  when  the  special  liability  of 
men  to  certain  mental  diseases  and  of  women 
to  others  is  taken  into  account.  (See  Mania, 
Melakoholia,  Hystkbia,  and  Pabaltsis.) 
The  effect  of  consanguineous  marriages  in  the 
production  of  insanity  is  frequently  asserted, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  such  a 
factor  exists  apart  from  the  concentration  thus 
possible  of  a  neurotic  diathesis. 

Of  more  specific  factors  (most  of  which  may 
be  termed  exciting)  may  be  mentioned  disease 
of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  injury  iu 
parturition,  accidental  injury  in  later  years, 
intemperance,  sexual  excess,  the  stress  oc- 
casioned by  the  crises  of  life,  and  an  endless 
series  of  mental,  and  particularly  emotional, 
shocks  or  strains.  Such  exciting  causes 
usually  co-operate  with  the  predisposing 
causes  in  the  production  of  a  specific  abnormal 
state.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  connection 
with  the  periods  of  adolescence,  child-birth, 
the  climacteric,  &c.,  at  which  times  latent 
tendencies  to  mental  break-down  become 
manifest.  Such  influences  have  been  well 
discussed  by  Mercier,  under  the  headings 
of  direct  and  indii-ect  stress,  and  again  as 
stress  of  internal  and  external  origin.  The 
special  aetiology  of  the  several  forms  of  insanity 
has  been  carefully  studied,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  exciting  causes;  these  are  mainly  of 
interest  to  the  clinical  alienist.  For  a  brief 
tabulation  of  them  see  Shaw,  as  cited  below, 

137-45-  . 

Varieties  of  Ineanity,    An  almost  endless 

number  of  varieties  of  insanity  has  been 
described,  particularly  by  clinical  alienists. 
In  the  article  on  Insanity  in  Tuke*s  Dictionary 
of  Feyehdogical  Medicine  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty  varieties  are  enumerated  without 
exhausting  the  terms  current  in  medical 
literature.  The  classification  of  these  in- 
sanities is  a  vexed  question  which  requires 
only  slight  notice  in  the  present  connection. 
A  classification  is  valuable  only  with  reference 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
The  purposes  of  clinical  diagnosis  are  quite 


different  from  those  of  psychological 
The  purely  practical  classifications  have  at- 
tempted to  select  the  salient  characteristics 
of  actual  cases  of  insanity,  and  to  group  about 
them  as  main  types  subordinate  vaiieties 
which  deviate  more  or  less  from  them.  The 
result  is  logically  indefensible,  but  practically 
useful.  Thus  Clouston's  clinical  classification 
includes,  among  others,  general  paraly&is, 
traumatic  insanity,  alcoholic  insanity,  phthisi- 
cal insanity,  senile  insanity  (for  details  see 
his  work) ;  while  his  symptomatological  classi- 
fication groups  the  various  forms  of  defeet 
about  states  of  (i)  mental  depression,  (2) 
mental  exaltation,  (3)  mental  alternation,  (4) 
fixed  and  limited  delusion,  (5)  mental  enfeebltr- 
ment,  (6)  mental  stupor,  (7)  defective  inhibi- 
tion, (8)  insane  diathesis — sii  of  them  variations* 
of  psychological  functions.  But  in  actual 
description  such  terms  are  supplemented  by 
characteristic  groups  of  symptomsi  such  as 
epilepsy,  listeria,  general  paralysis,  &c.  In 
addition  to  the  clinical,  the  symptomatological, 
and  the  psychological  classifications,  there  aie 
those  that  consider  mainly  the  pathological 
cause ;  those  that  consider  mainly  the  time  of 
appearance,  or  specific  exciting  cause ;  those 
that  consider  the  association  with  specific 
bodily  diseases.  The  psychologist  will  find 
most  interest  in  the  symptoms  of  insanity,  but 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  natural  groups  of 
which  these  symptoms  are  characteristic; 
while  the  specific  study  of  the  derangements 
of  mental  processes  in  insanity  falls  under 
Abnobmal  Pstohologt  (q.  v.).  For  examples 
of  classification  consult  Shaw,  as  cited  below. 
Insanity  and  the  Brain.  That  normal  and 
abnormal  functions  alike  depend  upon  cerebral 
conditions  foUows  necessarily  from  the  modem 
conception  of  their  nature.  But  the  imperfect 
state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  nervous  con- 
comitants of  mental  processes  renders  it  desir- 
able (in  this  connection)  to  indicate  only  a  few 
general  and  typical  correlations.  In  general 
abnormal  appearances  are  strikingly  frequent 
in  insanity;  some  of  them  are  local  and 
specific,  others  general  and  in  part  secondary 
in  character.  They  may  be  considered  as 
macroscopic  and  mici'oscopic ;  as  related  to 
insanity  in  general  or  to  the  specific  form  of 
it  which  is  present;  as  related  to  gross 
defect  or  derangement,  or  to  the  abnormal 
symptoms  manifested.  Thus  an  abnormally 
large  or  small  or  misshapen  cranium,  an  ad- 
herent dura  muter,  opacity  of  the  arachnoid, 
arachnoid  cysts,  hyperaemia  or  congestion  or 
anaemia  or  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
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atrophy  of  the  cerebral  snbstance,  smallness 
of  brain,  hjdix)cephala8,  softening  of  the 
brain,  &c.,  are  some  of  the  pathological 
appearances  frequently  met  with.  More 
specifically,  severe  mental  defect  is  generally 
associated  with  marked  and  coarse  brain 
lesions.  Thus  in  idiocy  and  dementia  and 
epilepsy,  abnormality  of  size  aud  weight  of 
brain,  tumours,  softening,  atrophy,  &c.,  are 
common,  while  in  mania  and  melancholia 
there  is  frequently  nothing  to  be  observed 
except  hyperaemia  and  slightly  unceitain  mi- 
croscopic irregularities.  (For  the  discussion 
of  the  special  pathology  of  such  conditions  see 
references  cit^  under  Mania.,  Melancholia, 
Idiocy,  and  Epilepsy.)  In  regard  to  symptoms 
the  results  of  localization  of  function  have 
received  corroboration  in  the  field  of  insanity. 
Disorders  of  sight  and  hearing,  of  tactile 
and  motor  sensibility,  paralyses  and  spasms, 
motor  and  sensory  speech  defects,  have  been 
more  or  less  completely  correlated  with  lesions 
or  irritations  in  definite  portions  of  the  brain 
cortex.  Epilepsy  (q.v.)  and  aphasia  (see 
Speech,  defects  of)  best  illustrate  the  extent 
to  which  such  Localization  (q.v.,  cerebral) 
has  been  carried.  Furthermore,  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  cerebral  changes,  which,  however, 
elude  any  attempt  to  locate  them  accurately 
(cf.  Shaw,  cited  below,  chap.  vii).  See  Psy- 
chosis. 

Literature:  most  psychological  in  treat- 
ment are:  Mebcieb,  Sanity  and  Insan. 
(1890);  Hyslop,  Ment.  Physiol.  (1895); 
Emminghaus,  Allg.  Psycho-PathoL  (1878); 
Maudsley,  Pathol,  of  Mind  (1895);  £.  Mob- 
SELLi,  Semej.  malat.  ment.  (3rd  ed., 
1899);  SoMHEB,  Lehrb.  d.  peycho-patholo- 
gischen  Untersuchungsmethoden  (1899).  For 
general  data  of  Insanity  see  Kbaepelin, 
Psychiatric  (6th  ed.,  1899) ;  Spitzka,  Manual 
of  Insan.  (1893);  Kahlbaum,  Gruppirung 
d.  Psychosen  (1863) ;  Ziehen,  Psychiatric 
(1894^;  Fobbes  Winslow,  Aids  to  Psychol. 
Med.  (1882);  Kbafft-Ebino,  Lehrb.  d.  Psy- 
chiat.  (1879);  Adamkiewicz,  Functionsstbr- 
nngen  d.  Qrossbimrindes  (1898);  Clouston, 
Ment.  Diseases  (188 7;  5th  ed.,  1898);  Buck- 
NiLL  and  TuKE,  Manual  of  Psychol.  Med.; 
Savage,  Insanity  (1884  and  1896);  Chubch 
and  Petebson,  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Diseases 
(1898) ;  Bevan-Lewis,  Ment.  Diseases  (and 
ed.) ;  Meynebt,  Klin.  Vorlesungen  tl.  Psy- 
chiatric (1890);  SioLAS,  Le9ons  cliniques 
Bur  les  Malades  mentales  (1S87-94);  G. 
Ballet,  Les  Psychoses  (Ital.  trans,  by  Mob- 


SELLi  with  additions,  1895).  Many  of  the 
systems  of  diseases  contain  excellent  contri- 
butions on  mental  diseases,  particularly 
Ziemssen's  Cyc.  of  the  Pract.  of  Med.,  The 
Twentieth  Cent.  Pract.  of  Med.,  &c.  J.  Shaw, 
Epitome  of  Mental  Diseases  (1892),  is  a  con- 
venient reference  book.  (J*J«) 

InwMiity  (in  law).  Such  lack  of  mental 
soundness  as  makes  one  who  does  a  particular 
act  incapable  of  appreciating  its  real  character. 

Law  deals  in  all  instances  with  parti- 
cular acts,  and  (except  with  reference  to 
putting  an  alleged  lunatic  under  guardian- 
ship) the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  is  to 
be  determined  in  each  instance  with  reference 
to  the  act  in  question.  Monomania  does 
not  destroy  testamentary  capacity,  unless  it 
touches  something  involved  in  the  particular 
will.  So,  though  one  has  been  put  under 
guardianship  as  a  lunatic,  this  action  does 
not  necessarily  deprive  him  of  the  ability  to 
make  a  wiU  or  to  commit  an  actionable 
wrong  or  crime. 

Literatv/re :  see  chapter  on  Insanity  in  its 
Medico-legal  Bearings,  in  Hamilton,  Syst. 
of  Legal  Med.,  ii.  19.  (s.e.b.) 

ZiuiactB  [Lat.  in-^aecare,  to  cut] :  Ger.  In* 
aekten;  Fr.ineectes;  ItsLhinseUi.  The  insects, 
or  Hexapoda,  form  a  class  of  the  phylum 
Arthropoda,  in  which  the  body  is  divided  into 
three  regions :  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

There  are  typically  a  pair  of  sensory 
antennae,  eyes,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  two 
pairs  of  maxillae  on  the  head ;  three  pairs  of 
legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings  on  the  thorax. 
The  ventral  genital  pore  is  situated  near  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The  Hexapoda  are 
typically  air-breathing  and  tracheate  animals, 
of  terrestrial  or  atrial  habit  in  the  adult  state ; 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  their 
sense-organs,  and  the  high  development  of 
tlieir  instincts  and  ability  to  perform  acts 
which  seem  intelligent.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  which  form  social  communities. 

Literakire :  J.  Lubbock,  Origin  and  Meta- 
morphoses of  Insects  (1874);  Ants,  Bees, 
and  Wasps,  Int.  Sci.  Ser.  (1882);  and  On  the 
Senses  of  Animals,  Int.  Sci.  Ser.  (1888); 
D.  Shabp,  Insects,  in  the  Cambridge  Nat. 
Hist.,  Pt.  I  (1895),  Pt.  II  (1899);  A.  S. 
Packabd,  Textbook  of  Entomol.  (1898);  W. 
Kibby  and  W.  Spence,  Introd.  to  Entomol. 
(1816-28);  G.  W.  and  E.  G.  Peckham,  The 
Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary  Wasps, 
Wise,  Geol.  Survey  Bull.,  No.  a,  1898  (valu- 
able). Cf.  Compabative  Psychology,  and 
Ikstinct;  and  Fee  Bibliog.  G,  i,/.     (b.s.g.) 
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ZiuMiiudliiQity:  see  Ahae8Thb8IA. 
ludght  [in+fliglit]:  Qer,  EifuMt,  Jn- 
Mchanung;  Fr.  eonnaismmoe  profimde  (no 
exact  equivalent) ;  ItaL  itUuiziane,  (i)  Ap- 
prehension of  the  more  sabtle  and  profirand 
aBpecte  of  tmtb  in  a  relatively  immediate 
and  direct  way. 

(2)  The  organ  of  higher  intuition  or  reason, 
held  to  afford  direct  contemplation  of  tmth. 

The  use  of  the  term  Taries  from  the  more 
refined  and  penetrating  processes  of  thought 
to  the  supposed  fiicully  of  Cohtemplahok 
(q.  ▼.)  of  the  mystics.  (j.m.b.) 

Xiudsi«nt  Zdaa:  see  iMPXRAxrvx  Idea. 
Znaoliibiilia  [Lat.  in  +  $ohere,  to  loose; 
trans,  of  Aristotle's  Airopia ;  used  mainly  in 
plural].  A  class  ci  sophisms  in  which  a  ques- 
tion is  put  of  such  a  nature  that,  whether  it 
be  answered  affirmatively  or  negatively,  an 
argument  unimpeachable  in  form  wiU  prove 
the  answer  to  be  false. 

The  type  is  this.  Given  the  following  pro- 
position : 

This  assertion  is  not  true : 
is  that  assertion,  which  proclaims  its  own 
fitlsity,    and    nothing    else,  true    or   fedsel 
Suppose  it  true.     Then, 

Whatever  is  asserted  in  it  is  true, 
But  that  it  is  not  true  is  asserted  in  it ; 
.'.  By  Barbara,    That  it   is  not  true   is 
true; 

.'.  It  is  not  true. 
Besides,  if  it  is  true,  that  it  is  true  is  true. 
Hence, 

That  it  is  not  true  is  not  true, 
But  that  it  is  not  true  is  asserted  in  the 
proposition ; 
.*.  By  Darapti,  Something  asserted  in  the 
proposition  is  not  true ; 

.'.  The  proposition  is  not  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  it  is  not  true. 
In  that  case, 

That  it  is  not  true  is  true, 
But  all  that  the  proposition  asserts  is 
that  it  is  not  true ; 
.*.  By  Barbara,  All  that  the  proposition 
asserts  is  true ; 

.-.  The  propt»«ion  is  true. 
Besides,  in  this  case, 
Something  the  proposition  asserts  is  not 

true, 
But  all  that  the  proposition  asserts  is 
that  it  is  not  true ; 
.'«  By  Bokardo,  That  it  is  not  true  is  not 
altogether  true ; 

.'.  That  it  is  true  is  true ; 
.*.  It  is  true. 


Thus,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is  hcA 
true  and  not.  Now,  it  must  be  either  tme  or 
not,  henoe  it  is  botii  tme  and  not,  which  is 
absurd. 

Only  two  essentially  distinct  metfaoda  of 
solution  have  been  proposed.  One,  iriiich  b 
supported  by  Ockluun  {Summa  Mttcs  logieeg^ 
3rd  div.  of  3rd  part,  cap.  38  and  45),  admits 
the  validity  of  the  argumentation  and  its  eoor 
sequence,  which  is  that  there  can  be  no  aiidi 
proposition,  and  attempts  to  show  by  other 
arguments  that  no  proposition  can  aasert 
anything  of  itself.  Many  logical  writers 
follow  Ockham  in  the  first  part  of  his  sofai> 
tion,  but  fail  to  see  the  need  of  the  seooud 
part  The  other  method  of  solution,  sap- 
ported  by  Paulus  Yenetus  {Sophismaia 
Aurea,  sophisma  50),  diametrically  denies  the 
principle  of  the  former  solution,  and  under- 
takes to  show  that  every  proposition  virtually 
disserts  its  own  truth.  This  method,  therefore, 
denies  the  premise  of  the  antithesis  that  *  all 
that  the  proposition  asserts  is  that  it  is  not 
true,'  since,  like  every  other  proposition,  it 
also  asserts  its  own  truth,  and  is  therefore 
contradictory  and  false,  not  in  what  it 
expressly  asserts,  but  in  what  it  implicitly 
asserts.  Some  writers  (as  Fries)  hold  that 
because  every  proposition  asserts  its  own 
truth,  therefore  nothing  is  a  proposition 
wliich  asserts  its  own  falsity.  See  Aristotle, 
SophUtieas  Elenchi^  cap.  25.  Other  proposed 
solutions  of  little  importance  are  given  by 
Paulus  Venetus,  loc.  cit.  (C.8.P.) 

Znaomnia  [Lat.  in  +  somnus,  sleep}: 
Ger.  SMafUmgheU\  Fr.  inatmmie;  Itai. 
insonnio.    Sleeplessness,  inability  to  deep. 

The  amount  of  normal  sleep  varies  with  the 
period  of  life  and  the  individual ;  any  marked 
deficiency  in  habitual  sleep  might  be  termed 
insomnia,  although  the  term  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  a  more  or  less  chronic  defect  due 
to  some  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 
Defective  sleep  may  consist  of  a  deficiency  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  although  in- 
somnia refers  usually  to  the  latter  alone. 
The  two  frequently  exist  together.  The  causes 
of  the  insomnias  are  various ;  some  are  due  to 
bodily  disorders,  but  most  are  of  nervous  origin. 
It  is  common  among  the  insane,  and  is  often 
the  most  distressing  accompaniment  of  melan- 
cholia. In  weakened  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system  in  those  temperamentally  disposed  to 
nervous  disorders,  insomnia  is  apt  to  be 
caused  by  slighter  degrees  of  the  same  in- 
fluences— such  as  worry,  grief,  excitement — 
that  produce  it  in  others. 
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For  artificially  produced  loss  of  sleep  see 
Sleep. 

Partial  sleeplessness  may  lead  to  Somnam- 
bulism (q.  y.)  and  Automatic  Action  (q.  v.). 
The  medical  literature  is  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  insomnia;  and  for  this  purpose 
PsTCHO-THXBAPBUTiGS  (q.  V.)  have  been  tried 
with  considerable  success. 

LUeraiurt:  H.  M.Lyman,  Insomnia  (1885); 
Macfabland,  Insomnia  (1890);  C.Edoblow, 
Modem  Sleeplessness  (1891);  £.  Yung,  Le 
Sommeil  normal  et  le  Sommeil  pathologique 
('^93)1  Bbown,  Disorders  of  Sleep,  in 
Twentieth  Cent.  Fract.  of  Med.,  x.  813.  (j.j.) 

Inspiratioii  [Lat.  trurptrofto,  from  inspi- 
rare,  to  breathe  into] :  Ger.  Eingebv/ng ;  Fr. 
intpiraiion]  Ital.  ispirazione,  (i)  An  illu- 
mination or  stimulation  of  the  human  mind 
which  is  conceived  to  be  of  supernatural 
origin. 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  the  writers  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  so  informed  and 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  make  them 
truly  express  the  mind  and  produce  the  word 
of  God. 

In  the  first  sense  Socrates  was  inspired  by 
the  suggestion  of  his  daimon.  So  also  the 
diyine  illumination  of  Philo  and  the  intuition 
of  the  mystics  are  inspiration  in  the  first 
sense.  In  the  narrower  and  more  technical 
sense  of  the  term  it  is  distinguished  by  exact 
writers  from  Revelation,  which  means  original 
communication  of  truth,  and  is  confined  to  the 
process  of  its  transmission.  Theories  of  in- 
spiration have  been  various,  as  for  example 
(i)  verbal,  the  dictation  of  the  words  of  the 
message  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  plenary, 
that  the  Scripture  is  fully  inspired  in  all  its 
parts;  (3)  limited  or  partial,  that  only  parts 
of  the  Scripture  are  fully  inspired  or  that 
only  certain  elements  are  inspired. 

Literature:  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione 
ScripturaeSacrae  (Leipzig,  1872);  Rohnebt, 
Die  Inspiration  d.  heiUgen  Schrifb  (Leipzig, 
1889);  B'Abaud,  Hist,  de  la  Doctrine  de 
rinspiration  (Paris,  1883);  John  De  Witt, 
What  is  Inspiration)  (N.  Y.,  1893);  West- 
cott,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels; 
Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scriptures  (K.  Y., 
1883).  (A-T.o.) 

JjamtaMIitj  [Lat.  in  +  stabUis,  stable, 
from  stare,  to  standi:  Ger.  UnbestchMUgkeit ; 
Fr.  inetabUiti;  Ital.  inetcddlitd^.  Relative 
liability  to  Dissociation  and  Disaoobeoa- 
tion  (q.  v.),  either  mental  or  nervous. 

Instability  is  a  general  word  for  all  sorts 
of   retrogrnde  or  disintegrative   tendencies. 


In  psychology  it  is  applied  particularly  to 
lack  of  persistence  or  e£Pectiveness  in  the 
Ainctions  which  involve  synthesis  and  organi- 
zation. Cf.  Dupiat,  Instability  mentaU,  and 
the  textbooks  of  mental  diseases  (in  which 
the  term  is  often  used  without  clear  defini- 
tion). (J.M.B.) 

Ziuitmot  [Lat.  instinoHui]  :  Ger.  Instinkt ; 
Fr.  instinct ;  Ital.  istinto.  (i)  An  inherited 
reaction  of  the  sensori-motor  type,  relatively 
complex  and  markedly  adaptive  in  character, 
and  common  to  a  group  of  individuals. 

(2)  Native  endowment  of  any  kind;  the 
adjective  instinctive  is  frequently  us^  in 
this  sense.  This  meaning  is  not  recom- 
mended; the  terms  congenital,  innate,  and 
impulsive  serve  this  purpose  adequately. 

(i)  This  definition  makes  instinct  a  defi- 
nitely biological,  nota  psychological  conception. 
No  adequate  psychological  definition  of  in- 
stinct is  possible,  since  the  psychological  state 
involved  is  exhausted  by  the  terms  sensation 
(and  also  perception).  Instinct-feeling,  and 
Impulse  (q.  v.).  This  definition,  it  will  be 
seen,  rules  out  the  application  of  the  term 
instinct  to  tendencies  and  impulses  which 
do  not  have  definite  native  motor  channels  of 
discharge.  The  line  of  difficulty  with  this 
definition  lies  in  the  distinction  of  instinct 
from  reflex  action;  but  the  facts  that 
instinct  is  definitely  associated  with  stimula- 
tion through  the  higher  centres  (sensori- 
motor), and  that  it  is  highly  adaptive 
and  relatively  complex,  while  reflexes  are 
relatively  simple  and  not  always  evidently 
adaptive,  serve  to  di£Perentiate  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  distinction  of  instinct 
from  action  of  the  secondary-automatic  type 
is  in  their  origin  respectively,  the  former 
being  congenital,  the  latter  acquired.  Fur- 
ther, they  di£Per  psychologically  in  that  in- 
stincts may  involve  a  high  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, with  attention ;  and  also  inasmuch 
as  secondary-automatic  acts  exhibit  the  pro- 
gressive conative  determination,  described 
under  Habit  (q.  v.),  as  the  instincts  do  not. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  the  origin 
of  instincts  has  given  rise  to  various  theories. 
There  are  two  main  views,  called  respectively 
the  *  lapsed  intelligence'  and  the  'reflex' 
theory.  According  to  the  former,  instincts 
have  arisen  through  intelligent  accommoda- 
tions which  have  become  secondary-automatic 
actions,  and  have  been  transmitted  by  physical 
heredity.  This  theory  is  held  by  Wundt, 
Eimer,  Cope,  &c.  The  principal  difficulty 
with  it  is  the  lack  of  evidence  of  the  actual 
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traDBmission  of  acquired  characters,  together 
ivith  the  difficulty  of  supposing  sufficient  in- 
telligence 80  far  back  in  the  history  of  life. 
The  psychological  differences  between  instinct 
and  secondary-automatic  actions  also  create 
a  difficulty  (Stout).  The  other  great  class  of 
theories — ^the  reflex  theories — hold  that  the 
instincts  have  arisen  by  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  reflex  adjustments  to  the  environ- 
ment; a  compounding  of  such  adjustments, 
which  may  be  both  congenital  adaptations,  or 
variations,  and  individually  acquired  organic 
accommodations  (as  think  those  who  hold  to 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  e.g. 
Spencer),  or  only  congenital  adaptations 
(those  who  do  not  so  hold).  The  main  ob- 
jections to  this  theory  are  that  it  does  not 
account  for  the  survival  of  the  early  begin- 
nings of  an  instinct  before  it  is  of  utility,  and 
also  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  facta  of 
co-ordination  of  muscular  groups.  The  two 
views  are  held  by  some  (Romanes)  to  be  both 
partly  true.  A  third  point  of  view  consists 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  Oboakic 
Selbction  (q.  V.)  to  some  instincts ;  according 
to  which  accommodations  of  all  kinds,  whether 
intelligent  or  organic,  may  serve  to  supple- 
ment incomplete  endowment  and  so  keep  a 
species  alive  until  variations  are  secured 
sufficient  to  make  the  instinct  relatively  in- 
dependent (LI.  Morgan,  Baldwin,  Groos, 
Stout).    Cf.  CoiNCiDEin:  Vabiation. 

Literature:  general  works  on  psychology, 
and  works  on  Cohpabative  F^tgholooy 
(q.v.);  also  many  of  the  titles  given  under 
Evolution,  and  Bibliog.  G,  i,/  2,1.  Fur- 
ther: Ll.  Moboan,  Some  Definitions  of  In- 
stinct (Nat.  Sci.,  May,  1895),  Habit  and 
Instinct,  and  Animal  Behaviour  (1900); 
Gboos,  The  Play  of  Animals,  and  the  Play 
of  Man  (Eng.  trans.);  Romanes,  Ment. 
Evolution  in  Animals  (especially  the  Ap- 
pendix, a  posthumous  paper  by  Chablbs 
Dabwin),  and  Darwin  and  after  Darwin, 
Pt.  I;  Baldwin,  Science,  March  20  and  April 
10,  1896,  and  Story  of  the  Mind,  chap,  iii ; 
LiCATA,  Fisiologia  dell'  istinto  (1879);  Masci, 
Teorie  suUa  formazione  naturale  deu  istinto, 
li.  Accad.  Sci.  (Napoli,  1893) ;  Whitman,  in 
Woods  Holl  Biol.  Lects.  (1899). 

^••K.B«,  Gr.f  .0.,  C.IiL.K.^ 

Znstmei-fiMliiig :  see  Impulse. 

ZiuitmctiTe  Movalitj:  Ger.  instinktive 
Moralitat;  Fr.  marcUiti  instinctive;  Ital. 
moralitd,  istinUva.  (i)  Conduct  exhibiting 
the  external  marks  of  moral  conduct,  but  due 
to  instinctive  action  of  the  individual  nature 


in  given  circumstances,  and  not  to  deliberate 
choice. 

Instinctive  morality  is  thus  withoai  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  morality  (of  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil)  and  accordingij 
without  choice  of  the  good  as  good. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  the  basis 
upon  which  conscious  morality  is  built  up  in 
the  individual  character.  The  facts  of  in- 
stinctive morality  are  exhibited  in  the  con- 
duct of  races  and  of  children  before  the  stage 
of  moral  reflection  has  been  reached.  Thus 
the  social  instinct  is  held  (as  by  Hutcbeson, 
Inquiry f  iii.  15)  to  be  a  '  principle  of 
virtue.'  {w".B.s.) 

(2)  The  term  ia  also  used  to  indicate  a 
supposed  moral  instinct  by  which  conduct  is 
regulated  without  further  intellectual  or  other 
preparation  or  cultivation.  It  is  in  so  far  a 
form  of  the  native  or  intuitive  theory.   (J.M3.) 

Institatioii  [Lat.  instituHo]  :  GSer.  InsH' 
tutum;  Fr.  institution;  Ital.  institutione. 
Any  established  and  successful  arrangement 
for  carrying  out  a  purpose,  such  as  business, 
education,  &c. 

Certain  of  the  most  important,  apart  from 
private  establishments,  are  (i)  social  insti- 
tutions— those  belonging  to  or  administered 
by  Society  (q*v.);  and  (2)  political  institu- 
tions— those  belonging  to  or  administered  by 
the  State  (q.v.).  (J.M.B.) 

Imilr action  [Lat.  instructio,  from  in  + 
stru^ersy  to  build]:  Ger.  Unterricht;  Fr.  m- 
struetion;  Ital.  istmzione.  The  teaching 
act  whereby  the  pupil  is  informed  and  also 
trained  and  stimulated  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  mental  [)Ower.  (c.ne  6.-J.M.B.) 

It  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  three 
things:  the  materials,  the  course,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction.  The  materials  of 
instruction  are  the  literature  and  science 
that  constitute  human  knowledge.  Its  first 
stage  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the 
symbols  that  pertain  to  the  acquisition  and 
expression  of  knowledge;  that  is,  the  pupil 
.must  first  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
compute.  He  must  next  be  taught  the  most 
patent  facts  that  influence  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  life.  The  curriculum  of 
study  has  varied  with  the  complexity  of  life 
and  the  national  ideals  of  the  place  and 
function  of  the  individual.  Democratic  society 
demands  the  open  door  into  every  department 
of  human  activity,  hence  the  ideal  elementaiy 
curriculum  in  a  system  of  universal  education 
furnishes  the  essential  elements  of  all  human 
culture.     It    lays  the  foundations    for  the 
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mastery  of  the  quantitative  sciences  by  mathe- 
matical training,  and  for  the  humanities  by 
its  instruction  in  history,  literature,  grammar, 
civics,  and  geography.  In  the  secondary 
period  the  curriculum  is  usually  limited  to 
fewer  branches,  but  still  to  those  typical  of 
all  culture.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the 
elementary  course  of  study  by  its  more 
intensive  character  and  its  more  scientific 
methods. 

The  course  of  instruction  depends  upon 
the  age,  ability,  and  natural  interests  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  earlier  years  of  school  life 
its  course  of  procedure  is  governed  more  by 
the  psychological  needs  of  the  pupil  than 
by  the  logical  unfolding  of  the  subject.  During 
the  high  school  period,  however,  the  course 
of  instruction  follows  much  more  closely  the 
order  of  scientific  procedure,  causal  relations 
being  more  emphasized  than  accidental  ones. 
Herbart  recommends  the  blending  of  three 
orders  of  progress,  namely,  (i)  the  merely 
presenta^ive,  which  gives  facts;  (2)  the 
analytic,  which  separates  wholes  into  their 
elements;  and  (3)  the  synthetic,  which  pre- 
sents in  proper  order  and  relation  the  mani- 
fold material  of  human  culture. 

The  method  of  instruction  varies  with  the 
knowledge  and  capacity  of  the  pupil.  In  the 
early  years  the  steps  must  be  sliort,  the  rela- 
tions of  subject-matter  simple,  the  strain 
upon  the  attention  brief;  while  the  presen- 
tation should  be  varied,  vivacious,  and  in- 
teresting. In  the  high  school  the  methods 
of  instruction  follow  more  closely  the  ana- 
logies of  scientific  investigation,  being  for  the 
most  part  inductive  in  character  and  involv- 
ing the  lesser  systems  of  relationship;  thus, 
for  example,  botany  will  involve  the  function 
of  organs  as  well  as  the  naming  and  classi- 
fication of  plants ;  it  will  involve  also  a  study 
of  the  relations  of  the  plant  to  its  environ- 
ment of  earth,  air,  temperature,  and  light. 
See  Method  (educational),  Akalysis,  and 
Synthesis. 

Literature :  Hsbbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans, 
by  Felkin),  135-93;  Adams,  Herbartian 
Psychol,  applied  to  Educ,  81-187  ;  H.  Spen- 
CEB,  Education ;  Rosekkbakz,  Philos. '  of 
Educ,  106-43;  Harris,  Psycliol.  Founda- 
tions of  Educ,  321-400;  Baik,  Educ.  as  a 
Science,  146-396;  Baldwin,  Story  of  the 
Mind,  chap,  iii;  Db  Dominigis,  Linee  di 
Pedagogia,  3  vols.  (1897);  B.  Ardio6,  La 
Scienza  dell'  Educazione  (1893).         (c.Deo.) 

ZiununuLce  [OF.  enseurer,  to  insure] : 
Oer.  VerBieherwng )  Fr.  <u9u,rance\  Ital.  assi^ 


eurazione.  A  contract  whereby  the  person 
insured  pays  a  relatively  small  sum,  in  order 
to  receive  a  larger  sum  in  case  of  a  contin- 
gency which  would  otherwise  cause  him  a 
loss.  The  term  assurance  is  also  used,  espe- 
cially for  other  forms  than  life  insurance. 

It  is  the  last  clause  which  distinguishes 
insurance  from  Gambuno  (q.  v.).  Insurance 
contracts  and  gambling  contracts  are  both 
wagers,  and  may  be  exactly  alike  in  form; 
but  if  such  a  contract  is  made  for  contingent 
gain,  it  results  in  loss  of  utility  and  in  com- 
mercial demoralization;  while  if  it  is  made  to 
prevent  contingent  loss,  it  results  in  increase 
of  utility  and  in  commercial  security.  See 
Jevons,  Theory  of  PdUtical  Economy,     (a.t.h.) 

A  special  theoretical  interest  attaches  to 
insurance  from  the  fiEUst  that  it  is  based  upon 
a  statistical  treatment  of  Probability  (q.  v.). 
The  unit  payment  of  premium,  p,  represents — 
apart  from  cost  and  profits  to  the  insurance 
company  —  a  sum  which,  multiplied  by  the 
coefficient  a,  gives  the  quantity  6,  that  is 

ap  =  6. 

The  quantity  a  is  a  function  of  the  serial 
distribution  of  the  annual  payments  with 
the  subordinate  coefficients  a\  af\  al'\  &c  — 
the  calculated  numbers  of  years'  payments 
of  the  insured  based  on  (e.  g.)  vital  statistics ; 
that  is 

ap  =  (a'+a"+a'''-h  ...)l^- 

The  quantity  h  is  the  sum  of  the  face  values 
of  all  the  policies  issued — apart  from  the 
settling  of  disputed  claims,  forfeitures,  &c. 
We  accordingly  have,  disregarding  corrections 
for  the  fluctuations  of  6, 


V- 


a  +a   4-a    4- ... 


giving  a  value  of  p  which  insures  the  com- 
pany against  loss.  The  point  of  interest  is 
that  /)  is  a  function  of  the  a  values,  which  are 
calculated  probabilities  of  life  in  years  of  per- 
sons of  different  ages.  The  application  of  the 
method,  in  practice,  to  all  sorts  of  social  and 
moral  facts  only  awaits  the  gathering  of 
statistics  to  furnish  data  for  the  preparation 
of  tables  like  those  for  mortality.  (j.m.b.) 

Integral  [Lat  integer,  whole] :  Qer.  ( i )  ganz, 
(2)  ergdnzend;  Fr.  intigral;  Ital.  irUegrale, 
(i)  Made  up  of  parts  iu  someway — primarily 
spacially — distinct:  as  in  the  phrase  'an 
integ^l  whole.' 

(2)  Belonging,  as  one  of  distinct  parts. 
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to  a  whole:   as  in  the  phrase  'an  integral 
part/    Cf.  Intbobation  (different  topics). 

The  phrase  '  in  some  way  distinct '  leaves 
open  the  question  of  the  separateness  of  the 
parts  when  taken  out  of  relation  to  the  whole. 
Distinct  means  here  more  than  distinguish- 
able, and  in  most  cases — ^though  possibly  not 
always — ^it  means  separable  also,  an  in- 
tegral whole  meaning  a  whole  of  integrated 
parts.  (j.M.B.) 

Integral  (in  mathematics) :  see  Calculus. 

Xntegzation  (and  Diaintegzation)  [Lat. 
integer,  completej:  Ger.  VerknUpfung ;  Fr. 
ifUegrcUian  (suggested);  Ital.  integraziane. 
Integration  is  the  act  or  process  of  bringing 
togeUier  as  parts  of  a  whole,  disintegration 
the  act  or  process  of  separation  into  component 
parts. 

According  to  Herbert  Spencer  and  his 
school,  the  integration  ('aggregation/  'con- 
centration/ 'consolidation')  of  matter  is  one 
of  the  two  roost  general  momenta  of  the  evo- 
lution process,  .and  disintegration  of  the 
process  of  dissolution  :  '  Evolution,  under  its 
simplest  and  most  general  aspect,  is  the  in- 
tegration of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipa- 
tion of  motion;  while  dissolution  is  the 
absorption  of  motion  and  concomitant  dis- 
integration of  matter '  {First  Princ.,  §  97). 

These  transformations  are  undergone  not 
only  by  every  aggregate,  but  also  by  its  more 
or  less  separate  parts,  and  are  exemplified  also 
by  the  combinatioDs  of  the  parts.  The  local 
integration  of  like  units  is  segregation. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  integration  and  dis- 
int^^ation  characterize  the  development  not 
only  of  physical  and  biological  phenomena, 
but  also  of  psychical  and  social  pheno- 
mena {First  Frine.,  §§  107-15;  Frinc.  of 
Fsychol*,  §§  58-76,  380-3 ;  Frinc,  of  Social., 
§§  224-7,  448-53.  I^S-l)'  They  hold,  more- 
over, of  tiie  totality  of  things ;  for  '  the  entire 
process  of  things,  as  displayed  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  visible  universe,  is  analogous  to 
the  entire  process  of  things  as  displayed  in 
the  smallest  aggregates '  {First  Frinc,  §  183). 
Cf.  Inteobation  (in  psychology).     (A.c.A.jr.) 

Xntegzation  (in  mathematics).  The  method 
of  the  integral  Calculus  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Xntegzation  (in  psychology).  (1)  A 
mental  combination  in  which  the  composing 
elements  remain  qualitatively  distinguishable. 

Used  loosely  for  combination,  association 
(see  Redinteobation),  &c.,  until  given  this 
technical  sense  by  Baldwin  {Elements  of 
FsychoL,  1893,  Glossary).  The  suggestion 
of  the   term   'colligation,'  as  a  translation 


of  YerknUpfnng  (see  Kiilpe,  Grundrisa  d. 
FsychdL,  21,  285;  Eng.  trans.,  1895,  si, 
277),  is  directly  in  the  face  of  this  earlier  use 
of  integration,  besides  having  been  uaed  (Qer. 
GoUigation)  in  a  different  sense  by  earlier 
writers.  See  Colligatiok;  cf.  Combota- 
TICK,  CoMPLiOATiON,  and  FusiOK.  It  also  has 
analogy  with  the  more  general  use  of  the  term 
and  with  its  mathematical  use.  (ojp.8.-njJLB.) 

(2)  The  combination  of  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent contents  of  presentation  in  the  appre- 
hension of  a  single  object  (cf.  Stout,  Mamud 
ofFsyehcl.).  Tliis  is  a  special  case  of  mean- 
ing (i);  and  as  another  term,  CoucjOAxicnr 
(q.  v.),  has  been  used  in  this  sense  (as  opposed 
to  the  union  of  disparate  elements  of  all  sorts), 
the  first  meaning  is  preferred. 

(3)  Spencer  8  use  carried  over  into  peycho- 
l(>gy.   See  the  preceding  topic.    (J.M.B.9  6.7.&) 

ZnteUoet  (or  Intelligence)  [Lat.  inisUi- 
gere,  to  understand]  :  Ger.  Verstand ;  Fr.  in- 
tdUd  {intelligence);  Ital.  intdlstto  {tnidli- 
genza).  The  faculty  or  capacity  of  knowing ; 
intellection  or,  better,  GoGNiTioK(q.  v.)  denotes 
the  process.  The  corresponding  adjective  is 
intellectual  (together  with  intellective,  adjec- 
tive of  intellection).  (o.f.s.-j.m^ 

The  earlier  English  psychologists  used  the 
word  understanding  rather  than  intellect. 
Locke's  great  work  was  entitled  Essay  on  the 
Human  Uvider standing.  The  corresponding 
title  in  Keid  is  Essay  on  tfte  Intdiectnal 
Fotcers;  but  even  he  makes  little  use  of  the 
word  intellect.  In  general,  intellect  is  used 
in  some  kind  of  antithesis  to  sensation.  But 
the  contrast  takes  different  forms  in  different 
writers.  In  Locke  it  is  the  contrast  between 
sensations  as  mateiial  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  mind's  elaboration  of  this  material  on  the 
other.  In  Cudworth  and  similar  writers  the 
antithesis  is  between  higher  and  lower  facul- 
ties of  knowing,  and  assumes  a  Platonic  form. 
'  There  is  It  superior  power  of  intellection  and 
knowledge  of  a  different  nature  from  sense 
which  is  not  terminated  in  mere  seeming  and 
appearance  only,  but  in  the  truth  and  reality 
of  things,  whose  objects  are  the  eternal  and 
immutable  essences  and  natures  of  things  and 
their  unchangeable  relations  to  one  another' 
(Selby  Bigge,  Brit.  Moralists,  §  831). 

There  is  a  tendency  to  apply  the  term 
intellect  more  especially  to  the  capacity  for 
conceptual  thinking.  This  does  not  h(dd  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  connected  word  in- 
telligence. We  speak  freely  of  '  animal  intelli- 
gence'; but  the  phrase  'animal  intellect' 
is  unusual.    However,  the  restriction  of  tke 
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tenn  to  '  conceptual  process '  is  by  no  means 
80  fixed  and  definite  as  to  justify  us  in  in- 
cluding it  in  the  definition. 

As  'intellect'  stands  for  the  capacity, 
intellection  stands  for  the  process  of  knowing. 
Here  again  there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
term  to  conceptual  thinking.  Ward  does  so 
definitely  and  consistently.  Croom-Bobertson , 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  word  the  widest 
possible  application,  making  it  cover  all 
forms  of  cognitive  process.  On  the  whole, 
if  the  term  is  to  be  employed  at  all,  Eobert- 
eon's  usage  appears  preferable,  as  corre- 
sponding better  to  the  generality  of  the 
words  intellect  and  intelligence.  See  also 
Classification  (of  the  mental  func- 
tions). (QJF.B.J  J.M.B.) 

LUeraiure  :  see  the  textbooks  of  psycho- 
logy;     BiBLIOO.     G,     If    Oy    2,    p;     ElSLSB, 

Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begnffe,  'Intellect' 
(especially  for  scholastic  distinctions  under 
InidUottu). 

Xntellaotion :  see  Intbllect. 

ZnteUootualisiii :  Ger.  ItUdUctualismtu ; 
Fr.  intdleehiolisme ;  Ital.  intdlectuaHmio. 
(i)  In  psychology:  the  theory  which  finds 
the  intellectual  or  cognitive  function  more 
fundamental  than  the  afifective  and  conative, 
and  accounts  for  the  other  functions  in  terms 
of  it. 

Applied  especially  to  Herbart's  doctrine  of 
the  '  mechanics  of  presentations,'  of  which 
feeling  and  will  are  functions. 

(a)  In  philosophy:  the  theory  which 
(a)  makes  the  ultimate  principle  of  the 
universe  some  form  of  thought  or  reason,  or 
(6)  holds  that  reality  is  completely  iutelligible 
to  thought.    Cf.  Idbalibm  (i). 

It  is  opposed  to  Voluntabism  (q.  v.)  and 
to  what  might  be  called  affectionism,  which 
make  wiU  and  feeling  respectively  the  ulti- 
mate explaining  principles.  In  this  meaning 
it  is  especially  applied  to  the  philosophy 
of  T.  H.  Green  {Prolegomena  to  Ethics),  who 
finds  all  reality  to  consist  in  'intellectual 
relations.'  (j.m.b.) 

Zntelleetiialini  (aesthetic).  Emphasis 
upon  the  intellectual  content  or  ideal  element 
in  the  aesthetic  object,  and  the  derivation 
of  aesthetic  value  from  this  element.  It  is 
contrasted  with  Sensualism  (q.  v.)  and 
FoBMALisM  (q.  v.),  and  especially  with 
emphasis  upon  the  emotional  aspects  of 
aesthetic  value.  The  theory  of  Hegel  repre- 
sents an  intellectualistic  tendency  (see  Bsauty, 
lY).    Cf.  also  Rationalism. 

LitercUttre:  Bbbomann,  tJber  das  Schone 


(1887).  See  also  under  the  topics  referred  to 
above.  (jja.T.) 

XntttUigenoe :  see  Intbllbct. 

XnteUigiUe  s  see  Latin  and  Soholabtig 
Tebminolooy,  Glossary,  'intelligibilis';  and 
mundus  intelligibilis  under  Mundus;  also 
cf.  Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,  *  Intelli- 
gibel.'  (J.M.B.) 

Zntaimperaiice :  see  Tbmpebanob. 

Int0n«ioii(inlogic);  for  foreign  equivalents 
see  CoMPBRHENSiON  (in  logic),  with  which 
it  is  generally  in  modern  logic  taken  as 
synonymous. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  scholastic 
use  of  the  term  interUio.  On  the  history  of  the 
word  see  Baynes,  New  Analytic,  ii.  92.     (bjl.) 

Intenrity  (measurement  of  mental) :  see 
Webeb's  Law,  and  Fbchnee's  Law,  and  cf. 
the  following  topic. 

Tntunrity  (mental)  and  Intwiaiva 
Magxiitiide  [Lat  in •\- iendere,  to  stretch]: 
Qter.IntenaiUit,  Sltdn^^  (strength,  applied  rather 
to  stimulus),  intensive  Groses)  Fr.  intensite, 
grandewr  irUentive',  ItaL  intensity,  -quantity 
intensiva.  Intensive  magnitude  is  a  kind  of 
quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  admits  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  more  and  less.  Besides  saying 
absolutely  that  what  possesses  intensive  mag- 
nitude exists  or  does  not  exist>  we  can  say 
that  it  exists  in  various  degrees.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  held  to  be  distinguished  firom 
extensive  quantity  or  magnitude,  because  the 
difference  between  one  intensity  and  another 
cannot  be  exhibited  as  a  separate  intensive 
magnitude;  whereas  the  difference  between 
one  extensive  magnitude  and  another  is  itself 
an  extensive  magnitude. 

In  the  gradual  transition  from  blue  to 
green,  through  intervening  blue-greens  and 
green-blues,  each  colour  in  the  series  is  bluer 
than  that  which  follows  it  and  greener  than 
that  which  precedes  it.  Such  differences  of 
more  and  less  are  intensive.  If  a  green-blue 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  green  and  blue, 
such  intensive  variations  may  be  described  as 
variations  in  the  relative  degrees^of  green  and 
blue.  K  the  sensation  called  a  green-blue  is 
regarded  as  simple,  the  intensive  variation 
must  be  supposed  to  affect  merely  the  relative 
degrees  of  resemblance  of  the  green-blue  to 
pure  green  on  the  one  hand  and  pure  blue  on 
the  other.  On  either  hypothesis  the  term 
degree  is  preferable  to  intensity.  Degree 
may  be  used  to  denote  all  kinds  of  intensive 
magnitudes.  But  it  seems  convenient  to  give 
the  term  intensity  a  more  restricted  applica- 
tion.   It  means  more  especially  that  inten- 
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nve  quantity  of  sensation  which  is  a  function 
of  the  quantity  of  physical  energy  expended  in 
its  pxx)duction.  Thus  a  sound,  without  vary- 
ing in  pitch,  may  vary  in  intensity  (loudness) 
according  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations 
which  affect  the  organ  of  hearing.  On  the 
other  hand,  variation  in  pitch,  with  approxi- 
mately unaltered  loudness,  is  a  variation  in 
intensive  magnitude  or  degree,  hut  not  in 
intensity. 

It  is  a  question  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  inten- 
sity of  sensation  is  revivahle  in  the  corre- 
sponding mental  image.  Most  psychologists 
assume  that  the  difference  is  only  one  of 
degree.  Others,  like  Lotze,  say  that  mental 
images  do  not  possess  intensity  at  all. 

It  has  been  maintained,  by  MOnsterberg 
and  others,  that  intensity  does  not  belong 
intrinsically  to  the  sensation  which  is  said 
to  be  more  or  less  intense,  and  that  it  is  not 
really  an  intensive  magnitude.  On  this  view, 
what  we  take  for  an  intensive  quantity  is  in 
truth  the  extensive  quantity  of  some  con- 
comitant experience  (kinaesthetic  according 
to  Mtinsterberg). 

Others  regard  intensive  distinctions  as  really 
not  quantitative  mentally,  but  in  all  cases 
qualitative.     See  Quaktitt,  Qualitt,  and 

FSTCHOPHYSIGB.  (O.F.S.,  J.M.B.) 

Literature:  the  textbooks  of  psychology 
and  treatises  on  psychophysics ;  Kant,  Krit. 
d.    reinen   Vemnnft   (Eng.  trans.,   Miiller), 

136.  (J.H.B.) 

Xntent  (psychical) :  Ger.  Meinen  (nearest ; 
cf.  Eisler,  sub  verbo),  Sagenr  Wdtten^  im  Sinne 
haben;  Fr.  intention;  Itul.  intento  (cf.  foreign 
equivalents  given  for  Contekt  and  Ikten- 
tion).  What  intelligent  consciousness  '  means 
or  intends '  (James). 

The  word  is  not  in  general  use  in  this  sense. 
But  some  term  is  needed,  and  '  intent '  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate.  The  intent  of  con- 
sciousness at  any  moment  is  virtually  identical 
with  the  object  of  consciousness  at  that 
moment.  But  the  word  '  intent,'  in  the  appli- 
cation we  propose,  marks  a  certain  point  of 
view  from  which  the  object  may  be  regarded. 

In  any  process  having  unity  of  interest 
there  must  also  be  corresponding  unity  of 
object.  If  our  interest  be  merely  in  attain- 
ing more  full,  definite,  or  vivid  knowledge,  the 
object  as  it  becomes  more  perfectiy  known 
must  be  identified  as  the  same  with  the  object 
as  less  perfectly  known.  Hence  it  can  be  re- 
garded in  two  aspects.  As  the  process  ad- 
vances,the  object  progressively  receives  or  tends 
to  receive  further  specification.  At  any  moment 


its  detail   is  only  partially  presented.     Yet 
these  partial  presentations  come  before  ood- 
sdousness  as  appearances  of  one  and  the  sanie 
total  object  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  know 
in  its  completeness.    Now  this  total  object, 
considered  as  the  goal  of  conscious  endeavoor, 
may  be  called  with  great  appropriatenesa  tiie 
intent  of  consciousness.    For  it  is  what  the 
mind  consciously  means  or  intends,  bat  has  not 
yet  attained.    The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
case  in  which  the  interest  involved  is  prac- 
tical— ^in  which  there  is  an  endeavour  after 
the  production  of  some  result  other  than  mere 
knowledge.    The  end  pursued  becomes  pro- 
gressively defined  in  the  process  of  its  achieve- 
ment.    So  far  as  it  is  as  yet  indefinite,  and 
therefore  only  partially  developed    in   con- 
sciousness, it  is  an  '  intent.' 

The  word  Contbnt  (q.  v.,  a)  has  sometimes 
been  used  in  a  sense  more  or  less  analogoos  to 
that  which  we  propose  for  intent  (i.  e.  by  Brad- 
ley). But  this  usage  is  unfortunate.  In  the  first 
place,  the  intent  is  precisely  what  conscious- 
ness does  not  contain.    In  the  second  place, 
the  phrase  '  content  of  consciousness '  has  a 
different  application  in  current  usage.     It  is 
applied  to  all  special  modifications  of  conscious 
experience,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  and 
not  merely  to  objects  of  consciousness.  Indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  we  ought 
to  apply  it  to  objects  at  all.     In  perceiving 
the  distance  of  things  in  space,  the  experiences 
connected  with  movements  of  the  eyes  play  an 
important  part.     These  experiences  are  con- 
tents of  consciousness;    but    they  are   not 
objects.     We  do  not  perceive  them.     What 
we  do  perceive  is  the  external  object  and  its 
spatial  relation.    Again,  when  we  are  pleased 
or  displeased  with  anything,  the  ffleasure  or 
pain  is  a  content  of  consciousness.     But  it  is 
by  no  means  always  an  object  or  an  intent  of 
consciousness.     It  only  becomes  so  if,  and  so 
far  as,  we  reflect  on  our  subjective  state.   The 
same  holds  true  of  the  self.     There  are  always 
present  in  consciousness  contents  which  belong 
to  the  self  as  distinguished  from  the  notrself. 
But  we  are  not  always  thinking  of  ourselves. 
Self-consciousness  may  be  present  in  eveiy 
moment  of  our  waking  lives.     But  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  as  a  self  is  not  invariably 
present     Finally,  it  would  be  correct  to  speak 
of  the  content  of  a  '  merely  feeling-conscious- 
ness '  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  used, 
among  others,  by  T.  H.  Green.     But  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  speak  of  such  a  consciousness 
as  having  an  intent. 

In  relation  to  allied  conceptions  we  may 
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remark  that  the  intent  is  the  eonsciousness 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  End-state  (q.  v.) 
of  an  intellectual  process  before  it  is  reached ; 
and  in  mental  progress  toward  an  Ideal  (q.  v.) 
we  have  successive  stages  of '  intent/ 

(G.P.8.-J.M.B.) 

Zntentloii  [Lat.  in  +  tenderer  to  stretch] : 
Qer.  Ahsieht'y  Fr.  deswin;  Ital.  inUnziatu. 
The  purpose  in  view  in  any  action,  along 
with  all  the  consequences  of  the  action,  so 
far  as  foreseen  to  be  certain  or  probable. 

The  distinction  in  any  act  of  intentio,  actio, 
and  fini9  is  found  in  Gregory  I  (540-609 
A.D.):  cf.  Ziegler,  Oeseh.  d.  chritt,  Eth,y  247. 
The  definition  above  given  agrees  with  that 
of  Sidgwick  {Meth.  ofEth.).  The  intention 
is  thus  the  action  from  the  internal  or  agent's 
point  of  view;  and  the  internal  character  of 
morality  is  brought  out  by  laying  emphasis 
on  the  intention  rather  than  on  the  external 
results  or  consequences.  Intentions  have  been 
distinguished  as  immediate  or  remote,  outer 
or  inner,  direct  or  indirect,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, formal  or  material.  See  J.  S. 
Mackenzie,  Mantud  of  Hthica  (3rd  ed.),  60, 

61.  (W.B.S.) 

The  best  Qerman  usage  of  Absicht  seems 
to  be  in  agreement  with  this,  the  distinction 
between  means  and  ends  (Zwecke)  being 
marked.  Absicht  is  the  end  for  which  there 
may  be  alternative  means  (Meinong,  Faych.- 
eth,  UrUerguck,  zur  Werttheoriey  94, 95 ;  Hofler, 
Psychdlogiey  473,  518).  Where,  according  to 
Meinong  (loc.  cit.),  the  end  is  directly  pursued, 
without  meanS;  Absicht  becomes  Ziel— a 
usage  not  general,  however.  Cf.  Design,  and 
see  ^Tebmikologt  (German).  Intention,  in 
the  broader  ethical  sense  of  entire  moral 
Intent  (q.  v.),  a  determination  of  disposition 
or  character,  is  rendered  by  the  German 
Gesinnung  (Hofler,  loc.  cit.).  (J.M.B.) 

Xntentloii  (first  and  second,  in  philo- 
sophy) [Schol.  I^t.  ifUentio,  prima  et  Beeunda], 
Used  in  a  series  of  scholastic  distinctions 
(both  ifUerUio  and  ifUerUionidis),  for  which 
see  Latin  and  Scholastic  Terminology, 
i3i  14;  revived  in  modem  philosophy  to 
indicate  the  distinction  of  knowledge  as 
direct  (first)  and  reflective  (second)  intention. 
See  Intention  (in  logic),  and  cf.  Reflection. 

Literature:  Hodgson,  Philos.  of  Reflec- 
tion, Index ;  citations  in  Eislek,  Wbrterb.  d. 
philos.  Begriffe,  '  Intentio ' ;  Goclenius,  Lex. 
Philos.,  253.  (J.M.B.) 

Zntention  (in  law).  The  purpose  of  an 
act;  it  is  often  imputed,  without  regard  to 
its  actual  existence. 


I. 


A  man  acts  at  his  peril.  If  loss  to  another 
naturally  ensues  from  his  voluntary  act,  he 
is  liable,  although  it  is  neither  intended 
by  him  nor  due  to  his  negligence  (Holmes, 
The  Common  Law,  82 ;  Holland,  Jurigpru- 
denee,  chap.  viii.  93 ;  Pollock,  Jurisprudence, 
chap.  vi.  138).  Grime  rests  on  intention;  but 
he  who  does  a  criminal  act  is  held  to  have  in- 
tended the  actual  and  natural  result,  although 
in  fact  he  may  have  intended  only  a  much 
less  grave  offence.  Contracts  rest  on  agree- 
ment, presupposing  an  intent  to  assume  an 
obligation,  but  the  law  often  implies  the 
intent  '  Such  an  intent  may  be  implied, 
although  it  be  certain  that  it  never  actually 
existed,  but  not  unless  the  parties  are  in  such 
relations  that  each  ought  to  have  had  it' 
(Beers  v.  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Co.,  67 
Conn.  Law  Reports,  425).  Cf.  Responsi- 
bilitt  (legal). 

Literature  :  authorities  cited  above ;  also 
Bentham,  Mor.  and  Legisl.,  L  chaps,  vii, 
xii.  §  2.  (8.E.B.) 

Intentloii  (in  logic)  [Lat.  intentio,  with 
the  same  meaning  in  Aquinas  {Summa  Tkeol., 
I*  9*  53»  is  t^o  principal  passage) ;  in  classical 
writers  an  act  of  attention  (and  so  Aquinas, 
ibid.,  I.  ii.  9.  38,  art.  2,  and  elsewhere) ;  from 
in  +  tendere^  to  stretch.  Aquinas  seems  some- 
times to  use  the  term  for  a  mode  of  being 
(ibid.,  I.  ii.  9.  22)  and  sometimes  for  a  rela- 
tion (ibid.,  I.  9.  29,  art.  i ;  9.  76,  art.  3,  and 
esp.  art.  4)].  A  concept,  as  the  result  of 
attention. 

First  intentions  are  those  concepts  which  are 
derived  by  comparing  percepts,  such  as  ordinary 
concepts  of  classes,  relations.  Sec.  Second 
intentions  are  those  which  are  formed  by 
observing  and  comparing  first  intentions. 
Thus  the  concept '  class '  is  formed  by  observ- 
ing and  comparing  class-concepts  and  other 
objects.  The  special  class-concept,  ens,  or 
what  is,  in  the  sense  of  including  figments  as 
well  as  .realities,  can  only  have  originated  in 
that  way.  Of  relative  second  intentions,  four 
are  prominent — identity,  otherness,  co-exis- 
tence, and  incompossibiUty.  Aquinas  defined 
logic  as  the  science  of  second  intentions 
applied  to  first.  (O.S.P.) 

InteractioiL  [Lat.  inter  +  actio,  action] : 
Ger.  Wechsettoirkung ;  Fr.  interaction;  Itcd. 
ifiterazione.  (i)  The  relation  between  two 
or  more  relatively  independent  things  or 
systems  of  change  which  advance,  hinder, 
limit,  or  otherwise  affect  one  another. 

(2)  The  relation  of  mere  uniform  occurrence 
of  such  systems  together. 
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An  important  case  of  Bupposed  interaction 
18  that  of  Mum  and  Body  (q.  v.)»  in  the 
diacoBsions  of  which  interaction  is  usnally 
oaed  in  the  first  senae  (under  the  phrase  m- 
fiuoeus  phyncwi).  The  theory  of  Reis-xstab- 
LI8HXD  Habmont  (q.  y.)>  which  holds  that 
mind  and  body  are  absolutely  independent — 
their  changes  merely  occurring  together — 
sometimes  construes  interaction  in  the  second 
sense,  while  retaining  the  term  (in  English). 
The  more  general  application  is  to  the  rela- 
tion of  objects  which  '  act  and  react '  in  the 
external  world.  Gf.  Mutuautt,  and  Reci- 
PBOCiTT  (for  which  interaction  is  sometimes 
used  as  translation  of  the  term  Wechselwir- 
kung  in  Kant's  table  of  categories). 

Liieraiure:  books  on  metaphysics.  The 
classical  citation  is  Lotzb,  Metaphysics, 
Bk.  I.  chaps,  v,  vi.  A  late  discussion  is  in 
Obmond,  Foundations  of  Knowledge,  Pt.  II. 
chap.  yii.  (j.m.b.) 

InWro— BJon  [Lat.  intercessio,  from  inter- 
cedere^  to  pass  between] :  Ger.  FiirbitU ;  Fr. 
iniereesnan;  Ital.  intereemone.  (i)  The 
office  undertaken  by  Christ  on  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  of  perpetual  mediation  before  the 
Father  in  behalf  of  those  whom  he  had 
redeemed  by  his  death.  (2)  Prayer  offered 
by  saints  in  heaven  to  Qod  or  Christ  in 
behalf  of  persons  still  on  earth  or  in  purga- 
tory. 

The  intercession  of  Christ  is  a  common 
doctrine  of  all  Christians,  while  that  of  the 
saints  is  an  accepted  article  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  churches  only. 
Some  traces  of  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  may  be  found  among 
Protestants,  but  with  the  rejection  of  prayer 
to  the  saints  as  idolatry,  belief  in  their  inter- 
cessory function  largely  disappeared,     (a.t.o.) 

Xnt«rdependence :  see  Defekbsnce,  and 

RSCIPBOCITT. 

Interest  [Lat.  interest,  it  concerns] :  Oer. 
InUreeee ;  Fr.  intirk ;  Ital.  intereeee, .  (i)  The 
consciousness  which  accompanies  mental  ten- 
dencies of  any  sort,  so  far  as  they  terminate 
upon  mental  objects  or  stimulate  to  the  con- 
struction of  them. 

Considered  in  abstraction  from  the  con- 
tent or  object  upon  which  the  tendency  or 
disposition  goes  out,  interest  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  phase  of  feeling,  and  classed  with 
the  '  intellectual  feelings.'  Interest  is  always 
manifested  by  voluntary  attention,  to  which 
it  may  be  considered  a  stimulus,  or  of  which 
it  may  be  considered  a  result.  '  Exploring ' 
interest,  or  '  interest  of  curiosity,'  is  often 


disting^nished  from  interest  of '  custom,'  habit, 
or  preference;  the  former  seeming  to  be  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  stimulation  to  intellectual 
function,  and  the  latter  a  resolt  of  freqiient 
function.  Thb  latter  aspect  it  is  which 
underlies  the  popular  use  of  the  term  in  the 
plural,  'interests'  meaning  prevailiiig  and 
more  permanent  dispositions.  We  saggest 
that  the  distinction  be  marked  by  the  terms 
*  actual '  and '  dispositional '  interest. 

(2)  Loosely  used  for  personal  advantage 
or  good ;  as  in  the  phrase  '  it  is  in  his  interest 
to  do  so.'  This  meaning  is  not  sufficiently 
exact  to  be  technically  useful.  For  the  peda- 
gogical doctrine  of  interest  see  below. 

ZAteraiure:  the  general  works  on  psfyeho- 
logy  and  pedagogy.  Special  discnsaions 
of  the  psychology  of  interest  are  in  the 
larger  psychologies  of  Jambs,  Suixt,  and 
Baldwin.  (J.11.B.— oj.s.) 

Zntereat  (doctrine  of,  in  education).  The 
doctrine  that  the  interest  naturally  attaching 
to  the  ends  for  which  pupils  study  should  he 
awakened  in  the  means  (i.  e.  the  studies)  used 
for  reaching  them ;  and,  conversely,  that  per- 
manent interest  in  the  ends  should  be  fost^^ 
through  the  means. 

When  interest  attaches  to  the  end,  hut  not 
to  the  means  for  reaching  it,  we  have  drudgery, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  workman  who  thinks  only 
of  the  dollar,  taking  no  pride  or  interest  in 
the  labour  that  earns  it;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  there  is  interest  in  the  means  but  none 
in  the  end,  we  have  play,  not  work.  Interest 
is  then  only  amusement  When,  however, 
there -is  interest  in  the  end  to  be  attained  by 
activity,  and  also  in  the  means  for  reaehing 
the  end,  we  have  the  type  of  work  desirable 
in  education.  A  direct  interest,  therefore, 
should  be  aroused  in  the  studies  as  the  means 
of  reaching  the  ends  of  education;  this  interest 
when  thoroughly  aroused  has  a  reflex  influence 
in  developing  tnie  ideals  of  life  and  conduct. 
The  mental  attitude  of  the  sculptor  is  ^e 
ideal  one  for  the  pupil,  since  the  interest  he 
feels  in  the  statue  as  an  end  attaches  to  every 
stage  of  its  creation.  When  this  direct  in- 
terest is  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
aesthetic,  then  instruction  becomes  truly  edu- 
cative. See  Educative  Instbuction,  and 
Disposition. 

Literature  :  Hebbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans, 
by  Felkin),  122-99;  Zillsb,  Allg.  Fad., 
330-89;  McMuBBT,  Qen.  Meth.,  49-68; 
De  Qabmo,*  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians, 
chap.  V ;  Dewbt,  Interest  as  related  to  Will 
(2nd  suppl.  of  the   First  Year-book  of  the 
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Herbart  Society) ;  Hasbis,  Profesflor  Dewey 
on  Interest  and  the  Will,  Educ,  Bey.,  May, 
1896  ;  Herbart's  Doctrine  of  Interest,  Ednc. 
Key.,  X.  71 ;  Babnes,  A  Study  of  ChUdren's 
Interests,  Stud,  in  Ednc.;  Shaw,  A  Com- 
paratiye  Study  on  Children's  Interests,  Child- 
Study  Mo.  (July- August  No.,  1896);  Ltjcket, 
Children's  Interests,  North- Western  Mo.,  yii. 

^7i  9<^.  133.  iS^j  221,  245,  30<^>  335;  Bald- 
win, Story  of  the  Mind,  chap,  yiii ;  Asdigo, 
ScL  dell'  Educ.  (1897).  (cneo.) 

Interest  (in  economics):  Qer.  Ztn$;  Fr. 
xnUrH]  Ital.  intereue*  A  payment  for  the 
use  of  capital ;  habitually  expressed  in  terms 
per  cent,  per  unit  of  time. 

Pajrments  in  this  form  were  regarded  with 
graye  disfayour  by  the  canon  law,  and  were 
yeiled  under  the  forms  of  compensation  for 
loss  suffered  by  the  owner  of  the  capital  while 
it  lay  in  others'  hands ;  or  also  of  a  fictitious 
rent-charge  (Ger.  Zina,  Centwi).  But  the 
historical  starting-point  of  the  modem  interest 
system  seems  to  be  found  in  the  contract  of 
assurance  whereby  some  of  the  partners  in  an 
enterprise  would  virtually  insure  the  others 
against  industrial  risks  (compare  Ashley,  ^n^. 
Eeon.  Hist.). 

The  practical  justification  of  interest  is  to 
be  found  in  the  large  amount  of  capital  which 
can  be  utilized  by  this  motiye,  and  the  re- 
latiyely  small  price  which  the  community  has 
to  pay  for  the  results  achieyed.  The  theoreti- 
cal justification  is  more  cufficult.  Some  haye 
sought  to  base  it  on  the  abstinence  of  the 
capitalist ;  others  on  the  productivity  of  the 
capital.  These  productiyity  theories  of  in- 
terest were  in  past  generations  for  the  most 
part  rather  crude;  under  the  influence  of 
the  Austrian  theory  of  yalue  they  have  been 
made  extremely  complex  (compare  Wieser, 
Natural  Vdhie).  Still  others  (Jeyons)  haye 
laid  stress  on  the  economic  yedue  of  time 
as  a  basis  of  interest.  Boehm-Bawerk's 
theory,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  influential 
one  at  the  present  day,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  deyelopment  of  the  ktter  yiew. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  thing 
which  these  authors  explain  has  any  yery 
close  connection  with  the  commercial  pheno- 
menon of  interest,  which  is  really  an  ayerage 
or  commutation  of  profits  rather  than  a  mar- 
ginal increment  of  productivity. 

Literature :  Boehm-Bawbbk,  Kapital  und 

Kapitalzins  (trans.  intoEng.  by  Sn^urt),  a  work 

of  monumental  excellence.  (A.T.H.) 

Znterflwence     [Lat.    inter  +  ferire,    to 

strike]:    Qer.   Interferenz;   Fr.  tnierfhrenee ; 


Ital.  iiUerforenza.  (i)  If  two  sound-waves  of 
the  same  length  are  travelling  in  the  same 
direction,  we  have  a  strengthening  of  the  so«md 
when  the  phases  are  coincident,  and  a  neutrali- 
zation of  sound  when  they  differ  by  half  a 
wave-length.  These  phenomena  are  termed 
phenomena  of  auditory  interference  (Helm- 
holts,  Seneatiane  of  Tone,  160).  See  Beats. 
(2)  Similar  phenomena  arise  from  the  inter- 
ference of  light-waves  (visual  interference). 
Many  natural  colour  effects,  among  them 
iridescence,  are  due  to  the  interference  of  rays 
reflected  from  thin  films  (see  Tyndall,  Light, 
1885,  61). 

(3)  The  word  interference  is  used  analogically 
of  the  mutual  inhibition  or  cancellation  of 
physiological  or  mental  processes,  as  judged 
by  the  results  (see  Bergstrom,  Amer,  J.  of 
Peyehol.,  v.  356,  vi.  433).  Similar  concep- 
tions are  the  Voretellungeconowrrenz  of  the 
Herbartians,  and  the '  interference  of  imitation 
waves '  discussed  by  Tarde,  Lee  loie  de  Vimita- 
tion,  26  ff.    See  Inhibitiok.  (E3.t.) 

^termediate  State  :  G«r.  Zvdeehen- 
zuetand;  Fr.  itat  intemiidiaire ;  Ital.  etato 
intermedio.  The  condition  of  souls  during  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  the  body  and 
the  final  consummation  or  last  judgment 

The  belief  in  an  intermediate  state  is  a 
feature  of  Platonism,  which  connects  it  with 
the  transmigrration  cycle.  The  Stoics  also 
believed  in  a  state  of  soul-existence  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  which  was  to  continue  till 
the  end  of  the  cycle  of  cosmic  existence  to 
which  it  belonged  when  it  ceased  to  exist. 
The  consummation,  then,  was  to  be  dissolution. 
There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  intermediate 
condition  in  Hindu  eschatology.  The  soul 
perishes  at  death,  and  only  Karma  sur- 
vives to  lead  to  a  reincarnation.  The  soul 
does  not  properly  exist  in  the  interval.  Of 
the  Christian  confessions,  the  Roman  Church 
teaches  distinctly  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  purification  (purgatory)  for 
those  who  die  penitent.  Beformed  Chris- 
tianity does  not  dogmatize  on  the  subject, 
though  the  condition  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  judgment  is  conceived  to  be  different 
from  its  condition  after  that  event.  Cf. 
Hades,  and  Puboatoby.  (a.t.o.) 

Zntennittence  Tone  [Lat.  inter +mittere, 
to  send]:  Ger.  Intermittenzlony  Unterbreehr 
unggton;  Fr.  eon  {ton)  d^intermittenee ;  Ital. 
euono  (or  Umo)  d^intemUttema,  If  a  tone  is 
interrupted  at  short  intervals  (by  passing 
a  card,  e.  g.,  to  and  fro  between  a  tuning- 
fork  and  the  ear),  we  have  artificial  Beats 
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(q.  y.) ;  if,  then,  the  intervals  are  made  short 
enoagh,  we  have  not  beats,  but  a  new  tone, 
called  the  intermittenoe  or  interruption  tone. 
The  tone  is  theoretically  important,  as  suggest- 
ing the  origin  of  combination  tones  in  rapid 
beats. 

.  Literature :  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone,  533;  KOnio,  Quelques  Experiences 
d'aooustiqne,  139  ;  Mateb,  Amer.  J.  of  Sci.,  3 
ser.,  viii.  241,  and  Philos.  Mag.,  zltx.  35a,  428  ; 
WtjNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  i.  473, 
476 ;  Ebbinohattb,  P6ychologie,i.3i  2.  (b.b.t.) 
ZnttnuJ  [Lat.  tniemwi] :  Oer.  inner ; 
Fr.  interne ;  ItaL  intemo.  Aa  applied  to  an 
individual  experience  the  term  has  certain 
implications:  (i)  That  conscious  experience 
is  in  some  way  inside  the  body,  and  is  so  con- 
trasted with  things  external  to  the  body,  and 
in  more  refined  thought  with  the  body  itself 
(when  the  '  something  inside  the  body '  comes 
to  be  identified  with  the  brain).  (2)  That 
individual  experience,  as  such,  is  unshared  by 
other  individuals,  and  is  so  contrasted  with 
external  objects  which  can  be  present  to  dif- 
ferent persons.  (3)  That  the  consciousness  of 
experience  is  direct  or  immediate  as  opposed 
to  the  'indirect'  apprehension  of  external 
things  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
See  discussion  under  Expbbibnce;  and  cf 
Intbojection,    and    Kant's    Tebmikoloot 

(6,  7).  (O.F.S.-^.M.B.) 

XnttnuJ  Bpeeoh  (and  Bong) :  Oer. 
inneree  Sprechen  {und  Singen);  Fr.  parole 
(et  efiant)  interieure ;  Ital. jHirofo  or  lingttaggio 
(e  canto)  tn^erm,  endofiuia  (Morselli).  The 
content  when  speech  is  mentally  revived  with 
or  without  actual  utterance.      (J.M.B.-O.F.8.) 

It  indicates  the  class  of  mental  states  denoted 
popularly  by  the  phrases  having  something  to 
say  '  in  mind,'  '  musing,'  '  having  tunes  in 
one's  head  or  ear'  (internal  song),  together 
with  the  part  played  by  such  internal  revivals 
in  actual  speech  or  song.  Cf.  Kikaesthetic 
Equivalents.  For  the  defects  of  speech 
which  arise  from  the  disturbance  of  this  func- 
tion see  Speech  (defects  of),  and  Abotesia. 
The  adoption  of  Morselli's  term  Endophasia 
in  English,  French,  and  Qerman  {Endophcuie) 
is  recommended,  and  with  it  the  term 
Endomusia  is  suggested  for  internal  song 
(melody). 

Literature:  Stbicksr,  Ueber  die  Beweg- 
ungsvorstellungen ;  Ballet,  La  Parole  in- 
t^rieure ;  S^olas,  Les  Troubles  du  Langage 
chez  les  Ali^n^s ;  Janet,  Automatisme  psy- 
chologique,  and  Rev.  Philos.,  Nov.,  1892; 
Bastian,  Brain  as  Organ  of  Mind  ;  Stumpf, 


Tonpsychologie,  i.  Also  (together  with  in- 
ternal song) :  Egqeb,  La  Parole  intMeure ; 
Stbigkeb,  Langage  et  Musique;  Waixa- 
8CHBK,  YtlJBch.  f.  Musikwiss.  (1891),  Heft  i, 
and  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  vL  Heft  i ;  Lotze, 
Medicinische  Psychol.,  480 ;  G.  E.  MOllxb, 
Grundlegung  d.  Psychophysik,  288  ;  Bbaztkb, 
Bev.  Philos.,  Oct.,  1892;  Baldwin,  Ment. 
Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  chap,  ziv, 
and  Philos.  Bev.,  ii.  (1893)  3^9  (^  ^®  ^^^ 
three  many  titles  are  given);  Mobselli, 
Semej.  malat.  ment.  (1895).  The  literature  of 
Aphasia  may  also  be  consulted.  (J.M.B.,  g.f.s.) 

XntemaldoiiAl  Law:  Ger.  Volkerrechi; 
Fr.  droit  international;  Ital.  diritto  inter- 
nazionale.  The  body  of  rules  generally  ob- 
served by  civilized,  sovereign  states  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other,  and  with  one 
another's  citizens  or  subjects.  Less  correctly 
termed  the  law  of  nations.  D'Aguesseau 
was  the  first  to  remark  that  it  was  a  law 
between  nations,  rather  than  a  law  of  nations 
{(Euvree,  iL  337).  Private  international  law  : 
see  Conflict  of  Laws. 

The  iua  fetiale  in  ancient  Bome  was  the 
law  expounded  by  a  priestly  college,  which 
determined  the  circumstances  under  which 
hostilities  might  be  commenced  against  a 
foreign  power,  the  forms  of  declaring  war,  &c. 
It  was  only  a  law  for  Bome.  International 
law  first  grew  into  form  under  the  hand  of 
Grotius,  mainly  through  his  Mare  Ltberum 
(1608)  and  De  lureB^  etPacie  (1624),  and 
received  this  name  from  Bentham  (AfordU 
and  Legidation,  chap.  xvii.  §  25). 

Literature:  Vattel,  Le  Droit  des  Gens, 
&c. ;  Wheatok,  Elements  of  Int.  Law; 
Phillimobe,  Int.  Law ;  Hatttefettills,  Des 
Droits  des  Nations  neutres,  ftc. ;  Field, 
Draft  Outlines  of  an  Int.  Code ;  Bluntschli, 
Das  moderne  Volkerrecht,  ftc. ;  Galvo,  El 
Derecho  Int. ;  Woolset,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  Int.  Law.  (8.E.B.) 

Interpretation  (in  law)  [Lat.  interpre- 
tation :  Ger.  Interpretation,  Erktdrung ;  Fr. 
interpretation ;  Ital.  irUerpreiazione.  The  pro- 
cess of  fixing  the  application  of  legal  rules 
in  particular  ca^es  (Pollock,  Jurisprudence, 
219,  224-5).  I^  ^s  le^  or  authoritative  when 
it  is  the  work  of  the  proper  representatives 
of  the  state;  doctrinal  when  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  grammatical  or  logical  construction 
proceeding  from  a  private  individual.  In 
England  and  the  United  States  the  judicial 
interpretation  of  tbe  law  on  any  point,  hy 
the  highest  court,  is  itself  law,  but  only  as  an 
official  statement  of  what  the  law  is  and  was 
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before  the  decision  upon  that  point  (Markby's 
JSkmenta  of  Law,  §  7  a). 

In  Boman  law  interpretation  was  ordinarily 
sought  in  the  first  instance  from  jurisconsults 
holding  no  official  station,  and  their  opinions, 
certified  for  use  in  court,  were  received  as 
authority.  In  the  early  empire  a  legal  sanction 
was  given  to  such  opinions,  when  proceeding 
from  certain  persons  who  were  invested  with 
the  itu  rupondendij  or  found  in  certain  trea- 
tises. In  countries  following  the  principles  of 
the  civil  law,  judicial  precedents,  in  the  line 
of  interpretation,  have  little  weight  except 
that  due  to  their  intrinsic  reasonableness. 

LiiertxHtre:  PuFHSimOBF,  De  Officio  Ho- 
minis  et  Civis,  i.  chap,  zvii,  de  Interpreta- 
tione ;  Wolff,  Inst,  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nations,  ii.  chap,  xix,  de  Inters 
pretatione;  Libbbb,  Hermeneutics ;  Dwab- 
BI8,  Statutes  and  Judicial  Interpret.;  Boh, 
Instituzioni  del  Diritto  pubblico  intema- 
zionale.  (s.£.b.) 

ZntennildaotiTa  [Lat.  ttUer  +  mbiediMf 
thrown  under] :  Ger.intermibjeeHv;  Fr.inUr- 
subjedif;  ItaJ.  itUersuggeUivo.  (i)  Applied 
to  '  intercourse '  between  different  conscious- 
nesses at  any  stage  of  their  development 
(Ward,  Naiurdlism  and  AgnoHicism). 

(2)  Applied  to  what  is  immediately  present 
in  each  individual  consciousness  (was  jeder  in 
fieinem  Bewusstsein  unmittelbar  vorfindet; 
Yolkelt,  Erfahrung  und  Dmheny  42 ;  quoted 
by  Eisler,  Worterh.  d,  phiHoa.  Begriffey  sub 
verbo).  (j.m.b.) 

Zn^arval  [Lat.  ifUervaUufn,  a  space  be- 
tween]: Qer.  ZwUehenzeit,  IrUervall;  Fr. 
ifUervaUe;  Ital.  intervaUo.  (i)  The  time 
between  two  concrete  events  abstracted  from 
the  intervening  events :  a  duration  concretely 
determined. 

Psychologically,  an  interval  is  always  de- 
termined as  a  relative  function  of  the  events 
from  which  it  is  abstracted ;  objectively,  an 
interval  is  determined  by  a  controlled  series  of 
events  (chronometric  devices).    (J.BC.B.,  o.f.8.) 

(2)  In  experiments  upon  the  temporal  con- 
sciousness: the  'filled'  or  'empty'  duration 
lying  between  two  limiting  stimuli.  See  Timb 
Sensx. 

Literature  (to  2) :  on  the  'just  noticeable 
interval '  see  Mach,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad., 
2,  li.  142  ;  ExKBB,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  zi  403  ; 
Hamlin,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  vi.  564 ;  Wundt, 
Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  390  ff. ;  Wstxb, 
Philos.  Stud.,  xiv.  616,  xv.  67.  (b.b.t.) 

Interval  (in  music).  A  musical  term 
for  difference  of  pitch  between  two  tones. 


'  When  two  notes  have  different  pitch  numbers 
there  is  said  to  be  an  interval  between  them ' 
(Helmholtz,  Seneatione  of  Tone,  13). 

The  intervals  of  the  musical  scale  are  shaiply 
defined,  and  have,  besides  their  distinctive 
names  ('  octave,' '  fifth,'  Ac),  various  technical 
characterizations,  as  harmonic  and  melodic, 
simple  and  compound,  augmented  and  dimin- 
ished, consonant  and  dissonant,  &c.  Psycho- 
physics  has  borrowed  the  word  'interval' 
from  music,  but  employs  it  more  freely,  with 
sole  reference  to  vibration  ratios  (Stumpf, 
Tonpsychologie,  ii.  135).  (B3.t.) 

Zntoxioation  [Lat.  ifUoxiecUue,  poisoned] : 
Qer.  Beratuchung;  Fr.  enivremerU;  Ital. 
trUoeeieazione.  (i)  The  effects  of  certain  drugs 
or  poisons. 

(2)  Frequently  limited  to  alcoholic  in- 
toxication. 

The  state  of  intoxication  usually  makes 
itself  felt  soon  after  the  absorption  of  the 
toxic  substance.  The  mental  symptoms  which 
characterize  it  differ  considerably  according 
to  the  poison  used;  but  a  very  typical  charac- 
teristic is  a  state  of  excitement,  release  of 
inhibition,  unrestrained  conduct,  inactivity, 
exaltation,  incoherence.  But  these  are  only 
the  characteristics  outwardly  most  conspicu- 
ous; effects  often  differing  firom  those  just 
mentioned,  and  extending  into  less  obvious 
alteration  in  mental  processes,  characterize 
the  various  forms  of  drug  intoxication.  These 
are  described  in  general,  and  with  regard 
to  the  more  important  intoxicants,  under 
Psychic  Effect  of  Dbugs.  For  the  effects 
produced  by  alcohol,  see  Alcoholism.  For 
further  details  consult  the  works  cited  under 
those  topics.  (J«J*) 

ZntnuMleetioiL  [Lat.  intra,  within,  + 
seleetio] :  Ger.  Intraeilection,  Kampf  der  Tetls 
(Roux);  Fr.  selection  interne;  Ital.  eelessione 
interna.  A  process,  held  to  be  analogous  to 
that  of  natural  selection,  by  which  the  fittest 
cells,  tissues,  or  parts  within  an  organism 
prevail  over  others  and  ultimately  supplant 
them. 

Incidentally  employed  by  Herbert  Spencer 
in  i860  as  an  illustration  in  discussing  social 
phenomena;  the  conception  is  generally 
attributed  to  Wilhelm  Roux,  1881,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Weismann,  to  whom  the  term 
is  due.  Weismann  thus  summarizes:  'Just 
as  there  is  a  struggle  for  survival  among  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  and  the  fittest  are 
victorious,  so  also  do  even  the  smallest  living 
particles  within  the  organism — not  only  cella 
and  tissues,  but  also  the  smallest  living  particles 
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or  *' biophorea  ** — ecmtend  with  one  another, 
and  thoee  that  sacceed  best  in  aecuring  food 
and  place  grow  and  multiply  rapidly,  and  so 
displace  those  that  are  less  suitably  equipped.' 
Weismann  subsequently  suggested  the  phrase 
*  histonal  selection  *  for  this  process,  and  finally 
reached  the  hypothesis  of  struggle  between 
the  germinal  elements.  He  speaks  of  the  three 
principal  stages  of  selection  as  (i)  Imdividual 
(Ger.  Personal-)  Selbction  (Darwin  and  Wal- 
lace); (a)  Histonal  Selection  (Roux);  and  (3) 
GxBMnrAL  Sblection  (Weismann).  See  those 
topics ;  also  Sblsgtion,  and  Ezjstekcb 
(struggle  for)L  The  particular  case  of  the 
selection  of  alternative  functions,  such  as 
moYements,  has  been  called  Functional  Selec- 
tion (see  Excess). 

LiUratwre :  Hebbebt  Spekceb,  The  Social 
Organism,  Westminster  Rev.  (i860);  W. 
Roux,  Der  Kampf  der  Theile  im  Organismus 
(1881);  A.  Weismaxn,  Effect  of  External  In- 
fluences upon  Development,  Romanes  Lecture 
( 1 894),  and  Gkrminal  Selection,  Monist  ( 1 895) ; 
Delaoe,  La  Structure  du  Protoplasma,  &c. ; 
Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race  (2nd  ed.),  chap.  vii.  (c.ll.h.) 

Zntriiudo  (i)  and  (2)  Sztrinale  [Lat. 
inr  and  exirifueeua] :  Ger.  innerlich  (or  weserU- 
Itch)  and  dtuserlieh;  Fr.  ui-  and  extrintl^que] 
Ital.  tn-  and  etitHnseeo.  (i)  Necessarily,  and 
(2)  not  necessarily,  belonging  to  a  thing  or 
object  of  thought.  (j.h.b.) 

Xntrijudo  TaliM:  Qter.  innerer  Werth; 
Fr.  valeur  inirina^que ;  Ital.  valare  intrtnseeo, 
WoBTH  (q.v.)  which  belongs  to  an  object  or 
action  in  itself  and  is  not  due  to  its  tendency 
to  lead  to  some  other  object,  or  to  promote 
ti  result.  (W.B.S.) 

ZntrqJectioiL  [Lat.  intro^  within,  +  <^i^^^i 
to  throw] :  Oer.  Introjedion ;  Fr.  intrajec- 
Hon;  Ital.  inirqjeaione.  The  name  given  by 
Richard  Avenarius  to  a  certain  theory,  which 
he  considers  fallacious,  of  the  relation  between 
the  cognitive  consciousness  of  the  individual 
and  the  external  world  cognized  by  it.  This 
theory  rests  upon  two  assumptions:  (i)  that 
the  individual  consciousness  is  locally  enclosed 
within  the  individual  organism ;  (2)  that  its 
presentations  of  external  things  are  merely 
internal  images  or  copies  of  these  things, 
taken  to  be  so  by  reason  of  the  process 
described  below. 

*  Introjection '  is  closely  akin  to  that  *  ideal 
philosophy'  which  Reid  ascribes  to  his  pre- 
decessors, and  in  particular  to  Descartes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Reid  was   largely   right  in   his 


account  of  the  position  of  these  philoaoplnen. 
In  the  case  of  Descartes,  we  may  refer  to  fais 
theory  of '  ideas '  in  the  corporeal  phantasy  to 
which  the  mind  directly  applies  itael(  and 
which  intervene    between    it    and  eztenal 
things.     Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Csotesian 
philosophy  is  dominated    by   the  antitlieEaa 
between  '  ideas '  as  objects  that  lie  exdnsKTely 
within  subjective  consciousness,  constitatii]^ 
its  private  property,  and  the  world  oatsicie 
which  these  ideas  are  supposed  to  resemUe 
or  to  which  they  correspond.     Further,  it  is 
clear  that  Descartes  is  apt  to  confuee  eadt- 
tenoe  within  the  individual  ocmseioasnefla  with 
existence  within  the  individual  organiam.  The 
soul  is  for  him   situated  within   the  pineal 
gland,  and  it  cannot  directly  cognize  matedal 
objects  unless  they  are  in  local  praximity  to 
it.    As  for  Locke,  we  may  refer  to  a  passage 
quoted  by  Reid :  '  Methinks  the  understand- 
ing is  not  much  unlike  a  closet  wholly  abut 
from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left 
to  let  in  external   visible  resemblaneea  or 
ideas  of  things  without.     Would  the  picture 
coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there, 
and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occa- 
sion, it  would  very  much  resemble  the  under- 
standing of  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objects 
of  sight  and  the  ideas  of  them.'     The  same 
kind  of  assumption  is  illustrated  by  Hamil- 
ton's theory  that  the  primary  qualities  are 
perceived  as  4n  our  organism,'  and  by  his 
doctrine  of  sense-perception  throughout  (his 
ed.  of  Reid,  ii.  881). 

Avenarius  describes  and  analyses  this  point 
of  view  with  great  precision,  and  he  shows 
that  it  must  emerge  naturally  and  necessarily 
at  a  certain  stage  of  mental  growth.  This 
feature  of  his  theory  has  been  considered  especi- 
ally original,  and  it  is  this  to  which  many  of 
the  expositions  of  introjection  as  a  process 
have  been  confined.  He  also  shows  the  essen- 
tial fallacy  involved  in  it,  and  traces  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  this  fisllacy  in 
philosophy  and  psychology.  But  Avenarius 
was  anticipated,  on  the  psychological  side  at 
least,  by  Herbart.  Herbart,  in  his  account  of 
the  growth  of  self-consciousneas,  traces  the 
emergence  of  a  point  of  view  essentiaUy  the 
same  as  that  which  Avenarius  calls  introjec- 
tion. '  The  child  at  a  certain  stage  comes  to 
distinguish  between  those  living  things  which 
contain  within  them  representations  of  things 
external  to  them  and  those  which  do  not' 
This  point  of  view  is  crude,  but  it  constitutes 
an  essential  step  in  the  development  of  the 
consciousness  of  self.     The  mode  in  x^hich  it 
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originates  will  be  most  clearly  exhibited  by 
an  e3uunple.  '  A  child  sees  a  dog  run  away 
from  a  stick  which  is  raised  to  strike  it.  He 
figures  the  stick  as  present  to  the  dog,  i.  e.  as 
in  some  sense  inside  the  dog.  Otherwise  the 
dog  would  not  run  away  (for  iu  running  away 
it  is  moved  from  within,  not  from  without).' 
But  it  is  obviously  not  the  real  stick  which  he 
thinks  of  in  this  way;  for  he  sees  the  real 
stick  outside  of  the  dog.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
unreal  stick,  i.  e.  the  representation  or  image 
or  idea  of  the  stick.  For  an  image  is  that 
which  is  like  a  thing  and  is  nevertheless  not 
ibe  thing  itself.  Thus  the  child  regards  the 
dog  aa  having  a  representation  in  the  way  of 
an  image  or  copy  of  what  is  without  it.  This 
point  of  view,  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by 
observation  of  other  living  things,  he  easily 
and  inevitably  transfers  to  his  own  case, 
inasmuch  as  he  comports  himself  towards 
external  things  in  an  essentially  similar  way. 
He  is  now,  therefore,  able  to  regard  the  various 
objects  of  his  consciousness  as  representative 
images  of  something  other  than  themselves. 
These  images  he  can  carry  about  inside  him, 
whether  the  reality  they  represent  is  present 
to  his  senses  or  not.  He  thus  has  an  idea  of 
what  an  idea  or  perception  is.  It  is  the 
counterpart  inside  him  of  a  thing  outside 
him.  The  conception  is  crude  and  inaccurate, 
and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  reflective  criti- 
cism. But  it  is  none  the  less  an  indispensable 
step  in  the  development  of  self-consciousness 
(Herbart,  Psychol,  cds  Wise.,  §  1 33).  Avenarius 
gives  the  name  introjection  to  the  view  which 
results  from  the  carrying  over  to  or  into  one's 
own  body  of  this  dualism  between  images  and 
things. 

As  Beid  waged  war  on  the  '  ideal  theory,' 
so  Avenarius  wages  war  on  the  philosophical 
and  psychological  developments  of  '  introjec- 
tion '  aa  a  point  of  view.  He  opposes  to  it 
the  doctrine  of '  essential  co-ordination.'  The 
self  and  the  environment  of  which  it  takes 
cognizance  are  in  direct  and  essential  rela- 
tion. The  one  cannot  exist  apart  from  the 
other.  When  a  man  says  that  he  sees  a  tree 
before  him,  he  means  the  actual  tree,  not  an 
image  of  it.  He  means  that  he  sees  something 
outside  him,  not  inside  him.  He  ought  to 
interpret  the  same  words  as  used  by  another 
man  in  strictly  the  same  sense.  He  ought  to 
infer  from  them  that  the  other  man  sees  a  tree 
outside  him,  and  not  a  picture  of  the  tree 
inside  him.     To  adopt  the  second  alternative 


words  depends  on  the  analogy  of  our  own 
experience.  Bat  in  our  own  experience  the 
object  as  part  of  our  own  external  environment 
is  the  object  seen ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  absent, 
the  seeing  of  it  is  logically  abolished  also. 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  other  man,  wa  must 
infer  that  what  he  sees  is  part  of  his  external 
environment,  not  a  complex  of  sensations 
inside  him  (e.g.  somehow  localized  in  his 
brain)  and  'projected'  outside  him*  The 
fallacy  of  introjection  does  not  end  here. 
Avenarius,  like  Herbart,  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  point  of  view  gained  first  by 
a  crude  inference  from  the  actions  of  our 
fellow  men  or  of  animals  is  transferred  by  a 
back-stroke  to  ourselves.  Hence  the  introjec- 
tion theory  may  be  expressed  in  the  general 
formula,  *  all  perceived  parts  of  our  environ- 
ment— aa  perceived — are  nothing  but  presen- 
tations in  us'  (B.  Avenarius,  'Bemerkungen 
zum  Begriff  des  Qegenstandes  der  Psycho- 
logie,'  in  VUjeeh,  /.  wiss,  Pkilos.,  xviii.  143  ff.). 

Literature:  Avsnabius,  as  cited,  also 
Menschlicher  Weltbegriff,  and  Krit.  d.  reinen 
Erfahrung.  For  a  brief  statement  in  English 
see  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  ii. 
172  ;  also  Baldwin  (for  a  development  some- 
what similar),  Meat.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and 
the  Bace,  chap.  xi.  §  3.  (G.F.s.) 

The  point  of  view  of  introjection  is  defended 
(as  against  Avenarius)  by  Jerusalem  {(/r- 
iheilsfunction ;  see  also  in  Viljseh,  /.  wise. 
Fhiloe,,  xviii.  170),  who  calls  his  own  theory 
of  judgment  '  Introjectionstheorie.'  See  also 
the  notice,  with  citations,  in  Eisler,  Worterb, 
d.  philos.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  (J.M.B.) 

Introspection  [Lat.  tntro,  within,  -h  speduSf 
seen]:  Qer.  irmere  Wahmehmimg,  Sdbstbeoih 
aehtung ;  Fr.  introspection,  observation  interne; 
Ital.  introspezione,  cosdenza  riflessa  in  s^. 
Attention  on  the  part  of  an  individual  to 
his  own  mental  states  and  processes,  as  they 
occur,  with  a  view  of  knowing  more  about 
them. 

Locke  uses  the  term  reflection  for  'the 
notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  opera- 
tions '  {Essay,  ii.  chap.  i.  §  4).  Other  writers 
speak  of  an  '  inner  sense '  or  '  inner  percep- 
tion.' The  suggested  analogy  to '  outer  sense ' 
and  *  outer  perception '  is  misleading. 

LiUraiiu/re :  see  Intbosfectivx  Hbthod. 

(0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

ZntrospectiTO  Xotliod:  Qer.  Methods 
der  inneren  W<thmehmung  (or  Sdbstbeobach- 
tung) ;  Fr.  mithode  introspective ;  Ital.  metodo 
tntroipettivo.     The  systematic  use   of  intro- 


is  the  fallacy  of  introjection.     It  is  a  fallacy 

because  the  interpretation   of  another  man's  |  spection  for  scientific  purposes. 
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The  introspeotive  method  is  essential  to 
psychology,  and  it  has  been  followed  by 
psychological  writers  in  all  ages,  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle  downward.  A  main  advantage 
of  the  method  of  experiment  in  psychology  is 
that  it  gives  opportunity  for  introspection 
under  test  conditions.  Some  psychologists 
may  be  called  introspective  in  a  special  sense, 
because  they  make  more  exclusive  use  of 
the  method  than  others.  Among  these  are 
St.  Augustine,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
and  the  earlier  English  psychologists  in  general. 
But  no  psychologist  ever  confined  his  procedure 
to  mere  introspection.  It  was  always  more 
or  less  supplemented  by  inference  from  re- 
sulting products  to  producing  processes, 
and  by  observation  of  the  manifestations  of 
mental  process  iu  other  minds.     Cf.  Pbtgho- 

LOOT. 

Liieraiwre\  Bbnske.  Die  neue  Psychol., 
Aufsatze  i  und  2;  Hxbbabt,  Psychol,  als 
Wiss.,  Zweiter  Theil,Erster  Abschnitt,  chap,  v ; 
Brsktano,  Psychol.,  chap,  ii ;  James,  Princ. 
of  Psychol.,  i.  1 15  f* ;  Ladd,  Psychol.,  Descrip. 
and  Explan.,  chap,  ii;  Vignou,  La  legge 
fondamentale  dell'  intelligenza  (1876);  Villa, 
Psicol.  contemporanea ;  and  textbooks  of 
psychology  in  general.  (o.f.s.) 

Zntiiition  [Lat.  intueri,  to  look  at]  :  Oer. 
AnBchatwng,  Intuition  (see  Tebminoloot, 
Qerman,  sub  verbo);  Fr.intuiHon;  Ital.  intuito, 
iniuizione.  (i)  Sense  intuition:  the  final 
stage  in  the  mental  determination  of  an  ex- 
ternal object,  consisting  in  a  synthesis  of 
elements  in  space  and  time. 

This  meaning  is  in  so  far  common  with  the 
philosophical  meaning  of  intuition  that  it 
leaves  open  to  analysis  the  discovery  of  the 
sensational  and  other  elements  which  go  into 
the  determination,  and  in  defeiult  of  such 
analysis  makes  the  intuition  of  objects  an  act 
of  direct  apprehension.  See  Intuition  (in 
philosophy). 

(2)  Motor  intuition :  ready  command  of 
a  complex  action  or  series  of  actions  inde- 
pendently of  conscious  preparation ;  and  the 
act  itself  considered  as  a  motor  synthesis. 

Applied  to  the  act  itself  which  is  thus 
performed;  a  phrase  which  corresponds  to 
percept,  the  object  of  sense-intuition.  Some 
writers  use  synergy  for  the  process  of  motor 
synthesis  itself,  and  synerg  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  resulting  action,  co-ordinate 
with  percept.  This  would  be  convenient  in 
various  discussions,  such  as  the  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  the  '  synerg '  in  npraxia,  the  relation 


percept  and  synerg — in  all  concrete  determioft- 
tions  of  objects.  The  adjective  form, '  syner- 
gic,' would  also  lend  itself  to  use. 

Literatttre :  sense  intuition :  see  the 
general  works  on  psychology  and  the  titles 
given  under  Extebkal  Wosld,  Pkbcsftiok, 
and  Episteholoot.  Motor  intniticm:  be- 
sides the  foregoing,  see  the  titles  under 
Habit,  Stkeboy,  and  Apbaxia;  also  Wabo, 
Mind,  July,  1893,  ^^^  ^^^-y  '^94 1  Mt)Br8TEB- 
bebo,  Die  Willenshandlung ;  Mosci,  Le  forme 
deir  iniuizione  (188 1).  (jr.K3.,  6.P.S.) 

Intuition  (in  educational  method). 
Primarily,  the  grasp  of  knowledge  throup:]i 
the  use  of  the  senses ;  concrete  ways  of  ap- 
prehending knowledge. 

The  middle  ages  had  departed  far  from 
sense  methods  of  teaching ;  they  emphaaned 
the  word  or  the  symbc^  above  the  thing 
symbolized.  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  brought 
the  world  of  words  and  that  of  things  into 
intimate  relation  again,  by  laying  much  stress 
on  sense-perception  in  education.  Herbart 
made  a  further  advance  by  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  apperception,  llie  perception  itself 
is  important  only  when  fully  apprehended. 
Cf.  Method. 

Literature:  Comekittb,  The  Great  Didactic; 
Pestalozzi,  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Chil- 
dren ;  BowEN,  Froebel,  4, 156, 159  ;  Bossn- 
KBANZ,  Philos.  of  Educ,  76-81.  (CDee.) 

Intuition  (moral) :  Ger.  siUliche  IfUwitum; 
Fr.  intuition  morale;  Ital.  intuizione  morale. 
The  immediate  apprehension,  apart  from  ex- 
perience, of  moral  principles  or  of  the  moral 
quality  of  action. 

Whether  there  are  any  moral  intuitions, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  question  of 
controversy  between  intuitive  and  empirical 
writers ;  whether,  if  there  are  such  intuitions, 
they  are  perceptions  of  the  moral  quality  of 
particular  actions,  or  of  general  principles  of 
morality,  is  a  question  which  divides  the  in- 
tuitionist  writers  themselves.  See  Intui- 
tional Ethics.  (wjb.s.) 

Intuition  (in  philosophy) :  Ger.  Intuition, 
Anschauung  (see  Tebionologt,  German); 
Fr.  intuition ;  Ital.  intuizione,  intuito.  Im- 
mediate or  direct  apprehension,  perception, 
judgment,  cognition,  and  the  results  of  such 
processes. 

The  root-idea  of  this  term  is  that  of 
directness  or  Immediacy  (q.v.,  different 
forms)  in  contrast  to  abstractive  or  repte- 
sentative  knowledge,  or,  more  frequently,  to 
forms  of  knowledge  which  are  mediated  by 


of  motor  and  sensory  elements — that  is,  of  la  discursive  process.     This  fundamental  idea 
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appears  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  tbe  various 
senses  in  which  the  term  is  used. 

(i)  Of  sense-perception:  to  denote  its 
presumed  immediacy;  to  denote  perception 
proper  as  objective  in  contrast  to  sensation  as 
subjective ;  to  denote  the  perception  of  present 
objects  in  contrast  to  reproductive  and  pro- 
ductive imagination ;  to  denote  the  perception 
of  individual  objects  in  contrast  to  conception 
and  thought.  Sensuous  cognition  in  general 
is  sometimes  termed  sense-intuition  or  intui- 
tive knowledge.  See  Intuition  (second  topic 
above).  (2 )  Of  self-consciousness  as  the  percep- 
tion of  inner  states  (internal  sense).  Also,  by 
many  writers,  of  self-consciousness  as  the 
perception  of  the  ego :  see  below,  (5).  (3)  In 
aesthetics :  to  designate  the  act  of  aesthetic 
appreciation  or  contemplation,  or  the  insight 
of  the  artist  into  aesthetic  values.  (4)  Of 
cognition  or  knowledge :  to  denote  sense-percep- 
tion or  self-consciousness,  see  above,  ( i )  and  (  2  ) ; 
to  distinguish  intuitive  knowledge,  in  which 
all  the  component  elements  can  be  directly 
presented,  from  symbolic  knowledge  (Leibnitz, 
Afeditationes  de  Cagnitione,  Veritate  et  Ideis, 
1684);  to  denote  the  immediate  perception 
of  the  connection  between  subject  and  predi- 
cate, this  connection  being  conceived  as  the 
essence  of  knowledge  (Locke,  Essay  ecneeming 
Human  Understanding,  IV.  ii.  i);  to  denote 
the  knowledge  of  first  truths,  see  below,  (5). 
(5)  To  denote  original,  self-evident,  and  neces- 
sary first  principle-s,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  the  (primary)  consciousness  of 
them  (Sir  William  Hamilton,  Beid's  Works, 
note  A,  V.  3;  see  also  Intuitionalism).  (6)  By 
Kant,  who  distinguished  between  empirical 
intuitions  of  objects  through  sensation 
(empirische  Anschauungen,  intuitions  a  posts- 
riori)  and  pure  intuition  (intuition  a  priori : 
space  and  time  as  the  form  of  sensibility; 
Krii,  d.  reinen  Vemunft,  Werks,  Hartenstein, 
2nd  ed.,  iii.  55-6,  60,  65).  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  high  authorities  have  of 
late  questioned  the  equivalence  of  intuition 
and  the  Kantian  Anschauung  (£.  Caird, 
The  Crii.  FhUos,  of  Kant,  1889,  i.  p.  zi;  see 
also  Kant's  Tebionoloot).  (7)  In  the 
phrase  intellectual  intuition:  to  denote  an 
immediate  function  of  thought  or  understand- 
ing akin  to  the  direct  perception  of  sense. 
Such  would  be  required,  according  to  Kant, 
to  secure  a  positive  knowledge  of  things-in- 
thexnselves,  while  the  absence  of  it  is  the 
condition  which  necessitates  for  human  under- 
standing the  distinction  between  mechanism 
and  teleology  as  well  as  between  possibility 


and  actuality,  necessity  and  contingency 
{Werks,  Hartenstein,  2nd  ed.,  iii.  216—24, 
V.  408-23).  Fichte  ascribes  to  intellectual 
intuition  the  self-knowledge  of  the  ego; 
Schelling  makes  it  the  medium  of  man's 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  {Philos,  Briefs 
U.  Dogmatismus  u.  Eritieismus,  viii).  See 
also  below,  (8).  (8)  To  denote  the  spiritual 
illumination  of  the  mystics  and  the  supernal 
vision  of  Qod.  Intellectual  intuition  is  used 
in  this  sense  among  the  German  mystics. 
The  term  without  the  adjective  is  employed 
also,  by  many  writers  who  are  not  to  be 
classed  as  mystics,  to  describe  the  moral  and 
the  religious  consciousness  considered  as  im- 
mediate organs  of  spiritual  truth. 

Literature:  general  works  on  philosophy 
and  psychology ;  references  under  Intui- 
T10NI8H,  and  the  other  topics  Intuition; 
Ei8L£B,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,  'An- 
schauung.' (A.cJL.jrr.) 

Zntuitioiial  Ethics:  Ger.  Intvitions* 
Ethik;  Fr.  morale  (or  ithique)  intuitive  (or 
intuitionnisteS ;  Ital.  etioa  intuitiva,  Anj 
theory  which  recognizes  moral  intuitions. 
See  £thical  Theobieb. 

Intuitional  ethics  depends  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  man  has  a  special  faculty  or 
capacity  for  recognizing  moral  distinctions. 
According  to  the  different  views  held  as  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  this  faculty,  three 
main  forms  of  intuitional  ethics  have  been 
distinguished:  (i)  aesthetic  or  perceptional 
intuitionism,  according  to  which  the  moral 
value  of  particular  actions  and  affections  is 
apprehended  intuitively  either  singly  (as  held 
by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson)  or  relatively 
to  one  another  (as  in  the  view  of  Martineau, 
Tf/pes  of  Ethical  Theory,  1885,  that  motives 
or  stimuli  to  action  form  a  sort  of  moral 
hierarchy,  in  which  the  preference  of  a  lower 
to  a  higher  is  always  condemned,  and  the 
preference  of  a  higher  to  a  lower  always  ap- 
proved by  conscience);  (2^  dogmatic  intui- 
tionism (the  common  scholastic  theory,  and 
the  view  of  Butler  in  his  Dissertation  on 
Virtue,  of  Richard  Price  and  Thomas  Reid, 
and  more  recently  of  McCosh  and  Calder- 
wood),  according  to  which  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  classes  or  kinds  of  actions — or, 
as  some  writers  hold,  of  classes  or  kinds  of 
motives — is  intuitively  known;  (3)  philo- 
sophical intuitionism,  in  which  a  complete 
synthesis  of  practical  rules  is  sought,  and  the 
practical  reason  or  conscience  is  held  to  lay 
down  one  universal  rule  capable  of  dis* 
tinguishing  good  from  evil  (e.g.  the  cate- 
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gorical  imperative  of  Kant).  Cf.  Sidgwick, 
Mdk.  ofEik,,  I.  yi,  viii;  III.  (w.b.8.) 

Intttitionlwn  or  Intaitionallwn  ;  Qer. 
IiUuitionimMM ;  Fr.  itUuUumnMme ;  Ital.  in- 
tuizionUmo,  (i)  These  terms  are  Bometimes 
employed  to  describe  that  form  of  ethical  and 
religions  philosophy  which  looks  on  the  moral 
and  the  religions  nature  as  immediate  organs 
of  spiritual  tmth.  See  Intuitiov  (in  philo- 
sophy), 8. 

(a)  They  are  also  used  in  designation  of 
syrtems  of  philosophy  which  are  based  npon 
an  (assumed)  intellectual  intuition  of  absolute 
reality.    See  Intuitioh  (7). 

(3)  They  are  employed  most  specifically, 
and  most  frequently  in  the  history  of  later 
modem  thought,  to  denote  the  philosophy 
which  makes  knowledge  and  life  dependent 
on  a  body  of  immediately  given  self-evident 
and  necessary  first  truths.    See  Intuition  (5). 

These  last  constitute  the  fundamental 
principles  alike  of  theory  and  of  practice. 
They  are  held  to  be  independent  of  experience, 
that  they  are  not  derived  from  it  nor 


in 


established  by  it,  but  supply  it  with  a  basis 
and  with  norms,  and  so  make  it  possible. 
Afisociationism,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on 
these  principles  and  their  apparent  evidence 
as  products  of  experience;  while  evolution, 
enlarging  the  doctrine  of  associationism  by 
the  addition  of  heredity,  views  them  as 
native  to  the  individual  but  developed  in 
the  race  (Spencer,  Prine.  of  Psydujl,,  §  ao8 ; 
Prine,  of  Eth.,  §§  40-7).  The  intuitive 
first  truths  are  variously  enumerated  by 
different  writers.  All  intuitionalists  may  be 
said  to  include  under  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  the  formal  (concepts  and)  judg- 
ments which  make  up  the  organic  framework 
of  thought,  although  the  list  is  variously 
drawn  (the  causal  principle  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  which  is  postulated  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  universality  after  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  logic  and  mathematics).  Others, 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
school,  add  to  these  principles  judgments  (or 
perceptions)  of  content,  maintaining,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  is  an  immediate,  self-evident, 
and  necessary  knowledge  of  external  reality,  or, 
at  least,  that  sense-perception  includes  such  a 
factor  among  others,  that  self-consciousness 
supplies  a  direct  and  indubitable  cognition  of 
the  ego,  &c.  The  existence  of  intuitive  first 
principles  of  religion  is  also  asserted,  but  less 
frequently:  the  majority  of  intuitionalistic 
thinkers,  for  instance,  now  recognise  that 
there  is  no  immediate  intuition  of  €k)d. 


Cf.  Intuitional  Ethics,  A  pbiobi,  Assck 
ciATiONiSM,  Common  Senbb,  Innatb  Ibkas, 
Intuition,  Realism,  Scottish  Philobofht, 
and  Tests  of  Tbuth. 

Liieraiure:  Th.  Reid,  Intelleetnal  aad 
Active  Powers;  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Reid's 
Works,  note  A;  J.  S.  Mill,  Exam,  of 
Hamilton's  Philos. ;  J.  McCosh,  The  Sooiti^ 
Philos.,  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  and  Reai- 
listic  Philos.;  H.  Caldbbwood,  HandK  of 
Mor.  Philos.;  H.  Sidowiok,  Meth.  of  Etfa., 
iii;  J.  Mabtinxau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory, 
ii ;  R.  Flint,  Theism,  79-86,  and  Appendix 
X.  (A.cJLjr.) 

Besides  the  Scottish  philosophers  proper — 
and  their  successors — by  whom  the  intnitioiia] 
philosophy  has  been  developed  under  that  name, 
a  point  of  view  essentially  intuitional  has 
been  held  by  certain  French  realistic  thinkers 
(Laromigui^re,  Maine  de  Biran,  Cousin, 
Janet)  who  were  influenced  directly  by  Raid. 
A  similar  influence  has  coloured  philosophy 
in  America  (McCoeh,  Porter,  Hopkuis). 
Intuition  has  further  lent  itself  in  turn  to  the 
uses  of  theological  philosophy,  both  Gaibolie 
and  Protestant,  most  conspicuously  again  in 
Scotland  and  tiie  United  States,  in  both  of 
which  countries,  however,  the  intuitionalistic 
and  realistic  point  of  view  is  rapidly  yielding 
to  certain  forms  of  idealistic  thought,   (jt.m^b.) 

ZntnitlTe  Morftlitj:  see  Intuition 
(moral). 

TnTftgination  [Lat.  in + vagina^  a  sheath] : 
Ger.  EinHulpung;  Fr.  invaginaHon;  ItaL 
invaginazione,  llie  inpushing  or  foldiog 
process  whereby  a  simple  cell-layer  may  mora 
or  less  completely  enclose  a  cavity. 

In  development  many  organs  arise  by  in- 
vagination, and  the  hollow  vesicle  or  Blasto- 
SPHBBE  (q.  V.)  ]a  thus  generally  converted 
into  a  two-layered  cup  or  Gastbula 
(q.  v.). 

The  generalization  that  the  formation  of 
a  two-layered  Blabtodbbm  (q.  v.)  is  typically 
produced  by  the  invagiaation  of  a  hollow 
spherical  one-layered  vesicle  is  due  to  Haeckel. 
See  Gastbaba  Theobt. 

Literature:  Haecksl,  GenereUe  Morphol. 

ii866^;  F.  M.  Balfoub,  Compar.  Embryol. 
1880);     and    the    citations    given     under 
Embbto.  (C.L&JL-£^G.) 

ZnTariabilitj :  see  Yabiablx,  and  Uni- 

FOBMITT. 

ZnTWition  [Lat.  in  +  vinire,  to  find]  :  Ger. 
( i)j(2)Eifindung{ErdidUung),{2)£rn£uenmff 
(Barth);  Ft.  invention ;  Ital.  mvsnstOfM.  (1) 
In  psychology:  a  relatively  new  determina- 
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tion  in  the  sphere  of  imagination  and  thought, 
judged  bj  the  thinker  to  be  tme  or  Tain- 
able. 

InTentions  are,  in  a  general  way,  distin- 
guished from  mere  fancies,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  their  aceeptance  as  true  or  valuable ;  and 
they  are  more  than  the  reinstatement  of  old 
thoughts,  being  'relatively  new.'  Narrower 
restriction  of  the  term  would  bring  it  within 
the  range  of  controversy.  Some  of  the 
questions  which  arise  about  invention  are: 
the  distinction  of  inventions  from  other  sorts 
of  mental  constructions  within  the  so-called 
imaginative  function;  the  process  of  selec- 
tion of  inventions  as  true  or  valuable; 
the  mechanism  in  general  whereby  relative 
novelty  is  reached ;  the  plane  of  attainment 
from  which  the  particular  invention  is  pro- 
jected; the  relative  independence  of  the 
individual  thinker  in  appraising  his  in- 
ventions, as  over  against  the  influence  of 
social  suggestion.  The  terms  Siblsction 
(mental),  Sslectivx  Thinking,  Detbbmika- 
TiON  (mental),  Bblativb  Suggestion,  &c. 
(see  those  terms),  are  used  for  the  progres- 
sive advance  of  the  inventive  process  through 
successive  stages.  The  process  of  reaching 
inventions  is  also  called  invention. 

Considerable  literature  has  been  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  child  with 
more  particular  reference  to  his  active  life. 
The  principles  of  his  activity  had  heretofore 
seemed  to  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the 
two  principles ofinvention  and  imitation;  and 
in  so  far  as  they  were  considered  separate  and 
independent  types  of  action,  the  child's  con- 
duct was  interpreted  in  one  category  or  the 
other.  There  was  no  common  meeting-place 
for  these  two  types.  This  is  the  older  view  ; 
a  view  set  in  the  usages  of  language  itself, 
which  contrasts  strongly  the  imitative,  copying, 
uninventive  action  (and  child)  with  the  inven- 
tive, self-active,  spontaneous  action  (and  child). 
This  contrast  as  usually  made  is,  however, 
too  sharp.  The  recent  psychological  analyses 
of  the  child's  activities  show  that  imitativeness 
and  inventiveness  are  really  two  phases  of  all 
action;  that  the  terms  are  expressions  of 
emphasis  rather  than  of  real  and  vital  differ- 
ence. 

The  first  consideration  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  degree  of  separation  between 
an  imitative  and  an  inventive  action  concerns 
the  definition  of  Imitation  (q.v.)  itself.  A 
more  adequate  analysis  of  imitation  has  shown 
that  we  cannot  limit  that  term  to  the  inten- 
tional conscious  procedure  of  the  child  by 


which  he  closely  observes  some  other  person 
and  then  himself  carries  out  the  action  which 
that  person  performs  before  him.  In  the 
first  place,  many  imitations  are  performed 
without  the  child's  consciously  observing  the 
model  or  knowing  that  he  is  acting  with 
reference  to  a  particular  deed  of  another. 
Again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  should 
imitate  another  person,  or  another  thing,  than 
his  own  self.  When  he  looks  at  his  own  hands 
accidentally  placed  in  this  position  or  that,  or 
at  any  attitude  of  his  into  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  may  have  forced  him, 
these  he  may  imitate,  aiming  to  do  intention- 
ally or  spontaneously  what  was  done  before 
by  his  members  accidentally  or  by  external 
constraint.  So  also  he  may  imitate  his  own 
mind  as  well  as  his  own  body.  When  he  has 
before  him  something  to  imitate — that  is, 
before  his  mind — it  does  not  matter  whether 
there  be  or  be  not  outside  of  him  another 
person  actually  doing  the  thing  he  is  imitating. 
It  may  be  that  the  model  he  aims  to  reproduce 
is  the  result  of  his  own  thought,  imagination, 
fancy.  Suppose  a  child  opening  his  mind  in 
the  early  morning,  as  he  lies  in  bed  in  the 
dark,  and  thinking  over  the  doings  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Something  of  a  striking  character 
comes  into  his  mind  from  the  preceding  day*s 
sport,  and  he  proceeds  to  jump  from  his  bed 
and  perform  ^e  act  again  and  again.  In 
this  case  he  is  imitating  his  own  action  of  the 
preceding  day,  or — if  we  interpret  his  present 
state— he  is  imitating  the  image  or  memory 
which  has  arisen  in  his  mind  spontaneously. 
All  this  is  so  plainly  the  same  sort  of  action 
as  that  in  which  the  model  is  set  up  by  some 
one  else,  that  it  is  now  called  '  self-imitation.' 
Whenever  the  child  thinks  of  anything  he  can 
do,  and  then  proceeds  to  do  it  in  a  way  which 
reproduces  a  result  like  that  of  which  he 
thinks,  then  he  is  imitating,  and  his  act  is 
self-imitation. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  invention, 
we  get  a  result  which  at  once  brings  that 
form  of  action  into  connection  with  self^imita- 
tion.  The  old  idea  that  the  mind  can  create 
things,  ideas,  plans,  &c.,  '  out  of  whole  doth,' 
so  to  speak,  has  been  given  up.  We  now 
know  that  the  mind,  even  that  of  the  great 
genius,  is  held  down  to  the  actual  store  of 
materials  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  life- 
time. He  must  call  up  from  the  stores  of  his 
memory  images,  earlier  thoughts,  reminiscences 
of  action,  &c.,  which  are  '  fit '  to  go  into  the 
scheme  of  his  invention.  '  Imagination  never 
creates '  has  now  become  a  proverb,  and  recent 
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adyances  have  tended  in  the  direction  of 
making  it  more  than  ever  true. 

So  what  the  inventor  does  is  really  to 
meditate  on  what  he  already  knows,  to  con- 
sider the  possihilities  of  new  combinations 
of  the  data  with  which  he  is  already  so 
&miliar.  That  is  the  reason  we  never  hear 
of  a  farmer  inventing  an  electric  light,  nor  of 
a  statesman  getting  rich  by  taking  out  patents 
for  new  machines.  Each  invents  only  in  the 
field  in  which  he  has  worked  so  thoroughly 
and  so  long  that  his  mind  is  stored  with 
knowledge,  both  of  facts  and  of  principles. 
This  means  that  the  inventor  must,  as  a 
preliminary,  fall  into  the  state  described 
above  as  one  of  self-imitation.  He  must 
bring  up  before  his  mind  materials  already 
&miliar,  to  be  used  as  a  more  or  less  adequate 
copy  for  the  new  construction  which  he  is 
to  make.  He  must  cause  to  pass  before  him 
this  and  that  possible  combination,  this  and 
the  other  possible  situation,  in  order  that  his 
sense  of  fitness  may  go  forth  critically  for  the 
selection  of  the  more  available. 

Putting  together  the  two  points  now  made, 
we  see  that  the  relation  of  invention  to 
imitation  is  very  close  indeed.  The  child,  or 
the  man,  must  be  a  facile  imitator  before  he 
can  be  an  inventor.  He  must  become  an 
adept  in  the  methods  of  using  his  materials 
of  memory  and  imagination.  He  must  by 
constant  self-imitation  practise  the  combina- 
tions he  already  knows,  and  by  so  doing  come 
to  see  the  possible  forms  of  novelty  into  which 
the  materials  may  be  cast. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  children  has 
shown  that  the  connection  between  these 
functions  is  even  closer  than  this.  We  find 
that  the  child  goes  on  to  invent  largely  in 
proportion  as  he  actually  carries  his  imitations 
out  into  action.  He  sets  out  to  reproduce 
something  which  another  person  or  his  own 
fancy  suggests,  and  just  by  carrying  out  tliis 
purely  imitative  purpose  he  fietUs  into  new 
ways  of  action  or  thought  which  seem  to  him 
more  valuable.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  function  in  question  allows  of  large 
variations;  when  the  hand  is  used  or  the 
tongue — members  which,  by  their  great  flexi- 
bility, give  various  possibilities  of  modified 
result.  The  child  soon  learns  these  possibili- 
ties, begins  to  use  his  imitative  functions  with 
view  to  securing  variations  on  the  models, 
and  loves  to  produce  relatively  new  and 
inventive  results.  So,  too,  as  he  becomes 
strenuous,  using  his  members  vigorously  and 
with  less  exact  control,  the  performance  flows 


over  the  limits  of  the  model,  so  to  speak,  and 
gives  to  the  result  new  and  possibly  valuable 
phases. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  thst 
the  child  is  not  'either  an  imitator  or  an 
inventor ' ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  always  in 
some  degree  both  at  once.     Teachers  tend 
sometimes  to  disparage  the  imitative  scholar 
in  contrast   with  the  more   inventive  one. 
But  this  is  generally  a  mistaken  attitude. 
Imitation    is   the    natural    schoolmaster  to 
invention.    Imitation  may,  of  course,  be  made 
parrot-like,   a    matter    of   mere    repetitioii, 
especially  when  the  teacher  approaches  it 
with  sudi  a  disparaging  attitude.     But  the 
average  scholar  is  dependent  upon  imitation 
for  the  normal  growth  of  his  faculties — more, 
much  more,  upon  that  than  upon  any  other 
one  &ctor — and  the  recognition  of  the  essential 
union  of  imitation  and  invention  which  psycho- 
logy now  teaches  is,  in  the  teacher's  hand,  tlie 
best  means  of  furthering  this  progress. 

(2)  In  sociology :  any  relatively  new  idea 
which  gains  currency  in  society.  For  the  pait 
assigned  to  invention  by  current  sociological 
theories  see  Social  Obgakizatiok  (also  for 
literary  references). 

(3)  A  mechanical  device  for  utilizing  power, 
doing  work,  ftc.  The  popular  distinction  be- 
tween invention  and  discovery — the  former 
giving  something  not  found  in  nature,  and  the 
latter  something  realized  in  nature — is  only 
partially  justified  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view. 

The  Qerman  term  Erdichtung  is  applied 
to  the  more  poetic  and  fanciful,  and  so  to  the 
less  strictly  true,  and  even  to  the  false,  pro- 
ductions of  the  imagination.  It  is  more  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  English  fancy  or  imagine* 
tion  in  the  phrases  '  drawing  on  the  imagipa- 
tion,'  'fanciful  fabrication,'  &c.,  a  meamng 
expressed  in  the  terms  'practising,'  ^Tomanc- 
ing,'  &c.,  which  do  not  imply  intentional  de- 
ception. The  German  Emeuerung  is  suggested 
by  Barth  {Fh%h8,  d,  Gewh.  dU  Soeiol.,  I  212) 
to  include  both  invention  (3)  (Eifindung) 
and  disoovexy  (Entdeckung). 

Literature  (psychological):  Paulhak,  Bev. 
Philos.;  RoTCE,  Studies  in  Good  and  En^i 
chap,  ix,  and  Psychol.  Bev.,  v.  (1898)  113 ' 
James,  The  WUl  to  Believe,  ai6f.,  255  ^^ 
Stoxjt,  Analytic  Psychol.,  Bk.  11.  chap,  vi; 
SiiCMEL,  Arch.  f.  syst.  Philos.,  i.  34  ^'^ 
Baldwin. 80c. and  Eth. Interpret.,  TtU,^ 
Psychol.  Rev.,  January,  1898.     (J.MA,  Gjr*) 

XnT«ntion  (in  anthropology) :  see  Iwxv- 
TiON  (in  psychology),  particularly  meaning 
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(3),  as  depending  upon  or  arising  from  mean- 
ing (i).  (J.1C.B.) 

The  anthropologist's  interest  in  invention 
lies  in  its  relation  to  mental  evolution,  as 
indicated  by  an  increased  utilization  of 
natural  resources  for  comfort  and  material 
prosperity,  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  for 
the  pleasures  and  civilization  of  life.  In  the 
early  history  of  human  invention  is  thus  con- 
tained the  beginning  of  that  struggle  for 
human  supremacy  which  constitutes  the  true 
culture  history  of  mankind.  The  directions 
which  such  studies  of  the  evolution  of  inven- 
tion have  taken  are  various :  on  the  material 
and  industrial  side  may  be  mentioned  the  arts 
and  implements  concerned  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth,  with  the  elaboration  of 
fibrous  textures  for  clothing,  with  war  and 
the  chase,  with  the  preparation  of  food ;  the 
habitations  of  man  in  cave  and  shelter,  in 
tent  and  hut  and  house;  the  transportation 
of  man  and  goods  by  land  and  sea.  On  the 
mental  side  may  be  mentioned  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  life  through  the  invention 
of  money  and  a  system  of  barter ;  the  develop- 
ment of  writing  and  drawing ;  the  inventions 
of  art  and  decoration,  of  music  and  the  dance, 
the  composition  of  poetry,  myth,  and  ti*adi- 
tion;  the  discoveries  of  nature's  laws;  the 
means  of  counting  and  weighing  and  measur- 
ing, and  other  rudiments  of  scientific  lore. 

The  history  of  invention  likewise  suggests 
the  problem  of  individual  variation.  The 
capacity  for  independence  and  originality  is 
always  opposed  by  the  conservative  tenden- 
cies in  society  and  the  power  of  the  stcUiu 
quo.  The  psychology  of  invention  considers 
the  determining  factors  in  such  original  varia- 
tions, and  the  processes  which  constitute  or 
promote  it. 

Literaitire:  general  treatises  on  Anthropo- 
LOOT  (q.v.^  and  the  history  of  Cultube 
(q.  v.).  Also  especially  O.  T.  Mason,  The 
Origin  of  Invention  (1895) ;  discussion  in 
Psychol.  Rev.,  v.  i,  113,  307;  Oboob,  The 
Play  of  Man  (Eng.  trans.),  on  play-experimen- 
tation as  a  factor  in  invention  (orig.  p.  55) ; 
SouBiAu,  Thtorie  de  Tlnvention ;  Ribot, 
L'Imagination  cr^atrice  (1900);  Paulhan, 
Psychol,  de  Tlnvention  (1901).  (J. J.) 

XxLTendon  (sexual) :  see  Pebversion 
(sexual). 

XxLTertebrate  [Lat.  invert^attu,  without 
vertebrae]  :  Ger.  wirbeUos ;  Fr.  invert&)re ; 
Ital.  inwrUbrato,  Applied  to  any  animal  not 
belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  of  verte- 
brates. 


Originally  it  was  supposed  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  vei*tebral  colunm  was  a  suffi- 
cient diagnostic  mark.  It  is  known  now  that 
the  lowest  undoubted  members  of  the  true 
vertebrata  have  no  vertebrae,  the  vertebral 
axis  being  replaced  by  the  notochord  and  its 
fibrous  sheaths  (marsipobrauchs,  i.  e.  lampreys, 
&c.) ;  but  their  entire  structure  proves  that 
these  animals  are  closely  related  to  the  verte- 
brates only,  and  not  to  any  invertebrate, 
hence  the  term  invertebrate  is  still  used 
with  the  original  limitations,  although  in  the 
strict  etymological  sense  it  is  not  correctly 
applied.  (O.B.M.) 

ZnTestiiiMit  [Lat.  inveatire,  to  invest]: 
Ger.  Kapitalafdage;  Fr.  placement;  Ital.  in- 
vestimento.  The  use  of  capital  with  a  view  to 
profit ;  also,  the  form  which  the  capital  takes 
when  thus  used. 

Looking  at  the  transaction  from  the  private 
standpoint,  a  property  owner  transfers  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  either  to  labourers  or 
to  other  property  owners,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving a  larger  amount  of  money  in  the 
future  by  the  sale  of  products  acquired  or 
made.  Looking  at  it  from  the  public  stand- 
point, the  property  owners  as  a  class  put  the 
labourers  in  a  position  to  consume  the  wealth 
over  which  the  property  rights  have  extended, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  products  of  the 
labour  to  which  they  thereby  acquire  rights 
will  more  than  replace  the  wealth  thus  con- 
sumed. In  practice,  the  term  investment  is 
chiefly  applied  to  permanent  investments  like 
real  estate  or  securities.  (a.t.h.) 

Invisible  World :  see  World. 

Xnvoliintary  (Action,  ftc):  Ger.  (i) 
wider8trd)end ]  Fr.  {i)  contre-viiofUairt  (sug- 
gested^ ;  Ital.  (i)  cofUrowHontario  (or  ankago- 
nistico),  (2),  (3)  involontario.  (i)  Action 
contrary  to  an  actual  volition,  or  to  a  voli- 
tion which  would  have  existed  had  there 
been  time  and  opportunity  to  form  it :  contra- 
conative  action.  (2)  Non-voluntabt  (q.v.) 
or  aconative  action.  (3)  Non-volitional 
(q.  V.)  action,  i.  e.  action  which  is  not  due  to 
an  express  *  fiat '  of  the  will. 

Meaning  (i)  is  recommended  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  given  under  Agtion. 

(0.P.8.-J.M.B.) 

XnTolnntary  Action  (pathological) :  Ger. 
wntoUlkilrliche  ThcUigkeit ;  Fr.  action  involon- 
taire ;  Ital.  azione  tnvolontaria.  In  a  patho- 
logical sense  an  involuntary  action  is  one 
which  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  effort  of  the 
will  to  prevent  it,  thus  implying  some  defec- 
tive  state   of  control  or   inhibition.      Such 
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states  are  oonsidered    under  Will  (defects 

of).  (J.J.) 

XxLToliition  [Lat  in + vcivere,  to  roll] :  Ger. 
InvohUion ;  Fr.  invohUum ;  Ital.  im>6iuzione. 
A  term  of  Symbolic  Logic  (q.v.)  borrowed  from 
algebra,  where  it  means  the  raising  of  a  base 
to  a  power.  In  logic  it  has  two  different 
senses,  (i)  Belative  involution  :  let  Iwm 
denote  any  lover  of  a  weU-wiidier  of  a 
man.  That  is,  any  individual  A  is  denoted 
by  Iwm,  provided  there  are  in  existence 
individuals  B  and  C  (who  may  be  identical 
with  each  other  or  with  A),  sudi  that  A  loves 
B,  while  B  wishes  well  to  C,  and  (7  is  a  man. 
Further,  let  I  ^m  denote  any  individual  A,  if, 
and  only  if,  there  is  in  existence  an  individual 
Cf  who  is  a  man,  and  who  is  such  that  taking 
any  individual  B  whatever,  if  ^  is  a  well- 
wisher  of  Cj  then  AiBA  lover  of  B,  The  opera- 
tion of  combining  /  and  w  in  this  statement 
is  termed  'progressive  involution.'  Again, 
let  r^fii  denote  any  individual  A,  if,  and  only 
if^  there  is  in  existence  an  individual  B,  who 
is  loved  by  Ay  and  who  is  such  that  taking 
any  individual  C  whatever,  if  C  is  wished 
well  by  Bf  then  £7  is  a  man.  The  operation 
of  combining  w  and  m  in  this  statement  is 
termed '  regressive  involution.'  These  designa- 
tions were  adopted  because  of  the  analogy  of 
the  general  formulae  to  those  of  involution 
in  the  algebra  of  quantity. 

These  kinds  of  involution  are  not,  at 
present,  in  use  in  symbolical  logic ;  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  useful,  especially  in  develop- 
ing  the  conception  of  continuity.  These  two 
kinds  of  involution  together  constitute  relative 
involution. 

(2)  Non-relative  involution:  consisting  in 
the  repeated  introduction  of  the  same  premise 
into  a  reasoning ;  as,  for  example,  the  half- 
dozen  simple  premises  upon  which  the  Theory 
of  Numbers  is  based  are  introduced  over  and 
over  again  in  the  reasoning  by  which  its 
myriad  theorems  are  deduced.  In  exact  logic 
the  regular  process  of  deduction  begins  by 
non-relatively  multiplying  together  all  the 
premises  to  make  one  conjunctive  premise, 
i'rom  which  whatever  can  be  deduced  by  using 
those  premises  as  often  as  they  are  introduced 
as  factors,  can  be  deduced  by  processes  of 
'immediate  inference'  from  that  single  con- 
junctive premise.  But  the  general  character 
of  the  conclusion  is  found  to  depend  greatly 
upon  the  number  of  times  the  same  factor  is 
multiplied  in.  From  this  circumstance  the 
impoitance  and  the  name  of  non-relative 
involution  arise.  (C.8.P.) 


Zomics:    see  FsB-SocaATic  Fkmuobovby 

(Ionics). 

Ire :  see  Wbath. 

ZreauMas.  Bom  probably  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  2nd  oentuiy  a.  d.  One  of  ihe 
most  important  of  the  early  church  fiithera. 
Educated  under  Pdycarp  among  otiiere,  he 
became  a  presbyter  at  Lyons.  In  177,  npon 
the  martyrdom  of  Photinus,  he  became  bishop 
of  Lyons.  He  championed  orthodoxy  againrt 
Qnosticism.  The  place  and  manner  d[  his 
death  are  uncertain;  possibly  he  suffered 
martyrdom  in  202  or  203  A.  d. 

Zron  Age :  see  SociAUZAnoir. 

Xxony  [Or.  «l^»9,  a  dissemblerl :  Oer. 
Irome;  Fr.  ironie;  ItaL  iromia.  Aas;unied 
ignorance  with  an  implied  conscious  supe- 
riority, (i)  Socratic  irony:  see  Socsatic 
Method. 

(2)  Bomantic  irony:  used  by  a  set  of 
writers  (SchlegelyTleck,  Solger)  to  characterize 
an  aesthetic  standpoint  which  emphasizes  the 
artist's  or  critic's  self-consciousness  as  the  only 
reality  and  standard,  and  from  this  pomtion 
of  superiority  regards  the  world  of  so-called 
reality,  with  its  laws,  morality,  &c.,  as  futile, 
unreal,  and  illusory.  This  conception  grew 
out  of  Fichte's  emphasis  upon  the  ego  as  the 
central  principle  of  philosophy.  The  '  genius ' 
as  critic  showed  this  irony  by  his  exposition  of 
the  futility  of  the  works  criticized ;  as  artist  he 
should  set  forth  characters  or  situations  which 
bring  out  the  futility  of  life  and  its  supposed 
principles. 

Literature :  Lotze,  Gesch.  d.  Aesthettk 
in  Dentschland  (1868),  370  ff.;  Schasleb, 
G^ch.  d.  Aesthetik  (1872),  779  ff. ;  HeqeIi, 
Philos.  of  Fine  Art  (trans,  by  Bosanquet), 
1 2 1  ff ;  J.  H.  ScHiiBOSL,  Die  nenere  Bomantik 

(1863).  (J.H.T.) 

Igwidiation  [Lat.  irradiare,  to  radiate]: 
()er.  Irradiation^  Ausstrahlung  ;  Fr.  irradia" 
ticn ;  ItaL  irradiaadone.  The  lateral  diffusion 
of  nervous  stimuli  out  of  the  path  of  normal 
discharge,  as  a  result  of  which  the  excitation 
of  one  peripheral  end-organ  may  excite  other 
central  organs  than  those  directly  correlated 
with  it  or  anatomically  related  to  it  by  direct 
nervous  connection. 

Where  it  takes  place  is  not  certainly  known. 
Dogiel  shows  that  in  skin  areas  subject  to 
great  irradiation  (genital  organs)  the  end- 
organs  of  one  order  are  connected  by  com- 
municating rami,  suggesting  periphend  irra- 
diation. There  are  idso  indications  of  irradia- 
tion of  excessive  stimuli  in  the  spinal  cord. 
The  stimulus  may  not  be  excessive,  but  in 
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that  case  the  entire  part  of  the  system  im- 
plicated is  in  a  state  of  expectant  innervation. 
It  has  heen  suggested  that  irradiation  (or 
an  analogous  process)  is  at  the  fonndation  of 
all  or  most  pleasuxahle  sensations  (Herrick). 

LiUratwrt:  A.  S.  Dogibl,  Die  Nerven- 
endigangen  in  der  Schleimhaut  der  ausseren 
Genitalorgane  des  Menschen,  Arch.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.,  xli  (1893);  ^*  ^  Hebbiok,  Modem 
Algedonic  Ideas,  J.  of  Compar.  Neurol.,  y 
(March,  1895);  also  Wood's  Ref.  Handh. 
Med.  Sci.,  ix  (1893).  (h.h.) 

Xrxatioiial :  see  Rational. 

Xrxatioiial  Action :  Ger.  vawerniinftige 
Handlung  (i.  e.  Handlung  wider  beuerea 
Wissen)  ;  Fr.  acUon  trraiionneUe ;  Ital.  cudone 
imxzioiude.  The  choice  of  an  action  which 
(i)  is  opposed  to  what  is  ohjectively  right  or 
reasonahle  in  the  circumstances,  or  (2)  is 
opposed  to  what  the  agent  sees  to  be  right  or 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances. 

In  both  senses  the  phenomenon  of  irra- 
tional choice,  or  unreasonable  action,  has 
given  rise  to  difficulties.  The  former  diffi- 
culty, which  is  discussed  by  Aristotle  {Eth. 
Nic^  III.  iv)  under  the  question  whether  it 
is  the  true  or  the  apparent  good  that  is  the 
object  of  a  man's  wish,  Ib  not  so  much  a  diffi- 
culty concerning  choice  or  activity,  as  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  unreason  at  all — 
how  things  can  '  appear '  other  than  they  are, 
how  error  or  false  opinion  is  possible.  The 
difficulty  commonly  referred  to  is  the  second, 
namely,  to  understand  how  knowledge  and 
choice  can  be  at  variance  in  the  same  mind  at 
any  given  time.  The  Socratic  paradox  that 
vice  is  ignorance  is  a  denial  of  the  existence 
of  the  phenomenon  called  incontinence  or 
cuepatria.  This  is  analysed  in  detail  by 
Aristotle,  Eth,  Nie.,  VII. 

Literature:  Sidgwick,  Pract.  £th.,  ix; 
Baldwin,  Social  and  £th.  Interpret.,  chaps. 

ix,  X.  (W.B.8.) 

The  confusion  of  the  meanings  (i)  and 
(2)  is  very  common  (e.  g.  Kidd,  Social  Evolvr 
ticfCj ;  that  which  is  irrational  from  the  ob- 
server's or  philosopher's  point  of  view  being 
treated  as  irrational  also  from  the  actor's 
point  of  view,  when  it  may  be  simply  non- 
rational,  or  even  rational.  See  further  discus- 
sion under  Rational,  and  Sanction.    (j.m.b.) 

Ijnrelevaat  [Lat.  in  +  rdevare] :  Ger. 
unanwendbar;  Fr.  eansraj^port  dfinaj)plieable ; 
Ital.  irrilewmte.  Not  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion. Irrelevant  may  be  applied  either  (i) 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  which  is 
erroneously  taken  to  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 


tion, or  (2)  to  any  premise  suggested  which 
is  declared  to  have  no  logical  connection  with 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads.  The  formei* 
is  identical  with  the  igrwraiio  denchi  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic ;  the  latter,  a  special 
form  of  confusion,  includes  the  fieillacy  called 
by  Aristotle  wm  oauea  pro  cauaa.  See  Fal- 
lacy. (B.A.) 

XzMligion  [Lat.  in  +  rdigio,  religion] : 
Gkr.  Beliffioneveraehtung,  Unglavbe ;  Fr.  irr^- 
liffion ;  Ital.  irreligione.  A  state  of  indiffer- 
ence or  opposition  to  the  theoretical  or 
practical  claims  of  religion. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  the  term  irreligion 
that  it  applies  to  an  attitude  rather  than  to 
any  specific  content,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
subjective  than  the  term  religion.  It  is 
privative  rather  than  negative,  and,  like  many 
privativep,  has  a  positive  force  in  English 
implying  not  merely  the  absence  of  the 
religious  attitude  from  a  being  who  nor- 
mally possesses  it,  but  also  the  presence  of  a 
different  attitude,  one  of  indifference  or  oppo- 
sition. Irreligion  is  to  be  distinguished  fix)m 
unbelief  or  impiety,  with  which  it  may  be 
associated,  but  which  it  does  not  necessarily 
include.  Cf.  Guyau,  L'lrrdigion  de  Vavenir 
(Eng.  trans.),  for  a  sociological  defence  of 
irreligion.  (A.T.O.) 

Znritabilitj  [Lat  irritahilis,  irritable]  : 
Ger.  Beiid)arheit ;  Fr.  irritabUiti ;  Ital.  irritor 
Mitd.  Power  of  an  active  tissue,  nerve, 
muscle,  gland,  to  respond  to  appropriate 
stimulation.  See  Excitability,  Nebvb 
Stimulation  and  Conduction,  and  Litino 

MaTTEB.  (C.F.H.) 

Znritant  [Lat.  irritare,  to  excite] :  Ger. 
(i)  Beizmittd,  (2)  Eeiz;  Fr.  (i)  irritant,  (2) 
stimulant ;  Ital.  ( i )  irritantef  (2)  stimolo.  ( 1 ) 
In  physiology :  an  agent,  chemical,  mechani- 
cal, or  acting  through  the  nervous  system, 
which  causes  inflammation.  See  Stimu- 
lant. (C.F.H.) 

(2)  In  neurology :  that  which  excites  irrita- 
bility ;  a  Stimulus  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Zsidonui  Sispalenns.  (560-^36  a.  d.) 
A  prominent  and  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Western  Church.  A  Spaniard,  he  succeeded 
his  brother  as  bishop  of  Seville.  He  was 
ranked  as  the  fifth  Doctor  Ecdesiae  for  his 
great  learning.  In  his  Sententiarum  libri 
tree  he  gathers  together  a  large  number  of 
propositions  by  himself  and  others,  depicting 
the  entire  doctiine  of  salvation — &  compendium 
of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  time. 

Zfllam :  see  Mohammedanism. 

Zflolatiim  [Ital.  iadlarei  from   Med.  Lat. 
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inmlare,  to  separate]:  Ger.  I$oltrung;  Fr. 
$6gr^aiion;  Ital.  segregazione,  i$6lamenU>, 
The  separation  of  a  group  of  orgamsms  into 
two  permanent  groups  by  any  means  which 
prevents  interbreeding.  The  term  segrega- 
tion is  also  much  used. 

Moritz  Wagner,  in  1868,  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  of  geographical  isolation. 
Gulick  and  Bomanes  developed  and  extended 
the  coDception.  Bomanes  divides  the  effects 
of  isolation  into  two  classes,  Apooamt  (q.  v.) 
and  HoMOOAMT  (q.  v.).  His  theory  of  Physio- 
logical Selection  (q.  v.)  involves  isola- 
tion by  the  barrier  of  sterili^.  By  regarding 
the  survivors  who  mate  together,  and  the 
organisms  eliminated  before  they  produce  off- 
spring, as  two  isolated  groups,  he  brings 
natuxal  selection  itself  under  the  category  of 
isolation,  a  view  not  generally  adopted. 
Gulick  and  Bomanes  contend  that  in  the 
absence  of  isolation  (other  than  natural 
selection)  evolution  is  monotypic  (without 
divergent  lines  from  conmion  ancestors),  and 
that  all  polytypic  (or  divergent)  evolution 
involves  isolation. 

The  distinction  between  (i)  discriminate 
and  (2)  indiscriminate  isolation  (homogamy 
and  apogamy)  is  that  between  the  dividing 
off  of  a  group  (i)  having  some  common  mark  or 
character  already  which  differentiates  them 
from  others,  or  (a)  not  having  such  a  differ- 
entiating character.  Gulick  and  Bomanes 
hold  to  so-called  accumulative  segregation, 
leading  to  polytypic  evolution,  even  in  the 
second  case,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  group 


separated  off  the  average  or  mean  of  the 
chaxacters  would  not  be  exactly  that  of  the 
larger  group  from  which  they  were  divided 
off,  and  this  difference  would  be  cumulative 
under  the  operation  of  natural  selectiQn. 
This  sort  of  isolation  Weismann  calls  AmxiA 

(q.V.).  (C.LL.M.-J.1C.A) 

One  of  the  most  important  applicationB  of 
isolation  in  the  form  called  by  Bomanes 
Physiological  Selection  is  that  which  finds  in 
it  the  origin  of  the  Stb&elitt  (q.  ▼.)  of 
species  inUr  se.  ( ^.icb.) 

Literaiure:  Moritz  Wagnsb,  Die  Darwin- 
sche  Theorie  u.  das  Migrationsgesetz  (1868); 
Ueber  d.  Einflnss  d.  geographifichen  Isolirong 
(1870);  J.  J.  Gttlicx,  Divergent  Evolution 
through    Accumulative     Segregation,     Linn. 

SOC.   J.   Zool.,    XX    (1887);     G.    J.    ROMANSS 

Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  Ft.  Ill  (1897), 
criticized  by  Baldwin,  Psychol.  Bev.,  v. 
(1898)  215  f.  Expositions  may  be  found  in 
OoNK,  The  Method  of  Evolution  (1900),  and 
Huadlbt,  The  Problems  of  Evolution  (1901). 

(G.LL.IC.-J.11.3.) 

I«m«  [Lat.  exire,  to  go  forth,  through  Fr.]: 
Ger.  StreUpunkl  I  Fr.  tsmie;  Ital.  quesUcne, 
A  topic  of  discussion  or  controversy. 

Becently  given  a  quasi-technical  meaning 
by  James  {The  VTtTZ  to  jSeliave),  who  distinguishes 
issues  of  various  sorts  with  reference  to  belief 
and  conduct.  (j.h.b.) 

Ztoh  (or  Ztoliing)  Sensation :  Ger. 
Kitzdtmjgpndung ;  Fr.  tensaUofn  de  gale ;  Ital. 
9msaziafnA  ddla  rogna.  See  Touch  Sbhsa- 
TioN,  and  Oboanio  Sensation. 
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JACKSONIAN  EPILEPSY  —  JANSENISM 


Jaoksoniaa  Epilepsy :  Ger.  JaxOcsovCBche 
£pilepne;  Fr.  ipilepne  Jacksonienne ;  Ital. 
epiUsBta  Jackiomana  (or  corticah).  A  form  of 
Ikttack  of  an  epileptic  character  with  definite 
march  or  progress  of  spasms,  relatively  un- 
affected consciousness,  and  other  characteristics 
by  which  it  is  differentiated  from  true  or 
ordinary  Epilepsy  (q.v.).  The  state  was 
described  and  its  significance  pointed  out  by 
Hughlings  Jackson.  (j.j.) 

Jacksoniaii  Se-evolution :  Gkr.  Jack- 
son'sche  Wiederentwiddung  \  Fr.  rihxHtUicn 
Jacksonien/ne  \  Ital.  reintegrcueione  di  Jackion, 
The  principle,  ascribed  to  Hughlings  Jackson, 
that  the  order  of  the  recovery  of  the  mental 
functions  after  severe  injury  or  disease  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  their  loss,  and  the  same  as 
that  of  their  original  normal  development  or 
acquisition. 

Literaiurei  H.  Jackson,  J.  Ment.  Scl, 
Oct.,  1888,  352;  PloK,  Arch.  f.  Psychiat, 
xxii,  1 89 1,  756;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel. 
in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  chap.  xiii.  §  4, 
4  (from  the  German  translation  of  which, 
p.  370,  the  equivalent  is  taken).  (j.ic.b.) 

JacoU,  Friadrioh  Koiiiricli.  (1743- 
1 8 1 9.)  Educated  for  commercial  life  at  Frank- 
fort and  Geneva ;  engaged  in  business  for  seven 
years,  1763-70;  councillor  of  finance  for 
Jtilich  and  Berg;  called  to  Munich,  1804,  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science ;  presi- 
dent of  this  Academy,  1807-13.  See  Faith 
Philosophy. 

Jamos-Laage  Theory.  The  '  peripheral ' 
or  '  effect '  theory  of  the  relation  of  emotion 
to  its  so-called  expression.  Named  from  Wm. 
James  and  K.  Lange.  Of.  Emotional  Ex- 
PBBBSION  (also  for  literary  citations). 

The  theory  has  become  the  starting-point 


of  discussions  of  emotion.  Anticipations  of  it 
have  been  attributed  to  Bastian  {Brain  cu  an 
Organ  of  Mind,  1880),  to  Maudsley  {PhysioL 
and  PaihoL  0/  Mind,  1867),  to  Lotze,  and  to 
Descartes.  Cf.  Stumpf,  Zeiisch.  /.  Ptyckoh, 
zxi,  1899,  47.  (J.M.B.) 

Janet,  PauL  (1823-99.)  Bom  at  Paris 
and  educated  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy,  first  at  Bourges 
(1845),  ^^^  ^^  Strassburg  (1848),  later  at 
Paris,  in  the  Lyc6e  Louis-le-Qrand  (1857), 
and  the  Sorbonne  (1864).  In  1864  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences.  He  was,  in  the  main, 
eclectic,  a  disciple  of  Cousin. 

Janseniflm  s  Qer.  JamenimMu ;  Fr.  Jan- 
shiisme ;  Ital.  Oianeenimno,  The  system  of  Cor- 
nelius Jansen,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which 
is  its  reassertion,  in  an  extreme  form,  of 
the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  human  inability ; 
to  wit,  that  Adam's  fall  has  totally  destroyed 
man's  power  to  do  good,  and  that  his  salvation 
must  be  the  work  of  sovereign  and  irresistible 
grace. 

Jansenism  was  condemned  by  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church,  which  holcb  the  more 
moderate  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  By  Pro- 
testants, to  whom  Thomism  savours  of  semi> 
Pblagianism,  it  has  been  generally  looked  on  as 
a  reaction  toward  a  sounder  faith.  Its  appear- 
ance was  the  occasion  of  a  long  and  bitter 
controversy,  the  Port  Royalists,  Arnauld  and 
Pascal,  making  the  cause  of  Jansenism  their 
own,  while  the  Jesuits  championed  the  ortho- 
dox view  of  the  Romish  Church.  Jansenism  as 
an  organized  movement  was  finally  suppressed 
and  the  doctrine  condemned  as  a  heresy. 

Literaiwre :  Dumas,  Hist,  des  oinq  Proposi- 
tions;    St.    Beuvb,    Port    Royal    (Paris); 
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BouBiBB,  La  V^it^  sor  les  ArnanldB (1877); 
Rafht,  Hist,  da  Jsns^nisme.  (a.t.0.) 

Jave,  Tahwah,  Jehovah  [Heb.l:  Ger. 
Jehovah ;  Fr.  J&wvah,  Jaweh ;  Ital  Jeova, 
The  title  applied  to  Deity  in  the  Hebrew 
Sorlpturea  when  the  intent  is  to  represent 
the  one  self-existent  and  immutable  Qod  as 
entering  into  progressiye  moral  relation 
with  men,  and  especially  with  the  Jewish 
people. 

Of  the  two  appellations  of  the  Deity  used 
in  Hebrew  Scripture,  Elohim  and  Jehoyah, 
the  former  is  generally  used  of  Qod  in  his 
unethical  relation  to  iiature,  while  the  latter 
expresses  a  personal  and  moral  relationship 
with  men.  The  root  conception  of  Jehovah 
includes  a  synthesis  of  being  and  manifestation, 
and,  as  employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  repre- 
sents the  Being  who  not  only  creat^  man, 
but  makes  a  revelation  of  himself  to  him. 
Jehovah  is  not  purely  transcendent  and  un- 
searchable, but  comes  into  loving,  intelligible 
relations  with  humanity.  The  germ  of  the 
L0006  (q.  V.)  is  already  in  the  conception  of 
Jehovah. 

Literature :  Henobtbkberg,  Authen.  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  Aldis  Wbioht,  Smith's  Bible 
Diet.,  sub  verbo;  Tholuok,  Literarischer 
Ana.  (1832);  Ballavtikb,  Import  of  the 
Name  Jehovah,  Bib.  Repository,  iii.      (a.t.o.) 

Jealouy  (i)  and  (2)  Savy  [OY.jaUme, 
and  Lat.  invidere,  to  grudge,  through  Fr.]  : 
Qtr.{i)£ifertuchi,{2)Neid;  Ft.  {i)jaloiine, 
{2)envie;  Ital.  {iS  geloeia,  (2)  invidia.  (i) 
Jealousy  is  envy  (as  below)  with  the  added 
factors  that  the  individual  one  envies  is  thought 
of  as  sustaining  and  profiting  by  a  relation 
to  a  third  individual  which  pro|)erly  belongs 
to  oneself;  there  is  an  added  consciousness  of 
personal  injury. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  higher  or 
reflective  form  of  jealousy,  in  which  the 
grounds  for  the  emotional  state  are  conscious 
to  the  individual.  A  simpler  form,  sometimes 
called  'organic'  jealousy,  is  that  seen  in 
action  which  duplicates  the  expression  of 
reflective  jealouy  without  consciousness  of  its 
conditions,  i.  e.  a  reaction  fitted  to  convey  to 
an  onlooker  the  impression  that  the  individual 
is  jealous. 

(2)  Envy  is  the  emotion  aroused  by  the 
presentation  of  enjoyment  on  the  part  of 
another  under  conditions  considered  desirable 
for  oneself. 

Analyses  of  these  states  have  usually  set  out 
from  an  earlier  analysis  of  sympathy,  involving 


or  *  in  the  shoes '  of  the  person  8]rmpathized 
with.  They  are  thought  to  involve  the 
double  reflection:  (a)  that  the  self  is  repre-> 
sented  in  the  other,  and  (b)  that  the  experience 
thus  attributed  to  the  self  is  not  one's  own. 
Another  view  makes  the  '  other '  an  identical 
content  with  the  self,  fitted  to  excite  the 
same  attitudes  as  in  sympathy,  but  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  actual  difference  between 
the  fancied  and  the  real  experience ;  jealooay 
and  envy  are  emotions  of  this  conflict.  See% 
further  under  Sympathy.  The  lower,  organic, 
or  instinctive  jealousy,  like  the  same  form  of 
sympathy,  is  exhibited  by  the  animals,  and  is 
accounted  for,  like  the  other  organic  emotions, 
by  the  laws  of  utility  and  survival;  this 
type  of  reaction  being  of  use  in  prompting 
the  animal  to  secure  the  gain  which  another 
is  getting.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  to 
the  animal  consciousness  the  elements  involved, 
and  yet  the  reaction  may  be  the  characteristic 
one  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  that  of  mere 
envy. 

Jealousy  is  further  characterized  by  the 
direction  it  takes  to  reach  the  object ;  it  maj 
wreak  itself  on  either  of  the  individuals  in 
the  relation  which  excites  the  jealousy.  The 
injured  husband  punishes  the  intruder  and 
also  upbraids  the  wife.  His  emotion  leads 
him,  however,  to  exaggerated  suspicion  and 
ill-treatment  of  the  latter.  In  envy  the  object 
is  simply  the  one  individual  envied  considered 
as  being  in  a  fortunate  and  enviable  case. 
Covetousness  is  another  name  for  envy. 

LitereUure :  see  references  under  Eicotiok, 
OoicPABATivs  PsYCHOLOOY,  and  (especially) 
Sympathy.  Special  treatment  may  be  found 
in  Adam  Smith,  Theory  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
ments ;  Spinoza,  Ethics,  Pt.  Y.  prop.  50  ff. ; 
Bain,  Emotions  and  ^iU ;  Baldwin,  Social 
and  £th.  Interpret.,  sect.  1 46.      (j.M.B.-K.a.) 

Jehovah:  seeJAVs. 

Jerome,  Bophroiiiiui  Siuieln.iui  Siesonjr- 
mne,  Saint,  (cir.  340-cir.  420  a.  d.)  His 
careful  education  was  completed  in  Rome. 
He  travelled  in  Qaul,  journeyed  into  the  East 
(373)1  ^^^  retired  (374)  into  the  desert  of 
ChcJcis,  where  he  spent  Jfour  years  in  afcetic 
practices  and  in  study.  Ordained  a  presbyter 
by  Bishop  Paulinus  of  Antioch,  he  went  to 
Constantinople  (380)  to  bear  Gregory  Naadan- 
zen.  In  382  he  returned  to  Rome,  whence  in 
386  a  wealthy  noble  woman,  Paula,  followed 
him  into  Palestine  aud  built  in  Bethlehem 
four  convents,  three  for  nuns  and  one  ior 
monks.     Over  the  latter  she  placed  Jerome, 


the  placing  of  self  in  some  way  in  the  mind  |  and  he  remained  there  until  his  death.     His 
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translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  was  his 
greatest  work. 

JamiitLmi:  Ger.  JeniitimMu ;  Yv.fisuU' 
isme;  Ital.  Gesuitismo*  The  system  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  society  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  called  also  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
instituted  for  the  propagation  and  defence 
of  the  Bomish  faith,  and  noted  for  the  per- 
fection of  its  organization  and  discipline  and 
the  devotion  of  its  members  to  the  ends  of  the 
society. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  was  founded  in  1540 
by  Ignatius  Loyola  for  the  express  purpose  of 
defending  Catholicism  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Beformation.  In  this  it  was  eminently 
successful,  and  for  over  a  century  was  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  Boman  Catholic  pro- 
paganda. Whether  justly  or  not,  it  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  unscrupulous  ambition  and 
laxity  in  practical  morals.  The  term  Jesuitism 
has  become  a  synonym  in  the  popular  mind 
for  supple  diplomacy  and  an  accommodating 
conscience  which  substitutes  the  standard  of 
permissibility  for  that  of  right  and  obliga- 
tion. 

Lkeraiure :  F.  Suabez,  De  Religione  Socie- 
tatis  Jesu ;  F.  J.  Buss,  Die  Qesch.  d.  Qeeeli. 
Je8u(i883);  Rayiqkan,  De  TExistence  et 
rinstinct  des  Jesuites  (7th  ed.,  Paris,  1855- 
83;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1844).  (A.T.O.) 

Jams  [Lat.  lemu;  Or.  'irjaovs;  Heb. 
FtfjAiMi,  or  Yothwiy  Yeheshua,  the  salvation  of 
Jehovah]  :  Qer.  Jestu ;  Fr.  JSstu ;  Ital.  Gesii, 
The  Saviour  of  the  Christian  Church,  called 
the  Christ.  The  four  Gospels  are  accounts  of 
his  life.  (J.M.B.) 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  distinguished  from 
the  history  of  his  life  and  from  the  doctrine  of 
his  work  and  of  his  person,  has  its  source  in  his 
dominatingconsciousnessof  his  Divine  Sonship. 
Speaking  out  of  this  consciousness,  he  seeks  to 
lead  men  to  realize  the  same  essential  relation- 
ship. From  this  point  of  view  thehighest virtue 
is  filial  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  Heavenly 
Father.  The  supreme  principle  of  living  is 
love,  which  binds  men  first  and  supremely  to 
Qtod  and  secondly  to  one  another  as  brethren. 
Out  of  this  springs  brotherly  love,  peace, 
gentleness,  and  a  forgiving  spii'it.  The  great 
practical  law  of  life  is  that  of  self-devoted 
service,  in  which  the  private  individual  life 
is  lost  in  the  larger  life  of  the  community. 
The  last  judgment,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life  beyond  the  grave  were  also  important 
elements  of  his  personal  teaching.  Gf.  the 
special  topics  of  Christian  theology.      (a.t.o.) 

JevoBSy  Williain  Btuil^.     (1835-82.) 


English  logician  and  political  economist. 
Educated  at  University  College,  Loudon. 
Held  an  appointment  in  the  royal  Mint  at 
Sydney,  Australia,  1854-9 ;  became  fellow 
of  University  College,  1864;  cmd  in  1866 
professor  of  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  Cobden  lecturer  on  politick  economy 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Moved  to 
London,  1876,  and  was  drowned  in  1882. 

Jewish  PhilOBopliy  and  Seligion :  see 
Judaism. 

Jolm  of  Salislmry.  (cir.  1 1 1 5-80.)  Bom 
in  southern  England,  he  left  his  native  land 
in  1 136,  and  went  to  Paris  and  to  Ghartres  to 
study.  He  returned  in  1 148  with  Archbishop 
Theobald  of  Canterbury,  and  lived  as  the  latter's 
secretary,  continuing  in  the  office  under 
Theobald's  successor,  Thomas  k  Beckett  until 
1 163.  From  1 163  to  11 70  he  spent  in  the 
abbey  of  St.-R6my,  near  Rheims,  occupied 
with  literary  pursuits.  After  a  few  years  in 
England  he  became  bishop  of  Chartres,  where 
he  died.    See  Scholasticism,  I. 

Joint  Cost :  Ger.  gemeitMafne  KosUn ; 
Fr.  frais  non  r^partia ;  Ital.  spew  non  ripartiie. 
Expense  attaching  to  the  production  of  a 
number  of  articles  collectively,  and  not 
naturally  assignable  to  one  rather  than  to 
the  other. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  teU  the  respective 
costs  of  freight  and  passenger  service  on  a 
railroad,  because  many  of  the  items  of  expense 
apply  to  the  road  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  any 
special  part  of  the  railroad  service. 

Mill  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
applying  the  adjustment  of  value  to  cost  of 
production  in  certain  cases  of  this  kind, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  by-products, 
where  a  concern  established  for  the  supply 
of  one  article,  like  gas,  finds  itself  in  a  position 
to  sell  another,  like  coke.  But  the  difficulty 
is  far  more  widespread  than  Mill  assumes. 
It  applies  not  merely  to  the  apportionment  of 
expenses  among  different  articles  simultane- 
ously produced,  but  among  varying  quantities 
of  the  same  article. 

The  supply  of  different  commodities  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions  is  known  as 
a  joint  supply ;  such  products  are  sometimes 
known  as  joint  products.  A  somewhat  difficult 
transfer  of  the  same  conception  from  the 
phenomena  of  production  to  those  of  con- 
sumption leads  to  a  conception  of  joint 
demand. 

LiiercUure:    Mab8hai<l,  Princ.  of  Eoon., 

Bk.    V.  (A.T.H.) 

Joint-senflation :     Ger.   Qdenkempfind- 
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ung;  Fr.  tensaium  articylaire;  Ital.  jann- 
hiUUi  arUeoiaTe  (or  deUe  gumhire).  Sensation 
from    the  joints.      See  Abticulab  Sbksa- 

TIOV.  (EJB.T.) 

JoMphvSy  naviiui.  (37-cir.  103  a.  d.) 
Born  and  educated  in  a  noble  family  at  Jem- 
salem,  he  passed  through  the  schools  of 
three  Jewidb  sects,  spent  three  years  in  a 
desert  with  the  hermit  Banus,  and  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was  sent  on 
a  diplomatic  errand  to  Rome  in  63  A.  d.,  and 
commanded  in  Qalilee  during  the  Jewish 
revolution.  Becoming  a  captive  in  the  Boman 
army,  he  ingratiated  himself  in  the  royal 
families,  and  returned  to  Borne  with  Titus 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

JonftQjv  Theodore  flttmoii.  (1796- 
1842.)  Bom  at  Pontets,.and  educated  partly 
by  his  uncle  at  the  college  of  Pontarlier,  and 
partly  at  the  college  of  Dijon.  He  was  taken 
into  tiie  l^le  Normale,  Paris,  in  181 4,  where 
Victor  Cousin  instructed  him  in  philosophy. 
In  18 1 7  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
instructor  in  philosophy  at  the  £cole  Normale. 
The  government  closed  the  latter  in  1822, 
but  he  continued  to  lecture  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing. In  1832  he  opened  a  course  of  lectures 
on '  natural  right,'  and  in  1833  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic  for  the  class  of  moral  and 
political  sciences.  On  account  of  illness  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1835-6  at  Pisa,  and  in 
1838,  on  returning  to  Paris,  exchanged  his 
position  for  that  of  university  librarian,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Laromigui^re. 

Joy  [Lat.  gaudere,  through  Fr.] :  Qer. 
Freude ;  Fr.  joie ;  Ital.  giqfa.  A  pleasurable 
emotional  state  accompanying  consciousness 
of  gain  or  advantage  of  any  sort  to  oneself  or 
another. 

Joy  is  the  contrary  emotion  to  Qrisf  (q.v.). 
The  nature  of  such  pairs  of  contrary  emotions 
is  explained  under  Hope  akd  Despaib.  The 
expressions  of  joy  are  also  antithetic  to  those 
of  grief :  expansive,  as  opposed  to  depressive, 
vaso-motor  and  muscular  effects  show  them- 
selves in  attitudes  and  movements  exhibiting, 
like  those  of  grief,  little  practical  adjustment, 
such  as  clapping  of  hands,  jumping  up  and 
down,  social  demonstrativeness,  and  laughter. 

Literaiuire:    see  Emotion,   and  Biblioo. 

G,  2,  k.  (J.M3.,  G.F.8.) 

Judaism  [Lat.  ludatgmus]  :  Qer.  Juden- 
thum ;  Fr.  JuddUme ;  Ital.  Giudaismo.  The 
religious  system  of  the  Jews,  founded  on  the 
law  of  Moses  and  exgoining  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  and  only  true 


Gk)d,  together  with  their  religioua  and  etiiieal 
philosophy.   Cf.  Cabala. 

Judaism  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world.  The 
creed  of  ancient  Judaism  is  to  be  foand  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  includes  Meesiaiiic 
hope  as  one  of  its  essential  features.  The 
creed  of  modern  orthodox  Judaism  was  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  Moses  Maimonides  in  the 
nth  century,  and  includes  the  doctrines  of  the 
Messianic  hope  and  belief  in  the  resnrrectkni  of 
the  body.  Modem  Judaism  is  divide<l  into  two 
branches,  the  conservative  or  orthodox  and 
the  reformed.  The  latter  have  ezptu^ged 
from  their  creed  the  Messianic  hope  wd  the 
dogma  of  the  resurrection,  while  maintaining 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  perfect]- 
bility  of  human  nature.  An  ultra-liberal 
wing  has  practically  eliminated  the  reUgiom 
feature  frton  Judaism,  and  aims  to  turn  it 
into  a  purely  ethical  cult. 

LiUratwre :  Gassel,  Lehrb.  d«  jadischen 
Qesch.  u.  Literatur ;  Jost,  Qeach.  d.  Juden- 
thums.  (A.T.O.) 

Judge  (in  law)  :  see  JudiciaIi. 

Judgment  [Lat.  index,  judge] :  Gkr. 
UrtheiMrafi,  Urthea ;  Fr.  jugement ;  Ital. 
gtudizio.  The  mental  function  and  act  of 
assertion  or  predication  ;  applied  also  to  the 
resulting  assertion  or  predication.  Of.  Bblibp, 
and  Pboposition. 

The  definition  is  necessarily  broad,  since  con- 
troversies about  judgment  are  now  in  the  air. 
Logic  had  the  field  until  recent  times  and  de- 
fined judgment  in  terms  of  verbal  or  some  other 
sort  of  predication  expressed  in  propositions. 
This  did  not  do  justice  to  judgment  as  a  mental 
act  whereby  the  assertion  is  reached.  The 
act  or  attitude  of  judgment  is  not  exhausted 
psychologically  in  the  formulated  content  of 
predication.  This  is  in  brief  the  motive  of  the 
newer  way  of  looking  at  judgment,  in  which 
Brentano  was  a  pioneer,  and  in  which  both 
logicians  and  psydiologists  have  recently  done 
much  work.  Brentano  finds  the  jiidging 
function  an  original  form  of  mental  deter- 
mination over  and  above  presentation  or 
apprehension  of  content.  This  assimilates 
judgment  as  a  mental  act  to  belief,  defined 
by  J.  S.  Mill  as  an  irreducible  form  of  accept- 
ance of  a  content.  (Windelband  has  sug- 
gested that  the  German  term  Beurtheilung 
be  used  for  judging  in  Brentano's  sense. 
Cf.  Eisler,  WarUrb.  d.  phihs.  Begr^e,  '  Beur- 
theilung.') 

Consequently,  the  problem  now  before 
psychologists  is  not  that  of  the  recognition  of 
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judgment  as  an  operation  over  and  above  that 
of  presentation,  but  the  analysis  of  the  general 
state  of  psychological  acceptance  in  its  varioas 
forms,  with  view  of  its  elements  and  primary 
roots.  Is  judgment  identical  with  belief) 
If  not,  in  what  way  is  assertion  with  predica- 
tion, or  possibly  without  explicit  predication, 
something  added  to  acceptance)  Does  the 
determination  of  belief  carry  with  it  also 
the  assertion  of  what  is  believed)  Or  is 
assertion  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  predication 
of  judgment )  What  are  the  difiPerent  kinds  of 
judgment  (hypothetical)  categorical)  exis* 
tential)  disjunctive)),  and  how  are  they 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  psycho* 
logical  theory  reached  by  analysis)  Cf. 
FnopoBiTiOK.  These  questions  indicate 
that,  iu  the  newer  way  of  looking  at  judg- 
ment, psychologists  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  define  belief  and  judgment  without  over- 
lapping ;  and  if  a  real  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  these  two  terms,  the  only  line 
of  demarcation  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of 
assertion  and  the  manner  of  it,  with  or 
without  predication,  as  distinct  from  the 
acceptance  of  belief. 

Another  older  and  logical  way  of  looking 
at  judgment  made  the  explicit  relation  of  one 
term  to  another — that  is,  as  involving  *  acts 
of  comparison'  (Hamilton)  or  explicit  pre- 
dication— necessary  to  it,  as  in  the  verbal  cate- 
gorical judgment.  The  analysb,  however,  of 
psychologists  shows  that  no  such  trait  can 
be  universally  maintained.  The  existential, 
ejaculatory,  impersonal  forms  of  assertion  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment  except 
by  verbal  abstraction  and  supplementation, 
in  which  the  psychological  state  loses  its  purity. 
Moreover,  the  more  primitive  forms  of  judg- 
ment do  not  deal  with  two  presentations  or 
ideas,  but  with  one.  In  fact  some  hold  (e.  g. 
the  writer)  that  all  sorts  of  judgment  can  be 
constructed  as  re-determinations  of  the  con- 
tent of  conception  through  a  progressive  series 
of  changes.    Cf.  Akalttio  and  Stnthstic 

JUDGMESTTB. 

The  need  of  analysis  is  seen  in  the  con- 
flicting views  of  judgment,  logical  and  psycho- 
logical, now  current.  The  current  divergence 
of  view  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  £rd- 
mann's  Logik  and  Hillebrand's  Lie  neuem 
Theorien  der  kategarischen  ScJdusse,  Hille- 
brand  accepts  Brentano's  view  of  judgment 
and  develops  it  in  its  logical  bearings.  This 
view  seems  to  be  psychological  in  two  of  its 
factors,  (i)  It  emphasizes  an  aspect  of  exis- 
tential judgments  which  is  not  covered  by 
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the  ordinary  predicative  theory;  namely,  if 
existence  is  a  predicate  in  the  ordinary  attri- 
butal  sense,  it  must  have  a  notional  content 
of  its  own — it  must  be  itself  a  content,  an 
earlier  presentative  experience — an  error 
which  Kant  refuted  once  for  all  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  ontological  proof  for  the 
existence  of  Qod.  But  the  formal  logicians 
(i.  e.  Erdmann)  reply :  if  existence  is  not 
a  predicate,  the  distinction  between  presenta- 
tion and  judgment  is  subverted.  This  last  is 
unanswerable,  but  it  leaves  unrelieved  the 
acute  strain  between  the  psychological  and 
logical  views  of  the  existential,  pointed  out 
by  Brentano.  (2)  The  Brentano-Hillebrand 
view  does  justice  for  the  first  time  to  the 
'  unitary '  or  '  conceptual '  meaning  of  judg- 
ment and  syllogism ;  a  point  of  view  from 
which  the  formal  strictly  predicative  or  'two- 
membered '  doctrine  of  judgment  is  seen  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  When  I  say  '  The  dog 
is  fierce,'  my  content  is  a  single  object,  Jieree 
dog — this  much  certainly,  whether  or  no  we 
go  over  to  the  existential  view  which  says  *The 
fierce  dog  is'  is  equivalent  to  the  original 
statement  (cf.  Baldwin,  Handb.  of  Psj^oM., 
i*  ^^Bf  3^')*  Indeed,  Brentano  seems  to  go 
over  to  the  existential  view,  thus  saving  him- 
self from  the  criticisms  to  which  his  doctrine 
is  open,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  out  him* 
self  off  from  a  predicative  theory  by  his  unitary 
view  of  the  judgment  content. 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  logical 
progressus  of  doctrine  may  be  reversed.  Erd- 
mann holds  the  predicative  theory,  yet  main- 
tains the  unitary  view  properly  belonging  to 
the  existential  Uieory.  This  he  does  by  up- 
holding what  may  be  called  the  '  declarative ' 
as  opposed  to  the  synthetic  function  of  judg* 
ment  {Logik^  L  205,  261).  For  this  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  As  the  present  writer  has 
said(loc*  cit.,  i.  283, 285):  *  The  essential  feature 
of  judgment  is  this,  that  it  sets  forth,  in 
a  conscious  contemplative  way,  the  actual 
stage  of  the  thought  movement.'  Erdmann 
holds  (loc.  cit.,  L  262)  that  it  is  always  ex- 
pressed in  a  proposition.  But  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  reverse  this  chain  of  argument, 
and  to  say  that  because  there  is  this  declara- 
tion of  relationship  between  parts  of  the 
objective  whole  which  is  the  content  of  judg^ 
ment,  there  must  have  been  originally  more 
than  one  content,  and  that,  therefore,  judg- 
ment, as  a  synthetic  thing,  precedes  presenta- 
tion and  renders  it  possible. 

The  view  of  judgment  which  is  desiderated^ 
therefore,  should  have  the  following  features : 
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first,  it  should  find  some  way  of  holding  that 
existence  is  a  true  predicate  and  yet  not  an 
attributal  content ;  second,  that  the  content 
of  judgment  is  a  single  concept ;  third,  that 
reference  to  existence  accompanies  all  judg- 
ment ;  and  fourth,  that  judgment  is  declara- 
tive of  results  already  reached  in  conception. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  four  points  are 
essential,  if  the  existential  and  predicative 
theories  of  judgment  are  to  find  common 
ground* 

On  the  fint  point — the  nature  of  the 
existence  predicate — introspection  seems  to 
throw  light.  Reality  is  at  first  simply  pre- 
sence, sensation,  presentation ;  we  have  here 
the  ficindamental  phase  of  affective  conscious- 
ness, reality-feeling.  There  is  no  judgment 
at  all,  because  there  is  no  occasion  for  asser- 
tion. There  is  no  acceptance  of  reality  as 
such,  because  there  is  no  category  into  which 
to  put  it.  But  now  let  experience  come  in 
like  a  flood,  let  pleasures  of  gratification  be 
succeeded  by  pains  of  want,  let  impulse  seek 
its  end,  finding  it  here  and  losing  it  there ; 
and  amid  the  contradictions  and  reiterations, 
the  storm  and  stress  of  the  accommodation  of 
life  to  the  world,  a  few  great  relief-points 
begin  to  stand  out  in  consciousness.  They 
recur,  they  satisfy,  they  stand  together,  they 
can  be  found  when  wanted.  They  are  not  new 
as  objects  of  apprehension ;  they  are  the  same 
objectives  as  before.  But  somehow,  after  we 
have  gratified  our  appetites  by  them,  and 
have  sought  and  found  them,  again  and  again, 
standing  firm  together^  while  other  objectives 
have  shifted,  faded,  and  disappeared — then 
the  mental  part  of  us  which  envelops  them 
becomes  different.  Our  affective  conscious- 
ness now  assumes  the  colouring  which  we 
call  belief;  that  sense  of  acceptance,  assurance, 
and  confirmation  which  succeeds  doubt  and 
perplexity.  This  is  feeling ;  a  feeling  of  the 
methodical  way  in  which  certain  objectives 
manoeuvre  in  consciousness,  in  contrast  with 
the  unmethodical  way  in  which  other  objec- 
tives manoeuvre;  the  feeling  of  a  reality- 
coefficient. 

This,  then,  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
belief  in  reality  or  existence.  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  confirmed  presence  of  an  objective,  as 
satisfying  the  demands  of  conscious  life.  But 
80  far,  belief  is  not  judgment,  and  existence 
is  not  an  idea.  But  as  soon  as  such  an  ob- 
jective is  labelled  as  real,  is  pictured  with 
this  coefficient,  then  the  declarative,  assertive 
phase  of  consciousness  arises,  and  Uie  '  ^  is ' 
is  bom — a  true  predicative  judgment.    What 


was  before  the  feeling^nvelope,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  presentation,  is  now  itself  presented  u 
part  of  the  content.  Hillebrand  aeems  to  be 
right  in  saving  that  the  idea  of  existence  does 
not  arise  oefore,  but  in  and  through,  the 
existential  judgment. 

In  the  predicate  of  the  existential,  there- 
fore, what  we  assert  is  not  content  over  and 
above  the  subject  S,  but  the  feeling-cat^goiy 
in  which  the  <9-content  is  enveloped  in  con- 
sciousness: the  way  consciousness  £eel8  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  this  particular 
content  in  it.  This  is,  in  the  writer's  mw, 
the  true  explanation  of  the  existential.  It  is 
a  judgment,  because  in  its  declarative  function 
it  renders  in  intelligible  form  the  endorse- 
ment which  distinguishes  belief  from  simple 
presentation.  But  the  predicate  is  only 
a  sign  of  this  endorsement,  not  an  added 
objective  element. 

The  other  desideratum  of  the  theory  is 
now  clearly  in  sight,  L  e.  the  presence  always 
of  an  existence-value  in  judgment.  As  ex- 
perience broadens,  our  reality-coeffidents  are 
so  weU  established  as  categories  of  feeling- 
consciousness,  that  each  presented  content  has 
its  ^miliar  envelope  of  belief,  its  endorsement 
in  kind — so  familiar  and  natural  that  it  is  not 
formally  asserted  at  all.  And  the  new  marb 
which  accrue  to  a  content  in  conception  come 
to  be  declared  in  the  ordinary  *  two-mem- 
bered '  form  of  judgment,  all  inside  of  a  tadi 
(felt^  reality-coefficient.  The  m  of  <  The  man 
is  white'  b,  therefore,  very  different  finom  the 
is  of  '  There  is  a  white  man.'  The  former  is 
merely  the  sign  of  conceptual  synthesis:  the 
judgment  might  be  true  on  any  'world  of 
reality,'  e.  g.  of  Adam  Bede.  The  existence- 
value  of  the  judgment  is  simply  the  environ- 
ment of  feeling  which  an  accepted  proposition 
carries,  with  no  indication  of  any  particular 
kind  of  existence.  But  in  the  true  existential -^ 
*  There  is  a  white  man ' — ^the  feeling  ftetor  is 
taken  up  as  a  quasi-logical  predicate,  and  the 
coefficient  of  external  reality  is  declared.  The 
is  now  expresses  the  conscious  ratification 
and  declaration  of  belief. 

The  employment  of  the  belief  criterion  as 
a  norm  of  classification  of  judgments  (see 
Venn,  Efnpiriedl  Logic,  243;  Baldwin,  loc  cit, 
1st  ed.,  i.  293)  is  fruitful  in  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  general  result.  If  we  look  at  the 
belief-attitude  of  the  mind  in  cases  of  asser- 
tion, we  find  two  clear  truths  not  broaght  out 
by  the  ordinary  division  of  the  logics.  First, 
the  disjunctive  judgment  is  seen  to  be  a  cate- 
gorical form  of  expression.     The  disjunctive 
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form  of  the  predicate  P  or  F'  means  that 
the  same  helief-feeling  accompanies  either  of 
two  or  more  declarations  concerning  the  sub- 
ject S.  It  expresses  the  belief-valne  of  the 
concept  S  so  far  as  constructive  experience  of 
it  (i.  e.  the  evidence)  is  of  value  for  belief. 
With  more  evidence  the  parity  of  P  and  P', 
as  claimants  upon  belief,  disappears,  and  the 
judgment  takes  the  regular  categorical  form. 
Second,  the  hypothetical  judgment  lies,  with 
reference  to  belief,  midway  between  the 
ordinary  categorical  and  the  existential.  We 
may  approach  it  from  either  extreme.  For 
example,  the  judgment  'If  a  is  h,  e  is  d' 
means  that  the  same  degree  of  reality,  or 
belief-feeling,  accompanies  the  conceptual 
Bynthesis  ab  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  syn- 
Uiesis  cd  on  the  other  hand.  But  it  does  not 
determine  the  particular  coefficient  of  reality 
belonging  to  either  ah  or  od.  Or  we  may 
approach  the  hypothetical  from  the  side  of  the 
existential,  getting  the  hypothetical  judgment 
of  existence,  'If  ab  exists,  so  does  ed,*  In  this 
case,  not  only  does  the  belief-feeling  envelop 
lx)th  ah  and  cd,  as  before,  but,  further,  the 
particular  coefficient  of  reality  attaching  in 
common  to  them  both  is  now  expressed.  This 
last  form  of  judgment  is,  therefore^  from  our 
present  point  of  view,  the  richest  and  most 
notable.  In  it  we  catch  both  belief  as  felt 
coefficient,  and  existence  as  asserted  predicate 
(i.  e.  the  reality-coefficient  itself  made  the  P  of 
predication). 

The  above  account,  it  will  be  seen,  suggests 
an  explanation  also  of  the  negative  existen- 
tial judgment — a  point  of  great  difficulty  to 
Herbart,Brentano,  and  Hillebrand — by  saving 
the  predicative  force  of  the  existence  sign. 
Tet  by  the  negation  in  this  judgment,  as  now 
explained,  no  element  of  content  is  cut  off 
from  S;  what  is  denied  is  belief  in  a  positive 
coefficient  of  reality,  or,  as  Erdmann  (loc.  cit., 
i.  349  ff.)  and  Sigwart  say,  it  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  attempted  positive  judgment  of 
existence. 

The  element  of  belief  which  accompanies 
all  judgment,  described  above  as  felt  recogni- 
tion of  a  reality-coefficient,  gives  us  the  line 
of  connection  between  formal  and  material 
logic.  The  judgments  A,  E,  I,  0  cannot  be 
purely  formal,  nor  can  the  syllogisms  con- 
structed from  them;  for  every  S  and  P  in 
each  one  of  them  has  its  belief-value — its 
reality-coefficient — and  every  actual  case  of 
inference  means  the  development  of  concepts 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  thought  in  that 
particular  sphere  of  reality.     The  truth  of 


every  conclusion  rests  upon  the  presupposition 
— from  the  supplying  of  which  the  hypo- 
thetical syllogism  arises,  just  as  the  hypothe- 
tical judgment  arises  from  the  supplying  of 
the  grround  of  belief  in  the  categorical  judg- 
ment— that  the  two  premises  have  the  same 
kind  of  reality.    The  syllogism 

A  \bB 

BibC 

AisC, 
to  be  valid,  really  requires  belief  that  the 
proposition  *li  A  is  B  and  B  is  C,  then  A  is 
C,'  applies  to  the  particular  elements  of  con- 
tent in  question.  Without  this  presupposition, 
securing  the  same  coefficient  to  both  pre- 
mises, the  conclusion  would  be  false;  as  for 
example : — 

All  men  who  have  died  will  rise  again. 

The  man  Romeo  died. 

The  man  Romeo  will  rise  again. 
The  '  man  Romeo '  and  the  '  all  men '  have 
different    coefficients    of   reality  —  different 
material  reference — and  the  conclusion   is 
invalid. 

Additional  questions  are :  the  relation  of 
judgment  to  language  and  to  other  forms  of 
mental  symbolism  (see  Erdmann,  Logik,  i.  23, 
224,  234 ;  and  cf.  Language  Function)  ;  the 
social  or  'communication'  element  in  judgpnent; 
the  interpretation  of  the  '  material '  reference 
of  judgment  (another  way  of  asking  as  to  the 
presence  of  belief);  the  interpretation  of 
negative  judgment  (does  it  implicate  belief 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  affirmative  judg- 
ment 1). 

Literature :  logical :  see  under  Pbopobi- 
TiON,  and  Belief,  and  in  Bibliog.  C,  2,  r 
(especially  the  works  of  Mill,  Venn,  Sigwabt, 
Ebbmann,  Wundt,  Bosanquet).  Psycholo- 
gical :  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  lect.  xxxvii ; 
the  larger  Psychologies  of  Bbentano,  Stout, 

JaMES,LaDD,  JODL,yOLKMANN,BALDWIN  (also 

in  Mind,  1892,  403,  from  which  quotations 
are  made  above);  HiLLBBBAND,Dieneu.Theor. 
der  kat.  SchltLsse ;  Jebusalbm,  Die  Urtheils- 
funktion;  MacLennan,  The  Impersonal 
Judgment;  Obmond,  The  Negative  in  Logic, 
Psychol.  Rev.,  iv.  (1897)231.  (  j.m.b.) 

Judgment  (in  law)  [from  Lat.  iudicare, 
through  Fr.] :  Ger.  Gerichl ;  Fr.  jugemerU ; 
Ital.  gixidicato  (jxuaato  in  .  .  .  ).  The  judicial 
determination  of  a  matter  in  litigation.  It  may 
extend  only  to  the  determination  of  a  matter 
coming  up  for  decision  in  the  course  of  a 
lawsuit,  before  its  conclusion,  and  is  then  an 
interlocutory  judgment,  as  distinguished  from 
a  final  judgment.     On  a  jury  trial  the  verdict 
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of  the  jury  precedes  the  judgment,  and  is  the 
ground  of  it  (8.E3.) 

Judgment  (in  logic)  :  see  Proposition. 

Judgment  (last):  Oer.  jUngstes  Oericht) 
Fr.  jugemerU  dernier;  Ital.  giucUzio  finale 
(or  univereale),  F  uUimo  givdizdo.  In  Chris- 
tian theology,  the  great  day  of  final  award, 
following  the  general  resurrection,  in  which 
the  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
shall  be  finally  determined*  See  Eschatolooy 
(also  for  literature).  (a.t.0.) 

Judgment  of  Taste.  Aesthetic  appreciar 
tion;  an  expression  sometimes  used  as  the 
English  equivalent  of  Kant's  Urtheilskraft 
and  of  the  earlier  cognitio  eeneiHva  of  Baum- 
garten's  Aesthetiea.  Cf.  Hibn,  Origins  of  Art 
(1900),  I.    See  Aesthetios,  and  Taste;  and 

cf.  WOBTH.  (J.M.B.) 

Judicial  (in  law)  [Lat.  iudicialis] :  Ger. 
juristiech,  gertehdich  ;  Fr.  jucUciaire ;  Ital. 
gitbdiziario.  That  which  pertains  to  a  court 
of  justice  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
functions. 

An  opinion  of  a  court  volunteered  upon 
a  matter  not  properly  before  it  for  decision 
would  be  extra-judicioL  Qtuui-judicial  powers 
are  exercised  by  administrative  tribunals, 
such  as  boards  of  railroad  commissioners 
or  of  city  aldermen  when  disposing  of  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  removal  of  an  officer  for 
cause.  Judicial  notice :  the  notice  taken  by 
judges,  without  proof,  in  the  disposition  of 
a  cause,  of  the  existence  of  facts  of  universal 
knowledge  (e.  g.  the  day  of  the  week  or  month, 
the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  intoxi- 
cating qualities  of  brandy,  or  the  explosive 
character  of  gunpowder). 

'Judicial  notice  takes  the  place  of  proof, 
and  is  of  equal  force.  As  a  means  of  establish- 
ing &cts,  it  is  therefore  superior  to  evidence. 
In  its  appropriate  field  it  displaces  evidence, 
since,  as  it  stands  for  proof,  it  fulfils  the 
object  which  evidence  is  designed  to  fulfil, 
and  makes  evidence  unnecessary.  The  true 
conception  of  what  is  judicially  known  is  that 
of  something  which  is  not,  or  rather  need  not, 
unless  the  tribunal  wishes  it,  be  the  subject 
of  either  evidence  or  argument — something 
which  is  already  in  the  court's  possession,  or 
at  any  rate  is  so  accessible  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  use  any  means  to  make  the  court 
aware  of  it.  If,  in  regard  to  any  subject 
of  judicial  notice,  the  court  should  permit 
documents  to  be  referred  to  or  testimony 
introduced,  it  would  not  be,  in  any  proper 
sense,  the  admission  of  evidence,  but  simply 
a  resort  to  a  convenient  means  of  refreshing 


the  memory,  or  making  the  trier  aware  of  that 
of  which  everybody  ought  to  be  aware ' 
(State  v.  Main,  69  Connecticut  Reports,  123, 
1 36  ;  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence,  20 ;  Brown 
1;.  Piper,  9 1  United  States  Eeports,  43).  (8.E.B.) 

Judicial  Votice :  see  Judicial. 

Jural  [Lat.  ius,  right] :  Grer.  reehUich  ;  Fr. 
juridiqae ;  Ital.  giuridieo.  Pertaining  to 
right,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  per- 
tains to  law  or  to  murals. 

'  The  jural  sphere  includes  only  external 
actions.  .  . .  The  moral  comprehends  the  jural' 
(Woolsey,  Polit.  Sci,,  i.  17,  14).  It  relates 
'  to  such  right  actions  (or  abstinences)  as  are 
required  to  satbfy  the  rightful  daimiB  of 
othezs'  (cf.  Sidgwick,  Hist.  ofEth.^  chap.  L  9). 
The  word  jural  was  coined  by  Lieber  in 
his  Political  Ethics.  (S.S3.) 

Jvriadiotion  (in  law)  [Lat.  iurisdieUoli 
Ger.  Jwrisdiction,  Eechtssprechung ;  Fr.  juri- 
dietion;  Ital.  giwrisdizione.  (i)  In  respect  to 
a  state :  the  territory  over  which  its  laws  are 
in  force,  namely,  that  under  its  flag.  Treaties 
may  concede  an  extra-territorial  jurisdiction, 
as  do  those  of  China  with  the  Western  powers. 

(2)  In  respect  to  a  court :  (a)  the  extent  of 
its  power  to  adjudicate ;  (6)  the  territory  over 
which  its  process  can  run. 

Original  jurisdiction  is  that  over  a  cause 
from  the  time  it  is  first  instituted,  as  distin- 
guished £rom  appeUate  jurisdiction,  which 
attaches  only  upon  proceedings  in  the  nature 
of  an  appeal  from  a  court  in  which  the  action 
has  been  previously  pending.  (8JB3.) 

Jiueiapmdence  [Lat.  ttcmpnulentta,  from 
ttM,  law,  +  prvdeniiay  knowledge] :  Qer.«/ttri»- 
jjTudenz;  Ft.  jurisprudence;  Ital.  ^'tmjpru- 
denza.    (i)  Law  viewed  as  a  science. 

(2)  The  system  of  laws  in  force  in  a  par- 
ticular state. 

Holland  defines  it  as  '  the  formal  science  of 
positive  law'  {Jurisprudence,  chap.  i.  12). 
'  lurisprudentia  est  divinarum  atque  huma* 
narum  rerum  notitia ;  iusti  atque  iniusti 
scientia'  {Inst,  of  Just.,  i.  i,  De  iustitia  et 
iure,  i).  Modern  jurisprudence  b  viewed 
mainly  from  its  human  side.     See  Coicpa&a- 

TIVS  JUBISPBUDENGE. 

Literature:  Bsnthax,  Mor.  and  L^sl., 
ii.  chap.  xvii.  §  2  ;  Sidgwick,  Outlines  of  the 
Hist,  of  Eth.,  8,  95 ;  Pollogk,  First  Book  of 
Jurisprudence;  Abcos,  Sci.  of  Law,  and 
System.  View  of  the  Sci.  of  Jurisprudence; 
Austin,  Lects.  on  Jurisprudence,  Post, 
Bausteine  f.  eine  allg.  Bechtswissenscbaf t ; 
Ratto,  Sociol.  e  Filosofia  del  Diritto,  chap,  v 
(1894).  (8.B.B.) 
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Jurist  [L.L.  twrista,  a  lawyer,  through  Fr.] : 
Ger.  Juritif  Jiechtsgelehrter;  ¥r,  jurists;  Ital. 
gitmaia.  One  who  has  shown  himself  to  have 
a  scientific  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  principles  of  law.  (8.E.B.) 

Juristic :  see  Act  (in  law). 

JtLst  (or  Lea4it)  Voticoable  (or  Percep- 
tible) XMiference :  see  Diffebence  (least 
noticeable). 

Justice  [Lat.  iustitia]  :  Ger.  Oerechiigkeii  ; 
Fr .  jtistice ;  Ital .  giusttzia,  ( i )  Psychological 
and  social :  (a)  the  recognition  and  obserrance 
of  the  requirements  incidental  to  social  status 
and  of  those  prescribed  by  custom  ;  together 
with  (5)  the  enforcement  of  such  recognition 
and  observance  upon  others  personally,  or  by 
means  of  an  institution  common  to  all.  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  Ethical :  the  habit  of  voluntary  activity, 
or  virtue,  which  consists  in  due  regard  for  the 
ethical  rights  of  others.     Cf.  Right  (ethical). 

Injustice  is  used  for  the  positive  &ilure  of 
either  factor  in  (i),  or  for  i^e  lack  of  (2). 

A  history  of  the  views  of  moralists  con- 
cerning justice  would  be  almost  a  history  of 
ethics.  In  Plato's  ideal  state  justice  is  made 
to  consist  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole, 
which  ifi  brought  about  by  each  part  doing  its 
own  work  and  abstaining  from  interference 
with  its  neighbours:  so  that  the  nature  of 
justice  in  detail  depends  upon  the  due  assign- 
ment of  function  to  each  fieictor  in  the  social 
organism.  Aristotle^s  analysis  proceeds  upon 
an  examination  of  the  actual  social  order. 
To  him  are  due  the  important  distinctions: 
(a)  between  '  universal  justice,'  which  consists 
in  regard  for  the  laws  or  social  requirements 
generally,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  com- 
plete virtue ;  and  *  particular  justice,'  a 
special  virtue,  the  fundamental  chiuracteristic 
of  which  is  a  certain  regard  for  equality. 
The  use  of  the  term  for  Aristotle's  '  universal 
justice'  is  now  obsolete  in  English.  (5) 
Within  the  special  virtue,  between  'distri- 
butive *  and  *  corrective  '  justice — the  latter 
coming  iuto  operation  only  when  a  defect  in 
the  original  distribution  requires  to  be  righted. 
The  weight  of  this  view  therefore  faWs  upon 
the  doctrine  of  distributive  justice,  where  the 
guiding  idea  of  equality  is  necessarily  trans- 
formed into  a  proportion  according  to  merit. 
Subsequent  attempts  to  define  justice  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  Aristotle's  analysis. 
Either  the  actual  social  order  and  the  'normal 
eiqpectations  *  it  produces  are  accepted  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  *  rights,'  or  these  are  held  to 
be  determined  by  regard  to  some  ideal — com- 
monly either  to  the  ideal  of  '  equality '  (as 


in  modem  socialist  writers)  or  to  that  6f 
*  liberty '  (Kant,  Spencer,  Ac). 

The  impulsive  basis  of  justice  seems  to  lie 
in  the  feeling  of  revenge  (described  by  Bacon 
as  a  '  wild  justice '),  which  becomes  moralized 
when  the  intention  of  the  agent  and  his  indi- 
vidual responsibility  are  recognized.  When 
private  revenge  is  superseded  by  the  organized 
force  of  the  community,  the  infliction  o£ 
punishment  has  to  be  preceded  by  proof  of 
iiignry,  that  is  to  say,  of  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  another.  Li  the  determination  and 
maintenance  of  these  rights  consists  social 
justice,  while  the  just  man  is  one  in  whom 
respect  for  such  rights  has  become  a  habit  of 
wiU. 

Of  recent  discussions  of  justice,  one  of  the 
most  notable  is  that  of  Sidgwick,  in  which 
stress  is  laid  on  the  distinction  between  '  con- 
servative justice'  (or  respect  for  'normal 
expectations ')  and  '  ideal  justice,'  which  may 
be  described  as  respect  for  the  rights  involved 
in  the  ideal  of  social  manhood,  however  that 
ideal  may  be  determined.  (w  Jt.B.) 

The  conception  of  justice  is  correlative  with 
those  of  Law  and  Right  (q.v.),  and  the 
evolution  of  the  three  concepts  seems  to  have 
proceeded  jpari  passu.  Social  justice  and 
right,  like  the  unformulated  requirements 
described  by  the  words  '  status '  and  '  custom/ 
on  which  they  depend,  are  relative  terms, 
lying  at  one  extreme,  as  purely  legal  jus- 
tice and  right  lie  at  the  other.  The  social 
sense  of  justice  seems  to  come  first  both  in 
race  development  and  in  the  child.  Apart 
from  the  conditions  of  its  rise  and  from  itB 
ultimate  relation  to  ethical  and  legal  justice, 
it  is  the  fundamental  category  of  objective 
social  organization  and  development.  Two 
essential  psychological  elements  seem  to  be 
present  at  every  stage  of  its  growth:  (i)  the 
recognition  of  a  personal  situation  through 
which  individuals  are  involved  in  a  set  of 
relationships  inier  m  acknowledged  by  them  J 
(2)  the  limitation  of  this  situation  not  only 
by  the  recognition  inter  se  of  the  members 
of  the  group  which  it  involves,  but  also  by  the 
equally  positive  recognition  of  the  foreignness 
to  the  group-situation  of  other  individuals, 
who  constitute  other  groups  or  exist  in  more 
or  less  independence.  Justice  to  the  king  is 
very  different  in  its  requirements  from  justice 
to  the  slave,  although  both  are  outside  my 
group,  and  hence  outside  the  requirements  of 
justice  to  my  coequals.  Justice,  then,  is 
psychologically  a  function  of  social  organiza- 
tion everywhere,  whose  essential  character  is 
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that  its  development  and  relationshipe  are 
recognized  more  or  less  adequately  by  the 
individuals  whom  it  concerns.  It  is  this 
psychological  relativity  which  has  often  made 
political  and  social  use  of  the  idea  of  justice 
mistaken  and  disastrous.  Absolute  and  ab- 
stract standards  of  justice  have  been  aimed 
at — ethical  right  reacting  upon  the  rights  of 
status.  The  social  justice  of  communities 
of  low  development  cannot  embody  the  ideas 
of  social  or  ethical  right  of  higher  communi- 
ties, nor  devise  the  legal  procedure  to  interpret 
and  enforce  them. 

The  second  (5)  element  of  social  justice — 
the  enforcement  of  the  recognition  and  ob- 
servance of  social  requirements — is  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  other,  psychologically :  it 
is  a  sort  of  demand  for  the  correction  of 
outraged  justice  rather  than  an  intrinsic 
element  in  justice.  Yet  it  is  a  utilitarian 
factor  of  the  first  importance.  For  it  is  in 
this  that  the  embodiment  of  justice  in  law 
appears  to  have  its  root;  for  legal  justice, 
apart  from  its  merely  interpretative  function, 
means  essentially  enforcement,  whether  by 
prevention  or  by  punishment,  and  enforcement 
is  necessary  for  the  persistence  of  social  order. 
'  Criminal  justice  and  law  (Strafrecht),  bom 
of  a  very  primitive  impulse,  revenge,  is  the 
oldest  of  all  forms  of  justice.  We  shall  see, 
as  Durkheim  has  rightly  indicated,  that  primi- 
tive- people  have  perhaps  only  criminal  justice, 
and  that  civil  justice  is  a  later  growth' 
(Barth,  Die  PkUos.  d.  Otseh.  dU  Social,, 
i.  86). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  of  enforcement, 
both  social  and  legal  justice  differ  from  ethical, 
which  is  essentially  a  matter  of  internal 
personal  sanction.  Ethical  justice  is  not 
enforced  by  law — except  so  far  as  ethical 
precepts  are  embodied  socially  and  legally. 
This  enforcement  aspect  it  is  which  appears 
to  be  reinforced,  or  anticipated,  by  the  emo- 
tional states  and  impulses  of  revenge  and 
desire  to  punish,  with  their  correlative  notions 
of  guilt  and  retribution.  When  private  re- 
venge came  to  be  recognized  as  a  social  right, 
it  was  positively  restricted  and  limited,  the 
demands  of  social  and  ethical  justice  being 
united  with  it,  as  in  the  regulations  respect- 
ing the  cities  of  refuge  among  the  Hebrews. 
This  recognition,  as  socially  valid,  of  a  spon- 
taneous personal  sanction,  attaching  to  what 
were  relatively  acts  of  injustice,  may  have 
radically  advanced  or  even  initiated  the 
development  of  justice  in  its  legal  form.  And 
the  reflective  forms  of  the  analogous  emotions 


and  impulses,  springing  up  when  persons  were 
recognized  as  in  a  system  of  relationships— as 
described  above — would  create  an  essentially 
similar  demand  for  the  legal  embodiment  of 
justice ;  a  state  of  things  illustrated  in  other 
emotions,  of  whidi  a  lower  organic  phsK 
develops,  without  changing  its  methods  of 
expression  or  its  social  form  of  embodiment, 
into  a  higher  reflective  phase. 

The  relation  of  ethical  to  social  justice  is 
one  of  subordination.  Social  jostioe  may  or 
may  not  be  ethical  according  as  the  oiganiza- 
tion  in  which  it  is  found  is  or  is  not  of  indi* 
viduals  having  the  ideals  of  self  and  conduct 
which  developed  ethical  standards  embody. 

The  actual  tracing  of  the  idea  of  justice  and 
its  embodiment  in  institutions  is  nothing  less 
than  the  history  of  law,  in  all  its  aspects,  in 
sociology,  and  the  history  of  social,  ethical, 
and  religious  sanctions  in  social  psychology. 
Cf.  the  various  topics  Right  (especially 
philosophy    of),    PuNiSHMBirr,     and    Sahc- 

TION.  (J.M.B.-H.S.) 

LiiercUure :  titles  given  under  the  topioe 
named  (especially  Rousseau,  Adam  Sioth, 
Hbgbl,  Grbxn).  Recent  works  are  Ihsbiho, 
Zweck  im  Recht  (3rd  ed.,  1899) ;  Bosanqust, 
Philos.  Theory  of  the  State.  For  the  psychology, 
see  titles  under  Social  Obganization  ;  also 
Plato,  Rep.,  iv;  Abistotle,  Eth.,  v;  Kakt, 
Rechtslehre  (trans,  by  W.  Hastie,  Kant's 
Philos.  of  Law,  1887);  Sidgwick,  Meth.  of 
Eth.,  iii;  Spbnceb,  Princ.  of  Eth.,  Pi  V 
('Justice');  Abdig6,  Sociologia,  in  Opere 
files.,  iv  (1886).  (W.R.B.-^.M3.) 

(3)  In  law :  the  right  application  of  the 
rales  of  law  to  the  decision  of  a  matter  in 
controversy.  '  Legal  justice  aims  at  realizing 
moral  justice  within  its  range,  and  its  strength 
largely  consists  in  the  general  feeling  that 
this  is  so'  (Pollock,  Jwrigprudenee,  chap.  ii.  31)- 

'  lustitia  est  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas 
ius  suum  cuique  tribuens'  {Inst,  of  JuaL, 
i.  ly  De  iustitia  et  iure,  i).     Cf.  Right  (in 

law).  (S.K.B.) 

(4)  In  theology :  an  attribute  of  Qod  in 
the  sphere  of  his  relation  to  his  sentient  and 
rational  creatures,  by  virtue  of  which  he  as 
legislator  wills  equal  laws,  and  as  judge  makes 
awards  that  are  equal  and  proportionate  to 
merit  or  demerit.  See  (also  for  literature) 
Attbibutbs  (of  God). 

This  attribute  is  to  be  distinguished  firom 
the  righteousness  of  God,  which  it  presappcses 
as  the  source  of  the  distinction  between  equity 
and  inequity ;  also  from  the  divine  holiness, 
which   it  presupposes  as   the   source  of  the 
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distinction  between  merit  and  demerit.  It  is 
olirjective  in  its  reference,  and  is  distinguishable 
into  the  two  species  legislative  and  judicial. 
Justice  is  contrasted  with  love,  which  wills 
good  rather  than  equity,  and  with  mercy, 
which  awards  &vour  without  regard  to  merit 
or  demerit.  The  relations  of  justice  and 
mercy  to  sin  and  redemption  supply  a  central 
problem  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. (A.T.O.) 

Jvstifloation :  see  Sanction. 

Jmrtifloation  (in  law)  [Lat.  iustifiecUio] : 
Ger.  Eechtfertigung  ;  Fr.  justification ;  Ital. 
giustificttzione,  (i)  Establishing  a  defence  to 
an  action,  which,  while  admitting  that  the 
act  charged  was  done,  shows  that  it  was 
done  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  right.  (2) 
Proof  that  one  offered  as  a  surety  is  able  to 
satisfy  the  obligation  which  he  proposes  to 
assume.  (s.£3.) 

Justification  (in  theology).  The  method 
by  which,  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  re- 
demption, the  sinner  passes  out  of  the  state  of 
guilt  and  condemnation  into  that  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  with  God. 

Justification  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
conversion,  which  it  presupposes;  from  re- 
mission, which  is  its  negative  aspect;  from 


imputation,  which  is  a  means  to  it ;  and  from 
sanctification,  which  is  rather  its  end  and 
completion.  Histoi-ically,  the  most  important 
distinction  has  arisen  between  the  evangelical 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines 
of  justification ;  the  former  conceiving  it  as 
forensic  and  putative,  conditioned  by  faith 
in  the  believer,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
counted,  not  actually  made,  righteous;  the 
latter  as  a  process,  conditioned  by  good  works 
on  the  part  of  the  believer,  by  vii*tue  of  which 
the  merit  of  Christ  is  not  simply  imputed,  but 
communicated,  and  in  which  the  believer  is 
actually  made  righteous.  Some  of  the  more 
philosophical  of  recent  theologians  tend  to  con- 
ceive justification  as  the  generation  of  a  new 
personality  grounded  in  Christ. 

Literattvre:  see  Theology.  (a.t.o.) 

Jutin  Martyr,  or  Flaviiui  Jnstinns. 
(cir.  105-cir.  165  A. D.)  An  early  Christian 
apologist.  Studied  philosophy  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Egypt.  About  132  he  abandoned 
philosophic  systems  and  embraced  Christianity. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Rome.  His  writings  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  Christian  literature 
of  the  2nd  century.  See  Patbibtig  Philo- 
sophy (4). 
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KMn609  Zrfird:  see  Homb,  Hkbtbt. 

Zftatp  Tmmainiel.  (1724-1804.)  Bom, 
livetl,  and  died  at  Konigsberg.  Studied 
theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  in  the 
UniTersity  at  Konigsberg.  Engaged  as 
private  tutor,  1746-55.  Became  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  Docent  in  the  University  in 
1 755>  <uid  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  1770.  In  1797  his  age  compelled  him  to 
retire.  See  the  following  topics ;  also  Idkai<- 
iSM,  Epibtbmoloot,  and  PmLOSOPHT. 

Tftwtiftn  Philoiiophj :  see  KAjrr's  Teb- 

MINOLOOT. 

TftntiiHi    Terminology :     see    Kant's 

TSBMIKOLOGT. 

Tftntiamlin  (organtiwn);  Oer.  Kantian- 
itmus;  Fr.  Eantianume;  Ital.  KanUmnOf 
Kamtiammno.  The  philosophy  which  holds  to 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Immanuel  Kant. 
See  Kant's  Tbshinoloot,  and  the  principal 
philosophical  topics  generally. 

The  features  of  Kant's  philosophy,  which 
have  given  name  to  later  thought  as  Kantian, 
are  mainly  (i)  the  critical  method,  which 
consists  in  a  *  criticism '  of  reason  (Yemunfts- 
vermogen)  with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
a  priori  elements  in  knowledge;  (2)  the 
doctrine  of  a  priori  mental  forms,  which, 
as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  is  characterized  as 
formalism ;  (3)  the  resulting  antithesis  between 
the  '  phenomenal,'  or  that  world  of  things  or 
appearances  to  which  these  forms  are  applied, 
and  the  '  noumenal,'  or  that  world  of  Uiings 
in  themselves,  the  transcendental  thought- 
postulates,  to  which  the  forms  do  not  apply, 
and  which  (4)  are  consequently  unknowable ;, 
this  is  the  agnostic  element  in  Kantianism, 
especially  as  developed  with  reference  to  the 
ideas  of  reason — '  Qod,  Freedom,  and  Immor- 


tality of  the  Soul ' — ^and  in  the  theory  of  the 
antinomies  or  contradictions  which  reasoo 
£bJ1b  into  in  applying  the  category  of  infinity ; 
(5)  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  ideas 
of  reason  as  postulates  of  the  moral  life  (practi' 
cal  reason).  These  features  at  least  should  be 
included  in  Kantianism,  though  any  one  of  them 
would  justify  the  use  of  the  adjective  Kantian. 

Literature:  see  Cbiticisbc,  and  Bibliog. 
A,  '  Kant ' ;  in  English,  especially  the  works 
by  STiBLiNG,CAiBD,and  Watson;  for  German 
citations  see  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d«  philos. 
Begriffe,  in  locis;  a  study  of  Kant's  Psy- 
chology has  been  made  by  Buchnkb, 
Monog.  SuppL  (No.  4)  to  the  Psychol.  Rev. ; 
a  Kant  Bibliography  is  by  Abicksb,  Monpg. 
Suppl.,  i,  to  the  Philos.  Rev.  (j.K.a) 

^ft-Tf*^"** :  see  Kantianism. 

Zftat's  Tamiinology  (in  relation  to  the 
Tftntiiin  Fhiloaophj). 

(i)  At  the  outset  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophical terminology,  amongst  the  Greeks,  the 
problem  of  the  thinker  was  to  adapt  his 
native  language  to  the  novel  business  of  ex- 
pressing philosophical  ideas.  The  word  and 
the  conception  then  often  came  into  esdstenoe 
together.  The  power  of  mere  tradition  was 
at  its  minimum.  Creation  was  relatively 
free.  At  the  outset,  however,  of  the  efforts 
of  modem  philosophers  to  discuss  their 
problems  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  the 
situation  was  wholly  different.  An  elaborate, 
and  in  fact  often  extremely  difficult  ter- 
minology, the  result  of  several  successive 
great  movements  of  human  thought — the  ter- 
minology of  Scholastidsm — stood  in  the  way 
of  novelty  in  expression.  The  modem  thinker 
sometimes,  like  Locke,  endeavoured  to  escape 
altogether  from  this  tradition,  and  was  then 
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driven,  by  this  yery  effort,  into  a  certain 
diflorganization  of  t^nical  language,  which, 
upon  occasion,  gave  to  his  terms  a  capricious 
seeming,  without  freeing  them  altogether  from 
the  influence  of  the  past.  Locke's  struggles 
with  the  term  Substance  furnish  an  instance 
of  the  resulting  inconveniences.  Or  again, 
like  Meister  Eckhart,  or  in  another  way  and 
time,  like  Wolff,  one  might  make  a  systematic 
effort  to  find  toemslations  for  a  great  number 
of  terms  of  scholastic  origin.  The  result 
varied  according  to  the  genius  of  the  thinker. 
But  in  any  sudi  case  this  latter  procedure 
was  at  least  guided  by  a  definite  principle. 
New  terms  arose,  to  be  sure,  side  by  side  with 
the  old.  But  the  process  attempted  to  win 
a  certain  unity  and  continuity. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Kant,  however,  the 
situation  is  stiU  far  more  complex  and  pro- 
blematic than  that  present  at  the  outset  of 
modem  philosophy.  Comparable  though  he 
is,  in  originality  of  conception,  with  the  great 
thinkers  of  antiquity,  Kant  cannot,  like  a 
Plato  or  an  Aristotle,  freely  invent  terms,  in 
his  own  vernacular,  to  meet  his  new  needs. 
He  must  appeal  to  tradition;  and  in  so  far 
he  is  like  his  modem  predecessors.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not  content  to  translate 
scholastic,  nor  yet  simply  to  accept  Wolffian, 
terminology.  Nor  yet  is  he,  like  Locke,  in 
a  conscious  revolt  against  the  traditions  of 
language  which  all  the  while  bind  him.  He 
wishes  to  reform  without  unnecessary  trans- 
formation. He  intends  to  select  and  to  adapt 
for  his  own  purpose.  But  since  he  cannot 
select  and  adapt  with  the  freedom  of  an  ancient 
Oreek,  and  since  the  originality  of  his  ideas 
equally  forbids  him  to  remain  content  with 
what  he  finds,  in  the  way  of  means  of  ex- 
pression, he  is  led  to  efforts  at  reform  which 
follow  no  one  principle,  and  which  seldom 
seem  wholly  to  satisfy  even  himself*  His 
training  and  his  method  often  appear  to  us  to 
savour  of  pedantry.  Yet  as  a  fact,  he  loves 
his  meanings  so  much  better  than  his  words, 
that  he  is  impatient  with  merely  termino- 
logical researches ;  and  he  has  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  history  either  of 
thought  or  of  usage.  Moreover,  while  the 
terms  used  by  his  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate predecessors  are  known  to  him  in 
great  masses,  his  thoughts  are  still  far  richer 
than  his  vocabulary,  and  at  the  critical  stages 
of  his  mental  evolution  they  develop  much 
fibster  than  his  most  elaborate  displays  of  ter- 
minological skill  can  follow  them.  In  con- 
sequence,  there   are    extended    passages   in 


Kant's  works,  e.  g.  in  the  *  Deduction  of  the 
Categories '  in  the  Kriiik  der  reinen  Vemunft^ 
where  the  terminology  alters  in  the  course  of 
the  same  discussion.  Such  changes  are  doubt- 
less often  due  to  Kant's  habit  of  making  up 
his  longer  works  out  of  fragments,  which 
were  written  down  at  various  times,  and 
afterwards  collected  and  ordered.  But  the 
result,  as  we  find  it  in  Kant's  printed  text, 
is  often  baffling  enough.  His  usage  in  such 
cases  seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of  Heraclitean 
flux,  so  that  we  do  not  twice  step  into  the 
same  river  of  expression  while  we  wander  in 
search  of  the  thought. 

(3)  A  thorough  history  of  Kant's  termino- 
logy is  still  to  be  written.  Much  of  im- 
portance is  already  to  be  found  in  the 
authoritative,  but  too  diffuse,  Conrnnmtar  zu 
Kanl^a  Kritik  der  reinen  Verwunftf  by  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Vaihinger,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  so  far  appeared  (i,  Stuttgart,  1881 ;  ii, 
1892).  But  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  Kriiik  and  of  its  terminology  still  await 
their  treatment  in  Vaihinger's  work.  Paulsen, 
in  his  admirable  volume,  Immanuel  KarU, 
Mtn  Leben  wid  seine  Lehre  (Frommann's 
Klassiker  der  Philosophie,  Stuttgart,  1898), 
has  discussed  (especially  144-55)  ^  number 
of  Kant's  most  characteristic  ana  important 
concepts  and  expressions.  Adickes,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemtmft 
(Berlin,  1889),  has  introduced  into  his  crisply 
written  notes  a  large  number  of  explanations 
of  Kantian  expressions.  The  general  his- 
torical rehitions  of  the  Kantian  terminolocry 
are  treated  by  Eucken,  Oeechichie  der  fhiUh 
aophieehen  Terminologie  (139—50).  The 
psychological  vocabulary  of  Kant,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  relations  to  the  Ethics,  is 
extensively  and  carefully  expounded  by  Alfred 
Hegler,  Die  Peycholoffie  in  Kant*8  Ethik 
(Freiburg,  1891).  The  frdlest  of  all  collec- 
tions of  Kant's  terms  and  expressions  is 
Mellin's  Eneyclopddisches  Worierbuch  der 
kritiecTien  Philoaophief  oder  Verauck  finer 
fcuelieken  und  voUstdndigen  Erfddrting  der  in 
Kain£e  kritischen  and  dognuUischen  Schriften 
enthaUenen  Begriffe  und  Sdize  (Ziillichan 
and  Leipzig,  1797).  Mellin,  who  also  pub- 
lished other  contributions  to  the  termino- 
logical comprehensipn  of  Kant,  here  under- 
takes what  is  to  be  at  once  an  encyclopedia 
of  Kant's  doctrine,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
sense  of  his  expressions  and  ideas.  The  result, 
however,  is  rather  a  thesaurus  of  Kantian 
statements  than  any  thorough  explanation 
of  their  fonns  and  meanings.     Mellin  is  a 
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harmonizer,  who  emooths  over  difficulties  as 
skilfully  as  Vaihing^r,  in  hb  commentary, 
emphasizes  or  even  magnifies  them.  Mellin's 
book  is  published  in  six  volumes  (having 
eleven  parts).  Krug's  PhUoaophuches  Lexihon 
contains  also  the  Kantian  vocabulary,  but 
without  the  modem  effort  at  a  philological 
treatment  of  the  Kantian  usage.  The  recent 
WorUrbuch  der  phihsophiachen  Begriffe  und 
AtudrUcke,  by  Eisler  (Berlin,  1899),  so  far 
as  it  has  yet  appeared,  contains  much 
valuable  material  for  comparing  Kant's 
usage  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  The 
monographic  literature  upon  Kant  furnishes 
an  immense  number  of  discussions  of  Kant's 
terms, — discussions  which  are,  however,  gene- 
rally found  only  in  subordination  to  some 
more  general  expository  or  critical  interest. 
No  attempt  can  here  be  made  at  any  biblio- 
graphical analysis  of  this  literature  with  re- 
ference to  its  bearings  upon  Kantian  tei^ 
minology.  The  original  materials  upon  which 
Kant's  own  selection  of  his  terms  is  based 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  and  German 
works  of  Wolff;  in  the  textbooks  of  Baum- 
garten,  whose  Metaphysica  (which  reached 
its  seventh  edition  in  1779)  was  long  Kant's 
favourite  textbook  in  that  subject;  and 
finally  in  the  general  literature,  plulosophical 
and  psychological,  of  Kant's  day.  In  following 
the  evolution  of  Kant's  thought,  upon  the 
basis  of  these  contemporary  influences,  one 
has  constantly  to  deal,  of  course,  with  ter- 
minol<^cal  questions,  which  accordingly  find 
their  place  in  the  important  monographic 
treatises  of  Benno  Erdmann  (Kant 8  Kriti" 
cumus  in  der  eraten  und  in  der  zweiUn 
Auflage  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft, 
Leipzig,  1 878),  and  of  Adickes  {Kant-Studien^ 
Kiel  and  Leipzig,  1895) — ^treatises  which  we 
may  select  from  this  whole  literature  for 
especial  mention  in  this  connection.  The 
student  of  Kant's  language  should  pay  due 
attention  to  Jasche's  edition  of  Kant's  Logik 
(published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  chrono- 
logical edition  of  Kant's  works,  by  Hartenstein, 
1868,  I— 1 41);  and,  in  regard  to  Kant's 
psychological  terminology,  should  also  con- 
sult his  Anthrojwlogie  in  pragmaiiecher 
Hindchtf  published  in  1798.  Kant's  own 
formal  definitions  of  his  terms  are  seldom  to 
be  accepted  as  final ;  nor  are  his  reports  of 
the  historical  or  of  the  current  usage  of  a 
term,  such  for  instance  as  a  priori,  to  be 
regarded  as  authoritative.  Kant  was  once 
for  all  no  historian  of  thought  or  of  usage ; 
and  his  resolutions  as  to  the  use  of  his  own 


terms  are  merely  expressions  of  a  preaent 
and  serious  effort,  which  may  or  may  not 
prove  permanently  efficacious,  to  use  a  par- 
ticular device  for  clarifying  and  organizing 
his  ideas.  In  general,  he  is  a  great  loTer  of 
analysis;  so  that  while,  like  Aristotle  and 
the  Scholastics,  he  makes  systematic  use  of 
the  method  of  distinctions  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
plaining or  removing  the  contradictions  of 
thought  and  opinion,  he  is  much  more  radical 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  di^ 
tinctions  that  he  draws,  and  his  world 
largely  consists  of  definable  barriers  and 
chasms.  Kant  loves,  meanwhile,  synthesis, 
but  is  never  as  successful  in  this  direction  as 
in  the  other  (see  the  excellent  observations 
of  Eucken,  op.  cit,  143—5).  ^^®  synthetic 
aspect  of  his  systematic  undertakings  he 
especially  emphasizes,  namely,  the  ideal  of  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  provinces 
of  reality,  and  of  all  the  problems  of  thought, 
which  come  within  his  scope.  Many  of  the 
devices  of  his  terminology  have  to  do  with 
the  pursuit  of  this  ideal.  Thus  the  table  of 
categories  is  the  outcome  of  an  effort,  whose 
development  occupied  several  years,  to  obtain 
a  complete  table  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding.  Associated 
with  this  table  is  a  list,  equally  intended  to 
be  complete,  which  enumerates  the  a  priori 
principles  of  the  understanding;  and  so  on.  In 
order  to  obtain  such  formal  completeness, 
Kant  sometimes  is  led  to  arbitrary  inventions, 
whereby  a  scheme  is  filled  out,  in  a  way 
whose  importance  is  clear  only  to  himself. 
The  methods  of  Kant's  work  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  his  doctrine 
and  of  its  various  expressions  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  Refiexicnen,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Benno  Erdmann,  and  in  the  Loee 
Blatter  aus  Kant's  NcuMaee,  edited  by  Badolf 
Keicke.  The  Reflexionen  are  notes  made 
by  Kant  in  connection  with  his  lectures  upon 
Baumgarten's  Metaphyeik,  The  Lo9e  Blotter 
contains  a  great  variety  of  fragmentary  notes, 
made  upon  various  occasions.  The  termino- 
logy used  in  these  notes  is  by  no  means 
always  in  agreement  with  that  known  through 
Kant's  published  works. 

(4)  Kant  never  lived  to  write  the  sort  of 
encyclopedic  statement  of  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy which  he  himself  desired  to  produce. 
His  most  important  works,  the  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vermmft,  the  Kritik  der  praktieehen 
Vemunft,  and  the  Kritik  der  UrtheHekraft, 
constitute,  in  his  own  opinion,  merely  intro- 
ductory discussions,  indispensable,  bat  needing 
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in  their  turn  to  be  followed  by  a  reconstruction 
of  doctrine  made  in  the  light  of  these  critical 
researches.     In  general,  Kant  conceives  philo- 
sophy as  the   sum  total  of  what  he   terms 
reitie  Vernunfterkenniniss  aus  Begriffen — an 
expression  most  easily  translated  as  *  conceptual 
knowledge  gained  through  pure  reason  alone/ 
The  two  antitheses  which  define  philosophy 
are  (i)  the  contrast  with  mathematics,  and 
(2)    the    contrast    with    empirical    science. 
Mathematics    makes  use  of   ideas  of   pure 
reason,  but  does  so  only  by  the  intermediation 
of  the  process  of  construction,  whereby  Kant 
means  any  process  such  as  gets  expressed  in 
a  diagram  or  figure,  when  the  diagram  or 
figure  is  intended  as  the  visible  embodiment 
of  a  rational  conception.     Philosophy  is  not 
thus  dependent  upon  a  voluntary  construction 
of  its  objects  in  sensuous  form.     It  conceives 
them  in  their  purity,  and  reflects  upon  their 
meanings  and  their  connections.     In  contrast 
to    empirical    science,    philosophy    uses    no 
empirical  data,  as  such,  amongst  its  presup- 
positions.    This    latter    conti'ast   in    Kant's 
definition  of  philosophy  was,  in  its   origin, 
Wolfiian,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  Kant's 
own  thought  is  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its 
positive  meaning  ;  since,  as  Kant  in  the  end 
discovers,  there  is  no  theoretical  knowledge 
au9  rtiner   Venmnfi  except  the   knowledge 
of  the  necessary  structure  which  must  belong 
to  the  whole  realm  of  experience.     In  con- 
sequence, a  better  name  for  Kant's  theoretical 
philosophy  would    be    the    Theory  of  Ex- 
perience; and  this  name,  whose  accuracy  is 
implied  by  many  of  Kant's  expressions,  has 
been    actually    adopted    by    some    modem 
Kantians  (e.  g.  Cohen).    Philosophy  in  general 
is  divided  into  the  two  great  divisions.  Theo- 
retical   and    PraeUedL.     Another,    and    co- 
ordinate, division  of  philosophy  is  that  intb 
its  critical    or    preparatory  portion,   called 
TranseendefUalphilosophief  and  its  systematic 
portion,  called   Jietaphyeik,     The  Transcen- 
denkdphilosophie  has  to  deal  with  the  sources 
and  scope  of  our  rational  knowledge.     Metd- 
'fhyaik  has  to  set  forth  the  sum  total  of  our 
purely  rational,  L  e.  non-empirical  knowledge, 
concerning  both  the  objects  of  theory  (God, 
Nature,  the  Soul)  and  the  objects  of  rational 
choice  as  such,  or  of  freedom  (Duty,  the  Moral 
Law,  the  Absolute  Good).   It  is  the  Tranaeen- 
dentaljphilosophie  which  Kant  has  most  fully 
developed.    On  Kant's  division  of  philosophy, 
one  may  consult  his  own  essay  Ueber  FkUo- 
eophie    uberhaupt    (1794)    in    Hartenstein's 
edition    (1868),   vi.   373 ;    also,   the    Kritik 


der  reinen  Vemunftf  Metfioderdehre,  3te8 
HaujpMiick.  On  the  contrast  between  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  see  the  Methoderdekre^ 
ites  BaupMiiek,  2nd  ed.  of  the  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft,  751.  [As  is  now  customary 
in  citations  from  Kant,  the  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunft  is  here  to  be  cited  after  the  pages 
of  the  second  edition ;  while  in  case  of  differ- 
ence between  the  editions,  the  paging  of  the 
first  edition  is  to  be  cited  for  passages  that 
occur  only  in  that  edition.  Other  Kantian 
works  are  to  be  cited  after  the  Hartenstein 
edition  of  1868.]  One  may  compare,  upon 
the  same  topic,  Mellin's  articles  Kneydopddie, 
Metaphyeik,  Tran8cendentalj)h{loaoj^ie ;  and 
Paulsen,  op.  cit.,  108  ff.  Kant  is  by  no  means 
quite  uniform  in  his  account  of  these  main 
divisions  of  philosophy. 

(5)  All  Airther  classifications  of  Kant's 
doctrines  and  conceptions  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  his  psychological  conceptions. 
*  We  can,'  he  says  (Werke,  vi.  379),  'reduce 
all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  three : — 
InteUeet  {ErkemUnieevenndgen) ;  Feeling  {doe 
G^uhl  der  Luat  tmd  Unlust,  a  power  idways 
to  be  defined  in  terms  of  this  contrast  of 
pUaeure  and  pain) ;  and  WiU  (das  BegehrungS" 
vermogen,  or  the  power  whereby  mental  states 
come  to  be  viewed  as  the  cauaee  of  the  exiatenoe 
of  objeetsy  The  JSrkemUniesvermogen  itself  is 
first  divided  into  a  passive  aspect,  the  Sensi- 
hUtty  {Sinnliehkeit)^  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Erkenntnissvermogen ;  and  an  active  aspect, 
tlie  intelUctueUes  Erkenntnissvermogen^  whose 
general  activity  is  called  Denken  (Anlhropo- 
logie,  Werke,  vii.  451).  For  this  latter,  the 
higher  portion  of  the  Erkenntnissvermbgen,  or 
the  intellect  proper,  the  words  Verstand  and 
Vemtmfi  are  upon  occasion  used  almost 
interchangeably,  both  of  them  in  a  broader  or 
more  inclusive  sense  (e.g.  Verstand  in  the 
Anthropologies  loc.  cit. ;  Vemunft  in  the  title 
of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  where  it 
also  even  includes  the  a  priori  aspect  of  the 
Sinnliekkeii),  In  more  exact  usage,  however, 
the  Verstand  is  only  one  of  three  special 
divisions  of  the  cberes  Erkenntnissvermogen, 
The  three  are  Verstand,  Urt/ieilskraft,  and 
Vemunft.  The  VerHand,  in  this  more  special 
sense,  is  the  power  that  forms  concepts 
{Begriffe\  or  that  knows,  or  furnishes,  or 
applies  the  rvXes  of  the  formal  constitution 
of  conceptual  objects.  The  Verstand  also  is 
the  power  to  apprehend  the  unity  which  gets 
expressed  in  our  judgments.  And  in  this 
sense  the  Verstand  can  even  be  called  (Krii. 
d.  reinen  Vemunft,  2nd  ed.,  94)  the  Vermogen 
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cu    uriheiUn,      But    as    distinct    from    the 
Verstand^  the    UrtheiUkraft    proper    is    the 
power  to  find  what  cases  fall   under  given 
concepts,  or  the  power  to  'suhsume  under 
rules.*     And  the  Vemunft,  in  contrast  with 
hoth  of  these  powers,  is  the  power  to  systema- 
tize  into  unity,  and  by  means  of  inclusive 
jtrindples,  the  less  inclusive  rules  of  the  Ver- 
9kmd  {Krit  d,  reinen  Vemunft,  2nd  ed.,  359). 
Thus  the  Vemunfi  is  the  power  which  con- 
ceives Qod,  the  Universe,  and  the  Moral  Law. 
Tet  while   Kant  makes    these   distinctions, 
or  related  ones,  repeatedly,  he  remains  in  his 
usage  consistent  with  no  one  of  them  (cf. 
Vaihinger,  CammmUxr,  i.  123,  166,  454  note, 
and   in  many    other   passages).     Permanent 
only  is  the  tendency  to  define  the  Veretand 
as  the  power  of  thought  in  so  far  as  it  is 
expressed  in  eingle  acts  of  judgment  or  of 
conception,  and  the  Vemtmfi  as  the  systema- 
tizing tendency  of  thought  in  its  search  for  all 
embracing  unities;   while  the   UrthsUekraft, 
standing  between  the  two  former  powers,  does 
excellent  service  to  Kant  in  completing  the 
schematism  of    his  accounts  of  intellectual 
processes,  by  taking  charge  of  whatever  the 
two  other  powers  may  seem  to  have  neglected. 
That  the  three  powers  of  the  higher  ErkentU- 
rUsevermdgen  have  a  peculiarly  apt  one-to-one 
relation,  in  their  turn,  to  the  three  general 
powei*s  of  the  mind  (in  that  our  objective 
knowledge  of  reality  is  properly  to  be  limited 
to    the    field    of    the    empirically    applied 
y^enland,  while  the  principles  for  the  free 
self-determination  of  the  Will  belong  to  the 
Vemunft^  and  the  UrikeiUkrafi  is  of  especial 
service  in  expressing  the  definable  aspect  of 
the  values  present  to  the  GefiM)^ — all  this  is 
a  characteristic  thesis  which  Kant  expounds 
in  the  essay  on  PhUoeophie  iiberhaupt^  and 
which  enables  him  to  ex^ain  the  title  of  his 
Kriiik  der  Urtheilekrafi — ^the  treatise  wherein 
Kant's  doctrine  of    the  Beautiful,  and  his 
Teleology,  aro  both  contained  (see  the  cited 
essay,  Werke^  vi.  402  f.). 

(6)  In  general,  this  psychological  terminology 
of  Kant,  while  of  &e  most  constant  use  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  divisions  of  his 
work,  and  the  trend  of  his  various  researches, 
is  of  a  bewildering  complexity  and  change- 
ableness.  The  bewildering  effect  is,  however, 
due  not  so  much  to  the  mere  changes  them- 
selves, as  to  the  fact  that  Kant  repeatedly 
makes  much  of  the  importance  and  exactness 
of  distinctions  amongst  the  various  mental 
powers  and  processes,  while  he  himself  is  the 
first  soon  to  alter  or  to  ignore  these  very 


distinctions.  Of  considerable  and  Tery 
baffling  importance,  in  Kant's  psychological 
vocabulary,  is  the  term  Qemiith,  used  on  the 
whole  very  much  as  recent  English  writers 
employ  the  term  Mind,  In  general,  iMa 
word  is  evidently  felt  by  Kant  to  be  relatively 
presuppositionless,  and  he  so  expresses  himflelf, 
vi.  458.  Thus  the  term  seems  not  to  imply 
any  decision  as  to  the  problems  of  rstionid 
psychology,  or  as  to  the  various  aspects  of  the 
ego;  so  ihat,  as  Hegler  well  points  cot 
{Feyehol.  in  Eant'a  Ethik,  52),  this  term 
takes  the  place  of  the  more  metaphysically 
coloured  term  Sede,  where  Kant  has  to  speak 
of  the  empirical  processes  wherein  the  various 
mental  powers  co-operate,  and  so  get  their 
concrete  expression.  Tet,  as  the  Oemulh  can 
'afiect  itseir  and  thereby  produce  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  innerer  Sinn,  and  has  a  life 
that  evidently  goes  beyond  what  is  directly 
revealed  by  consciousness  (Eisler,  s.  v.,  seems 
incorrectly  to  identify  Bewueetaein  and  GtmiUh 
in  Kant's  usage),  the  precise  implications  of 
the  term  become  puzzling  whenever  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  problem  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  a  priori  principles  are  origimd,  or 
are  innate  (in  so  far  as  they  are  in  any  sense 
innate)  in  me  OemiUh.  The  manifold  uses  of 
the  term  OemiUh  have  been  well  collected  by 
Hegler  (loc.  cit.). 

(7)  There  remain  two  psychological  terms 
of  Kant  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
some  mention  even  in  the  most  general  sketch. 
These  terms  are  innerer  Sinn  and  EinbUdunge- 
kraft.  The  innerer  Sinn  is  a  term  in  very 
general  use  in  the  psychology  of  the  i8th 
century.  In  origin  it  dates  back  to  the 
Aristotelian-Scholastic  doctrine  of  the  eeneue 
eommums\  but  its  18th-century  form  was 
largely  due  to  Locke's  well-known  passage 
upon  '  the  notice  that  the  mind  takes  of  its 
own  operations.'  As  the  term  had  to  compete, 
in  its  pre-Kantian  history,  with  the  Leibnitzian 
term  Appero^ion  (also  used  by  Kant),  and 
with  still  other  terms  for  the  general  nature 
of  consciousness,  its  place  remained  indefinite. 
In  Kant's  usage  it  is  rendered  perplexing 
because  of  its  relations,  as  a  passive  power,  to 
the  intimately  associated  active  processes  of 
consciousness  with  which  it  is  bound  up. 
In  a  veiy  few  passages  (of  which  two  are 
given  by  Hegler,  op.  cit.,  54),  the  inner  sense 
even  appears  as  itself  active— even  as  thinking 
and  judging.  In  this  sense  it  would  assume 
the  functions  of  the  Veretand.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  a  capacity,  within  the  mind  or 
the  ego,  to  receive,  passively,  the  influence 
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of  the  active  undentandiiig  or  EMUdwigs" 
hrafif  and  so  to  get  presented  the  more  or  less 
organized  facts  of  the  inner  life.     Like  the 
outer  sense,  it  presents  to  us  phenomenal  and 
not  ultimate  reality,  and  does  not  show  us  the 
ego  in  itself,  hut  only  the  self  as  empirical. 
Its  form  is  time,  just  as  space  is  the  form  of 
the  outer  sense.    But  the  parallel  between 
inner  and  outer  sense  proves  to  be  hopelessly 
incomplete,  and  the  term  is  an  unhappy  and 
superfluous    one   despite    its    frequent    use. 
The  EinbUdufigskrafi  plays  a  more  important 
part.     It  occupies,   in   Kant's  doctrine,  the 
place  of  an  essentially  mediating  principle. 
In  all  the  history  of  philosophy  (and  also  of 
theology)  the  principles  that  may  be  called  in 
geoeral  the  mediators  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part.     The  Logos  in  Stoic  and  Alexan- 
drine philosophy ;  the  Fneuma  in  later  ancient 
psychology  and  theology ;  the  Nous  and  the 
Saul  in  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus ;  the  attnlnUea 
of  the  substance  in  Spinoza,  and  the  infinite 
modes   in  the    same  system;    the  so-called 
Platonic  ideas  as  interpreted  by  Schopenhauer 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  system  : — all  these 
are  examples  of  such  mediating  concepts.     In 
terminology  the  names  of  these  mediators  are 
always  confessedly  more  or  less   ambiguous. 
The  ambiguity  goes  along  with  the  synthetic 
tendency  which  gives  rise  to  these  conceptions, 
and  this  ambiguity  constitutes  at  once  the 
convenience   and  the  defect  of  such  terms. 
In  depth  of  implication  they  are  superior  to 
the  more  sharply  defined  and  abstract  terms 
that  name  the  opposed  and  extreme  principles 
which  the  mediators  are  to  bring  into  unity. 
But  this  depth  is  purchased  by  vagueness. 
The  mediators  suggest  the  actual  life  of  things 
better  than  do  Uie  comparatively  dead  ex- 
tremes ;  but  they  have  the  disadvantages  of 
their  very  concreteness.     The   EinbUdtrngs- 
kraft    is    such  a  mediator.     It    has    many 
functions,  reproductive  and  productive.    The 
former  are  the  more  familiar ;  the  latter  are 
the  more  important,  since  it  is  through  them 
that  the    data  of   sense  are    brought    into 
synthesis,  and  the  Verstandesbegriffe  or  forms 
of   the    understanding — the   categories — get 
applied  to  experience.    The  Einbildungskrafi, 
as  productive,  is  at  once  sensuous  and  intelli- 
gent.    It  is  the  minister  of  the  Verstand,  and 
is  in  fact  the  Verstand  in  action,  so  that  in 
places  it  seems  to  make  the  veiy  concept  of 
the  Verstand  itself  superfluous.    Its  functions 
are  more  or  less  antecedent  to,  and  apart  from, 
our  actual  consciousness.   We  are  aware,  from 
moment  to  moment,  rather  of  the  results  than 


of  the  original  synthetic  processes  of  the 
Eifdnldungskraft,  In  our  practical  life  the 
same  power  has  also  its  important  place. 
The  stress  laid  upon  the  EinbUdungskraft  in 
its  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  higher 
Erkenn/tmsevermogen  thus  threatens  to  destroy 
the  finality  of  the  usual  threefold  division 
of  the  latter;  but  Kant  is  preserved  from 
admitting  this  consequence  because  of  the 
intimate  relations  which  the  Einbtldungskraft 
all  the  while  establishes  with  its  neighbours. 
See  upon  this  term  Anthropdogie,  vii.  495—7  ; 
Krit,  d,  reinen  Vemunfi  (ist  ed.),  103  ff., 
especially  119,  where  the  Einbtldungskraft 
is  brought  into  relation  to  Verstand  and 
Apperception  (2nd  ed.),  151  ff.  One  may  also 
consult  Hegler  (op.  cit.,  143  ff.);  Adickes  in 
the  notes  to  the  deductions  of  the  two  editions 
of  the  Krttik ;  and  E.  F.  Buchner,  A  Study  of 
KarU^s  Psychology  (Monog.  Suppl.,  No.  4,  to 
the  Psychol,  Rev,),  1 1 4-1 7.  See  also  Paulsen, 
op.  cit.,  175. 

(8)  Between  Kant's  psychological  and  his 
epistemological  terminology  stand  the  im- 
portant terms  Apperception  and  Einheit  der 
Apperception,  the  general  names  for  the  cuOive 
unity  of  consciousness,  a  principle  whose 
tendency  is  expressed  by  the  fact  that,  in 
view  of  the  presence  of  this  apperception,  or 
in  view  of  the  unity  of  apperception,  every 
conscious  state  is  capable  cf  being  viewed  as 
mine,  or  as,  in  its  form,  the  product  of  my 
activity.  In  its  most  explicit  form.  Appercep- 
tion is  identical  with  self-consciousness,  since 
when  I  know  my  states  definitely,  I  know 
them  as  my  oum.  But  one  can  speak  of 
apperception  when  the  Ich  denke  is  viewed 
merely  as  the  possible  accompaniment  of  every 
conscious  state.  The  idea  of  the  self,  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  I  who  think  this,  may 
be  either  clear  or  obscure  at  any  moment; 
but,  says  Kant  (ist  ed.,  117  note):  *  The  possi- 
bility of  the  logical  form  of  all  knowledge 
necessarily  depends  upon  its  relation  to  this 
apperception  as  a  capacity'  (Vermogen),  So 
too,  in  the  2nd  ed.,  13 1-2,  he  uses  the  often 
quoted  expression  :  *  Das  Ich  denke  muss  alle 
meine  Vorstellungen  begleiten  konnen.'  This 
Ich  denke,  however,  must  be  an  act  of  spon- 
taneity, opposed  in  nature  to  the  passivity  of 
sense.  Through  the  work  of  the  Einbildungs- 
hraft,  which  applies  the  forms  of  the  Vertiand 
to  the  data  of  sense,  I  come  to  be  thus  able  to 
say,  Ich  denke.  The  one  original  act  of  re- 
ferring all  to  the  self  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
entire  process,  and  the  result  expresses  the 
meaning   of  this    act,  which    is  at   first  a 
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latent  or  subconscious  act,  in  conscious  form. 
The  term  AppercepHan  comes  to  Kant  from 
Leibnitz.  Descartes  had  earlier  employed  the 
corresponding  verb. 

(9)  The  special  terminology  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge  in  the  Krit.  d,  reinen  Vemunfi 
is  80  complex,  and  the  interdependence  of  the 
▼ariouB  terms  is  so  intimate,  that  no  complete 
account  of  this  terminology  could  be  given 
without  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  whole 
system.  One  must  confine  the  following 
statement  to  a  very  few  important  points; 
and  in  general,  the  remainder  of  this  article 
must  be  devoted  merely  to  specimens  of  Kant's 
terminology. 

(10)  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge,  as  is  well 
known,  maintains  that  the  internal  process  of 
applying  the  forms  of  the  understanding  to 
the  facts  of  sense  introduces  into  our  whole 
conceptual  world  that  conformity  to  law  which 
the  earlier  rationalistic  theories  of  knowledge 
had  supposed  to  be  the  revelation  of  an 
absolute  external  truth,  but  which  Kant  views 
as  no  revelation  of  anything  absolute.  While 
our  experience  has  to  conform  to  law,  and  is 
known  in  advance  to  be  thus  subject  to  neces- 
sary principles,  the  lawful  connectedness  of  our 
experience  b  due  to  the  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, to  the  synthetic  work  of  the  Evnbddungt' 
krafty  to  the  activity  of  the  Vertiaind^  to 
the  spontaneity  of  our  thought  {Denkm)  in 
general,  and  not  to  our  knowledge  of  any 
absolute  or  external  truth.  All  these  expres- 
sions dwell,  as  we  have  now  seen,  upon  various 
aspects  of  what  is,  for  Kant,  the  same  great 
&ct.  It  is  the  inteUeet  that  weaves  the  unity 
of  its  own  world.  Meanwhile,  the  intellect, 
or  the  Einbildungskraft  in  particular,  is  indeed 
produktiv  but  not  creative  {Bchopfmisch).  It 
needs,  namely,  material  for  its  weaving,  and 
without  such  given  maUrial  it  can  do  nothing. 
This  material  is  furnished  to  it  by  the  Sinn- 
lichkeit.  The  latter,  although  passive,  has  its 
FoBMS.  These  are  usually  called  the  forms 
of  the  Ansdumung,  i.  e.  of  perception.  They 
are  space  and  time ;  and  these  forms  (espe- 
cially the  latter  form,  time)  predetermine 
what  schemes^  or  general  types  of  objects 
{Schemata),  the  EMnldung^brafi  can  weave, 
when  it  applies  the  forms  of  the  Verstand  to 
the  facts  of  sense.  Thus  there  are  two  types 
of  formsy  or  of  characteristic  conditions  of 
knowledge,  which  are  determined  fer  us  by 
the  original  nature  of  our  sort  of  intelligence: 
viz.  the  forms  of  the  VerHand,  and  the  forms 
of  the  Sinrdichkeit  or  of  the  Anechauung.  The 
forms  of  the  Anechauung  Kant  considers  in 


the  first  division  of  the  critical  analysis  of 
our  knowledge  iii  the  KriUk,  This  divisioa 
is  called  the  Acdhelik,  as  being  the  doctrine  of 
sense.  The  forms  of  the  Vereland  are  studied  in 
the  A  tioZ^^tib,  whose  name  Kant  derives  from  the 
known  terminology  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic 

(11)  The  most  general  terms  which  express 
the  central  thoughts  of  the  resulting  theory 
of  knowledge  can  be  brought  together  by 
means  of  a  series  of  theses.  As  Kant  teaches : — 
(a)  We  can  know  only  phenomena  {Etackein- 
ungen),  not  things  in  themedvee  {Dinge  an 
McA),  or  Noumena.  (6)  But  we  can  know. 
a  priori  or  a/us  reiner  Vemunfi,  that  the 
Erecheinungen  are  subject  to  universal  and 
necessary  laws  {Regdn),  so  that  a  priori 
Orundsdtze,  upon  which  all  empirical  science 
depends,  are  possible,  and  can  be  exhaustively 
stated,  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  enumeration 
of  all  the  categories  or  the  understanding  or 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  or  Begriffe^  (c) 
In  view  of  this  limitation  and  accompanying 
necessity  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  our 
knowledge,  the  field  of  human  insight  can  be 
defined  as  Erfahrung.  Erjahrung  constitutes, 
in  a  sense,  one  whole ;  for  although  empirical 
fieMsts  are  countless,  and  although  the  brute 
data  of  sense  are  not  controlled  by  the  under- 
standing, the  order  of  the  realm  of  experience 
is  due  to  the  categories,  and  the  EinkeU  der 
mogliehen  Erfahrung,  or  unity  of  possible 
experience,  is  assured  in  advance,  by  virtue  of 
the  relation  of  all  special  facts  of  experience 
to  the  leh  denke  or  to  the  original  unity  of 
Apperception,  {d)  The  knowledge  of  this 
whole  theory  is,  for  Kant,  a  transcendental 
knowledge.  Applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  it  fr^  us  from 
the  Antinomien  with  which  human  thought 
has  thus  fw  been  beset.  It  rids  us  from 
bondage  to  the  necessary  iUusions,  the  Dia- 
lectic of  the  Femutrft ;  and  so  at  once  sets  the 
due  limits  to  our  knowledge,  and  assures  us 
of  the  sovereignty  of  rationality  within  the 
sphere  that  is  open  to  our  science.  Hereby 
the  possibility  (Mogliehkeit)  of  experience,  of 
science,  and  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori, 
is  established. 

(12)  All  the  terms  thus  named  are  of  oentnl 
importance  for  Kant ;  and  many  of  them  are 
difficult.  We  may  bc^n  here  with  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  puzzling  of  the  list — the 
adjective  transcendental.  The  word  had  ia 
scholastic  terminology  its  established  usage, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  Kantian 
usage.  It  was  an  adjective  applied  to  those 
predicates  which  the  scholastic  doctrine  re- 
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garded  as  tranteending  in  gevurdUty  even 
'the  Aristotelian  categories  themselves.  These 
tran9C€ndmUds  were  unity,  truihy  and  good- 
nesa,  together  with  thing  and  sonusthing.  But 
the  term  tranecendeniaU  referred  solely  to  the 
high  degree  of  generality  of  these  predicates, 
and  had  no  relation  to  the  possibility  of  our 
knowing  them,  or  to  the  conditions  of  our 
knowledge  of  them.  In  Banmgarten's  Meta- 
pkynea  (§§  72-123),  while  these  same  pre- 
dicates, fmtim,  verwmy  honwn,  are  treated 
upon  the  basis  of  the  scholastic  tradition, 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  in  every 
being,  these  predicates  are  in  some  sense 
present  of  necesnty;  and  unum  transcenden- 
taliter  is  translated,  in  Baumgarten's  note 
(§  73)}  ^y  ^^^  German  phrase  u?eBendich  eina, 
while  veritiu  tramcendentalis  (§  89)  is  trans- 
lated in  the  note  by  nathtoendige  metaphysische 
Wahrheit.  The  ttoofold  character  of  the 
epithet  tranacendemlal,  as  thus  known  to  Kant 
in  former  usage,  appeared  to  him  to  warrant 
an  analogous,  but  novel  usage.  For  transcen- 
derUal  had  thus,  been  (a)  no  direct  predicate 
of  any  object,  but  a  predicate  technically 
applied  to  certain  predicates,  viz.,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  predicates  untun,  verum,  bonum, 
(5)  It  had  also  (in  Baumgarten's  usage)  come 
to  imply  a  certain  necessity  and  universality 
about  these  predicates  themselves.  Having  once 
proposed  to  himself  the  problem  of  a  theory  of 
necessary  knowledge,  or  of  knowledge  valid  in 
advance  of  all  experience,  Kant  needed  a  pre- 
dicate to  characterize  the  type  of  knowledge 
which  should  constitute  this  new  theory.  He 
chose  transcendental,  and  declared  {Erit.  d, 
reinen  Vemunfi,  2nd  ed.,  25)  that  hjtranecen' 
denude  Erkenwtnise  he  intended  (a)  to  mean 
not  any  kind  of  knowledge  of  objects,  but  a 
knowledge  concerned  with  a  particular  type 
ofhnouHedge  {Erkenntniseart),  viz.  of  that  type 
of  knowledge  which  {$)  his  new  theory  of  the 
necessary  jyrinciples  of  the  understanding  was 
to  embody.  This  new  usage  thus  imitated,  for 
the  purposes  of  Kant's  theory,  hoik  of  the 
aspects  of  Baumgarten's  former  usage. 

(13)  But  the  meaning  of  transcendental  as 
theoretical  knowledge  about  the  necessary  prin- 
ciples of  all  knowledge  about  objects  never 
remains  stead&st  in  Kant's  usage,  just  because 
he  had  so  long  lectured  upon  Baumgarten's 
text,  and  because  the  old  usage  entered  into 
all  sorts  of  curious  psychological  complications, 
in  his  own  mind,  with  the  ideas  associated 
with  hb  new  enterprise.  The  term  is  otherwise 
explained  in  the  Krit,  d,  reinen  Vemunfiy  3  5  2-3. 
It    is    otherwise    used    in   a   fashion   which 


Adickes  calls  weiiherzig  (see  his  note  to  p.  35 
of  the  2nd  ed.  of  the  Erit,  d.  reinen  VeimunfC), 
and  which  Vaihinger  declares  to  constitute 
the  *  most  difficult  terminological  problem '  in 
Kant,  and  even  in  'all  modem  philosophy' 
{pommentar,  i.  467).  The  term  is  often 
confused  with  transcendent,  and  then  means 
going  beyond,  or  transcending,  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge.  Of  the  other  meanings, 
no  complete  account  has  yet  been  published 
by  any  student.  They  must  be  made  out 
from  the  context,  each  time  afresh. 

(14)  Our  necessary  knowledge  about  the 
world  of  experience  is  founded  upon  jumori 
principles.  The  term  here  used  has  its  origin 
in  the  well-known  Aristotelian  distinction 
between  what  is  prior  in  nature  and  what  is 
prior  for  us.  In  modern  thought,  ever  since 
the  scholastic  period,  the  Aristotelian  dis- 
tinction had  been  familiar;  and  the  special 
expressions  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  used  as 
adjective  phrases  qualifying  especially  the 
noun  demonstration,  had  been  employed  since 
the  later  scholasticism.  To  know  or  demon- 
strate a  priori  is,  in  this  sense,  to  know 
through  causes  or  principles,  as  opposed  to  a 
knowledge  gained  wholly  through  the  parti- 
cular facts  of  experience.  Kant  gives  the 
term  a  new  and  more  special  meaning.  Know- 
ledge a  priori  is  for  him  knowledge  in  advance 
ofaU  experience,  and  hence  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  content  of  any  of  the  necessary  concepts 
or  principles  of  thought.  These  necessary 
principles  are  themselves  a  priori,  because 
they  are  independent  of  experience. 

(15)  But  by  virtue  of  this  knowledge,  which 
we  get  through  the  a  jmori  principles,  we 
become  acquainted  with  phenomena,  and  not 
with  Noumena,  with  Erscheiniungen,  and  not 
with  Dtnge  an  sich.  The  terms  here  used  have 
become  extremely  feimiliar  in  recent  literature. 
Their  Kantian  usage  still  suggests,  however, 
many  topics  of  controversy.  The  phrase  an 
sich  goes  back  to  the  well-known  Greek  usage, 
in  both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  according  to  which 
anything  that  truly  exists,  or  that  truly  is 
known,  exists  or  is  known  xa^  avr6,  i.  e.  per 
se  or  in  se  (cf.  Aristotle,  Met.,  VII.  4. 1029  b). 
Rant's  relative  novelty  in  usage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  speaking  of  the  Ding  an  sich  he 
emphasizes  the  thing  in  itself,  not  in  an 
abstract  contrast  to  other  things  in  general, 
or  to  its  relations  to  such  other  things,  but 
in  a  contrast  with  knowledge  only.  This  con- 
trast of  the  thing  in  itself  with  the  thing's 
seeming  or  appearance  was  indeed  not  new ; 
but  Kant  expressly  emphasizes  it  as  against 
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all  other  aspects  of  the  an  sick.  The  Ding  an 
WcA  then  b  the  thing  as  it  exists  independently 
of  and  apart  from  all  knowledge.  The  prin- 
cipal problems  as  to  the  Ding  an  tick  are :  (a) 
whether  Kant  really  assames  its  existence  as 
a  positive  fact;  (6)  how  he  conceives  that  exis- 
tence; and  (c)  how  he  reconciles  such  affirma- 
tion of  the  thing^s  existence  an  nek  with  the 
theory  of  the  subjectivity  of  all  our  knowledge. 
While  a  discussion  of  these  problems  belongs 
elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kant 
does  assume  the  independent  reality  of  Dinge 
an  sich  as  a  positive  fact,  and  does  not  make 
any  serious  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
reality.  The  correlate  of  the  Ding  an  tick  is 
the  Eracheinung,  to  which,  however,  Kant 
attributes  not  mere  existence  in  our  private 
and  isolated  experience  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment, but  a  certain  secondary  type  of  reality, 
or  of  otjeciivUy,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Er- 
seheinung  follows  universal  laws,  which  are 
equally  valid  for  all  men.  An  Encheinung  is  no 
mere  Sehein ;  it  is  a  fact  for  all  of  us  men, — 
a  verifiable  content  ofpowiUe  experience. 

(i6)  In  addition  to  the  term  Ding  an  sick^ 
Kant  uses  for  the  objects  of  the  metempirical 
realm  two  other  terms :  Noumenon  and  trane^ 
cmutentaler  Gegenetand.  The  former  of  these 
terms  comes  to  Kant  from  his  own  dogmatic 
period  (cf.  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Werke^ 
ii.  403).  It  is  the  relic  of  the  stage 
when  he  still  opposed  to  the  phenomenal 
world  the  world  of  true  Being,  knowable,  in 
abstraction  from  all  sensuous  facts,  through 
the  pure  intellect.  A  Noumenon  is  a  reality 
such  as  one  wotdd  know  who  could  seize  ulti- 
mate truth  through  his  understanding  alone, 
fvithout  the  aid  of  eeme.  As  a  positive  con- 
cept, this  is  wholly  rejected  by  Kant  in  his 
critical  period.  Vieweid  negatively,  the  con- 
cept of  the  Nnumenon  as  the  object  which  we 
(who  are  bound  to  sense  whenever  we  seek  to 
win  any  positive  knowledge)  do  nd  know  and 
cannot  know, — this  Novmencn  becomes,  in  (20- 
noUUion^  identical  with  the  .Ding  an  sich ;  but 
the  two  concepts  have  a  different  origin.  The 
Ding  an  sich  is  a  concept  expressing  a  sdbst- 
verstdndliche  Voraussetzumg  (see  Benno  £rd- 
mann's  work  before  cited,  Kant's  Kriticis- 
mus),  viz.  the  presumption  that  phenomena 
somewhat  independently  real  must  correspond. 
The  li^oumenon  is  a  concept  reached  by  first 
conceiving  an  object  of  the  pure  intellect,  and 
by  then  observing  that  such  an  object  must  for 
ever  lie  beyond  our  ken,  since  what  we  know 
is  a  phenomenal  world,  where  sense-facts  are 
subject  to  the  a  j/riari  laws  of  the  V^stand. 


(17)  The  tranecendentaUr  Gegenstand  is 
a  concept  of  still  a  different  origin.  The 
Verstand  refers  all  content  of  sense  to  an  ob- 
ject. This  13  the  very  nature  of  the  Ver- 
stand.  Hereby  it  accomplishes  its  task  of 
conceiving  the  facts  of  Eense  as  in  unity.  But 
any  object  once  conceived,  through  an  intel- 
lectual synthesis  of  sense-data,  e.g.  this  house^ 
this  stone,  remains,  as  an  object  present  to  our 
experience,  still  but  a  VarsteUung^  i.e.  a  par- 
ticular idea,  or  content  of  our  consciousness. 
So  soon  as  we  view  this  VorsteUnng  as  such, 
we  are  again  led  to  seek  for  its  object ;  and 
BO  on.  The  limit  of  this  process  of  referring 
the  contents  of  experience  to  still  further 
objects  as  their  basis  is  given  by  the  con- 
cept of  an  Ettcas  =  x,  whereof  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  an  Etwas,  a  something  in  generaL 
This  is  the  transeendentaUr  Gegenstand,  the 
object  that  I  am  trying  to  know  through  every 
particular  act  cf  my  empirical  knowledge* 
This  object,  the  permanently  sought  beyond  oi 
my  empirical  search  for  truth,  can  never  be 
presented  in  experience.  I  therefore  can  only 
define  it  as  beyond  every  experience.  It  is  the 
law  of  my  consciousness  thus  to  seek  for,  but 
never  to  find,  the  ultimate  correlate  of  my  own 
conscious  activity,  namely,  the  final  objeci  thai 
I  am  trying  to  know.  While  the  NoumeTum, 
then,  as  such,  is  first  positively  conceived  as 
the  object  of  the  pure  intellect,  and  is  there- 
after found  to  be  nothing  knowable  to  us, 
the  transcendentaler  Gegenstand,  as  such,  is 
first  conceived  as  that  which  would  finally 
determine,  and  if  present  would  satisfy,  my 
empirical  search  for  the  truth  of  my  own 
objects.  The  latter,  then,  is  der  gdmlich  un- 
bestimmte  Gedanke  von  Etwae  iiberhaupi,  or 
der  Gegenstand  einer  sinnlichen  Anschauuf*g 
uberhaapt.  Since  it  can  never  be  found 
within  experience,  but  is  driven,  through  the 
essential  endlessness  of  the  search,  beyond  aU 
experience,  the  transoendentaler  Gegenstand 
comes  at  last  to  denote,  once  more,  the  abso- 
lute beyond,  for  which  the  Ding  on  sich  was 
the  first  name. 

(18)  The  three  terms  then,  with  different 
origin  and  connotation,  come,  in  most  passages 
where  they  are  used,  to  denote  the  same 
object,  the  inaccessible  reality.  See  Krit,  d. 
reinen  Vemunft,  ist  ed.,  109,  and  the  section 
'  Von  dem  Grunde  der  Unterscheidung  otter  Ge- 
genstande  vherhaupt  in  Phenomena  und  Nou- 
mena,'  in  both  editions.  Compare  the  Doctor- 
Dissertation  of  Rudolf  Lehmann,  Eanfs  Lehre 
vom  Ding  an  sich  (Berlin,  1878);  Cohen's 
discussion  in  Kan£s  Theorie  der  Erfahrung 
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(and  ed.,  Berlin,  1885),  501  ff. ;  and  the 
accounts  of  Benno  Erdmann  (op.  cit.)  and 
Paulsen  (pp.  153-5  of  his  op.  cit.). 

(19)  The  realm  of  our  actual  knowledge  is 
Erfahrung,  Here  again  we  have  a  word  of 
anihiguous  meaning.  In  general  it  is  used  in 
two  senses :  (i)  as  the  sum  total  of  facts  so 
far  as  they  are  determined  not  hy  necessary 
principles,  hut  hy  the  immediate  data  of 
sense ;  (2)  as  the  sum  total  of  facts  in  so  far 
as  they  are  determined  to  unity  hy  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  Understanding, 
and  are  so  hrought  under  the  tmity  of  ajpper- 
eeption.  In  the  first  sense,  JSrfahrung  is  the 
source  of  knowledge  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
a  priori.  In  the  second  sense,  Erfahrung  is 
a  realm  of  possible  perceptions,  all  of  which 
are  woven  into  unity  hy  their  universal  and 
synthetic  relations  to  the  self. 

(20)  The  judgments  which  we  can  make, 
in  advance,  concerning  all  ohjects  of  possible 
experience,  are  synthetic  judgments  a  priori. 
Such  judgments  are  opposed,  as  synthetic,  to 
analytic  judgments.  The  latter  judgments 
express  in  their  predicates  nothing  but  what 
was  already  contained  in  the  explicit  or 
known  meaning  of  their  subjects;  e.g. 
Every  triangle  has  three  angles.  But  a  syn- 
thetic judgment  passes  bt^OTid  the  direct 
meaning  of  its  subject  to  bring  this  meaning 
into  unity  with  that  of  a  new  predid^te ;  e.  g. 
Every  change  has  a  cause.  That  such  syn- 
thetic judgments  a  priori  can  be  made  re- 
garding the  whole  constitution  of  our  ex- 
perience is  Kant's  principal  thesis  in  his 
Deduction  cf  the  Categories.  The  categories 
themselves  (by  no  means  identical  either  in 
name  or  in  character  with  the  original  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle,  despite  some  points  of 
agreement)  are  the  fundamental  concepts  a 
priori  of  the  Verstand,  the  forms  in  conformity 
with  which  the  EinbUdungskraft  weaves  into 
unity  the  data  of  sense.  The  Ibt  of  the  cate- 
gories can  be  given  exhaustively,  as  Kant 
thinks,  and  upon  this  basis  an  equally  exhaus- 
tive list  of  the  Grundsatze  of  the  under- 
standing, the  principles  or  basal  synthetic 
judgments  a  priori,  can  be  drawn  up. 

(21)  The  Analytik  of  Kant's  Kritik  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  this  theory 
of  Erfahrung.  The  Dialektik  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  inevitable  claims  and 
efforts  of  the  Vemunfi,  our  organ  of  prin- 
dpHes,  to  transcend  all  experience  by  attempt- 
ing to  weave  the  provisional  unities  of  the 
Verstand  into  absolute  unities.  These  efforts 
of  the  Vemunfi  are  as  necessary  as  they  are 


doomed  to  failure.  We  cannot  primarily 
avoid  the  illusions  of  reason,  but  we  can 
detect  them.  In  doing  so  we  deal,  first,  with 
the  Antinomien  or  necessary  conflicts  between 
contradictory  propositions,  to  which  the  Vet- 
nunft  is  led.  We  solve  these  contradictions 
by  showing  that  they  are  due  to  our  tendency 
to  view  as  absolutely  tme  of  things  in  them- 
selves, principles  which  apply  only  to  pheno- 
mena. The  later  discussions  of  the  Dialektik 
lead  to  the  problems  of  Rational  Psychology  and 
of  Rational  Theology.  But  henceforth,  in  the 
Krit.  d.  reinen  Vemunfi,  while  the  termino- 
logy remains  intricate  enough,  it  is  oftener  in 
touch  with  that  of  the  older  metaphysic  ;  and 
one  who  has  proceeded  so  far  has  irrappled 
with  the  moBt^serioae  of  the  termbol^cal 
difficulties  of  the  Kritik. 

(22)  The  foregoing  must  serve  merely  as 
specimens  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of 
Kant's  terms,  and  as  instances  of  the  general 
principles  regarding  the  nature  and  growth 
of  his  usage  which  have  been  discussed  in  the 
early  portion  of  this  article.  No  space  can 
here  be  given  to  the  terminology  of  the  later 
works  of  Kant,  except  in  so  &r  as  the  fore- 
going discussions  already  give  guidance. 

GLOSSARY. 

[The  numbers  refer  to  the  pangraphg  of  this  article.] 

A  priori,  14.  >^ 

Aeethetik,  10. 

Analytic  Judgments,  20.  ^ 

Analytik,  10,  ai. 

Ansc^uang,  10 ;  see  also  Txsuhioloqt  (German). 

Antinomien,  21. 

Apperception,  8,  ii.*^ 

Begriflf,5,  7,  11. 

Categorien,  7,  11. 

Denken,  5,  10. 
Dialektik,  ii,  21. 

Ding  an  sich,  11, 15 ;  in  relation  to  Noumenon  and  to 
transoendentaler  Gegenstand,  16-18. 

EinbUdungskraft,  7  ;  produktive,  10. 

Einheit  der  Apperception,  8 ;  Einheit  der  mogliohen 

Erfahrung,  11. 
Erfahrung,  11,  19. 
ErkenntnuMvermogen,  5. 
Erscheinung,  n,  15* 

Forms  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  10.  - 

Gef&hl,  5. 
Gemfith,  6. 
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Ich  denke,  8,  11. 
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Intellect,  10. 

Zritik  der  reinen  Vernunjt,  general  character  of 
terminology,  9;  terminology  of  its  principal  theories, 
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jMetophjnk,  4. 
Mds^cbkeii  der  Er&luniDg,  1 1. 

NoanMnoii,  11,  i6~i8. 

Oberat  KAenntoiMvcmidgii,  5. 

Phenomeiift,  11. 
Philoaophie  in  general »  4. 
P^akiiache  Phuotopliie,  4. 
ProdnktiTe  EinbildangBknift,  la 

B^geln,  5,  II. 

Sehein,  15. 

Sohamata,  lo. 

8eeU,  6. 

flfainllchkeit  in  genenl,  5.    See  also  10. 

Syntbedaehe  Urtheile,  ii,  ao. 

Tlieoretiiche  PhUoeophie,  4. 
Traoaoendenk,  13. 
Traneoendental,  11-15. 
Transoendentaler  G^genstand,  17,  18. 
l^anacendentalpkiloiophie,  I7f  18. 

UrtheOakiaftk  5. 

Vernunft,  5,  91. 

Varnnnfterkeiintniss,  4. 

Ventand,  5,  17.  (J.B-) 

Xftmia  [Smnak,  Karman,  from  Kar^  to  do  or 
oreatel  In  Hindu  philosophy,  the  principle 
of  individual  existence  hy  virtue  of  which  the 
gum  of  moral  deaert  in  the  life  of  one  sentient 
being  becomes  the  germ  which  develops 
anoti^er  in  whose  destiny  it  is  a  predetermin- 
ing factor. 

Whether  the  Brahmbtic  metaphysic  of  the 
Vedanta  or  the  more  negative  conceptions 
which  underlie  Buddhism  be  regarded  as  the 
truer  expression  of  Hindu  thought,  it  is  still 
true  that  in  the  phenomenal  world  of  causation 
and  change  the  only  persistent  feature  is  the 
process  of  metempsychosis,  which  is  an  endless 
re-creation  of  the  world  in  obedience  to  moral 
necessity.  The  source  of  this  necessity  is 
Karma,  which  is  the  seed  out  of  which  a  new 
life  emerges.  A  man  dies  but  leaves  his 
Karma,  the  sum  of  his  moral  desert,  which 
necessitates  another  life  as  the  bearer  of  its 
retribution.  The  process  is  unending,  but  the 
motive  of  it  is  Karma  exerting  the  pressure 
of  a  moral  destiny  that  is  imperishable  and 
inexorable.  The  only  escape  from  this  fatality 
is  through  the  suppression  of  Karma  itself, 
which  can  be  attained  only  by  travelling  the 
Hindu  road  of  salvation.  The  suppre^ion  of 
Karma  means  freedom  from  the  necessity  of 
existence  and  absorption  into  Nirvana,  which 
is  either  Brahm,  the  universal  life,  or  nothing- 
ness.   See  Oriental  Philosophy  (India). 

Literature :  Deussen,  Die  Sutras  des 
Vedanta  (Leipzig,  1887);  Appendix  to  his 
Metaphysics;  and  art.  Buddhism,  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.);  Buddhism,  in  Oriental  Re- 
ligions Series  (ed.  by  Max  MUller).       (a.t.o.) 


[Or.  Kofnow,  a  nut,  +  bbp^oic, 
movement] :  Oer.  (the  same) ;  Fr.  cairioemem ; 
Ital.  earioeinen.  Indirect  nuclear  divisioii, 
involving  the  formation  of  a  spireme  or  nuclear 
thread,  its  segmentation  into  Chbomobomeb 
(q.  v.),  and  the  splitting  of  the  diromoBomes. 

A  term  suggested  by  Schleicher  in  1878 ; 
equivalent  to  the  mitosis  of  Fleminii^(i882). 
See  Mitosis. 

Literature:  Schleicheb,  Die  Knorpelzell- 
theilung ;  Flemking,  Zellsubstanz.     (€0.^11.) 

JLaaeyotHmmm  [Gr.  Kopvwy  a  nut,  +  wkAapa^ 
a  thing  formed] :  Qer.  ZeUkemaubMianz ;  Fr. 
earioplamne ;  Ital.  eariapUumeL  The  nuclear, 
as  opposed  to  the  cytoplasmic,  sabstanoe  of  the 
cell. 

A  term  due  to  Flemming  (1882).  In  the 
same  year  Strasburger  introduced  the  term 
nucleoplasm  for  the  same  substance. 

Literature :  Flemmikg,  Zellsubstanz ; 
Stbabbubgeb,  Ueber  den  Theilungsvorgang 
der  2iellkeme.  (c.ia.il) 

Katabolimi  [Gr.  Ktmy  down,  +  ffaXkw,  to 
cast]:  Ger.  KatabcUmnus ;  Fr.  eataboUmne; 
Ital.  catabclimio.  The  distinctive  Mstabo- 
LI8M  (q.v.)  whereby  complex  organic  sub- 
stances break  down  into  less  complex  forms 
with  concomitant  liberation  of  energy. 

A   term   introduced  by  Chiskell  in  1886. 

Cf.  AnABOLISM.  (CXkM.) 

Katatonia  [Gr.  mrd,  down,  -h  rfuvv,  to 
stretch  tightly] :  Ger.  Katatonie,  Spanmrnga- 
irrainn;  Fr.  catatonie;  Ital.  eatatonia.  A 
mental  disorder  with  marked  neuro-muacular 
symptoms,  described  by  Kahlbaum  in  1874. 

^though  not  admitted  by  all  writers  as 
a  distinct  disorder,  but  only  as  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  symptoms  in  cases  of  mental 
stupor  or  of  circular  insanity,  &c,  yet  clini- 
cally, as  well  as  theoretically,  the  term  has 
been  recognized  in  recent  literature  (cf^. 
Kraepelin,  Ptychiajtrie,  441  ff.). 

In  typical  cases  the  disease  shows  at  first 
a  condition  of  depression,  melancholia,  and 
distress ;  which  condition  is  at  times  preceded 
by  a  period  of  nervousness,  unsettiement, 
lieadache,  languor,  desire  for  solitude,  and  the 
like.  With  the  depression  are  apt  to  occur 
hallucinations  and  illusions,  mostly  connected 
with  the  self-accusations  and  distress  of  the 
patient.  The  depression  gives  place  to,  or  is 
at  times  replaced  by,  a  condition  of  excitement 
and  agitation,  of  wild,  senseless  actions  and 
exciting  hallucinations ;  and  it  is  in  this 
stage  that  the  more  distinctive  gymptoms  of 
katatonia  are  observed.  There  is  an  abeyance 
or  absence  of  movements,  even  movements  of 
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respiration  and  of  the  eyelids  being  much  less 
frequent.  A  fixed  attitude,  and  often  an 
uncomfortable  one,  is  rigidly  maintained.  As 
soon  as  passiye  movements  of  the  patient's 
limbs  are  attempted  the  antagonistic  muscles 
contract  energetically ;  this  symptom  is  termed 
negativism.  If  this  is  slight  or  is  overcome, 
then  the  patient's  limbs  may  be  set  in  any 
posture,  however  unusual  or  uncomfortable 
(Jlexibilitas  eerea).  The  rigid  immobility  is 
often  interrupted  by  repetitions  of  simple 
stereotyped  movements  {Bewegungsstereo- 
tf/2)ie).  Quite  characteristic  in  many  cases  is 
the  presence  at  times  of  suggestibility,  particu- 
larly of  movement  and  attitudes  and  the  auto- 
matic repetition  of  peculiar  actions  or  words, 
along  with  an  obstinate  resistance  to  move- 
ment at  other  times.  There  is  often  mutism 
or  complete  absence  of  speech  or  refusal  of  food, 
although  not  always  from  purely  psychical 
cause.  The  disease  may  terminate  in  stupor 
and  dementia. 

Literature:  Kahlbaum,  Die  Katatonie; 
art.  Katatonia,  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol. 
Med. ;  Ph.  Chablin,  La  Confusion  mentale 
primitive  (1895);  S^glab,  Troubles  du  Lan- 
gage.  (J.J.-P.J.— L.M.) 

The  term  is  also  used  (Qer.  katataniseher 
Zuttand;  Fr.  eatcUonie;  Ital.  ccUatoniamo) 
by  Arndt,  SchUle,  Morselli,  and  other  alienists 
to  indicate  this  neuro-muscular  condition  as 
a  symptom  of  various  mental  diseases,  e.  g. 
stupidity,  amentia,  hysteria,  &c. 

Literatwre :  Abndt,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychiat. ; 
SoHt^LE,  Klin.  Psychiat.;  Morselli,  Semej. 
malat.  ment.  (e.m.) 

Keller^  Helen :  see  Bbidoman,  Lauba. 

Senosis  and  Kenotiim  [Or.  mvos,  empty] : 
Ger.  Kenosis,  Kenoti9mu8  ;  Fr.  kSnose ;  Ital. 
chenasi,  ehenotismo.  That  theory  of  the  dual 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  which  represents  his 
divinity  as  adapting  itself  by  an  act  of  self- 
emptying  or  self-limiting  to  the  conditions  of 
a  developing  human  experience. 

The  doctrine  of  the  kenosis  is  a  modern 
revival  of  the  ancient  controversies  over  the 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  arose  in  the  1 7th 
century  out  of  a  controversy  between  the 
theologians  of  Giessen  and  Tubingen,  the 
former  maintaining  that  during  his  earthly 
career  Jesus  actually  divested  himself  of  his 
divine  attributes,  while  the  Tttbingen  group 
held  that  these  attributes  were  present  but 
concealed  from  view.  The  controversy  dealt 
with  a  profound  mystery  in  a  way  that 
developed  no  new  insight. 

Literature :  Herzog's  Real-Encyc, vii.  51 1  f.. 


xiv.  786 ;  DoBNEB,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  and  Amer.  Presb.  Rev.  (July,  186 1), 
651 ;  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia, 
art.  Kenosis.  (A.T.O.) 

Kierkegaard,  Stfren.  (1813-55.)  Bom 
and  educated  at  Copenhagen;  his  special 
branches  were  philosophy  and  theology. 
In  1 84 1-2  he  visited  Germany;  after  his 
return  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Copenhagen, 
engaged  in  philosophical  writing.  As  a  thinker 
he  is  related  to  Uamann,  Jean  Paul,  Feuer- 
bach,  and  Trendelenburg. 

Zinaeethetic  (i)  Memory  and  (2)  Equi- 
valent: Ger.  (i)  BewegungsvorsteUung,  ^m- 
aeethetieehes  BUd,  (2)  kinaesthetisehea  Aequiva* 
lent;  Fr.  (i)  i^nage  kineathSsiqtief  image 
motriee  (in  use,  but  inexAcb — l.m.),  (2)  equi- 
valent kinestheeique ;  Ital.  (i)  immagine 
eineeica  (or  di  movimento\  (2)  equivdente 
eineetesico.  (i)  All  images  which  represent 
movements  of  the  body,  whether  the  origi- 
nal sensations  were  immediate  or  remote  in 
the  sense  given  under  Kinaesthetic  Sensa- 
tion (i). 

(2)  Any  mental  content  of  the  kinaesthetic 
order  which  is  adequate  to  secure  the  volun- 
tary performance  of  a  movement.  Suggested 
by  Baldwin,  as  cited  below. 

Kinaesthetic  sensations  and  images  go  to 
make  up  kinaesthetic  equivalents.  The  term 
*  equivalents '  is  recommended  to  sum  up  the 
formulation  that  unless  a  kinaesthetic  con- 
tent, 'equivalent'  to  a  movement,  be  re- 
instated in  consciousness,  the  voluntary  per- 
formance of  that  movement  is  impossible. 
In  other  words,  a  movement  must  be  thought 
of  before  there  can  be  a  volition  to  perform 
it,  and,  according  to  this  formulation,  thought 
of  in  kinaesthetic  terms,  L  e.  of  earlier  ex- 
periences of  movement.  In  particular,  the 
term  is  useful  (a)  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  the  child's  or  others'  acquisition 
of  voluntary  movements,  i.  e.  by  getting 
'  kinaesthetic  equivalents ' ;  (6)  in  connection 
with  the  pathology  of  will  and  attention  when 
the  equivalents  are  disturbed  or  destroyed ; 
(c)  with  the  analysis  of  particular  motor  func- 
tions, in  determining  just  what  elements  the 
equivalents  involve.  As  illustrating  these 
three  classes  of  cases,  we  may  cite  (a)  the 
child's  acquisition  of  the  equivalents  of  vocal 
utterance ;  (6)  the  cases  in  which  certain  of 
the  kinaesthetic  images  are  gone,  and  the 
patient  can  only  perform  a  movement  when 
he  sees  the  limb  (depending  on  visual  sensa- 
tional equivalents) ;  and  (e)  such  analysis  of 
equivalents  as  those  cited  under  Handwbiting 
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(q.  v.).     The  nse  of  the  term,  moreover,  does 
not  prejudice  the  discussion  of  the  facts. 

Literature :  see  the  indications  given  under 
KiNAXBTHETic  Sensatiok.  Of  Special  im- 
portance are  James,  Princ  of  Psychol.,  ii. 
chap,  xxvi ;  Pick,  Die  sogenannte  '  Conscience 
Mttsculaire,'  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  iv  (1892), 
161  ff. ;  Jaket,  Automatisme  psychol. ;  Baxd- 
wiN,  Story  of  the  Mind,  i6fF.  See  also  the 
textbooks  of  psychology  on  Voluntary  Move- 
ment. (J.M.B.,  G.F.S.) 

•  Tfinaftnthetic  Sanaation  [Gr.  mmu^,  to 
move,  +  a'^A9<''»»  perception]:  Ger.  kinaesthe' 
tieehe  JBmpfindungj  (b)  Bewegungaempjmiung ; 
Fr.  sensation  kineethUiqtie  (or  matriee),  (6)  de 
mouvement ;  Ital.  aeneazione  cineeteHca  (or 
ctne«tca--B.M.),  (6)  di  movifnento.  Any  sensa- 
tion  which  informs  us  of  the  movement  of 
the  body  or  of  a  part  of  it. 

Here  belong  sensations  (a)  other  than  those 
from  the  moving  member,  such  as  those  of 
sight,  hearing,  &c.,  of  the  movement,  as  well  as 
(6)—and  to  these  the  adjective  *  kinaesthetic ' 
is  sometimes  restricted — the  sensations  from 
the  member  actually  in  movement:  a  group 
of  muscular  and  other  sensation  qualities. 

The  words '  kinaesthesis '  and  *  kinaesthetic  \ 
were  first  used  by  Bastian  {Brain  a$  Organ 
of  Mind,  543).  He  speaks  of  the  sense  of 
movement,  or  kinaesthesis,  as  'a  separate 
endowment  of  a  complex  kind,  whereby  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
movement  of  our  limbs,  whereby  we  judge  of 
**  weight "  and  "  resistance,"  and  by  means  of 
which  the  brain  abso  derives  much  unconscious 
guidance  in  the  performance  of  movements 
generally,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  auto- 
matic type/  (E.B.T.,  J.M.B.) 

James  has  distinguished  (a)  and  (6)  as 
'i*esident'  (6)  and  'remote'  (a)  effects  of 
movement  {Prine.  of  PeychoL,,  488, 491,  493). 
This  is  useful,  since  it  allows  free  analysis  of 
the  entire  set  of  sensations  involved.  It  is 
accordingly  better  to  foUow  James's  preference 
(now  expressed  here)  for  '  keeping  the  word 
a  generic  one.'  Its  advantage  appears  in  the 
discussion  of  the  KnrAESTHBnc  Memobt  and 
Equivalent  (q.  v.). 

Literature',  generally  the  same  as  for 
Innervation  Sensation,  and  Effobt  (q.v.); 
see  also  Biblioo.  G,  3,  d,  r.  (j.h.b.) 

Kind[  AS.  cynd^  nature,  from  eynde^  natural ; 
same  root  as  Gr.  yfW,  Lat.  genus'] :  Ger. 
Art  (the  word  '  kind '  is  also  used  to  trans- 
late Ger.  Gattungf  for  which  see  Heoel'b 
Tebminoloot)  ;  Fr.  genre ;  Ital.  genere, 
specie*     Before   'class'   acquired  its  logical 


signification  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  kind 
sometimes  used  for  any  collection  of  objects 
having  a  common  and  peculiar  general 
character,  simple  or  complex. 

Thus,  in  Blundevile*s  Arte  of  Logieke,  we 
read :  '  Oenue  is  a  generall  kind  which  may 
be  spoken  of  many  things  differing  in  speciall 
kind.'  At  other  times,  and  more  accurately, 
it  was  rastricted  to  the  species,  or  narrowest 
recognized  class,  or  that  which  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  one  stock.  Thus  Wilson's 
Bule  of  Reaeon  (1551)  has:  ^ Genus  is  a 
generaU  woorde,  vnder  the  whiche  diaerse 
kindes  or  sortes  of  thinges  are  comprehended.' 

But  before  persons  who  picked  their  words 
had  become  ready  to  use  '  class '  as  a  mere 
logical  extension,  they  had  begun  to  avoid 

*  kind,'  except  when  the  emphasis  of  attention 
was  placed  upon  the  logical  depth  rather  than 
the  breadth.  Watts's  Logiek  (1724)  illustrates 
this.  This  last  is  the  ordinary  popular  sense 
of  the  word  to-day ;   so  that  '  of  this  kind,' 

*  of  this  nature,' '  of  this  character'  are  inter- 
changeable phrases.  J.  S.  Mill,  however,  in 
his  System  of  Logic,  Bk.  I.  chap,  vii  §  4. 
erected  the  word  into  a  technical  term  of 
logic,  at  the  same  time  introducing  the  term 
'  real  kind.'  His  meaning,  so  far  as  it  was 
determinate,  was  that  classes  are  of  two 
orders,  the  first  comprising  those  which,  over 
and  above  the  characters  which  are  involved 
in  their  definitions  and  which  serve  to  delimit 
their  extension,  have,  at  most,  but  a  limited 
number  of  others,  and  those  following  as 
'  consequences,  under  laws  of  nature,'  of  the 
defining  characters ;  and  the  second,  the  real 
kinds,  comprising  those  each  of  which  has 
innumerable  common  properties  independent 
of  one  another.  As  instances  of  real  kinds, 
he  mentions  the  class  of  animals  and  the  class 
of  sulphur ;  as  an  instance  of  a  kind  not  real, 
the  class  of  white  things.  It  is  important 
for  the  understanding  of  Mill's  thought  here, 
as  throughout  his  work,  to  note  that  when 
he  talks  of  'properties,'  he  has  in  mind, 
mainly,  characters  interesting  to  us.  Other- 
wise, it  would  not  be  true  that  all  white 
things  have  few  properties  in  common.  By 
a  'law  of  nature'  he  means  any  absolute 
uniformity;  so  that  it  is  hardly  enough  to 
assert  that  if  all  white  things  had  any 
property  P,  this  would  be  a  'consequence, 
under  a  law  of  nature,'  of  their  whiteness ; 
for  it  would  be  itself  an  absolute  and  ultimate 
uniformity.  Mill  says  that  if  the  common 
properties  of  a  class  thus  follow  from  a  small 
number  of  primary  characters  '  which,  sa  the 
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phrase  is,  account  for  all  the  rest/  it  is  not 
a  real  kind.  He  does  not  remark  that  the 
man  of  science  is  bent  upon  ultimately  thu9 
accounting  for  each  and  every  property 
that  he  studies.  The  following  definition 
might  be  proposed:  Any  class  which,  in 
addition  to  its  defining  character,  has  another 
that  is.  of  permanent  interest  and  is  common 
and  peculiar  to  its  members,  is  destined  to  be 
conserved  in  that  ultimate  conception  of  the 
universe  at  which  we  aim,  and  is  accordingly 
to  be  called  *  real.'  (cs.p.) 

Kind  (in  biology)  [AS.  cy»Mf,  from  eyn^ 
family].  Another  term  for  Species  (q.  v.), 
as  in  the  phrase  '  each  after  his  kind '  (Gen. 
i.  21  fP.).  See  also  Classification  (in 
biology). 

The  term  has  been  extended  to  apply  to 
various  groupings  analogous  to  biological 
species,  and  has  been  used  in  sociology  in  the 
phrase  Consciousness  of  Kind  (q.v.).  (j.m.d.) 

Kind  and  Degree :  for  the  foreign 
equivalents  see  the  separate  topics,  A  dis- 
tinction applied  to  differences  or  transforma- 
tions according  as  they  are  (degree)  or  are 
not  (kind)  stated  entirely  in  terms  of  Quan- 
tity (q.  v.). 

The  distinction,  as  popularly  used,  covers 
many  ambiguities  and  confusions.        (j.m.b.) 

Kindergarten  [Ger.  Kinder,  children,  + 
Garten,  garden] :  Fr.  jardin  de  petite  enfcmte  \ 
Ital.  giardino  a  infanzia,  A  school  for  very 
young  children,  in  which  play  is  utilized  as 
an  instrument  of  instruction  in  the  facts  of 
nature  and  the  customs  and  ideals  of  society. 

According  to  Fi*oebel,  its  founder,  the  object 
is  as  follows: — 'It  shall  receive  children 
before  the  school  age,  give  them  employment 
suited  to  their  nature,  strengthen  their  bodies, 
exercise  their  senses,  employ  the  waking 
mind,  make  them  acquainted  judiciously  with 
nature  and  society,  cultivate  especially  the 
heart  and  temper,  and  lead  them  to  the  founda- 
tion of  all  living — ^to  unity  with  themselves.' 

Literature:  FBOEB£L,£duc.  of  Man;  Bowen, 
Froebel  and  Educ.  by  Self-activity.      (CDe  o.) 

Kinesis  (i)  and  (2)  MetaUnesis  [Or. 
irci'cii',  to  move,  liMTOy  beyond] :  not  in  use  in 
Fr.  and  Ger.;  Ital.  cineei  and  metacineei 
(suggested — e.m.).  (i)  Physical  movement  as 
characterizing  the  material  world;  and  (2)  its 
supposed  correlative  or  accompanying  aspect 
which  is  psychical  or  quasi-psychical.  Cf. 
Mind  Dust  Thbory. 

Terms  of  the  Doublb  Aspect  Thboby 
(q.  v.),  introduced  by  Lloyd  Morgan,  for  the 
two  aspects  in  the  case  of  ph3r8ical  changes  in 


which  the  psychic  aspect  is  not  apparent.  A 
metakinesis  is  assumed,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  theory,  to  accompany  the 
kinesis.  See  Lloyd  Morgan,  Ammal  Life  and 
Intelligence  (1891),  and  cf.  K.  Pearson,  Gram-' 
mar  of  Science  (2nd  ed.,  1900),  339  ff. 

^J.Jn.B.,  C.IiL.Sl.y 

Kinesodie  [Or.  Kimjiris,  movement,  + 
6d<$r,  road] :  Ger.  impulsleitend,  kineeodiech 
(see  note  on  Ger.  equiv.  for  Aesthesodig)  ; 
Fr.  kinSeodique ;  Ital.  eineeiodico.  Originative 
rather  than  receptive;  said  of  tracts  and 
centres  which  convey  or  give  origin  to  cen- 
trifugal impulses.  Cf.  Ajbsthesodig.  More 
inclusive  than  *  motor'  in  the  same  connections, 
and  not  implying  that  the  impulse  necessarily 
issues  in  muscular  contraction.  Stimuli  which 
produce  or  regulate  secretion,  digestion,  and 
the  like,  or  even  inhibitory  impulses,  may  be 
kinesodie.  (h.h.) 

Kinetic  [Or.  Ktyciy,  to  move]  :  Ger.  kine- 
tieeh ;  Fr.  cin^que ;  Ital.  einetieo,  Relating 
to  or  growing  out  of  motion,  especially  motion 
as  an  element  of  energy. 

Kinetic  theory  ofgaeee:  the  theoty  that  air 
and  other  gases  are  formed  of  disconnected  mole- 
cules in  rapid  motion  and  constantly  colliding; 
that  their  heat  is  only  the  energy  of  these  mole- 
cules due  to  their  motion,  and  that  their  elasti- 
city is  only  apparent,  and  is  really  due  to  the 
collisions  of  the  molecules  against  the  sides 
of  the  containing  vessel. 

Kinetic  energy :  see  Eneboy.  (8.n.) 

Kinetics :  Ger.  Kinetik ;  Fr.  civiiimatique ; 
Ital.  (teorict)  emetiea,  cinematica.  The  science 
of  the  motion  of  bodies  as  produced  by  the 
forces  acting  upon  them,  especially  the  par- 
ticular forms  which  this  science  assumes  when 
based  upon  the  relations  of  kinetic  energy  to 
energy  of  position. 

Introduced  by  Maxwell  as  a  substitute  for 
the  term  dynamics  in  the  former  limited 
sense  of  that  word,  the  actual  sense  being 
now  extended  so  as  to  include  the  general 
laws  of  force  action.  (s.N.) 

Kingdom  and  Sub-kingdom  (in  biology): 
see  Classification  (in  biology). 

Kinship  [AS.  cyn,  kin] :  Ger.  Verwandt- 
ediaft ;  Fr.  jxirentS,  consanguiniti ;  Ital.  con- 
eanguineith,    Bloocl-relationship. 

The  word  kin  belongs  to  a  group  of  deri- 
vatives from  roots  that  originally  meant 
womb.  In  a  series  of  essays  collected  in 
The  Chances  of  Death  and  (fther  Studies  in 
Evolution^  Karl  Pearson  has  traced  the  history 
of  these  words  in  detail.  The  weight  of 
evidence  from   all  sources   now  shows  that 
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kinship  was  by  eyery  part  of  the  human  race 
originally  traced  through  the  mother.  Cf. 
Matbiabchate. 

Literature:  McLennan,  Kinship  in  Ancient 
Greece  and  other  essays  collected  in  Stud,  in 
Ancient  Hi8t.(ist  and  2nd  series) ;  Robebtson 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia; 
Lewis  H.  Moboan,  Systems  of  Consanguinity 
and  Affinity.  (f.h.o.) 

Knee-jerk  or  Patellar  Seflez:  Ger. 
Kni&jphdnomen,  PateUarreflex ;  Fr.  reflexe 
pcUellcure,  or  rotulien;  Ital.  reflesso  pateUare 
(or  rottdeo),  .  A  tendon  reflex:  a  sudden 
straightening  of  the  knee-joint  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle. 
It  is  usually  evoked  by  tapping  the  patellar 
tendon  (front  knee  region)  while  the  lower  leg 
hangs  freely  suspended  from  the  knee. 

It  IS  abolished  by  destruction  of  the  motor 
roots  supplying  this  muscle,  by  destruction 
of  the  sensory  root  of  the  corresponding  area 
(the  fifth  lumbar  root  in  man),  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  descending  paths  from  the 
cerebellum  and  mid-brain,  or  by  any  cause, 
such  as  shock,  which  reduces  the  nervous  tone 
of  the  reflex  centre  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
exaggerated  by  destruction  of  the  pyramidal 
or  cortico-spinal  tract,  showing  that  the 
cerebrum  normally  exerts  an  inhibitory  in- 
fluence upon  the  reHex  centres.  It  is  ex- 
tensively employed  clinically  as  a  sign  of 
various  physiological  and  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system,  this  being  one 
of  the  mobt  convenient  tests  of  the  nervous 
tonicity  of  the  reflex  mechanism.  It  has 
also  been  found  of  psychological  interest  as 
reflecting  alterations  of  attention,  stages  of 
fatigue,  &c.,  being  locally  convenient  for  ex- 
perimentation. 

The  patellar  reflex  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  *  crossed  adductor  jerk.'  The  ordinaiy 
patellar  reflex  follows  about  ^  sec.  after  the 
stimulus,  and  this  is  followed  after  a  similar 
interval  by  a  twitching  of  the  other  leg  pro- 
duced by  the  adductor  muscles. 

Abolition  of  the  patellar  reflex  has  fre- 
quently been  described  as  a  result  of  cere- 
bellar lesions,  though  this  view  has  been 
recently  actively  combated  on  the  ground 
that  such  injui^es  never  produce  this  effect 
unless  accompanied  by  destruction  of  the 
*  reflex  bundle  of  the  patellar  reflex '  in  the 
oblongata. 

Literature:  H.  P.  Bowditch,  The  Rein- 
forcement and  Inhibition  of  the  Knee-jerk, 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  cxviii.  542  (1888); 
H.  P.  Bowi>iTCH  and  J.  W.  Wabben,  The 


Knee-jerk  and  its  Physiological  ModiflcatioDs, 
J.  of  Physiol.,  xi.  25-64 ;  0.  Eisbn,  Studien 
tiber  das  Verhalten  der  Keflexe  bei  gesandem 
uud    krankem   Nervensystem,    Inaug.-Disa^, 
Erlangen   (1897);    C.   FtsA,  Note  enr  ks 
Reflexes  tendineux  du  Genou,  et  en  parti- 
culier  sur  la  Contraction  reflexe  sucoeasive, 
C.  R.  Soc  de  Biol.,  Paris,  9®  s^r.,  L  530 
(1899);  A.  VAN  Geuuchten,  Le  M^caoiame 
des  Mouvements  reflexes,  J.  de  NenroL  et 
d'HypnoL  (1897);  W.  R,  Gowebs,  A  Study 
of   the  so-called  Tendon-reflex  Phenomena, 
Med.-Chir.  J.,  London,  Ixii.  269—305  (1879); 
An  Address  introductory  to  a  Discussion  ou 
the  Diagnostic  Value  of  the  so-called  *  Tendon- 
reflexes,'  Lancet,  London,  ii.  839—42  (1885); 
A.  Jabisch  and  E.  Schiff,  Untersudiungen 
tlber  das  Kniephanomen,  Med.  Jahrb.,  Wien, 
261-308  (1882);  W.  P.  Lombabd,  The  Varia- 
tions of  the  Normal  Knee-jerk,  and  their  Re- 
lation to  the  Activity  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  i.  5—71  (1887) 
also  trans,  in  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Leipzig,  Suppl.- 
Bd.  (1889) ;  On  the  Nature  of  the  Knee-jerk, 
J.  of  Physiol.,  X.  122-48   (1889);    Mabib, 
Le  Bulletin   M^ical,  Paris,  Apr.  15,  1894 
(* Crossed    Knee-jerk');    H.    Netteb,    Zur 
Geschichte  der  Lehre  vom  Kniephanomen  bei 
Geisteskranken,  Inaug.-Diss.,  Freibui^g  i.  B. 
(1897);    NoNNE,    Patellarreflex   bei    Klein- 
himerkrankung,  Neurol.   Centralbl.  (1897), 
285 ;   C.  S.  Shsbbington,   Brit.   Med.  J., 
March   12,  1892  ;   Lancet,  London,  May  6, 
1 893 ;  P.  Stewabt,  Experimental  Observa- 
tions on  the  Crossed  Adductor  Jerk,  J.  of 
Physiol.,    xxii.     Nos.     i     and     2     (1897); 
T.  Ziehen,  Corresp.-Bl.  d.  allg.  arztl.  Ver.  v. 
Thiiringen,    Weimar,     xviiL    1—8     (1889) ; 
Seppilli,  Riv.  di  Fren.,  1887.  (h.h.) 

Knowledge  [Lat.  gnaecere] :  Ger.  ErkeMU- 
niss;  Fr.  eonnaiesance ;  Ital.  conaacenza. 
(i)  The  cognitive  aspect  of  consciousneas  in 
general. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
named  respectively  '  knowledge  of  acquaint- 
ance '  and  '  knowledge  about,'  corresponding 
to  yv&vai  and  cidcVai,  noaeere  and  «ctn0,  Kennen 
and  Wisaen,  eonnaUre  and  eavoir,  ^  To  know 
may  mean  either  to  perceive  or  apprehend, 
or  to  understand  or  comprehend.'  Know- 
ledge in  the  first  sense  is  only  recognition; 
knowledge  in  the  latter  sense  is  the  result  of 
intellectual  comparison,  and  is  embodied  in 
a  judgment.  Thus  a  blind  man,  who  cannot 
know  light  in  the  first  sense,  can  know  about 
light  in  the  second  (Wartl,  art.  Psychology 
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in  Eneyc  Brit,^  9th  ed.,  49).  The  terms 
'  knowledge  of  acquaintance '  and  '  knowledge 
about '  are  due  to  John  Qrote  [Exploraiio 
Fhiloaophieay  60).  The  distinction  is  elabo- 
rated by  James  {Frine,  of  Psychol,,  i.  221). 

(2)  Knowledge  is  also  used  in  contrast  to 
the  form  of  mere  opinion  sometimes  called 
belief.  In  this  application  it  signifies  certi- 
tude based  on  adequate  objective  grounds. 
There  may  be  belief  or  subjective  certitude 
without  adequate  objective  foundation.  Yet, 
strictly  speaking,  this  distinction  is  not 
psychological. 

(3)  Knowledge  is  further  used  for  'what 
is  known '  as  such.  Thus  we  may  speak  of 
chemistry  as  a  '  body  of  knowledge.' 

For  literature  see  the  psychologies;  on 
the  questions  as  to  the  origin,  meaning, 
and  validity  of  knowledge,  see  Epistemo- 

LOGY.  (O.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

Knowledge  (in  logic).  This  word  is  used 
in  logic  in  two  senses:  (i)  as  a  synonym  for 
CoGNiTiOK  (q.v.),  and  (2),  and  more  use- 
fully, to  signify  a  perfect  cognition,  that  is, 
a  cognition  fulfilling  three  conditions:  first, 
that  it  holds  for  true  a  proposition  that  really 
is  true;  second,  that  it  is  perfectly  self- 
satisfied  and  free  from  the  uneasiness  of 
doubt;  third,  that  some  character  of  this 
satisfaction  is  such  that  it  WQuldJb&ifigically 
impossiUethat  thiB  character  should  ever  be- 
long to  satis&ction  in  a  proposition  not 
true. 

Knowledge  is  divided,  firstly,  according  to 
whatever  classification  of  the  sciences  is 
adopted.  Thus,  Kantians  distinguish  formal 
and  material  knowledge.  See  Science. 
Secondly,  knowledge  is  divided  according  to 
the  different  ways  in  which  it  is  attained, 
as  into  immediate  and  mediate  knowledge. 
See  Immediacy  and  Mediacy  (logical). 
Immediate  knowledge  is  a  cognition,  or 
objective  modification  of  consciousness,  which 
is  borne  in  upon  a  man  with  such  resistless 
force  as  to  constitute  a  guarantee  that  it 
(or  a  representation  of  it)  will  remain  per- 
manent in  the  development  of  human  cogni- 
tion. Such  knowledge  is,  if  its  existence  be 
granted,  either  borne  in  through  an  avenue 
of  sense,  external  or  internal,  as  a  percept  of 
an  individual,  or  springs  up  within  the  mind 
as  a  first  principle  of  reasou  or  as  a  mystical 
revelation.  Mediate  knowledge  is  that  for 
which  there  is  some  guarantee  behind  itself, 
although,  no  matter  how  far  criticism  be 
carried,  simple  evidency,  or  direct  insistency, 
of  something  has  to   be  relied  upon.    The 


external  guarantee  rests  ultimately  either 
upon  authority,  i.e.  testimony,  or  upon 
observation.  In  either  case  mediate  know- 
ledge is  attained  by  Reasonino,  which  see  for 
further  divisions.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  Aristotelians  distinguished 
knowledge  on,  or  of  the  facts  themselves,  and 
knowledge  di&n,  or  of  the  rational  connection 
of  facts,  the  knowledge  of  the  how  and  why 
(cf.  the  preceding  topic).  They  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  now  and  the  why, 
because  they  held  that  knowledge  diori  \b 
solely  produced  by  Syllogism  (q.v.)  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  as  demonstration.  The 
term  empirical  knowledge  is  applied  to 
knowledge,  mediate  or  immediate,  which 
rests  upon  percepts ;  while  the  terms  philo- 
sophical and  rational  knowledge  are  applied 
to  knowledge,  mediate  or  immediate,  which 
rests  chiefly  or  whoUy  upon  conclusions  or 
revelations  of  reason.  Thirdly,  knowledge 
is  divided,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
immediate  object,  into  apprehensive  and 
judicative  knowledge,  the  former  being  of 
a  percept,  image,  or  Yorstellung,  the  latter 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  &ct. 
Fourthly,  knowledge  is  divided,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  in  the  mind,  into 
actual,  virtual,  and  habitual  knowledge. 
See  Scotus,  Opus  Ooconiense,  lib.  I.  dist.  iii. 
quest.  2,  paragraph  beginning  'Loquendo 
igitur.'  Fifthly,  knowledge  is  divided, 
according  to  its  end,  into  speculative  and 
practical.  (C.S.P.,  c.l.f.) 

Knowledge  (theory  of):  see  Epistemo- 
logy,  and  Gkobioloqy. 

Kautien*  ICarfcm.  (171 3-5 1  •)  •^  mathe- 
matician in  Konigsberg;  a  teacher  of  Immanuel 
Kant. 

Koran  [Arab.  Quran,  Qoran,  book]  :  Qer. 
Koran ;  Fr.  Coran ;  Ital.  Corano.  The  sacred 
book  of  Islam,  claimed  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Prophet  directly  by  Allah, 
and  containing  the  religious  and  moral  system 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

The  Koran  was  composed  by  Mohammed 
at  intervals  during  his  prophetic  career.  Its 
materials  are  largely  derived  from  Hebrew, 
Christian,  and  Arabian  traditions,  but  these 
are  fused  into  a  homogeneous  product  by  the 
powerful  genius  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  com- 
prised of  114  suras  or  chapters,  which  were 
collected  and  given  their  present  form  by 
2^id,  an  amanuensis  of  the  Prophet,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Kaliph  Abubekr.  The 
Koran  is  creed,  code,  and  cult  combined. 
The  central  religious  doctrines  of  the  Koran 
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are  its  moDoiheistic  conception  of  Ood  and  its 
doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination.  It 
contains  a  very  high  and  pore  system  of 
morality.    Of.  Obiental  Pbilosofht  (India). 

Literature:  NOldeks,  Oesdi.  des  Qorana 
(i860);  MuiHB  and  R.  B.  Smith,  Lives  of 
Sfohammed ;  Kukhen,  Hibbert  Liectares ; 
Weil,  Einleitnng  in  den  Koran  (and  ed., 
1878);  Qabcia  de  Ta8ST,  L'Islamisme 
d  apr^  le  Coran(i874);  Setd  Amsd,  Essays 
(1871);  Tot,  Johnson's  Univl.  Cyc,  art 
Koran.  (a.t.o.) 

Jbatjliui.  A  pnpil  of  the  sophist  Prota- 
goras, who  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Ephesian  philosopher  Heraclitus  in  Athens. 
Plato  was  his  pupil,  and,  later,  honoured  him 
with  the  dialogue  Kratylus, 


(178 1— 1 832.)  German  philosopher,  educated 
at  Jena.  Privat-docent  in  Jena  1802,  and  iii 
Berlin  181 4.  He  died  when  about  to  habi- 
litate in  Munich.  He  developed  a  sysfcem 
called  paneutheiam, '  All  in  God.' 

Zritias.  A  pupil  of  Socrates,  who  later 
became  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  an  adherent 
to  the  school  of  the  Sophists,  and  the  opponeot 
of  Socrates. 


1842.)  German  philosopher,  educated  in 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Wittenberg.  Pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Frankf ort-on-the-Oder, 
in  Konigsberg  (1805),  and  in  Leipzig  (1809)^ 
Kymograph:  see  Laboratobt  ahb  A^* 
PABATUH,  II  (general). 
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Jjabials :  see  Phonetics. 

laboratory  (of  psychology)  and  Appara- 
tus :  Ger.  jysychologisches  Institute  InstitutfUr 
eoDperimenUUe  Psychologies  Apparatey  Instru- 
menU;  Fr.  laboratoire  de  psyehdogie,  appareils, 
instrwmerUa;  Ital.  laboratoriOf  apparecehi^  strvr 
menti.  A  room  or  series  of  rooms  fitted  up  for 
psychological  experiments.  By  apparatus  is 
meant  all  the  instruments  or  material  means 
of  investigation,  training,  or  demonstration. 

I.  Laboratory,  Psychological  experiments 
had  been  made  in  physical  and  physiological 
laboratories  and  in  private  quarters,  but  the 
first  laboratory  of  psychology  was  established 
by  Professor  Wundt  in  Leipzig  in  1879.  The 
second  laboratory,  now  discontinued,  was  that 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Professor 
Hall,  1883),  and  the  third — the  first  in  which 
undergraduate  work  in  the  laboratory  was 
undertaken — was  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (Professor  Cattell,  1888). 
Laboratories  have  now  been  established  in 
the  leading  Universities  of  Germany ;  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  elsewhere  in  France; 
in  some  thirty  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  England  beginnings  have  been 
made,  but  the  only  laboratory  planned  and 
adequately  equipped  for  experimental  psycho- 
logy in  the  British  Empire  is  still  that  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  (Professor  Baldwin, 
1890).  Laboratories  for  the  investigation  of 
pathological  mental  conditions  have  been 
established  in  various  institutions,  e.  g.  at  the 
SalpStid^re,  Paris  (Professor  Janet),  at  Heidel- 
berg, Germany  (Professor  Krapelin),  at  Re^gio 
Emilia,  Italy  (Professor  Tamburini),  and  at 
the  Physiological  Institute,  Turin  (Professor 
Mosso).     Cf.  PsTCHOLOOY  (various  topics). 

A  laboratory  of  psychology  should  have  the 


same  general  position  and  arrangement  as 
laboratories  for  the  other  sciences.  A  series 
of  small  rooms  is,  however,  preferable  to  one 
or  more  large  rooms ;  a  dark  room  is  needed 
for  work  on  vision,  and  a  quiet  room  for  work 
on  hearing,  attention,  &c.  A  workshop  for 
wood  and  metals  is  very  desirable.  There 
should  be  light  from  the  north  and  south,  and 
it  is  important  to  have  throughout  good  light 
and  quietness.  Electric  light  and  power  (in- 
cluding a  current  of  low  potential)  are  needed, 
as  also  water  and  gas.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  such  a  laboratory  should  comprise  facili- 
ties for  physiological  as  well  as  simply  experi- 
mental work,  and  this  is  often  accomplished 
by  arranging  for  local  proximity  to  special 
laboratories  in  physiology,  neurology,  and 
histology,  and  for  some  degree  of  co-operati(m 
with  them.  (j.mck.c.-j.m.b.) 

n.  Apparatus.  General,  The  quantitative 
measurements  of  psychology  rest  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  investigations  of 
physics  and  physiology,  and  the  apparatus 
employed  are  to  a  lajrge  extent  the  same. 
Since  any  direct  measurement  of  sensations, 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  emotions  appears  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  the  investigator  aims  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  their  value  in  terms 
of  their  most  immediate  causes  or  effects. 
The  individual  experiencing  the  sensations, 
&c.,  can  indicate  their  inequality,  alteration, 
and  the  like,  but  the  numerical  viJue  of  such 
differences  or  alterations  must  be  supplied 
from  material  phenomena  open  to  external 
measure.  Thus  the  measurements  of  mental 
phenomena  depend  on  measurements  of  either 
the  stimuli  (i.e.  physical  processes)  of  the 
mental  state  or  the  (physiological)  motor  effects 
which  follow  the  stimuli  or  the  mental  state. 
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The  stimaluB  may  be  measured  with  respect 
to  its  duration,  intensity,  or  spatial  extent, 
and  with  reference  to  the  least  sensation  or 
the  least  difference  in  sensation  under  each 
aspect. 

The  least  sensation  is  measured  by  the 
least  stimulus  that  will  produce  a  sensation : 
called  threshold  of  sensation;  the  least 
difference  of  sensation  by  the  least  change  in 
stimulus  that  will  produce  a  different  sensa- 
tion: called  threshold  of  difference.  Where 
measurements  of  the  quality  of  sensation  are 
possible,  as  in  sight  and  hearing,  they  are  of 
the  same  character.  See  Thbeshold.  The 
motor  effect  is  generally  measured  with  refer- 
ence to  variation  in  the  amount,  force,  and 
direction  of  movement.  By  comparison  or 
other  treatment  of  these  data,  inferences  are 
drawn  regarding  the  central  processes  and 
the  accompanying  mental  changes. 

Records  are  obtained  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  or  visual  method,  an  index  moves  along 
a  scale  and  stops  at  a  number  representing 
the  measurement  obtained.  This  principle  is 
involved  in  the  apparatus  whose  names  end 
ill  -meter  or  -scope.  The  index  is  usually 
constructed  so  as  to  stop  at  the  point  desired, 
while  the  mechanism  eitiier  continues  to  work, 
as  in  the  chronoscope,  or  returns  to  its  start- 
ing-point, as  in  the  dynamometer.  A  number 
of  records  may  thus  be  obtained  in  rapid 
succession.  An  electric  current  is  often  used 
to  start  the  mechanism  or  stop  the  index. 

In  the  second  or  graphic  method,  a  quill 
point  moves  to  and  fro  across  a  cylinder 
covered  with  blackened  paper,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cylinder  rotates;  a  record  or 
curve  is  thus  obtained  in  two  dimensions,  one 
of  which  represents  time.  This  principle  is 
involved  in  the  apparatus  whose  names  end 
in  -graph.  The  quill  may  be  attached  directly 
to  the  special  apparatus,  as  in  the  ergograph, 
or  the  record  may  be  transmitted  by  air- 
pressure  or  an  electric  current.  For  air- 
pressure  transmission  the  Marey  tambour  is 
used.  This  consists  of  two  drums  of  wood  or 
metal  (called  tambours),  connected  by  an  in- 
elastic rubber  tube,  each  drum  having  an 
elastic  rubber  head.  The  movement  to  be 
recorded  takes  the  form  of  an  inward  pres- 
sure on  the  elastic  head  of  the  first  or  exploring 
tambour ;  this  compresses  tlie  air  in  the  tube 
and  in  the  second  or  receiving  tambour,  and 
the  elastic  head  of  the  latter  is  raised.  A  quill, 
extending  over  the  receiving  tambour,  rises 
and  falls  with  the  movement  of  the  head.  This 
principle  is  used  in  the  sphygmograph  and 


similar  apparatus.  The  electric  mode  of  trans- 
mission is  illustrated  in  the  Deprez  dgnal. 
Here  the  quill  is  fieistened  to  the  armature  of 
an  electro-magnet.  When  the  circuit  is  made, 
the  quill  is  drawn  to  the  magnet;  when  the 
circuit  is  broken,  it  is  released  and  drawn 
away  by  a  spring.  A  record  of  the  points  of 
time  at  which  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken 
is  thus  obtained  on  the  paper.  This  principle 
is  used  in  the  chronograph. 

The  devices  for  holding  and  running  the 
recording  cylinders  are  numerous.   1^  hytno- 
graph  consists  of  a  clockwork  to  tarn  the 
cylinder,  and  several  adjustments  for  altering 
the  rate  of  rotation,  the  angle  of  its  axis,  and 
its  position  along  the  axis.     The  polygraph 
is  used  for  obtaining  several  records  simulta- 
neously.   Near  the  cylinder  is  an  upright  rod, 
to  which  several  receiving  tambours  may  be 
clamped;  their  quills  recording  at  different 
heights  on  the  cylinder,  but  at  corresponding 
points   of  its  circumference;    these  reoordB 
generally  include  a  time  indication,  so  as  to 
fix  the  duration  of  the  phenomena,  shoold  the 
cylinder  fail  to  rotate  uniformly.   The  records 
are  obtained  on  glazed  paper  that  has  received 
a  uniform  coating  of  lamp  or  candle  blade ; 
they  are  made  permanent  by  bathing  the  paper 
in  some  fixing  solution. 

Necessary  accessories  are  electric  batteries 
and  circuits,  keys,  sounders,  current  testers, 
resistance  boxes,  standards  and  clamps,  and  a 
compact  switch-board,  by  which  the  entire 
electric  supply  to  the  different  rooms  is  regu- 
lated and  utilized  in  various  combinations. 

III.  Apparatus  for  special  investigations. 
In  the  more  complex  tests,  special  apparatus 
are  necessary,  which  must  be  devised  by  the 
investigator  for  the  particular  problem.  The 
following  descriptions  embrace  apparatus  in 
general  use.  They  are  suitable  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes ;  and  with  certain  adaptations, 
according  to  the  problem  in  hand,  Uiey  may 
be  used  for  special  investigations  as  welL 

A.  Motor  Recording  Apparatus.  GeneraL 
Apparatus  for  measuring  the  extent  of  move- 
ment are  described  elsewhere  (space  relations, 
muscular  sense);  its  duration  and  rate  are 
measured  by  a  simple  application  of  the  kymo- 
graph; its  force  may  be  determined  by  the 
pressure  exerted  against  a  spring  (CatteU). 
There  are  various  apparatus  for  mefisurin<r 
one  or  more  of  these  data.  Delabarre's 
apparatus  for  finding  the  components  of 
movement  along  vertical  and  horizontal  axes 
consists  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  string, 
each  attached  to  the  finger  and  passing  over  u 
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pulley ;  at  the  other  end  they  are  attached  to 
recording  quills,  which  are  pulled  one  way  hy 
the  finger,  the  other  hy  an  elastic  hand.    The 
dynamometer  iBXLsed  to  determine  the  maximum 
force  of  a  muscle,  or  to  compare  movements  of 
the  same  estimated  force.     It  is  an  oval  of 
flexible  steel,  which  can  he  compressed  at  the 
sides  or  pulled  apart  at  the  ends ;  the  amount 
of  force  exerted  in  either  case  is  indicated  on 
scales  by  a  pointer,  which  remains  at  the 
highest  point  reached.  The  band  dynamometer 
is  grasped  in  the  hand  and  squeezed ;  a  larger 
form  is  used  for  the  arm  and  other  muscles. 
In  the  dynamograph  the  force  exerted  is  re- 
corded on  a  revolTing  cylinder  by  means  of 
tambours.     This  shows  tbe  rate  and  variation, 
as  well  as    the  amount    of  force    exerted. 
Mosso's  ergograph  measures  the  work  done  by 
a  single  set  of  muscles,  and  its  rate  of  &tigue 
and  exhaustion.     The  forearm  is  placed  on  a 
cushioned  board  and  held  immovable  by  two 
sets  of  clamps ;  the  second  and  fourth  &igers 
are  held  fast  in  tubes,  and  the  middle  finger 
is  attached  to  a  string  bearing  a  heavy  weight; 
in  raising  and  lowering  the  weight  this  finger 
moves    alone   without    bringing    any   other 
muscles  into  play.    The  recording  part  of  the 
ergograph  consists  of  a  carriage,  to  which  the 
string  from  the  finger  is  attached ;  it  moves 
on  two  rods ;  from  this  carriage  another  rod 
extends,  with  a  quill  which  marks  on  a  re- 
volving cylinder.     There  is  also  the  *  spring ' 
ergograph   (Cattell,   Binet).     The  myograph 
measures  the  form  and  rate  of  simple  mus- 
cular contraction.     It  consists  of  a  bridge 
placed  over  the  muscle  in  question  aud  bound 
fast.     A  rod  extends  down  and  rests  on  the 
muscle.     As  the  muscle  contracts,  the   rod 
is  pressed  up,  and  this  acts  on  a  tambour, 
which  records  the  movement. 

The  form  of  movement  of  various  organs  in 
speech  is  measured  and  recorded  by  apparatus 
which  are  applied  to  the  proper  organs  in  the 
same  way  as  the  myograph,  and  which  work 
on  the  same  principle.  The  labiography 
laryngography  and  palatomeUr  measure  the 
movements  of  the  lips,  larynx,  and  palate 
respectively.  By  means  of  the  polygraph 
(described  above)  these  records  may  be  ob- 
tained simultaneously.  (h.g.w.) 
Physiological  Proeeseee,  The  rate  and 
form  of  certain  physiological  processes  fiimish 
a  measure  of  the  condition  and  changes  of  con- 
sciousness. A  record  of  such  processes  under 
normal  conditions  may  be  compared  with  other 
records,  taken  during  hard  thinking  or  strong 
emotion,  or  after  intellectual  effort,  fatigue. 


&c.  The  rate  and  intensity  of  the  heai-t-beat 
is  measured  by  the  cardiograph ;  the  sphyg mo- 
graph  measures  the  rate  and  form  of  the 
pulse ;  the  pneumograph  measures  the  move- 
ments of  the  thorax  in  breathing.  These  are 
similar  in  principle  to  the  myograph.  In  one 
form  of  pneumograph  a  flexible  rubber  bottle 
is  bound  to  the  chest ;  it  is  compressed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  chest  in  breathing,  and  the 
pressure  recorded  by  a  tambour.  The  jylethys- 
mograph  is  used  to  measure  changes  in  the 
volume  of  the  arm,  &c.,  due  to  changes  in  the 
blood-supply.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  into 
which  the  arm  is  inserted ;  the  opening  about 
the  arm  is  tightly  closed,  after  the  vessel  has 
been  filled  with,  e.  g.,  water.  Any  increase  in 
volume  of  the  arm  forces  the  water  out  into 
a  second  jar  and  causes  a  weight  to  fiedl,  and 
vice  versa;  these  changes  are  registered  on 
a  scale. 

B.  Sensation  and  Perception.  We  have  the 
following  groups  :  (i)  Demonstration  ap- 
paratus ;  physical  and  physiological  instru- 
ments and  models.  Here  belong  models  of 
eye,  ear,  brain,  &c. ;  models  of  the  horopter, 
the  field  of  vision,  &c. ;  large  wooden  copies 
of  metal  instruments,  made  to  show  the  work- 
ing of  the  latter;  models  illustrating  the 
stream  of  consciousness,  the  course  of  feeling, 
&c. ;  apparatus  for  purely  physiological  tests, 
for  astigmatism,  for  the  change  of  the  lens  in 
accommodation  (phacoscope),  for  demonstra- 
tion of  the  form  of  vowel  waves  by  means  of 
manometric  flames,  for  recording  muscular 
strength,  work,  and  contraction  (dynamo- 
meter, ergograph,  and  myograph),  for  the 
registration  of  pulse,  respiration,  volume 
(sphygmograph,  pneumograph,  plethysmo- 
graph),  for  exploring  the  eye  (ophthalmo- 
scope). Many  of  these  pieces  should  be 
included  also  under  group  (4)  ;  they  may  be 
turned  to  direct  psychologic^  account.  (2) 
Apparatus  for  cla^ss  experiments.  These  are 
instruments  of  the  type  of  group  (4),  enlarged 
and  simplified,  to  permit  of  the  obtaining  of 
results  firom  a  smsJl  class  of  students  (on  the 
average,  from  ten  or  twelve  persons),  or  from 
very  large  numbers  (two  or  three  nundred). 
(3)  Apparatus  for  drill  experiments.  These 
are  cheap  and  simple  forms  of  tlie  pieces  of 
group  (4),  intended  for  use  with  junior  classes 
in  the  laboratory.  Sanford  (ref.  below)  figures 
and  describes  a  large  number  of  such  instru- 
ments. (4)  Research  apparatus.  Under  the 
limits  of  the  present  heading,  the  psychological 
instruments  proper  fall  into  three  larger  and 
two  smaller  groups — optical,  acoustical,  and 
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haptical  pieces  (the  word  Haptics,  q.y.,  being 
takea  in  its  widest  sense),  and  apparatus  for 
the  investigation  of  taste  and  smell.     (b.b.t.) 

(a)  OpUcal,  The  instruments  employed  in 
the  study  of  psychological  optics  fall  into  the 
following  groups : — 

(i)  Apparatus  for  indirect  vision.  Near 
the  periphery  of  the  retina  the  power  of 
space  discriminaticm  falls  off  considerably,  and 
the  colour-sense  is  entirely  lost.  These  pheno- 
mena are  investigated  by  means  of  the  peri- 
meter ;  this  consists,  essentially,  of  a  fixation 
point  for  the  eye,  and  a  circular  arm  with  scale 
rotating  about  the  line  of  direct  vision.  To 
determine  the  peripheral  limits  of  any  colour, 
a  small  piece  of  coloured  paper  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  scale  and  gradually  approached 
to  the  centre  of  vision  until  the  colour  is 
correctly  distinguished;  this  is  repeated  for 
as  many  points  of  the  periphery  as  desired. 
To  determine  the  peripheral  variations  of  the 
space  threshold  the  coloured  piece  is  replaced 
by  a  white  surface  having  two  black  dots 
a  small  distance  apart ;  the  piece  is  moved  in 
till  the  spots  are  distinguished  as  two.  The 
campimeier  is  similar  to  the  perimeter; 
instead  of  a  circular  scale,  a  large  flat  sheet 
of  white  paper  is  used ;  the  colour  limits,  &c., 
are  marked  directly  on  this.  Both  perimeter 
and  campimeter  are  used  for  mapping  the 
Blind  Spot  (q.  v.).  A  small  dot  on  a  white 
background  is  moved  about  near  the  centre  of 
vision;  the  points  where  it  disappears  and 
reappears  indicate  the  edges  of  the  blind  spot. 
In  this  case  the  eye  moves  and  the  stimulus 
is  constant. 

A  useful  instrument  for  general  purposes 
is  Hess'  indirect  vision  colour-mixer  {Arc/^  f. 
OpfUhal.,  xxxv).  (H.c.w.) 

(2)  Apparatus  for  the  testing  of  Coloua- 
BLiNDNESS  (q.  V.).  See  also  that  subject 
under  Vision. 

(3)  Quality  and  wave-length;  sense  dis- 
crimination of  spectral  qualities ;  instruments 
for  analysing  rays  of  light — the  epeciroeeope, 
spectrometrie  apparatus,  and — for  combining 
them — the  ehromataecape.  Cf.  Uhthoff,  Areh,f, 
Ophthal,,  xxxiv ;  Brodhun,  Zeitsch,/,  Psychol,^ 
iii;  Mentz,  PAt7o«.  ^<uc^.,  xiii.  SeeSpscTBUM, 
and  Light  under  Vision. 

(4)  Purkinje  phenomenon  ;  liminal  values. 
As  (3).  Also  dark  room  or  dark  box,  with 
arrangement  for  graduation  of  light  intensity 
(e.g.  an  epMotister,  or  partial  disk  com- 
posed of  a  retaining  rim  and  variable  black 
sectors);  colour-mixers  (rotating  disks), 
Aubert's    diaphragm,    and    gelatine    sheets. 
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Bruecke,  Sitdm:  d.   Wien,  Akad.  (1878*     ' 
Abth. ;   Hillebrand,  ibid.,  3.  Abth.  (i8&%^ 
Hering,  Pfliigers  Arch.,  xlix  and  Ix;  Klir. 
HeUnholtZ'FesUchrifi    (1891);     Konig    c 
Brodhun,  Sitsber.  d,  Berl.  Akad.  (1888  n 
1889);  Langley,  Philos.  Mag.  (1889). 

(5)  Apparatus  for  ColoubMixtuss  (q  v  . 

(6)  Apparatus  for  contrast.     Demon-t' 
tion  pieces  may  be  prepared  from   coIol*^ 
cards.     The  phenomena  can  be  well  shows 
rotating  disks,  or  by  means  of  shadows,      i 
elaborate  arrangement  for  quantitative  ^  '^:. 
is  described  by  Hess  and  Pretori,  Aref 
Ophthal.,  xl.    See  Lehmann,  PhUoe.  Stud.,  id 
Ebbinghaus,  SUzber.  d,  Berl.   Akad,,  xLx . 
Kirschmann,  PkUoe.  Stud.,  vi;    Pretori  ai.  i 
Sachs,  Pfiiigere  Areh.,  Ix.  Cf .  M  ktsb's  Experi- 
ment, SlD£-WINDOW  EXPEBIMENT.         (K.B.T.) 

[(2)  to  (6)].  The  threshold  of  difference  of 
light  intensity  is  found  by  comparing  different 
shades  of  grey  on  the  eolour-wheel.  This  appa- 
ratus has  an  axle,  on  which  black,  white,  and 
coloured  disks  or  sectors  may  be  clamped  and 
rotated  rapidly  by  means  of  a  series  of  geared 
wheels  or  a  motor.  The  disks  used  are  slit 
along  one  radius,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  into 
one  another,  giving  sectors  of  different  colours 
or  shades.  The  adjustable  colour-wheel  has 
an  axle  in  three  parts,  one  within  another; 
the  disks  are  fitted  to  each,  interlocking  as 
in  the  simple  colour-wheel;  but  by  moving 
a  lever  the  proportion  of  each  disk  visible 
may  be  altered  while  they  are  rotating.  To 
find  the  threshold  of  difference,  one  black  and 
ODe  white  disk  are  fitted  together  in  a  certain 
ratio,  which  is  slowly  altered  till  a  difference 
is  noted.  The  shade  of  grey  is  measured  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  black  and  white 
in  the  circumference.  Another  method  used 
in  this  problem  is  to  compare  the  shadows 
from  two  lights,  one  of  which  is  varied  in 
intensity  or  distance. 

The  thresholds  of  colour-sensation  and 
colour-difference,  and  various  phenomena  of 
saturation,  colour  mixing,  contrast,  &c.,  are 
investigated  by  means  of  colour-mixers. 
There  are  several  forms,  including  the  colour- 
wheel  just  described.  The  r^Uetion  eoUmr- 
mixer,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a 
clear  pane  of  glass,  standing  perpendicular 
to  a  black  velvet  surface.  Strips  of  differ- 
ently coloured  paper  are  placed  on  the 
velvet  at  each  side;  the  subject  looks 
through  the  glass  at  an  angle  and  sees  the 
reflection  of  one  strip  over  the  image  of  the 
other.  The  intensity  of  the  reflected  colour, 
and  hence  the  character  of  the  mixture,  alters 
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with  the  angle  of  regard.  Another  form  is 
Hering's  binoeular  edlour'mixer,  OlaBses  of 
different  colours  are  placed  before  the  two 
eyes,  which  are  directed  upon  three  white 
spots ;  the  left  spot  is  seen  with  the  left  eye 
alone,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  glass  before 
that  eye;  the  right  spot  similarly  with  the 
right  eye ;  the  central  spot  is  seen  with  both 
eyes,  and  gives  a  binocular  mixture  of  the 
two  colours,  which  may  be  compared  with 
each  separately.  (h.o.w.) 

(7)  After-image  apparatus.  Hering  and 
Wundt  hare  devised  demonstration  pieces. 
An  arrangement  for  the  study  of  fatigue  by 
spectral  colours  is  described  by  Hess,  Ar^. 
/.  Ophihdl,,  xzxvi ;  an  arrangement  for  work 
on  positive  after-images,  by  the  same  author, 
FflUger^i  Arek.,  xlix.  Cf.  Bidwell,  Proo, 
Bay.  Soe.,  Ivi  (1894). 

(8)  Apparatus  for  the  study  of  geometrical- 
optical  illusions.  These  consist  of  frames, 
cards,  Ac,  so  arranged  that  lengths,  direc- 
tions, Ac,  of  the  lines  entering  into  the 
represented  figures  may  be  independently 
varied.    See  Sanford,  op.  cit.,  expts.  187- 

203.  (E.B.T.) 

The  well-known  Optioal  Illvsions  (q.v.) 
of  the  size  of  angles,  relation  of  horizontid  to 
vertical  lines,  relation  between  filled  and 
empty  space,  Ac,  may  be  measured  by  taking 
such  variable  figures  and  altering  their 
form  till  the  illusion  is  allowed  for  and  ap- 
parently corrected.  Baldwin's  two-area  illu- 
sion apparatus  is  an  example  of  this.  It 
consists  of  a  smaller  and  a  larger  square 
with  a  slit  connecting  the  mid  points  of  their 
sides  or  two  circles  similarly  joined ;  behind 
this  slit  moves  a  pointer,  which  the  subject 
stops  (by  pressing  a  key)  when  the  middle 
of  the  line  appears  to  be  reached ;  this  judg- 
ment is  affected  by  the  relative  size  of  the 
area ;  the  amount  of  error — the  centre  being 
located  too  fiir  towards  the  larger  area — ^is 
indicated  on  a  concealed  scale,  and  constitutes 
a  measure  of  the  illusion,  which  varies  with 
the  ratio  of  the  two  areas  to  each  other.  See 
Baldwin,  Psychol,  Rev.^  ii.  (1895)  244  ff.  (with 
figure),  and  Story  of  the  Mind,  Z3<;.    (h.c.w.) 

(9)  Apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  visual 
perception  of  motion.  Artificial  waterfall, 
and  spirally  lined  disk,  for  investigating 
after-images  of  movement.  Botating  dram, 
with  lines,  dots,  &c.,  for  the  perception  of 
movement  in  direct  and  in  indirect  vision. 
Synthesis  of  movement :  by  strobosoope, 
anortkoieope  (in  the  former,  phases  of  a  move- 
ment are  combined  by  positive  after-images ; 


in  the  latter,  distorted  phases  are  righted 
by  positive  after-images,  or  a  figure  is  dis- 
torted owing  to  a  false  estimate  of  the  rate 
of  movement.  See  iLLusioirB  or  Motion 
AND  MovxMBNT.  Cf.  Sauford,  op.  cit.,  expts. 
222-31. 

(10)  Apparatus  for  the  study  of  visual 
space-perceptions  (distance,  size,direction,  Ac). 
Visual  Ajuba  (q«  v.)  measurement  apparatus : 
a  black  screen,  with  movable  white  lines, 
points,  Ac.  SUreomope;  pteudoicope:  the 
latter  an  instrument  which  interchanges 
the  normal  perceptions  of  the  two  eyes.  Tele- 
stereoscope  :  increases  the  difference  between 
the  images  thrown  by  an  object  upon  the  two 
retinae.  Haploscope:  a  stereoscope  presenting 
to  each  eye  a  field  invisible  by  the  other. 
Apparatus  for  study  of  perception  of  depth 
by  means  of  movements  of  accommodation 
and  convergence:  in  principle,  a  box,  in 
which  threads  or  sharp  edges  can  be  moved 
in,  towards,  or  out  fix)m  the  observer,  without 
appreciable  alteration  of  the  retinal  images. 
See  Sanford,  op.  cit.,  expts.  170-86,  204-21  ; 
also  the  catalogues  of  Jung  (Heidelberg)  and 
Bothe  (Leipzig).  (b.b.t.) 

[(9),  (10)]  Visual  perception  of  motion. 
A  series  of  instantaneous  pictures  appearing 
in  rapid  succession  will  give  the  effect  of 
continuous  motion.  The  siroboseope  is  based 
on  this  principle  ;  it  consists  of  a  round  box 
with  slits  at  intervals  in  the  side;  opposite 
each  slit  is  a  picture ;  when  the  box  is  rotated 
horizontally,  the  pictures  appear  in  rapid 
succession,  givingthe  appearance  of  continuous 
motion.  The  rate  of  change  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  is  measured  by  the  apparatus 
described  under  'least  duration'  (below,  0.  2), 
or  bya  stroboscope  whose  speed  is  variable  and 
measurable.  Other  forms  of  apparatus  having 
the  same  principle  as  the  strolK)scope  are  the 
zoetrope  or  zobtrope,  vitascope,  mutoscope, 
and  kinetoscope. 

The  space  threshold  is  measured  by  means 
of  a  series  of  alternate  black  and  white 
strips  of  the  same  width.  The  distance  of 
the  strips  from  the  eye,  or  their  width,  is 
varied,  till  they  are  barely  distinguishable. 
The  threshold  of  difference  is  determined  by 
numerous  methods.  M(insterberg*s  apparatus 
for  the  measurement  of  visual  area  consists 
of  a  long  black  surface,  across  which  extend 
three  movable  white  strips.  Two  of  the  strips 
are  placed  a  certain  distance  apart,  and  the 
subject  endeavours  to  place  the  third  so  as  to 
malce  an  equal  distance.  A  concealed  scale 
indicates  the  actual  distances.     Other  forms 
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of  apparatus  are  similar  in  pxinciple.  In 
some  the  strip  or  point  moves  automatically, 
and  is  merely  stopped  by  tbe  subject  at  tbe 
point  desired.  To  measure  discrimination  of 
depth  a  different  instrument  is  necessary. 
Oattell's  apparatus  consists  of  a  box  with 
eye-holes  at  one  end  and  threads  within, 
stretched  vertically  across.  These  threads 
can  be  placed  at  various  distances  from  the 
eye,  the  distance  being  measured  on  a  scale. 
The  subject  judges  their  absolute  or  relative 
distance  with  one  eye  or  with  both  together. 
See  Mtlnsterberg,  'Augenmass/  in  Beiir,  z, 
exper,  Psychol^  H.  a.  (h.c.w.) 

(6)  Aeoutiieal,  The  following  are  some  of 
the  more,  important  instruments  required  for 
work  upon  psychological  acoustics,  (i) Limits 
of  stimulation:  PolitEer's  acowMter^  for 
distance  threshold  (see  Aooumetbt);  Galton's 
whistle  or  small  forks,  for  upper  tone  limit ; 
large  fork,  or  wire  forks,  or  lamella,  for  lower 
tone  limit ;  Mayer's  pierced  disk  and  fork  with 
resonator,  for  limits  of  tone  and  noise ;  pen- 
dulum carrying  small  fork,  with  T-piece  and 
tubing,  for  inertia,  (a)  Production  of  pure 
tones  (for  fusion  experiments,  &c.)  and  noises : 
forks  on  resonance  boxes,  some  electrically 
driven,  others  sounded  by  bows  or  rubber 
hammers;  steel  cylinders,  or  vibrating  steel 
rods ;  bottles  with  gutta-percha  blow-pieces  ; 
Quincke's  tubes ;  '  singing '  tubes ;  air-hydro- 
gen bubble  apparatus ;  series  of  small  corked 
phials,  for  'pops.'  (3)  Production  and  ana- 
lysis of  tones:  piano  \  Aarmotttttm;  harmonicaX 
(pure  scale,  with  24  overtones  of  the  tone  of  66, 
and  16  of  the  tone  of  13a  vibrations  per  sec: 
see Helmholtz,«Si0nwUtofwo/ Tons);  mmometer 
(strings  stretched  over  a  long,  thin-topped 
resonance  box) ;  organ  pipes,  closed  and  open 
(preferably  with  manometric  flame  attach- 
ments) ;  retonoUoTs ;  bellows  tables  and 
compressed  air  supply.  (4)  Sense  dis- 
crimination: reed-boxes,  giving  intervals 
smaller  than  the  musicfd  semitone;  Stern's 
continuous-change  apparatus  (bottle  to  blow 
over,  while  slowly  filled  with  or  emptied  of 
water  or  mercury,  at  a  nite  determined 
by  a  '  variator ')  ;  Gilbert's  tone-tester 
(adjustable  pitch-pipe,  with  scale);  set  of 
mistuned  forks ;  sound-pendulum,  phonometer, 
for  giving  sounds  of  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. Here  may  be  placed  the  toothed 
wheel  (Savart's)  and  the  siren.  (b.b.t.) 

[(x)  to  (4)]  The  threshold  of  di£Eerence 
in  sound  intensity  is  determined  by  drop- 
ping an  ivory  ball  from  varying  heights 
upon    a  wooden    stand;    the    ball    is  held 


by  a  clamp  and  released  automatically;  the 
length  of  fall  is  determined  by  a  scale  on  tbe 
rod  to  which  the  clamp  is  fixed.  Instead  of 
ivory,  a  steel  ball  is  sometimes  used;  it  iu 
held  by  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet, 
and  drops  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  In  tue 
audiomeUr  a  sound  of  constant  intensity  is 
used;  the  intensity  is  varied  by  alteriiig 
the  size  of  certain  apertures  through  whit  : 
it  passes.  The  sound-pendulum  consists  of  & 
swinging  metal  rod,  tipped  with  a  hard  rubU . 
ball,  which  strikes  against  an  ebony  block  a. 
the  lowest  point  of  its  arc.  A  clamp  holds 
the  ball  at  any  desired  point  of  the  arc  and 
releases  it.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  is 
calculated  from  the  length  of  arc,  which  is 
measured  by  a  scale  on  the  arm  bearing  the 
clamp. 

Quality  or  pitch  differences.  The  lowest 
audible  pitch  (see  Heabino)  is  determined 
by  means  of  large  tuning-forks;  a  fork  is 
fitted  with  an  adjustable  weight,  by  which 
its  rate  may  be  varied  from  16  to  34 
vibrations  per  second ;  the  rates  for  various 
positions  of  the  weight  are  indicated  on 
the  fork.  AppwniCa  reed,  or  lameUaf  is  a 
blade  surmounted  by  a  flat  bulb,  and  held 
below  by  a  clamp ;  the  length  of  the  blade, 
and  consequently  its  rate  of  vibration,  is 
varied  by  adjusting  the  clamp.  The  highest 
audible  pitdi  is  determined  by  the  Gallon 
whistle*  This  is  a  very  short  pipe,  whose 
length  may  be  diminished  to  zero  by  a  screw 
piston.  The  sound  is  made  by  squeeadng  a  bul  b 
attached  to  the  pipe,  the  pitch  being  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  pipe,  as  indicated  by 
a  fine  scale.  Another  means  of  determining 
the  highest  audible  pitch  is  a  set  of  steel 
cylinders,  which,  when  struck  with  a  steel 
hammer,  give  very  high  notes,  the  highest  in 
the  series  being  inaudible.  To  determine 
the  threshold  of  pitch  difference,  tuning-forka 
of  nearly  the  same  pitch  are  compared,  or 
a  standard  fork  is  compared  with  an  a4just- 
able  one.  The  Savart  wheel  consists  of  a 
disk  with  a  large  number  of  teeth  at  uniform 
distances  on  the  circumference ;  when  placed 
on  an  axis  and  rotated  against  a  tongue,  it 
produces  a  tone  which  varies  in  pitch  with 
the  rate  of  speed.  Beats  and  difference- 
tones  are  investigated  by  means  of  the  siren. 
Or  a  piston  whisUe  is  sounded  at  the  same 
time  as  a  constant  one ;  starting  with  the  two 
at  the  same  pitch,  the  pitch  of  the  former  is 
gradually  altered,  giving  beats  and  finally 
difference-tones.  Pitch  intervals  and  over- 
tones are  investigated  with  the  sonometer. 
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This  is  a  long  sounding-board,  over  which 
two  wires  are  stretched.;  on  the  board  are 
milked  off  various  fractions  of  the  length, 
and  the  interval  noted  by  which  the  pitch  is 
altered  when  the  wire  is  held  or  dampened 
at  these  points.  (h.o.w.) 

(5)  Apparatus  for  the  study  of  auditory 
localization :  wire  circles,  revolving  chair,  snap- 
per-sounders, telegraph  receivers,  &c.  (E3.t.) 

[(5)]  ^^  auditory  space-perception  consists 
chiefly  of  estimates  of  direction.  It  may  be  in- 
vestigated by  means  of  a  graduated  horizontal 
circle  in  the  plane  of  the  ears,  with  other 
arcs  in  various  planes.  A  sound  is  made 
with  a  telegraphic  snapper  at  different  points 
on  these  circles,  and  the  subject's  estimate 
compared  with  its  actual  direction.     (h.c.w.) 

(6)  Auditory  time-sense  apparatus:  ky- 
mog]*aph-drum,  with  revolving  hand  for 
instantaneous  make  and  break  of  contacts, 
electrical  sound-hammer,  &o.  See  Time- 
sense  Apparahta  (below,  C.  4). 

(7)  Apparatus  for  study  of  rhythm  and 
auditory  span  of  consciousness:  metronome; 
interrupter-clock,  with  chronograph,  keys, 
hammer,  Ac. 

Special  arrangements,  involving  the  use 
of  interference  tubes,  silent  boxes,  dampers, 
Marey  tambours,  &c.,  are  apt  to  be  required 
in  an  acoustical  investigation.  Besides  the 
pieces  mentioned  above,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  instruments  on  the  market  which 
have  been  devised  or  employed  for  some 
particular  end.  See  catalogues  of  Appunn 
(Hanau)  and  Kbnig  (Paris). 

{e)  HapticaX,  The  principal  pieces  used  in 
hapucal  investigation  ('  haptics '  being  taken 
in  the  widest  sense,  as  noted  above)  are  the 
following : — 

(i)  Cutaneous  sensation.  Kinesimeter  (re- 
gulated moving  point,  for  exploration  of  the 
cutaneous  sur&ce).  Pressure-point  apparatus 
(cork  or  pith  or  hair  points,  for  discovering 
the  pressure  spots).  Temperature-spot  appa- 
ratus (metal  tubes,  pointed,  for  hot  and  cold 
water).  Pain-spot  apparatus  (pointed  hairs 
are  most  useful  for  pain  exploration).  Ther- 
mometers, Roux  regulators,  plaster  casts,  Ac, 
are  employed  in  this  exploratory  work. 

For  intensity.  Series  of  minimally  different 
weights;  or  pressure  balance  (an  arrange- 
ment whereby  weights  can  be  laid  upon  the 
resting  skin,  either  discretely  or  continuously). 
Temperature  apparatus,  as  before.  Algo- 
meter  (or  algesimeter),  as  described  below. 

(a)  Deeper-lying  sense  organs.  Induction 
coil,  for  faradization  of  muscle ;  ether  spray, 
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&o.,  for  producing  cutaneous  and  subcuta- 
neous anaesthesia. 

[(i),  (2)]  Sense  of  pressure.  The  threshold 
of  difference  is  measured  with  a  set  of  teet- 
weights,  Jastrow's  test-weights  are  cylinders 
of  the  same  size  and  appearance,  whose  weight 
may  be  regulated  by  pouring  in  or  taking  out 
shot.  One  cylinder,  called  the  standard,  is 
placed  on  the  subject's  hand ;  it  is  then  re- 
placed by  another,  and  he  compares  the  two. 
The  standard  is  next  compared  with  another  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on,  till  we  find  the  one 
least  different  from  the  standard  which  the 
subject  observes  to  be  different.  Yerdin's 
(also  Qriesbach's)  aesthesiometer,  described 
just  below,  under  Space  Aj^jyarattu'  (3),  has  a 
scale  showing  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  skin. 

Kennedy's  pressure  balance  consists  of  a 
lever,  one  end  of  which  presses  on  the  finge^r- 
tip.  On  the  other  end  rests  another  lever. 
When  the  latter  is  lifted,  the  pressure  on  the 
finger  is  increased ;  when  it  is  applied,  the 
pressure  is  diminished — ^in  either  case  wiUiout 
fluctuations  in  pressure  due  to  jar  or  mo- 
mentum. The  weights  on  both  levers  may 
be  regulated  to  give  any  desired  pair  of 
pressures. 

Heat  and  cold  sensations.  The  threshold 
of  difference  in  these  two  senses  is  determined 
by  the  thsrmaesthesiometer.  One  form  of  this 
apparatus  consists  of  two  tubes  filled  with 
water,  whose  temperature  is  measured  by 
a  thermometer  and  regulated  by  spigots.  One 
tube  is  maintained  at  constant  temperature, 
while  the  other  is  heated  or  cooled  till  a 
difference  between  the  two  is  observed. 
MUnsterberg's  aesthesiometer  (described  be^ 
low,  3)  is  also  adapted  for  this  investigation. 

Pain  sense.  The  thresholds  of  pain  and  dif- 
ference for  pain,  and  greatest  endurable  pain, 
are  measured  by  the  algometer  or  algesimeter 
(Beaunis,  Cattell).  It  consists  of  a  piston- 
rod,  which  works  against  a  heavy  spring. 
At  the  end  of  the  rod  is  a  button-like  tip 
which  may  be  covered  with  flannel.  This  is 
pressed  against  the  skin  with  increasing  force,- 
till  it  becomes  painful ;  the  amount  of  pressure 
is  indicated  on  a  scale. 

Muscular  sensations.  The  threshold  of 
difference  is  measured  with  the  test^weighta 
as  in  the  sense  of  pressure ;  in  investigating 
the  muscle  sense,  however,  the  weights  are 
grasped  and  lifted  by  the  subject,  instead  of 
resting  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  (h.c.w.) 

(3)  Perception  of  space.  Aesthesiometric 
compasses ;  elbow-board  (for  minimal  elbow* 
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joint  moyement  perceptions);  moyement  ap- 

Saratus  f rectilineal,  Mdnsterberg;  cirealar, 
toerring) ;  electrodes,  to  suit  different  parts  of 
the  skin  (for  fusion  of  pressures,  and  resultant 
localization);  tilt  and  rotation  table,  with 
apparatus  for  showing  a  glowing  platinum 
wire  at  different  places  in  ti)e  dark  field ;  in- 
terrupted-eztent  apparatus  (for  giving  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted  touch-stimulations 
to  the  resting  and  moving  skin)i 

[(3)]  In  addition  to  the  thresholds  of  space 
and  space-difference,  the  space  relation  gives 
rise  to  a  threshold  of  cUrectioUy  whidi  is 
obtained  by  comparing  two  lines  or  pairs 
of  points  differing  slightly  in  direction. 

Space  relations  of  touch  and  pressure. 
The  several  threshold  values  are  determined 
by  means  of  points  brought  in  contact  with 
the  skin ;  for  these  investigations  the  aesthe- 
siometer  is  used.  Verdins  aesthetunneier 
consists  of  a  long  horizontal  beam,  on  each 
half  of  which  slides  a  vertical  rod  tipped  with 
a  rounded  ivory  point ;  the  distance  apart  of 
the  two  points  is  indicated  by  a  scale  on  the 
beam.  The  lower  part  of  each  rod  holds 
a  piston,  which  works  against  a  spring ;  when 
the  points  are  pressed  on  the  skin  the  spring 
is  forced  up,  the  amount  of  pressure  being 
indicated  on  another  scale.  Jastraw'i  aetths- 
iicmetar  is  a  simplified  form  without  the 
spring ;  the  instrument  is  held  by  a  handle 
which  slides  on  a  vertical  rod;  when  the 
points  touch  the  skin  the  handle  is  free  to  move 
downward,  thus  avoiding  any  additional  pres- 
sure by  the  operator.  JUiiniierberg^t  authe- 
9iometer  is  a  flexible  rod,  terminating  at  one 
end  in  a  handle,  at  the  other  in  a  sheath,  into 
which  various  contact-pieces  may  be  inserted. 
Among  the  contact-pieces  used  are  points 
arranged  in  various  figures,  continuous  squares 
and  circles,  and  sur&ces  of  various  sizes,  for 
investigating  the  thresholds  of  sensation  and 
difference;  a  set  of  small  pans  is  used  for 
investigating  the  temperature  senses.  For 
reaction-time  experiments  a  circuit  is  made, 
when  the  skin  is  touched,  by  the  bending  of 
the  flexible  rod. 

Space  relations  of  heat  and  cold.  Besides 
theapplicationofMiinsterberg'saesthesiometer 
just  noted,  the  space  relations  of  the  tempera- 
ture senses  are  investigated  by  moving  a  warm 
or  cold  point  along  the  skin.  A  brass  cylinder 
tapering  at  one  end  to  a  fine  point  is  used. 
Two  cylinders  are  necessary,  one  being  kept 
in  hot  or  cold  water  while  the  other  is  in  use, 
with  frequent  changes  on  account  of  the  rapid 
loss  or  gain  of  temperature  from  the  skin.    This 


apparatus  is  used  for  mapping  out  the  position 
of  the  heat  and  cold  spots.  The  thennftestlie- 
siometer  is  also  used  for  this  investigatioiL 
Crawford's  transparent  transfer  frames  are 
serviceable  for  comparing  different  reoards 
for  the  same  area  (cf.  P^yckoL  JSev.,  ▼•  1898, 

Space  relations  of  muscular  sense. 
The  usual  apparatus  for  measuring  the  ap- 
preciation of  small  differences  of  nKyvement 
consists  of  a  carnage  which  travels  fireely  on 
a  track.  One  finger  is  inserted  into  a  loop 
attached  to  the  carriage,  and  the  Iftttcr  is 
moved  a  certain  distance;  the  carriage  is 
then  brought  back,  and  the  subject  endeavooiB 
to  make  another  movement  of  the  same  length. 
The  distance  travelled  each  time  is  indicated 
by  a  pointer  on  a  scale. 

The  sense  of  passive  rotaiy  movement  is  in- 
vestigated with  the  roiaHon  table.  This  is  a 
long  board  on  which  the  subject  lies,  and  which 
rotates  freely  in  the  horizontal  plane.  A  fixed 
scale,  over  which  a  pointer  moves,  indicates  the 
amount  of  rotation,  and  the  beats  of  a  metro- 
nome, or  electric  contacts  at  various  points  on 
the  scale,  record  its  rate.  The  apparatus 
measiures  the  least  perceptible  movement, 
and  demonstrates  the  fading  away  of  these 
sensations  under  continuous  motion.     (h.c.w.) 

The  sense  of  bodily  position  and  move- 
ment. For  investigating  the  subjective  esti- 
mate of  bodily  position  the  HU-board  is  used. 
This  is  a  long,  flat  board  (like  the  rotatian 
table)  placed  across  a  saw-horse,  so  as  to 
swing  in  a  vertical  plane.  Hie  subject  is 
strapped  to  the  board  with  bandaged  eyes; 
it  is  then  swung  into  any  position,  and  he 
makes  a  judgment  as  to  the  angle.  The 
actual  angle  is  shown  by  a  scale  and  a 
plumb-line  or  pointer. 

(4)  Sense  illusions.  Weights,  of  same 
weignt  and  different  size ;  weights,  of  same 
size  and  different  weight.  (bji.t.) 

[(4)]  The  illusion  of  weight  as  affected  by 
size  IS  measured  by  comparing  a  series  d 
objects,  of  different  weight  and  size  but 
uniform  material,  with  a  standard  weight  of 
different  material.  The  subject  determines 
which  one  of  the  series  is  apparently  equal  to 
the  standard.  (h.c.w.) 

(5)  Involuntary  movement.  Sommer^s 
anidyier  (records  the  excursions  of  tremor 
movements  in  three  dimensions);  automaUh 
gravh  ('  planchette '). 

[(5)]  Jastrow's  autcmaJtograph  consists  of  a 
horizontal  pane  of  glass  resting  on  three  per- 
fectly spherical  balls,  which  rest  on  another 
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-this  last  finnly  set  and  carefully  levelled 
before  the  experiment.  The  hand  rests  lightly 
on  the  upper  pane,  which  moves  without  fric- 
tion with  the  movements  of  the  hand.  A  rod 
extending  out  from  this  pane  bears  a  hard 
rubber  pencil,  which  moves  over  a  flat  sheet 
of  blackened  paper.  When  the  eyes  are 
closed  the  hand  makes  slight  involuntary 
movements,  differing  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  mental  processes,  and  these  movements 
are  recorded  on  the  blackened  paper.  This  is 
a  scientific  application  of  the  popular  plan- 
chetie.  (h.o.w.)] 

(6)  Many  other  pieces  for  haptioal  work  are 
on  the  market,  used  for  special  purposes  at  the 
various  laboratories.  The  forms  of  aesthesio- 
metric  appliances,  e.g.,  are  very  numerous; 
and  there  are  several  devices  for  investigating 
the  perception  of  weight  ^keyboard  pressure, 
weight  bagSy  weight  funnels,  ftc). 

Besides  the  apparatus  mentioned,  the 
following  materials  are  needed :  corks,  black- 
board and  chalk,  string  with  attached  weight, 
rods  of  varying  size  and  weight,  metal  disks, 
sticking-plaster,  tuning-fork  (for  tickling,  ftc), 
millimetre  scales,  ftc. 

{d)  Taste.  The  apparatus  needed  for  the 
study  of  taste  perception  and  sensation 
consists  of  a  concave  (enlarging)  mirror, 
a  series  of  fine  camers-hair  brushes,  and  a 
supply  of  solutions;  see  Sanford,  op.  cit.,  370. 
Various  anaesthetizing  agents  will  also  be 
found  useful. 

(a)  Smell.  The  chief  instrument  is  the 
ol&ctometer,  the  theory  of  which  is  that  in- 
tensity of  smell  varies  directly  as  extent  of 
odoriferous  surfiEice  exposed.  Zwaardemaker 
has  a  cheap  clinical  olfactometer,  which  does 
well  for  psychological  drill-work ;  and  a  large, 
double  olfactometer,  which  (though  its  use 
requires  extreme  caution)  answers  every 
purpose  for  research  work  (Sanford,  op.  cit., 
371  ;   Zwaardemaker,  Physiol,   d.    Oeruehs, 

1896). 
The  olfactometer  will  probably  fulfil  all 

laboratory  requirements  (for  minimal  odours, 
discrimination  of  smell,  coroplementarism  of 
smell,  ftc).  It  is,  however,  useful  to  have 
a  series  of  solutions  (standard  synthetic 
products)  and  a  stock  of  solvents  (glycerine, 
odourless  para£Bn,  &c.)  on  hand  for  occasional 
use.  Such  a  supply  is,  indeed,  required  for 
the  double  olfactometer.  (E.B.T.) 

[{d)  and  {e)]  The  means  used  are  solu- 
tions of  sugar,  quinine,  tartaric  acid,  salt, 
ftc.  The  substance  is  diluted  in  water  until 
it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  or  solutions 


of  different  strength  are  compared.  Zwaarde-* 
maker's  olfactometer  consists  of  a  pair  of 
horizontal  tubes,  turned  upward  at  one  end 
for  insertion  in  the  nostrils.  Over  the  other 
end  are  fitted  in  turn  various  tubes  with 
odoriferous  substances.  A  board  conceals  the 
other  end  from  the  subject's  view,  and  pre- 
vents the  odours  from  reaching  the  nostrils 
except  through  the  tube.  The  strength  of  the 
odour  varies  with  the  distance  that  the  odour- 
tubes  project  out  beyond  the  inhaling  tubes, 
and  tms  furnishes  a  measure  for  the  thres- 
holds of  sensation  and  difference.        (h.o.w.) 

Other  olfactometric  devices  are  those  of 
Passy,  Annie  Psyehol.,  ii;  Mesnard,  C.  B. 
Aead.  d.  Sei,,  June  19,  1893,  and  Bsv.  de 
BoUtniqae  ( 1 894),  9  7 ;  Ch.  Henry,  Bsv.  Fhilos,, 
xxxi.  447,  and  (7.  B.  Aead.  d  Set.,  Feb.  9, 
1891  ;  Buccola  (for  reaction-time  experi- 
ments), Biv.  di  FUos.Seieni.,  1882.  (L.M.-X.U.) 

C.  Apparatus  for  investigating  the  TimS" 
relatione  of  Mental  Prooesses:  (i)  Rjbactiok 
TiH£  (q.  v.).  Reaction  time  is  measured  by 
means  of  the  chronoscope  or  chronograph. 

The  Hipp  ehronoseope,  tbe  form  in  general 
use  by  psychologists,  is  a  clock  whose  hands 
are  connected  with  the  mechanism  by  making 
an  electric  circuit,  and  disconnected  by 
breaking  it  or  vice  versa.  There  are  two 
dials,  each  divided  into  one  hundred  parts :  the 
hand  on  the  upper  dial  makes  a  circuit  in 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  the  lower  in  ten 
seconds;  by  reading  the  two  together,  the 
time  is  indicated  in  thousandths  ot  a  second 
(called  (T,  sigma ;  1,000  7=  i  sec).  In  practice 
the  clockwork  is  first  started;  then  the 
stimulus  is  given,  which  also  makes  the  circuit, 
thereby  starting  the  hands  at  the  same  instant ; 
when  the  proposed  mental  act  is  completed, 
the  subject  presses  a  reaction  key,  which  stops 
the  hands ;  the  reaction  time  is  the  entire  time 
during  which  the  hands  of  the  clock  have 
moved. 

A  simpler  form  of  chronoscope  is  the  d^Ar- 
eovwdt  Aronomster,  This  has  but  one  dial, 
marking  hundredths  of  a  second ;  it  is  portable 
and  almost  noiseless,  and  is  intended  for 
pathological  use;  once  wound  the  clockwork 
continues  to  go  till  run  down.  The  arrange- 
ment for  starting  and  stopping  the  hand  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Hipp.  The 
pendulum  ehronoseope  is  a  pendulum  which 
swings  along  a  scale,  graduated  to  mark 
the  time  occupied  in  swing^g.  The  pen- 
dulum is  held  at  the  upper  end  of  the  arc 
by  an  electro-magnet,  and  released  when  the 
stimulus  is  given ;  when  the  subject  reacts. 
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another  electro-magnet  draws  a  pointer  to  the 
scale  and  holds  it,  while  the  pendnlnm  con- 
tinues its  course.  The  position  of  the  pointer 
indicates  the  reaction  time.  The  chronoscope 
is  usually  '  controlled '  or  verified  from  time 
to  time  by  a  control  hammer  or  electric 
tuning-fork. 

The  chronograph  used  in  psychological  ex- 
periment is  some  form  of  revolving  cylinder, 
such  as  the  kymograph  or  polygraph,  described 
above  (II,  general).  The  time  is  measured 
by  a  tuning-fork,  metronome,  or  seconds  pen- 
dulum, and  recorded  by  means  of  tambours  or 
an  electric  circuit,  llie  electric  tuning-fork 
gives  the  most  accurate  results.  An  electro- 
magnet near  one  prong  of  the  fork  draws  that 
prong ;  this  breaks  the  circuit,  and  the  prong, 
released,  flies  back,  makes  the  circuit  again, 
and  so  on«  The  fork  is  thus  kept  in  vibration, 
and  as  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken  with 
each  vibration,  it  is  recorded  on  the  cylinder 
by  the  Deprez  signal.  When  the  circuit  is 
finally  broken  by  the  reaction  movement,  the 
record  ceases,  though  the  fork  continues  for 
a  time  to  vibrate.  A  continuous  time  record 
may  be  obtained  by  a  quill  attached  to  a 
prong  of  the  fork  and  touching  the  cylinder. 
In  otiier  forms,  the  record  is  made  by  another 
tuning-fork  vibrating  in  '  sympathy.' 

The  reaction-time  apparatus  includes  also 
the  stimulus  releaser  and  the  reaction  key. 
For  visual  stimuli,  such  as  light,  colours, 
letters,  and  words,  a  screen  with  an  aperture 
is  attached  to  a  pendulum ;  as  the  latter 
swings,  the  stimulus,  behind  it,  is  exposed  for 
a  time  to  view;  the  instant  this  exposure 
begins,  the  chronoscope  or  chronograph  circuit 
is  made.  The  two  apparatus  are  combined 
in  the  pendulum  chronoscope.  Instead  of  a 
pendulum,  a  heavy  falling  screen  with  an 
aperture  may  be  used  to  expose  the  stimulus. 
For  sensations  of  sound  a  bell  or  hammer  is 
struck,  and  this  contact  completes  the  circuit, 
which  starts  the  time  apparatus.  For  sensa- 
tions of  touch  a  blunt  point  is  pressed  against 
the  skin,  and  this  movement  completes  the 
circuit. 

The  most  common  form  of  recustion  key  is 
for  the  hand ;  it  is  similar  to  a  telegraphic 
key ;  the  circuit  is  broken  (or  made)  by  press- 
ing a  knob  at  the  end  of  a  lever.  For  reacting 
with  the  vocal  organs  a  lever  is  fastened  to  the 
jaw  or  pressed  against  the  teeth ;  when  the 
mouth  is  opened  to  speak  a  circuit  is  broken. 
In  another  (Libbey-Baldwin)  form  the  mouth 
is  placed  at  the  large  end  of  a  funnel ;  a  puff 
of  air    is  sent  through  the  funnel,  moving 


a  swinging  metal  tongue  at  the  other  end 
and  breaking  the  circuit.  For  reaction  with 
choice  a  complex  key  is  used,  with  a  lever  fin- 
each  finger ;  if  one  stimulus  appears,  the  thumb 
lever  is  pressed ;  if  another  stimulus,  the  fore- 
finger lever,  and  so  on,  as  agreed  on  heforfr- 
hand.  Or  two  simple  keys  may  be  naed  and 
the  reaction  made  with  right  or  left  hand 
respectively. 

(a)  Least  Duration.  The  least  doration  of 
stimulus  consistent  with  a  given  kind  of  per- 
ception is  measured  as  follows :  a  disk  with 
alternate  sectors  of  black  and  white  is  rotated 
on  a  colour-wheel  ^described  above,  B.  a^  (4)) ; 
when  the  speed  is  increased  beyond  a  certain 
rate  the  flickering  ceases,  and  we  see  a  uniform 
grey ;  from  the  rate  of  speed  and  width  of  the 
sectors  the  duration  of  the  separate  stimuli  is 
calculated.  Or,  using  a  screen  with  aper- 
ture, attached  to  a  pendulum,  and  taking  a 
printed  word  as  stimulus,  the  speed  of  the 
pendulum  is  increased  or  the  width  of  the 
aperture  diminished  till  the  word  is  no  longer 
distinguishable ;  the  least  time  of  exjiosuie  at 
which  the  word  can  be  read  is  thus  deter- 
mined. Arrangements  with  auditory  limiting 
stimuli  have  also  been  used. 

(3)  Time  Relations  of  Different  Senses, 
The  relation  between  simultaneous  percep- 
tions of  visual  and  auditorystimuli  is  measured 
by  the  eom^ieation  pendulum.  This  consists 
of  a  disk  with  a  scale,  over  which  swings  a 
pointer  attached  to  a  pendulum.  Concealed 
behind  the  disk  is  a  bell,  which  can  he  adjusted 
so  as  to  sound  as  the  pointer  passes  any  given 
point  on  the  scale.  The  subject  notes  the 
point  at  which  the  bell  seems  to  sound ;  the 
direction  and  amount  of  error  depends  upon 
certain  conditions  of  attention,  &c. 

(4)  A2)preeiation  of  Time,  To  measure  the 
least  noticeable  difference  between  two  periods 
of  '  empty '  time,  the  time-sense  apparatus  is 
used.  It  consists  of  a  disk  with  circular 
scale.  Three  levers,  which  project  from  the 
disk,  may  be  placed  at  any  points  on  the  scale. 
Another  disk,  with  a  single  pointer,  rotates 
over  this,  and  the  pointer  strikes  the  three 
levers  in  turn,  making  an  electric  circuit,  and 
causing  a  bell  or  hammer  to  sound  each  time. 
The  position  of  the  first  two  levers  being  fixed, 
the  third  is  varied  till  the  time  between  the 
second  and  third  taps  is  just  noticeably  dif- 
ferent from  the  time  between  the  first  and 
second.  The  time-sense  apparatus  of  Schu- 
mann is  described  in  Zeitsch,  /.  Psyehel, 
iv.  I  ff. 

D.  Apparatus  for  investigating  the  fntdUe- 
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tual  Functions :  {i)A Uention.  If  the  attention 
be  maintained  at  a  mazimam,  this  mazimam 
will  rise  and  fall  at  intervals.  The  rate  of 
flnctuation  is  measured  for  yision  by  means 
of  the  MoMcn  disk.  This  is  a  white  surface, 
along  one  radius  of  which  is  a  black  line  of 
uniform  thickness  but  broken  into  segments; 
when  the  disk  is  rotated,  the  inner  segments 
of  the  line,  being  broader  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  circumference  than  the  outer  segments, 
will  giye  a  darker  grey.  The  breadth  of  the 
line  is  such  that  four  or  five  rings  are  always 
distinguishable  with  close  attention ;  the  ring 
next  beyond  alternately  appears  and  disap- 
pears ;  the  alternating  intervals  are  measured 
by  the  chronograph.  For  hearing,  the  ticking 
of  a  watch  at  the  furthest  audible  distance  is 
used,  or  the  faint  sound  of  sand  dropping  con- 
tinuously on  a  metallic  surface ;  the  '  buzzer ' 
of  an  induction  coil,  electric  forks,  singing 
tubes,  ftc,  have  also  been  used.  For  experi- 
ments on  distraction  no  special  apparatus  is 
required ;  but  the  sort  of  distraction  must  be 
carefully  chosen  and  certain  conditions  ful- 
filled. 

(2)  Memorif.  Ebbinghaus  has  measured 
the  falling  off  in  accuracy  of  memory  trains 
and  their  latent  force  by  means  of  nonsense 
syllables.  Having  memorized  a  series  of  these 
of  given  length  after  a  certain  number  of  repe- 
titions, he  observed  the  number  of  errors  made 
in  repeating  the  series  after  the  lapse  of  one 
day,  two  days,  ftc.  The  number  of  repetitions 
required  to  relearn  the  series  furnished  a 
measure  of  the  latent  force  of  memory. 
Memory  of  intensity  and  intensity-difference 
has  been  measured  in  several  of  the  senses  for 
short  intervals.  The  apparatus  is  the  same 
as  that  used  for  the  threshold  of  intensity- 
difference.  Memory  of  visual  size  has  been 
measured  by  means  of  a  series  of  squares, 
circles,  or  lines  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions. 
One  of  these,  the  standard,  is  shown  and  re- 
moved ;  after  an  interval,  another,  or  others. 
The  falling  off  in  accuracy  is  shown  by  the 
increase  of  the  threshold  value  as  the  time  is 
lengthened. 

(3)  Imaging,  Scripture's  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  images  consists  of 
a  telescope  tube,  through  which  the  subject 
observes  a  screen  of  white  paper.  The  latter 
is  illuminated,  faintly  in  front  and  by  a  vari- 
ahle  flame  behind.  The  subject  is  asked  to 
imagine  threads  like  the  cross  hairs  of  a  tele- 
scope on  the  white  suiface,  and  to  describe 
their  changes  as  the  illumination  is  increased. 
On  the  back  of  the  paper,  unknown  to  him, 


is  a  real  line,  which  he  finally  sees  and  com- 
pares with  his  imagined  linea  When  they 
are  equal  in  intensity  the  intensity  of  the  reiJ 
line  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of 
his  visual  imagination. 

£.  Apparatus  for  Anthropometrieal  Mea- 
swements.  Measurements  of  height,  weight, 
diameter  of  chest,  &c.,  are  made  by  direct 
means.  The  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  measured 
by  meiins  of  a  spirometer.  One  form  of  spiro- 
meter consists  of  an  inverted  jar  resting  in 
water  and  counterbalanced  by  weights.  TVben 
air  is  blown  through  a  tube  into  this  jar  the 
latter  is  lifted,  the  amount  of  air  sent  in  being 
indicated  on  a  scale.  The  subject  takes  a  full 
breath  and  breathes  out  through  the  tube. 
The  dimensions  of  the  head  are  measured  by 
means  of  the  craniometer.  One  form  of  this 
apparatus  is  the  hatter  s  eonjbrmateur,  which 
is  set  on  the  head  and  indicates  the  outline  of 
the  largest  horizontal  area  of  the  head.  The 
pupiUometer  is  used  to  measure  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  ophthalmometer 
detei-mines  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  The 
dynamometer,  colour-blindness  tester,  peri- 
meter, Galton's  whistle,  reaction-time,  and 
other  apparatus  described  above  are  also 
employed  in  anthropometrical  tests.    (h.c.w.) 

LiteraUire.  Laboratories,  historical :  Bald- 
win, Psychology  Past  and  Present,  Psychol. 
Rev.  (1894),  i.  4,  and  Princeton  Contrib.  to 
Psychol.,  i.  I ;  Dblababbb,  Ann6e  Psychol. 
(1894),  i;  BiKXT,  Psychol.  £xp6r.  (1894,  in- 
exact); Villa,  Psicol.  Contemp.(i  899).  Descrip- 
tions of  single  laboratories  are :  Baldwin, 
Lab.  Univ.  of  Toronto,  Science,  0.8.  (189a) ; 
Floubnot,  Notice  sur  le  Lab.  Psychol,  de 
Geneve  (1896);  Titghbneb,  as  below  (Cor- 
nell laboratory).  In  general:  Titcheneb, 
Mind,  N.S.,  vii.  311  (with  bibliography), 
and  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  xi.  251 ;  Buccola, 
Legge  del  tempo ;  Mantovani,  Psicol.  Fisiol. ; 
Kbohn,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.  (1892),  iv 
(Qerman  labs.),  and  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Gomm'r. 
of  Educ.  (1892)  (labs,  in  U.  S.) ;  Bechtbbxw, 
Cong,  de  2iOol.  de  1892  (1893),  iii  (lab.  at 
Kasan);  Henbi,  Rev.  Philos.  (1893),  xxxv. 
12  (German  labs.);  Sanfobd,  Amer.  J.  of 
Psychol.  (1893),  V  (suggestions  of  equip- 
ment) ;  Psychology  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  (by  various  authors),  Amer.  J. 
of  Psychol.  (1890),  iii  (2);  Db  Vabignt, 
Rev.  Scient.  (1894),  4th  S.,  i.  (lab.  at  Univ. 
of  Wise.);  Stbatton,  Science  (1896),  N.S., 
iv.  (Leipzig  lab.) ;  Tokabsky,  Zapiski  Psichol. 
Lab.  (1896)  i  (Moscow  lab.);  Bbbillon, 
Notice  sur  1  Institut  Psychophysiologique  de 
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PariB  (1897);  CA88LAIIT,  Le  Lab.  de  Physiol, 
dee  SensationB  de  la  Sorbonne  (1897);  Ya- 
SCHXDB,  Bey.  d.  Bey.  (1898),  zxiy  (Paris 
lab.);  Jastbow,  Official  Catologue  of  the 
World's  Columbian  £zpo8itioD(i893),Pt.Xn 
(psychological  exhibit).  (j.m<'k.o.-h.c.w.) 

Apparatus :  see  especially  the  reports  (with 
discussions)  of  the  Committee  on  Tests  of  the 
Amer.  PsychoL  Assoc,  Psychol.  Bey.,  1895  ff., 
and  the  topic  Tbbtb  (psychophysical);  San- 
FOBD,  Course  in  Ezper.  Psychol.;  Wundt, 
Physiol.  PsychoL  (4th  ed.);  MOhbtebbbbg, 
Psychol.  Lab.  of  Haryard  Uniy.  (1893)  1 
H.  C.  Wabbbn,  art. '  Becording  Apparatus ' 
(psychological),  in  Johnson's  Uniyl.  C^c.  (new 
ed.),  Appendix  (which  has  been  quoted,  by 
permission,  in  tms  article);  Sobiptubb,  The 
New  Psychol. ;  Titchbhbb,  Outline  of  Psy- 
chol.; Exper.  PsychoL,  i.  i.  a  (1901) ;  Mind 
(as  cited  above),  and  Amer.  J.  of  PflychoL, 
Jan.,  1900;  Annte  PyBchoL,  esp.  i.  460,  530, 
531,  iL  776,  iii.  652  flf.,  iy.  245,  253,  303; 
many  papers  in  the  Philos.  Stud.,  PsychoL 
Bey.,  ZeitscL  f.  Psychol.,  Amer.  J.  of  PsychoL, 
Arch.  f.  OphthaL,  Pflttger  s  Arch.,  Biy.  Sperim. 
di  Freniat.,  describe  special  instruments. 
Pathological  appliances  and  their  use  are  de* 
scribed  by  Mobbzlzj,  Semej.  roalat.  ment. 
( 1 895-8).  Bee  also  the  catalogues  of  theyarious 
instrument  dealers:  Verdin,  Konig,  Appuun, 
Bothe,  Zimmermann,  Peteold,  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Company,  Queen,  Biddle, 
Meyrowitz,  Chicago  Lab.  Supply  Co.,  Columbia, 
Yale,  and  Clark  Uniyersities'  Psychological 
Instrument  Makers.       (b.b.t.-h.o.w.-j.m.b.) 

Lftbovr  TLat.  labor] :  Ger.  Arhni ;  Fr. 
travail ;  Ital.  lovoro.  ^ort  directed  towards 
a  more  or  less  remote  economic  end. 

The  conscious  separation  of  the  end  from 
the  means  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  labour. 

The  first  labour  of  importance  under  the 
limits  of  this  definition  arose  ^m  the  system 
of  slayery.  For  this  labour  the  motiye  was 
fear.  With  the  pn^^ss  of  emancipation  re- 
ward takes  the  place  of  compulsion  as  a 
stimulus. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  whether  all  labour 
inyolyes  pain.  The  presumption  generally  is 
that  it  does ;  for  if  there  is  a  future  happiness 
to  be  attained,  men  will  generally  continue  to 
work  for  it  until  stopped  by  a  present  dis- 
comfort, which  counterbalances  the  anticipa- 
tion of  future  good  as  a  present  motiye.  But 
there  would  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  i.  e.  counterbalancing  motiyes  not  pro- 
perly classed  as  peins.  (A.T.H.) 

Lft  Bniyir«p  Jeaa  d««  (1639-96.)   Bom 
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at  Dourdan,  he  was  educated  in  Paris  for  the 
law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1665.  In  1 684, 
through  the  influence  of  Bossuet,  he  became 
tutor  to  the  due  de  Bourbon  in  the  hoase  of 
Conde,  to  which  he  remained  attached  until 
his  death.  Admitted  to  the  Academy  in 
1693. 

XftotM&tiWf  Firmiuiius.  Also  called 
Lucius  Caecilius,  or  Caelius.  One  .of  the 
Church  fathers,  born  near  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  a.d.,  either  in  Italy  or  in 
Afirica.  Studied  rhetcnric  under  AmobinSy  and 
became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and 
learning.  About  301  he  was  made  prafeasor 
of  Latin  eloquence  in  Nicomedia^  became  a 
Christian,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  new 
religion.  Called  to  Treyes  by  the  Emperor 
ConBtantine  as  tutor  of  his  son  CrispuB,  he  is 
supposed  to  haye  died  there  about  330.    See 

PATBIBTIO  PHUiOSOPHT  (4). 

LaisMB-AiIre  [Fr.]  :  also  used  in  Oeiman ; 
ItaL^oacftor/xtv,  Zosctor  jMMMfv.  *  Let  things 
take  their  own  course.' 

A  maxim  of  practical  economics,  based  on 
the  obseryation  that  the  dangers  from  too 
much  goyemment  interference  are  greater 
than  those  from  too  little  goyemment  inter- 
ference. Sometimes,  but  erroneously,  made 
the  basis  of  a  theory  of  commercial  ethics. 

This  phrase  was  apparently  first  used  by 
the  Marquis  d'Argenson  in  an  anonymous 
letter  to  the  Journal  £oonomique  in  175 1.  It 
is  less  correctly  attributed  to  de  Goumay. 

LiUraiure:  Okckbn,  Die  Maxima  Iubbsb- 
faire  (1886).  (a.t.h.) 

T^iii^iy  l^Lat.  laUare,  Or.  Xdktof,  to  speak] : 
Qer.  LaUm,  Stammeki  (stammering);  Fr. 
balbuiiemint;  ItaL  baibuzie,  balbeUamento. 
A  defect  in  precision  of  articulation  such  as 
characteriies  the  speech  of  childhood. 

It  becomes  a  disorder  if  it  fails  to  disappear 
in  due  time  with  education,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  backward  and  defectiye  children. 
Specific  lalling  may  appear  as  a  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  accurately  single  sounds  or 
groups  of  sounds,  and  4>ay  thus  characteriBe 
indiyiduals,  classes, /ir  races.  Cf.  Dtslauul 
See  also  AnabthbiA;  and  Sfbxcb  ahd  its 
Dbvxctb.  (J.J.) 

Lalo-  [Or.  XaKw,  to  speak] :  Ger.  LaUh; 
Fr.  lalo- 1  ItaL  Udo-,  The  term  lalo-  (used  in 
combination)  indicates  the  articulatory  &ctor 
of  speech,  as  distinguished  from  the  intel- 
lectual factor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
association  factor  on  the  other. 

In  general,  disturbances  in  speech  utterance 
would  thus  be  lalopathies ;  in  the  formation 
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of  thoughtB  preliminary  to  speech,  logopa- 
ihies;  and  in  the  associatiye  bonds  between 
thought  and  speech,  aphasias  or  dysphasias 
(see  Logo-,  and  Spexch  and  its  Dbfxcts). 
Stuttering  and  stammering  are  commou 
forms  of  lalopathy.  Likewise  laloplegia  has 
been  used  to  indicate  a  paralysis  affecting 
si)eech  utterance.  (j.j.) 

ZAauurdkp  Jaam-Baptisto  Pi«rr»  An- 
toiiM  de  Xonetp  Ch«v«li«r  de.  (1744- 
1829.)  A  well-known  French  naturalist.  He 
was  the  eleventh  child,  and  intended  for  the 
Jesuits.  Deserting  them  for  the  army,  he 
was  very  soon  named  to  a  lieutenancy.  An 
accident  disqualified  him  for  serrice,  and  he 
went  to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  Li  1781-a 
Buffon  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as 
botanist  to  the  king,  and  he  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe.  In  1788  he  re- 
ceived a  botanical  appointment  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  and  in  1793  ^^^ 
offered  a  chair  in  zoology.  Stricken  soon 
afterwards  with  blindness,  he  did  not  cease  to 
labour,  and  between  181 5  and  182a  published 
his  greatest  zoological  work.  The  devotion 
of  his  family,  and  particularly  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  redeemed  these  later  years  for 
science.    See  Lamarckism,  and  Hbbeditt. 

LamarckisehB  Ltkrt ;  Fr.  LamarMmM  ;  Ital. 
Lamarckismo,  (i)  The  doctrine  that  use  and 
disuse,  broadly  considered,  are  the  main  deter- 
minants of  adaptations  of  structure  in  animal 
species.  (2)  ^e  view  that  specific  modifica- 
tions or  'acquired  characters'  of  individuals 
are  inherited  by  their  offspring  is  also  called 
Lamarckism,  Lamarckian  Inheritance,  or 
Neo-Lamarckism.    Of.  Obthoobnbbis. 

(i)  This  doctrine  was  summarized  by  La- 
marck in  his  'Third'  and  'Fourth  Laws,' 
which  are:  (a)  The  development  of  organs 
and  their  power  of  action  are  constantly 
determined  by  the  use  of  these  organs ;  (6) 
All  that  has  been  acquired,  begun,  or  changed 
in  the  structure  of  individuals  during  the 
course  of  their  lifr  is  preserved  in  re- 
production and  transmi^^icd  to  the  new  in- 
dividuals which  spring  irom  those  which  have 
experienced  the  changes.'  More  generally  he 
elsewhere  says, '  The  gains  or  losses  of  organic 
development,  due  to  use  or  disuse,  are 
transmitted  to  offspring.' 

(2)  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  use 
and  disuse,  together  with  the  direct  effects  of 
environing  forces,  may  determine  modifica- 
tions of  structure  in  the  course  of  individual 
life ;  but  many  zoologists  contend  that  such 
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modifications  are  not  inherited,  and  are 
therefore  inoperative  in  the  evolution  of 
species.  The  latter  therefore  reject  the 
essentially  Lamarckian  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lamarckian  inheritance  is 
often  emphasized  in  opposition  to  natural 
selection.  Hyatt  and  Cope  in  America, 
Eimer  in  Germany,  Cunningham  and  Henslow 
in  England,  Canestrini  and  Cattaneo  in  Italy, 
support  the  views  of  Lamarck.  The  trend 
of  opinion  in  the  last  decade  has  been  dis- 
tinctly against  the  Lamarckian  view.     Cf. 

HbBBDITY.  (C.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

The  Lamarckian  or  Orthogenesis  theory  of 
evolution  may  be  illustrated  by  the  diagram 
given  below;  it  is  sufficiently  described  by 
its  lettering.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
analogous  diagrams  given  under  Natural 
Selbctiok  and  Obthoplasy. 


LL',  line  of  evolntion.  i ,  a,  fto.,  raooesdye  geneim- 
tioiiB  by  phyiioAl  heredity.  «,  e',  &o.,  oongenital 
endowment,  m,  m',  fto.,  acquired  nuxlificationA.  The 
modifioation  of  onegenention Ib  added  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  next  (Usi-lKHEBiTiJrcx  (q.  ▼.)). 

Literature:  Lamabck,  Philos.  Zool.  (1809), 
and  Hist.  Nat.  (1816-22).  See  also  under  £vo- 

LX7TI0N,  ACQUIBED   CbABACTBBB,  HbBBDITT, 

and  Natubal  Sblection.  (j.m.b.,  c.ll.h.) 
Ikunbort,  Joluum  K«iiirich.  (1728- 
77.)  Bom  in  Elsass.  He  travelled  as  tutor 
to  two  young  Swiss  noblemen.  In  1764  he 
went  to  BerSn  and  was  made  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Frederick  II.  He 
wrote  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
metaphysics. 

La  ]E«ttri«p  JvUmi  OAray  dm,  (1709- 
51.)  Bom  at  St.  Malo,  Brittany.  Phy- 
sician in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Oramont, 
he  was  discharged  because  one  of  his  publi- 
cations was  materialistic  and  atheistic.  He 
was  also  compelled  to  leave  France  in  1746, 
and  repaired  to  Holland,  but  was  expelled 
again.    Frederick  II  invited  him  to  Berlin, 
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and  be  accepted,  living  in  close  intimacy  with 
the  emperor  until  his  death. 

Lanoftrtar  and  Tjawcagtriim  Sgrstem: 
see  Bell  ahb  Lahcabtbb  (Monitorial 
System). 

Laaidt  Laaid  Value  [AS.  land,  lond] :  Ger. 
Land,  Land-  (or  Boden-)  Werth;  Fr.  terre, 
valeur  de  la  terre;  Ital.  ierray  valore  ddia 
terra.  The  original  and  indestructible  powers 
of  the  soil ;  the  price  which  is  paid  for  the 
right  to  use  those  powers. 

The  separation  of  land  from  capital  has 
been  &und  impossible  in  practice  and  difficult 
in  theory.  The  value  of  a  piece  of  real  estate 
is  attributed  to  land  rather  than  to  capital 
(i)  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  location  rather  than 
to  improvements  (original  powers),  (2)  so  far 
as  it  can  be  used  recurrently  rather  than 
used  up  (indestructible  powers). 

We  can  determine  the  original  value  of 
capital  directly,  and  then  estimate  the  return 
at  the  market  rate  of  interest.  Deducting 
this  interest  from  the  total  net  income  of  the 
property,  the  remainder  is  economic  rent ; 
from  which  we  deduce  the  land  value  by 
applying  a  rate  of  capitalization,  which  is  the 
inverse  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

Literature :  Geoboe,  Progress  and  Poverty  ; 
Walkeb,  Land  and  its  Beut ;  Lobl^,  Analisi 
della  propriety  capitalista  (1889).         (a.t.h.) 

Laad  Tenure :  see  Tenube. 

bmge,  Friedrich  Albert.  (1838-75.) 
Educated  at  Zurich  and  Bonn.  Teacher  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Koln,  Privat-docent  at 
Bonn  and  then  at  Zurich,  professor  of  philo- 
Fophy  at  Marburg,  where  he  died.  His 
History  of  Materialimn  is  his  greatest  work. 

XAngnage  [Lat.  lingua,  tongue]:  Ger. 
Sprache;  Fr.  langage;  Ital.  linguaggio. 
Language  is  the  communication  of  thought 
through  speech-sounds.  The  expression  of 
thought  through  signs,  as  in  the  system  of 
communication  employed  among  deaf-mutes, 
ifl  based  in  general  upon  the  written  form  of 
vocal  speech ;  and  the  systems  of  communica- 
tion by  gesture,  common  among  roving,  un- 
civilized tribes,  and  serving  to  supplement  or 
replace  language,  are  not  included  under  the 
head  of  language  proper,  inasmuch  as  they 
involve  few  of  the  problems  of  speech-psycho- 
logy and  speech-history.  Cf.  Speech  Func- 
tion, and  Speech  and  its  Defects. 

Language  cannot  be  defined  as  merely  the 
expression  of  thought,  for  its  character  and 
history  are  determined  quite  as  much  by  the 
consideration  of  intelligibility  as  by  that  of 
expression.      The   impulse  to  expression   is 
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individual,  but  the  function  of  speech  is  sodaL 
The  form  which  individual  expression  shall 
take  is  determined  in  the  main  by  what  the 
hearer  can  understand.  As  the  hearer  on 
different  occasions  listens  to  different  speakers, 
and  in  turn  addresses  different  hearers,  the 
necessities  of  general  intelligibility  and  com- 
mon currency  make  speech  a  community 
possession,  and  hence  a  social,  and  not  an 
individual,  product.  As  tradition  fixes  its 
validity  practically  beyond  the  conscious  power 
of  the  individual  to  make  or  change,  it  is 
historically  determined,  and  ranks  as  a  sodo- 
historical  institution. 

The  normal  individual  is  bom  with  the 
faculty  of  speech,  but  not  with  its  endowment. 
If  he  is  deaf,  he  will  be  in  consequence  dumb. 
Bom  of  a  certain  race  or  tribe  or  nation,  he 
inherits  nothing  of  the  speech-characteristics 
or  the  speech-materials  of  either.  An  English 
child  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  exclusive 
environment  of  the  Chinese  language  will 
speak  that  language  without  a  trace  of  his 
English  parentage  in  tone  or  idiom.  What 
we  call  the  Scotch  accent  and  the  Lish  brogue 
are  not  due  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  form  or 
texture  of  the  speech-organs  in  the  individual 
speaker,  but  to  the  influences  which  governed 
his  early  imitative  reception  of  language.  He 
speaks  as  he  heard.  Language  is  therefore, 
in  its  distinctive  character,  purely  aocio- 
historical,  and  not  racial  or  physicaL  The 
individual  receives  his  language  'as  he  does  in 
general  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  aodety 
about  him,  not  as  he  does  the  colour  of  hu 
hair  or  the  tint  of  his  skin. 

The  process  by  which  the  child  comes  into 
possession  of  language  is  a  process  of  accommo- 
dation to  its  environment.  The  first  vague 
articulations  of  the  infant  treat  the  oigans  of 
speech  as  a  new-found  toy.  They  are  handy 
instruments  for  the  production  of  interesting 
noises.  Gradually,  through  continued  use  and 
practice,  the  little  individual  gains  control  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  mechanism.  Soon  it 
begins  to  imitate  crudely  the  speech-sounds 
it  hears  in  its  environment;  then  it  begins 
to  note  the  connection  these  sounds  have  in 
usage  with  objects  and  qualities.  Therewith 
it  starts  on  its  career  as  a  language-user. 
The  beginning  of  this  career  is  marked  by  the 
acceptance  of  speech  as  a  social  instrument,  and 
by  a  self-adjustment  therein  involved  in  a 
traditional  social  order.  During  the  second 
year  of  the  child's  life  the  acquisition  of  new 
words  as  speech-signs  advances  rapidly,  but 
always  subject  to  the  limitations  arising  from 
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incomplete  control  of  the  mechanism  of  articu- 
lation, incomplete  registration  of  the  content 
of  hearing,  or  incomplete  co-ordination  of 
hearing  and  reproduction  in  speaking.  See 
Speech  and  its  Defects.  At  any  period 
in  the  development  of  the  child's  control  of 
the  linguistic  apparatus  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  same  sound  or  combination  of  sounds 
'is  alike  treated  in  different  words.  A  child 
who  says  pik  for  '  speak '  will  say  pobn  for 
'  spoon,'  &c.,  or  who  says  punny  for  '  funny ' 
will  say  pdbt  for  *  foot.'  The  following  words 
taken  from  the  usage  of  a  child  of  twenty-five 
months  illustrate  this  regularity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sounds  and  groups  of  sounds;  the 
words  are  given  in  simple  phonetic  writing 
pi,  '  fish ' ;  pdbt,  *  foot  * ;  joigy  *  figs ' ;  pa^ 
*  fire ' ;  pdl  ^,  *  fall  *  i  pi/  please ' ;  Aaw,  *  house ' 
ki,  'kiss';  tdn,  'tongs';  6d,  'box';  pi 
'  fish ' ;  bed,  '  bread ' ;  otmt^  '  oatmeal ' ;  kd, 
'  cross,'  also  '  cloth ' ;  pa, '  fast ' ;  c^,  '  dress ' 
hcBk,  '  black ' ;  dum,  '  drum ' ;  pin,  '  pink ' 
ten, '  change ' ;  fitd,  *  sea-shore ' ;  iugi,  *  sugar ' 
tce9, '  chair ' ;  kdpl, '  coffee.'  All  this  shows  that 
the  acquisition  of  speech  does  not  proceed  as  the 
haphazard  acquirement  of  individual  words. 
The  incompleteness  of  control  is  not  a  matter 
of  incomplete  articulation  alone;  it  is  incom- 
pleteness in  the  control  of  the  linguistic 
faculty  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  uniformities  observed  are  valid  only 
for  a  single  individual.  Different  children 
differ  greatly  in  their  progress  towards  complete 
mastery  of  speech,  but  each  has  its  own  laws 
of  uniformity  within  the  compass  of  its  own 
vocabulary. 

In  any  inquiry  concerning  the  attitude  of 
the  individual  towards  his  language,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  rigid  discrimination  between 
what  we  may  call  the  naive  attitude  and  that 
which  is  affected  by  reflection,  i.e.  by  the 
more  or  less  thorough  review  and  comparison 
of  the  materials  contained  in  the  language, 
or  by  instruction  based  upon  such  review, 
such  as  is  given  by  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  teachers.  The  reflective  attitude  suc- 
ceeds in  partially  isolating  language  from 
its  thought-stimulus,  and  observing  it  as  an 
objective  phenomenon.  The  naive  attitude 
receives  it  as  it  comes  in  full  and  undis- 
turbed association  with  its  content. 

The  naive  attitude  is  characterized  by  a 
consciousness  that  language  and  content,  name 
and  thing,  belong  to  each  other  absolutely ; 

^  0  is  here,  and  in  following,  a  lymbol  for  open  o  in 
not ;  0  for  dose  o  in  ftote ;  a  for  open  «,  as  in  hack ;  i 
for  close  t,  as  in  pain ;  9  for  the  '  obscure '  voweL 
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or  rather  by  an  absence  of  any  consciousness 
to  the  contrary.  The  thing  is  unthinkable 
without  a  name.  If  the  name  be  unknown,  it 
is  an  unfortunate  accident,  for  surely  there 
is  a  name,  and  to  know  it  gives  power  and 
control.  It  is  indicative  of  Jehovah's  power 
that  he  '  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and 
calleth  them  all  by  name'  (Ps.  cxlvii.  4).  The 
name  is  not  a  mere  convenient  tag,  but  is 
a  form  of  the  thing  itself.  A  change  of  name 
involves  a  change  of  character,  and  vice  verm ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  Saul  to 
Paul,  Jacob  to  Israel.  A  thing  has  one  native, 
inherent  name,  and  that  name  betrays  its 
nature.  'The  swine  is  rightly  so  named,' 
says  the  old  proverb;  and  the  true  attitude 
of  the  son  of  nature  towards  language  is 
revealed  in  the  naive  ramark  of  the  peasant : 
'That  the  astronomers  can  tell  how  far  off 
the  stars  are,  and  how  they  move,  that  I  can 
understand;  but  how  in  the  world  can  theiy 
ever  get  at  their  names  1'  Of.  Polle,  Wie 
denkt  das  VoUc  iiher  die  Sprache  f  (1889). 

So  profound  is  the  naive  sense  for  the 
natural  connection  of  words  with  the  things 
they  denote,  that  one's  own  language  in 
comparison  with  stranger  tongues  is  regarded 
as  the  standard  from  which  the  others  have 
departed.  The  sound  of  conversation  in  a 
foreign  language  excites  compassionate  mirth, 
for,  forsooth,  it  is  a  pitiful  perversion  of  the 
one  standard  speech.  K  a  foreigner  cannot 
understand  you,  instinct  suggests  louder 
enunciation.  Deafness  is  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  his  failure  to  understand.  Prejudice 
against  dialect  and  brogue  is  one  of  the 
hardest  snakes  for  reason  to  strangle.  Stranger 
words  are  felt  to  be  approximations  to  our 
own.  Meaning  is  read  into  them,  or  they  are 
corrected  to  our  standard.  The  naive  inter- 
pretation of  French  fronUspice  (Lat.  -spicere) 
is  betrayed  in  the  telltale  orthography — piece. 
Gk.  yKvKvpptCa,  'sweetroot,'  becomes  liquiritia 
by  virtue  of  liqueo  1 

The  linguistic  sense  '  abhors  the  vacuum  of 
a  meaningless  word.'  It  refuses  to  treat 
names  as  tags.  It  insists  that  names  contain 
a  clue  to  the  character  of  the  thing.  Hence 
arise  the  legions  of  folk-etymologies  involving 
perversion  of  native  words — caatpUuAer  for 
courtplasUr,  ashfiU  for  asphalt,  and  the  like. 
But  subtler  and  far  more  ineidious  are  the 
cases  where  meanings  creep  into  the  empty 
shells  without  changing  the  outward  shape  of 
the  shells,  and  betray  their  presence  only 
incidentally.  Thus  shoplijUr  is  very  commonly 
associated  in   thought  with  lift,  though  its 
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latter  oomponent  is  connected  with  Greek 
Kknrrttp,  'to  steal';  bne-a-hrae  conveys  to 
many  minds  the  notion  of  fragments ;  pnfoMy 
despite  Lat  praefaHum^  is  likely  to  shape  its 
use  according  to  a  fiftlse  suggestion  of  face  \ 
dud  (O.  Lat.  dudlum  ^  bellum)  has  indeed 
changed  its  value  in  deference  to  the  intrud- 
ing idea  of  duo,  just  as  par-  in  jfarboii  has 
shifted  from  the  value  'very'  (Lat.  jpar-) 
under  the  misleading  influence  of  part; 
hotiler  (cf.  hatUl,  lUM)  has  certainly  suffered 
from  association  with  hor$e;  mtfuatere,  a 
derivative  of  mtfitum, '  red  lead/  has  come  to 
involve  the  suggestion  of  smallness  through 
influence  of  mtntmia.  These  few  illustra- 
tions represent  a  widespread  influence  of 
tremendous  power  which  is  continually  at 
work  honey-combing,  undermining,  reshaping 
the  whole  £sibric  and  structure  of  language. 

Closely  akin  to  this  first  characteristic  of 
the  naive  attitude  towards  language  is  a  second, 
which  is  indeed  scarcelymore  than  its  corollary. 
Words  are  regarded  not  only  as  the  native 
and  inherently  proper  names  of  things,  but  in 
their  relations  to  other  words  maintain  a  form 
which  sets  forth  their  relation  in  value.  Form 
and  content  are  believed  to  consort  naturally 
together.  This  naive  belief  manifests  itself 
in  the  incessant  pressure  towards  endowing 
like  content  with  like  expression.  It  may  be 
the  content  which  yields,  as  in  the  cases  we 
have  already  cited,  e.  g.  patiM  and  dud,  or 
it  may  be  the  form.  It  matters  little  from 
which  side  the  impulse  comes;  the  goal  of 
the  tendency  is  one — to  give  like  content  like 
expression. 

The  phenomena  of  change  commonly  classed 
under  the  head  of  the  action  of  analogy  belong 
to  the  a4ju8tment  of  form  to  content.  The 
child  who  changes  know,  knew  to  know, 
knowed,  alter  the  analogy  of  love,  loved,  or 
think,  thought  to  think,  thunk,  after  the 
analogy  of  eing,  9ung,  is  frankly  following 
a  tendency  which  the  maturer  man  resists, 
only  because  the  traditional  irregularity  is 
more  firmly  impressed  upon  him  by  usage ;  but 
the  way  of  the  child  is  the  way  the  current 
sweeps. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  analogy  are  to  be 
noted  cases  where  (i)  words  diverse  in  form 
are  brought  into  association  by  likeness  of 
signification.  Such  words  appearing  together 
on  the  level  of  consciousness  in  response  to 
an  idea  may  become  confused,  and  a  case  of 
'telescoping'  result;  thus  exacdy  and  pro- 
eUdy  may  yield  preiaekly ;  similar  are  with- 
etrain,  begincement.     In  Uie  field  of  syntax 


appear  phenomena  like  Greek  rit  w6$tw  «; 
'That's  the  book  of  which  I  waa  telling  yoa 
about,'  &c.  (2)  Words  diverse  in  fonn  are 
associated  by  affinity  of  signification,  L  e.  by 
sharing  some  like  category  of  idea,  and  through 
this  association  a  ohai^  of  form  results 
intended  to  mark  the  like  category  of  idea 
with  a  like  body  of  form.  Thus  Latin  *dU 
(c€  dim)  becomes  Hie  after  the  analogy  of 
iete,  ipee,  Fdfruaary  becomes  Fdtyuary  alter 
the  analogy  of  Jammairy.  Female  displace 
*femd  after  the  analogy  of  male. 

Most  notable  under  this  head  is  the  drift 
towards  the  adoption  of  like  function  signs,  as 
for  the  expression  of  like  moods,  tenses,  caaee, 
ftc.  Thus  on  the  analogy  of  Lat  tribm, 
tributue,  &o,,  habui^  hahiiue  become  habvi, 
*habutU8,  as  shown  in  the  Italian  ovuto,  Fr. 
eu;  and  ddnii,  debitue  become  ddmi,  *debtaiu 
(Fr.  dH),  &c.  Lat.  ee$e  yields  to  the  more 
familiar  type  of  regire  and  becomes  ^etein,  as 
shown  in  Fr.  Hre, 

The  same  general  tendency  which  caaaes 
like  cases  of  different  nouns  to  take  the  same 
endings  forces  different  cases  of  the  same 
nouns  to  use  the  same  stem.  It  is  a  tendency 
to  express  like  by  like.  Thus  Lai  honoiy 
honoris,  Ac,  become  honor,  honorie.  Eng. 
dothi  as  plural  of  doth  displaces  the  pbooeti- 
caUy  consistent  €iothes,  which  however  sor- 
vivos  in  the  isolation  of  a  special  significance. 
Vulg.  Eng.  thrdde  for  treble  through  inflaenoe 
of  three  belongs  under  this  head. 

The  creation  of  the  new  form  in  the  interest 
of  completer  system  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  oE 
Such  older  forms  surviving  through  attach- 
ment to  some  peculiar  signification  or  peculiar 
use,  or  through  relegation  to  another  gram- 
matical category,  are  known  as  'isolated' 
forms,  and  are  of  the  highest  scientific 
importance  as  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  status 
anterior  to  the  leveUing.  Thus  Fr.  dH  repre- 
sents a  Latin  *debiUu8^  but  the  older  ddntm, 
ddnia  survives  in  dette,  being  rescued  by  its 
employment  as  a  noun.  Lai  pondue,  -me,  is 
a  neuter,  but  its  earlier  condition  as  a  noun 
of  the  masc.  o-dedension  is  betrayed  by  the 
adverb  jnmdo.  Despite  penmiee  the  older 
plural  pence  survives  through  its  pecnlior 
use;  so  brethren  venus  brMere;  dl  dder 
versus  dder. 

The  process  of  levelling  and  systematising 
in  language  is  continually  producing  a  super- 
fluity of  forms.  The  new  and  the  old  are  in 
perpetual  struggle.  Sometimes  the  old  pre- 
vails through  force  of  tradition;  and  this 
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occurs  most  oommonly  in  the  case  of  the  most 
used  words,  which  show,  in  consequence,  the 
greatest  'irregularity'  of  inflection.  The 
'  regular '  is  in  general  modem,  the  irregular 
antique.  Sometimes  the  new  prevails,  dis- 
placing the  old;  sometimes  the  new  asserts 
its  place  in  the  system,  leaving  the  old  in  the 
isolation  of  a  special  use.  Language  fre- 
quently avails  itself  of  the  superfluity  of  form 
to  acquire  the  means  of  differentiating  signifi- 
cation and  use.  It  does  not  create  the  super- 
fluity for  the  sake  of  the  differentiation. 

To  return  now  to  our  inquiry  concerning 
the  naive  attitude  of  the  individual  towai'd 
his  language,  we  may  note  as  a  third  main 
characterization  that  the  value  and  power  of 
words  and  expressions  is  not  determined  hy 
any  consideration  of  their  history  or  etymology, 
nor  hy  any  thorough  or  conscious  review  of 
their  various  uses  such  as  dictionaries  sum- 
marize in  'definitions,'  hut  hy  a  direct  and 
unconsciously  formulated  feeling  for  their 
character  derived  from  experience  of  their 
use  in  the  various  associations  of  speech. 
One  who  could  not  possihly  define  the  differ- 
ence hetween  big  and  great  might  use  them 
correctly.  Words  carry  with  them  an  atmo- 
sphere derived  from  association  in  use  which 
gives  them  a  character.  Forms  like  dothf 
hathy  wisi,  ihoUf  have  now  a  stately  effect,  not 
from  anything  inherent  in  this  form,  but 
because  of  their  association  with  Holy  Writ, 
the  liturgy,  and  prayer.  When  first  used  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  they  were  common 
words  and  carried  no  such  effect.  The  judg- 
ments of  taste  in  language  and  style  are 
generally  based  upon  this  feeling  concerning 
the  character  of  words  rather  than  upon  any 
rational  criteria  which  etymology  or  scientific 
grammar  can  supply. 

The  standards  of  '  correctness '  in  language 
must  also  be  ultimately  based  upon  this  feel- 
ing, so  far  as  they  are  really  trustworthy. 
The  canons  of  the  purists  have  often  however 
been  found,  when  put  to  the  test,  to  rely  upon 
superficially  conceived  criteria;  for  instance, 
the  pronoun  *em  in  go  and  get  'etn  would 
probably  be  condemned  as  involving  careless 
and  lax  pronunciation  of  them.  This  however 
is  not  the  fact;  em  is  not  historically  an 
abbreviation  of  them,  but  an  independent 
pronoun,  and  the  apostrophe  is  misleading. 
If  it  be  true  that  good  taste  condemns  the  use 
of  em,  then  the  canon  can  be  based  on  that 
observed  fact,  and  not  on  the  false  historical 
statement.  The  feeling  against  em,  at  least 
in  dignified  speech,  is  probably  due  to  a  feel- 


ing that  it  is  an  abbreviation.  In  a  similar 
way  the  word  victwds  has  been  demeaned  in 
the  eyes  of  linguistic  taste  by  the  notion  that 
its  pronunciation  vittUa  is  a  perversion ;  yet 
vitdea  is  the  correct  historical  representative 
of  Middle  English  viUailles,  just  as  battles  is 
of  baUaiUes.  It  is  the  rococo  orthography 
victuals  which  has  been  the  word's  undoing. 
The  historically  correct  pronunciation  of  arotio 
is  artio,  which  was  indeed  the  Old  French 
and  Middle  English  form,  but  the  elegant 
spelling,  remodelled  after  the  Qreek,  has  in 
recent  years  started  up  a  bastard  pronuncia- 
tion arktiky  which  with  its  appearance  of 
genuineness  is  dispossessing  the  true  heir;  so 
leftenant,  the  con'ect  pronunciation  of  lieur 
tenant^  is  in  America  shrinking  before  lUt^ 
nanL  The  purism  which  attempts  to  separate 
the  word  donH^yau  {dorUiu)  into  don't  and  you 
is  utterly  false  to  historical  phonology;  you 
IB  an  enclitic,  and  -iy^  yields  eh  {ti),  as  in 
orchard  from  ortyard.  The  sentiment,  so  hx 
as  it  exists,  against  the  pronunciation  dSnUu, 
netiwr  (nature),  ftc,  appears  to  have  been 
awakened  by  the  false  humour  of  doviJtchoo 
and  TMtchoor,  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  so 
falsely  conceived  a  sentiment  will  make  itself 
in  this  case  a  permanent  position  in  taste. 
Etymologies,  furthermore,  as  they  can  only 
show  by  what  processes  a  word  reaches  a 
present  or  any  given  stadium  of  use,  can 
never  be  properly  employed  to  fetter  or  direct 
the  application  and  use  of  a  word  of  established 
position  in  a  language. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  of  the  naive  attitude 
towards  language  that  it  is  not  the  attitude  of 
the  critic,  but  that  of  good  faith.  It  presumes 
that  the  speaker's  language  will  fit  and  ex- 
press his  thought.  It  does  not  expect  errors, 
or  seek  for  them,  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  language  is  not  commonly  differentiated 
from  its  content  or  rendered  an  object  of 
attention  in  itself.  The  pun  is  man's  first 
tottering  venture  out  upon  the  way  of  diffe- 
rentiation. 

^^fiiolk-mind  acce;tt6.the  speakei^s  language 
as  be  means  it,  so  far  as  it  can  diyjUl^  what 
th&t  meftuing-is.  Hence  it  is  that  language 
is  full  of  expressions  which  the  logical  sense 
of  the  critic  discerns  to.  be  illogical,  but  which 
the  natural  man  accepts  in  uidhesitating  good 
faith.  It  is  the  logician  who  discerns  that 
'two  negatives  equal  an  affirmative';  the 
folk-mind  knows  better,  and  usually  recog- 
nizes in  the  double  negative  only  a  twofold 
negation.  The  grammar  which  undertakes  to 
be  applied  logic  is  false  to  language  and  an 
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abuse  of  nature.  Standards  of  'correctness' 
which  are  based  upon  logical  determinations 
are  artificial  and  perversive.  It  is  unavoidable, 
in  fact  it  is  desirable,  that  systematic  effort 
should  bf  jnarit  in  thit  inWpBt;  nf  pg^«^^iiflhing 
a  common  and  well  authenticated  medium  of 
^pfi>ynftf^rft^  Vipf.ween  the  dialectally  diverse 
communitiftg  nf  j^jation ;  but  such  an  effort 
must  consult  thelinguistic  consciousness,  the 
current  usage,  and  Uie  historical  conditions, 
rather  than  the  categories  of  logic. 

Language  is  primarily  and  -ori^^nally  a 
matter  of  sounds  and  not  of  writing.  The 
idea  of  committing  language  to  record  is  an 
afterthought.  The  first  primitive  writing  was 
a  record  of  things  rather  than  of  language. 
Writing  based  on  pictures  of  the  things 
denoted  by  words  is  called  ideographic.  The 
transition  to  language-writing  begins  when 
the  value  of  an  ideogram  is  extended  to 
include  homonyms ;  thus,  as  if  the  ideogram 
of  mail  (armour)  were  used  to  denote  also 
mail  (post)  and  male.  The  next  step  in  the 
development  of  phonetic  writing  is  taken 
when  the  symbol  associates  itself  with  a  body 
of  sounds  which  may  be  used  merely  as  a 
syllable;  thus,  to  continue  our  fictitious 
illustration,  as  if  our  symbol  were  used  for 
the  first  three  sounds  of  motevolent,  or  even 
for  ma.  The  final  step  is  taken  when  by  the 
use  of  vowel  signs  (cf.  the  Hebrew  vowel 
points)  the  various  syllables  of  like  consonant 
are  differentiated;  e.g.  ma,  me,  mt,  mo,  mu; 
so  as  to  provide  at  least  an  approximate 
denotation  of  separate  sounds. 

Though  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
writing  assumes  to  be  no  more  than  a  record 
of  spoken  language,  and  that  reading  should 
properly  be,  as  indeed  in  the  earlier  phases  of 
literary  civilization  it  always  was,  a  viva  voce 
reproduction  of  the  language  suggested  by  the 
written  symbols,  yet  with  the  wide  extension 
of  the  habit  of  reading  and  the  consequent 
development  of  the  paradoxical  usage  of 
'  reading  to  one's  self,'  the  written  form  comes 
to  have  a  validity  of  its  own,  and  may  in  its 
turn  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  spoken 
language,  if  not  dictate  to  it;  thus  words, 
especially  unusual  words  and  foreign  names, 
are  pronounced  '  as  they  are  spelled ' ;  cf.  the 
American  pronunciation  of  almandt  which 
re-establishes  the  I,  of  traits  (Eng.  trez),  of 
Berwick  (Eng.  Berrik). 

Orthography  as  a  conventionalized  form  of 
writing  has  the  advantage  of  rising  above  the 
irregularities  of  dialect  and  the  historical 
changes  of  sounds,  and  binding  together  the 
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forces  and  expressions  of  a  civilization  in 
defiance  of  time  on  the  one  hand  and  of  space 
as  expressed  in  provincial  boundaries  and 
dialect,  on  the  other.  A  language  which  is  to 
be  the  unifying  force  of  a  nation  must  be 
garbed  in  an  orthography.  Phonetic  spelling, 
great  as  its  advantages  in  restoring  the  spoken 
form  to  its  primacy,  and  lessening  the  diffi- 
culty  of  learning  to  read,  would,  for  instance 
in  the  case  of  English,  make  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  English  Bible  an  antique, 
almost  a  foreign,  speech,  and  scatter  the  pre- 
sent unitary  Engli^  of  literature  into  a  score 
of  diverse  idioms.  English  orthography,  as 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  orthographies, 
involves  a  mass  of  quaint  errors,  pedantries, 
and  vain  embellishments,  which  it  may  well 
be  the  task  of  prudent  reform  to  eliniinate ; 
e.  g.  foreign  and  sovereign  seem  to  have  their 
g  from  reign,  cf.  Middle  English  foreine^ 
soverain ;  idand  has  its  •  from  insula;  de- 
light (M.  E.  ddii)  its  gh  from  analogy  with 
rights  lights  &c. ;  science  its  c  from  Lat.  adentia^ 
and  scent  (Lat.  sentio)  has  followed  it ;  scis- 
sors (M.  E.  sisoures)  has  been  misguided  by 
Lat.  scindere]  could  (older  eoude)  by  would 
and  should,  &c.  Still  the  fundamental  idea 
of  an  orthography  is  correct.  The  literaiy 
language  as  the  bond  of  a  civilization  and  the 
voice  of  a  nation  must  be  regarded  first  as 
a  written  language,  though  it  must  not,  if  it 
is  to  remain  vital,  relax  its  connection  with 
speecL 

Li  passing  from  generation  to  generation  a 
language  undergoes  gradual  change  in  the 
stock  of  its  words,  in  the  meanings  which  they 
bear,  in  the  sounds  which  compose  them. 
The  investigation  of  the  processes  by  which 
this  change  takes  place  is  the  task  of  the 
historical  grammar.  While  descriptiTe  gram- 
mar arranges  the  fo^ts  of  language  according 
to  the  form  and  relation  which  they  present 
in  actual  use,  historical  grammar  deaJs  with 
them  as  standing  in  a  line  of  historical 
development.  Among  the  phenomena  of 
language  it  is  the'  sounds  which  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  systematic  treatment  and 
discovered  in  their  changes  the  clearest  accep- 
tance of  laws.  The  department  of  historiod 
grammar  dealing  with  the  history  of  sound- 
changes  is  called  historical  phonology. 

The  most  interesting  problem  of  phonology 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  so-called  phonetic 
laws.  It  has  been  noted  that  a  sound-change 
occurring  in  a  given  word  at  a  given  period 
in  a  given  speech-community  is  prone  to 
manifest  itself  in  all  the  other  words  of  the 
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language  which  contain  the  same  sound  under 
like  environment;  thus,  for  illustration,  the 
primitive  Indo-European  ot,  which  appears  in 
Gothic  as  at,  changes  in  High  German  to  «f , 
in  Old  English  to  a,  which  becomes  in  Mod. 
Eng.  o,  thus : — 


Goth. 

Ger. 

0.  Eng. 

Mod.  Eng. 

hcdtns 

?ieim 

ham 

home 

aiths 

eid 

dth 

oath 

Idaifa 

laib 

Uaf 

loaf 

ains 

ein 

an 

one 

dails 

iheil 

ddi 

dole 

wait 

weiss 

wot 

wot 

iwai 

ztoei 

twd 

two 

hails 

hea 

hal 

whole 

Tills  uniformity  manifesting  itself  in  distinct 
words  apparently  separated  from  mutual 
influences  is  naturally  a  subject  of  wonder. 
The  main  problem  is  this :  what  bond  unites 
the  like  sounds  in  these  different  words,  that 
should  compel  them  to  like  change?  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  satis&ctory  solution 
has  thus  far  been  found.  A  view  which  has 
been  widely  held  and  ably  defended  during 
the  past  two  decades  is  that  which  is  most 
clearly  stated  in  Paul's  Prineijpien  der  Sprach" 
geschiehte.  This  treats  the  change  as  a  gradual 
shifting  of  the  sound-image,  made  up  of  im- 
pressions both  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the 
apparatus  of  sound-reproduction.  This  image 
is  common  for  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
sound  in  whatever  words,  and  common  to  the 
mass  of  speakers  in  a  speech-community  by 
reason  of  like  experiences  and  like  demand 
for  intelligibility.  It  is  the  resultant  of 
numberless  experiences,  and  gradually  shifts 
under  the  impact  of  individual  divergences. 
This  theory  seems,  however,  to  be  in  plain 
conflict  with  the  following  facts:  (a)  the 
changes  appear  to  effect  themselves  by  way 
of  a  temporary  confusion  between  the  old  and 
the  entirely  differentiated  new,  and  not  by  a 
gradual  shifting  from  old  to  new  in  all  words 
alike;  (b)  the  changes  appear  to  move  from 
word  to  word,  and  not  jpari  passu  through  the 
entire  vocabulary.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  after  a  period  of  confusion  uniformity  is 
the  practically  unvarying  and  certain  result ; 
i.e.  the  change  reaches  to  the  uttermost 
recesses  of  the  vocabulary.  The  problem 
therefore  remains :  if  ham  changed  to  Aom, 
why  should  stan  change  to  ston^  and  gat  to  got 
{goat)'i  What  possible  tie  could  bind  the 
new  horn  to  stdn  and  gat,  so  that  it  should 
influence  them  to  change — ^for  their  vowels 


facts  of  language  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
fur  a  certain  period,  both  in  the  usage  of  a 
community  and  of  the  individual  speaker, 
ham  and  fiom  existed  as  variants  of  one  word ; 
6  was  felt  to  be  one  way  of  reproducing  the 
sound-image  a,  and  hence  an  occasional  ston 
might  appear  beside  stan,  ftc.  Those  of  us 
who  as  children  pronounced  Tuesday  as  TSizde, 
and  new  as  nil,  are  aware  of  a  like  impulse, 
when  under  the  influence  of  standard  English 
we  substitute  Tyuzde  and  ni/u,  and  then 
through  a  false  feeling  for  yti  as  a  proper 
variant  for  U  extend  the  new  pronunciation 
to  make  dyU  and  tyu  out  of  do  and  two. 
Between  TiSm  and  stan  there  is  indeed  no 
bridge,  but  between  the  confusion  of  ham: 
horn  there  is  a  bridge  to  stdn :  ston  and  gat : 
got  The  compelling  power  which  then  carries 
the  new  into  every  recess  of  the  vocabulary  is 
the  feeling  that  when  o  rises  to  claim  the 
place  of  a  it  is  the  newer  and  better.  Only 
in  case  that  feeling  becomes  fully  established 
does  the '  law '  assert  itself;  most  innovations 
die,  throttled  of  their  own  unintelligibility. 
The  tie  then  which  binds  together  the  like 
sounds  in  different  words  remains  the  sound- 
image,  but  the  means  by  which  the  new  in 
one  word  reaches  to  the  old  in  another  is  the 
persisting  old  of  the  former. 

For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  sound-laws  produce  uniformity  we 
must  eliminate  certain  elements  of  confusion 
and  aberration ;  thus : — 

(i)  We  must  not  be  misled  by  spelling; 
we  say,  e.  g.,  musnt,  but  in  deference  to  must 
write  mustn't ;  we  say  cubbud,  but  write  cup- 
board ;  we  write  the  older  knife  (French 
eanif)  and  knee  (Ger.  Ante)  and  knew  (Gkr. 
kennen),  but  drop  the  k;  we  write  one  and 
the  same  sound  s  with  sh  in  sTiaU,  s  in  sugar, 
ee  in  ocean,  ch  in  chaise,  sci  in  conscious,  ti  in 
motion.  In  periods  of  unsettled  orthography 
different  spellings  often  mean  the  same  thing, 
as  Eng.  ax,  axe;  sunne,  stvn;  cuppe,  cup; 
beauty,  beiUe,  bewtie,  beauHe,  beawtye,  ftc. ; 
sometimes  different  spellings  of  the  same  word 
are  utilized  to  mark  its  distinct  uses,  as  base 
(low)  and  bass  (in  music) ;  Ger.  stadt,  staU. 

(a)  Words  borrowed  from  another  language 
evade  the  action  of  laws  which  had  operated 
before  their  introduction :  thus  Fr.  mobile  is 
a  late-comer  from  Latin,  while  mevble  has 
home  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day;  so 
dSnt  beside  dette,  r^aie  besitle  royal;  the 
English  ar,  er  in  sergeant^  Derby,  'varsity, 
clerk,  ftc,  involve  mixture  of  dialect.    Names 


are  now  entirely  diverse)      The    observed  like  Bill  (William),   DMy  (Dorothy),  Bess 
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Elizabeth)  are  borrowed  firom  the  'dialect' 
of  the  nureery. 

(3)  In  like  manner  it  may  happen  that 
after  a  sound-law  has  completed  ite  action,  a 
sound  which  would  have  been  subject  to  its 
action  comes  into  existence  through  some 
other  law ;  thus  in  Attic-Ionic  d  becomes  e,  as 
rii4  for  rtiii,  but  vaad  keeps  its  S,  being  for 
pctfUia, 

(4)  One  law  may  be  crossed  by  another : 
thus  Indo-European  i  becomes  Teutonic  th, 
as  Lat.  ires,  Eng.  ikree ;  but  ii  becomes  hi,  as 
Lat.  oetOf  Eng.  eight, 

(5)  Different  positions  of  words  in  the 
sentence,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
sentence-accenti  may  expose  them  to  different 
laws  of  change ;  thus,  Eng.  an  and  one  are 
both  resultants  of  Old  Eng.  an,  but  the 
former  as  proclitic  submitted  to  shortening. 

(6)  The  action  of  analogy,  which  has  been 
already  discussed,  is  a  potent  means  of  obscure 
ing  the  results  of  the  phonetic  laws.  Thus, 
s  is  dropped  in  cherry  for  eherrys  (Fr.  cerise), 
but  not  through  the  action  of  a  phonetic  law ; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  analogy,  as  trees,  tree  ; 
eherrye  (conceived  as  plural),  cherry  ;  effigies, 
effigy  ;  fease  (Fr.  poM),  j>ea  ;  ehineee^  chiiMe  ; 
chaise,  Aay,  Ac. 

In  the  last  analysis,  sound-changes  must  be 
found  to  originate  in  individual  inaccuracies 
of  pronunciation.  Only  when  these  become 
frequent  enough,  or  for  any  reason  potent 
enough,  to  influence  the  community  does  a 
phonetic  tendency  develop  capable  of  formu- 
lating  a  '  law.'  One  individual  has  of  course 
more  influence  in  establishing  a  tendency 
than  another,  so  one  class  than  another. 
What  should  determine  the  inception  of  a 
tendency,  or  what  should  make  a  certain  indi- 
vidual accuracy  or  aberration  in  reproduction 
so  acceptable  as  to  give  it  currency,  must  in 
most  cases  evade  observation.  Attempts  to 
connect  these  tendencies  with  influence  of 
climate,  &c.,  have  usually  proved  failures  so 
soon  as  any  considerable  range  of  facts  is 
taken  into  account.  The  point  of  view  most 
hopeful  of  result  is  that  which  finds  in  race- 
mixture  and  bilingualism  the  initial  impulse 
towards  change.  A  language  forced  outside 
its  frontiers  by  conquest  or  intercourse  always 
suffers  thereby,  for  the  people  which  adopts  a 
stranger  tongue,  whether  as  a  substitute  or  as 
a  colleague  of  its  own,  will  surely  speak  the 
language  with  phonetic  as  well  as  syntactical 
colourings  of  its  own.  Syntactical  solecisms, 
like  Swiss  es  mackt  ioarm  (tZ  fait  chaud)  or 
Alsatian    French   U    a   frappe    {geschlagen) 


dix  heures,  are  common  in  the  bilingual 
communities  near  the  great  speech  frontierB. 
It  is  furthermore  notably  the  case  that  in 
such  communities  the  common  man  speaks 
both  the  current  languages  in  one  and  the 
same  general  phonetic  mould,  so  that  the 
distinct  acoustical  character  of  each  is  seriously 
impaired.  It  has  furthermore  been  noted  that 
disdectal  differentiations  in  languages  may 
often  be  explained  as  marking  the  persistent 
influence  of  displaced  languages ;  thus  the 
dialects  of  Italian  may  be  connected  with  the 
influence  of  the  pre-Latin  languages  of  Italy 
(cf.  Ascoli, '  Ueber  die  ethnologischen  GrtLnde 
der  Umgestaltung  der  Sprachen,'  Verk,  d. 
BerL  Orient,  Congr,,  II).  The  second  muta- 
tion of  consonants  which  gave  to  the  High 
Qerman  group  its  distinctive  character  had 
its  origin  on  the  extreme  southern  frontier 
of  German  speech,  and  sweeping  northward, 
gradually  lost  its  vigour  as  it  departed  from 
its  source.  The  law  by  which  H  became  on 
in  like  manner  began  ite  action  at  the  extreme 
east  in  Austria,  and  swept  westward  by  the 
Main  valley  to  die  out  at  the  Bhine.  In 
these,  as  in  many  other  cases,  phonetic  change 
may  be  identified  as  a  corruption  spreading 
from  some  part  of  the  language  domain  where 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  transmission  are 
rudely  disturbed.  Similar  disturbances  have 
been  noted  in  cities  whose  population  has 
rapidly  grown  and  developed  a  violent  mixture 
of  dialects. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  apparent 
that  the  term  law  as  used  of  phonetic  uni- 
formity represents  a  different  conception  firom 
that  attaching  to  the  term  in  natural  sciencea 
Phonetic  law  deals  with  observed  uniformities, 
and  presents  no  basis  upon  which  to  predict 
or  expect ;  i.  e.  it  is  law  in  the  sense  of  the 
socio-lustorical  laws. 

The  study  of  historical  changes  in  the 
meaning  of  words  constitutes  a  branch  of 
historical  grammar  called  sematology.  These 
changes  are  found  to  be  due  to  an  inteiplay 
between  the  general  and  the  special  meanings 
of  words.  The  general  meaning  of  a  word 
covers  the  range  of  ideas  it  is  capable  of 
evoking  in  the  mind  of  hearers.  The  special 
meaning  is  that  which  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  when  speaking.  Special  significationB 
of  the  word  '  tongue '  are  involved  in  each  of 
the  foUowing :  '  Hold  your  tongue ; '  '  Every 
man  in  his  own  tongue;'  'Boiled  tongue;' 
'  Hitch  the  horses  to  the  tongue.' 

Change  of  signification  implies  change  in 
the  general  signification  ;  this  takes  place  by 
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"way  of  the  special  significations.  A  special 
may  itself  become  the  general  by  displacing 
all  the  other  specials.  Thus  smith  becomes 
a  proper  noun  Smith  by  limitation  to  one 
special  application.  Furthermore,  new  special 
significations  may  gain  general  currency  and 
add  to  the  scope  of  the  term ;  or  old  special 
significations  may  become  obsolete,  and  the 
scope  of  the  term  be  narrowed. 

The  study  of  the  sounds  of  language  as 
produced  by  the  speech-organs  is  called 
Phonetics  (q.  ▼.),  or  die  physiology  of  speech. 
It  is  a  natural  science,  and  an  auxiliary  rather 
than  a  branch  of  Uie  science  of  language, 
which  is  an  historical  science. 

The  earliest  records  of  language  carry  us 
back  perhaps  about  10,000  years,  but  this 
gives  us  no  clue  to  the  antiquity  of  language. 
Neither  have  we  any  furdier  clue  to  Uie 
origin  of  language  than  such  as  we  gain  from 
a  consideration  of  the  processes  which  language 
is  continually  employing  under  our  eyes  for 
the  creation  of  new  material.  Neologisms 
like  dtMable  show  that  a  condition  of  intelli- 
gibility for  new  words  is  the  establishment 
of  an  appreciable  connection  between  thing 
and  name.  This  may  be  effected  through  the 
intermediation  of  an  already  accepted  name, 
or  through  sound,  which  onomatopoetically 
suggests  the  act  or  object  which  might  pro- 
duce it.  The  mass  of  imitative  words  in  any 
language  is  always  great.  Such  elements 
evade  etymology  and  establish  direct  connec- 
tion  with  act  or  object;  cLJhZy  hisSf  whizz, 
clang,  clink,  pop,  jingle,  whack,  thump,  smcuA, 
ding-dong,  coo,  pwrr,  mew,  moo,  buzz,  quack, 
&c.  Interjections  are  undeveloped  sentences 
expressing  feelings  which  seem  to  stand  in 
causal  connection  with  the  sound;  thus, 
pJiew  /  whew  /  esh  /  (cf.  hush  /)  aau  /  aautch  / 
In  all  these  existing  phenomena  of  existing 
speech  we  discern  the  way  to  a  connection 
between  name  and  thing  which  might  have 
served  in  the  beginnings  of  speech  to  advance 
expression  into  intelligibility.  Gf.  Wedge- 
wood,  Origin  of  Language ;  Paul,  Principien 
d.  Sprachgeschichte,  chap,  ix;  Whitney,  Life 
and  Growth  of  Language,  chap,  xiv  ;  Lef^vre, 
Race  and  Language,  Pt.  I.  chap,  ii ;  Taylor, 
Anthropology  (1881). 

The  existing  languages  of  the  world  submit 
to  definite  grouping  only  on  the  basb  of  his- 
torical connection,  and  even  here  the  number 
of  groups  is  BO  great  and  their  relative  extent 
and  importance  so  various  that  no  general 
statement  is  possible  concerning  them.  Be- 
tween such  well-distinguished  groups  as  the 


Aryan  (Indo-European)  and  Semitic,  the  Aryan 
and  Ugrian  (Finnish-Hungarian),  earlier  con- 
nection has  been  surmised,  but  on  such  un- 
certain basis  that  no  sure  advance  has  been 
made  toward  demonstration  of  any  common 
ancestry  for  the  various  tongues  of  men. 
Investigations  and  discussions  make  it  appa- 
rent that  the  distribution  of  languages  forms 
no  g^ide  to  the  history  and  distribution  of 
races.  The  Indo-European  languages  which 
emerge  upon  history,  stretching  across  the 
map  from  India  by  way  of  Iran,  Armenia, 
Russia,  and  Central  Europe  to  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  were  formerly  believed  to  represent 
the  speech  of  a  &ir-haired,  blue-eyed,  long- 
skulled,  stout-willed  race  called  the  Aryans, 
whose  Original  home  we  are  now  inclined  to 
place  by  the  Baltic,  either  in  Scandinavia  or 
Lithuania ;  but,  in  the  light  of  present  know- 
ledge, we  are  uncertain  whether  the  Aryans 
may  not  have  been  the  recipients  rather  than 
the  apostles  of  the  Indo-European  (cf.  Taylor, 
Origin  of  the  Aryans,  1890;  Penka,  Her- 
kunft  d.  Arier,  1886;  Sweet,  The  Hist,  of 
Language,  chap,  vi,  1900). 

The  classification  of  languages  according  to 
structure  or  style  is  rough  and  approximate 
at  the  best,  and  has  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  historical  connections.  Isolating  languages 
express  thought  by  successions  of  independent 
words,  whose  grammatical  relations  are  be- 
trayed by  the  context  and  the  relative  position, 
aided  occasionally  by  particles.  Chinese 
affords  the  best  illustration  of  such  a  language. 
Agglutinative  languages  are  characterized  by 
words  whose  grammatical  relations  are  be- 
trayed by  prefixes,  suffixes,  or  infixes,  these 
elements  being  so  loosely  combined  with  the 
word  that  their  separate  value  is  clearly  felt. 
Turkish  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  type. 
Inflectional  languages  indicate  grammatical 
relations,  preferably  through  elements  which 
are  so  intimately  combined  with  the  word- 
body  as  to  have  no  distinct  meaning  identified 
with  them  in  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker. 
The  Indo-European  and  Semitic  lai^ages 
are  inflectional.  The  incorporating  languages 
tend  to  treat  the  sentence  as  a  single  word  by 
forcing  the  verb  to  cover  and  include  the 
whole  proposition.  The  American  languages 
are  commonly  of  this  type,  the  Old  Mexican 
Nahuatl  famishing  a  good  illustration.  The 
devices  which  prevail  in  each  of  these  types  may 
be,  and  often  are,  utilized  by  other  liuiguages. 
The  classification  is  based  upon  the  preference 
of  a  language  for  a  given  device,  not  upon 
the  exclusive  use  thereof.     Thus  in  English 
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an  expresdon  like  You  find  John  a  sia^fooi 
stick  is  thoroughly  '  isolating '  in  character — 
as  much  so  as  any  Chinese  sentence.  Forma- 
tions like  wnrfaU-ingAy  and  talk'^Jhtive-neu 
are  agglutinative.  Latin  venumdedit  is  in- 
corporating. The  isolating  type  represents 
the  highest  economy  of  material,  and  is  the 
creation  of  an  order  of  society  whose  stahle 
conditions  rest  upon  fully  recognized  conyen- 
tions.  The  agglutinative  type  is  the  most 
*  regular/  leaving  least  to  convention,  and 
plainly  expressing  each  modification  of  idea 
by  a  distinct  body  of  sound  definitely  com- 
mitted to  such  office.  It  is  the  type  of  lan- 
guage best  suited  to  the  use  of  tribes  scattered 
over  wide  areas  who  are  obliged,  however,  to 
maintain  communication  with  each  other  (cf. 
the  Swahili  of  Central  Africa  and  the  Mongol 
languages  of  Central  Asia).  The  inflectional 
type  seems  to  represent  a  progress  of  the 
agglutinative  type  towards  the  conventionalism 
of  the  isolating ;  it  is  agglutination  smitten 
with  crystallization. 

Literature :  H.  Paul,  Principien  d.  Sprach- 
gesch.  (3rd  ed.,  1898);  G.  yon  deb  Gabe- 
LENTZ,  Die  Sprachwiss.  (1891) ;  A,  H.  Satce, 
Princ.  of  Compar.  Philol.  (4th  ed.,  1893)  ;  F. 
Mt^LLEB,  Einl.  in  die  Sprachwiss.  (1876--88); 
H.  Steikthaii  and  F.  Misteli,  Characteristik 
d.  haupts.  Typen  des  Sprachbaues  (1893); 
H.  Sweet,  The  Hist,  of  Language  (1900); 
W.  D.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage (1875);  Stbong-Looeman-Wheeleb, 
Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Hist,  of  Language 
1891^;  I.  Tatlob,  The  Origin  of  the  .Aryans 
1889);  B.  DELBBt^CK,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  Language  (2nd  ed.,  1885).  See  also  Lan- 
OUAOE  Function,  and  cf.  Speech  and  its 
Defects.  (b.i,w.) 

Language  Fnnotion:  Ger.  psyckUehe 
Funktion  der  Spraehe;  Fr.  fimoHon  du 
langage;  Ital.  funzions  dd  Unguaggio, 
The  essential  function  of  language  is  control 
over  the  flow  of  ideas  by  means  of  the  control 
we  possess  over  the  signs  which  express  ideas. 

This  control  is  exercised  by  the  individual 
over  the  flow  of  his  own  ideas  and  also  over 
the  flow  of  ideas  in  another  mind.  From 
a  genetic  point  of  view  the  two  kinds  of 
control  are  inseparably  connected,  and  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  each  other. 

The  control  which  we  possess  over  the 
signs  both  of  the  language  of  imitative 
gesture  and  of  that  of  conventional  speech 
and  its  equivalents  is  primarily  motor.  Hence 
the  control  over  the  ideas  with  which  these 
signs  are  associated  is  also  primarily  motor. 
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Indeed,  we  might  almost  venture  to  define 
language,  in  the  widest  sense,  as  'motor 
control  of  the  course  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds 
and  in  the  minds  of  others.' 

This  is  peculiarly  clear  in  the  caae  of  the 
imitative  gesture.  The  imitative  gesture  is 
a  consequence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  tiie  inherent 
tendency  of  ideas  to  act  themselves  out,  and 
on  the  other  of  that  mutual  interdependence 
of  men  in  society,  which  makes  i.>iin]riTig  and 
willing  co-operative  processes.  The  motor 
tendencies  involved  in  ideas,  in  so  far  as 
they  cannot  take  form  in  practical  adjustment 
to  a  present  environment,  aro  reduced  to  mere 
movements  of  expression.  The  idea  of  eating 
will  not  enable  a  man  to  eat,  unless  food  be 
within  his  reach.  But  he  can  at  least  open 
his  mouth  and  raise  his  hand  to  it,  or  he  can 
place  his  hand  on  his  stomach.  Similarly,  the 
idea  of  his  own  warlike  prowess  will  not 
enable  him  to  fight,  unless  an  enemy  be  at 
hand.  But  thero  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  brandishing  his  weapon  and  goin^^ 
through  the  pantomime  of  fighting.  Sadi 
action,  of  the  kind  called  Self-imitation 
(q.  V.)  or  CiBGULAB  (q.  v.)  reaction,  expresses 
his  ideas,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  means 
of  sustaining  and  developing  them  in  con- 
sciousness. It  gives  him  a  motor  control 
over  his  own  ideational  processes,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  beginning  of 
language.  But  it  would  at  the  most  remain 
only  a  rudimentary  beginning  apart  firom 
social  intercourse.  K  a  hungry  man  ^  is  in 
presence  of  another  man  B,  who  may  be 
expected  to  supply  his  want,  the  idea  of  the 
food  will  be  the  idea  of  food  as  coming  from  By 
and  the  imitative  gesturo  will  be  made  with 
reference  to  ^.  In  other  words,  it  will  he 
used  by  ii  as  a  means  of  determining  the  flow 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  B,  and  so  of  obtaining 
food  for  himself. 

The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that  any 
isolated  bit  of  pantomimic  expression  is 
usually  vague  and  ambiguous,  owing  to  its 
generality.  Thus,  carrying  the  hand  to  the 
mouth  might  mean  'I  am  hungry,*  but  it 
might  also  mean '  Aro  you  hungry  t'  It  might 
signify  thirst  as  well  as  hunger.  Again,  it 
might  express  the  idea  not  of  needing  food, 
but  of  having  already  eaten.  There  is  nothing 
to  connect  it  specially  with  any  one  of  these 
experiences  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the  particukr 
circumstances  under  which  the  sign  is  used. 
But  in  very  many  cases,  moro  will  be  needed 
for  social  understanding.   It  will  be  necessary 
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to  combine  different  expressive  signs  in  a 
context,  so  that  each  defines  and  determines 
the  meaning  of  the  others.  In  this  way 
language  is  an  instrument  of  conceptual 
analysis  and  synthesis.  The  isolated  sign 
represents  only  some  partial  aspect  of  concrete 
perceptual  experience,  and  fixes  attention  on 
this.  By  the  combination  of  signs  the  ideal 
wholes  are  constructed  out  of  tibese  indeter- 
minate and  fragmentary  ideas.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  communicate  to  another  ideal 
combinations  corresponding  to  complex  ex- 
periences which  have  never  been  theirs. 
We  can,  for  instance,  convey  to  a  person  by 
description  the  idea  of  a  scene  such  as  he 
never  himself  saw.  Our  description  analyses 
the  total  experience  into  its  conceptual  con- 
stituents, each  of  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  we  are  talking  to. 
At  the  same  time,  the  order  and  connection 
of  the  signs  determines  a  progressive  combina- 
tion of  these  conceptual  constituents  answer- 
ing to  their  combination  in  the  original 
experience.  This  of  course  presupposes  co- 
operation on  his  part;  he  must  endeavour 
to  shape  the  course  of  his  thought  in 
accordance  with  the  prompting  cues  supplied 
by  our  discourse. 

All  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a  certain 
measure  by  imitative  gestures  and  other 
natural  signs.  But  conventional  signs  are 
far  more  convenient  and  manageable,  and 
they  are  vastly  more  powerful  as  instruments 
of  conceptual  analysis  and  synthesis.  The 
primary  and  essential  procedure  of  the 
language  of  natural  signs  is  to  represent 
things  and  processes  by  imitating  the  broad 
features  of  their  sensible  appearance  or  of  the 
sensible  appearance  of  something  naturally 
connected  with  them.  But  the  concepts  which 
are  capable  of  being  represented  in  this 
manner  are  of  a  comparatively  low  grade  of 
generality  or  abstractness.  'To  make,'  says 
Tylor, '  is  too  abstract  an  idea  for  the  deaf- 
mute;  to  show  that  the  tailor  makes  the 
coat,  or  that  the  carpenter  makes  the  table, 
he  would  represent  the  taDor  sewing  the  coat 
and  the  carpenter  sawing  and  planing  the 
table.'  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
represent  by  natural  signs  what  is  common 
to  all  kinds  of  making  in  abstraction  from 
what  is  specific  in  this  or  that  kind  of 
making.  But  if  we  use  a  conventional  sign, 
such  as  the  word  'to  make,'  the  difficulty 
disappears. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
child  has  the  advantage  that  society  is  in 


possession  of  spoken  and  written  language, 
and  that  his  imitative  learning  is  therefore 
not  the  process  of  slow  personal  experience 
and  slower  adoption  of  means  of  expression. 
This  advantage  profoundly  modifies,  in  many 
ways,  the  child's  method  both  of  acquiring 
and  of  utilizing  the  language  function.  Con- 
nected topics(q.  v.)are  LAir6UA0E,and  Speech 
AND  ITS  Defects. 

LiiercUv/re :  the  controversy  between  Nomi- 
nalism and  Realism  (see  these  terms) 
first  brought  into  prominence  the  essential 
part  played  by  language  in  human  trains 
of  thought.  Among  the  classical  English 
psychologists  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  J.  S.  Mill 
have  made  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  subject.  See  Hobbes,  Human  Nature, 
chap,  iv  (Molesworth's  ed.  of  Works,  iv); 
Locke,  Essay,  Bk.  Ill ;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  I V . 
chaps,  iv,  V.  Among  modern  works  may  be 
mentioned  Steinthal,  Psychol,  u.  Sprach- 
wiss. ;  Yictob  Eogeb,  La  Parole  Int^rieure ; 
Taine,  On  Intelligence,  Pt.  I.  Bk.  I.  chap, 
iii ;  Mabtt,  Ueber  Sprachreflex,  Nativismus 
und  absichtliche  Sprachbildung,  in  Ytljsch. 
f.  wiss.  Philos.  (1889-92);  G.  H.  Lewes, 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  (3rd  series),  prob. 
iv;  Wabd,  art.  Psychology,  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9th  ed.),  75-7.  The  more  psychological 
aspects  are  treated  by  Stottt,  Manual  of 
Psydiol.,  Bk.  IV.  chap,  v ;  Baldwin,  Ment. 
Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  chaps,  xiv, 
§  I,  and  XV,  §  3,  and  §ocial  and  Eth.  Interpret., 
chap,  iv,  §  I ;  Moncalu,  Origine  de  la  Parole 
et  de  la  Pens^  (1899)-  (g.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Languor  [Lat.  langv>ere,  to  be  faint,  Ian  • 
guish]:  Qer,  ScMc^heit ;  YrJangueur;  Ital. 
langtiore.  A  listless  unwillingness  to  exert 
oneself;  a  form  of  depression  or  lack  of  tone 
(atonia),  with  sensations  of  fatigue,  feebleness, 
or  faintness. 

It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  depleted  con- 
ditions of  body  and  mind,  in  convalescence,  &c. 
It  also  represents  a  temperamental  charac- 
teristic ;  and  as  a  temporary  symptom  is  per- 
fectly normal  and  usual.  Atmospheric  and 
temperature  conditions  frequently  induce  the 
state  of  languor,  as  in  what  is  called  '  spring 
fever.'  (J.J0 

Lao  Tsie:  see  Obiental  Philosophy 
(China). 

La  Bochefoneanld,  Fraii90ui  VZ,  due 
dAt  Prinoa  of  Marsillao.  (1612-80.) 
Banished  from  court  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, he  returned  after  the  latter's  death. 
Lived  a  troubled  political  and  private  life, 
which  is  reflected  in  his  work  Reflexions, 
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buromigniire,  Pi«rr6.  {ilS^-^^31') 
Teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  College  d'Esquille 
in  Toulouse,  he  came  to  Paris  daring  the 
Revolution,  won  the  friendship  of  Si6yki,  and 
hecame  professor  in  the  Normal  School,  1810- 
1 3.  At  the  same  time  he  hecame  a  memher  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
Afterwards  he  lived  a  life  of  learned  seclusion 
until  his  death. 

lMrv%  [Lat  larvoy  ghost,  mask]:  Oer. 
Larve ;  Fr.  larve ;  Ital.  larva.  An  immature 
young  stage  of  an  animal,  characterised  by 
independent  self-feeding  and  the  absence  of 
functional  sexual  organs.  An  embryo  differs 
from  a  larva  primarily  in  not  having  to 
secure  its  own  food,  consequently  its  locomo- 
tive and  digestive  systems  remain  undifferen- 
tiated, whereas  in  a  larva  they  are  both  neces- 
sarily differentiated  and  functional.      (c.8.mO 

The  term  was  applied  by  Linnaeus  because 
the  young  stage  masks  or  hides  the  future 
mature  or  perfect  form  of  the  species. 

Literature:  Sjboowiok,  Zoology  (1898); 
CoMBTOCK,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  In- 
sects; MufOT,BioL  Gentralbl.,  xv.577 ;  F.  M. 
Balfoub,  Compar.  Embryol.  (1881) ;  Sib  J. 
Lubbock,  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  In- 
sects (1874);  C.  Claus,  Zoologie;  D.  Shjlbp, 
art.  Insecta,  in  Camb.  Nat.  Hist.   (C.8.M.-B.8.0.) 

IjAryiuc :  see  Speech  avd  its  Defects. 

LMMII69  Ferdinaad.  (1824-64.)  Bom  at 
Breslau,  he  was  educated  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits, but  afterwards  studied  philology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  In  1 856  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin  and  lived  as  a  private  scholar. 

ZAMdtuda  [Lat  UutUudo,  from  lauusy 
faint] :  Oer.  Miidigkeii,  MaUigheii ;  Fr.  loMt- 
iude ;  ItaL  Handhitza.  A  state  of  diminished 
vigour  of  functions  of  body  and  mind. 

The  energies  may  be  actually  weakened  by 
fatigue,  although  the  term  frequently  refers 
to  a  condition  in  which  the  sensations  of  ex- 
haustion and  weakness  are  prominent,  with 
little  actual  fatigue.  It  thus  approaches  the 
condition  of  languor.  (j.j.) 

Latency  [Lat.  laJUre^  to  lie  hidden] :  Oer. 
LaUnz;  Fr.  laienee;  Ital.  latenza.  \i)  An 
older  term  used  to  characterize  the  general 
group  of  phenomena  now  covered  by  the  term 
'subconsciousness,'  as  in  the  expressions 
'latent  knowledge,'  'latent  memories,'  &c. 
(cf.  Hamilton,  Lects.  an  Met.,  xviii,  and  his 
references).     See  Subcokbcioub. 

(a)  In  philosophy  and  in  physics:  equivalent 
to  Potential  (q.  v.) ;  especially  the  adjective 
latent.  (j.m.b.) 

Latent  Kaat:    Ger.  latente  Warme;  Fr. 


chdUur  latente ;  Ital.  cahre  latente.  Heat 
which  has  been  absorbed,  or  the  energy  of 
which  has  been  expended,  in  changing  the 
interior  constitution  of  a  body  without  altering 
its  temperature. 

Its  most  familiar  form  is  that  of  the  heat 
absorbed  while  ice  is  melting  over  a  fire. 
The  temperature  of  the  mass  (ice  +  water) 
remains  unchanged  during  the  melting,  the 
heat  absorbed  being  expended  in  the  work  of 
liquefaction.  (sjrO 

Latent  Period:  Ger.  Lat/enziauer ;  Fr. 
piriode  ^excitatien  latente,  temps  perdu  du 
mueele;  liaL  periodo  {or  tempo)  latente.  Time 
elapsing  between  stimulus  and  beginning  of 
reaction,  especially  of  a  muscle. 

The  latent  period  was  first  measured  for 
contractions  of  frog's  muscle  by  Helmholtz, 
who  found  it  to  be  about  o-oi  of  a  second. 
Tigerstedt  (1885),  by  more  delicate  apparatus, 
reduced  the  time  for  frog's  muscle  to  0-004  o^ 
a  second ;  and  Burdon-Sanderson  (1890)  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  a  muscle  changed  0*0025  of  a  second 
after  the  stimulus  had  been  applied,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  actual  change  in  the  muscle 
took  place  even  sooner  than  this,  at  prac- 
tically the  instant  of  stimulation.  Mendela- 
sohn  (1880)  estimated  the  latent  period  for 
human  muscles  at  o*oo8  of  a  second.  This  is 
probably  too  large.  Bernstein  (187 1)  has 
analysed  the  phenomenon  of  latency  by  stimu- 
lating a  muscle  directly  and  indirectly  through 
its  nerve.  The  longer  latent  period,  in  case 
of  indirect  stimulation,  led  him  to  attribute 
the  chief  loss  of  time  (o«oo2-o«oo3  of  a  second) 
to  passage  of  stimulus  through  the  end-plate 
of  the  nerve.  (c.v.hO 

Latin  and  Boholaatio  Tarminology: 
with  reference  principally  to  the  Patbibtic 
and  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  to  Thomish 
(see  those  terms).  Cf.  the  glossary  below,  and 
also  the  Latin  Inbsx  (in  vol.  ii),  where  the 
Latin  terms  thi-oughout  the  entire  work, 
including  those  mentioned  in  thia  article,  are 
alphabetically  arranged. 

(i)  Amongst  the  numerous  influences  to 
which  the  complex  terminology  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  is  due,  that  of  Aristotle  is 
notoriously  tne  most  important.  Yet  this 
influence  reached  the  scholastic  thinkers,  for 
a  long  time,  only  indirectly,  and  in  part  through 
decidedly  circuitous  paths.  Only  in  the  13th 
centary  aod  later  did  it  become  relatively 
direct.  The  other  most  prominent  extern^ 
influences  were  those  of  the  Neo-PIatonic 
philosophy,  of  the  patristic  theology  (especially 
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as  represented  by  St.  Augustine),  and  of  the 
Arabic  commentators  of  Aristotle.  But  the 
inner  development  of  the  scholastic  doctrine 
itself  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
especially  of  the  later  scholastic  vocabulary. 

(2)  A  detailed  account  of  these  various  in- 
fluences would  be  equivalent  to  a  history  of 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  school.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  outline  sketch,  which  is  here 
alone  in  question,  a  brief  mention  of  a  few 
of  the  aids  to  the  study  of  our  subject  must 
first  be  mentioned ;  and  then  the  remainder 
of  the  account  must  be  limited  to  illustrative 
selections  from  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
facts.  The  great  influence  of  the  scholastic 
upon  the  whole  of  our  modern  philosophical 
terminology,  and  the  significance  of  the  recent 
revival  of  the  Thomistic  philosophy  under 
the  influence  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  combine  to 
make  the  subject  well  worthy  of  a  fuller  study 
than  is  here  possible. 

(3)  The  terminology  of  Roman  and  medi- 
aeval philosophy  occupies,  in  Eucken's  brief 
GssehichU  der  pkilosophUchen  Terminologies 
pp.  48-78.  Prantl,  in  his  GeechickU  der 
Logik,  summarizes  the  early  Latin  adaptations 
of  Greek  terminology  (i.  511-27);  dis- 
cusses the  leagoge  of  Porphyry  (626—31), 
with  mention  of  many  of  the  terms  there 
used;  and  gives  a  similar  attention  to  Boe- 
thius  (681-721).  In  Prantl,  Bd.  ii,  where 
the  early  period  of  scholastic  logic  is  dis- 
cussed, one  may  mention  especially  the  treat- 
ment of  the  influence  of  the  Arabic  philosot)hy 
(in  Abschnitt  xvi.  297  ff.).  The  discussion 
of  Albertufi  Magnus  and  of  St.  Thomas  (in 
Bd.  iii)  is  rendered  inadequate  by  reason  of 
Prantl's  somewhat  lively  prejudices;  but 
Duns  Scotus  (202-33)  ^^  more  fairly  treated. 
Prantl's  work  ends  (in  Bd.  iv)  with  an  account 
of  the  later  scholastic  logic.  Each  volume 
has  its  separate  index,  in  which  terms  are 
duly  entered.  Amongst  the  general  histories 
of  philosophy,  that  of  Ueberweg,  especially  in 
the  latest  editions,  contains  many  useful  re- 
marks and  literary  references  bearing  upon 
the  study  of  mediaeval  usage.  Windelband's 
general  history,  while  very  sunmiary  in  its 
treatment,  is  valuable  in  this  region  by  reason 
of  the  prominence  that  it  gives  to  the  history 
of  concepts.  Weber  s  compend  is  decidedly 
less  trustworthy  in  regard  to  scholastic  doc- 
trine than  it  is  elsewhere.  Siebeck's  Oe- 
tehickie  der  Peychdogie  is  summary,  but  im- 
portant. The  monographic  literature  of  the 
history  of  scholasticism,  prepared  in  the  full 
light  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  modem  his- 


torical inquiry,  is  still  far  too  small.  One 
may  mention  at  once,  as  an  example  of  what 
is  needed,  a  recent  careful  study  of  the  work 
and  influence  of  a  single  scholastic  doctor  of  the 
12th  century — 'Die  Philosophie  des  Alanus 
de  Insulis  im  Zusammenhange  mit  den 
Anschauungen  des  12.  Jahrhunderts,  von 
M.  Baumgartner '  {Beiirdge  zur  Geeehichie  der 
FhHoeophie  des  MitteldUere,  MUnster,  1896).. 
This  monograph  contains  an  account  of  many 
of  the  most  fundamental  terms  of  the  earlier 
period  of  scholasticism,  with  summary  state- 
ments of  the  relations  between  the  thought  and 
speech  of  this  period  and  the  thought  and  speech 
of  the  greater  scholasticism  which  followed. 
No  index  of  terms  appears ;  bu\  the  detailed 
classification  of  the  material,  and  the  extended 
references  to  the  literature,  make  this  little 
volume  useful  for  the  history  of  a  considerable 
number  of  fundamental  terms.  The  numerous 
compeuds  and  expositions  of  scholastic  doc- 
trine by  modem  Catholic  writers  usually  con- 
tain a  great  many  definitions  of  terms ;  and 
it  is  therefore  never  hard,  with  such  books 
at  hand,  to  find  the  scholastic  usage  of  single 
words  and  expressions,  where  these  are  such 
as  are  at  all  common.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  school  is  fond  of  formal  definition,  and 
follows  the  tradition  of  St.  Thomas  and  of 
Socrates  in  employing  simple  and  often  homely 
illustrations  to  show  the  application  of  the 
more  doubtful  definitions.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  such  textbooks,  in  recent  times,  are 
written  almost  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Thomistic  doctrine,  and  undertake  few  dis- 
cussions of  the  varieties  either  of  usage  or  of 
opinion  within  the  history  of  scholasticism 
itself,  and  say  little  of  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
vailing and  adopted  terminology.  A  general 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  an 
occasional  mention  of  this  or  of  that  point  in 
which  the  recognized  usages  vary — such  is 
all  that  these  textbooks  commonly  find  space 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  history  of  their  terms, 
beyond  the  mere  report  of  the  Thomistic,  or, 
on  occasion,  of  the  later-established  definitions 
of  such  terms  or  usages  as  came  into  vogue 
after  St.  Thomas.  Amongst  the  summaries 
of  scholastic  philosophy,  the  great  but  un- 
finished treatise  of  Father  Harper,  The  Afeta- 
pkyeies  of  the  School  (London,  1879-84, 
3  vols.),  holds,  in  English,  the  most  important 
place,  and  contains  extensive  accounts  of  the 
meaning  of  terms  and  expressions.  A  num- 
ber of  these  accounts  are  condensed  into 
alphabeticaUy  arranged  vocabularies  at  the 
close  of  the  various  volumes.    But  Father 
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Harper,  in  some  respects,  deliberately  adapts 
his  usage  to  the  habits  of  modem  English 
readers ;  and  his  avowed  intent  to  harmonize 
some  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  apparent 
conflicts  of  his  authorities  (namely,  of  Suarez 
and  of  the  Dominican  Thomists)  renders  cer- 
tain of  his  statements  inadequate  to  the  actual 
differences  of  opinion  that  have  found  ex- 
pression in  scholastic  teaching.  Different  in 
preciEely  this  respect  is  Suarez  himself,  whose 
great  work,  Dia^ptUatUmesMetaphyaiccte  (2  vols, 
fol.,  Geneva,  16 14),  was  written  for  readers 
who  still  required  no  apology  for  the  com- 
plexities and  doubtful  disputations  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  school.  Whoever,  therefore, 
wishes  to  find  a  thesaurus  of  scholastic  dis- 
tinctions, in  the  shape  which  they  assumed 
at  the  close  of  the  whole  movement,  must 
look  directly  to  Suarez,  in  whose  work  the 
citation  of  manifold  scholastic  opinions,  and 
consequently  of  the  terminology  needed  to 
express  those  opinions,  is  carried  out  with 
the  most  scholarly  thoroughness,  yet,  as 
Eucken  remarks  (op.  cit.,  73),  with  a  real 
desire,  upon  the  part  of  Suarez,  to  avoid 
whatever  seemed  to  him  useless  complications 
of  the  technical  vocabulary.  The  treatise  of 
Suarez  is  supplied  with  elaborate  indices ;  and 
the  Index  Rerum,  in  particular,  could  be  laid 
at  the  basis  of  a  very  extended  vocabulary 
of  scholastic  expressions.  Yet  it  must  of 
course  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  treatise  of 
Suarez  is  a  textbook  of  metaphysics,  and 
not  of  theology  proper,  and  is  so  far 
limited  as  to  its  embodiment  of  the  usage  of 
the  school.  St.  Thomas's  works  have  been 
elaborately  indexed  in  the  older  editions;  and 
when  the  Papal  edition  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication is  completed,  the  final  index  of  that 
edition  may  be  expected  to  bring  much 
new  light  as  to  the  Thomistic  vocabulary. 
St.  Thomas  is  himself  accustomed,  especially 
in  the  great  Summa,  to  assume  not  too  much 
previous  knowledge  of  the  languageof  the  school 
upon  the  part  of  the  reader,  but  to  explain 
his  most  important  expressions  as  he  proceeds, 
so  that  few  great  philosophers  have  done  so 
much  as  he  has  there  done  to  furnish  a  running 
commentary  upon  their  own  work;  and  in 
the  Papal  edition,  marginal  references  often 
aid  in  the  collation  of  the  various  points  of 
this  commentary,  while  the  formal  commen- 
tary of  Cajetan  upon  the  Summa^  published 
in  the  same  edition,  adds  still  further  aid. 
But  at  best  the  complexity,  both  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  speech,  makes  St  Thomas, 
while  always  a  lucid  writer,  still  a  thinker, 
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whose  usage  is  hard  to  survey  in  its  entirety. 
In  consequence,  lexicons  of  scholastic,  and 
in  particular  of  Thomistic  usage,  have  been 
undertaken.  Of  these,  two  here  especially 
concern  us:  first,  that  of  J.  Z.  Mellinius, 
Lexicon  PeripateHctan  (Naples,  1872);  and 
secondly,  that  of  Ludwig  Schfitz,  Thonuu- 
Lexikon  (Paderbom,  1881).  The  latter  (in 
German)  is  especially  full  and  dear,  and  con- 
tains many  illustrative  citations.  The  expo- 
sitions of  Thomistic  doctrine  by  Kleutgen 
and  Werner,  and  the  general  histories  of 
scholastic  philosophy  by  Haureau  and  Stockl 
(see  the  General  Bibliography  of  PhUo9opky\ 
are  of  standard  importance,  but  may  be 
merely  mentioned  here ;  while,  of  the  shorter 
textbooks  in  English,  the  Manuals  ofCathoUe 
Fhiloeophy  (Stonyhurst  Series)  and  the  EU- 
mentary  Course  of  Christian  FkHosophy,  by 
Louis  of  Poissy  (translated  and  adapted  faj 
the  brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  New 
York,  1893),  contain,  the  one  more  extended 
discussions  of  difficult  conceptions,  the  other 
extremely  concise  and,  in  view  of  the  small 
size  of  the  book,  numerous  definitions  of 
scholastic  terms.  The  relations  of  scholastic 
to  modem  terminology  have  received  increas- 
ing attention  in  recent  literature,  although 
no  adequate  account  exists.  Baumann,  in  his 
Lehre  von  JRaum,  Zeit  und  McUhematik  in 
der  neuem  PhUosojyhie  (2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1868-9),  devotes  the  opening  section  of  his 
first  volume  (i-6f)  to  the  exposition  of  such 
terms  and  concepts  in  the  DispuUxHones  of 
Suarez  as  bear  upon  the  topics  treated  in  the 
subsequent  work.  Baumann  urges  as  his 
reason  for  this  procedure,  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  Suarez  as  a  generally  used  text- 
book during  the  period  in  which  the  early 
modern  philosophers  grew  to  maturity.  In 
the  early  poi-tion  of  his  exposition  (5-14), 
Baumann  discusses  such  general  scholastic 
terms  as  essentiay  a  priori,  materia';  while 
the  later  pages  of  the  section  in  question  pass 
to  the  concept  of  quantity,  and  to  the  more 
mathematical  terminology  of  Suarez.  Ban- 
mann's  collection  of  historical  materials,  in 
the  entire  book  mentioned,  has  been  somewhat 
unjustly  neglected.  A  number  of  the  scho- 
lastic terms  used  by  Descartes  find  their 
place  in  the  notes  to  Yeitch's  translation  of 
the  Discourse  on  Method  and  Meditations  ef 
Des  Caries  (9th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1887;  see 
274-92).  The  scholastic  elements  in  the 
thought  and  speech  of  Spinoza  have  been 
emphasized  in  an  important  essay  by  Freu- 
denthal,  '  Spinoza  und  die  Scholastik '  (in  the 
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Fhiloaopkische  AuficUzef  E.  ZelUr  gewidmet, 
Leipzig,  1887,  85  f.).  See  also,  in  the 
Arehiv  fiir  die  GeachidUe  der  PhUosophie, 
the  article  of  Siebeck,  'Ueber  die  Entstehung 
der  Termini  Natura  Natorans  and  Natura 
Natarata'  (iii.  370-8).  Other  papers  in  the 
same  Archiv  bearing  upon  scholastic  doctrine 
and  usage  are:  Siebeck,  'Zur  Psychologie 
der  Scholastik'  {Archiv  f.  Gesch.  d.  Philoa., 
i-  375-90>  518-33;  ii.  22-8,  180-92, 
4i4-25>  5i7-a5>  "i-  177-^1);  Rabus,  'Zur 
Synteresis  der  Scholastik'  (ii.  29-30).  On 
the  single,  but  important,  term  last  men- 
tioned, one  may  consult  Appel,  Die  Lthre 
der  ScholasHker  von  der  SyrUeresis  (Rostock, 
1 89 1,  OekronU  Preiseckrift),  On  the  de- 
velopment of  the  psychological  concepts  of 
scholasticism  one  may  also  compare  Werner, 
*  Der  Entwickelungsgang  der  mittelalter- 
lichen  Psychologie  von  Alcuin  bis  Albertus 
Magnus'  {Wiener  Akademie,  1876, — also 
separately  printed).  Plusanski  in  his  thesis. 
La  Philoeopkie  de  Dwm  Scot  (Paris,  1887), 
undertakes  a  study  of  an  author  recently  too 
much  neglected. 

(4)  l^e  translation  of  Greek  terms  into 
Latin,  together  with  the  difficulties  that  the 
different  character  of  the  two  languages  made 
inevitable  in  such  an  undertaking,  began 
already  with  Roman  Epicureanism,  Stoicism, 
and  Eclecticism.  The  authors  principally  in 
question  in  this  connection  are  Lucretius, 
Varro,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Quintilian.  To 
this  earlier  period  belong  such  words  as  9u6- 
stantia  and  essentia  (as  rival  translations  of 
ovo-ta),  proportio  (as  translation  of  draXoyux), 
eUmenUa  (for  elements),  forma,  materia,  de- 
finiiio,  aibsolutfjLS,  notio,  quaUtaSy  individuus, 
positio,  inteUigibilis,  sensibUis,  qtiantitas,  pos^ 
sihiliSf  tmiversaUs.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church 
added  many  new  terms ;  and  amongst  these 
writers  St.  Augustine  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. His  special  psychological  termino- 
logy was  long  of  very  great  mfluence,  and 
was  not  wholly  displaced  by  the  later  pre- 
dominance of  the  Aristotelian  terminology  (of. 
Eucken,  op.  cit.,  56).  The  logical  terminology 
of  later  times  was  greatly  under  the  influence 
of  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  (in  the  translation 
of  Boethius),  and  of  the  translations  and 
commentaries  made  by  Boethius  as  expounder 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  In  this  sense,  the 
Aristotelian  influence  determines  an  important 
portion  of  the  terminology  of  the  whole 
scholastic  period.  To  Porphyry's  treatise, 
the  Isagoge  (an  introduction  to  the  Aristo- 
telian treatise  called  the  Categories),  is  due 


the  transmission  to  the  middle  ages  of  the 
terminological  distinctions  between  genus, 
species,  differenu,  property,  and  accidmt,  in 
the  form  in  which  these  quinque  voces,  or  Jive 
words,  became  the  centre  of  tiie  early  discus- 
sions between  Nominalism  and  Realism,  and 
later  entered  into  the  standard  textbooks 
of  Logic  (see  Ueberweg,  Oesch.  d.  Philos,, 
8th  ed.,  Th.  II,  16 1-8).  Boethius  both 
translated  and  commented  upon  a  portion  of 
the  Aristotelian  logical  treatises;  and  both 
the  preservation  of  an  older  logical  termino- 
logyy  and  the  addition  of  some  new  terms,  are 
due  to  him.  Of  his  new  terms,  Prantl  names 
especially  contradictio,  disparatum,  the  fixing 
of  the  later  terminology  of  the  logical  'square 
of  oppositions,'  and  the  introduction  of  affir^ 
matio  infiniia  and  of  negatio  infinita  to  name 
the  forms  of  affirmation  and  negation  in  which 
a  negation  goes  with  the  predicate  (e.  g.  '  The 
man  is,  or  is  not,  unjust ').  The  early  period 
of  scholasticism,  up  to  the  1 2th  century  in- 
clusive, was  further  influenced  by  the  writings 
attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
by  other  Neo-Platonic  documents,  which  had 
their  effect  upon  terminology.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  Timaeus  of  Plato 
(made  by  Chalcidius  in  the  4th  century)  was 
the  only  portion  of  Plato's  writings  directly 
known  in  this  period ;  and  of  Aristotle,  apart 
from  the  portion  of  the  logical  treatises 
translated  by  Boethius,  nothing  was  accessible, 
even  in  translations,  until  the  12th  century 
itself.  To  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Arabic 
commentators  of  Aristotle,  who  became  known 
to  European  scholars  during  the  1 2th  century, 
there  are  due  a  number  of  new  terms  and 
expressions: — e.g.  quidditas  (Prantl,  ii. 
325),  intentio  (in  the  technically  scholastic 
me&uiag)iprineipium  individvutionis  (Eucken, 
68),  and  the  later  so  much  used  distinction 
between  the  universdlia  as  ante  rem,  in  re, 
and  post  rem  (Prantl,  ii.  350;  Ueberweg, 
8th  ed.,  Th.  II,  231).  The  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  first  in  very  im- 
perfect Latin  translations  made  from  the 
Arabic,  but  later  in  translations  made  directly 
from  the  original,  rapidly  reformed  the  scho- 
lastic terminology  of  the  13th  century,  which 
in  St.  Thomas  assumed  a  form  that  later 
tended,  as  the  Thomistic  influence  increased, 
to  become  the  definitive  and  official  standard 
of  scholastic  usage.  But  at  the  time,  and  for 
a  good  while  after  the  generation  of  St.  Thomas, 
rival  influences  (e.  g.  the  skill  and  authority 
of  Duns  Scotus,  Uie  later  revival  of  Nominal- 
ism, &c)  tended  to  complicate  the  situation  ; 
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and  the  later  Bcholasticisin  is  a  period  of  great 
complication,  both  in  usage  and  in  method. 
The  official  reviyal  of  the  study  of  St.  Thomas 
has  of  late  set  the  seal  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  upon  a  return  to  the  more  classic 
terminology  of  St.  Thomas. 

(5)  In  offering  a  few  examples  of  scholastic 
usage,  we  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the 
terms  for  the  fundamental  metaphysical  con- 
cepts. These,  even  before  the  Aristotelian 
period  proper,  were  already  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  Aristotelian  origin  (see  the  summary 
in  the  before-mentioned  monograph  of  Baum- 
gartner  on  Alanus  de  Inavlis,  39-69) ;  and 
tiie  Thomistic  usage  only  presents  in  a  more 
finished  form  what  had  ah*eady  been,  in  large 
measure,  prepared  by  the  discussions  up  to  the 
1 2  th  century  inclusive.  For  the  Neo-Platonic 
and  other  late  classical  terminology  already 
indirectly  represented  Aristotelian  influences ; 
and  the  translations  and  commentaries  of 
Boetliius  were  especially  interesting  to  the 
earlier  scholastics  for  their  metaphysical  sug- 
gestions. We  therefore  must  not  think  of 
Uie  Peripatetic  elements  in  the  terminology 
here  in  question  as  due  to  any  one  line  of 
tradition.  The  terms  easenUa  and  substantia, 
together  with  the  related  terms,  ens,  esse, 
realitas,  existentia,  actus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
distinctively  ontological  vocabulary,  have  their 
origin  in  part  in  Platonic  as  well  as  in 
Aristotelian  usage,  and  form  an  undoubtedly 
difficult,  not  to  say  over-wealthy,  collection  of 
terms  for  expressing  the  various  aspects  and 
types  of  Being.  Being,  as  Aristotle  already 
pointed  out,  is  a  word  of  many  meanings. 
The  scholastic  effoi'ts  to  reduce  these  and 
their  interrelationships  to  a  system  led  to 
a  number  of  relatively  new  distinctions,  es- 
pecially in  the  later  period  of  scholasticism. 
Ens,  in  the  classic  scholastic  usage,  is  em- 
ployed, like  Aristotle's  t6  Up,  as  the  term  for 
Being  in  general,  —  a  term  whose  various 
usages  are  first  distinguished,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  Aristotle's  way.  Ens  is  first 
divided  into  (i)  entitas  ret,  or  being  such  as 
belongs  to  any  object,  and  (ii)  entitas  quae 
significat  veritaiem propositioms  (Aristotle's  h> 
tt»f  oKridis),  In  the  first  sense,  ens  is  classified, 
after  Aristotle,  according  to  the  ten  categories, 
as  the  being  of  substance,  of  quality,  &c.;  and 
is  in  this  sense  also  to  be  called  cntological 
being  proper.  In  the  other  sense,  ens  is 
logical  being.  Ens  as  ontological,  and  when 
.also  definitely  regarded  as  external  to  the 
mind  that  knows  it  (extra  animam),  is  ens  in 
rerwn  natura,  or  ens  reale.     Ens  reals,  how- 


ever, may  still  be  classified  as  ens  in  acks  and 
sns  in  potentia,  according  to  a  very  well-known 
Aristotelian  doctrine.  If  ens  is  conceived  as 
belonging  to  a  fictitious  object^  real,  not 
without,  but  only  in  the  mind,  we  have  ens 
raiioms,  concerning  whose  precise  relations 
to  logical  being  the  usage  of  various  writers 
somewhat  differs  (compare  Harper,  op.  cit.,  i. 
4f ,  with  SchUtz,  Thomas'Lexikonf  s.  v.  ens). 
Ens  raiionis,  according  to  Suarez  {Disp.,  ii. 
504),  is  most  strictly  to  be  defined  as  that 
'which  is  conceived  by  the  iatellect  as  a 
being,  while  yet  in  itself  it  has  no  entity.' 
Blindness,  darkness,  the  chimera,  &c.,  are 
£BkVourite  examples  of  entities  of  this  type. 
And  logical  being,  as  just  defined,  would  of 
course  also  come  under  this  general  definition. 
But  since  logical  being,  taken  as  the  Veritas 
propositionis,  whose  form  turns  upon  the  use 
of  the  copula,  has  its  own  peculiar  character, 
distinct  from  that  of  privations,  negations, 
and  chimeras,  some  writers  (such  as  Schutz  in 
his  Lexikon)  prefer  to  speak  of  ens  rationis  as 
a  class  of  ontological  being,  and  so  as  different 
from  logical  being  proper.  In  this  case  the 
latter  is  defined  as  the  truth  of  a  statement, 
without  regard  to  the  externally  real  or 
internally  fictitious  character  of  any  object. 
In  any  case  real  ontological  being  belongs  to 
objects  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  mere  entia 
rationis,  but  either  exist  or  may  exist  outside 
of  the  mind.  Being,  tsken  ontologically,  can 
be  further  distinguished  as  to  its  usage,  in  so 
far  as  ens  (i)  may  be  taken  partidpiaUy,  as 
expressing  the  eooistence  of  the  object  whose 
ens  is  in  question ;  or  (ii)  may  be  viewed  as 
an  abstract  noun,  which  names  the  nature  or 
essence  of  the  object  in  question,  whether  or 
no  it  at  any  time  actually  exists.  Thus,  to 
say  that  a  given  object  comes  into  being,  is 
to  use  being  or  ens  in  the  .participial  sense. 
What  comes  into  being  then  and  there  exists. 
But  to  say  of  an  object,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  exists  or  no — perhaps  even  without 
regard  to  whether  it  is  a  fiction,  an  ens 
rationis  or  no — that  its  very  being  implies 
such  and  such  characters  (e.  g.  that  the  very 
being  of  a  man  requires  him  to  be  an  attttnal), 
this  is  to  use  the  term  ens  as  a  noun.  To 
take  ens  thus  as  a  noun  is  to  speak  of  the 
essentia,  quidditas,  or  natura  of  an  object 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  object. 
Any  object  taken  thus,  without  regard  to  its 
existence,  does  not,  however,  thereby  become 
an  ens  rationis ;  for  a  being  that  is  to  be  and 
is  not  yet,  or  that  was  and  is  no  longer,  has 
quidditas  or  essence,  and  has  not  existence. 
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but  still  IB  no  fiction,  and  no  mere  product  of 
the  human  intellect.  In  fact,  the  men  not 
yet  bom  have  no  existence;  but  they  have 
perfectly  real  essence, 

(6)  Like  the  participle  or  noun  ene,  the 
infinitive  form  mm,  or  in  fact  the  verb  esse  in 
all  its  forms,  has  the  same  tendency  to  a 
variety  of  meanings.  Esse  has  its  logical  use 
as  the  copula,  and  also  its  ontological  use,  as 
expressing  the  fact,  or  at  least  the  appearance, 
of  being.  But  even  when  taken  in  an  ontological 
reference,  esse  may  still  be  viewed  as  ease  in 
intellectu  (in  the  usage  which  St.  Anselm's 
discussion  of  the  ontological  proof  made 
famous),  i.e.  as  what  Thomas  calls  the  esse 
ifUentuynale ;  not  as  if  this  latter  were  always 
identical  with  the  esse  of  the  mere  fiction,  but 
in  so  far  as  esse  in  the  mind,  while  it  may 
well  represent  a  real  being  independent  of  the 
mind,  is  still  different  from  esse  in  re,  or  real 
external  being  as  such.  The  distinction 
between  essence  and  existence  also  often  finds 
its  expression  in  various  phrases  that  include 
esse.  The  word  esse,  taken  simply,  is  often 
used  (when  in  contrast  with  any  of  the  special 
terms  for  essence)  as  in  itself  sufficient  to 
express  eodstence.  More  formally  expressed 
is  the  contrast  between  esse  essentiae  and  esse 
exist&ntiae,  employed  to  name  respectively  the 
essence  and  the  existence  of  things.  This 
contrast  is  often  used  in  later  scholasticism. 
But  these  later  expressions  are  pleonastic,  as 
Suarez  {Disp.,  ii.  115)  points  out.  The  first 
of  them,  as  he  there  says,  adds  nothing  to  the 
term  essentia  beyond  the  mere  fashion  of  con- 
ception or  of  expression.  And  esse,  when 
taken  in  contrast  with  essentia,  already  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes,  in  the  opinion  of  Suarez 
and  in  the  frequent  usage  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
existence  of  things  from  their  nature  or 
essence.  Very  frequent  in  scholastic  writers 
is  the  expression  esse  in  actu  for  existence, 
and  the  explanatory  phrase  extra  causas  suas 
is  also  constantly  used  by  such  writers  to 
express  the  sense  in  which  a  created  thing 
exists.  But  of  course  the  esse  in  aetu,  or  the 
actuoKtas,  which  is  thus  attributed  to  any 
existent  thing,  implies  laying  stress  upon  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  of  reality  from  the 
one  directly  emphasized  in  the  term  esse,  when 
the  latter  is  taken  as  simply  equivalent  to 
eoeistence.  For  eocisterice,  as  such,  is  in  contrast 
with  essence;  but  actus  is  contrasted  with 
patentia.  In  brief,  then,  to  sum  up  the  truly 
important  features  of  this  overwealthy  collec- 
tion of  technical  terms  for  existence,  an  object 
is  said  to  be  real,  in  scholastic  usage,  in  so  far 


as  it  is  viewed  as  outside  of  the  knowing  mind, 
and  so  as  in  contrast  to  a  mere  idea.  It  is 
said  to  possess  esse,  or  esse  existentiae,  or  to 
be  an  existent  object,  so  far  as  it  is  taken  in 
contrast  to  its  own  mere  essence  or  guidditi/, 
or,  again,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  as  outside 
of  its  causes.  It  is  said  to  be  in  actu,  or  to 
possess  actuality,  in  so  far  as  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  potential  being  to  which  the  Aristo- 
telian metaphysic  opposes  whatever  is  a  realized 
being.  These  four  contrasts — ( i )of  the  external 
object,  with  the  object  viewed  as  in  the  mind ; 
(2^  of  the  existent  object  and  its  mere  essence  ; 
(3)  of  the  existent  thing  and  other  existent 
things  (especially  its  causes,  outside  of  which 
it  exists) ;  and  (4)  of  the  actual  thing  and  the 
merely  potential  thing — are  all  of  them 
founded  in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  and 
play  a  great  part  not  only  in  scholastic,  but 
in  all  later  metaphysical  discussions.  They 
are,  however,  seldom  very  sharply  or  per- 
manently sundered  in  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, but  they  are  emphasized,  upon  occasion, 
in  various  ways;  and  the  only  objection  to 
this  part  of  the  scholastic  vocabulary  is  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  settled  as  to  its  use  of  the 
means  for  distinguishing  the  four,  and  that 
it  has  for  all  of  them,  and  especially  for  the 
first  and  second,  a  confusing  wealth  and 
variety  of  expressions.  That  just  this  way  of 
classifying  the  ontological  expressions  is  not  to 
be  found  so  formally  emphasized  by  Aristotle 
as  are  other  classifications  is  indeed  true. 
But  it  is  not,  in  spirit,  at  all  opposed  to  his 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

(7)  Passing  from  the  terminology  of  exis- 
tence to  that  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
essence  or  nature  of  things,  we  find,  as  in  fact 
we  have  already  found,  that  here,  too,  there 
is  a  perplexing  variety  of  expressions.  The 
word  oiKTia,  in  Aristotle,  is  one  of  his  most 
puzzling  terms,  even  when  one  abstracts  from 
all  direct  reference  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
existence,  ahd  when  one  dwells  alone  upon  the 
fuUure  of  that  which  is  said,  according  to 
Aristotle's  doctrine,  to  exist.  The  scholastic 
doctors  did  much  to  clarify,  but  little  to 
simplify,  the  situation  here  iu  question.  The 
starting-point  of  the  older  scholastic  discus- 
sion of  the  term  substarUia  was,  of  course,  the 
Aristotelian  treatise  upon  the  categories. 
Sybatamtia  and  essentia  are  frequently  em- 
ployed as  synonynK>us  terms.  But  when  they 
are  distinguished,  substantia  (in  its  more 
proper  sense)  is  that  which,  whenever  it  exists 
at  fdl,  exists  in  itself,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
(namely  as  an  accident)  exists  in  another  as 
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ita  subject,  SvhsUmHa  b  also  often  spoken 
of  as  that  which  aupporta  cr  nutaiiM  tfo 
aecidenis — an  ancient  metaphor,  for  emphasiz- 
ing which  the  scholastic  doctrine  later  had  to 
pay  dear,  when  a  modem  empiricism  became 
Bospicioas  of  whatever  seemed  to  be  merely 
beneath  or  behind  the  verifiable  fiskcts.  But, 
as  a  fact,  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  substance 
is  in  general  far  more  directly  empirical  in 
its  nature  than  are  the  technical  concepts 
of  substance  prevalent,  since  the  rise  of 
modem  science,  in  the  more  speculative 
doctrines  of  recent  realism.  For  tiie  school, 
in  what  it  has  to  say  about  substance,  lays 
stress  upon  two  decidedly  empirieal  aspects 
of  the  known  world,  llie  first  is  that  the 
world  comes  to  us  differentiated  into  various 
beings  (the  substances),  each  one  of  which 
seems  to  be  relatively  independent  of  the 
others,  so  that  it  exists,  or  may  exist,  by  or 
in  itself.  The  second  aspect  is  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  facts  (namely  qualities, 
relations,  and  the  like)  which  exist,  yet  which 
cannot  exist  alone,  but  which  exist  as  belong- 
ing to  the  substances,  and  needing  the  sub- 
stances to  sustain  them.  The  latter  facts 
(the  accidents)  are,  in  language,  predicated  of 
the  substances.  In  existence,  the  accidents 
seem  to  be  only  in  the  substances.  The 
consequence  of  this  situation  is  that,  when 
one  tries  to  conceive  how  the  accidents  and 
the  substances  can  be  related  to  each  other, 
the  empirical  dependence  of  the  accidents,  for 
their  very  being,  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  accidents  of  substances  (e.  g.  the  fact  that 
colour  is  always  the  colour  of  something),  and 
the  permanence  of  the  substances  through 
many  changes  of  state  and  relation,  seem 
together  to  warrant  the  view  that  the  sub- 
stances have  some  central  or  centralizing 
nature  about  them,  whereby  they  support,  or 
carry,  the  accidents,  while  the  latter  merely 
belong  to  and  rest  upon  the  substances.  This 
view  of  substance  (whereby  it  sebms  a  sub- 
stratum) was  indeed  much  emphasized  for  the 
scholastics  by  the  speculative  problems  to 
which  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  gave 
rise.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  due  to  such 
supernatural  aspects  of  the  matter,  however, 
the  scholastic  substantia  was  far  from  assum- 
ing anywhere  nearly  the  metempirical  form 
of  Kant's  Ding  an  Sieh.  The  concept  is 
primarily  intended  not  as  a  theory  of  an 
unknown  substratum  behind  the  scenes,  but 
as  an  expression  of  the  known  fact  that  while 
things  are  found  existing  in  relatively  separ- 
able and  independent  ways,  accidents  are,  in 


the  natural  order,  incapable  of  existing 
separately.  Substances  were  distinguished, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  treatise  on  the 
categories,  into  first  substances  {individwd 
things),  and  second  substances  (genera  or 
species).  But  this  distinction  involves  no 
new  difficulties. 

(8)  Betuming,  however,  once  again  to  the 
terms  for  the  7uUu/re  of  things,  the  term 
essentia,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  equiva- 
lent to  substantia^  refers  to  the  definable 
nature  of  any  object,  to  whatever  one  of  the 
Aristotelian  categories  it  may  belong.  Even 
an  ens  rationis  might  be  conceived  as  ^  possess- 
ing, in  a  sense,  its  essence ;  but  usually  and 
properly  essentia,  in  metaphysical  discussions, 
is  used  of  beings  conceived  as  either  actual 
or  possible.  Ood  also  has  his  essence,  although, 
in  case  of  the  divine,  one  must  not  view  the 
essence  as  distinct  from  the  existence,  God 
being  the  one  reality  wherein  essence  and 
existence  are  indistinguished.  But  in  created 
beings  essence  and  existence  are  different. 
In  such  beings,  the  scholastic  doctrine  often 
defines  the  essence  as  that  which  possesses  the 
existence.  Taking  an  essence  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  existence,  we  can  still  speak  of  an 
essence  as  real  in  the  sense  above  pointed  out ; 
for  the  essence  of  an  object  that  has  been,  or 
that  is  to  be,  but  that  does  not  now  exist,  is 
BiillBomMiiDg  outside  the  mind.  In  particular, 
the  essence  of  any  object  is  thai  which  the 
definition  of  the  object  righdy  sets  forth,  or 
that  which  primarily  characterizes  this  object, 
or  that  which  we  name  when  we  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  this  object  really  is.  The 
essence,  as  defined  or  definable,  is  real,  first, 
negatively  speaking,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  self- 
contradictory,  and  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
mind ;  and  secondly,  positively  speaking,  it  is 
real  in  so  &r  as  it  can  be  produced  by  an  act 
of  divine  creation,  or  in  so  far  as,  considered 
in  itseli^  it  possesses  aptitude  for  eadstence 
(Suarez,  Dispui.,  i.  42;  Schiitz,  Thomas- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.).  For  essentia  the  words  quid- 
ditas  and  natura  are  often  used,  as  well  as, 
upon  occasion,  the  word  substantia  ('uno 
modo,'  says  St.  Thomas,  Summa  Thedog.,  i, 
Quaest.  29,  art.  2, '  dicitur  substantia  quidditas 
rei,  quam  significat  definitio, . . .  quam  quidem 
substantiam  Oraeci  ovxriav  vocant,  quod  nos 
essentiam  dicere  possumus').  The  word 
quidditas,  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Arabian  commentators,  is  used 
quite  synonymously  with  essentia.  Hatu/ra, 
a  word  of  manifold  meaning,  like  the  Greek 
original  from  which  it  is  derived,  has  as  its 
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principal  technical  sense  (Harper,  op.  cit., 
i.  46)  '  the  principle  of  operation,  or  of  the 
tendency  of  each  thing  towards  its  constitu- 
tive end'  (cf.  Thomat-Lexikonf  s.  v.).  And 
since  natural  things  are  (for  the  Peripatetic 
view)  the  products  of  operations  directed 
towards  ends,  and  since  the  end  of  these 
operations  is  the  realization  of  some  essence, 
natv/ra  and  essentia  can  be  thus  identified, 
despite  their  difference  of  primary  meaning. 
For  the  concept  of  essence,  St.  Thomas  also 
uses  the  expressions  quod  est  and  quad  quid 
esiy  and  the  essence  can  also  be  identified 
with  the /orm,  except  in  the  case  of  substances 
which  are  compounded  of  form  and  matter. 
In  these  substances  the  matter  also  belongs  to 
the  essence. 

(9)  In  beings  supposed  to  be  real,  the  scho- 
lastic doctrine  distinguishes,  after  Aristotle, 
(a)  the  formal  and  the  material  aspects,  and 
(5)  the  potentia  and  the  actus.  Notable,  how- 
ever, in  the  scholastic  terminology,  is  the 
tendency  to  use  these  familiar  Peripatetic 
terms  as  the  basis  for  derivatives  and  usages 
which  go  beyond  the  original  Aristoteluin 
usage.  Materia  itself,  as  that  otU  of  which 
anything  may  come  to  be  formed,  is  called, 
in  its  principal  Aristotelian  sense,  the  materia 
ex  qua.  In  this  sense  materia  is  in  potentia 
with  reference  to  that  which  may  be  formed 
out  of  it,  while  form  is  the  actus,  the  attain- 
ment, which  realizes  the  matter.  Materia  is 
divided  in  various  ways,  e.g.  into  materia 
communis  and  materia  signata.  The  former 
is  that  out  of  which  any  member  of  a  given 
species  may  come  to  be,  in  such  wise  that 
this  materia  is  common  to  all  members  of  the 
species.  The  materia  signata  is  the  quantified 
or  spatially  determinate  materia  which  is 
peculiar  to  a  single  corporeal  individual; 
in  St.  Thomas's  doctrine,  the  materia  signata 
is  the  prindpium  individuationis,  or  that 
whereby  an  individual  is  distinguished  from 
others  of  its  species,  in  case  of  all  the 
corjyoreal  individuals  (but  not  in  case  of 
wholly  incorporeal  beings).  Materia  is  fur- 
ther divided  into  materia  irUelUgibilis  and 
materia  sensibilist  &c.  But  the  same  term 
materia,  in  a  transferred  sense,  comes  to  be 
used  for  any  object  towards  which  a  given 
activity  or  power  is  directed;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
distinction  between  matter  and  form  can  be 
applied  to  various  grades  or  types  of  beings, 
one  has  a  complex  series  of  meanings  of  the 
two  terms  which  Harper  summarizes  (op.  cit., 
ii.  750-1).     Thus  quantity  is  the  matter  of 


figure,  free-will  the  matter  of  the  moral  act; 
bodies  are  the  matter  towards  which  sense- 
activities  are  directed;  facts  are  the  matter 
of  history,  &c.  The  well-known  and  manifold 
modem  popular  uses  of  the  ancient  Aristo- 
telian contrast  between  Form  and  Matter 
have  thus  been  developed  out  of  a  scholastic 
usage,  which  tended  constantly  more  and  more 
to  diversify  Aristotle's  already  extremely 
complex  way  of  employing  the  terms.  The 
term  forma,  used  not  merely  in  its  direct 
antithesis  to  materia,  but  by  itself,  tends 
also  to  a  great  variety  of  applications.  Thus 
forma  exemplaris  is  the  type-model  of  an 
object  as  thought  or  reason  may  possess  it ; 
forma  individualis  is  a  form  that,  when  it  is 
united  with  matter,  constitutes  an  individual ; 
the  angels  are  called  former  suhaistentes — 
forms  or  essences  existing  by  themselves,  apart 
from  matter,  &c,  Schiitz,  in  the  Thomas- 
Lexikon,  enumerates  twenty-seven  of  these 
various  special  uses  of  forma  with  an  adjective 
or  other  modifying  expression  attached.  In 
general,  the  scholastic  use  of  the  distinction 
between  form  and  matter  tended,  despite  the 
close  connection  of  the  two,  to  make  the  two 
terms  not  mere  correlatives,  but  relatively 
separable  terms,  and  to  give  to  each  of  the 
two  manifold  new,  and  often  greatly  trans- 
ferred, applications.  Hereby  what  was  origi- 
nally a  distinction  of  aspects  tended  to  be- 
come more  decidedly  than  in  Aristotle  a 
division  of  the  world  into  the  spheres  of 
different  real  principles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  numerous  applications  of  the  same  dis- 
tinction often  also  tended,  by  reason  of  the 
unity  of  the  terminology,  to  restore  a  sense 
of  the  connectedness  of  various  facts ;  and  the 
extreme  dualism,  which  later  became  so  pro- 
minent in  the  European  thinking  of  the 
17th  century,  is  indeed  foreign  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  scholasticism. 

(10)  The  adjectives/ormaZt«  and  motertoZM, 
the  adverbs  formaliter  and  materialiter,  are 
typical  examples,  in  scholastic  usage,  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  process  as  the  terms 
form  and  matter  in  general  illustrate.  A 
highly  technical  and  often  convenient,  but 
dangerously  flexible,  employment  of  these 
modifying  words  results.  In  Harper's  sum- 
mary (loc.  cit.,  752-4),  a  number  of  the  most 
frequent  of  these  usages  are  brought  together. 
Thus,  the  formal  object  of  an  activity  or  a 
power  (e.g.  of  sight)  is  the  object  that  is 
adapted  to  or  is^^  to  become  such  an  object 
(e.g.  colour  is  the  formal  object  of  sight). 
But  the  material  object  is  the  object  viewed 
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in  itsdff  and  not  taken  as  possessed  of  such 
aptitude.  Thus  the  maUrial  dtjeet  of  an  act 
of  vision  may  be  something  that  is  heavy} 
while,  as  heavy  object,  it  would  be  the  formal 
object  of  the  various  sense-processes  by  which 
we  directly  test  its  weight.  An  act  contrary  to 
moral  law  is  a  maUridl  sin  when  ignorantly, 
and  therefore  innocently,  committed ;  it  is  a 
formal  sin  if  knowingly  committed.  In  con- 
sequence '  an  act  materially  bad  may  be  for- 
mally good.'  In  a  concept,  one  can  distin- 
guish between  what  is  fvrmaSLy  and  what  is 
maUriaXly  part  of  the  concept;  and  in  this 
sense  Harper  points  out  that  'possible  essence 
is  formally  negative  and  conceptual ;  materially 
it  does  not  differ  from  existing  essence.'  But 
the  further  developments  of  this  distinction 
may  easily  tend  to  become,  as  one  may  venture 
to  say, '  formally '  exact,  but '  materially '  very 
arbitrary  and  unenlightening.  And  this  has 
been  the  result  in  the  familiar  modem  popular 
usage  of  all  such  expressions. 

(ii)  Amongst  the  names  for  the  actually 
existent  beings,  the  scholastic  terminology 
possessed  an  interesting  group  of  terms: 
Svhsistentia,  wbsistere,  persona,  hypostasii, 
tndividuum,  the  adjective  individit/us,  the 
abstract  noxmindividuatio,  mbstanHa  separata, 
the  later  (Scotistic)  term  haeeceitas,  and  still 
others — all  of  which  have  in  common  that 
they  were  developed  for  the  sake  of  defining 
some  aspect  of  the  nature  of  the  individual 
beings  of  some  grade,  high  or  low.  In  so  far 
as  any  substance  exists  alone  and  in  itself,  it 
subsists;  and  subsistentia  is  a  term  for  ex- 
pressing the  sort  of  existence  especially  due 
to  substances.  A  subsistent  being  of  rational 
gi-ade  is  a  persona,  or  an  hyjiotiasis  (St. 
Thomas,  Swnma  Theolog.,  P.  I.  Q.  29);  any 
subsistent  being  is  an  individual.  As  such 
it  is  within  itself  undivided;  it  is  distinct 
from  any  other  individual ;  and  it  has  a  form 
of  being  incommunicable  to  any  other.  The 
last  of  these  characteristics  of  the  individual 
being  led  to  an  especially  difficult  series  of 
discussions,  in  later  scholasticism,  as  to  the 
principium  individuationis,  i.  e.  as  to  the 
metaphysical  means  whereby  there  is  secured 
to  every  being  a  nature  that  no  other  being 
can  conceivably  possess.  It  was  to  this  in- 
communicable nature  that  Duns  Scotus  ap- 
plied the  term  haeecdtas,  and  this  term  was 
later  generally  used.  The  theological  use  of 
the  terms  persona  and  hypostasis  is  very  well 
known ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity,  the  relations  of  persona,  «u6- 
skmtia,  and    essentia,   as    applied    to    God. 


become  of  the  most  critical  importance.  A 
substantia  separata  is  one  that,  by  its  nature, 
is  a  truly  spiritual  substance,  having  no  com- 
merce with  matter.  Man's  soul  is  no  such 
substance,  but  by  nature  has  a  tenden^  or 
inclinatio  to  an  individual  body. 

(12}  After  these  examples  of  the  metaphy- 
sical terminology,  a  few  instances  must  be 
mentioned  of  the  vocabulary  relating  to 
thought,  knowledge,  and  ideas,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  objects.  That  the  traditional  vocabu- 
lary of  formal  logic  is  in  the  main  of 
scholastic  authorship  is  well  known,  although 
we  have  also  seen  how  far  back  lies  the 
historical  origin  of  this  vocabulaiy.  The 
scholastic  epistemology  is  that  of  Aristotle, 
rendered  simpler  and  sharper  in  outline,  and 
intermingled,  upon  occasion,  with  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  elements.  The  discussion  as  to  the 
nature  of  Universals  is  one  of  the  oftenest 
mentioned  features  of  the  scholastic  move- 
ment; and  comparatively  familiar  is  the 
terminology  in  which  was  expressed  the  classic 
solution  of  the  difficulty  during  the  great 
period  of  scholastic  philosophy.  As  before 
pointed  out,  this  terminology  has  its  origin 
with  the  Arabian  philosophers.  Universals, 
according  to  this  distinction,  have  their  heang, 
ante  rem,  in  the  mind  or  intent  of  the  divine 
source  of  the  universe,  in  re,  in  bo  far  as  the 
general  nature  is  in  the  existent  individual, 
and  post  rem,  in  so  far  as  the  intellect,  by  an 
abstraction  from  the  individuality  of  a  thing 
known,  rediscovers  the  divine  type  through 
a  contemplation  of  its  expression  in  individual 
form.  This  solution,  as  PrantI  points  out, 
became  almost  common  property  in  the  13th 
century,  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  either 
to  Albertus  Magnus,  or  to  his  disciple,  St. 
Thomas.  The  five  u>ords  (quinque  voces), 
genus,  species,  &c.,  above  referred  to,  and  the 
rest  of  the  regular  vocabulary  of  the  logic 
textbooks,  need  not  here  be  in  particidar 
discussed. 

(13)  The  contrast  between  what  belongs  to 
the  mind — ^to  the  process  of  knowledge,  to 
ideas,  to  the  reason — and  what  belongs  to  the 
external  isjcis,  or  to  the  u)orld, .  divine  or 
created,  beyond  the  human  mind,  receives  ridi 
expression  in  scholastic  doctrine.  Here  a  full 
account  would  involve  the  exposition  both  of 
the  scholastic  psychology,  and  of  the  whole 
theory  of  knowledge  in  question.  Only  a  few 
terms  can  be  mentioned.  The  modem 
terminological  opposition  between  the  objective 
and  subjective  had,  in  this  particular  form,  its 
origin  in  the  i8th  century,  and   came  into 
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general  use  only  since  Kant.  The  terms  are 
old ;  their  precise  present  application  is  very 
recent.  The  school  expressed  the  contrast  in 
question  otherwise,  and  employed  the  terms 
iuJbject  and  object  with  a  different  and  older 
connotation,  which,  however,  we  still  also 
in  part  retain.  S%ibieet/wn^  in  St.  Thomas,  is 
either  used  for  the  subfeei  of  a  proposition,  or 
as  equivalent  to  substantia,  or  in  the  sense  of 
the  topic  of  a  discussion,  or  of  a  science.  This 
usage  is,  of  course,  modelled  after  the  Aristo- 
telian, and  is  not  wholly  strange  to  us  to-day. 
Obiectwn,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
already  mentioned  contrast  hetween  formal 
and  material  object,  is  that  with  which  any 
process  or  activity  is  concerned^  or  in  which  it 
terminates*  Such  an  ohject  may  he,  of  course, 
that  with  which  our  knowledge  is  concerned, 
since  knowing  is  also  a  process  or  an  activity. 
And  so  far,  of  course,  the  object  of  knowledge 
may  be  either  a  mental  fact,  or,  on  the  other 
hfl^d,  the  known  external  fact  itself  (just  as 
in  the  modem  usage).  So  here,  too,  the 
Thomistic-Aristotelian  usage  has  much  in 
common  with  ours.  But  in  later  scholastic 
usage  (namely  from  Duns  Scotus  onwards) 
we  meet  with  an  opposition  between  the 
terms  subjective  and  objective  (and  the  various 
cognate  expressions),  which  has  its  foundation 
in  the  former  usage,  but  which  has  a  new 
technical  importance.  This  usage  is  explained 
by  Prantl  (iii.  308,  note)  thus : — '  Subiectivum 
means  that  which  relates  to  the  subjects  of 
judgments,  that  is,  to  the  concrete  facts  about 
which  one  thinks  {Oegenstdnde  des  Denkens) ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  obiectum  means  what 
is  involved  merely  in  obiicere,  that  is,  in  the 
act  of  bringing  before  the  mind ;  and  obieetivum 
falls  to  the  account  of  the  mind  before  which 
the  fact  is  brought.'  This  usage  is,  in  the 
main,  directly  opposite  to  our  own  at 
the  present  day.  In  one  of  the  Opuscula 
attributed  to  Thomas,  but  of  questionable 
authenticity,  the  same  usage  occurs  (Prantl, 
iii.  293).  Suarez  {Disp.  i.  31),  in  discussing 
the  nature  of  our  conception  of  being,  states 
very  clearly  the  definition  of  a  conceptus 
obiectivus,  which  he  here  opposes  to  concepttts 
formalist  the  distinction  being,  as  he  points 
out,  a  well-known  one  {vulgaris  distinctio). 
The  conMptus  formalis  is  the  mental  act  or 
process  itself  whereby  we  get  before  us  the 
idea,  say,  of  a  man.  It  is  called  formalis, 
Suarez  continues,  perhaps  because  it  is  an 
ultima  forma  mentis,  i.  e.  a  type  of  mental 
product,  a  Vorstdlung,  a  state  of  mind,  a  fact 
belonging  to  the  formal  life  of  the  intellect 


In  this  sense  the  conceptus  formalis  is  the 
idea  taken  as  an  actual  psychical  occurrence, 
or  product,  or  possession — as  a  way  of  conceiv- 
ing of  the  object— or  as  the  offspring  of  the 
mind,  veluti  proles  mentis—or  as  the  more 
permanent  acquisition  of  the  mind  that  has  it. 
But  the  concepttu  Mectivus  is  that  which  we 
ourselves  mean  to  conceive,  or  intCTid  to  get 
before  our  minds^  when  we  think  of  a  man. 
It  is  the  obiectum  et  materia  circa  quam 
versatur  formalis  conceptio ;  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  topic  of  this  whole  business  of 
conceiving  man  as  man.  Since  Averroes, 
Suarez  continues,  many  have  called  this 
conceptus  obieetivum  the  intentio  intelUcta — ^the 
meaning  or  intent  of  the  mind.  (As  a  fact 
the  term  intentio  is  the  one  generally  used  by 
St.  Thomas  in  this  connection.)  Suarez  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  conceptus  formalis  is  always 
a  vera  and  positiva  res — an  actual  mental 
occurrence  or  possession;  but  the  conc^us 
obiectivus  may  have  as  its  content  a  mere  ens 
raHonis  (e.g.  blindness,  darkness,  or  a  chimera). 
If  one  attempts  to  think  of  nothing,  the 
conceptus  formalis  is  still  an  actual  and 
positive  state  of  mind,  but  the  conceptus 
obiectivus  is  wholly  negative,  and  contains  no 
entity.  In  the  same  way,  when  one  conceives 
of  any  vmversoLl,  the  conceptus  formalis  is 
itself  an  individual  &ct,  and  the  universal,  as 
such,  belongs  merely  to  the  intentio.  The 
usage  of  obiectivus  here  in  question  does  not 
perfectly  correspond  to  the  ordinary  sense 
either  of  objective  or  of  subjective  of  post- 
Kantian  usage;  for  the  conceptus  formalis 
here  defined  might  be  viewed,  in  the  post- 
Kantian  sense,  as  either  subjective  (in  so  &r  as 
it  is  a  menial  fact)  or  objective,  in  so  &r  as  it 
stands  for  the  actual  psychical  occurrence  or 
possession  which  retains  its  own  type  of 
actuality,  despite  the  possible  vacuity  or 
absence  of  its  intended  meaning,  or,  as  we 
should  now  often  say,  despite  the  failure  of 
the  subjective  intent  of  the  one  whose  idea  this 
is.  While  then  it  is  misleading  to  say  that 
the  terms  subjective  and  objective  have  merely 
changed  places  in  the  transition  to  the 
modem  usage,  it  is  true  that  the  foregoing 
account,  as  given  by  Prantl,  sufficiently 
indicates  why,  especially  in  later  scholastic 
usage,  and  in  the  17th  century,  the  adjective 
obiectivus  came  to  be  so  frequently  used 
precisely  as  we  now  should  employ  the 
opposed  word  subjective,  namely  to  characterize 
anything  in  so  far  as  it  is  within  or  before  the 
mind,  or  especially  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  object, 
topic,  creation,    or    figment,    of    a    mental 
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intention.  The  use  of  mdjectwe  to  cbaracterize 
the  external  fihct,  especially  the  suhstantial 
fact,  has  likewise  its  perfectly  obvious  basis 
in  the  original  Aristotelian  meaning  of  the 
corresponding  word.  And  the  link  between 
the  sdiolastic  and  our  usage  of  this  term  is 
obviously  determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
mind,  or  the  self,  is  itself  conceived  as  a 
eubstance,  and  so  (in  the  older  sense)  as 
a  euJbjeet,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  states, 
tfuJbjecUve  (in  the  post-Kantian  sense)  because 
they  thus  belong  to  a  eubjeet^  can  also  be 
taken  as  having  the  value  which  the  scholas- 
tics, as  we  have  now  seen,  often  called 
inieniumaly  or  also  objective.  Very  common, 
in  later  scholasticism,  is  the  employment  of 
formaiie  in  the  sense  of  our  modem  objective, 
and  as  the  opponent  of  the  scholastic  cbUeiivue, 
Here  the  obvious  sense  is  that  since,  as 
St.  Thomas  says,  and  as  the  whole  Peripatetic 
doctrine  teaches,  forma  per  $e  ipsam  Jaeit 
rem  eeee  in  acta  (or,  as  it  is  often  expressed, 
a  form  i$  an  ad),  formal  exieteneef  or  formal 
being,  can  be  identified  with  real  or  with 
exiiUnt  being,  for  the  purposes  of  most 
discussions,  and  despite  the  above-mentioned 
distinctions  between  aehialitff,  existence,  and 
reality  (see  §  6).  That  these  later  scholastic 
usages  are  the  constant  ones  in  Descartes 
and  Spinoza  is  a  generally  known  fact 
(see  also  on  the  whole  series  of  distinctions, 
Veitch  on  Descartes,  in  his  op.  cit,  283-6). 
Meanwhile,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  is 
indeed  a  sense  in  which  formal,  even  when 
opposed  to  obieetivua,  may  still  admit  of  the 
translation  by  the  modem  uee  of  eubjective. 
So  Harper  (op.  cit.,  i.  579)  translates  the  con- 
eeptue  formaiie  of  Suarez  by  subjective  concept, 
and  interprets  the  latter  expression,  in  the 
now  usual  sense  of  subjective,  as  'the  idea 
which  is  formed  in  the  subject  (the  man  who 
is  thinking).'  In  brief,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  distinction  here  in  question,  no  abso- 
lutely sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
scholastic  and  the  modem  usage,  marked  as 
is,  in  some  cases,  the  contrast 

(14)  The  term  inlentio,  now  several  times 
exemplified,  means,  in  its  primary  sense, 
intent,  purpose,  or  intention,  as  we  ordinarily 
use  Uie  word.  In  a  somewhat  transferred 
sense,  it  is  employed  for  attention  (see 
examples  in  Schtttz,  Thomas-Lexikon,  s.v.). 
In  a  still  more  technical  sense  it  is  a  repre- 
sentative mental  image,  idea,  or  meaning, 
particularly  the  last  (as  in  the  passage  just 
cited  from  Suarez).  St.  Thomas  sometimes 
uses  intentio  in  its  intellectual  significance,  as 


quite  synonymous  with  ratio  in  the  sense  of 
concept.     With  the  intentio  of  the  intellect  as 
the  deliberate  or  definitive  meaning,  result- 
ing   from    the    operation  of  the    intellect, 
is  contrasted   the    species  intdHgibUis,  the 
natural    and   primary   abstraction   that   the 
intellect    first    makes  when  it  knows    any 
general  nature  of  things  (see  the  quotation 
made  by  Schiitz  to  illustrate  this  difference) ; 
but  both  the  intentio  of  the  intellect  and  the 
species  inteUigihilis  are  names  for  intellectual 
states    having    a    representative    meaning — 
representations  in  l£e  mind  of  intelligible 
objects  external  to  the  mind.     And  just  as 
there    is  the  species   tnteUigibiUs,  and    the 
intentio  upon  the  intellectual  level,  so,  since 
sense    also,   in    its    own  way  and    degree, 
represents  the  forms  of  objects,  the  scholastic 
theory  speaks  of  the  species  sensibilis,  and, 
especially  in  later  scholasticism,  of  the  species 
sensibilis  intentUmaUs,  or  representative  sen- 
SW3US  idea  of  the  object.    Species,  in  general,  is 
used,  in  the   epistemclogical  discussions  of 
scholasticism,  for  the  form  of  an  object  in  so 
far  as  this  form  is  cognitively  represented, 
whether  by  sense  or  by  intellect;  and  thus 
species  and  intentio  come  to  possess  intimately 
related     meanings,    while     intentionalis    is 
especially  the  adjective  to  express  mentaUy 
representative,    or  sometimes    representative 
taken    more    in    general.      The    distinction 
between  first  and    second    intentions   is  a 
familiar  one.     The  first    intention  {jntentio 
prifna)  is  the  concept  as  primarily  formed  by 
the  mind.    Its  object  is  the  reality  external 
to  the  mind.    The  intentio  secunda  or  second 
intention  is  the  logically  r^lex  concept,  i.e. 
the  concept  which  has  the  logical  law  or  form 
of  thought,  or  of  any  thought,  for  its  object. 
Its  object  is  therefore  in  the  mind,  and  has 
no  reality  beyond.    This  distinction  is  due  to 
Avicenna,  and,  from  the  time  of  Albertus 
Magnus  on,  played  a  great  part  in  all  the 
logical    discussions    of    later    scholasticism 
(see    Prantl,  ii.   321,   iii.  91,  and    further 
passages  in  the  index  to    that    and    later 
volumes). 

(15)  These  illustrations  of  the  metaphysical 
and  psychological  vocabulary  of  scholasticism 
tend  to  throw  the  sort  of  light  upon  the 
origin,  and  the  general  character  of  this 
terminology,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  a 
general  article  upon  terminology  to  give. 
The  central  character  of  the  whole  scholastic 
vocabulary  remains  its  elaborate  use  of 
distinctions.  The  method  of  distinctions  had 
already  been  carried  fiir  by  Aristotle.     He 
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used  it  (see  Obeek  Tebbonoloot)  to  solve 
apparent  contradictionSy  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  synthetic  views  of  his  world. 
Scholasticism  made  the  method  of  distinctions 
more  and  more  an  ideal.  Hereby  the  complex 
problems  of  theology,  and  the  sdways  serious 
tasks  of  defining,  avoiding,  and  disarming 
heresies,  were  brought  within  the  range  of 
what  seemed  to  those  concerned  a  highly 
exact  method.  The  result,  whatever  its 
speculative  value,  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  history  of  philosophical  language. 
For  literature  see  section  (3)  above. 

GLOSS  ART. 

[The  figures  refer  to  the  BectionB  of  this  article. 
See  abo  the  fuller  Latin  Iimxx  referred  to  at  the 
beguming  of  thia  topic. 

AbeolutuB,  4 :  AssoLaTi  (q.  v.). 
Aocidens,  4 :  Esssiccs,  and  Substakgi. 
Aotnalitas,  6. 

Actus,  5,  9  :  AcmviTT  (q.  t.). 
Affirmatio  (infinite),  4. 

Conceptui  (and  in  phruee),  13. 
Contradictio,  4 :  CoNTBADionoN  (q.  ▼.). 

Definitio,  4 :  DimnrioN  (q.  v.). 
Differentia,  4 :  see  DironriON. 
Disparatum,  4 :  Disfabatk  (q.  ▼.). 

Elementa,  4. 

Ens  (and  in  phrases),  5 :  of.  Ehtitt,  and  Beino. 

Entitas  (and  in  phrases),  5. 

Esse  (and  in  phrases),  5,  6  :  BiiNO  (q.  ▼.) ;  cf.  Exis- 

TINCX. 

Essentia,  5  (pinria),  4,  7,  8. 
Existentia,  5  :  Ezistkkgi  (q.  ▼.). 

Forma  (and  in  phrases),  4,  9, 10  :  form ;  cf.  Mattsb 

andFobm. 
Formalis,  10. 
Formalitar,  10. 

Grenus,  4 :  Gsmrs  (q.  v.). 

Haecoeitas,  11. 
Hypostasis,  11. 

Inclinatio,  11. 

Lidividuatio,  1 1 :  Individuation ;  see  Individual. 
Individuum  (and  -us),  4,  1 1 :  iNDivmuAL  (q.  ▼.). 
Intelligibilis,  4 :  Intelligible. 

Intentio  (and  in  phrases),  4,  13,  14 :  Intbntion  (in 
philosophy,  q.  v.)  ;  d  Intxht,  and  Mbanino. 

Materia  (and  in  phrases),  4,  9,  10  :  Mattbb  (q.  ▼.)  ; 

cf.  Mattbb  and  Fobm. 
Materialis,  10:  cf.  Mattbb. 
Materialiter,  10  :  cf.  Mattbb. 

Natura,  8 :  Natubb  (q.  v.). 
Negatio  (infinita),  4 :  cf.  Nboativb. 
Notio,  4 :  Notion  (q.  v.),  Congbft  (q.  ▼.)• 

Obieetum  (and  -tiyum),  13  :  Objbot  (q.  v.). 

Persona,  ix  :  Pbb80N  (q.v.). 

Positio,  4 :  Position  (q.  v.). 

Possibilis,  4 :  Possiblb  (q.  ▼.). 

Potentia,  9  :  cf.  Potbntial. 

Principium  Individuationis,  4,  9,  11 :    see  Indivi- 

SUATIO. 


Property,  4. 

Proportio  {(iyoKoyia),  4 :  Analoot  (q.  ▼.)• 

Qualitas,  4:  Quality  (q.T.). 
Qoantitas,  4 :  Quantity  (q.  v.). 
Quidditas,  4,  5 :  Quiddity  (q.v.). 
Quinque  voces,  4. 
Quod  est  and  quod  quid  est,  8. 

Katio,  14 :  cf.  Ratio,  and  Concbft. 
Bealitas,  5 :  Bbalitt  (q.  v.). 

Sensibilis,  4 :  Sensuous  (q.  v.). 

Spedee  (and  in  phrases),  4,  14  :  cf.  Dbfinition. 

Subiectum  (and  -tivum),  3 :  Subjbot  (q.  v.). 

Subsistentia,  11. 

Subsistere,  11. 

Substantia,  5  (obata),  4,  7,  8,  11  :  Substancb  (q.  v.). 

Universalia  (ante  rem,  in  re,  post  rem),  4,  la :    cf. 

Univbbsal. 
Universalis,  4 :  Univbbsal  (q.  v.). 

Veritas  propositionis,  5.  (J.R.) 

LatJtndlnariMiiwn  [Lat.  latiiudoy 
breadth]:  Qex.  LcUitvdiriarianismus ;  Yt.laii- 
tucUnaritme]  Ital.  toUerarUismo  (suggested — 
£.M.)  The  doctrine  of  a  body  of  English 
churchmen  of  the  17th  century  who  sought 
a  modtia  vivendt  between  Dissenters  and 
the  Church  of  England  by  emphasizing  only 
common  grounds  of  belief,  and,  while  ad- 
hering to  the  Episcopal  form  of  government 
and  ritual,  yet  denying  its  divine  origin  and 
authority.  In  general,  a  latitudinarian  is  one 
who  exercises  a  breadth  of  view  and  of  tolera- 
tion which  verges  on  indifference. 

Literaiure  (on  ecclesiastical  latitudinarian- 
ism):  TuLLOCH,  Rational  Theol.  and  Christ. 
Philos.  in  the  17th  Cent.  (1872);  Chttb- 
TON,  Latitudinarianism  from  1671  to  1787 

(l86l).  (A.T.O.) 

Langhixig  Philosopher  (the) :  see  Demo- 
CBiTus,  and  Pbb-Sooratic  Philosophy. 

Law  [ME.  laioe,  Lat.  lex]:  Gkr.  Gesetz; 
Fr.  lot;  Ital.  legge.  Any  formulation  of 
sequences  which  from  demonstration,  experi- 
mental proof,  successful  application,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  is  accepted  as  having  the 
highest  degree  of  probability. 

Since  conviction  based  on  the  highest  degree 
of  probability  expresses  practical  certainty, 
this  definition  of  law  escapes  the  discussion 
of  the  absolute  validity  of  laws  of  nature 
and  of  other  empirical  determinations.  The 
laws  which  are  based  on  observation  rest 
upon  the  principle  of  Ukifobmitt  of  Natitbb 
(q.v.);  and  ^at  principle  expresses  the 
highest  degree  of  probability — ^an  assumption 
indeed  upon  which  the  law  of  probability 
itself  rests.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
the  law  of  causation — or  other  law  having 
grounds  of  universality  apart  from  those  of 
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empirical  obeervation — may  rest  upon  besides, 
as  guarantee  of  its  holding  good,  it  is  yet 
true  that  it  also  has  the  highest  degree 
of  probability.  The  law  of  universal  causa- 
tion, therefore,  which  rests  upon  what  is 
called  necessity,  no  less  than  the  principles 
of  mechanical  and  physical  science,  which 
rest  upon  experimental  proof  and  assume 
uniformity  of  nature,  comes  under  the  formula 
of  the  definition. 

This  aspect  of  law,  which  may  be  described 
as  law  'n  its  theoretical  or  logical  aspect,  is 
contrasti  1  wi  h  the  modal  and  legal  aspects  of 
the  same  term — what  may  be  called  law  of 
action  or  practice,  or  law  in  its  practical 
aspect  In  the  latter  the  determination  of 
conduct  with  reference  to  a  prescription, 
requirement,  or  ideal,  makes  appeal  essentially 
to  persons  as  such,  for  recognition  and  obedi- 
ence; in  the  sphere  of  the  theoretical,  how- 
ever, this  appeal  is  not  present  except  in  the 
general  sense  which  is  true  of  all  knowledge, 
i.  e.  that  being  true,  such  laws  must  be  allowed 
for  and  observed.  In  the  one  case,  the 
penalty  is  what  has  been  called  natural,  and 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  effect ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
modal  or  legal,  and  is  called  Saxgtion  (q.  v.). 
Cf.  the  other  topics  Law  (jural  and  moral). 

The  ordinary  warning  against  making  law 
something  apart  from  the  sequences  which  it 
formulates  may  be  repeat^ed  here.  Natural 
events  cannot  be  said  strictly  to  obey  law; 
rather  they  establish  and  illustrate  law  by 
their  behaviour.  The  law  is  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  certain  observed  ways  of  behaviour,  and 
the  law  cannot  have  any  meaning  except  as 
formulating  aspects  of  phenomenal  existence. 

As  to  applying  the  term  law  to  formula- 
tions of  less  than  the  highest  degree  of 
probability,  scientific  usage  does  not  sanction 
it.  Law  is  commonlv  compared  with  Htfo- 
THB6I8  and  Theory  (see  those  terms)  just  in 
this,  that  these  latter  terms  carry  less  than 
the  highest  probability,  and  are  still  in  wait- 
ing for  the  demonstration,  crucial  testing,  or 
final  observation  which,  by  conferring  what 
amounts  to  certainty,  raises  them  to  the  dignity 
of  law. 

On  the  logical  aspects  of  the  topic,  see 
Laws  ov  Thought,  and  Pbinciplb.  (j.m.b.) 
(economic) :  see  Ecokomic  Law. 
(jural) :  Ger.  Geseiz ;  Fr.  loi,  droit ; 
Ital.  legge,  diriUo.  A  rule  of  action,  declared 
or  created  by  competent  authority.  Gf.  de- 
finition of  vera  leXy  by  Cicero,  De  Rejnthlica, 
iii.  22  ;  De  Legibus,  ii.  4 ;  Inst,  of  Just,,  i.  2, 
II.     See  the  other  topics  Law. 


Law  may  be  regarded,  in  its  essence,  analy- 
tically, as  a  command  from  a  superior  to  an 
inferior ;  or  historically,  as  a  rule  judicially 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  general  observance, 
and  therefore  obligatory.  '  Law,  for  the  prae^ 
tical  purposes  of  lawyers  and  citizens,  means 
the  sum  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which 
courts  of  justice  enforce,  the  conditiozis  on 
which  they  become  applicable,  and  the  manner 
and  consequences  of  their  application'  (Pol- 
lock, First  Book  of  Jurisprudence,  217). 
Any  particular  law,  properly  so  called,  is 
'  a  general  rule  of  human  action,  taking  cog- 
nizance only  of  external  acts  enforced  by 
a  determinate  authority,  which  authority  is 
human,  and  among  human  authorities  is  that 
which  is  paramount  in  a  political  society' 
(Holland,  Jurisprudence,  36,  5th  ed.).  A 
proper  law  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  sanc- 
tion, that  is,  it  involves  the  conception  of 
the  consequent  employment  of  power,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  enforce  obedience  or  panish 
disobedience,  or  annul  the  effect  of  diso- 
bedieuce.  See  Adjective  Law,  PosmvE 
Law,  Statute,  and  Sanction. 

Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  external  human 
action  declared  or  created  by  or  under  power 
granted  by  a  political,  sovereign  authority, 
for  those  subject  to  such  authority;  or  an 
aggregate  body  of  such  rules.  The  former 
may  be  termed  '  a  law,'  the  latter  '  the  law ' 
(Austin,  Jtvrisprudence,  i.  91). 

Puhlie  law  is  law  ordained  for  public  pur- 
poses, to  regulate  conduct  or  rights  in  which 
the  state  as  a  whole  is  interested.  Private 
law  is  law  ordained  for  private  purposes,  to 
regulate  conduct  or  rights  interesting  only,  or 
primarily,  the  relations  of  private  individuals 
between  themselves  (Digest,  Li.  i,  2).  See 
Public  Law,  and  Psivate  Law. 

Public  law  ordinarily  is,  and  always  should 
be,  a  general  law  affecting  equally  all  those 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  who 
may  come  within  its  provisions.  A  bill  of 
attainder  is  a  penal  law  aimed  at  a  particular 
individual,  and  is  generally  prohibited  by 
American  constitutions.  Private  law  may 
lay  down  a  special  rule  for  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, and  often  does.  Such  a  rule  may 
even,  so  far  forth,  change  the  course,  as 
to  that  particular  case,  of  the  general  public 
law,  affecting  all  others  in  a  similar  situation : 
e.  g.  by  granting  a  divorce  to  a  particular 
individual  for  a  cause  not  recogniseed  by  the 
general  laws,  and  thus  changing  his  personal 
status  in  the  community  (Maynard  v  Hill, 
125  United  States  Beports,  209). 
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The  English  language  fails  to  discriminate 
in  precise  terms  between  law  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  a  particular  law,  ordained  by  the 
political  sovereign,  which  are  represented  in 
most  other  langui^es  by  distinct  terms :  e.  g. 
ttM  and  lex.  '  Kight '  and '  law '  present  these 
notions  inadequately,  because  althoughformerly 
the  former  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  like 
the  German  Becht,  as  in  folc-riht,  with  us  it 
now  includes  the  whole  domain  of  morals. 

Literature:  Maine,  Ancient  Law  (law  is 
developed  from  the  unwritten  to  the  written ; 
from  the  formal  to  the  equitable ;  from  the 
personal  to  the  territorial);  Bbunkeb, 
Deutsche  Eechtsgesch.,  i.  3,  §§  33,  38;  Smith, 
Right  and  Law,  chap.  ii.  2  ;  Bektham,  Mor. 
and  Legisl.,  chaps,  xvii,  xxiii ;  Ratto,  Socio- 
logia  e  Filosofia  del  Diritto  (Rome,  1894; 
subjective  and  objective  law  well  contrasted  in 
chap,  vi);  Filomusi  Guelfi,  Del  Concetto 
del  Diritto  Natural  e  e  del  Diritto  Positive 
(Naples,  1874).     Cf.  Adjecttvb  Law,  Ad- 

MIKI8TBATIVE  LaW,  CanON  LaW,  GasE  Law, 

Civil  Law,  Common  Law,  Conpliot  of 
Laws,  Constitutional  Law,  Leoal,Pbivate 
Law,  Roman  Law.  (8.e.b.) 

Law  (moral) :  Ger.  Sittengeaetz ;  Fr.  lot 
morale ;  Ital.  legge  morale,  A  rule  of  conduct 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  moral 
ideal  to  life,  or  laid  down  by  the  moral 
authority,  however  this  may  be  conceived. 

The  influence  upon  ethics,  both  of  theology 
and  of  positive  law,  has  lei  to  the  statement 
of  morality  as  in  essence  a  system  of  moral 
rules.    See  Duty.  (w.b.8.) 

Law  of  Parcimony :  see  Pabgimony. 

Laws  of  Thought:  Ger.  Denkgeeetze; 
Fr.  hie  de  la  penaie ;  Ital.  leggi  del  peneiero. 
The  three  formulas  of  identity,  contradiction, 
and  excluded  middle  have  been  widely  so 
known,  though  the  doctrine  that  they  are 
three  co-ordinate  and  sufficient  laws  of  all 
thought  or  of  all  reasoning  has  been  held  by 
a  comparatively  small  party  which  hardly 
survives ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  is  untenable.  But  the  designa- 
tion is  so  familiar  and  convenient  that  those 
formulas  may  very  well  be  referred  to  as 
'the  so-called  three  laws  of  thought.'  The 
formulas  have  usually  been  stated  by  those 
who  upheld  the  doctrine  as  follows : — 

L  ITie  Principle  cf  Identity :  Aib  A. 

IL  The  Principle  of  Contradiction:  A  is 
not  not-il. 

III.  The  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle  or 
Excluded  Third:  everything  is  either  A  or 
not-il. 

I. 


It  is  noticeable  that  two  of  these  proposi- 
tions are  categorical  and  the  third  diqunctive, 
a  circuDistance  demanding  explanation  for 
those  who  hold  the  distinction  of  categorical, 
conditional,  and  disjunctive  propositions  to 
be  fundamental. 

The  meaning  of  the  formula  of  identity 
presents  only  one  small  difficulty.  If  the 
copula  '  is '  be  taken  in  the  sense  of '  is,  if  it 
exists,'  then  the  meaning  of  the  formula  is 
that  no  universal  affirmative  proposition 
having  the  same  term  as  subject  and  pjt^icate 
is  false.  If,  however,  the  copula  he  ui^ilerstood 
to  imply  existence,  the  meaning  is  that  no  uni- 
versal affirmative  proposition  is  false  in  which 
the  same  term  is  subject  and  predicate,  provided 
that  term  denotes  any  existing  object.  Or, 
the  meaning  may  be  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  when  the  subject  and  predicate  are  the 
same  proper  name  of  nn  individual.  In  any 
case,  it  may  properly  be  required  that  the 
precise  meaning  attached  to  the  copula  should 
be  explained;  and  this  explanation  must  in 
substance  involve  one  or  other  of  the  above 
three  statements;  so  that  in  any  case  the 
principle  of  identity  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  the  copula. 

In  like  maimer,  if  the  word  '  not '  is  to  be 
used  in  logical  forms,  its  force  should  be 
explained  with  the  utmost  precision.  Such 
an  explanation  will  consist  in  showing  that 
the  relation  it  expvesses  belongs  at  once  to 
certain  classes  of  relations,  probably  not  more 
than  two,  in  view  of  the  simplicity  of  the  idea. 
Each  of  these  two  statements  may  be  em- 
bodied in  a  formula  similar,  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  formulas  of  contradiction  and 
excluded  middle.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed 
to  Mill  and  to  the  'exact'  logicians  that  these 
two  formulas  ought  together  to  constitute  a 
definition  of  the  ^rce  of  '  not.' 

Other  writers  have  regarded  all  three 
laws  as  'practical  maxims.'  But  practically 
nobody  needs  a  maxim  to  remind  him  that 
a  contradiction,  for  example,  is  an  absur- 
dity. It  might  be  a  useful  injunction  to 
tell  him  to  beware  of  latent  contradictions; 
but  as  soon  as  he  clearly  sees  that  a  proposi- 
tion is  self-contradictory,  he  will  have  aban- 
doned it  before  any  maxim  can  be  adduced. 
Seeing,  then,  that  such  formulas  are  required 
to  define  the  relation  expressed  by  not,  but 
are  not  required  as  maxims,  it  is  in  the  former 
aspect  that  their  true  meanings  are  to  be 
sought. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  they  constitute  a 
definition,  they  must  conform  to  the  rules  of 
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definition.  Considered  as  part  of  a  definition, 
one  of  the  commonest  statements  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction,  *A  non  est  non-^/ 
offends  against  the  rede  that  the  d^nUum 
most  not  be  introduced  into  the  definition. 
This  is  easily  avoided  by  using  the  form 
'A  est  non  non- A,*  '  A  is  not  not-^i,*  or  every 
term  may  be  subsumed  under  the  double 
negation  of  itself.  If  this  form  is  adopted 
for  the  principle  of  contradiction,  the  prin- 
ciple of  excluded  middle  ought  to  be  'What 
is  not  not-il  is  A.*  If,  however,  we  prefer 
to  state  the  principle  of  excluded  middle  as 
'  Everything  is  eiUier  A  or  not-ii,'  then  we 
should  state  the  principle  of  contradiction  as 
'  What  is,  at  once,  A  and  not-^i  is  nothing.' 
There  is  no  vicious  circle  here,  since  the  term 
'nothing,'  or  'non  ens,'  may  be  formally 
defined  without  employing  the  particle  '  not ' 
or  any  equivalent.  Thus,  we  may  express 
the  principle  of  contradiction  as  follows : 
Whatever  there  may  be  which  is  both  A 
and  not'A  is  X,  no  matter  what 
term  X  may  be. 
In  either  formula,  A  may  be  understood  to 
be  restricted  to  being  an  individual,  or  it  may 
be  aUowed  to  be  any  term,  individual  or 
general.  In  the  former  case,  in  order  to 
avoid  conflict  with  the  fundamental  law  that 
no  true  definition  asserts  existence,  a  special 
clause  should  be  added,  such  as  'if  not-ii 
there  be.'  In  the  latter  case,  it  should  be 
stated  that  by  ^not-^i'  is  not  meant  'not 
some  A/  but  'not  any  A,*  or  'other  than 
whatever  A  there  may  be.' 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  the  formula 
'  A  is  not-not-ii,'  or  *  ii  is  other  than  whatever 
is  other  than  whatever  is  A*  is  seen  to  be  a 
way  of  saying  that  the  relation  expressed  by 
*  not '  is  one  of  those  which  is  its  own  converse, 
and  is  analogous  to  the  following : 

Every   rose  is  similar   to  whatever  is 
similar  to  whatever  is  a  rose ; 
which  again  is  similar  to  the  following : 

Every  man  is  loved  by  whatever  loves 
whatever  is  a  man. 
But  if  we  turn  to  the  corresponding  formula 
of  excluded  middle,  'Not-not-ii  is  A/  or 
'  Whatever  is  not  anything  that  is  not  any  A 
IB  Af  we  find  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  so 
simply  expressed.  Supposing  that  the  rela- 
tion r  is  such  that  it  is  true  that 

Whatever  is  r  to  whatever  is  r  to  what- 
ever is  il  is  il, 
it  can  readily  be  proved  that,  whether  the 
multitude  of  individuals  in  the  universe  be 
finite  or  infinite,  each  individual  is  either  non^ 


to  itself  and  to  nothing  else,  or  is  one  of  a 
pair  of  individuals  that  are  nonrr  to  each 
other  and  to  nothing  else ;  and  conversely,  if 
the  universe  is  so  constituted,  the  above 
formula  necessarily  holds.  But  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  universe  is  so  constituted,  the  rela- 
tion r  is  converse  to  itself;  so  that  the 
formula  corresfx>nding  to  that  of  contradic- 
tion also  holds.  But  this  constitution  of  the 
universe  does  not  determine  r  to  be  the  rela- 
tion expressed  by  '  not.'  Hence,  the  pair  of 
foimulas, 

A  is  not  not-ii, 
Not  not-ii  is  A, 
are   inadequate  to  defining  'not,'   and   the 
former  of  them  is  mere  surplusage.   In  fact,  in 
a  universe  of  monogamously  married  people, 
taking  any  class,  the  A% 

Every  ii  is  a  non-spouse  to  whatever  is 
non-spouse  to  every  A, 
and 

Whatever  is  non-spouse  to  whatevo*  is 
a  non-spouse  to  every  Aia  an  A, 
No  such  objection  exists  to  the  other  pair 
of  formulas : 

Whatever    is    both    A    and    not-^    is 

nothing, 
Everything  is  either  A  or  not-J. 
Their  meaning  is  perfectly  clear.     Dividing 
all  ordered  pairs  of  individuals  into  those  of 
the  form  A  :  B  and  those  of  the  form  A  :  A, 

The    principle  of    contradiction    excludes 
from  the  relation  '  not '  aU  of  the  form  A :  A, 
The  principle  of  excluded  middle  makes 
the  relation  of  '  not '  to  include  all  pairs  of  the 
form  A  :  B. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  see  at  once 

that  there  are  three  other  similar  pairs  of 

formulas  defining  the  relations  of  identity, 

coexistence,  and  incompossibility,  as  follows : 

Whatever  is  A  is  identical  with  ii  ;  i.  e. 

Identity  includes  all  pairs  Ai  A. 
Whatever  is  identical  with  A\a  A-;  i. e. 

Identity  excludes  all  pairs  A  :  B, 
Whatever  is  ii  is  coexistent  with  A ; 
i.e.  Coexistence  includes  all  pairs 
A:A. 
Everything  is  either  A    or  coexistent 
with  A;  i. e.  Coexistence  includes 
all  pairs  A  :  B. 
Whatever  is  both  A  and  incompoesible 
with  A  is  nothing ;  i.  e.  Incompossi- 
bility excludes  all  pairs  AiA. 
Whatever  there   may  be  incompossiUe 
with  A  is  ii ;  i.  e.  Incompoeability 
excludes  aU  pairs  A  :  B. 
Much   has   been   written   concerning    the 
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relations  of  the  three  principles  to  forms  of 
syllogism..  They  have  even  been  called  Die 
Prindpien  des  Schliessens,  and  have  often 
been  so  regarded.  Some  points  in  reference 
to  the  meanings  they  have  borne  in  such 
discussions  require  mention.  Many  writers 
have  £uled  to  distinguish  sufficiently  between 
reasoning  and  the  logical  forms  of  inference. 
The  distinction  may  be  brought  out  by  com- 
paring the  moods  Camestres  and  Cesare 
(see  Mood,  in  logic).  Formally,  these  are 
essentially  different.  The  form  of  Camestres 
is  as  follows : 

Every  F  ia  an  M, 

Every  S  is  other  than  every  M ; 
.•.  Every  S  is  other  than  every  F. 
This  form  does  not  depend  upon  either  clause 
of  the  definition  of  '  not'  or  'other  than.'  For 
if  any  other  relative  term,  such  as  '  lover  of/ 
be  substituted  for  '  other  than/  the  inference 
will  be  equally  valid.  The  form  of  Cesare  is 
as  follows : 

Every  F  is  other  than  every  M, 

Every  Sis  an  M; 
/.  Every  S  is  other  than  every  F. 
This  depends  upon  the  equiparance  of  *  other 
than.'     For  if  we  substitute  an  ordinary  rela- 
tive, such  as  loves,  for  'other  than'  in  the 
premise,  the  conclusion  will  be 

Every  S  is  loved  by  every  F. 
(See  De  Morgan's  fourth  memoir  on  the 
syllogism,  Cambridge  FhUoa.  Trans,,  z.(i86o) 
354.)  The  two  forms  are  thus  widely  distinct 
in  logic ;  and  yet  when  a  man  actually  per- 
forms an  inference,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  that  he  '  reasons  in '  one  of  these 
moods  rather  than  in  the  other.  Either 
statement  is  incorrect.  He  does  not,  in  strict 
accuracy,  reason  in  any  form  of  syUogism. 
For  his  reasoning  moves  in  first  intentions, 
while  the  forms  of  logic  are  constructions  of 
second  intentions.  They  are  diagrammatic 
representations  of  the  intellectufd  relation 
between  the  facts  from  which  he  reasons  and 
the  fact  which  he  infers,  this  diagram  neces- 
sarily making  use  of  a  particular  system  of 
symbols — a  perfectly  regular  and  very  limited 
kind  of  language.  It  may  be  a  part  of  a 
logician's  duty  to  show  how  ordinary  ways  of 
speaking  and  of  thinking  are  to  be  translated 
into  that  symbolism  of  formal  logic ;  but  it  is 
no  part  of  syllogistic  itself.  Logical  prin- 
ciples of  inference  are  merely  rules  for  the 
illative  transformation  of  the  symbols  of  the 
particular  system  employed.  If  the  system  is 
essentiaUy  changed,  tiiey  will  be  quite  diffe- 
rent.    As  the  fioohans  represent  Cesare  and 


Camestres,  they  appear,  after  literally  trans- 
lating the  algebraic  signs  of  those  logicians  into 
words,  as  follows : 

A  that  is  J9  is  nothing, 
C  that  is  not  B  is  notiiing; 

.*.  A  that  is  C  is  nothing. 
The  two  moods  are  here  absolutely  indis- 
tinguishable. 

From  the  time  of  Scotus  down  to  Kant 
more  and  more  was  made  of  a  principle 
agreeing  in  enunciation,  often  exacUy, 
in  other  places  approximately,  with  our 
principle  of  contradiction,  and  in  the  later 
of  those  ages  usually  called  by  that  name, 
although  earlier  more  often  prineipium  pri- 
fn/wm,  primwm  cogniiwni,  prineipmm  idefUi- 
tatie,  dtgnitcu  dignitatum,  &c.  It  would  best 
be  called  the  FrincipU  of  ConeUtency.  Atten- 
tion was  caUed  to  it  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Aristotle's  Metaphydca.  The  meaning  of  this, 
which  was  altogether  different,  at  least  in 
post-scholastic  times,  from  our  principle  of 
contradiction,  is  stated  in  the  so-called  Monado- 
logie  of  Leibnitz  (§31)  to  be  that  principle 
by  virtue  of  which  we  judge  that  to  be  false 
which  involves  a  contradiction,  and  the  denial 
of  the  contradiction  to  be  true.  The  latter 
clause  involves  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of 
excluded  middle  as  much  as  the  former  clause 
'does  to  the  formal  principle  of  contradiction. 
And  so  the  'principle  of  contradiction '  was  for- 
merly frequently  stated.  But,  in  fact,  neither  is 
appealed  to ;  for  Leibnitz  does  not  say  that  the 
contradiction  is  to  be  made  explicit,  but  only 
that  it  is  to  be  recognized  as  an  inconsistency. 
Interpreted  too  strictly,  the  passage  would 
seem  to  mean  that  all  demonstrative  reasoning 
is  by  the  reduetio  ad  abswrdum;  but  this 
cannot  be  intended.  All  that  is  meant  is 
that  we  draw  that  conclusion  the  denial  of 
which  would  involve  an  absurdity — in  short, 
that  which  consistency  requires.  This  is  a 
description,  however  imperfect,  of  the  proce- 
dure of  demonstrative  Reasoning  (q.  v.),  and 
deos  not  relate  to  logical  foims.  It  deals  with 
first,  not  second,  intentions.  (O.S.P.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  'contradictory'  and 
'principle  of  contradiction'  are  terms  used 
with  incongrnent  significations.  If  a  and  fi 
are  statements,  they  are  mutually  contra- 
dictory, provided  that  one  or  the  other  of 
them  must  be  true  and  that  both  cannot  be 
true ;  these  are  the  two  marks  (essential  and 
sufficient)  of  contradiction,  or  precise  denial,  as 
it  might  better  be  called.  If  a  and  b  are 
terms,  b  is  the  precise  negative  of  a  (or  the 
contradictory  term  to  a),  provided  it  takes  in 
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aU  of  that  which  is  other  than  a — ^that  is, 
if  eyerything  most  be  one  or  the  other  (a  or  b) 
and  if  nothmg  can  be  both.  These  two  pro- 
perties constitute  the  definition  of  a  pair  of  con- 
tradictories (whether  tenps  or  propositions), 
namely,  they  are  mutaally  ezchisiye,  and  they 
are  together  exhaostive ;  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  *  exact  logic/  these  properties  are 
(writing  x  for  the  negative  of  x  and  +  for  or) : 


(I)  a»<o, 
what  is  at  onoe  x  and  x 
do«e  not  exist,  or,  in  the 
language  of  propoAttions, 
the  conjoint  oeenrrence 
of  X  and  x  does  not  take 
plaoe. 


(a)  00  <  X  +  X, 
everything  is  either  x 
or  X,  or,  in  the  language 
of  propositions,  what  can 
oocor  is  either  x  or  x,  or, 
reality  entails  x  or  x- 
there  is  no  terHum  quid. 


Together  these  properties  constitute  the 
requirements  of  contradiction  or  of  exact 
negation;  it  is  a  very  inelegant  piece  of 
nomenclature  (besides  that  it  leads  to  actual 
ODufosion)  to  refer  to  (i^  alone  as  the  'prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  Better  names  for 
them  are  (i)  exclusion  and  (2)  exhaustion  (in 
place  of  excluded  middle).  In  the  common 
phraseology  we  are  obliged  to  commit  the 
absurdity  of  saying  that  two  terms  or  propo- 
sitions may  satisfy  the  'principle  of  contra- 
diction '  and  still  not  be  contradictory  (since 
they  may  lack  the  quality  of  being  exhaustive). 
The  mere  fact  that  (i)  has  been  called  the 
principle  of  contradiction  has  given  it  a  pre- 
tended superiority  over  the  other  which  it  by 
no  means  deserves ;  they  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance in  the  conducting  of  reasoning  processes. 
In  fiftct,  for  every  formal  argument  which  rests 
upon  (i)  there  is  a  corresponding  argument 
which  rests  upon  (2):  thus  in  the  case  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  Trakspositiok  (q.  v.), 
which  affirms  the  identity  of  these  two 
propositions,  (m)  the  student  who  is  not 
a  citizen  is  not  a  voter ;  (n)  every  stadent  is 
either  a  citizen  or  not  a  voter ;  that  (m)  follows 
from  (n)  depends  upon  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  that  (n)  follows  from  (m)  depends 
upon  the  other.  These  two  names,  eidiaus- 
tion  and  exclusion,  have  the  great  advantage 
that  they  permit  the  formation  of  adjectives ; 
thus  we  may  say  that  the  test  for  the  contra- 
dictoriness  of  two  terms  or  propositions  which 
are  not  on  their  face  the  negatives  one  of 
another  is  that  they  should  be  (i)  mutually 
exclusive  and  (2)  together  exhaustive. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  if  two  terms  are 
exhaustive  but  not  exclusive,  their  negatives 
are    exclusive    but    not   exhaustive.      Thus 


within  the  field  of  number,  'prime'  and 
'  even '  are  exclusive  (no  number  can  be  both) 
but  not  exhaustive  (except  in  the  limiting 
case  of  two,  some  numbers  can  be  neither). 
while  '  not  even '  and  '  not  prime '  are  ex- 
haustive and  not  exdusive. 

In  the  case  of  propositions,  '  contrary'  and 
'  subcontrary '  are  badly  chosen  names  for  the 
Ofposttiok  (q.  V.)  of  A  and  E,  O  and  /,  re- 
spectively, of  the  traditional  logical  scheme; 
they  do  not  carry  their  meaning  on  their  fiice, 
and  hence  are  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the 
learner  to  bear  in  mind.  A  and  E  should  be 
said  to  be  mutually  exclusive  (but  not  ex- 
haustive), 0  and  /  to  be  conjointly  exhaostiTe 
(but  not  exclusive).  This  relation  of  qualities 
is  then  seen  to  be  a  particular  case  merely  of 
the  above-stated  general  rule. 

Again,  ' no  a  is  5 '  and  'all  a  is  6 '  ait 
exclusive  but  not  exhaustive,  while  'some  a 
is  b'  and  '  some  a  is  not  b '  are  exhaustive  bat 
not  exclusive  (provided  in  both  cases  that  a 
existe). 

Laws  of  thought  is  not  a  good  name  for 
these  two  characteristics;  they  should  rather 
be  called  the  laws  (if  laws  at  all)  of  negation. 
Properly  speaking,  the  laws  of  thought  are  aQ 
th^'Tules  of  logic ;  of  these  laws  there  is  one 
which  is  of  for  more  fundamental  importsDoe 
than  those  usually  referred  to  under  the 
name,  namely,  the  law  that  if  a  is  6  and  b  is 
c,  it  can  be  concluded  that  a  is  c.  This  is  the 
great  law  of  thought,  and  everything  ebe  is  of 
minor  importance  in  comparison  with  it  It 
is  singular  that  it  is  not  usually  enumerated 
under  the  name.  Another  law  of  thought  of 
equal  consequence  with  those  usually  so  called 
is,  according  to  Sigwart,  the  law  that  the 
double  negative  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative, 
5  =  »,  or 

(3)  «<«»  I  (4)  x<x. 

But  these  are  not  fundamental,  for  from  the 
principles  of 


Exclusion, 
(i)  aa<o, 

Exhaustion, 

(a)  00  <  X  +  X, 

it  follows 

by  (a)  that 
x<x, 

[by  (I)  that 
x<x. 

(C.L.F,) 

Literatv/re :  for  the  history  of  these  princi- 
ples see  Uebebweo,  Syst.  d.  Logik,  §§  75-80; 
Fbantl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik  (see  '  priucipium '  io 
the  indices  to  the  four  volumes).  There  are 
additional  notes  in  an  appendix  to  Hamilton, 
Lects.  on  Logic.  (c.s.p.) 
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